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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD, 


The  harvesting  of  the  wheat  crop  be- 
Qreat  Crop  gan  about  the  middle  of  June  along 
^•*''-  the  southern  line  of  our  vast  cereal- 
growing  area.  A  splendid  crop  is  reported  from 
California,  and  the  Kansas  yield,  if  not  so 
prodigious  as  bad  been  hoped  for  in  April, 
proves  highly  satisfactory.  As  t'lie  army  of  har- 
vesters has  moved  steadily  northward  to  the  chief 
regions  of  spring-wheat  production,  it  lias  be- 
come certain  that  the  aggregate  crop  of  this  par- 
ticidar  cereal  would  be  the  greatest  in  acreage, 
and  probably  in  aggregate  yield,  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  country.  The  weatjier  of  spring 
and  early  summer  was  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  ol  the  maize  crop,  although  the  high 
price  of  corn  in  the  market  has  this  year  induced 
farmei*s  to  plant  more  acres  by  far  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  too  early  to  make  any  predictions  or 
estimates  about  this  year*s  production  of  corn  ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  will  exceed  700,000,000  bushels,  and  sur- 
pass that  of  the  record  year,  1898,  which  was 
about  675,000,000.  Last  year's  (about  550,000,- 
OUO  bushels)  was  the  largest  crop  ever  produced, 
except  that  of  1898.  The  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  have 
been  watched  with  keen  interest  by  the  business 
world,  and  their  favorable  character  has  been  re- 
flected in  a  tone  of  renewed  confidence  all  along 
the  line.  While  American  trade  and  industry 
have  become  so  vast  and  varied  that  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  are  no  longer  in  any  given  year 
the  supreme  factor  that  they  formerly  were  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  and  in  the  nation's 
business  life  at  large,  it  remains  true  that  farm- 
ing is  at  the  very  basis  of  our  wealth -production, 
and  that  a  high  average  yield  of  tlie  three  great 
staple  crops, — wheat,  corn,  and  cotton, — must 
for  years  to  come  be  r^jarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  vitalizing  element  in  our  economic 
life.  And  with  the  scientific  methods  that  are 
coming  into  nse,  American  farming  has  a  better 
prospect  before  it  than  ever. 


_        ,.      ^Prudent     and    careful    management 

Prosperity  and   .  ,  j      j.  i  • 

the  Economic  through  a  period  of  several  years  m 
Trend.  which  good  crops  and  good  prices  have 
very  generally  prevailed,  has  wrought  a  marked 
transformation  in  the  farming  States  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Mortgages  have  been  so  gener- 
ally paid  off  that  what  was  once  the  immense 
business  of  loaning  Eastern  money  on  Western 
farms  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The 
West  itself  has  an  ample  amount  of  free  capital  ; 
and  nowadays  when  farmers  wish  to  anticipate 
the  future  by  borrowing  money  to  make  improve- 
ments they  can  find  plenty  of  money  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  to  be  loaned  at  easy  rates  on  good 
security.  One  result  of  these  prevailing  and 
favorable  conditions  of  agriculture  and  business 
has  been  to  dull  the  keen  edge  of  popular  inter- 
est in  subjects  related  to  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial policy  of  the  country.  Great  consolidations 
of  railroad  systems  are  going  steadily  forward 
under  these  prosperous  conditions  without  excit- 
ing the  amount  of  opposition  from  so-called  anti- 
monopolists  that  movements  of  a  far  less  signifi- 
cant and  even  revolutionary  character  were 
accustomed  to  provoke  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Wall  Street  panic  of  the  early  part  of  May 
seems  not  to  have  disturbed  the  actual  business 
life  of  the  country  to  any  extent  whatever.  It 
checked  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  wild  speculation 
on  the  stock  exchanges,  and  such  a  result  was 
desirable  rather  than  otherwise.  More  lately, 
the  principal  causes  of  speculative  activity  have 
l^een  the  reports  that  one  railroad  or  another  was 
about  to  be  purchased  for  amalgamation  with 
some  larger  system.  In  our  next  number  our 
readers  may  expect  to  find  from  one  or  more 
especially  competent  contributors  a  summing-up 
and  review  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  di- 
rection of  railroad  consolidation.  Each  month, 
moreover,  adds  new  chapters  to  the  record.  The 
re-making  of  the  railroad  map  of  America  marks 
a  groat  epoch  in  the  history  of  transportation. 
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^  The  year   1901    promises  to  eurpasa 

dinftd  Trust-  Very  greatly,  indeed,  tbe  wonderful 
*"*"'*""""' record  of  1899  in  the  matter  of  form- 
ing great  conibinationB  of  capital.  Tlie  so-called 
trusts  of  this  year  will  probably  average  larger  in 
the  amount  of  their  capitalization  than  those  of  last 
year  or  llie  year  before.  The  average  would,  of 
rourse,  be  brought  very  high  by  the  fact  of  the 
immense  capitalization  of  the  United  Slates  Steel 
Corporation,  which  is  $1, 100,000,000.  Tlie  recent 
combinations  have  covered  widely  different  fields. 
At  Salt  Lake  City,  for  example,  early  in  the  year 
there  came  together  a  great  number  of  cattle- 
raisers,  who  formed  the  American  Cattle  Growers' 
AsEOciation.  This  we  do  not  underatand  to  be 
an  outright  consolidation  of  interests,  but  a  union 
that  might  well  lead  in  the  future  to  a  unified 
corporation.  The  pineapple -growers  of  Florida, 
in  like  manner,  formed  a  combination  for  the  sake 
of  controlling  the  marketing  and  transportation 
of  their  product.  In  New  England  there  has 
been  a  great  consolidation  of  brickyards.  In  the 
South  the  Planters'  Distributing  Company,  so 
called,  has  brought  together  sugar-cane  interests. 
A  great  many  flour  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  have  come  under  unified  control  this 
year,  and  tliere  have  been  several  other  recent 
combines  that  are  concerned  with  the  production 
of  supplies  of  food,  one  of  the  important  ones  be-, 
ing  that  which  is  to  control  the  greater  part  of 
the  salmon  fishing  and  canning  industry.  Among 
these  combinations  having  to  do  with  food  sup- 
plies  may  be  mentioned  one  to  control  the  market- 
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ing  and  price  of  eggs  that  come  from  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country  by  way  of  Kansas 
City;  another  is  a  union  of  companies  making 
oatmeal  and  other  cereals  ;  and  another  is  a  new 
packing,  or  meat-supply  combination,  the  Cana- 
dian salt  industry  also  having  been  (irmly  con- 
solidated. In  March  the  American  Can  Company, 
conmionly  known  as  the  "tin  can  trust,"  was 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  stock 
of  *H8,000,000.  This  corporation  now  controlsa 
very  grtat  part  of  the  business  of  making  tin  cans 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  coal-mining,  in 
the  electric  and  gas  supply  business,  and  in  other 
enterprises  of  a  local-service  nature,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  tendency  toward  con- 
solidation goes  steadily  on  throughout  the  conn 
try,  and  every  month  supplies  new  instances. 

Somt  Larae  *^"^  **^  '*'*  most  important  new  com- 
C««ipan/«  0/ binations  is  known  as  the  "niachin- 
1901.  ery  trust,"  its  title  being  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  formed  about  the  beginning 
of  May  with  a  capital  stock  of  |50,000,000.  The 
firms  that  have  gone  into  this  union  were  large 
manufacturers  of  steam-engines,  mining  machin- 
ery, and  the  like,  and  one  object  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  both  to  keep  and  to  extend  the  foi'eign 
market  that  has  been  found  for  heavy  American 
machinery,  such  as  that  needed  by  the  mines  in 
South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  ior- 
merly  supplied,  in  general,  from  England.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  delay  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  consolidating  various  shipyards,  as 
mentioned  in  these  pages  a  month  or  two  ago, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  project  is  not  aban. 
doned,  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
day.  Another  very  important  movement  relat- 
ing to  the  future  of  American  machinery  is  the 
new  locomotive  combine,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel 
R.  Callaway  is  to  be  the  head ,  and  on  account  of 
which  he  has  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  "W.  H.  Newman,  an  active  and  successful 
railway  administrator  who  comes  to  the  New 
York  Central  from  the  presidency  of  the  Lake 
Shore  road.  Mr.  Callaway's  American  Loco- 
motive Company  has  a  capital  of  t50, 000,000, 
and  it  includes,  it  is  stated,  most  of  the  locomo- 
tive works  of  the  country  excepting  the  Baldwin 
works  at  Philadelphia  and  a  company  at  Pitts- 
burg. It  is  reported  that  several  independent 
competitors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Ohio 
have  surrendered  and  are  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
great  combination.  It  is  also  understood  that 
much  of  the  best  of  the  new  oil-producing  prop- 
erty in  Texas  and  elsewhere  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Standard.  The  lighting  companies 
of  Cincinnati  are  said  to  be  consolidating  with  a 
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combined  capital  of  $28,000,000;    and    among 
Tarioiis  other  places  wheie  electric    power  and 
transit  companies  are  being  amalgamated  may  be 
mentioned   Omaba  and  Council  Bluffs,  where  a 
great  project  is  on  foot  to  combine  various  inter- 
ests with  a  capitalization  of  about  $20,000,000, 
the     necessary 
motive  power  to 
besuppliedfrom 
llie  Platte  River 


for 


ele 


lighting,  street 
railways,  etc. 

A  "^"^ 
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largest  of  the 
street-railway 
projects  is  that 
which,    accord- 


Philadelphia 


capitalization  of  $65,000,000.     Tremendous  ex- 
citement was  caused  in  Philadelphia  last  month 
bv  the  granting  of  franchises  for  the  additional 
street-railway  lines  on  many  miles  of  streets.     Ac- 
cortling  to  the  best  public  opinion,  the  local  au- 
thorities made  these  grants  with  scandalous  dis- 
regard of  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
public  treasury.    Before  the  mayor 
had  signed  the  oi-dinances  confer- 
ring these  grants,  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,   by  way  of   making 
his  protest  emphatic,  offered  to  pay 
$2,500,000  for  the  privileges,  de- 
positing $250,000  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.      In  a  letter  to  the     S 
mayor,  Mr.  Wanamaker  stated  that    ^ 
the  amount  he  was  offering  was  only     • 
a  fraction  of  what  the  franchises     " 
were  really  worth,  altliough  the  city     •• 
authorities  were  granting  them  to 
favored  private  interests  without  cor 
The    mayor,    however,    signed    the    - 
The    agitation    in    Philadelphia   mar 
a  great  advance  in  public  opinion. 
Chicago  nor  in    New    York    would 
possible  to  do  anything  at  all  conipi 
what    the    Philadelphia    authorities    1 
although   eight  or    ten    years  ago  ej 
transactions  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  in 
almost  any  city  in  the  United  .States.     Some  of 


us,  indeed,  who  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were 
trying  to  persuade  the  average  American  business 
man  to  believe  that  valuable  municipal  franchises 
were  public  assets,  and  ought  not  to  be  parted 
with  except  for  a  suitable  consideration,  were 
held  up  as  dangerous  characters  seeking  to  instill 
principles  of  revolutionary  socialism,  or  some- 
thing worse,  in  the  public  mind.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  learned  a  great  deal  in 
the  past  ten  years,  and  those  things  are  no  longer 
a  question  of  intelligence,  but  one  of  public 
morals.  Philadelphia  business  men,  for  some 
reason  which  Philadelphians  alone  are  competent 
to  explain,  do  not  take  the  effective  interest  in 
municipal  finance  and  kindred  topics  that  such 
bodies  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Merchants'  Association  take  in  New  York,  And 
Boston  now  has  a  new  record  in  these  respects. 

wiitnArttk  ^^  '*'*'  ''^^^  already  remarked,  the 
Aiti-Jrun  new  movement  toward  consolidation 
Liaisrt?  ^^^  j.j|g  creation  of  great  corpora- 
tions has  been  going  forward  of  late  with  almost 
none  of  that  bitter  antagonism  toward  it  which 
was  so  manifest  even  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  intense  of  the  former 
anti-corporation  leaders  are  themselves  going  ac- 
tively into  the  company -promoting  business.  Ex- 
Senator.  Pettigrew,  of  South  Dakota,  is  said  to 
have  been  both  active  and  successful  in  the 
stock  market  of  late,  and  in  various  projects 
not  precisely  compatible  with  the  position  he 
had  been  understood  to  hold  for  some  years 
toward  the  modern  financial  world.  Mr.  Towne, 
of  Minnesota,  who  was  the  must  prominent  of 
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Mr,  Bryan's  oratorical  supporters,  is  out  of  pol- 
itics, and  is  associated  with  such  other  great 
Bryan  leaders  as  Governors  McMillin  of  Tennes- 
see and  Hogg  of  Texas  in  promoting  oil  com- 
panies in  the  new  Texas  fields.  It  is  said  in  various 
political  quartere  that  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  coming  man  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  himself 
a  great  street-railway  man  and  company-pro- 
moter. One  might  have  expected  the  huge 
steel  company  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of  public 
antagonism,  but  very  little  as  yet  can  be  discov- 
ered. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tliere  will 
always  be  sueli  smooth  sailing  for  the  corpora- 
tions ;  but  at  present  the  skies  are  clear  and  the 
breezes  are  equable. 

There  have  been  some  further  im- 
'"KmaD^*a"'  P^rtant  movements  in  the  iron  and 

steel  business,  among  which  has  been 
the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Railroad  system,  and  the  acquisition  by 
Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  great  steel  cor- 
poration, of  the  control  of  the  steel  plant  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania.  Apart  from  the  details  of 
these  two  and  some  other  transactions  in  the  iron 
and  steel  world,  whicli  it  may  lake  some  time  to 
complete,  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  these  latest 
Btej>s  have  probably  increased,  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, the  prospect  of  stability  and  liannony  in 


that  particular  industry.  All  these  American 
developments  continue  to  l>o  looked  upon  in 
England  and  Germany  witli  no  small  degree  of 
consternation.  Some  of  the  foreign  observers 
show  true  appreciation  of  the  facts,  and  give  wise 
counsel  ;  others  take  a  narrow  and  petty  view. 

Briuih  D/Kiii-^'*'"  ^'f'""P'*'i  "Certain  British  interests 
»/(mo/.»iBer/-have  in  the  past  month  been  making 
con  laaattrg.  ^  ^lost  violent  attack  upon  the  quality 
of  the  American  locomotives  supplied  to  railways 
in  India  ;  but  such  attacks  will  have  very  little 
effect,  because  the  statements  ai-e  so  easily  dis- 
proved. TTntil  English  firms  can  make  and  de- 
liver promptly  a  type  of  locomotive  tliat  can 
fairly  compete  in  quality  and  price,  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  the  policy  of  a  concerted  dis- 
paragement of  the  American  article.  A  good 
many  Englishmen,  taking  a  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  situation,  have  already  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
henceforth  to  surpass  all  other  manufacturing  na- 
tions, and  they  are  calmly  investing  their  money 
in  the  shares  of  the  American  indnstrial  compa- 
nies. Tlius,  there  seems  to  be  a  large  and  steady 
demand  in  England  for  the  stocks  of  the  United 
Slates  Steel  Corporation.  Tlie  great  ii 
felt  abroad  in  American  industry  a 


I.  tliat  takes  k  load  off  my  shoulders,  and 
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deal  of  money  to  maintain  those  standards,  and 
it  is  not  in  practice  at  all  difficult  for  men  who 
have  money — by  making  themselves  useful  to 
the  Tory  party  and  the  Church  of  England — to 
break  their  way  into  the  aristocracy.  As  gradu- 
ally reconstituted  under  modern  influences,  the 
British  arislocracy  is  rapidly  becoming  one  based 
upon  money.  In  America,  where  no  class  dis- 
tinctions are  recognized,  money  will  not  buy  so- 
cial consideration,  other  things  being  equal,  nearly 
so  readily  as  in  England.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
Moi'gan  being  in  London,  and  both  of  them  prom- 
inent members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  prevailing  English  idea  was  that 
alt  of  the  visiting  American  delegates  were  multi- 


reflected  in  the  attention  that  was  shown  to  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce who  recently  visited  England  on  special 
invitation  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
They  wore  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  at 
Windsoi-p  and  were  gorgeously  entertained  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Although  they  them- 
selves are  not  aware  of  it.  the  English  are  far 
more  materialistic  in  their  views  and  aims  than 
the  Americans,  and  much  more  eager  to  get 
money.  Their  prevailing  idea  of  the  typical 
American  business  man  is  as  inaccurate  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  true  that  the  titled  aristocracy  sets 
the  standards  in  England  ;  but  it  takes  a  great 


(Wbo  1»  to  control  nndersronnii  tranBlt  in  London.) 

millionaires ;  and  the  attention  paid  to  them  was 
by  no  means  so  much  a  mark  of  British  affection 
for  America  as  of  England's  natural  and  eager 
tribute  to  tlie  power  and  desirability  of  money. 
The  attentions  that  were  shown  to  American 
business  men  could  not  disguise  the  real  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  in  various  quarters  in  England  on 
account  of  tlie  immense  progress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  maniitactunng  and  trade  competitor. 
One  of  the  most  notable  American  achievements 
abroad  has  been  that  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkea 
and  his  associates,  who  have  succeeded  in  getting 
control  of  the  district  and  metropolitan  under- 
ground raili-oad  systems  of  London,  witli  a  view 
to  sulistituting  electricity  for  steam,  and  thor- 
onglily  modernizing  what  have  been  wretchedly 
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antiquated  and  raiBmaDaged  properties.  The  op- 
portunity was  a  great  one  ;  and,  moreover,  it  liad 
been  so  obvious  for  a  number  of  years  that  it  is 
incomprehensible  why  English  energy  and  capit&l 
were  not  eqnal  to  handling  it. 

g^^  The  general  development  of  our  ex- 
erowiai  port  trade  has  had  the  interesting 
Staporit.  gfjgpt  uf  increasing  the  relative  ac- 
tivity of  several  of  our  seaports,  and  thus  re- 
ducing somewhat  the  too  heavy  proportion  of  the 
foreign  business  cleared  ihrongh  the  port  of  New 
York.  We  were  doing  a  large  export  business 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  last  year  :  but 
the  gains  of  this  year  over  last,  as  indicated  in 
the  statistics  of  the  last  few  weeks,  are  nothing 
short  of  startling.  The  greatest  gains  have  been 
in  cotton  and  cattle,  with  a  good  gain  also  in 
breadstuffs.  As  the  result  especially  of  the  great 
export  business  in  cotton,  aide<i  by  the  increased 
movement  of  cereals  through  Southern  ports, 
New  Orleans  has  for  the  first  time  taken  a  place 
next  to  New  York  as  respects  the  value  of  its 
export  trade,  thus  displacinjr  Boston.  In  the 
year  1900,  New  York  was  credited  with  only  J7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
'  country,  as  against  an  average  of  more  than  50 
per  cent,  for  several  previous  yeai"S.  New  York 
still  continues  to  receive  considerably  more  than 
60  per  cent,  (in  value)  of  the  country's  imports, 
but  last  year  it  handled  only  about  37  per  cent, 
of  the  exports.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have 
been  comparatively  stable  in  the  vohime  of  their 
foreign  trade,  while  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 


New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  have  made  gieat 
gains, — as  also  have  the  Pacific  coast  ports, 
owing  to  the  progress  of  our  Oriental  trade. 

^  1^  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  will 
D/Ouffor«/jo  probably  have  shown  a  total  expon 
TraA.  ij^df.  exceeding  *1..J00, 000, 000.  T)ie 
figures  for  eleven  months  of  the  year,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  middle  of  June,  showed  nearly 
$1  00,000,000  gain  over  the  con-esponding  period 
of  the  previous  year,  with  every  prospect  that  the 
remaining  month  of  ihe  year  would  sliow  the 
same  rate  of  pain .  'J'he  imports  for  eleven  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  valued,  in  round 
figures,  at  $755,000,000.  this  being  |i34,000,000 
less  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
At  this  rate,  the  so-called  ' '  l>alance  of  trade  "  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  now 
ending  would  have  i-eached  the  colossal  sum  of 
about  1700,000,000.  No  mistake  should  beujade 
as  to  exactly  what  this  implies.  AVhile  it  may 
justly  be  i-egarded  as  a  niaj-k  of  great  prosperity 
on  our  part,  it  is  also  evidently  enough  an  in- 
dication of  vast  pui-chasing  power — that  is  to  say, 
of  great  accunmlatcd  wealth — in  the  countries 
which  take  our  meats  and  breadstuffs.  our  cotton 
and  petroleum,  and  in  increa.sing  quantities  our 
machinery  and  other  manufactured  goods.  Co- 
lossal sums  of  European  capital  are  slill  invested 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  the  amount  of  in- 
terest and  dividend  money  that  we  are  obliged 
to  earn  and  pay  over  out  of  our  gross  product 
represents  a  large  part  of  this  great  sum  that  we 
call  tlio  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.     The  real 
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balances  as  between  nations  can  never  be  properly 
sbosr'n  until  aome  reasonably  accurate  estimate  is 
made  of  wliat  is  due  to  invested  capital. 

^J^;;™^^  It  is  to  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand, 
'>|jH8r- however,  that  the  interest  account  of 
'Ope  against  the  United  States  is 
steadily  diminishing,  '>ecause  Americans  have 
been  using  tlieir  surplus  wealth  during  recent 
years  to  buy  back  their  own  securities.  The 
process  by  which  this  conies  about  is,  of  course, 
indirect  and  not  perceived  by  the  average  man. 
It  represents,  none  the  less,  one  of  the  strongest 
currents  in  the  financial  and  business  world,  for 
tour  years  past.  The  great  railroad  coi-porations 
in  particular  are  observing  the  fact  that,  whereas 
ibeir  payments  of  interest  on  bonds  and  of  divi- 
dends on  shares  of  stock  a  few  years  ago  went  in 
large  proportion  to  foreign  holdei's,  they  now  go 
in  the  main  to  people  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  absorption  of  our  best  American 
railway  and  other  standard  securities  by  Ameri- 
can investors  has  been  quite  widely  distributed, 
but  it  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  great  financial  and  fiduciary  institutions  like 
the  principal  insui'ance  companies.  Further- 
more, the  very  process  and  policy  of  railway 
amalgamation  has  of  itself  created  a  large  and 
determined  demand  for  railway  securities  in  this 
country  on  the  part  of  the  interests  seeking  to 
control  specified  properties  for  the  sake  of  bring- 
ing about  their  absorption,  or  else  their  opera- 
tion in  harmony  with  other  companies.  Our 
trade  balances  for  the  past  faur   years  have  ag- 
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gregated  about  ^2. 400,000, 000. — a  sum  abotit 
equal  to  the  total  of  the  balances  in  our  favor  for 
the  preceding  twenty  years.  Notliing  could  bet- 
ter illustrate  the  almost  revolutionary  nature  of 
the  change  in  America's  financial  and  economic 
relations  to  Europe. 

neSa  nmt  "^^'^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Coart  ana  iM  States  interprets  the  Constitution  only 
Insular  Cojm.  incidentally,  as  practical  cases  arise 
which  involve  constitutional  questions.  Thus, 
the  recent  decisions  in  the  so-called  insular  cases 
have  not  by  any  means  directly  ami  finally 
settled  all  the  various  questions  which  have  been 
raised  respecting  the  status  of  Porto  Rico,  Ha- 
waii, and  the  Philippines.  Some  of  the  cases 
that  have  been  pending  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  court  for  future  decision.  Those  that 
have  now  been  decideil,  while  sustaining  what 
has  always  seemed  to  us  the  only  reasonable  and 
tenable  position,  have,  unfortunately,  lacked  the 
full  support  of  the  court  itself,  five  justices  sus- 
taining the  main  conclusions  and  four  dissenting. 
The  court  has,  after  all,  mer'ely  decided  that  the 
term  United  States  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
So  far  as  foreign  countries  are  concerned,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  are  a  part  of  tiie  United 
States,  and  so  also  now  are  Porto  Rico  and  Ha- 
waii ;  but  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned 
in  our  own  strictly  domestic  govemmenial  or- 
ganization, Arizona  and  Hawaii  are  not  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  because  they  have  never  been 
admitted  to  the  union  of  States,  but  are  mei-ely 
territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  be  governed  by  Congress 
as  directed  by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  extend  of  itself  to  the  possessions 
of  the  United  Stales,  but  it  extends  over  Con- 
gress, which  must  be  controlled  in  its  treatment 
■of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  by 
any  directions  or  limitations  contained  in  the 
Constitution.  Thus,  Congress  may  not  author- 
ize or  permit  slavery  in  the  territories,  because 
the  Constitution  expressly  forbids  it  to  do  so,  but 
it  may  make  any  tariff  arrangements  it  likes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  territories. 

.  The  confusion  of  inind  that  has  pre- 

BoueniBi  valled  in  many  quarters  from  the  be- 
Mation.  ginning  seems  to  be  due  largely  to 
the  failure  to  grasp  the  natui-e  of  a  written  consti- 
tution, and  its  relation  to  the  exercise  of  general 
powers  of  sovereignty  by  a  government.  There 
is  no  nation  in  the  world,  and  probably  has  never 
been  one,  in  which  any  generation  supposed  that 
it  could  devise  a  written  instrument  of  organic 
law  which  would  effectively  prevent  its  successors 
from  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  that 
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tnigUt  arise  to  extend  their  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. The  primary  object  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution was  to  arrange  an  effective  and  pernia- 
Dent  scheme  of  partnership  and  union  for  a  group 
of  associated  States  which  were  not  suitably  or- 
ganized under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation. 
It  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  from  tlie  very 
beginning  tiiat  this  pai'tnership  should  constitute 
an  authority  capable  of  acquiring  and  governing 
outside  territory.  If,  indeed,  the  great  expanses 
of  territory  that  were  acquired  ohe  after  another 
were  for  the  moat  part  somewhat  rapidly  foi'uied 
into  States  which  in  quick  order  were  accepted 
as  members  of  the  partnership,  this  course  of 
proceeding  was  not  in  the  least  due  to  any  con- 
stitutional obligations,  but  solely  to  the  fact  that 
it  accorded  with  the  interests  and  inclination  of 
the  American  people  to  follow  just  that  line  of 
action.  In  otlier  words,  the  United  States,  quite 
apart  from  any  obligations  incurred  by  treaty, 
or  agi-eements  of  any  other  sort,  rested  under  no 
temptation  whatever  to  hold  the  great  Norih- 
western  Territory  or  the  lands  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  political  subjection  and  bondage. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  been  using  the  word 
empire  so  freely  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the 
present  administration,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  account  of  its  recent  decisions,  do  not  seem  to 
have  kept  in  mind  the  essential  nature  of  govern- 
mental and  political  institutions. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
Ptriici).  Hot  of  not  aware  of  the  slightest  temptation 
Organic  Law.  ^^  i,^!,,  ^„y  filler  people  in  subjection. 
They  have  not  hitherto  kept  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  out  of  the  Union  tJirough  any  pleasure 
or  profit  cliey  can  obtain  from  the  existing  status 
of  those  territories,  but  simply  because  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  have  not  as  yet  become  suffi- 
ciently develojied  in  population,  resources,  or 
stable  institutions  to  entitle  them  to  an  equal 
place  in  the  Senate  with  the  great  States  of  the 
Union.  Meanwhile,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
they  exercise  self-government  as  unrestrainedly 
as  their  people  could  in  reason  desire.  They  are 
not  separated  by  tariff  walls  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  would  be 
in  every  way  inconvenient  and  useless  thus  to 
separate  them,  and  no  sane  person  could  advance 
any  conmion-sense  argument  for  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  According  to  tlie  prevailing  views 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  burden  of 
proof  must  rest  altogether  with  those  who  would 
interpose  any  kind  of  obstacles  to  freedom  of 
commerce  between  different  parts  of  the  terri- 
tories under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Because,  therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  lias  now 
sustained    the  view    that    tliere    may    1>e    tariff 


charges  upon  commerce  between  Porto  Bico 
and  the  United  States  proper,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  natural  policy  of  the  country 
will  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree.  All 
the  arguments  of  a  more  general  soit  remain, 
as  lieretofore,  in  favor  of  the  policy  that  had 
alrea<ly  been  decided  upon — namely,  that  of  un- 
restricted trade  relations.  As  to  the  Philippine 
Islanda,  the  commercial  policy  will  simply  have 
to  be  worked  out  on  its  merits  as  the  situation 
develops.  One  of  the  infirmities  of  the  Amencan 
mind  is  its  unbridled  eagerness  to  rush  to  ulti- 
mate conclusions.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  can  be  no  common  sense  in  advocating  the 
present  admission  of  Povto  Rico  to  the  Union, 
ihere  could,  on  the  other  hand,  be  smalt  com- 
mon sense  in  attempting  to  prove  that  at  some 
future  time  under  changed  conditions  Porto  Rico 
ouglit  not  to  be  adnntted  and  given  its  due  quota 
of  representation  at  Washington.  Several  of 
ihe  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with 
questions  of  a  temporary  nature,  having  to  do 
with  the  status  of  Porto  Rico  before  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  was  signed  and  its  status  after 
the  treaty,  but  before  Congress  had  acted.  These 
questions  have  only  a  slight  importance.  The 
main  thing  that  has  been  decided  thus  far  is  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
document  that  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  their  proposal  to  do 
the  very  best  thing  that  they  can  from  time  to 
time  in  providing  for  the  government,  develop- 
ment, and  true  progress  of  the  territories  that 
they  have  acquired  by  recen 


The  Supreme  Court  takes  a  long  si 
raer    vacation,    and    these    dec' 
handed  down  on  May  27  came  at  the 
end  of  the  term.      With  Justice  Brown,  who  an. 
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Doiinced  the  decision  of  tlie  court  on  tlie  iriain 
question,  were  Justices  Gray,  White,  McKenna, 
and  Shiras.  while  dissenting  were  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peck- 
ham.  In  the  decision  that  the  President  had  no 
right  to  maintain  the  tariff  with  Porto  Rico  in  the 
brief  period  between  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the 
passage  of  the  Foraker  act.  Justice  Brown  was 
sustained  by  the  four  who  had  not  agreed  with 
him  in  the  olher  case, — that  is  to  say,  the  view 
tliat  had  been  presented  by  Attorney -General 
Griggs  on  behalf  of  the  Administration  was 
steadily  supported  by  Justices  Gray,  White,  Mc- 
Kenna, and  S-hiras,  Justice  Brown  being  with 
them  on  the  main  issue.  Chief  Justice  Fuller's 
dissenting  argument  was  highly  ingenious,  and 
it  was  strengthened  by  some  of  the  early  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  fact  is  that  the 
precedents  have  not  been  consistent,  although  the 
genei'al  trend  of  things  has  lieen  toward  the  posi- 
tion that  has  now  become  completely  established 
as  the  result  of  the  Spanisli  War.  The  conflict 
of  theories  was  really  settled  a  generation  ago, 
not  by  tbe  arguments  of  constitutional  lawyers,  or 
tlie  interpretations  of  the  Supreme  judiciary,  hut 
by  the  arbitrament  of  civil  war.  It  inay  be  true 
that  Mr.  Calhoun's  views  of  the  Constitution  be- 


fore tbe  Civil  War  were  more  strictly  justifiable 
in  pu!-e  logic  than  those  of  the  opposing  nation- 
alistic school  ;  but  the  Civil  War  forever  de- 
stroyed the  strict  and  narrow  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Government,  and  made  us  in  the 
'full  sense  a  modern  nation.  In  connection  with 
the  very  instructive  and  readably  presented 
opinions  of  the  court  in  these  latest  cases,  we  beg 
to  suggest  the  reading  of  two  new  books.  One 
of  these  is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  masterly  nov- 
el "The  Crisis,"  in  which  on'e  finds  a  true  setting 
forth  of  tlio  culmination  of  the  struggle  between 
the  rival  theories.  The  other  is  Dr.  Curry's  Httle 
volume  on  the  "Civil  History  of  the  Confeder- 
acy," whicii  begins  with  an  authoritative  account 
of  tlie  old  Southern  view. 

Now  it  was  inevitable  tliat  after  a 
Etiendtd  period  of  two  or  three  decades  spent 
Morii<ms.  ^^  readjusting  ourselves  in  our  do- 
mestic political  life  to  tiie  new  order  of  tliinga, 
and  in  acquiring,  moreover,  the  full  mastery  of 
our  own  industrial  markets,  we  should  begin  to 
extend  our  horizons,  both  of  politics  and  of  trade. 
Thus,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
means  that  we  are  not  to  be  hampered  in  our 
serious  policies  by  the  ingenious  use  of  logic  in 
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interpretation  of  an  ancient  document  that  was 
never  intended  to  hamper  posterity,  has  had  a 
reassuring  effect  upon  trade  and  industry,  and 
has  lent  its  influence  to  tlie  steadying  of  agricul- 
tural prices  and  the  encouragement  of  all  kinds 
of  business  enterprises.  It  means  that  our  pres- 
tige in  Europe  is  not  weakened  by  the  disclosure 
of  embarrassing  limitations  upon  the  nature  and 
scope  of  our  Government  that  would  put  us  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  legitimate  rivalry  for  com- 
merce and  world-wide  influence. 

im  r  emmt  ^"  '''*  Strength  of  tliese  decisions  the 
la  tilt       Administration  }ias    felt  encouraged 

Phiiippinit.  ^^  redouble  its  efforts  to  establish 
normal  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  Even 
while  men  were  continuing  to  ask  one  another 
how  we  were  ever  to  get  out  of  our  desperate 
predicament  in  those  islands, — with  its  prospect 
of  ten  years  more  of  dreary  warfare,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  ever-growing  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos  toward  the  very  name  of  America, — 
the  terrors  of  the  problem  had  been  disappearing 
like  a  morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  The 
work  of  the  Taft  Commission  is  probably  un- 
precedented in  the  entire  history  of  public  ad- 
ministration. In  the  face  of  what  seemed  the 
most  discouraging  conditions,  this  commission — 
composed  of  men  of  unimpeachable  honesty  and 
high-mindedness,  well  qualified  to  deal  both  with 
men  and  with  difficult  questions  of  government 
and  civil  society — proceeded  to  the  islands  and 
laid  hold  of  its  work  in  a  manner  that  was  bound 


.-From  the  Ijuruirtr  (Philadelphln). 


to  compel — first,  the  attention  of  all  intetligent 
men;  second,  their  respect;  third,  their  confi- 
dence; and, finally,  their  allegiance  and  cooperation. 
Among  other  important  things,  the  commission 
has  completed  a  new  code  of  laws,  has  arranged 
a  Judiciary  system,  and  has  appointed  the  judges 
and  law  officers.  While  the  inteniion  has  Ijeen, 
in  appointing  judges,  to  give  the  preference  to 
Filipinos,  it  has  also  been  decided  that  efficiency 
must  be  the  first  consideration  ;  and  thus,  while 
the  Chief  Justice,  Arellano,  is  a  native,  four  out 
of  six  of  the  associate  justices  are  Americans. 
The  Attorney -General  is  an  American,  while  his 
assistant  is  a  Filipino,  as  also  is  the  Solicitor- 
General.  Five  out  of  eleven  judges  of  tlie  so- 
called  Courts  of  First  Instance  are  Filipinos. 

It  is  reported  that  the  promptness 
%lBtHoitf  ""*'  directness  with  which  American 

legal  procedure  dealt  with  the  persons 
guilty  of  frauds  in  the  comniissarv  service  of  the 
United  States  has  had  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  intelligent  natives.  Some  of  the  former 
insurgent  leaders  have  been  appointed  to  re- 
sponsible posts,  and  thus  General  Trias  is  now 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Cavite,  while  Flores 
is  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Rizal,  this  name 
having  been  given  to  a  jurisdiction  composed  of 
Manila  and  Morong.  A  modern  A  merican  fire  de- 
partment is  about  to  be  established  for  Manila  ; 
and  this  item  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  spirit 
of  progress  that  the  Americans  are  introducing 
with  the  establishment  tff  peace.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  to  bo  noted  is  the  sending  of 
several  hundreds  of  American  teachers,  who  are 
to  reach  Manila  by  the  middle  of  August,  the 
great  majority  of  these  being  men.  They  are 
all  of  approved  qualifications,  and  they  will  be 
used  for  a  widespread  reorganization  of  elemen- 
tary education.  Several  Congressmen,  including 
Mr.  Hull,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affaii-s,  are  visiting  the  Philippines, 
and  a  number  of  officials  connected  with  the  War 
Department  or  staff  bureaus  at  Washington  ai-e 
to  make  the  journey  this  summer,  these  includ- 
ing Adjutant- General  Corbin,  Surgeon -General 
Sternberg,  General  Greely  {Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer), and  Inspector-General  Breckenridge.  Sec- 
retary Root  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  accompanying  these  ofiicers.  General 
Chaffee,  who  is  to  assume  command,  arrived  at 
Manila  last  month,  and  General  MacArthur  was 
announced  as  expecting  to  sail  for  home  by  way 
of  Japan  on  July  I.  Few  casualties  to  the  Amer- 
ican troops  have  been  rejKjrted,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  insurgent  bodies  have  continued 
and  give  up  their  arms.  The  policy 
insurgent  prisoners  has  been  con- 
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tinued,  and  not  manv  are  now  detained  in  cus- 
tody.  The  full  establishment  of  civil  authority 
as  superior  to  the  military  is  to  be  postponed 
until  September,  by  which  time  it  is  expected 
tiiat  the  work  of  pacification  will  in  a  general 
way  be  complete,  except,  of  course,  for  brigands 
and  small  bands  of  guerrillas.  Archbishop  Chap- 
pelle,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of 
Baltimore,  have  been  in  conference  with  the 
Vatican  authorities  at  Rome  over  the  various 
questions  involved  in  the  claims  of  the  Philip- 
pine friars.  Gen.  Frederick  D.  Grant  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  much  active 
experience  in  the  archipelago. 

The  situation  in  Porto  Rico  is  taking 

'*oSr?/oiA? *  ^^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  might  well  have  been 
expected.  Thoroughly  competent 
men  bad  been  sent  there  by  President  McKin- 
ley,  and  the  Foraker  act  represented  an  enlight- 
ened attitude  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The  tariff 
feature  of  the  P^oraker  act  supplied  Porto  Rico 
with  a  temporary  revenue  by  authorizing  the  col- 
lection of  a  duty  equal  to  about  one -seventh  of 
the  rates  under  the  general  Dingley  tariff.  This 
was  to  last  merely  while  Porto  Rico  was  creating 
a  system  of  internal  taxes  that  would  supply  or- 
dinary needs  and  make  it  feasible  to  establish 
entire  free  trade  between  that  island  and  the 
United  States.  On  July  4  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  is  to  be  con- 
vened, and  it  is  expected  that  the  Hollander  tax 
plan  will  be  found  adequate.  In  that  case  Pres- 
ident McKinley  will  promptly  announce  the  re- 
moval of  all  tariff  barriers.  It  has  been  a  use- 
ful experience  to  the  Porto  Ricans  to  have  to 
work  their  way,  so  to  speak,  to  a  position  of  free 
access  to  American  markets  by  providing  other- 
wise for  their  domestic  expenses. 

»..  «    T^  _^.  Althouffh  it  is  much  too  early  to  in- 

Th€ President's ^  ^  ^f  ^        .  •  j- 

Rejection  of  a  terest  the  country  m  a  serious  discus- 
Third  Term,   g-^j^   ^f  Presidential   candidates   for 

1904,  the  politicians  themselves  are  always  schem- 
ing for  points  in  the  great  game  ;  and  the  buzz- 
ing of  the  Presidential  bee  has  been  louder  in 
their  ears  this  summer  than  the  roar  of  industrial 
prosperity  or  the  whir  of  the  reaper  in  the  yel- 
low wheat-fields.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  thai  a  large  number  of  influential  Republi- 
can politicians  had  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  se- 
cure the  renomination  of  President  McKinley  for 
a  tnird  term.  Interviews  advocating  it  had  been 
given  to  the  press  by  prominent  men.  The 
movement  had  gone  so  far  that  the  President 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  the  matter  up  with  his 
Cabinet,  and  to  issue  to  the  public  over  his  own 
name  on  June  10  the  following  statement : 


I  regret  that  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term  has  been 
made.  I  doubt  whether  I  am  called  upon  to  give  it 
notice.  But  there  are  now  questions  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance before  the  Administration  and  the  country, 
and  their  just  consideration  should  not  be  prejudiced  in 
the  public  mind  by  even  the  suspicion  of  the  thought  of 
a  third  term.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  reiteration  of 
the  suggestion,  I  will  say  now,  once  for  all,  expressing 
a  long-settled  conviction,  that  I  not  only  am  not  and 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  but  would  not 
accept  a  nomination  for  it,  if  it  were  tendered  me. 

My  only  ambition  is  to  serve  through  my  second  term 
to  the  acceptance  of  my  countrymen,  whose  generous 
confidence  1  so  deeply  appreciate,  and  then  with  them 
do  my  duty  in  the  ranks  of  private  citizenship. 

William  McKinley. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  10,  1901. 

The  gentlemen  who  launch  third -term  movements 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  thinking  so  much  either  of  the 
country  or  of  the  President  himself  as  of  them- 
selves and  their  own  plans  and  objects.  But  the 
McKinley  movement  was  in  a  large  degree  patri- 
otic. Mr.  McKinley*s  announcement  was  uni- 
versally commended.  It  removed  all  possible 
doubt,  and  it  will  have  the  good  effect  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  partisanship  at  low  ebb  during 
the  remaining  years  of  the  Presidential  term. 
The  whole  country  rejoices  with  the  President  in 
the  good  news  that  Mrs.  McKinley 's  health  is  im- 
proving. It  was  expected  that  the  President  and 
his  wife  would  go  to  their  Ohio  home  before  the 
1st  of  July.  Mrs.  McKinley*s  protracted  illness 
made  it  necessary  that  the  President  should  give 
up  his  plan  of  spending  the  Fourth  of  July  with 
Secretary  Long  in  Massachusetts,  although  he 
had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  attending  the 
Harvard  commencement  late  in  June,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  to  receive  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D. 

m mil,/ Poii-'^^^  politwians  are  amusing  them- 
tics  of  an  selves  With  a  long  list  of  possible 
Off  Year.  Republican  candidates,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  are  Vice-President  Roosevelt 
and  Governor  Odell,  of  New  York  ;  Senators 
Hanna  and  Foraker  of  Ohio,  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Fairbanks  of  Indiana,  Sen- 
ator CuUom  of  Illinois,  Senator  Spooner  of  Wis- 
consin, and  last,  but  not  least,  Senator  Allison  of 
Iowa.  Two  of  these  men  are  said  to  be  assidu- 
ously at  work  as  determined  candidates.  Only 
four  months  of  Mr.  McKinley's  second  term  have 
expired,  and  the  country  at  large  will  not  bother 
itself  much  about  politics  for  three  years  to  come. 
It  is  not  likely,  even,  that  any  broadly  defined 
issues  will  mark  the  Congressional  elections  of 
next  year.  In  an  interview.  Senator  Jones,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
stated  last  month  that  in  his  opinion  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  take  up  the  Philippine  ques- 
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tion  as  its  principal  issue.  lie  pointed  out  Uie 
obvious  fact  tliat  llie  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  docs  not  fix  American  polioy  one  way  or 
the  other,  hut  merely  leaves  Coiifjresa  free  to  de- 
cide what  action  it  will  take.  'Die  Democrats, 
according  to  Senator  Jones,  will  oppose  the  jkiI- 
icy  of  retainiiiir  the  Phihppines,  and  will  advocate 
the  establishment  there  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  of  an  independent  republic  under  the 
guarantee  and  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Mr  Jones  also  declared  that  it  would  be  the 
general  Democratic  policy  to  oppose  the  ship- 
subsidy  bill  as  against  the  Republican  plan  of 
resurrecting  it.  The  Senator  remarked  that  the 
transconti Denial  railroads  would  have  is?ned 
their  orders  to  Kepublican  leadera  to  smother  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  hill,  and  that  the  Republican 
"Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  also  prevent 
the  reporting  back  to  the  House  of  the  Babcock 
tariff  bill,  aimed  at  trusts, — both  of  these  topics 
presenting  an  opportunity  to  the  Democracy. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Democrats  are 


.  the  TrftniM  (MInnpHpnIis'. 

r  upon  any  one  of  the  subjects 
»r  Jones  as  consiiluiing  a  party 
e  great  debate  as  to  what  really 
locrat  which  was  to  have  been 
imer  in  South  Carolina  by  Sena- 
McLaurin  has  been  abandom'd. 
Senator  McLaurin  had  been 
accused  of  too  much  pvm- 
pathy  with  the  Vjri-ad  plans 
and  policies  of  territorial  and 
comniei'cial  expansion  for 
which  the  McKinlcy  admin- 
istration stamls.  Till  man  had 
proposed  to  ilcLaurin  that 
they  should  both  resign  their 
seats  in  the  Senate,  and  then 
appeal  to  the  Democratic  vot- 
ers of  South  Carolina  to  de- 
cide at  a  pi'iniary  election 
which  of  them  should  be 
accorded  the  full  Senatorial 
term  as  South  Carolina's  typi- 
cal and  representative  Demo- 
crat. They  were  suljsequently 
persuaded  to  withdraw  their 
resignations ;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  ilr,  Mc- 
Laurin represents  a  growing 
element  of  Southern  and 
Western  business  men  of 
Democratic  affiliations  who 
are  tired  of  the  moral  domina- 
,  ^  tion  of  the  Democratic  party 
by  its  Populist  allies.     Under 
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these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  likely 
th»t  [lie  Democratic  party  can  rally  ilselt  for 
a  victory  in  tlie  Congressional  elections  next 
year.  Tlie  future  of  tlie  Philippine  question 
u  a  party  issue  will  be  determined  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  courae  of  events.  If  complete 
peace  should  be  secured  at  an  early  date,  as  now 
seems  probable,  and  if  I'apid  progress  begins  to 
be  sliown  in  civil  government,  educationa!  work, 
getileinent  of  the  cimrcii  and  laud  questions,  and 
the  growth  of  commerce,  so  that  the  amiy  can  be 
reduced  and  the  expense  of  holding  the  archi' 
pelago  brought  to  a  comparatively  low  point,  the 
Philippine  question  will  not  be  likely  to  assume 
the  paramount  place  in  our  pariy  contests. 

^^,  The  Cubans  now  expect  to  launch  their 
Autfianeitf  independent  republic  early  next  year, 
Ctnditiona.  ■[.|jj.  Q,-igjnai  acceptance  by  the  con- 
vention at  Havana  of  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the 
so-called  Flatt  amendment  as  respects  the  future 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
was  in  a  form  that  could  not  be  indorsed  at 
Washington.  Secretary  Boot,  on  behalf  of 
President  McKinley,  had  offered  the  visiting 
Cuban  committee  frank  and  elaborate  explana- 
tions of  all  the  points  set  forth  in  the  Piatt 
amenduienl,  in  order  to  reassure  their  minds 
and  make  plain  to  them  the  honorable  intentions 
of  the  American  Government.  The  Cuban  con- 
vention thereupon  availed  itself  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  to  make  official  incorporation  of  Mr. 
Root's  remarks  in  that  part  of  the  Cuban  consti- 


tution which  covered  the  subject  of  relations 
with  the  United  States.  The  promptness  with 
which  the  Administration  at  Washington  con- 
veyed to  Havana  its  disapproval  of  the  method 
that  had  been  pursued  caused  some  surprise,  but 
had  a  very  wholesome  effect.  While  Secretary 
Root's  explanations  had  undoubtedly  been  both 
lucid  and  sound,  they  could  not  be  made  a  pait 
of  the  enactment  to  which  they  had  reference. 
The  Cuban  convention  on  June  I'l  very  wisely 
voted  that  the  Piatt  amendment,  just  as  it  stood, 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  constitution.  A 
good  many  influential  people  in  Cuba  liad  hoped 
that  the  amendment  would  l>e  defeated,  for  the 
reason  that  they  desired  outright  annexation. 
The  constitution  as  a  whole  will  doubtless  soon 
be  re-offered  1.0  President  McKinley  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  meanwhile  the  convention  has  been 
drafting  an  electoral  law,  with  a  view  to  the 
holding  of  an  election  a  few  months  Itence. 
When  Congress  convenes  early  in  December,  it 
will  presumably  be  given  an  opportunity  by  the 
President  to  pass  upon  the  whole  situation,  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  new 
Cuban  government  will  be  inaugurated  and  our 
troops  wholly  withdrawn  at  sonic  early  date  next 
year.  So  far  as  our  own  Government  is  con- 
cerned, this  expeditious  solution  is  doubtless  a 
cause  of  congratulation  ;  and  the  Cuban  politi- 
cians are  naturally  happy  in  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting things  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  plain 
and  serious  truth  is  that  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
Cuban  people  in  all  their  best  interests  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Slates  could  not  be 
postponed  for  two  more  years,  or.  at  the  very 
least,  another  twelvemonth.  Cuba  needs  Amer- 
ican energy  and  experience  in  the  work  of  get- 
ting a  school  system  created  and  established,  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  adm 


Hard  Winter  ^^^^^  ^^  h&vo  reduced  our  forces  in 
inSoutii  the  Philippines  to  aboul  40,00U  men, 
'•■^"™-  nearly  all  of  whom  ai'e  engaged  in 
quiet  and  comfortable  garrison  riuty.  with  little 
if  any  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  if  tliey  were 
stationed  at  military  posts  in  the  T'nited  States, 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  British  in  South  Af- 
rica, who  still  maintain  there  an  anuv  of  about 
260,000  men,  greatly  worn  and  fatigued,  suffer- 
ing from  the  hardships  of  what  is  now  midwinter 
in  those  regions,  and  constantly  baffled  by  the 
astonishing  peraistence  and  mobilitv  of  the  enemy. 
The  British  Government  has  at  length  ceased  to 
repeat  its  assertion  that  the  war  is  over.  The 
leaders  of  the  Boers  themselves  declare  that  they 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  oC  giving  up,  and 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  keep  the  guerrilla 
warfare  going  on   for  an  indefinite  time.      It  is 
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supposed  that  there  are  from  15,000  to  'iiO,000 
Boers  still  in  ihe  field,  operating  ordinarily  in 
very  small  com  man  does,  a  number  of  which  oc- 
casionally unite,  however,  to  form  a  column  equal 
in  numbers  to  a  full  European  regiment.  There 
was  more  figliling  and  there  were  more  British 
losses  last  month  up  to  tjie  time  of  our  going  to 
pi-ess  than  for  several  monllis  previous  ;  and  the 
advantage  seemed  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Boers.  The  attempt  of  General 
Kitchener  lo  keep  them  cornered  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Transvaal  proved  wholly  un- 
successful, for — divided  into  small  companies — 
the  Boers  easily  broke  through  the  British  cordon 
and  carried  the  war  into  Cape  Colony  itself.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  here  the  engage- 
ments in  detail,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
on  May  30,  at  VJackfontein,  fifty  miles  from 
Johannesburg,  in  which  the  British  lost  more 
than  50  killed  and  about  120  wounded. 

i  Boers,  of  course,  are  not  in  a 
pogition  to  hold  prisoners  ;  and  tliey 
Depopuiatian.  ^^^  therefore  oUigetl  to  release  as 
many  as  they  capture.  The  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  now  no  prospects  whatever  of 
success  apart  from  their  careful  sequ estimation  of 
all  the  men  tliey  can  possibly  capture,  in  order 
to  bring  the  male  fighting  population  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  All  the  Boera  in  existence  would 
not  populate  an  average  ward  of  New  York  or 
Chicago.  If  only  there  were  Boers  to  populate 
two  such  wards  instead  of  one,  tliey  would  defeat 
the  British  in  the  eml.  But  as  matters  stand  it 
is  probable  that  the  Boers  must  in  a  few  months 
give  up  through  lack  of  men  and  ammunition. 
Prisoners  are  being  deported  to  Ceylon,  St. 
Helena,  Bermuda,  and  elsewhere,  in  great  num- 
bers. Lord  Kitchener  reported  that  in  the 
month  of  May  2, 640  Boers  were  either  killed  or 
captured.  Weyler's  Cuban  policy  of  concen- 
trating the  non-combatant  Boer  population  in 
specified  camps  has  been  put  into  force  by 
Lord  Kitchener,  with  the  result  of  a  deplorable 
amount  of  disease  and  suffering.  In  due  time 
the  British  will  win  through  the  grim  policy 
of  depopulation. 

,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Governor  of  the 
HoBurt.—for  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony, 
**'"'  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  immediate 
work  for  a  civil  governor  to  do  in  those  regions, 
came  home  to  England  for  a  vacation  in  May, 
and  was  received  witli  calculated  ostentation  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  the  other  leading  membei-s  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was.  furthermore,  immediately  con- 
ducted   to    the    King,    who    raised    him    io  the 


peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Milner  of  Cape 
Town, — all  in  recognition  of  his  alleged  great 
services  to  the  empire.  The  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  looking  on  with  curiosity  and  wonder- 
ing what  these  services  can  have  been.  It  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  outside  of  England  that  Mil- 
ner's  unfortunate  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
with  President  Kriiger  did  more  than  almost  any 
other  one  thing  to  bring  upon  England  this  in- 
glorious and  disastrous  war,  which  can  now  have 
no  possible  outcome  that  would  justify  it  as  a 
profitable  or  fortunate  thing  tor  England,  Un- 
doubtedly, Milner  is  an  excellent  and  upright 
gentleman,  full  of  honest  zeal  for  the  extension 
of  the  British  empire  everywhere  and  by  all 
means.  He  has  served  his  masters  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  But  he  has  cut  an  unenviable  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  at  this  particular  juncture  was  prob- 
ably as  remarkable  an  instance  of  trying  to  put 
a  good  face  on  a  bad  matter  as  history  has  ever 
recorded.  Lord  Milner  is  booked  to  return  to 
South  Africa  in  August. 

Tht  mntsana^^^^  dlscussion  in  England  has  fol- 
txt  War  lowed  the  report  of  Sir  David  Bar- 
*""■  hour,  head  of  the  Transvaal  Tax 
Commission.  This  commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  study  financial  conditions  and  resources, 
with  the  special  object  of  advising  as  to  the  abil- 
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ity  of  South  Africa  to  pay  the  cost  of  England's 
devastating  war.  It  is  proposed,  among  other 
tbings,  by  Sir  David  to  levy  a  10-per-cent.  tax 
on  the  net  profits  of  the  gold  mines.  This  is  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  English  holders  of  mining 
stocks,  and  it  is  even  less  pleasant  news  to  the 
French,  German,  and  other  Continental  investors 
who  own  a  great  part  of  the  shares  of  the 
mining  companies  of  the  Rand.  The  general 
work  of  the  parliamentary  session  is  not  proving 
very  productive  of  results,  although  there  have 
been  floods  of  fruitless  talk  and  plenty  of  evidence 
of  discord  in  the  ranks  of  both  British  parties. 

With  the  amount  of  indemnity  prac- 
^MUement     ^^^ally  agreed  upon,  and  also  the  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  by  which  China  is 
to  raise  the   money  and  pay  it  over,   the  great 
episode  of  the  international  expedition  to  Peking 
is  rounding  out  the  second  chapter.     Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  taels,  equal  to  |315,000,- 
000,  is  the  sum  that  is  said  to  have  been  fixed  upou. 
The  method  adopted,  it  seems,  is  an  issue  of  Chi- 
nese 4  per -cent,  bonds  which  will  be  received  at 
par  and  distributed  among  the  powers  in  such  pro- 
portion as  they  will  themselves  determine.     The 
United  States  and  England  successfully  resisted 
the  proposal   urged   by  Russia  and  Japan  that 
these  bonds  should  be  jointly  guaranteed  by  the 
group  of  creditor  powers.     An  increase  of  the 
tariff  duties  at  the  treaty  ports,  and  the  income 
from  certain  other  specified  taxes,  will  provide 
money  enough  to  pay  the  yearly  interest  charge 
and  to  accumulate  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ulti- 
mate liquidation  of  the  principal.     Thus,  China 
will  have  paid  very  heavily  in  the  end  for  the 
folly  and  villainy  of  the  high  oflBcials  who  en- 
couraged the  Boxers. 

It  is  not  reassuring  to  think  of  the 

'^"^ospec*?''' ^^^^^^^^^'^^  o^  t^«  European  forces 
with  the  atrocious  old  Empress  Dow- 
ager still  exercising  absolute  power ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  China's  worst  troubles  were  onlv 
beginning,  rather  than  ending.  It  will  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  formidable  revolutions  against 
the  Manchu  dynasty  do  not  occur  in  the 
early  future.  Count  von  Waldersee,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, left  Peking  on  June  3,  and  the 
British,  French,  and  Germans  are  retaining  in 
the  disturbed  region  of  China,  chiefly  around 
Tientsin,  only  about  3,000  troops  each,  the  Ital- 
ians leaving  1,200.  We  have  no  American 
troops  in  China  except  a  legation  guard  at  Pe- 
king of  about  150  men.  The  Russian  troops  left 
Peking  months  ago,  but  of  course  a  great  Rus- 
sian army  is  maintained  in  Manchuria,  without 
the  slightest  prospect  of  withdrawal  either  now 


or  at  any  future  time.  The  Imperial  Chinese 
court  is  not  expected  to  return  from  Singan-fu 
until  September. 

Famine  and  pestilence  usually  follow 
^it8*ReUef^  war,  and  China  affords  no  exception 

to  that  rule.  Starvation  prevails  in 
some  extensive  regions,  particularly  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shansi.  The  Christian  Herald ,  of  New 
York,  always  so  energetic  in  relief  work,  is 
raising  a  large  fund,  and  has  already  sent 
$20,000.  In  helping  the  suffering  Chinese 
women  and  children  in  this  time  of  their  great 
emergency,  we  are  not  only  showing  kindness  to 
a  gentle  and  patient  people  who  have  never  done 
us  any  wrong  even  in  thought, — for  these  people 
were  not  Boxers, — but  we  are  also  doing  some- 
thing to  insure  good  relations  between  this  country 
and  China,  a  consummation  much  to  be  desired. 
The  distribution  of  the  Christian  HeraWs  fund 
is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  leading  mission- 
aries than  whom  no  men  could  possibly  handle  it 
more  wisely.  The  brother  of  the  Emperor  is  to 
visit  Berlin  to  apologize  oflBcially  for  the  murder 
of  the  Baron  von  Ketteler,  and  a  statue  of  the  am  - 
bassador  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  Peking  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain  a 
year  ago.  Our  special  commissioner,  Mr.  Rock- 
hill,  who  has  been  representing  us  in  China  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  Mr.  Conger  to  the  United  States, 
will  soon  return  ;  and  Mr.  Conger,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  announced  that  he  will  sail  early  in 
July  to  resume  his  duties  as  United  States  min- 
ister at  Peking.  It  is  regarded  as  possible  that 
Mr.  Conger  may  be  nominated  for  the  governor- 
ship of  Iowa  in  September,  in  which  case  he 
would  presumably  resign  his  diplomatic  post. 

,  Berlin  is  now  the  great  center  of  Eu- 
tA«  Center  ropean  mnuence  and  activity,  and  our 
of  the  stage.  American  newspapers  ought  to  have 
a  much  better  and  fuller  news  service  from  Ger- 
many than  they  are  now  giving  their  readers. 
By  far  the  most  energetic  and  conspicuous  figure 
in  ail  Europe  is  the  Emperor  William  ;  and  his 
movements  and  utterances  alone  each  month  com- 
prise a  large  proportion  of  the  month's  current 
history.  The  Emperor  has  of  late  been  in  a  pacific 
mood,  and  he  continues  on  all  occasions  to  de- 
clare that  the  joint  expedition  to  China  has 
cemented  Europe  for  years  to  come  in  the  bonds 
of  comradeship  and  mutual  esteem.  In  connec- 
tion with  one  or  two  fresh  incidents  carefully 
managed,  the  Kaiser  has  paid  compliments  to  the 
French  army  that  have  pleasantly  affected  the 
Gallic  susceptibilities.  It  is  the  studious  policy 
of  Germany  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Hol- 
land in  all  possible  ways,  and  every  attention 
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was  eliown  Queen  Wilhelinina  and  lier  German 
husband  last  month  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  Berlin,  The  most  explicit  denials  have  been 
officially  made  in  Germany  ol  the  rumors  about 
the  proposed  pnrchase  of  Margarita  Island  from 
Veueznela.  It  is  declared  that  Germany  is  under 
no  tejnpiauon  whatever  to  seek  an  acquisition 
that  would  arouse  antagonism  in  the  United 
States  ;  nor  has  German}',  it  is  added,  any  use 
for  an  island  in  those  watera.  On  JunelG,  the 
great  Heinhold  statue  of  Bismarck,  which  has 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  Reichstag  building  in 
Berlin,  was  unveiled  in  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  and  a  vast  and  imposing  array  of 
notabilities  and  visitinu;  delegates.  A  very  elo- 
quent address  was  delivered  by  Chancellor  von 
Bulow.  The  statue  represents  Bismarck  in  mili- 
tary dress,  helraeted  and  stern.  While  bountiful 
harvests  are  general  throughout  the  United  States, 
serious  crop  failures  are  reported  in  Prussia,  and 
the  poverninent  departments  have  been  ordered 
to  provide  state  aid  in  one  way  and  another. 

The  spirit  of  France  is  illustrated  in 
e/(M  «oJ("  '''^  ^^'^^  *-^^  *  greater  popular  inter- 
est was  aroused  by  the  election  last 
month  of  two  '-Immortals"  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Academy  than  by  any  current  events  of  a  politi- 
cal, industrial,  or  financial  nature,  although  there 
were  many  passmg  pubhc  topics  of  a  considerable 


degree  of  importance.  One  of  the  places  in  the 
Academy  that  had  to  be  filled  was  that  of  the 
late  Due  de  Broglie  ;  and  tlie  Marquis  do  Vogue, 
though  obliged  to  make  a  hard  fight,  was  chosen 
after  a  number  of  balljts.  The  public  was  most 
concerned,  however,  with  the  contest  for  tlie  re- 
maining seat,  the  leading  candidate  being  the 
popular  young  poet,  M.  Edmond  Rostand,  whose 
"(jyi-ano  de  Bergerac "  had  made  him  widely 
known  throughout  the  world.  Against  him  was 
pitted  the  serious  historian,  Frederic  Masson. 
The  situation  was  deadlocked  until  M.  Paul 
Deschanel,  the  most  fastidious  and  popular  of  all 
the  younger  school  of  French  scholars  in  politics, 
had  to  leave  the  Academy  fo  take  his  place  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  was  pereietcntly  against  Rostand.  M.  de 
Freycinet,  to  break  the  deadlock,  changed  his 
vote,  and  the  young  poet  was  successful,  to  the 
great  joy  of  Madame  Bernhardt  and  the  Parisian 
public.  The  general  parliamentary  elections  of 
j'rance  do  not  come  ofE  until  May  of  next  year, 
but  every  sign  points  to  a  determined  struggle. 
The  monarchical  parties  are  dead,  and  the  most 
significant  phenomenon  is  the  rapid  rise  of  tho 
Radicals  and  Socialists  as  against  the  Moderate 
Republicans.  Domestic  questions,  rather  than 
foreign,  are  engrossing  the  French  mind.  Tho 
anti-Semitic  leader  Drumont  has  been  expelled 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  niulual  accu- 
sations of  the  other  leaders  of  the  so-called  Nil- 
tionalist  movement  have  brought  to  light  much 
tliat  has  tended  to  the  discredit  of  that  danger- 
ous menace  to  the  republic. 

A  Dau  hitr  ^"  June  1  there  occurred  the  birth 
toUeHoun  of  the  fitst  child  of  th^  voung  King 
ofSc.og.  ^j  itaiy_  Ti^g  arrival  of  a  daughter 
instead  of  a  son  was  a  keen  disappointment, 
chiefly  because  the  Salic  law  excludes  all  women 
from  succession  to  the  throne.  The  young  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  cousin  of  the  King,  thus  re- 
mains heir  presumptive  for  the  present.  In  spite 
of  the  large  and  constant  immigration  from  Italy, 
the  population  of  the  peninsula  continues  to  in- 
crease substantially.  The  statistics  of  the  recent 
census  give  the  total  population  as  32,449,754. 
The  last  census  was  taken  twenty  years  ago,  and 
disclosed  a  total  of  28,460,000.  Italy,  like  most 
other  European  countries,  especially  France, 
Spain,  and  Russia,  has  been  the  scene  of  pro- 
tracted and  very  disturbing  labor  strikes,  with 
riotousaccompaniments. 

.  Other  matters  that  were  of  concern  to 

Spain,  and  iht  Russia  were  for  the  moment  forgot- 

*"'*"'"■  ten  in  the  news  that  on  June  18  the 
fourth  daugliter  was  born  to  the  Czar.      A  son 
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hftd  been  ardently  hoped  for,  and  Dr.  Sclienck'a 
theories  are  again  iliscreilitfl.  Liule  Anastasia 
will  not  be  neglected,  however,  and  will  doubt' 
less  be  as  carefully  and  wisely  reared  and  taiis'it 
as  lier  sisters,  who  are  i  Olga,  now  six  years 
old  ;  Tatiana,  now  four,  and  Marie,  aged  two 
years.  The  Grand  Duke  Micliael,  the  Czar's 
brother,  is  still  the  heir  apparent.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Salic  laws  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ac- 
ces.<ti<in  of  women  to  several  European  thrones, 
for  they  make  quite  as  useful  sovereinns  as  men  ; 
and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  grouod  for  uii- 
happiness  over  the  birth  of  royal  daughters. 
England's  experience  is  in  everybody's  memory, 
and  Holland  would  not  exchange  Wilhelinina  tor 
a  veritable  paragon  of  the  other  sex.  The  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  is  a  better  ruler  than  any  of  her 
Peninsular  statesmen,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  she  is  so  soon  to  retire.  \fw  Spanish,  elec- 
tions have  been  held,  the  Ministerialists  winning 
by  a  considerable  majority.  On  the  1  Itli  of  June 
the  Queen  Regent  opened  the  Cortes  for  the  last 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  young  King  will  have  at- 
tained the  legal  age  of  sixteen  next  year,  and  the 


SoBtcit  eift. 


regency  will  terminate.  It  is  reported,  by  the 
way,  that  he  witnessed  his  first  hull  fight  on  a 
certain  Sunday  last  month,  .Speaking  of  disap- 
pointments in  the  matter  of  royal  heii's,  the  one 
that  has  made  the  most  extraordinary  sensation 
pertains  to  the  unhappy  reigning  house  of  Servia. 
The  accompanying  cartoon  from  a  German 
paper  shows  the  woe-begone  face  of  King  Alex- 
ander as  he  turns  his  back  on  the  parapiieroalia 
that  had  been  provided  for  the  expected  son  and 
heir.  It  is  reported  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  ma<le  between  this  same  King  Alexander 
of  Sei'via  and  the  Russian  Government  by  which 
Russia  is  to  resume  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Ever  eince  the  Russo- Turkish 
War,  there  has  been  intense  and  incessant  rivalry 
between  Anstro-Hungary  and  Russia  for  the  vir- 
tual domination  of  the  Balkan  states. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  bestowal  of  $10,000- 
*i^S"™o?«''000,  announced  in  our  issue  of  last 

month,  upon  the  four  Scottish  uni. 
the  largest  outright  and  completed 
gift  to  education  ever  made  by  any  individual. 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  successive  gifts  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago — that  institution  having  just 
now  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  with  great 
icJat — have  now  amounted  in  less  tlian  a  dozen 
years  to  about  as  great  a  total ;  and  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  last  month 
made  it  clear  that  his  giving  is  not  at  an  end. 
But  the  Scotch  universities  were  poor,  and  they 
were  in  danger  of  falling  far  behind  the  new 
standards  of  university  life  and  work.  As  finally 
arranged  after  much  discussion,  the  proceeds  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gift,  which  will  be  ioOO,  000  a 
year,  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which,  according  to  the  deed  of  gift  itself,  is  to 
be  applied  as  follows  : 

One-halt  of  the  neb  annual  income  Is  to  be  applied 
toward  the  Improvement  ami  eipanaion  of  the  uni- 
versities of  ScotlHnd  !□  the  faculties  of  science  and 
medicine,  al.so  tor  improving  and  extending  tlie  oppor- 
tunities for  iKieiitillc  reaearch  and  for  increasing  the 
fftcilitiei  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  history,  eoo- 
Donilcs.  English  literature,  and  modem  languages,  and 
such  other  aubjectfl  cognate  to  a  technical  or  commer- 
cial eilucatiou  as  can  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  uuiversity  curriculum  ;  by  the  erection  of  build- 
IngH,  laboratories,  clHss-rcioniii,  muBeumB,  or  libraries, 
the  providing  of  efflcient  appnratuH,  books,  »nd  equip- 
ment, the  instllutlon  and  endowment  of  pro(essor>ihipa 
and  lectureshipH,  including  poxt-graduate  lectureships, 
and  Bcliolnrstatps— more  especially  scholarshipe  tor  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  lesenrch  In  any  one  or  more  of 
the  subjects  before  named,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
tlie  committee  may  from  time  to  time  decide. 

It  was  at  fii-st  Mr.  Carnegie's  idea  to  use  his 
endowment  for  the  sake  of  making  tuition  free 
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to  all  Scotch  students  in  the  universities.  This 
idea  was  greatly  inodifieii,  however,  and  it  ie 
now  arranged  that  the  universities  will  continue 
to  charge  such  tuition  fees  as  they  like,  but  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  fund  will  pay  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  tuition  of  such  deserving 
students  as  may  thus  he  enabled  to  obtain  a 
higher  education.  The  trustees  have  the  right 
also  in  their  discretion  to  use  a  part  of  this  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fund  to  promote  university-ex- 
tension  lectures,  and  other  educational  objects. 

A  Htu  Preai-  ^'*^^''  '"'eresthas  been  aroused  in  the 
<i«ntaitiit  atfaira  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
M,s  Hopkin,.  gj^y  i,y  jj,g  completion  of  twenty-five 
years  of  its  marveloualy  successful  career,  and  by 
the  election  of  a  new  president  to  succeed  Dr. 
Oilman,  who  had    determined    to    retire.     Prof. 


Ira  Remsen  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ciiemiatry  ever  since  the  university  was 
opened,  and  in  absences  of  Dr.  Oilman  on  various 
occasions  he  had  served  as  acting  president.  Dr. 
Rowland,  whose  death  we  ootiid  last  month,  and 
Professor  Giidersleeve,  like  Dr.  Remsen,  had  been 
associated  with  President  Oilman  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  brilliant  work  of  creating  the 
most  widely  famed  of  all  American  universities. 
Altiiough  even  then  a  distinguished  specialist  and 
professor.  Dr.  Remsen  was  only  thirty  years  of 
age  when  he  organiapii  the  department  of  chem- 
istry at  naltiinorc.  and  his  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad  has  steadily  grown.  He  is  still  in  hif 
prime  at  fifty-five.  As  we  have  said  more  than 
once  before,  there  is  no  one  institution  for  higher 
education  in  this  country  where  at  the  present  time 
a  large  increase  of  endowment  would  be  so  pro- 
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ductire  of  results.  Post-graduate  study  and  re- 
■earch  literally  began  in  this  country  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  UnlTersity ;  and  wliat  has  been  done 
elsewhere  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  initiative 
and  leadership  of  that  institution. 

,.  -.  ..  President  Dabney  of  the  University 
tM  thmoriai  ol  Tennessee,  in  speaking  of  the 
inniinthii.  Washington  Memorial  Institution 
last  month,  assured  us  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  be  a  greater  educational  agency  ten  yeai-s 
hence  than  the  University  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Dab- 
ney was  jubilant,  and  was  expressing  his  enthu- 
siasm rather  than  attempting  exact  forecasts. 
Yet  be  would  be  ready,  doubtless,  to  make  a  se- 
rions  defense  of  his  prediction.  Elsewhere  in 
this  number.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  has  at  our  request  explained 
to  our  readers  just  what  the  Washington  Me- 
morial Institution  is  designed  to  do.  It  was  a 
happy  coincidence  that  as  President  Gilman  was 
retiring  from  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  which  he  had 
been  participating  in  the  choice  of  his  successor, 
he  was  met  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the 
new  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  whose 
object  it  was  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been 
unanimously  chosen  as  the  man  to  initiate  and 
direct  ite  work.  The  new  institution  will  bo  under 
the  auspices  of  the  leading  universities  and  higher 
teclinical  schools  of  the  country,  with  the  active 
aid  and  participation  of  all  the  departments  and 
bureaus  at  Washington,  including  not  only  the 
scientiiic  and  technical  establishments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  but  also  great  institutions 
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like  the  Congressional  Library,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  National  Museum.  It  will 
enroll  hundreds  of  students  in  the  coming  year, 
and  thousands  in  the  near  future.  The  plan,  as 
finally  worked  out,  has  come  quite  as  much  from 
experienced  heads  of  the  Oovernment's  scientific 
work  as  from  the  university  leaders  outside. 
The  advisory  board  wilt  include  the  President 
and  Cabinet,  and  other  high  officials.  Presi- 
dent Gilman  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
great  national  opportunity  for  usefulness  that 
lies  before  him. 

-^.  Apart  from  the  oTganization  of  the 

eaucatimai  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  the 
Httti.  most,  significant  new  undertaking  in 
the  educational  world  is  perhaps  the  founding  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Beaearch. 
This  enterprise  is  not  to  be  carried  on  in  rivalry 
with  existing  medical  colleges,  but  is  to  cooperate 
with  them  all  in  the  field  of  special  and  extended 
investigation.  Its  headquarters  will  be  in  New 
York,  but  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
is  at  present  Dr.  William  II.  Welch,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore,  the  secretary 
being  Dr.  L.  Eminett  Holt,  of  New  York.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  are  men  of  like 
prominence  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Rockefeller  has  advanced  {200,000  for 
immediate  or  early  expenditure,  with  more  to 
come.  President  Schurman  announced  at  Cornell 
on  June  19  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  ofiered  that 
university  a  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  should  be  sub- 
scribed by  others.  Brown  University  has  re- 
ceived the  equivalent  of  more  than  a  million  in 
the  form  of  the  famous  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 
brary, with  money  for  building  and  endowment. 
Many  smaller  gifts  to  various  universities  and 
institutions  have  been  announced  from  the  com- 
mencement platforms.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Richard 
D.  Harlan,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Lake  Forest  University,  near 
Chicago.  He  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Justice  Har- 
lan of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  principal  col- 
leges for  women  are  showing  exceptional  growth, 
and  the  graduating  class  at  Smith  College  num- 
bered '254,  which  is  the  largest  class  ever  gradu- 
ated from  any  woman's  college.  \'as6ar's  largest 
class,  numbering  142,  also  graduated  last  month. 
American  colleges  and  universities  were  never 
before  in  such  close  relation  to  the  practical  life 
of  the  country,  and  the  great  army  of  new  gradu- 
ates will  find  plenty  of  good  work  to  do,  and  will 
be  the  better  fitted  for  that  work,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  opportunities,  duties,  and  pleasures  of  life, 
by  reason  of  the  superior  educational  advantages 
that  they  have  enjoyed. 
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In  our  obituary,  record  occur  the 
^tt'i"     """"^s   of   several    American    public 

men  of  prominence.  Of  these,  tlie 
only  one  wlio  died  in  office  was  Uov.  William  J. 
Samford  of  Alabama.  Former  Governors  Pin- 
gree,  of  Michigan,  and  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  had 


lish  literary  men,  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Robert 
W.  liuclianaii.  passed  away  early  in  June.  Each 
of  these  writere  had  visited  the  United  Slates, 
but  the  American  public  is  probably  more  fa- 
miliar with  tlie  work  of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  espe- 
cially his  famous  story.  '-All  Sorts  and  CondilioM 
of  Men,"  than  with  the  poems  and  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  In  recent  years,  Sir  Walter  had 
been  more  actively  occupied  with  his  groat  work 
of  studying  und  recording  the  history  of  London, 
section  by  section,  than  in  the  writing  of  fiction. 
On  the  day  when  the  Bismarck  statue  was  being 
unveiled  occurred  the  funeral  of  Count  William 
von  Bismarck,  the  second  son  of  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  who  died  at  U  raw  ford  sville, 
Ind.,  in  his  eighty -third  year,  had  in  his  day  been 
one  of  the  most  infiuential  and  useful  educators  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  was  for  thirty  years 


only  recently  retired  from  official  station. 
Pingree  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Maine,  and 
served  through  the  Civil  War,  after  which  he 
moved  to  the  West  and  uiade  his  home  in  Detroit. 
For  a  time  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory, and  soon  became  a  shoe  manufacturer 
his  own  account,  building  up  a  very  large  bi 
ness.  As  a  man  of  rugged  energy  and  great 
dependence  of  character,  his  entry  into  politics 
as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Detroit  marked 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  served 
four  successive  terms  as  mayor  and  two  as  gov- 
ernor, and,  quite  apart  from  specific  achievements, 
he  lifted  public  lite  out  of  mere  party  ruts  and 
gave  a  forcible  e:(ampie  of  the  influence  that  a 
successful  business  man  may  wield  in  public  office. 
Ex- Representative  Boutelle,  of  Maine,  had  l>een 
for  several  years  incapacitated  by  illness  (or  ser- 
vice in  Congress,  and,  in  fact,  had  never  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.  Mr.  Boutelle's  record  at 
Washington  had  been  a  long  and  honorable  one. 
Mr.  Edward  Moran,  the  artist,  and  Mr.  James 
A.  Heme,  the  actor  and  playwright,  had  won 
distinction  in  theii-  respective  professions,  and 
were  still  in  active  life.     Two  well-known  Eng- 


president  of  Wabash  College.  The  Tlon.  Hiram 
Price,  of  Iowa,  who  livert  to  be  eighty-seven  years 
old,  and  who  had  served  many  years  in  Congress 
and  as  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  was  au 
exci^llent  tyiie  of  the  useful  citizen  and  honor* 
able  man  of  uffairs. 
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Mny  23.— The  Alabama  Conslltational  Conveatfon 

taeets  and  effects  a  permanent  organluitloa Five 

otdets  of  the  graduatliig  class  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  are  dismissed,  and  six  suspended, 
[or  insubordination. 

May  S3. — The  election  ot  members  of  the  Vil^nla 
Constitutional  CouTentiou  results  In  the  I'etum  of  a 
large  Democratic  majority. 

May  35, — Senators  Tillman  and  McLiaurln,  of  South 
Carolina,  resign  their  seats  as  the  result  of  a  joint  de- 
bate, and  demand  reClectiou. 

Mar  37.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  renders 
its  decision  in  the  insular  test  cai«s,  declaring  that 
duties  collected  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Porto  Rlcan 
tariff  law  were  illegal  and  must  be  refunded,  but  that 
the  law  itself  is  coDstitutlunal. 

May  28.— Ex-Go veruor  Oates,  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Alabama,  offers  an  ordinance  on  the  suf- 
frage question The  city  of  New  Orleans  recovers  pos- 
session of  the  wharves  and  public  landings,  controlled 
for  the  past  Cwenty-Qve  years  by  private  corporations 
....The  United  Stat«s  Supreme  Court  adjourns  until 
October. 

May  30.~Presldeut  McKlnley  and  his  party  retnru  to 
WHsbFligtOD  after  their  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

May  31. — Governor  McSweeney  ot  South  Carolina  de- 
clines to  accept  the  resignations  of  Senators  Tillman 
and  McLttUrin The  New  York  City  Repablicau  or- 
ganization declares  in  favor  ot  anti-Tamiiiaay  union 
and  for  direct  primary  nominations. 

June  1. — The  Nationalist  party  elects  SeOor  Miguel 
Gener  Mayor  ot  Havana,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
Mnnicipal  Council. 

June  3. — Senator  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  agrees 
to  withdraw  his  resignation  of  his  seat. 

June  4. — The  Havana  Municipal  Conncil  unanimously 
rejects  the  Dady  bid  (approximately  tl4,D00.D00)  for  the 

sewering  and   paving   contract The  United  States 

Treasury  Department  Issues  an  order  forbidding  the 
entrance  to  the  port  of  New  York  ot  immigrants  af- 
flicted with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  on  the  ground  that 
It  is  a  dangerous  contagious  disease. 

June  5. — Senator  Tillman,  ot  South  Carolina,  with- 
draws bis  resignation,  on  the  ground  that  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  tendered  has  been  thwarted. 

June  T.— Governor  Stone  ot  PennsylvaDin  signs  the 
rapid-transit  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

June  11. — President  McKinley  issues  a  statement  de- 
claring that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term 
nnder  any  circumstances The  Alabama  Constitu- 
tional Convention  adopts  the  first  part  ot  the  new  con- 
stitution. 

June  13.— The  United  States  battleship  nUnoUl,  on 
her  trial  trip,  makes  a  record  ot  17.31  knots  an  hour  tor 

tonr  hours Fourteen  ordinances  granting  valuable 

street-railway  franchises  are  passed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Council. 


June  13.— The  new  United  States  mint  at  Phllftdel- 
pbia  is  accepted  for  the  Government  by  Secretary  Gage 

Although  John  Wanama Iter  offers  to  give  (2, SOO, 000 

for  the  franchises  conferred  by  the  Philadelphia  street- 
railway  ordinances  for  no  consideration  to  the  city. 
Mayor  Ashbridge  signs  the  ordinances  o^  passed  by  the 
Council William  D.  Jelks  succeeds  William  J.  Sam- 
ford,  deceased,  as  Governor  ot  Alabama. 

June  1S.-~ President  McKlnley  reappoints  Gov,  Miguel 
A.  Otero  ot  New  Mexico. . .  .The  Uuited  States  Philip- 
pine Commission  appoints  seven  Supreme  Court  judg^ 
with  SeQor  Arellano  as  Chief  Justice. 

POLITICS  AND  OOV- 
ERNHENT-FOREIQH. 
May  33.-Tfae  Rus- 
sian loan  is  heavily 
oversubscribed  at  Paris 
banks., ..It  is  an- 
nounced that  A  r  a  b  1 
Pasha,  the  Egyptian 
rebel  who  was  banished 
to  Ceylon  in  1882,  has 

been   pardoned The 

Swedish  Parliament 
adopts  the  compromise 
on  the  army-reorgani- 
sation bill  of  the  gov- 


May  38.- The  Cana- 
dian Parliament  is  pro- 
May  34.-Slr  Alfred 
Mllner  arrives  In  Lon- 
(Japan's  new  premier.)  don  from  South  Africa, 

Is  received  by  the  King, 

and  Is  created  a  peer The  recent  rising  in  Algeria  is 

debated  In  the  Ft«nch  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

May  39.- The  Norwegian  Parliament  confers  the  fran- 
chise on  women  taxpayers. 

May  26.— The  Spanish  elections  result  in  the  return 
ot  120  Ministerialists  Mtd  30  members  of  the  opposition. 

May  27.- The  Russian  minister  of  the  interior  forbids 
the  publication  of  the  tiovoe  Vremya  tor  one  week. 

June   1,— Adaughter  is  born  to  the  King  and  (Jueea 

of  Italy In  a  British   parliamentary  by-election  in 

Essex  the  Liberal  candidate  is  returned  by  a  greatly  in- 
creased majority,  .  ^ .  *, 

June  4,— Mr.  Robert  Reid  consenU  to  smreAder  his 
Newfoundland  telegraph  lines  to  the  govern  me  nCand 

to  revise  his  land-grant« The  Marquis  de  Sur-Sa- 

Inces,  awell-kaown  French  loyalist,  is  arrested  at  Paris. 

June  6. — After  considerable  debate,  the  British  House 
of  Commons  grants  the  sum  ot  £15,779,000  to  be'ex- 
peuded  by  the  War  OfHce  for  transports  and  remounts 

The  civil  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  busineffl 

methods  of  the  British  War  Office  makes  its  report  to 
Parliament. 

June  11,— The  Queen  Regent  opens  the  Spanish  Cort«8 
for  the  lost  time,  as  the  regency  ti 
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June  13.— The  German  battleship  Zttehrlimen  Is 
laanched  ax  Kiel,  in  the  presence  of  Emperor  William 
Many  political  arrests  are  reported  from  Poland. 

June  IS.  The  Britlnh  Government's  financial  expert. 
Sir  David  Barbour,  recommends  that  the  TraDSvaal 
mines  be  taxed  £450,000  yearly  to  help  defray  the  cost 

June  IT. — It  Is  announced  that  Russia  has  decided  to 
renevr  the  leattes  of  the  Commander  and  Tulery  Islands 
In  the  North  Pacific. 

Jnne  18.— A  fourth  daughter  Is  bom  to  the  Csar  and 
Czarina  of  Russia. 

INTERNATIONAL  RKLATIONa. 
May  38.— By  a  vote   of   IB  to   1*,   the  Cuban  Con- 
stitutional Convention  adopts  the  Piatt  amendment, 
with  certain  explanatory  additions,  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Cuban  constitution. 

May  SO.-^ueen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  and  her  con- 
sort arrive  in  Germany  on  a  visit  to  Emperor  William- 
May  81.— The  United  States  Government  rejects  the 
Cul)an  Constitutional  Convention's  Hcceptance  of  the 
Plntt  amendment  and  Inslste  on  an  unqualified  accept- 
ance  of  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 


June  10.— A  special  embassy  from  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco is  received  by  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
at  London. 

June  11.— Ambassador  Whlt«,  at  Berlin,  authorizes 
the  stat«ment  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 


Jnne  13. — The  Cubiin  Constitutional  Convention,  by 
a  vot«  of  16  to  IT,  4  members  being  absent,  accepts  the 
Piatt  amendment  without  qualiQcatfoa. 

June  14.— SigDOT  Prinetti,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  explains  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  Italy 
is  seeking  cordial  relations  vrith  the  I.rfitln-Americ»n 
8tat«s  aud  announces  Italy's  Inteotlon  to  open  commer- 
cial   negotiations 
with   the    UniCvd 
States  and  Russia. 
June  IT.  —  The 
Chilean   Claims 
Commission    a  n  - 
noances   Its  deci- 
sion of  the  Itnta 
case   in   favor   of 
the  United  Statt-s 
....United  Stales 
Minister    Loom  is 

from  VenezuelHto 
Portugal;  Her- 
bert W.  Bowen, 
recently  appoint- 
ed Minister  to  Per- 
sia, goes  vo  Vene- 
zuela, being  suc- 
ceeded  in    Persia 

THB  I^iTB  JAMKS  A.  BBHNK.  by  Lloyd    C.    GM* 

(Actor  and  playivrlglit.)  com. 


(A  well-known  English  writer.) 

June  18.— Russia  gives  notice  to  the  United  States  of 
an  increase  in  the  duties  on  bicycles  and  naval  stores : 
Secretary  Gage  protests. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

MayS3.—Flghting  takes  place  between  German  troops 

an4  the  Chinese Two  cases  of  smallpox  occur  among 

the  Indian  troops  in  China. 

May  ST. — The  British  indemnity  proposals  are  viewed 
with  increasing  favor  by  the  other  powers. 

May  38. — The  German  Emperor  issues  an  order  for 
the  return  of  Count  von  Waldersee  and  the  reduction  of 
German  troops  in  China Plague  is  serious  at  Hong- 
kong, there  being  187  deaths  in  one  week. 

June  8.— There  is  a  great  military  display  at  Peking 
on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Count  von  Walder- 

see Nine  companies   of  the    Ninth    United    States 

Regiment  return  to  Manila  from  China. 

June  5.— General  ChsSee  arrives  at  Manila  from 
China- 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

May  23.— Plague  breaks  out  at  Port  Elizabeth Five 

hundred  Boer  prisoners  arrive  at  Bombay  to  be  sent  to 

May  35.— The  Boers  attack  the  convoy  of  General 
Plumer's  column  and  destroy  half  of  it. 

May  37.— The  Boers  near  Cradock  advance  south  to- 
ward  Maraisburg;  they  capture  a  post  of  41  British  of 
the  Midland  Mounted  Rifles. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(ElnE  Edward  YII.  f 


la  board  the  yacht,  hot  BBO»ped  injury.) 


May  38.— The  Uoera  are  active  In  the  Tarkaatad  dis- 
trict  Two  farmers  ace   tried    by   court-martial   at 

Cn^ocfc. 

Maf  39. — Delarey  attacks  General  Dixon's  brigade  of 
Ibe  Seventh  Battalion  o(  YeomaDry  near  VlalifonteiD  ; 
the  British  lose  6  officers  and  51  men  killed  and  6  officers 
and  115  men  wounded. 

Jaae  S. — Seven  hundred  Boers  tinder  Commandant 
Sebeeper  attack  the  town  of  Willowmore,  Cape  Colony, 
hnt  are  repulsed  after  a  nine  hours'  flght. 

June  6. — Colonel  Wilson,  with  240  of  General  Kitch- 
ener's scouts,  surprises  and  routs  400  Boers  belongiUK 
to  Beyer's  command,  M  miles  west  ot  Warm  Baths ; 
the  Boers  leave  37  dead,  100  priBoners,  and  8,000  cattle, 
with  wagons  and  supplies,  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who  lose  3  men  killed  and  15  wounded.. . -General  El- 
liot's column  engages  De  Wet  near  Reitz,  capturing 
wagons,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  cattle ;  British  and 
Boers  lose  heavily. 

Jnnel3.— Boers  surprise  and  capture  200  men  of  tbe 
Victorian  Mounted  Rifles  in  camp  at  Steenkool^prult, 
killing  3  officers  and  16  men. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  al. — The  Belgian  glassnorkera'  strike  terminates 

The  A/merica't  Cup-defender  Constitnliim,  has  ber 

first  trial. 

Uay  32. — Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  yacht  Shanvrock  II., 
challenger  for  the  Am^rhia's  Cup,  has  all  her  span*  car- 
ried away  in  a  squall  on  the  Solent,  while  King  Kdwnrd 

is  on  boud The  prisoner  Uresci,  assassin  of  King 

Humbert   of  Italy,   commits  suicide  in  San  Stefano 

May  23.— The  volcano  of  Keloet,  In  Java,  is  in  erup- 
tion ;  grtat  loss  of  life  lii  reported. 

May  2t.—As  the  result  of  an  explosion  in  the  Universal 
Colliery,  in  the  Aber  Valley,  South  Wales,  between  70 
and  SO  men  loea  their  lives. 


May  39.— Fire  in  a  Prussian  mine  causes  the  death  of 
31  miners. 

May  87.— The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  Phil- 
adelphia adopts  a  resolution  providing  (or  a  committee 
to  draft  a  statement  of  faith  to  be  presented  to  next 
year's  assembly  at  New  York The  Cooperative  Con- 
gress opens  at  Middlesborough,  England. 

May  28.— The  British  expedition  in  Somallland,  East 
Africa,  against  the  Mad  Mullah  lights  a  sharp  action, 
capturing  6,000  head  of  cattle  and  cutting  off  the 
Mnl  lab's  base  of  supplies. 

May  39.— L.  F.  Loree  is  chosen  president  of  the  Baltic 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  succeed  John  K.  Cowen,  re- 
signed  The  Socialist  Congress  at  Lyons  closes. 

May  80.— The  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  University- 
is  opened. 

June  l.~Announ cement  ia  made  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Bockefeller's  Intention  to  establish  in  New  York  City 
tbe  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

June  a.— Prof,  Ira  Remsen  is  elected  president  Of  the- 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  succeed  Dr.  Daniel  C. 

Glluian.  resigned W.  H.  Newman  Is  elected  president 

of  tbe  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

June  6.— The  horse  Volodyovskl,  leased  by  William 
C.  Wbllney,  of  New  York,  wins  the  English  'Derby.... 
Delegates  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
entertained  by  the  London  Chamber. 

June  7. — Andrew  Carnegie  transfers  to  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  Ihe  Scotch  unlversitieB(10,000,0001n  S-per- 
ceiit.  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds,  half  of 
the  income  to  be  used  to  increase  the  facilities  of  the 
universities  in  specified  branches,  and  the  other  balf  to 
pay  tees  and  assist  students  in  other  ways. 

June  8. — A  tornado  destroys  lives  and  property  in  Ok- 
lahoma Territory. 

June  10.— In  an  engagement  with  Filipino  Insurgents 
near  I.ipn,  in  Luzon,  Capt.  Anton  Springer,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
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and  Second  Lieut.  Walter  H.  Lee,  Engineers,  are  killed  ; 
Capt.  William  H.  Wilhelm  dies  later  of  wounds. 

June  11. — Sixteen  miners  are  killed  by  an  explosion 
at  Port  Royal,  Pa The  Southern  Industrial  Conven- 
tion is  opened  at  Philadelphia. 

June  12.— The  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Glasgow  University  is  celebrated. 

June  18. — The  London  bank-rate  is  reduced  from  3X 
to  8  per  cent. 

June  16.— A  statue  of  Bismarck  is  unveiled  at  Berlin. 

OBITUARY. 

May  21.— Gen.  Fits5-John  Poi-ter,  78.... Hon.  Wilbur 
F.  Porter,  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New 

York  in  1896,  69 Ex-Congressman  Charles  A.  Bou- 

telle,  of  Maine,  62. 

May  28.— Ex-Gov.  John  Riley  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  57 
M.  Charles  Boysset,  member  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  84. 

May  25. — George  J3.  Cheney,  a  well-known  piano 
manufacturer,  73. 

May  27. — J.  M.  Brydon,  a  leading  English  architect,  61. 

May  90. — Ex-Congressman  Hiram  Price,  of  Iowa,  87 

Gen.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 

75 Count  William  Bismarck,  second  son  of  the  late 

Prince  Bismarck,  49. 

May  81. — Daniel  B.  Robinson,  a  well-known  railroad 
official,  54. 
June  2. — E^x-Congressman  Richard  C.  McCormick,  of 


New  York,  69. . .  .James  A.  Heme,  the  actor  and  play- 
wright, 60. 

June  4.— Georg  Vierllng,  the  Berlin  composer,  81. 

June  5. — Representative  Robert  Emmet  Burke,  of 
Texas,  54. . .  .Edward  Kimball,  famous  for  his  success  in 
raising  funds  for  churches,  78. 

June  6.— Ex-Chief  Justice  Thomas  Durfee,  of  Rhode 
Island,  75. 

June  7.— Bishop  William  Rufus  Nicholson,  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  79. ...Mrs.  Mary  Ashley 
Townseud  (**  Xariflfa"),  writer  of  poetry,  69. 

June  8.— Dr.  Joseph  Farrand  Tuttle,  president  emer- 
itus of  Wabash  College,  83. 

June  9. — Eklward  Moran,  marine  and  landscape  paint- 
er, 72 Sir  AValter  Besant,  the  English  novelist,  63. 

June  10.— Robert  Williams  Buchanan,  English  poet, 

critic,  and  novelist,  60 Robert  James  Loyd-Lindsay, 

first  Baron  Wantage,  one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  69. 

June  11.— Gov.  William  J.  Samford,  of  Alabama,  56. 

June  13.— Prof.  Truman  Henry  Saflford,  of  Williams 
College,  the  distinguished  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, 65. 

June  15.— Neil  Warner,  tragedian,  70. ...Gren.  Max 
Weber,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  77. 

June  17. — Louis  Aldrich,  the  well-known  actor,  58 

Prof.  Hermann  Friedrich  Grimm,  the  German  art 

critic,  73. 

June  18.— Ex-Gov.  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  61. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced 
for  this  month : 

Educational.— The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, at  Detroit,  July  8-12 ;  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  5-8;  the  New 
York  University  Convocation,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July 
1-3 ;  the  International  Kindergarten  Convocation,  at 
Buffalo,  July  1-8 ;  the  American  Library  Association, 
at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  July  3-16;  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  July  9 ; 
the  Indian  Educators'  Congress,  at  Buffalo,  July  15-20 ; 
the  National  German- American  Teachers'  Association, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  10-18 ;  the  National  Music 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  July  2-5. 

ScieStifig. — The  American  Fisheries  Society,  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  July  19-20 ;  the  National  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  July  12-15. 

Religious.— The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  6-10 ;  the  Interna- 
tional Epworth  League  Convention,  at  San  Francisco, 
July  19-21 ;  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Detroit, 
July  24-28 ;  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  Interna- 
tional Convention,  at  Chicago,  July  25-28 ;  the  National 
Young  People's  Union  of  the  United  Prei>byterian  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches,  at  Winona,  Ind., 
.luly  24-28  ;  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalist  Church,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  10-17  ; 
the  Young  People's  Alliance  of  the  Evangelical  Associ- 
ation, at  Buffalo,  July  25-28 ;  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  Secretaries'  and  Physical  Directors' 
School,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July  23-August  22  ;  the 
World's  Student  Conference,  at  East  Northfleld,  Mass., 
June  28-July  7 ;  the  Young  Woman's  Conference,  at  the 


same  place,  July  12-22 ;  the  Pan-American  Bible  Study 
Congress,  at  Buffalo,  July  17-31 ;  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  meetings  at  Beulah  Park,  near  Cleve- 
land, O.,  July  19-28 ;  and  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  12-21. 

Refokmatory.— A  National  Social  and  Political  Con- 
ference, at  Detroit,  June  28-July  4 ;  the  National  Re- 
form Press  Association,  at  Detroit,  June  28-July  4  ;  the 
Southern  Negro  Congress,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  1-6  ; 
the  National  Negro  Industrial  Convention,  at  the  same 
place,  July  12-13  ;  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League,  at 
Buffalo,  July  11-14;  the  International  Anti-Cigarette 
League,  at  Buffalo,  July  11-14. 

Commercial.  — The  Trans- Mississippi  Commercial 
Congress,  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  July  16-20 ;  the  Busi- 
ness Union  of  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada 
(colored),  at  Concord,  N.  0.,  July  4-7 ;  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association,  at  Buffalo,  July  10. 

MiscELLANEOue.  —  The  Associated  Fraternities  of 
America,  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  on  July  16 ;  the 
Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association,  at  Detroit,  on 
July  30;  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Osteopathy,  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  July  2-6 ;  the 
National  Deaf  Mutes'  Association,  at  Buffalo,  on  July  8 ; 
the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women,  at  Buf- 
falo, July  8-13 ;  the  Armenian  National  Congress,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  July  4 ;  the  International  Con- 
vention of  Swiss  Turners  of  North  America,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  June  30-July  4 ;  the  National  Turnfest,  at 
the  same  place,  July  16-18 ;  Native  Celebration  of  the 
Fall  of  the  French  Bastile,  at  Tahiti  Island,  Society 
Islands,  on  July  14 ;  and  the  Alfred  Millennial  Cele- 
bration, at  Winchester,  England,  the  last  week  of  the 
month. 


TOPICS   OF  THE   MONTH   AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD   IN   CARICATURE. 


"  Why  are  you  cairyiDS  away  the  throne  !  " 

>B.   CAIU.BOIE-B    IDIi    OW    TB»    CLIMAX     OT    A    THBILUNO  "  Morgan-B  bOdght  It,  lH«a.     Hb  gliyH  tt'U  DUUlB  » DiCS  pOrCh 

woiaA>  DRAMA  chair  lor  Lis  Bummer  cottage." 

-The  time  1«  coming  when  the  power,  will  combine  to  From  the  Joumoi  (New  York). 


t  Britain.    The  United  States  will  Btsp  Inai 


say. 'Don't  1 '  "—Andrew  CARHBaii. 


the  soH:alled  Americaa  iDvasioo  oF  England.    The  car- 


Fromtha  Journal  (New  York).  tCOQs  on  this  page,  particularly  those  by  Mr.  Opper,  ot 
the  New  York  Journal,  are  typical  examples.    It  was 

IN  one  way  or  another,  the  position  ot  Great  Britain  bod  enough  to  have  Americans  buying  up  LondoD  raJl- 

bas  bad  more  attentioD  from  the  cartoonists  ilur-  waysatid  British  ateamship  lines,- but  the  climax  was 

Ing  the  past  month  than  a'ly  other  group  of  topico.  reached  when  an  American  actually  won  the  Derby  I 
Those  in  Ajnerican  [lapere  have  expressed  unbounded 
amosement  over  John  Bull's  state  of  mind  respecting 
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"No,  TenWy.  yonhoven't  got  a  UvIdk  sboir  tor  that  plec« 
of  pie;  nursle  has  her  eye  on  It." 

Prom  the  Journal  (New  Torkt. 


Dots  the  ConBtltutlon  follow  the  flag,  or  does  the  flait  fol. 
low  the  Constitution,  or  does  the  flagetltatl  follow  the  conat. 
or  do*fl  the  conatiflutlon  follow  the  gag,  or— where  are  w» 
anjway?-Froin  the  Trthune  (MlnneapollB), 
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~  ~  UarR  to  uncle  Ham  ft-alngliiK. 

AB  IT  witL  BE.  "There'srooinforalloryou." 

HoimBBOLOSR  BvLL :  "  Wh&t's  tblB.  another  rise  In  co&ir  "  From  the  Exprai  (London). 

Tbm  Coai.  Mah  ;  "  Gone  np.  sir.  on  nccoun  t  uf  the  Budget." 
HotnBBOLnait  Bri.i.  (■□grilr) :  "  TblB  is 
too  bad.    I  believe  If  there  was  DO  coal  tax 
fon'd  still  put  np  the  price— and  blame  it 
on  toaUEsr!"— From  MoomMat  (London). 

The  cartoons  on  this  page,  all  of 
them  from  London  sonrces,  ahow  the 
other  side  of  the  case.  They  reflect 
-with  much  fidelity  the  real  constemB- 
lk>D  of  the  British  public  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  all-devouring  character 
of  the  American  trusts.  In  times 
past,  English  public  opinion  has  at- 
tributed ererything  that  happened 
In  America  either  \a  the  influence  of 
the  Irish  vote  or  else  to  the  Iniqui- 
tooe  advocates  of  a  protective  tariff. 
But  now  the  tmsta  are  supposed  to 
be  the  moving  cause  of  everything 
that  England  regards  aa  detrimental 
in  any  manner  to  her  own  interests. 

Mennwhile,   the  combination   move-  „ 

ment  has  taken  pretty  nrm  root  in 

British  soU,  and  the  British  public         Co*"- Owner:  "  That  you,  8am  ?  Yes-well,  we're  being  rnlned.    Do  yon  think 

will  soon  discover  that  it  will  have  to    ^  n  ",7«'^  "T.^J"'"'"''''"*"''^''^'''  ,,,         „  .„         „,    „„ 

_«_.  t.     .tt-^n^,.  t„  .u-  t— ,»t.  f.  I,  Unclb  Sam  :      Gnass  you  can  afford  Che  ahminjt.    But  It  yon  like  I'll  bny  np 

tfve  Itfl  «tt«nUon  to  the  tmste  It  has     yo^,  ^m  ™a|.„,i„e,  „  „ell  as  yoar  ships."    (Owner  rinits  off.  and  thinks  bette? 

■t  bOIDK  of  H.)— From  Afoonshtne  (London). 
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From  maAdeTodaUclt  (Berlin). 


Brodrick;  "YoaBeewe  have  six  Eood  senerals,  and  we 
MUST  give  them  •omeCfalns  l«  do." 

Winston  Chitrcbii^:  "I  anppose  It  ie  all  right,  but  I 
bare  klwKj^  tliouKht  that  the  (xenerals  were  made  tor  the 
army,  not  the  army  tor  the  Benerala." 

From  Jvdu  (Loadoo). 


Prom  the  Smith  AfrUan  BevUm  (Caiw  Towm 
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AVah:  "When  thU  la  all  eaten  up,  the  brasts  must  (urn 
upon  one  aoother.or  else  they  will  evenlunlly  destroy  me  I"  THE  CBINESB  Bhpihe. 

From  the  iVebelliHUerCZnrlHi).  ['roro  (he  Jugend  <B«rllu). 


COUNT  TOLSTOY  IN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION. 


BY  R.   E.  C.  LONG. 


IT  is  a  very  natural  thing  that  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian 
serfs  should  be  accompanied  by  disturbance.  The 
"unfinished  novel  of  1861/'  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  not  only  been  left  without  its  final  chapters, 
but  since  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
IT.  it  has  been  abridged  and  edited  out  of  recogni- 
tion. The  discontent  of  the  students  is,  of  course, 
no  new  symptom.  It  is  older  even  than  the 
emancipation  itself,  and  if  its  existence  is  explained 
by  the  general  state  of  Russian  society,  the  causes 
which  force  it  into  actual  revolt  are  generally  ac- 
cidental. But  the  popular  disturbances  which 
accompanied  the  students'  revolt  are  new  phenom- 
ena. Hitherto  Russia  has  produced  martyred  in- 
dividuals in  plenty.  But,  outside  religious  sec- 
torianism,  there  have  heen  few  martyred  causes. 
It  is  only  now  that  we  see  the  individual  begin- 
ning to  react  upon  the  community.  Thus  we  see 
the  students  supported  by  a  working  class  whose 
fists  and  sticks  were  not  long  ago  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  repression,  and  a  great  number  of  edu- 
cated Russians  of  all  classes  openly  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  both  ;  and,  finally,  we  see 
Count  Tolstoy  entering  upon  the  scene  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  practical  reforms,  and  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  class  with  whom  he  has  often  expressed 
an  entire  lack  of  sympathy.  For  he  has  always 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  regards  all  govern- 
ment based  on  force,  whether  by  a  minoiity  as  in 
Russia,  or  by  the  majority  as  in  western  Europe, 
with  equal  aversion.  And  he  has  certainly  no 
more  sympathy  with  forcible  protest  than  with 
forcible  repression.  Yet  under  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances Tolstoy  has  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  champion  of  Russian  Liberalism,  which 
is,  no  IcSbs  than  the  Russian  Government,  an  em- 
bodiment of  every  idea  which  he  abhors. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  bring 
Tolstoy's  name  more  prominently  before  us  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  The  first  is  his 
excommunication  by  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the 
second  the  news  that  he  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
novel  which  is  to  embody  all  his  moral  and  social 
doctrines.  Tolstoy's  excommunication  was  not 
unexpected.  While  maintaining  Christianity,  he 
had  cut  himself  off  from  the  Cliurch  and  the 
Church,  claiming  after  its  kind  that  it  alone  was 
Christian,  cut  him  off  from  itself.  The  form  of 
excommunication  of  the  Russian  Church  is  a  verv 
mild  one,  and  Tolstoy  at  first  held   his  peace. 


But  it  evoked  very  strong  protests  from  his  wife, 
who  holds  to  the  Church,  and  from  the  students, 
who  have  as  little  faith  in  the  Church  as  Tolstoy 
himself,  and  much  less  faith  in  Christianity.  The 
countess  wrote  a  very  vehement  letter  of  protest 
to  M.  Pobyedonostseff,  in  which  she  showed 
plainly  her  concern  at  the  step  he  had  taken. 
The  students  behaved  characteristically.  They 
marcheii,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  to  the 
Kazan  Cathedral,  and  demanded  that  they  also 
might  be  excommunicated. 

The  excommunication  was  followed  by  a  cir- 
cular to  the  faithful,  insisting  that  the  count 
might  still  be  saved  if  he  repented.  But  Tolstoy 
was  no  longer  thinking  of  his  own  salvation,  but 
of  the  salvation  of  Russian  societv.  His  real 
reply  to  the  Procurator  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  the  Czar.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
Tolstoy's  productions,  for  it  exhibits  him  publicly 
for  the  first  time  as  an  advocate  of  liberal  reform. 
The  measures  which  Tolstoy  advocates  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  realization  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  is  the  only  social  move- 
ment which  he  has  hithei*to  expressed  himself  in 
sympathy  with.  They  are  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  long  ago  by  other  equally  unchris- 
tian governments,  and  they  do  not  mitigate  in 
any  way  the  underlying  evil  of  reliance  upon 
force  which  Tolstoy  finds  in  all  governments. 
The  count's  letter  is  a  long  one.  But  to  show 
both  its  spirit  and  its  practical  nature,  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  its  most  important  passages  : 

Again  murders,  again  street  slaughters,  again  there 
will  be  executions,  again  terror,  false  accusations, 
threats,  and  spite  on  the  one  hand,  and  again  hatred, 
the  desire  for  vengeance,  and  readiness  for  self-sacrifice 
on  the  other.  Again  all  Russian  men  have  divided  into 
two  conflicting  campjt,  and  are  committing  and  prepar- 
ing to  commit  the  greatest  crimes.  .  .  .  Why  should 
this  be  so  ?    Why,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  avoid  it  ? 

We  address  all  of  you  men  in  power,  from  the  Czar, 
members  of  the  state  council,  ministers,  to  the  rela- 
tives—uncles, brothers  of  the  Czar,  and  those  near  to 
him,  who  are  able  to  influence  him  by  persuasion.  We 
address  you,  not  as  our  enemies,  but  as  brothers  who 
are,  whether  you  will  or  not,  necessarily  connected  with 
us  in  such  a  way  that  all  sufferings  which  we  undergo 
affect  you  also,  and  yet  more  oppressively;  if  you  feel 
that  you  could  have  removed  these  sufferings  and  did 
not  do  so — act  in  such  a  way  that  this  condition  of 
things  should  cease.  .  .  .  The  blame  lies  not  on  evil, 
turbulent  men,  but  in  you  rulers,  who  do  not  wish  to 
see  anything  at  the  present  moment  except  your  own 
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comfort.  The  problem  lies  Bot  in  your  defeDding  your- 
selves against  enemies  who  wish  you  harm, — no  one 
wishes  you  harm, — but  in  recognizing  the  cause  of  so- 
cial discontent  and  removing  it.  Men,  as  a  whole,  can- 
not desire  discord  and  enmity,  but  always  prefer  to  live 
in  concord  and  love  with  their  fellows.  And  if  at  pres- 
ent they  are  disturbed,  and  seem  to  wish  you  harm,  it 
is  only  because  you  appear  to  them  an  obstacle  which 
deprives  not  only  them,  but  also  millions  of  their  broth- 
ers, of  the  greatest  human  good — freedom  and  enlight- 
enment. » 

In  order  that  men  should  cease  to  revolt  and  to  at- 
tack you,  little  is  required,  and  that  little  is  so  neces- 
sary for  5'ou  yourselves,  it  would  so  evidently  give  you 
peace,  that  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  you  did  not 
realize  it. 

This  little  which  is  necessary  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  words : 

First,  to  grant  the  peasant  working  classes  equal 
rights  with  all  other  classes  of  the  population,  and 
therefore  to 

(a)  Abolish  the    senseless,   arbitrary  institution  of 
Zemskie  uachalniki  (who  control  the  acts  of 
the  peasants^  representative  institutions). 
{h)  Abolish  the  special  rules  which  restrain  the  re- 
lations between  workingmen  and  their  em- 
ployers, 
(c)  Liberate  the  peasants  from  the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing passports  in  order  to  move  from  place 
to  place,  and  also  from  those  compulsory  ob- 
ligations which  are  laid  exclusively  on  them, 
such  as  furnishing  acaomniodation  and  horses 
for  government  officials,  men  for  police  service, 
etc. 
•1)  Liberate  them  from  the  unjust  obligation  of  pay- 
ing the  arrears  of  taxes  incurred  by  other  peasr 
ants,  and  also  from  the  annual  tribute  for  the 
land  allotted  to  them  at  their  emancipation, 
the  value  of  which  has  long  ago  been  paid  in. 
(6)  Above  all,  abolish  the  senseless,  utterly  unneces- 
sary, shameful    corporal    punishment  which 
has  been    retained  only  for  the  most  indus- 
trious, moral,  and  numerous  class  of  the  popu- 
lation. ... 
Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  cea.se  putting  in  force  the 
so-called  rules  of  special  defense  (martial  law)  which 
annihilate  all  existing  laws,  and  give  the  population 
into  the  power  of  rulers  very  often  immoral,  stupid, 
and  cruel.    The  abolition  of  this  "  martial  law  "  is  im- 
portant^ because  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  develops  secret  reports,  espionage,  encourages 
and  calls  forth  coarse  violence  often  directed  against 
the  laboring  classes  in  their  differences  with  employers 
and  landlords  (nowhere  are  such  cruel  tortures  had 
recourse  to  as  where  these  regulations  are  in  force). 
And,  above  all,  l)ecause,  thanks  only  to  this  terrible 
measure  is  capital  punishment  more  and  more  often 
resorted  to— that  act  which  depraves  men  more  than 
anything  else,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Russian 
pi»i>ple,  has  not  heretofore  l)een  recognized  in  our  code 
of  laws,  and  represents  the  greatest  i>ossible  crime, 
forbidden  by  God  and  the  conscience  of  man. 

Thirdly,  we  should  abolish  all  obstacles  to  education, 
the  bringing  up  and  teaching  of  children  and  men. 
We  should  : 

(a)  Cease  from  making  distinctions  in  the  accessibil- 
ity to  education  between  persons  of  various 
social  f)ositions,  and,  therefore,  abolish  all  ex- 


ceptional prohibitions  of  popular  readingSi 
teachings,  and  books,  which  for  some  reason 
are  regarded  as  harmful  to  the  people. 

(b)  Allow  participation  in  all  schools,  of  people  of  all 

nationalities  and  creeds,  Jews  included,  who 
have  for  some  reason  been  deprived  of  this  right. 

(c)  Cease  to  hinder  teachers  from  speaking  languages 

which  the  children  who  frequent  the  schools 
speak. 

(d)  Above  all,  allow  the  organization  and  manage- 

ment of  every  kind  of  private  schools,  both 
higher  and  elementary,  by  ail  persons  who  de- 
sire to  engage  in  keeping  schools. 
This  emancipation  of  education  from  the  restrictions 
under  which  it  is  now  placed  is  important,  because  these 
limitations  alone  hinder  the  working  people  from  liber- 
ating themselves  from  that  very  ignorance  which  now 
serves  the  government  as  the  chief  argument  for  fasten- 
ing these  limitations  on  the  people. 

Fourthly  and  lastly— and  this  the  most  important : 
It  is  neces.sary  to  abolish  all  restraint  on  religions 
freedom.    It  is  necessary  : 

(a)  To  abolish  all  those  laws  according  to  which  any 
digression  from  the  Established  Church  is  pun- 
ished as  a  crime ; 
(2))  To  allow  the  opening  and  organization  of  the  old 
sectarian  chapels  and  churches ;  also  of  the 
prayer-houses  of  Baptists,  Molokans,  Stundists, 
and  all  others ; 

(c)  To  allow  religious  meetings  and  sermons  of  all 

denominations ; 

(d)  Not  to  hinder  people  of  various  faiths  from  edu- 

cating their  children  in  that  faith  which  they 
regard  as  the  true  one. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  this  because,  not  to  speak  of  the 
truth  revealed  by  history  and  science  and  recognized  by 
the  whole  world — that  religious  persecutions  not  only 
fail  to  attain  their  object,  but  produce  opposite  results, 
strengthening  that  which  they  are  intended  to  destroy  ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment in  the  sphere  of  faith  produces  the  most  harmful 
and  therefore  the  worst  of  vices — hypocrisy,  so  power- 
fully condemned  by  Christ ;  not  to  speak  of  this,  the  in- 
trusion of  government  into  questions  of  faith  hinders 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  welfare  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  all  men— i.e.,  a  mutual  union.  Union 
is  in  nowise  attained  by  the  compulsory  and  unrealiza- 
ble retention  of  all  men  in  the  external  profession  of  one 
bond  of  religious  teaching  to  which  infallibility  is  attrib- 
uted, but  only  by  the  free  advance  of  the  community 
toward  truth. 

Such  are  the  modest  and  easily  realized  desires,  as 
we  believe,  of  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people.  Their 
adoption  would  undoubtedly  pacify  the  people  and  de- 
liver them  from  those  dreadful  sufferings  (and  that 
which  is  worse  than  sufferings),  from  those  crimes 
which  will  inevitably  be  committed  on  both  sides  if  the 
government  continues  to  be  concerned  only  in  subduing 
disturbances  while  leaving  their  causes  untouched. 

So  far  as  Tolstoy's  publications  go,  this  is 
almost  the  first  admission  that  he  recognizes 
existing  governments,  and  even  sees  in  them  pos- 
sibilities for  good.  To  any  one  wholly  ignorant 
of  Tolstoy's  life  it  might  seem,  indeed,  that  he 
}iad  abandoned  his  path  of  detached  denunciation 
and  entered  upon  the  ways  of  practical  reformers, 
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differing  from  them  only  in  lliaL  he  is  more  fear- 
less. But  tliis  view  is  really  not  in  accord  with 
Tolstoy's  life.  He  has  always  been  a  very  prac- 
tical man,  in  wliom  the  slrupgle  between  hia  own 
ideas  and  the  immediateneeilsof  the  world  around 
him  has  been  very  keen.  In  his  letter  to  the 
O^r  he  is  merely  a  practical  liberal  Russian  who 
wishes,  first  of  all,  for  an  iinpi'ovement  in  the 
present  method  of  government.  But  it  is  certain 
that  wlien  the  stress  of  present  circumstances  ia 
jiast  he  will  return  to  his  rfile  of  academic  de- 
nunciation. That  he  is  able  to  pei^onate  both 
rules  without  impairing  his  efficiency  in  either 
indicates  a  very  strange  dualism  in  his  character. 


drrom  a.  photogniph  taken  reccntlir  a 


In  view  of  the  interest  awakened,  however,  by 
the  recent  events  which  have  centered  chiefly 
around  Tolstoy's  name,  some  impressions  gained 
during  a  number  of  visits  to  the  count  in  his 
Moscow  home  may  not  he  without  value. 

I.— COrST  TOLSTOY  IX  MOSCOW. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Tolstoy  as  a 
practical  sympathizer  with  the  revolting  elements 
of  Russian  society  within  the  last  few  weeks.  But 
what  is  the  most  general  conception  of  Tolstoy 
and  of  his  daily  life  ?  It  is  as  a  worker  in  the  " 
field,  as  he  is  depicted  in  Repin's  sketches,  plow- 
ing on  his  own  estate,  or  gath- 
enng  in  his  crops,  or  helping 
his  beloved  peasants  to  gather 
in  theirs.  Tolstoy  as  a  farmer 
is  familiar  to  every  one.  Tol- 
stoy as  a  townsman  is  quite  an 
unfamiliar  figure.  The  innu- 
merable accounts  which  have 
been  written  of  Tolstoy  on  his 
estate  near  Tula,  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  words  Yasnaya 
Poly  ana  until  they  seemed  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  Tolstoy 
himself,  and  Tolstoy's  own  in- 
sistence upon  the  merits  of  the 
peasant,  have  given  rise  in  most 
men's  minds  to  an  unchanging 
vision  of  Tolstoy  the  country- 
man, who  avoids  all  towns  as  he 
would  the  pest,  and  regards  the 
very  purposes  for  which  great  ' 
cities  exist  as  abominations. 
That  Tolstoy  for  half  the  year 
is  a  more  settled  townsman  than 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  few 
people  imagine.  And  so  far  as 
his  own  beliefs  and  inclinations 
are  concerned,  the  picture  is 
true.  Yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  tile  practical  working  Tol- 
stoy is,  a  great  part  of  liis  time, 
a  dweller  in  cities. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  con- 
sidering the  comparative  acces- 
sibility of  Moscow  and  Yasnaya 
Polyana,  that  so  little  has  been 
written  about  Tolstoy  in  Mos- 
cow. Yet  the  cause  is  explica- 
ble. In  Moscow,  Tolstoy  is  only 
an  abstraction  and  a  shadow 
of  himself.  In  the  city  he 
preaches,  but  it  is  in  the  coun- 
try mainly  that  lie  practises. 
Taanaya Folyuut.)  And  Tolstoy  the  man  who  lives 
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his  own  ideal  life  lias  always  been  a  greater  ob- 
ject of  attraction  than  Tolstoy  the  mere  preacher 
of  ideas.  The  man  of  example  is  much  rarer 
than  the  man  of  precept.  So  while  we  all  are 
familiar  with  Tolstoy  as  a  worker  in  the  field,  a 
herdsman,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  schoolmaster,  Tol- 
stoy at  rest  from  his  labors,  or  laboring  only  at 
the  perfecting  of  his  own  ideas,  is  a  figure  un- 
known to  most. 

Yet  though  Moscow  is  Count  Tolstoy's  home 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  Russian  win- 
ter, Tolstoy  is  in  it,  but  not  of  it.  He  forms  no 
part  of  its  common  social  or  common  intellectual 
life.  The  great  mass  even  of  educated  Russians 
know  little  about  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever 
lived  among  them  ;  and  during  the  first  months 
of  my  residence  in  the  Russian  capital  I  gleaned 
very  little  truth  as  to  his  way  of  life.  The 
strangest  and  most  contratiictory  reports  were 
current,  some  attributing  to  him  the  wildest  ex- 
travagances, and  circulating  perpetual  rumors  as 
to  the  intention  of  thd  government  to  expel  him  ; 
and  others  declaring  that  the  authorities  regarded 
him  with  favor,  as  a  useful  corrective  to  tlfe 
materialist  ideas  so  popular  among  the  Russian 
youth.  Few  knew  more  than  that  he  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  that  his  address  was 
Hamovnitcheski  Lane,  and  was  situated  near  the 
famous  Devitche  Polye,  the  Hampstcad  Heath 
of  Russia's  old  capital,  the  scene  on  holidays  of 
what  is  probably  the  bravest  merrymaking  in  the 
world.  It  was  with  the  object  of  learning  the 
real  facts,  and  of  gaining  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  the  greatest  Russian  of  his  time,  that  in 
the  midwinter  of  1898-99  I  sought  an  introduc- 
tion. To  Russians,  Tolstoy  is  not  always  acces- 
sible. His  family  know  that  if  he  were  to  receive 
the  thousands  who  seek  his  acquaintance  his 
time  would  be  taken  up  with  nothing  else.  But 
it  is  everywhere  one  of  the  privileges  of  foreign- 
ers that  they  are  few  in  numbers,  and  therefore 
enjoy  exceptional  opportunities,  quite  apart  from 
any  personal  claim.  To  Englishmen,  I  had  been 
told, Tolstoy  was  especially  indulgent;  but  whether 
this  was  due  to  their  comparative  scarcity  or  to 
any  personal  predilection,  I  have  never  heard. 
But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  my  request  for  per- 
mission to  call  upon  him  was  favorably  answered. 

A  drive  of  half  an  hour  will  take  vou  from 
the  center  of  Moscow  to  the  street  where  Tolstoy 
lives.  It  is  a  wonderful  half  hour — especially 
when  made,  as  it  must  be,  in  winter — and  a  fit- 
ting road  for  such  a  pilgrimage.  Moscow  is 
always  a  city  of  marvel ;  but  Moscow  in  winter, 
and  by  moonlight,  is  a  miracle.  And  from  the 
center  of  Moscow  to  the  house  of  the  Tolstoys, 
almost  on  the  margin  of  the  surrounding  forests, 
is  the  most  miraculous  part  of  all.     If  you  were 


to  sit  in  an  exhibition  and  watch   unrolling  be- 
fore you  an  historical  and  pictorial  panorama  of 
ancient  and  modern  Russia,  you  would  not  find 
more  compression  of  opposing  elements  than  you 
actually  pass  on  the  road  to  the  Devitche  Polye. 
From  the  endless  boulevards  and  brilliant  streets 
you  glide  rapidly  through  frozen  snow  into  the 
Parisian   domain   of   the  great  Moscow  arcade, 
across  the  Red  Square,  with  its  frightful  associa- 
tions and  monstrous  Oriental  temple  of  Basil  the 
Blessed,  and  then  slowly  up  the  hill  through  the 
sacred  gate  of  the  Kremlin.     And  once  in  the 
Kremlin,  you  traverse  a  spot  where  are  concen- 
trated all  the  associations  of  Russia — historical, 
official,  and  religious.     It  is  the  whole  history  of 
Russia  written  in  stone  and  stucco,  a  microcosm 
of   the   country  as  it  appears  to  a  careless  ob- 
server,— all  royalty,  religion,  and  police.     The 
hideous  orange-painted  palace  of  the  Czars,  the 
barrack   offices   of  the  administration,    and  the 
temples  and  monasteries  crowded  upon  the  hill- 
top  seem   to   hold  dominion  over  the  town  as 
assured  as  that  of  their  occupiers  over  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  land.     It  is  a  magnificent  picture. 
But  it  is  a  strange  mental  preparation  for  a  visit 
to  the  man  who  has  all  his  life  waged  unceasing 
war  against  the  conditions  which  it  symbolizes. 

But  the  home  of  the  Tolstoys  is  a  long  cry 
even  from  the  westernmost  walls  of  the  Krem- 
lin. There  is  much  more  religion  and  police  be- 
fore you  reach  Hamovnitcheski  Lane.  Outside 
its  walls  you  flash  past  the  great  Rumantiseff 
Museum,  in  the  moonlight  gleaming  whiter  even 
than  the  snow,  and  down  the  ill-named  Prechis- 
tenka, — it  signifies  very  clean,  and  indeed  now  in 
its  winter  whiteness  it  justifies  the  name.  Then 
a  few  minutes  more  among  the  invading  trees, 
anil  you  reach  the  **  House  of  the  Countess  Tol- 
stoy," as  it  is  ostentatiously  labeled.  Hamov- 
nitchcsky  Lane  differs  very  little  from  any  of 
the  other  old-fashioned  streets  in  the  suburbs  of 
Moscow,  and  the  *<  House  of  the  Countess  Tol- 
stoy "  differs  from  the  other  houses  not  at  all. 
In  its  external  view  it  resembles  closely  the  houses 
of  the  old-fashioned  Russian  traders  on  the  south 
of  the  Moskva  River.  It  is  a  two-storied  house, 
shut  in  from  view  by  a  high  fence  inclosing  a 
large  door,  with  stables  or  outhouses  facing  the 
front.  Nor  is  there  anything  very  characteristic 
of  its  owner  in  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  house.  On  my  first  visit  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  number  of  military  and  official  uniform 
coats  hanging  in  the  hall.  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  man-servant,  and  generally  the  interior  was 
that  of  a  rather  homely  town -house  of  a,  Russian 
country  gentleman.  Count  Tolstoy's  room,  where 
he  does  his  work,  receives  his  visitors,  and  prac- 
tically lives,  is  on  the  upper  story.      As  in  most 
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RasBlan  houses,  arranged  (or  tlie  purpose 
maintainiDg  equable  beat,  alt  the  rooms  c< 
muniMW  with  one  another,  and  to  reach  Tol- 
stoy's room  you  must  first  pass  through  a  uuni 
ber  of  others.  It  is  here  you  catcli  'the  firs 
ghmpse  of  the  Tolstoy  family  as  they  are,  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  their  relations  to 
life.  It  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  and  in  many 
ways  a  real  practical  help  to  Tolstoy,  that  his 
family  is  not  unanimous  in  support  of  liis  views. 
The  dirision  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  econ- 
oniv  of  their  Moscow  home.  The  two  rooms 
which  you  must  pass  tliroiigli  in  order  to  reach 
the  liermit's  cell  are  in  evei'y  way  arranged  as  is 
usual  among  the  class  to  wliich  Tolstoy  belongs. 
During  my  first  and  most  of  my  later  visits, 
they  were  tlironged  with  people  engaged  chieRy 
in  amusing  tltemselves,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
tasteful  luxury  and  worldly,  if  harmless,  gayety 
over  all.  It  was  a  fraction  of  the  great  worlJ  of 
which  Tolstoy  forms  no  part,  but  with  which, 


for  tlie  sake  of  domestic  union  and  practical 
efficiency,  he  has  made  a  working  compromise. 
The  mechanism  of  the  transformation  which 
brings  befoi'e  you  the  scene  of  Tolstoy's  real 
life  is  very  simple.  You  descend  a  couple  of 
steps,  open  a  little  door  to  the  right,  and  the 
second  scene  appears.  It  is  a  little  room,  lighted 
by  a  single  cantlle  by  night  and  by  three  small 
windows  by  day,  simply  furnished,  but  without 
any  afieclation  of  simplicity.  Two  tables  cov- 
ered witli  books  and  papers,  a  bookcase,  a  sofa, 
and  a  few  chairs  were  all  the  furniture  which 
it  contained,  but  in  the  dim  candle-light  there 
was  a  general  air  of  overcrowding  and  disorder. 
It  was  plainly  the  room  of  a  man  who  held  com- 
fort in  contempt,  but  who  looked  on  contempt 
for  comfort  as  too  natural  a  thing  for  ostenta- 
tious expression.  But  in  all  there  was  an  air  of 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  highly  sym- 
bolical to  those  who  have  studied  both  Tol- 
stoy's life  and  teachings.     To  such  an  observer 
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it  would  seem  that  the  house,  even  in  its  moder- 
ate luxury  so  repellent  to  his  ethical  principles, 
was  like  the  world  in  which  ho  lived.  He  could 
not  ignore  it ;  he  could  not  even  reach  his  own 
cell  without  passing  through  it.  But  he  had 
made  an  excellent  working  compromise  in  his 
own  house,  living  his  own  life,  and  bating  not 
an  inch  of  his  principles,  but  recognizing,  first 
of  all,  the  fact  that  he  could  not  force  otliers  to 
live  by  them.  It  was  the  actual  compromise 
which  he  had  made  in  the  wider  world  between 
ideas  and  actions,  wliich,  in  spite  of  all  his  aca- 
demic dogmatism,  has  made  him  an  exception 
among  extreme  thinkers  by  his  capacity  to  ad- 
just himtelf  in  action  to  things  as  they  are. 

The  first  sight  of  Tolstoy  confirms  this  view. 
His  appearance  has  been  so  often  described  that 
it  is  hardly  necessar}^  to  say  anything  about  it: 
It  is  the  appearance  of  an  intellectual  fanatic,  but 
not  of  a  dreamer.  He  is  of  middle  height,  and 
the  peasant^s  blouse  puffed  out  behind  his  shoul- 
ders produces  the  impression  of  a. distinct  stoop. 
His  expression,  like  that  of  Turgenieff,  has  been 
likened  to  the  expression  of  a  transfigured  mu- 
zhik. But  there  is  really  nothing  about  him  re- 
sembling the  Christlike  peasant  at  his  best.  His 
face  is  rude  ;  his  nose  broad,  with  dilated  nostrils  ; 
his  mouth  coarse  and  determined,  and  his  fore- 
head high,  but  sloping  toward  the  top.  His  eyes, 
small,  light  gray,  and  deeply  sunken,  glitter  out 
from  underneath  shaggy,  projecting  brows.  The 
whole  expression  of  his  face  is  ascetic  and  irrita- 
ble, with  a  dash  of  Tartar  ferocity  coming  from 
the  eyes.  Trimmed  and  mustaclied,  it  might 
be  the  face  of  a  Cossack  officer,  but  it  is  never 
that  of  the  dreamy -and  benevolent  peasant.  The 
general  impression  one  would  draw  from  a  first 
glance  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  glimpses  which 
Tolstoy  has  given  us  of  his  past  life.  It  is  the 
face  of  a  man  with  the  moral  instincts  and  moral 
inclinations  of  the  ordinary  man,  but  who  differs 
from  the  ordinary  man  in  tliat  his  whole  being 
is  dominated  by  a  fanatical  intellectual  earnest- 
ness,— who,  therefore, in  the  first  struggle  between 
instinct  and  conviction,  would  surrender  imme- 
diately to  conviction.  But  it  is  the  face  of  a  man 
who,  while  absolutely  unshakable  in  his  convic- 
tions, sees  things  as  they  are,  and  is  under  no 
delusion  as  to  his  ability  to  change  them. 

But  Tolstov  was  not  in  his  cell  when  first  I 
entered  it.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  in,  witli 
a  copy  of  the  Revue  Blanche  and  a  great  roll  of 
papers  under  his  arm,  and  after  a  few  words  of 
greeting  threw  himself  into  his  armchair,  and, 
with  his  general  assumption  that  every  one  had 
read  everything,  began  to  condemn  severely  a 
story  which  he  had  been  reading.  He  spoke  in 
English,  very  correctly,  but  with  a  strong  Rus- 


sian accent,  declaring  that  he  had  forgotten  much 
from  want  of  practice,  but  read  as  well  as  ever. 
Then  he  began  to  question  me  as  to  the  purpose 
of  my  visit  to  Russia,  and  finding  tiiat  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  he  lapsed 
suddenly  into  Russian,  asking  innumerable  ques- 
tions. Indeed,  my  first  impression  of  Tolstoy 
was  that  of  a  questioner,  who  asked  somewhat 
naive  questions,  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
an  Oriental  whose  interest  in  things  outside  his 
own  sphere  was  only  just  awakening.  His  own 
language  he  seemed  to  speak  with  remarkable 
simplicity  and  purity,  avoiding  foreign  words, 
and  invariably  employing  the  popular  siudi  and 
tudi  (hither  and  thither)  instead  of  the  correct 
studd  and  tudd.  But  the  intonation  of  his  voice 
showed  very  plainly  his  peasant  associations. 
The  ordinary  educated  Russian  speaks  rapidly. 
Tolstoy  spoke  slowly,  mouthing  every  word  with 
a  droning  intonation  only  a  shade  removed  from 
the  peasant's  whine.  lie  seemed  in  excellent 
health,  and  moved  nervously  and  energetically, 
waving  a  ruler  with  his  right  hand.  But  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry  as  to  his  health  he  said  :  <*  Up  till 
now  I  have  been  very  well,  but  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  old  age."  Then  for  the  first  time  he  spoke 
of  himself,  saying  that  he  wished  to  get  out  of 
Moscow,  and  that  only  consideration  for  his 
wife's  health  kept  him  in  town.  But  I  afterward 
learned  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  all 
his  winters  in  Moscow,  and  that  he  regarded, 
therefore,  the  winter-time  as  wasted.  But  as,  in- 
stead of  tilling  the  land,  he  was  engaged  in  revis- 
ing the  manuscript  of  ''Resurrection,"  few  will 
share  his  regret. 

From  Moscow  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Dukhobortsi,  the  first  and  last  subject 
of  which  I  ever  heard  him  speak.  He  told  nie 
that  a  number  of  them  were  emigrating  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Eastern  Siberia,  and  that  he  was 
writing  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  Amur 
steamers,  askj^ig  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  in- 
sure their  safety.  He  then  began  to  speak  of  the 
condition  of  the  Dukhobortsi  in  Canada,  com- 
plaining that  they  were  terribly  hampered  by 
want  of  ready  money,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain 
capital  to  clear  the  land  granted  to  them  by  the 
Canadian  government  they  had  been  obliged  to 
take  service  on  the  railways,  thus  bringing  about 
a  dispute  with  the  regular  railway  employees. 
They  had  been  disa;ppointed  also  by  the  climate, 
finding  it  difficult  to  grow  fruit,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  their  former  homes.  His 
eldest  son  was  then  on  his  way  home  from  Can- 
ada, whither  he  had  accompanied  the  emigrants, 
and  Tolstoy  evidently  spoke  from  his  son's  re- 
ports. During  the  whole  of  the  spring  of  1899, 
the  Dukhobor  movement  was  the  one  practical 
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sobject  in  which  he  seemed  keenly  interested, 
and  he  invariably  glowed  into  anger  or  admira- 
lion  when  he  spoke  of  them.  "  It  is  a  wonderful 
work — a  wonderful  work,"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
prait  loss  that  more  ia  not  known  about  it  in 
Europe."  "But  Europe  could  never  give  them 
any  practical  help.  Their  position  in  any  Euro- 
pean country  would  be  no  better  than  in  Russia. 
If  they  had  not  to  serve  in  the  army,  they  must 
pay  war  taxes,"  I  said.  -'That  is  so,"  he  said  : 
'bat  it  is  a  great  loss  that  so  little  is  known 
about  them." 

Of  the  Dukhobor  movement  in  general  lie 
spoke  very  ofien,  and  nearly  always  with  admi- 
ration of  the  peasant  Sutayeff,  who  he  seemed  to 
llink  was  quite  unknown  outside  his  own  circle. 
■'It  is  the  only  attempt  to  realize  Christianity 
ibat  I  can  see,"  he  said,  and  then  mentioned  the 
Quakers,  of  whom  he  had  evidently  read  mucli. 
But  in  general  his  conversation  was  desultory, 
and  when  his  eye  fell  upon  some  book  or  paper 
lying  near,  he  would  take  it  up,  drop  the  first 
subject,  and  begin  to  talk  of  books,  ile  seemed 
to  receive  large  numbers  of  works  in  English, 
especially  American  works  on  social  and  theolog- 
ical questions,  and  spoke  about  some  of  them 
very  warmly.  But  in  regard  to  novels  his  atti- 
tude was  almost  invariably  the  same.  He  would 
begin  by  praising  them  for  their  literary  skill, 
cbaracterization,  and  knowledge  of  life,  and  end 
by  saying  that  they  lacked  the  only  justiiication 
of  art — its  serious  interest  and  moral  import. 
Of  liis  own  writings,  with  tlie  exception  of  letters 
and  articles  upon  social  questions  upon  which  he 
was  actually  engaged,  he  never  talked  ;  and  the 
general  belief  that  he  regarded  his  former  novels 
as  worthless  prevented  the  question  being  raised. 
Only  once  he  mentioned  his  writings,  and  then 
in  connection  with  the  translations  done  by  Mrs. 
Maude,  which  he  praised  highly. 

Tolstoy's  speech  in  general  was  witty,  placid, 
full  of  aphorisms  and  illustrations  taken  from 
popular  life,  many  of  which  are  very  difficult  for 
a  foreigner  to  understand.  Only  when  he  spoke 
of  oppression  and  wrongdoing  did  bis  manner 
change,  and  the  change  then  was  into  anger,  not 
compassion,  even  when  dealing  with  misfortunes 
for  which  no  one  could  be  held  responsible.  He 
seemed  a  man  in  whom  sensibility  was  replaced 
l>y  an  intense  and  hardly  defined  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  Though  indulgent  toward  differences 
of  opinion  and  habits  in  individuals,  he  seemed 
in  general  impatient,  irritable,  and  almost  in- 
tolerant of  opposition.  Opposition  on  general 
principles  seemed  to  annoy  him.  His  language 
waathelanguageof  amanof  warm,  masterful  tem- 
perament, to  whom  any  attempt  to  subject  him- 
lelf  to  abstract  rules  of  humility  and  forbearance 


must  be  an  intolerable  strain.  In  repose  his  face 
was  rigid,  severe,  and  prophetic.  He  spoke  with 
a  sarcastic  contempt  of  things  which  he  disliked, 
and  his  laugh,  even  when  caused  by  simple  merri- 
ment, sounded  ironical. 

Of  Tolstoy's  manner  of  life  in  Moscow  I  saw 
little,  my  visits  being  always  in  the  evening.  It 
seemed  much  less  varied  tlian  at  Yasnaya  Polyana. 
He  worked  all  the  morning  in  a  chaos  of  unin- 
telligible manuscripts,  dined  late,  and  rode  or 
received  visitore  in  the  evening.  Of  visitors  there 
were  a  great  many,  and  all,  whether  strangers  or 
relatives,  were  treated  on  the  same  basis  of  simple 
familiarity,  intimacy  in  regard  to  his  work,  in- 
tentions, and  opinions  being  observed  with  all. 
My  first  visit  was  cut  short  by  the  count  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  going  with  liis  sons  and 
another  visitor  to  the  public  baths,  and  he  invited 
me  to  accompany  the  party  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  Banya  is  of 
course  one  of  the  great  embodiments  of  Russian 
"  with  a  minimum  of  privacy  bath- 
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ing  together  in  the  hot  air,  and  in  the  exhala- 
tions of  their  own  bodies.  The  offer  was  a 
tempting  one,  and  only  fear  of  intrusion  led  me 
to  refuse. 

In  Tolstoy's  way  of  composition  there  is  noth- 
ing very. remarkable  except  his  industry  and  the 
extraordinary  care  which  he  lavishes  upon  the 
correction  and  revision  of  his  manuscripts.  A 
corrected  proof  is  often  as  difficult  for  the  printer 
as  the  original  manuscript,  and  the  manuecript, 
even  after  copying  and  recopying  innumerable 
times — a  work  which  is  performed  by  members 
of  his  family  —  is  quite  unintelligible  at  first 
glance.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  elaboration,  Tol- 
stoy's style  has  none  of  the  finish  and  limpidity 
of  Turgenieff's.  Letters  and  articles  for  the  for- 
eign press  prohibited  by  the  censor  in  Russia  are 
reproduced  by  the  cyclostyle  process  in  violet  ink. 
The  Countess  Tolstoy  is  his  chief — not  always  an 
appreciative — critic.  Though  Tolstoy  is  rather 
impatient  of  objections  against  his  teachings  on 
general  grounds,  he  is  indulgent  to  criticism  in 
detail,  and  he  regards  indiscriminate  admiration 
with  distrust.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when 
told  of  the  raptures  of  critics  over  *' Master  and 
Man,"  he  asked,  "  Have  I  written  anything  very 
stupid  ?  "  The  remark  is  too  epigrammatic  to  be 
genuine.  But  that  the  story  should  be  told  is 
significant  of  Tolstoy's  deep  distrust  of  the  general 
tendencies  of  criticism  in  art  and  in  life. 


II.— TOLSTOY  ON  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

It  was  inevitable  that  any  one  who  visited 
Count  Tolstoy  in  the  winter  of  1899  should  hear 
his  opinions  of  war  and  peace  in  general,  and  on 
the  coming  conference  at  The  Hague  in  particular. 
The  South  African  trouble  had  not  then  assumed 
an  acute  form,  and  the  one  great  subject  of  in- 
terest in  western  Europe  was  the  proposal  of  the 
Czar.  In  Russia,  the  interest  was  hardly  as  keen, 
for  the  students'  riots  overshadowed  everything, 
and  the  Finnish  trouble  was  growing  bigger  and 
bigger  every  day.  But  Tolstoy's  interest,  always 
acute  in  sucli  matters,  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
appeals  for  his  opinion  from  England  and  the 
Continent.  At  the  time  of  my  second  visit,  he 
had  just  completed  a  long  letter  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest for  advice  from  some  members  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  letters  to  societies  and  individuals,  in  all  of 
which  he  condemned  the  Czar's  proposals  em- 
phatically, and  proi)hesied  their  failure.  His 
Swedish  correspondents  had  made,  among  others, 
what  seemed  an  excellent  practical  suggestion, — 
that  all  persons  who  refused  on  conscientious 
grounds  to  undergo  military  training  sliould  pay 
their  debt  to  the  state  by  performing  an  equiva- 


lent amount  of  useful  work.  But  the  idea,  which 
appealed  to  Tolstoy  at  first  on  its  merits,  he  re- 
jected unhesitatingly.  No  conference  called  to- 
gether by  governments  as  they  existed  could  do 
anything  to  abolish  war  or  lessen  its  evils,  he  de- 
clared ;  and  he  read  his  letter  aloud  in  Russian 
in  his  peculiar  peasant's  voice,  punctuating  everv 
sentence  with  the  words,  <*You  understand?'* 
When  he  had  concluded,  he  said,  emphatically  : 
*  *  That  is  what  I  think  of  the  Emperor's  confer- 
ence I  "  Adding,  angrily:  <*It  is  all  baseness 
and  hypocidsy — nothing  more. "  These  were  his 
arguments : 

The  first  reason  why  governments  cannot  and  will 
not  abolish  war  is  that  armies  and  war  are  not  acci- 
dental evils,  but  are  symptoms  and  essential  parts  of 
government  as  it  exists  itself.  When  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  conference  is  hypocritical,  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  essentially  so.  But  when  you  declare  your  inten- 
tion to  do  something  which  cannot  be  done  without 
changing  your  whole  life,  and  when  you  do  not  intend 
to  change  your  whole  life,  you  must  be  a  hypocrite. 
Thus  the  Czar's  proposal  is  a  hypocritical  proposal,  and 
its  acceptance  by  other  nations  is  a  hypocritical  accept- 
ance, without  any  faith  in  its  success. 

You  see  that  the  governments  are  proposing  merely 
to  conceal  the  symptoms  of  their  own  disease  by  dimin- 
ishing thd  opportunities  for  war.  By  such  means  they 
think  to  turn  the  minds  of  people  from  the  true  remedy, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  their  own  consciences.  Yet 
they  cannot  succeed  even  in  this  attempt.  A  conference 
summoned  by  governments  cannot  in  any  way  lessen 
the  dangers  of  war  or  even  diminish  its  evils.  Because 
there  can  be  no  trust  between  two  armed  men  who 
Imagine  that  their  interests  are  in  conflict.  They  cannot 
agree  to  limit  their  armaments,  because  they  have  no 
faith  in  one  another's  promises.  If  they  had  faith  in  one 
another's  promises,  they  would  need  no  armies  at  all. 
And  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  million  men  to  decide 
a  quarrel,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  half  a  million  ? 
Why  not  a  quarter  of  a  million  ?  And  if  they  really 
can  decide  to  equalize  their  forces  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  why  not  at  ten  or  one?  The  reason  is  that 
they  do  not  trust  one  another.  At  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol,  Prince  Urusov,  seeing  that  one  of  the  bastions 
had  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  that 
its  ultimate  retention  rested  merely  on  chance,  pro- 
posed to  the  general  in  command  that  the  opposing 
forces  should  select  an  officer  to  play  chess  for  the 
possession  of  the  bastion.  Of  course,  his  proposal  was 
laughed  at.  Because  the  commander  knew  that  while 
each  might  consent  to  play  chess  on  the  chance  of  get* 
ting  the  bastion  without  any  trouble,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  loser  making  a  fresh  attempt  to 
capture  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  reason  why  killing 
men' instead  of  playing  chess  was  adopted  as  a  means 
of  solving  disputes  was  that  it  was  the  ultima  ratio ; 
and  when  you  have  killed  sufficient  men,  your  enemy 
must  keep  terms  with  you.  But  making  war  with  lim- 
ited armies  is  not  the  ultima  ratio,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  beaten  side  raising  another  army  to  con- 
tinue the  killing.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  peace  confer- 
ence may  lay  down  rules  against  this.  But  since  every 
nation  that  goes  to  war  justifies  itself  on  the  ground 
that  its  enemy  has  not  kept  faith,  no  nation  in  time  of 
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wBT  cui  rvgATd  the  keeping  at  faith  with  Its  eQemj  as 
ao  obligBttoD. 

Yon  tell  me  that  the  nntions  have  already  entered 
into  agTeemeiito  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  will  carry 
00  war.  This  Is  quite  true,  tbongb  the  ao-called  rules 
ror  the  huinaniiiDg  of  war  are  never  kept.  But  no 
utloD  has  ever  entered  intoan  agreement  with  another 
to  limit  its  abilicy  Ui  carry  on  war.  And  governments 
canDot  in  sny  case  limit  their  armaments  for  another 
mwoD,  because  each  rules  U;  force  over  countries  whose 
inhabitants  desire  their  independence.  The  govem- 
inents  distrust  not  only  one  another,  but  also  their 
own  subjects.  But  ns  this  U  a  necessary  function  of  a 
gDTemment,  no  government  can  bring  about  peace.  If 
alt  men  were  gaided  by  their  consciences,  and  trusted 
one  another,  there  would  be  noKOvemmentaand  no  wars. 

Bat  you  tell  me  that  If  governmeuts  canuobatop  wars 
thry  may  make  them  less  terrible.  This  is  a  delusion 
in  moHt  people's  minds,  and  a  hypocritical  pretense  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining 
war.  It  is  hypocritical  pretense,  because  it  is  used  with 
the  intention  of  making  men  believe  that  war  is  leaa 
cmel  than  it  is.  Thus  governments  prohibit  the  use  of 
explosive  bullets  because  of  the  Injuries  tliey  inflict,  and 
do  not  prohibit  ordinary  bullets,  which  in  many  cases 
inflict  just  ns  painful  injuries.  They  prohibit  explosive 
balteta  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  which  prevent  them 
killing  women  and  children— that  is  to  say,  because  it 
do«a  not  serve  their  ends,  and  not  because  it  is  cruel. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  that  the  Czar's  conference 
maysucceedany  more  than  1  believe  in  its  success.  Even 
it  it  did  what  it  proposed  to  do,  it  would  only  divert 
men's  minds  from  the  true  solution  which  is  possible 
for  every  ooe.    That  is,  for  each  man  to  be  guided  by 


(From  a  palntlns  br  Repin.) 


his  conscience,  which  tells  him  that  all  war  Is  murder. 
When  every  man  is  convinced  of  this,  there  will  be  no 
more  wars,  and  no  more  governments  to  make  them. 

"But  suppose,"  I  said,  "tliata  wliole  nation, 
or  group  of  nations,  were  to  be  converted  to  tliie 
belief,  and  were  to  live  together  in  ideal  peace, 
it  is  still  not  to  be  expected  that  the  world  will 
be  simultaneously  converted.  And  suppose  that 
an  unconverted  nation  which  maintained  the  old 
system  were  to  threaten  the  ]ive<i  and  happiness 
of  the  converted  nation.  Would  not  the  con- 
verted nation  l>e  forced  into  war  again  ?" 

"No;  because  if  they  were  converted,  they 
would  be  led  by  their  consciences  and  by  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  tliey  would  know  that  war  is  mur- 
der. They  would  know  that  Christianity  did  not 
prohibit  them  laying  down  their  own  lives,  but 
tliat  it  prohibited  them  from  taking  the  lives  of 
others." 

From  the  question  of  war  and  peace  Tolstoy 
turned  suddenly  to  an  American  book  on  theol- 
ogy which  he  was  reading,  and  which  he  ex- 
pressed great  admiration  for.  But  ten  minutes 
later  the  question  arose  again  under  quite  a  dif- 
ferent form,  I  had  been  reading  a  book  just 
published  bv  a  well-known  Russian  writer,  tlie 
object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  war  was  an  un- 
profitable speculation,  and  would  no  longer  com- 
pensate any  country  for  the  sacrifices  it  involved. 
It  was  reported  that  this  book  had  considerable 
eflect  upon  the  Czar  in  inducing  him  to  call  to- 
gether the  conference  which  Tolstoy  condemned. 
On  every  page  there  was  an  insistence  that  moral 
and  sentimental  considerations  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  abolition  of  war.  "War  was  a  specula- 
tion, said  the  writer,  and  owing  to  changes  in  its 
nature  and  in  the  social  composition  of  Europe, 
it  could  no  longer  pay.  Therefore,  no  sensible 
power  was  likely  to  enter  upon  it.  To  support 
this  view  there  was  a  great  mass  of  material  ad- 
duced as  to  mihtary,  financial,  and  social  condi- 
tions of  Europe.  Upon  this  book  I  asked  Count 
Tolstoy's  opinion,  although  I  was  quite  assured 
that  he  would  answer  that  the  author's  point  of 
view  was  immoral,  that  war  was  murder,  and 
that  those  who  did  not  murder  merely  because  it 
was  unprofitable  were  as  blood-guilty  as  those 
who  did.  But  to  my  surprise  be  answered  :  "  It 
is  a  very  interesting  book.  It  is  of  great  value. 
It  will  serve  a  great  purpose  if  every  one  reads 

It  was  my  first  revelation  of  Count  Tolstoy's 
dualism  ae  a  theorist  and  a  practical  man.  My 
subsequent  talks  with  Count  Tolstoy  convinced 
me  thai  wliile  he  judged  all  general  questions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literal  Christianity,  his 
method  of  dealing  with  individual  problems  was 
intensely  practical.       He  was  always    ready  to 
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approve  or  condemn  any  institution  or  project 
according  as  it  approached  or  receded  from  the 
accepted  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  That  all 
human  institutions  were  equally  immoral  when 
tested  by  his  own  principles  never  prevented  him 
from  discussing  them  individually  on  their  merits, 
and  being  quite  willing  to  accept  installments  of 
human  improvement,  even  though  the  improve- 
ment served  but  to  perpetuate  the  general  system 
which  he  condemned.  But,  brought  back  to 
generalities,  he  was  always  unfaltering.  Govern- 
ments, churches,  institutions,  and  art  were  all  un- 
christian, and  no  Christian  could  recognize  them. 
Yet  he  repeatedly  expressed  admiration  of 
workers  and  writers  who,  while  supporting  the 
existing  system,  used  their  powers  to  make  its 
working  easier  for  the  people.  He  seemed  a  man 
who,  had  he  had  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  would 
have  been  quite  ready  to  postpone  his  personal 
faith  to  immediate  necessities.  In  the  narrow 
sphere  of  work  which  is  open  to  him  in  Russia  he 
actually  does  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  Had 
he  lived  in  a  freer  country,  where  intellectual  re- 
volt is  not  fed  by  repression,  he  might  very  well 
have  been  a  practical  statesman,  or  at  least  a 
practical  revolutionary.  That  he  would  reject 
this  view  himself,  there  is  no  doubt.  Yet  Tolstoy 
essentially  is  not  a  dreamer,  but  a  man  who  sees 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  knows  very  well  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  any  immediate  fundamental 
change. 


III.— WHAT  WOULD  TOLSTOY  DO  ? 

But  what  would  Tolstoy  do  were  he  to  become 
as  dominant  in  action  in  Russia  to-morrow  as  he 
has  become  in  Russia's  thought  ?  It  is  an  inter- 
esting speculation,  and  one  upon  which  neither 
his  works  nor  his  life  throws  any  real  light.  As 
a  practical  man  he  knows  very  well  that  his  eth- 
ical abstractions  could  no  more  be  realized  in  Rus- 
sia to-morrow  than  in  any  other  country.  Yet  he 
knows  Russia,  its  needs  and  its  failings,  much 
better  than  any  other  man  in  his  position,  for  he 
is  practically  the  only  educated  man  who  has  lived 
as  an  equal  among  the  class  which  is  in  reality  all 
Russia — that  is  to  say,  the  peasants  and  the  work- 
men. And  as  a  practical  man  he  is  quite  as  ready 
to  accept  installments  of  reform  and  amelioration 
as  any  Liberal  in  the  land,  though  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  no  reforms  which  imply  the  maintenance 
of  existing  governments,  whether  in  Russia  or  in 
the  West,  will  mitigate  his  abstract  condemna- 
tion for  one  moment.  But  while  he  makes  his 
primary  distinction  between  the  present  system 
of  government  by  force  and  the  ideal  rule  of  con- 
science, he  is  quite  willing  to  draw  a  secondary 
distinction  between  good  governments  and  bad 


ones.  What  would,  then,  he  do  to  save  Russia,  if 
given  supreme  power,  while  conscious  of  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  his  own  extreme  Christian- 
ity into  effect  ? 

The  question  was  of  especial  interest  to  me  as 
giving  an  opportunity  for  learning  his  outlook  on 
the  various  rumors  current  a  few  years  ago  as  to 
the  establishment  in  Russia  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Tolstoy  was  categorical  on  this  point, 
and  was  plainly  of  the  Slavophile  opinion  that 
Western  institutions  could  never  be  more  tlian  an 
excrescence  upon  the  body  politic  in  Russia.  1 
had  asked  him  how  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
peasantry  and  workmen  regarded  those  constitu- 
tional reforms  which  the  educated  non- official 
classes  demanded  with  alnjost  one  voice. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  reforms  ?"  heinter- 
rupted. 

''Western  institutions  generally  —  a  parlia- 
ment, liberty  of  the  press,  legal  guarantees " 

<»W^hat  on  earth  have  we  to  do  with  legal 
guarantees  and  Western  institutions  ?  "  lie  inter- 
rupted, seemingly  astonished  that  any  one  should 
ask  such  a  question.  *'  Your  mistake  is  always 
in  assuming  that  Western  institutions  are  a  ste- 
reotyped model  upon  which  all  reforms  should 
be  based.  It  is  this  delusion  that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  half  the  wars  and  predatory  aggressions 
carried  on  by  Europeans  against  men  of  other 
races.  If  reforms  are  wanted  in  Russia,  it  is  not 
either  Western  or  Eastern  reforms,  but  measures 
suited  for  the  people,  and  not  for  other  peoples. 
The  assumption  that  reforms  so  called  must  be 
constructed  upon  Western  models  is  a  pure  prod- 
uct of  Western  exclusiveness,  and  is  opposed 
both  to  Christianity  and  to  common  sense." 

'*  But  surely  the  Russians  do  not  differ  more 
from  other  European  i*aces  than  the  European 
races  differ  from  one  another,  and  a  policy  which 
suits  all  the  other  races  is  therefore,  prima  facie^ 
applicable  to  Russia." 

'*Ido  not  admit  for  one  moment  that  any 
European  policy  is  more  suited  to  European  races 
than  Russian  policy  is  suited  to  Russia.  Both 
are  bad  and  opposed  to  Christianity.  (Like 
many  other  Russians,  Tolstoy  always  spoke  of 
'  Europe '  as  a  distinct  geographical  unity,  of 
which  Russia  forms  no  part.)  But  every  nation 
has  its  own  social  spirit,  which  is  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  its  religious  spirit,  and  all  this  peipetual 
talk  of  modeling  and  remodeling  has  no  more 
practical  value  than  a  proposal  to  reconstruct  the 
religion  of  Confucius  upon  the  religion  of  Christ. 
And  what  have  we  to  do  with  legal  guarantees  ? 
I  answer  that  question  by  telling  you  that  for  the 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  the  law  does  not  exist 
at  all.  They  either  regard  the  law,  as  I  do,  as  a 
matter  wholly  external  to  them,  with  which  they 
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littve  nothing  to  do,  or  deapise  it  actively  as  a 
fetter  which  retards  the  development  of  their  in 
lernal  life.  Western  lite  differs  from  RuBStaa 
in  being  rich  in  outward  manifestations,  civic, 
political,  and  artistic.  The  law  is  necessary  to 
It,  and  it  regards  the  law  as  the  crown  and  safe- 
guard of  its  being.  The  life  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple is  less  expansive,  and  they  do  not  regard  the 
Saw  as  an  active  factor." 

"But  surely  Russians  submit  to  their  own 
laws  aa  much  aa  we  ?  " 

"They  submit  to  ttem,  but  they  are  not 
guided  by  them.  It  is  not  their  submission,  but 
their  neglect  of  the  law,  wJiich  makes  our  people 
so  peaceful  and  long- stiffKring.  And  that  neg- 
lect of  the  law  is  also  what  makes  our  ofBciala  the 
greatest  knaves  in  the  world.  You  ask  why  ? 
Because  the  mass  of  the  people,  while  tbey  de- 
spise external  restrictions,  are  guided  by  their 
consciences.  But  our  educated  officials  continue 
to  neglect  the  law,  and  they  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  their  consciences.  They  have 
neither  principle  nor  restraint,  and  in  conse- 
quence  become  what  they  are, 

"When  I  say  that  the  Russians  are  led  by 
conscience,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  less 
crime  and  preventable  misery  among  them  than 
in  Earope.      I  merely  say  that  conscience  plays 


here  the  part  played  by  law  in  the  "West,  and  just 
as  your  law  fails  to  secure  freedom  from  crime, 
so  conscience  here,  through  ignorance  and  error, 
is  not  infalhble.  The  difference  in  practice  is 
tiiat  the  Russian  peasant  is  quite  incapable  of 
feeling  contempt  or  anger  against  a  criminal.  He 
reasons  that  the  criminal  is  a  man  who  has  gone 
astray  either  from  failure  of  judgment  or  through 
passion.  This  is  the  truth  about  all  so-called  un- 
educated Russians.  Tlie  lower  officials  in  Siberia, 
in  direci  defiance  of  the  law,  permit  homeless 
convicts  to  pass  the  night  in  the  public  baths. 
Whatever  government  regulations  may  lay  down 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals,  their 
general  treatment  ia  sympathetic  and  kindly." 

"But  surely  Russian  history  shows  cases  of 
gross  cruelty  toward  criminals  ?  " 

"  Gross  cruelty  does  take  place,  and  when  it 
does  take  place  it  is  even  worse  than  the  cruelty 
of  European  officials,  for  the  same  neglect  of  the 
law  manifests  itself  here.  But  the  systematic 
treatment  of  criminals  aa  inferior  beings  is  un- 
known here  and  inconceivable.  Your  prison 
officials  may  break  the  law  by  ill-treating  their 
charges.  But  they  never  break  it  by  indulging 
them.  Ours  break  it  both  waya,  according  to 
the  state  of  their  consciences." 

I  asked  the  count  if  he  could  define  what,  then, 
lie  regarded  aa  the  essential  difference  between 
the  Russians  and  western  Europeans, 

"  The  difference  lies  in  this,"  he  answered,  em- 
pbatically,  "  and  it  is  quite  evident  to  those  who 
know  them.  It  ia  that  they  are  more  Christian 
— more  Christian.  And  that  distinction  arises 
not  from  tiie  fact  that  they  are  of  lower  culture, 
but  from  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that  for 
centuries  and  centuries  they  have  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ  their  only  guide  and  protec- 
tion. Your  people,  from  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, have  read  their  Bibles  intelligently 
and  read  them  critically.  Ours  have  never  read 
tliem,  and  are  only  beginning  to  read  them  now. 
But  the  Russian  people  have  preserved  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  teaching  of  Clirist,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  protective  laws  and  institutiona,  such  as 
have  always  e.tisted  m  the  West,  where  else 
should  they  seek  for  guidance  of  their  lives  ?  It 
is  this  element,  this  reliance  upon  conscience  and 
Christianity  as  opposed  to  law,  which  forms  the 
great  gulf  between  Russia  and  western  Europe. 
Between  Western  countnes  there  has  always 
seemed  to  me  very  little  difference.  The  con- 
ception of  the  French  as  vain,  of  the  Italians  as  ' 
excitable,  of  your  own  countrymen  as  cold  and 
calculating,  may  be  very  true.  But  to  a  Russian 
they  are  but  sections  of  a  general  empire,  in 
essentials  the  same,  but  all  differing  from  Russia 
by  their  material  spirit  and  their  legal  basis.     In 
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Russia,  Christianity  and  conscience  play  the  part 
which  material  considerations  and  legal  formali- 
ties play  in  western  Europe. " 

<<  Then  do  you  think  that  the  Russians  are 
capable  of  producing  a  really  higher  civilization 
than  western  Europeans  ?  " 

' '  That  I  cannot  say.  If  you  mean  by  civiliza- 
tion Western  civilization,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  relative  highness  and  lowness.  I  only 
say  that  an  essential  difference  exists." 

**  But  admitting,  as  you  do,  that  Russian  con- 
ditions are  very  imperfect,  on  what  do  you  rely 
to  improve  them  ?  '* 

* '  Certainly  not  upon  what  you  call  Western 
reforms.  Because,  liaving  decided  that  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  Russia  and  Europe, 
there  is  not  even  a  ground  for  experimenting  with 
Western  reforms  in  Russia.  Tlie  Western  system 
fails  to  insure  real  morality  in  the  West,  and  why 
should  it  do  better  in  a  country  for  which  it  was 
not  devised  than'  in  countries  for  which  it  was  ? 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  admit  that  Russian  sys- 
tems have  failed  equally.  But  I  can  simply  repeat 
that  it  is  only  by  developing  the  consciences  and 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  whether  in  Russia  or 
elsewhere,  that  you  can  look  for  any  improve- 
ment in  their  condition." 

Tolstoy  spoke  very  much  more  in  the  same 
strain,  always  showing  himself  completely  out  of 
sympathy  with  ordinary  Russian  Liberalism,  and 
particularly  with  Marxism,  its  most  popular  form 
among  the  younger  men.  Socialism  in  every 
form  he  seemed  to  regard  as  little  better  than  au- 
tocratic despotism,  saying,  *  *  Our  government 
keeps  one  class  in  idleness  by  means  of  violence  ; 
the  Socialists  would  keep  every  one  at  work  by 
violence."  But  he  spoke  of  cooperation  with 
respect,  though,  in  the  abstract,  condemning  in- 
dustrialism in  all  its  forms. 


lY .—TOLSTOY  IN  PRECEPT  AND 

EXAMPLE. 

The  question  how  far  Count  Tolstoy  applies 
literally  his  principles  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  particularly  in  Russia,  among  those  wlio  do 
not  know  him  personally.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
publicity,  and  the  impossibility  of  free  discus- 
sion, there  is  an  intense  vagueness  even  in  the 
minds  of  educated  Russians  as  to  the  personal- 
ities of  their  famous  countrymen.  I  remember 
once,  a  short  time  before  my  first  meeting  with 
the  count,  discussing  the  subject  with  two  stu- 
dents. As  is  usual,  both  these  students  were 
mature  political  thinkers,  one  a  Slavophile  and 
reactionary,  the  other  the  son  of  a  small  trades- 
man and  a  fanatical  propagandist  of  all  the  new 
doctrines  from  Marxism  to  Tolstoyism.     Neither 


really  knew  anytliing  about  the  count's  life,  bat 
both  were  full  of  the  astonishing  fables  so  com- 
mon in  Russia. 

*'  It  is  mostly  hypocrisy,"  said  my  Slavophile. 
**  When  a  man  preaches  poverty,  lives  in  luxury, 
and  keeps  up  two  palaces  with  the  millions  of  ru- 
bles he  earns  with  his  novels  he  had  better " 

< '  He  had  better  say  nothing ;  and  so  ought 

your  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  ,  who  preaches 

poverty  also.  But  Lyeff  Nikolaievitch  does  not 
live  in  luxury,  and  makes  no  milliojis,.  I  have 
seen  him  myself  near  Tula  walking  barefoot  to 
market  with  his  daughter,  and  carrying  baskets 
on  his  arm." 

My  friend  had  never  been  near  Tula,  but  knew 
very  well  the  value  of  a  positive  statement.  He 
went  on  to  give  a  very  highly  colored  account  of 
Tolstoy's  work  among  the  peasantry,  declaring, 
among  other  things,  that  one  day  outside  Moscow 
the  count  had  walked  home  barefoot  in  the  snow, 
having  given  his  boots  to  a  peasant  woman  who 
complained  of  chilblains.  The  argument  contin- 
ued, and  gradually  drifted,  as  most  Russian  argu- 
ments on  literature  do,  into  a  discussion  whether 
or  not  the  author  in  question  was  or  was  not  truly 
penetrated  by  the  *  *  Russian  spirit. "  For  all  Rus- 
sians, like  their  Western  critics,  agree  that  a  very 
distinct  Russian  spirit  exists,  and  may  be  dis- 
cerned both  in  their  art  and  their  social  organi- 
zation. But  what  the  Russian  spirit  is,  is  a 
matter  of  eternal  dispute. 

<*  If  there  were  anything  really  Russian  in 
Tolstoy's  novels  they  would  not  be  so  popular 
among  foreigners,"  said  my  Slavophile.  **  Tur- 
genieff  is  the  only  other  Russian  novelist  read  in 
the  West.  And  Turgenieff  was  a  Westerner. 
The  only  difference  is  that  Tolstoy  knows  Russia 
better  than  Turgenieff,  but  he  is  no  more  a  Rus- 
sian. Real  Russian  literature  is  incomprehensible 
to  western  Europeans.  Nobody  in  France  or  in 
England  reads  real  Russian  literature,  b»t  every 
one  reads  Pushkin  and  Tolstoy,  and  thinks  he 
knows  everything  about  Russia.  But  atheism 
and  German  uniforms  and  anarchism  are  not 
Russian.  Tolstoy  is  an  atheist  with  a  Western 
education;  liis  sons  are  disguised  in  German  uni- 
forms. ..."  And  my  friend  went  on  to  give  a 
highly  imaginative  account  of  the  Tolstoy  minage^ 
ending  by  giving  his  ideas  of  what  a  real  Russian 
and  a  real  reformer  ought  to  be. 

'*  Father  John,  of  Cronstadt,  for  mstance — he 
is  a  real  Russian,  and  a  really  honest  man.  He 
is  the  really  popular  man  in  Russia.  The  mass 
of  the  Russian  peasantry — even  those  who  are  his 
own  neighbors,  as  he  admits  himself — distrust 
Tolstoy.  But  Father  John  ?  Who  is  it  that 
gives  every  penny  he  earns  to  the  poor  ?  Who  is  it 
that  receives  hundreds  of  letters  every  day  from 
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all  parts  of  Russia  asking  for  help  and  advice  ? 
Who  is  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of  pil- 
grims ?  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  two 
palaces  and  <  have  all  things  in  common.'  " 

Views  as  distorted  as  these  are  very  wide- 
spread among  a  certain  class  of  Russians,  who 
tiiink  that  because  Count  Tolstoy  does  not  go 
naked  and  starve  to  death,  which  would  be  the 
logical  application  of  extreme  Christianity,  he  is, 
therefore,  a  mere  propagandist  of  rules  of  con- 
duct which  he  knows  it  is  impossible  to  observe. 
But  to  the  question  how  far  Tolstoy  applies  to  Iiis 
daily  life  the  principles  which  he  propagates  the 
answer  is  really  very  simple.  The  dualism  of 
Count  Tolstoy's  mental  equipment,  which  is  the 
first  thing  noticed  by  a  stranger,  serves  him  in 
good  turn  here,  and  relieves  him  of  the  necessity 
of  compounding  with  his  conscience.  For  if,  as 
an  ethical  teacher,  he  professes  doctrines  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  consistently  with  efficiency  as  a  worker  and 
reformer,  as  a  practical  man  he  sees  at  once  the 
limitations  which  must  be  placed  upon  these  doc- 
trines. He  is  content  to  observe  his  abstract  rule 
of  Hfe  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
efficiency  as  a  worker  and  an  example.  He  sees 
that  if  he  were  to  observe  his  doctrines  literally 
he  might  attain  M.  Fobyedonostseff's  ideal  of 
'♦the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,"  but  his  value  as 
a  reactive  force  would  be  destroyed.  And  he 
prefers  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  own  soul  by  com- 
pounding with  practical  life  rather  than  to  destroy 
the  special  opportunities  afforded  by  the  position 
which  he  holds  in  the  world.  Thus  we  see  him 
daily  denying  all  government,  yet  approving  or 
condemning  on  their  individual  merits  the  actions 
of  governments  ;  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  yet  let- 
ting them  be  paid  for  him  ;  despising  industry, 
yet  helping  and  sympathizing  with  industrial 
workmen  ;  and  rejecting  the  rights  of  property, 
yet  sometimes  taking  for  his  own  writings  money 
which  he  knows  he  can  employ  to  better  purpose 
than  those  who  would  otherwise  gain  the  profits, 
as  he  did  with  his  novel  **  Resurrection,"  which 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
assist  the  emigrant  Dukhobortsi.  Everywhere 
the  so-called  teachings  of  Tolstoy  are  qualified  by 
the  necessities  of  his  daily  life.  His  rule  of  life 
is  observed  closely,  but  only  when  it  does  not 
diminish  his  power  for  practical  good . 

Thus  Tolstoy  as  a  practical  man  is  quite  ready 
to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  peasants  on 
his  property  and  the  local  officials,  though  he  flat- 
ly denies  the  right  of  the  first  to  resistance  or  of 
the  second  to  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  that 
the  root  of  his  doctrine,  *  *  Resist  not  him  that  is 
evil,*'  is  with  him  little  better  than  an  ethical  ab- 
straction.    The    vituperative    condemnation    of 


wrongdoing  can  hardly  be  a  part  of  *  *  Resist  not 
him  fhat  is  evil."  But  Tolstoy  is  bitter  in  con- 
demnation ;  and  while  he  declares  categorically 
that  resistance  can  never  be  justified,  he  is  the 
first  to  express  sympathy  with  righteous  revolt. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  his  articles  and  published 
letters  he  seldom  commits  himself  to  such  sym- 
pathy. But  these  letters  and  articles  are  devoted 
to  the  abstract  exposition  of  the  underlying  cause 
of  political  and  social  troubles.  In  his  private 
conversation,  regarding  all  questions  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  he  judges  them  in  the 
light  of  their  immediate  rights  and  wrong.  Thus, 
if  you  ask  Count  Tolstoy's  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  a  particular  war,  he  will  unhesitatingly  give  a 
judgment  as  to  which  side  is  in  the  right,  and 
even  express  satisfaction  at  any  success  they  may 
gain.  But  ten  minutes  afterward  ask  him 
whether  there  is  any  exception  to  his  doctrine, 
'^  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil,"  and  he  will  answer 
unhesitatingly,  *  *  No. " 

This  capacity  for  compromise  in  the  applica- 
tion of  extreme  opinions,  the  rarest  of  all  quali- 
ties among  really  convinced  social  reformers, 
shows  itself  admirably  in  his  family  life.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Count  Tolstoy  lives,  if  not  in  pal- 
aces, at  least  in  houses  which  are  infinitely  better 
than  those  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  primitive 
as  is  his  dress,  it  is  sufficient,  and  that  cannot  be 
said  of  the  clothing  of  most  Russian  peasants, 
while  his  food,  if  simple,  is  certainly  better  and 
more  regular.  Black  coffee  is  not  a  prime  ne- 
cessity of  life,  neither  are  bicycles,  but  I  have 
seen  the  count  drinking  coffee  after  dinner,  and 
he  bicycles  and  rides  on  horseback  in  the  Mos- 
cow suburbs  without  any  qualms  of  conscience. 
The  fact  is  that  Tolstoy,  while  retaining  his  con- 
victions, has  long  passed  the  first  ardor  of  the  re- 
former. < '  Leave  all  and  follow  me, "  he  has  learned 
is  not  a  practical  doctrine,  or,  if  it  is  practicable, 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  greatest  usefulness. 
Even  Shelley,  who  was  the  greatest  embodiment  of 
white-hot  propaganda  which  the  last  century  pro- 
duced, sometimes  ate  meat,  and  married  two 
wives.  And  Tolstoy  is  quite  ready  to  sacrifice 
an  ounce  of  perfection  for  a  pound  of  practical 
good.  He  has  none  of  the  egoism  which  would 
lead  him  to  strive  after  the  absolute  realization 
of  his  own  doctrines.  Posterity  has  justified  the 
judgment  of  Henri  Quatre  that  a  kingdom  is 
worth  a  mass.  And  Tolstoy  knows  very  well 
that  an  occasional  deference  to  convention  and 
the  occupation  of  an  eight  •  foot  cubicle  in  a 
family  mansion  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
devotion  and  assistance  of  his  family,  and  the 
possession  of  funds  for  carrying  on  his  work. 
His  position  may  not  be  logical,  but  in  the  strug- 
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gle  between  logic  and  usefulness  logic  has  lost. 
So  he  spends  his  time  in  the  summer  at  his 
country  home,  plowing  and  reaping  in  the 
fields,  helping  the  widow  to  gather  in  her  crops, 
bargaining  with  tax-collectors  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  and  giving  his  peasants  sound  practical  ad- 
vice as  to  how  best  to  carry  on  their  work  and 
resist  extortion.  The  fact  that  he  lives  in  a 
»'  palace  "  does  not  trouble  his  conscience  in  the 
least.  And  in  his  winter  home  at  Moscow  he 
does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  sweep  the  snow 
from  the  front  of  his  house.  He  knows  that  it  is 
better  both  for  his  gospel  and  for  its  propagation 
that  he  should  spend  his  time  to  the  best  advan- 
tage with  his  pen  ;  and  that,  if  his  health  de- 
mands exercise  and  recreation,  it  is  no  sin  to 
possess  a  bicycle  and  a  horse,  even  though  these 
are  luxuries  undreamed  of  by  the  majority  of  the 
human  race. 

All  this  is  very  characteristic,  not  only  of  Count 
Tolstoy,  but  of  Russians  in  general.  While  the 
Russian  is  the  very  first  to  rush  and  put  all  his 
thoughts  into  immediate  action, — a  circumstance 
which  makes  the  abstract  revolutionary  much 
more  dangerous  in  Russia  than  elsewhere, — he  is 
by  no  means  a  worshiper  of  absolute  ideals  either 
in  thought  or  in  action.  As  it  is  in  Russian 
literature,  it  is  very  much  in  Russian  life.  The 
l)est  Russian  novels  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  western  Europe  by  the  complete  absence  in 
the  delineation  of  human  character  of  absolute 
types  of  goodness  or  badness,  beauty  or  ugliness. 
In  all  the  writings  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenieff 
there  is  not  a  single  character  personifying  any 
absolute  quality,  whether  good  or  bad.  In  the 
actions  which  they  depict,  there  is  tiie  same  dep- 
recation of  extravagance.  The  fanatic  and  the 
man  of  fixed  ideas  invariably  come  to  a  bad  end. 
A  rational  compromise  between  ideas  and  facts 
is  the  essential  in  useful  work.  This  character- 
istic of  Russian  ideas  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
Turgenieff's  best-known  novel,  "Virgin  Soil." 
The  hero,  Nezdanoff,  the  man  of  fixed  ideas, 
breaks  down  when  he  attempts  to  apply  them  to 
life.  But  the  same  ideas,  held  in  a  less  intense 
degree,  and  therefore  more  easily  applicable  to 
existing  conditions,  triumph  in  the  hands  of  the 
practical  factory  manager,  Solomin.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  Count  Tolstoy's  favorite  books  is  Mr. 
Morloy's  work  **  On  Compromise."  It  is  prob- 
ably true.  Ilis  life  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  application  of  extreme  ideas  to  action.  He 
lives  as  nearly  according  to  the  literal  precepts 
of  Christianity  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  who 
values  practical  usefulness  to  do.  But  in  the 
conflict  between  his  ideas  and  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  world  about  him  it  is  the  practical 
side  of  his  character  which  gains  the  victory. 


v.— COUNT  TOLSTOY  AND  THE 

RUSSIANS. 

What  is  Tolstoy's  real  relationship  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  serves  and  idealizes  ?     What  is  the 
popular  view  of  Tolstoy  as  an  active  social  force  ? 
We  know  that  the  official  classes  distrust  and  fear 
him  ;   and  that  as  Marxism  is  the  only  gospel  of 
educated  non-official  Russia,  educated  non-oflScial 
Russia  is  content  with  admiring  him  as  an  artist 
and  deriding  him  as  a  moralist  and  political  phi- 
losopher.    But  Tolstoy  himself  puts  his  ethical 
teachings  on  the  summit ;  his  novels  at  best  have 
been  only  instruments,  and,  as  he  has  many  times 
declared  of  late,  unfit  instruments.     He  is  the 
last  man  to  set  any  store  upon  his  reputation  as 
an  artist,  and  he  has  condemned  unhesitatingly 
the  whole  theory  of  art  upon  which  his  earlier 
works  were  constructed.     So,  if  we  eliminate  dis- 
trustful officials,  and  an  educated  class  which  re- 
spects  moral   courage  and  intercession   for  the 
weak  but  regards  the  Tolstoyan  gospel  with  con- 
tempt, we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  bed  rock  of 
Russian  society — the  ueople.     What  do  the  peo- 
ple, what  do  the  peasants  think  ?     The  peasants 
are  inarticulate,  and  that  is  the  first  difficulty. 
To  solve  it  satisfactorily  would  therefore  require 
a  knowledge  of  Russia  which   few  Westerners 
possess.    Tolstoy  has  himself  declared  that  many 
even  of  his  own  peasantry  regard  him  merely  as 
a  horn  of  plenty  and  an  intercessor  in  time  of 
trouble.     How  the  Russian  peasant  regards  un- 
expected benefactors,  he  has  shown  in  '*  Resur- 
rection," where  Prince  Nekliudoff  fails  utterly 
to  convince  his  peasants  of  his  good  intentions  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  when  at  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  many  enlightened  proprietors  wished  to 
make  a  liberal    distribution    of  their   land   the 
peasants  drew  back,  fearing  attempts  at  trickery. 
The  legacy  of  distrust  left  by  serfdom  is  strong 
among  Russians  to-day.    I  remember  myself  see- 
ing a  German  traveler  in  Nijni  Novgorod  offer- 
ing cigars  all  round  to  a  group  of  bargees  from 
the  Oka,  and  being  repulsed  with  the  incredulous 
grin  to  which  one  treats  a  thimblerigger.    There 
is,  of  course,  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Russian 
peasant  is  highly  responsive  to  kindly  treatment 
when  once  he  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  disin- 
terested.   But  he  requires  convincing,  and  Tolstoy 
has  not  entirely  escaped  the  fate  which  overtook 
his  predecessor. 

But  how  do  the  peasants  regard  Tolstoy  as  a 
reformer  and  propagandist  ?  I  made  many  ef- 
forts to  solve  this  question.  In  Moscow  he  was 
well  known,  at  least  by  appearance,  and  there 
were  few  whose  attention  had  not  been  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  an  aged  peasant  riding  round  the 
suburbs  in  the  twilight,  mounted  on  an  excellent 
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horse,  and  sitting  it  with  the  air  of  a  nobleman  and 
soldier.  But  among  the  muzhiks — and  Moscow, 
the  Russians  say,  is  *<a  city  of  muzhiks" — 
there  was  very  little  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
a  ^reat  man  dwelled  in  Israel.  The  most  appre- 
ciative answer  which  I  ever  received  from  a  mu- 
zhik was  that  **  he  is  a  good  harin,'^  This  peas- 
sant  had  read  "War  and  Peace,"  and  also  a  little 
pamphlet  by  the  count  on  sobriety,  which  he 
condemned  on  the  excellent  ground,  **  Yes,  but 
Gosudar  Imperator  drinks  champagne."  Among 
most  of  the  muzhiks  there  was  a  singular  una- 
nimity of  suspicious  fear.  Some  condemned 
him  as  a  heshozhnik,  or  atheist,  and  others  told 
the  most  absurd  stories  as  to  his  relations  with 
the  government,  one  informing  me  coolly  that  he 
was  paid  by  the  authorities  to  encourage  mili- 
tary service.  In  short,  the  great  mass  seemed 
utterly  ignorant  of  everything  except  Tolstoy's' 
name  and  his  practice "  of  wearing  peasant's 
clothes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  lack  of  influence, 
combined  with  his  celebrity  abroad,  accounts 
largely  for  the  indulgence  with  which  Tolstoy  is 
treated  by  the  Russian  Government.  As  a  phi- 
losopher, Tolstoy  has  certainly  more  disciples  in 
the  smallest  of  European  states  than  in  his  own 
preat  country.  From  practical  Tolstoyism  the 
Russian  Government  has  hitherto  had  little  to 
iVar.  Anti-militarism  is  really  the  only  appli- 
cable part  of  his  teaching,  and  the  anti-military 
sects  of  Russia  are  much  older  than  Tolstoy,  and 
in  no  way  traceable  to  him,  though  he  has  cer- 
tainly gained  them  much  moral  support  by  his 
writings  in  the  foreign  press.  It  is  a  very  strange 
thing,  and  quite  characteristic  of  Europe's  outlook 
on  Russia,  that  these  sects  are  encouraged  in 
countries  where  military  service,  or  war  taxes, 
which  Tolstoy  himself  regards  as  precisely  the 
same  thing,  are  obligatory.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, says  Tolstoy,  is  entitled  to  the  severest 
condemnation  for  upholding  conscription  ;  but 
this  condemnation  is  equally  deserved  by  every 
other  country,  whether  it  maintains  a  conscript 
or  a  volunteer  army.  But  having  once  estab- 
lished conscription,  Tolstoy  recognizes  that  it  is 
an  absurdity  for  Westeniers  to  condemn  the 
Russian  Government  for  refusing  to  recognize 
conscientious  objections,  no  such  objections  being 
listened  to  for  a  moment  in  any  other  country. 
Tolstoy  sees  this  more  keenly  than  most  persons, 
aud  pays  scant  attention  to  expressions  of  sym- 
[>athy  coming  from  abroad. 

Tolstoy's  influence  certainly  has  tended  to  in- 
crease abroad  ;  why  has  it  iiot  increased  com- 
mensurately  in  his  own  country  ?  The  novelty 
and  uncompromising  character  of  his  doctrines, 
when  stated  in  the  abstract,  have  attracted  for- 


eigners. But  in  Russia  the  novelty  is  not  so 
great.  Tolstoy  is  ftot  a  pioneer  in  Russia.  The 
democratic  faith  in  the  people  which,  rather  than 
Christianity,  is  the  practical  basis  of  his  gospel, 
is  many  years  older  than  Tolstoy.  The  great 
Russian  social  movement  of  the  middle  of  last 
century,  of  which  Tolstoy  is  but  the  heritor, 
produced  a  host  of  enlightened  men  and  women 
such  as  he,  who  succeeded  in  doing  for  a  time 
what  he  has  done  for  a  lifetime — in  undergoing 
the  process  of  oprosichenie,  becoming  first  of  all 
simple.  These  people  were  as  well  aware  as  Tol- 
stoy that  only  through  simplicity  they  could  make 
themselves  one  with  the  people,  and  that  only  by 
sharing  the  burdens  of  their  lives  could  they  lift 
up  out  of  the  dust  a  people  to  whom  all  appeals 
from  above  would  have  been  addressed  in  vain. 
Turgenieif,  the  historian  of  the  movement,  shows 
us  how  this  movement  ended  in  disillusion  and 
disenchantment.  It  was  too  ardent  to  last,  and 
too  little  in  accord  with  actuality  to  succeed  even 
for  a  time.  Turgenieff's  dreamer  of  high  dreams, 
who  could  find  community  with  the  muzhiks  only 
by  drinking  himself  to  intoxication  in  their  com- 
pany, was  a  characteristic  type.  Even  the  prac- 
tical Bazarof,  who  admitted  no  dreams  and  no 
ideals,  found  that  the  muzhik  could  not  under- 
stand his  language.  The  emulators  of  Turge- 
nieff's heroes  in  real  life  had  no  more  success. 
Suicide,  Siberia,  and  expatriation  were  the  ends 
of  most.  But  the  first  ardor  of  this  reforming 
movement  had  been  exhausted  before  Tolstoy 
came  under  its  influence,  and  the  one  Russian 
who  succeeded  in  showing  how  far  identification 
with  the  people  was  practicable  has  therefore  had 
few  imitators  in  his  own  country. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Tolstoy  should  have 
succeeded  so  far  where  his  predecessors  have 
failed.  He  came  of  a  familv  whose  habits,  we 
are  told,  were  so  luxurious  that  his  grandfather 
sent  his  linen  to  bo  washed  in  Holland  ;  his  edu- 
cation was  unfavorable ;  he  was  hampered  by 
family  attachments,  and  he  began  to  change  his 
views  at  a  time  when  the  old  ardor  for  self-sacri- 
fice had  been  killed  by  failure  and  disenchant- 
ment. Moreover,  as  a  practical  man,  he  had  al- 
ways a  clear  idea  of  the  limitations  of  Russian 
popular  life.  The  real  explanation  of  his  success 
seems  to  be  that  he  was  never  led  away  by  re- 
formatory zeal.  He  had  taken  the  peasant  Suta- 
yeff  as  a  model  and  master  himself,  and  he  re- 
garded the  peasant's  life,  not  as  something  to  be 
raised  and  lifted  up  to  his  own  level,  but  as  an 
ideal  already  materialized.  The  earlier  reformers 
had  regarded  the  Russian  peasantry  as  so  much 
valuable  raw  material,  which  would  display  its 
true  value  when  impregnated  with  revolutionary 
moral  and  political  ideas.   Tolstoy  never  had  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  revolution  ;  and  in  morals  he 
found  a  better  standard  among  the  peasants  than 
anywhere  e]se.  He  was  convinced  that  culture 
had  nothing  to  do  with  morality,  and  he  became 
therefore  a  pupil  rather  than  a  master  in  the  great 
peasant  school. 

It  is  plainly  that  which  differentiates  Tolstoy 
from  the  hundreds  of  other  educated  Russians 
wlio  devote  their  lives  to  the  people  and  earn  in 
return  nothing  better  than  the  reputation  of 
*^  characters,"  and  the  benevolent  contempt  of 
peasants  who  do  not  understand  them,  and  whom 
they  do  not  understand.  But  Tolstoy  found  not 
only  his  ethical  but  also  his  sesthetic  doctrines 
realized  among  the  people.  The  common  life, 
lie  says,  is  not  only  the  basis  of  all  true  morals, 
but  of  all  true  art.  What  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  simplest,  he  argues  again  and  again,  is  not 
true  art.  Art  requires  no  commentary  ;  it  is  in- 
fective in  its  nature,  and  if  it  is  not,  it  is  not 
true  art.  It  is  a  **  means  of  communion,'*  **  a 
condition  of  human  life."  The  remark  made  by 
another  celebrated  Russian,  that  Turgenieff's 
"  Recollections  of  a  Sportsman  "  had  exhausted 
the  life  of  the  people,  awakened  his  wrath,  and 
he  asked,  indignantly  : 

'*  The  life  of  the  people  exhausted  ? — the  life 
of  the  people  with  its  manifold  labors,  its  dan- 
gers on  sea  and  land,  its  relations  with  employ- 
ers, leaders,  companions,  with  men  of  other 
faiths  and  nationalities,  its  travels,  its  struggles 
with  nature,  with  wild  beasts,  its  relations  to 
domestic  animals,  its  work  in  the  forest,  on  the 
steppes,  in  fields  and  gardens,  its  family  rela- 
tions, its  dealings  with  fellow -woi-kers,  its  bear- 
ing to  economical  questions,  to  intellectual  prob- 
lems, all  the  problems  of  life  for  self  and  family, 
— all  these  interests,  all  permeated  with  religious 
sentiments  ...  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
hausted, and  to  make  way  for  descriptions  of 
how  one  hero  kissed  his  lady's  hand,  another 
her  arm,  a  third  in  some  other  way, — is  this  to 
be  given  up  for  that  other  art  whose  only  ob- 
jects are  to  flatter  pride,  dissipate  ennui,  and  de- 
velop eroticism  ?  •' 

This  is  not  art,  he  says.  As  the  life  of  the 
people  is  the  best  of  all  lives,  the  art  which  the 
people  create,  and  which  is  created  by  students 
and  imitators  of  the  people,  is  the  best  of  all  art. 
Tolstoy's  ideas  of  art  and  morals  are  thus  com- 
plementary and  mutually  indispensable,  and  his 
productiveness  as  an  artist,  in  the  sense  under- 
stood by  himself,  is  multiplied  by  his  mode  of 
life.  The  work  which  he  does  in  the  fields,  his 
long  tramps  from  village  to  village,  his  visits  to 
night-refuges  and  prisons,  his  teaching  of  peas- 
ants at  his  country  home,  his  stories  and  fables 
written  specially  for  the  people,  his  popular  works 


on  science  and  on  morals,  not  only  form  a  part 
of  what  he  regards  as  the  ideal  life,  but  a  part 
also  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  true  artist. 

Yrt  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Tolstoy  as 
a  teacher  enjoys  a  wide  influence  among  any 
Russian  class.  What  the  future  will  do  with  his 
doctrines,  no  one  can  say.  A  t  present,  the  masses 
of  the  Russian  people  are  far  too  susceptible  to 
mystical  emotions  to  find  any  attraction  in  a 
rationalistic  guide  still  in  the  flesh.  But  if  they 
remain  in  their  present  state  of  culture,  fifty 
years  hence  they  will  be  quite  capable  of  reviving 
Tolstoyism  as  a  religious  cult,  with  its  founder 
endowed  with  supernatural  attributes  somewhere 
in  the  background,  and  around  his  name  a  great 
tangle  of  traditions  which  Tolstoy  would  regard 
witli  horror.  Meantime,  Tolstoy  as  a  man,  in 
his  immediate  circle,  enjoys  much  greater  honor 
than  a  prophet  in  a  wider  sphere. 

But  if  Tolstoy  is  not  a  great  influence  in  Rus- 
sia, what  is  his  value  as  a  representative  of  Rus- 
sian ideas  ?  The  first  thing  notable  is  that  his 
pliilosophy,  even  although  he  finds  its  germs 
more  widespread  in  Russia  than  anywhere  else, 
is  a  general  human  philosophy  in  its  application, 
and  is  even  more  generally  comprehensible  than 
his  art.  Yet  Tolstoy  is  really  a  very  faithful 
representative  of  Russian  life.  If  Tolstoy  has 
never  made  a  Russian  sect,  the  Russian  sects 
have  made  Tolstoy.  He  is  a  pupil,  not  a  teach- 
er, in  his  own  country.  It  is  only  abroad  that 
Tolstoy  stands  as  a  revolutionary  apostle  of  novel 
moral  ideas.  His  relation  to  his  own  country, 
men  is  that  he  expresses,  diviested  of  mysticism, 
the  practical  religion  which  animates  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Russian  sectarians,  Dukhobortsi,  Mole- 
kani,  Stundists,  and  Vagabonds.  How  far  he  is 
right  in  declaring  that  the  masses  of  his  country- 
men are  informed  by  the  same  spirit  is  another 
question.  And  even  if  he  is  right  in  this,  is  he 
right  in  regarding  racial  conditions  as  the  deter- 
mining factor,  and  not  merely  a  low  state  of 
culture  ?  Either  view  seems  to  strike  at  the  gen- 
eral applicability  of  his  doctrines.  If  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  really  the  spiritual  salt  of  the 
earth  by  history  and  race,  what  of  the  other 
races  ?  If  he  is  merely  a  better  man  because  he 
leads  a  primitive  life,  what  of  his  future,  and 
what  of  the  future  of  the  advanced  races  ?  For 
Tolstoy  is  no  dreamer,  and  he  knows  very  well 
that  the  machine  even  of  '*  false  civilization" 
cannot  be  stopped.  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions put  to  Tolstoy  the  practical  man  are  given 
by  Tolstoy  the  academic  thinker,  who  replies 
that  consequences  matter  nothing,  as  they  mat- 
tered  nothing  to  the  preacher  of  asceticism  in 
**The  Kreuzer  Sonata."  Let  each  man  settle 
witli  his  own  conscience.     The  rest  may  perish. 
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PRESERVING  THE   HUDSON    PALISADES. 


THE  preservation  for  public  use  aud  enjoy- 
ment oE  places  possessing  scenic  or  his- 
toric interest  in  aa  unusual  degree  is  a  matter 
ibout  which  the  people  of  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  might  well  vie  witli  one  an- 
other in  showing  intelligent  and  patriotic  con- 
cern. Each  good  example  ought  to  be  widely 
heralded,  in  order  to  stimulate  activity  in  other 
quarters.  This  magazine  has  on  many  occa- 
sions done  what  it  could  to  furtlier  such  work  in 
general  and  in  particular  ;  and  its  pages  are  open 
from  time  to  time  for  the  record  of  projects  ac- 
complished or  the  encouragement  of  movements 
set  on  foot.  It  was  with  especial  gratification 
several  months  ago  that  we  were  able  to  an- 
nounce as  a  practical  certainty  that  the  Famous 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  were  to  be  redeemed 
from  all  risk  of  further  defacement,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  treated  and  developed  in  the  fu- 
ture as  an  extended  parkway,  under  the  joint 
control  of  permanent  commissions  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  steps 
which  remained  to  be  taken  to  make  the  Pali- 
udw  Park  a  legal  as  well  as  a  practical  certainty 
hive  now  been  completed. 

It  is  nearly  three  centuries  since  Hudson  and 
his  men  sailed  up  the  river  and  discovered  the 


varied  wonders  of  its  unrivaled  shores,  and  for 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  white  men 
have  been  living  on  the  summit  of  the  great  Pali- 
sades' escarpment,  and  also  on  the  fucing  east 
bank.  And  yet  until  recently  that  notable  region, 
like  several  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
New  York  City,  has  been  very  much  neglected. 
One  might  safely  assert  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  of  the  New  Yorkers  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  vacation  travel  and  exploration,  ten 
times  as  many  have  visited  the  rugged  cliffs  and 
precipices  of  mountain  scenery  in  Europe  as  have' 
made  themselves  at  all  familiar  with  the  wonder- 
ful ridge  of  basaltic  rocks  that  -forms  the  west, 
bank  of  the  Hudson  for  a  distance  of  some  twen- 
ty-five miles, — -at  least  a  dozen  miles  of  which 
lies  opposite  the  territory  now  compt'ised  withii* 
the  actual  municipal  limits  ot  the  metropolis. 

Yel  although  so  few  people  have  known  the' 
Palisades  in  an  intimate  way,  the  whole  traveling- 
world  has  been  familiar  with  the  great  rocky 
wall,  with  its  ti-ee-covered  slope  of  accumulated 
talus  and  dihris  at  the  base,  and  with  the  af- 
forested sky-line  at  the  top.  This  noble  scene 
has  been  one  of  the  charms  of  a  steamboat  ride 
on  the  Hudson,  and  one  of  the  advertised  at- 
tractions of  travel    on   the  New  York  Central 
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Railroad,  which  follows  the  water's  edge  on  the  . 
east  bank  of  tlie  river.  This  year  it  is  likely 
that  more  people  will  see  the  Hudson  River  and 
its  beauties  than  in  any  previous  season  for  a 
long  time,  by  reason  of  the  fact  lliat  much  of 
the  travel  to  the  Pan-Atnevicaii  Exposition  will 
take  the  Hudson  River  route,  whether  by  boat 
or  by  rail. 

While  undoubtedly  the  water's  edge  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palisades  affords  a  very  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  a  beautiful  driveway,  with  attractive 
taftdscape  treatment  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
of  irregular  width  and  character  that  haa  been 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  there  was  no 
pressing  reason  for  the  creation  of  a  Palisades 
Park  until  a  vcj-y  few  yeai-s  ago.  Urgency  in 
this  matter  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  there 
had  come  to  be  a  market  for  the  peculiar  trap 
rock  that  constitutes  the  Palisades  ridge  ;  and 
accordingly  there  had  <-ome  into  existence  several 
very  extensive  quarries,  supplied  with  powerful 
modern  machinery  for  converting  the  hai-d  igne- 
ous rock  into  paving-blocks  and  bi'oken  stone  for 
making  macadamized  roads.  These  quarries  were 
operating  on  a  large  scale,  using  giant  powder  or 
dynamite  to  blast  down  huge  masses  of  the  rock 
with  wliich  to  feed  the  crnshera  below  ;  and  the 
situation  enabled  them  to  load  from  their  own 
docks  into  gi-eat  scows  and  thus   obtain    cheap 


water  transportation.  The  trap-rock  formation, 
however,  is  of  great  enough  extent  and  sufficiciil 
recurrence  in  the  general  vicinity  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  market  for  many  centuries  to  come 
without  the  necessity  of  destroying  one  of  the 
most  majestic  and  beautiful  stretches  of  natural 
scenery  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 

Thus  there  came  about,  some  yeai-s  ago,  a  very 
active  and  also  very  pro[)er  agitation  against  the 
blaating  of  the   Palisades,    particularly   in   the 
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neighborhood  of  Fort  Lee,  which  is  a  Revolu- 
tionary relic  on  the  Palisadee  just  opposite  Fort 
Washington,  and  about  two  miles  north  of 
Grant's  Tomb.  But  agitation  against  the  blast- 
ing, while  useful  in  ai-ousing  public  opinion  to 
the  desirability  of  some  action  for  preserving  the 
Palisades,  did  not  seem  to  point  oat  any  effective 
remedy.  The  qiiarrymen  owned  the  land  and 
were  within  tlieir  legal  rights  in  mailing  com- 
merce of  the  Palisades  and  disposing  of  them  by 
the  cubic  yard.  Tliere  were  only  two  things 
lliat  could  be  done  by  those  who  wished  to  stop 
the  blasting  and  save  the  scenery.  One  was  to 
>>uy  out  the  quarrymen  by  private  agreement, 
and  the  other  was  to  secure  legislation  which 
would  render  possible  the  condemnation  of  the 
'.and  for  public  uses. 

The  situation  was  rendered  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  more  important  part  of 
the  stretch  of  the  Palisades  lay  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  it  was  visi- 
ble only  from  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  the 
question  of  preservation  was  of  comparatively 
little  concern  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people 


of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  One  possible  solu- 
tion that  seemed  hopeful  for  a  lime  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  national  government.  It  was 
proposed  to  jwrsuade  Congress  to  accept  the  co- 
operation of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  in  converting  the  Palisades,  with  the  adja- 
cent shore-line  and  riparian  rights,  into  a  national 
military  and  naval  reservatiou.  Bills  to  this  ef- 
fect were  introduced  in  the  legislatures  and  in 
but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  ad- 
conclusive  argument  to  show  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  any  actual  mili- 
tary or  naval  reasons  for  tailing  up  the  project, 
and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  tiling  sought 
to  be  secured  was  not  in  fact  tlie  establishment 
of  a  military  or  nayal  reservation,  but  merely  to 
find  a  wav  to  put  a  permanent  end  to  the  devas- 
tations of  a  few  quarrymen. 

Gradually  it  became  plain  enough  that  round- 
about methods  of  that  kind  must  be  given  up„ 
and  that  the  matter  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  dit'ept 
and  businesslike  fashion.  The  true  method  was 
found  in  the  proposal  to  establish  an  interstate 
park  reservation  by  joint  or  identical  action  of 
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the  two  States  concerned.  FriemlB  of  the  project 
first  decided  wliat  it  was  really  necessary  to  do, 
and  then  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  to  accom- 
plish tbe  results.  In  the  spring  of  1900  the  two 
legislatures  passed  acts  identical  in  their  general 
provisions,  "  to  provide  for  the  selection,  location, 
appropriation,  and  management  of  certain  lands 
along  the  I'alisades  of  the  Hudson  River  for  an 
interstate  park,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Palisades."  The  New  York  act  au- 
thorized the  governor  to  appoint  ten  commisaioa- 
era,  five  of  whom  should  be  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  New  Jersey  act  in  like  man- 
ner authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  ten  com- 


missioners, five  of  whom  should  be  citizens  of 
New  Jersey.  By  a  prearranged  plan  each  gov- 
ernor appointed  the  five  men  selected  by  the  other 
governor,  and  thus  the  two  boards,  eacli  liaving 
ten  members,  were  made  up  of  the  same  individ- 
uals, although  differently  organized. 

The  general  initiative  has  naturally  and  proper- 
ly been  taken  by  the  New  York  board,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  ot  the 
New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company  ami  also  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  k  Co.  The  New  Jersey 
board  is  under  the  presidency  of  Col.  Edwin  A. 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  a  prominent  member  of  a 
family  far  famed  for  public   spirit  and  philan- 
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tbropy,  and  whose  name  will  always  be  perpetu- 
us in  the  SteveuB  Institute.  One  of  the  moat 
valued  and  distinguished  membei-s  of  the  board  is 
the  Hon,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  belongs  to  both 
Stat«s  alike,  but  who  serves  as  a  New  Jersey 
member  of  these  two  commissions.  The  New 
York  members  besides  Mr.  Perkins  are  Messrs. 
RaJpL  Trautraanr,  J.  Du  Pratt  "White,  Nathan 
F.  Barrett,  and  D.  McNeely  Stauffer ;  and  the 
Xew  Jersey  members  besides  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Hewitt  are  Messrs.  Franklin  "W.  Hopkins, 
-ibram  Do  Ronde,  and  W.  A.  Linn.  At  the 
time  when  these  boards  were  authorized,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  no  money  was  appropriated  ex- 


cept for  expenses, — tlO.OOO  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  45,000  by  that  of  New  Jersey. 

Al  that  time  the  principal  devastation  was  being 
wrought  by  a  certain  quarry  near  Fort  Lee,  and 
the  immediate  task  of  the  commission  was  to  get 
the  work  stopped.  It  was  found  that  instead  of 
beginning  with  condemnation  proceedings  the 
better  way  was  to  buy  the  quarry  out ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  use  the  $5,000  contributed  by  New 
Jersey  for  the  necessary  work  of  making  surveys 
and  maps,  examining  titles,  etc. .  while  it  was 
decided  that  the  $10,000  given  by  New  York 
should  be  used  as  an  initial  payment  to  the  quarry- 
men  in  consideration  of  a  six  months'  option  on 


Abrftm  B.  Hewitt. 


Nathan  F.  Barrett.     D.  McNeely  StaoSer.  Franklin  W.  Hoiiklns.      Abram  De  Ronde. 
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York  was  aeked  to  give  #400,000,  and  the  Stat© 
of  New  Jersey  $100,000.  Not  to  go  farther  into 
financial  details,  it  euffices  tQ  say  that  Governor  - 
Odell  of  New  York  took  tiie  same  broad  and 
generous  interest  in  the  subject  that  his  prede- 
cessor, Governor  Rooseveh,  had  shown,  and  the 
Govei-nor  of  New  Jersey  manifested  a  like  Bpirit. 
Both  legislalures  made  satisfactory  appropria- 
tions, and  the  private  funds  that  had  been  prom- 
ised for  the  purchase  of  the  quarry  were  promptly 
forthcoming.  Tlie  giver  proved  to  be  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  whose  benefactions  are  not 
much  heralded  and  are  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous than  most  people  suspect. 

The  commissioners  have  large  discretionary 
powers  ;  and,  while  they  will  not  try  at  once  to 
accomplish  much  more  than  the  acquisition  of  the 
absolutely  necessary  land  and  the  construction  of 
a  driveway  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades,  it  will  be 
possible  in  the  years  to  come  to  do  many  inter- 
esting things,  one  after  another,  by  way  of  de- 
tailed development  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
poBsibiiities  of  the  tract  which  lias  come  under 
their  control.  As  projected  at  present,  the  Pah. 
sades  Park  will  include  something  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  laud.  Most  of  the  park,  ob- 
viously, IB  vertical  rather  than  faorizonlal,  and 
does  not  therefore  add  appreciably  to  the  acreage. 
There  are  now  ferries  from  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street  to  Fort  Lee,  and  from  Yon- 
kers  to  a  point  known  as  Alpine.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  commissioners  that  when  the  road  im- 
I   made  there  will   be  additional 


There  are  various  locahties  of  historic  note,  and 
some  surviving  houses  and  relics  also  that  possess 
interest  of  a  personal  or  historical  character.  Ail 
these  things  must,  of  course,  add  their  touches 
of  attraction  to  the  development  of  the  park. 
Some  information  of   an   especially   mteresting 


their  property  at  an  agreed  price.  This  price 
was  fixed  at  something  more  than  tl-'iO,000. 

Thus  the  most  objectionable  quarrying  was 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  commissionei's  gained 
time  in  which  to  mature  their  plans.  They 
consulted  tlie  principal  pi-opertyownera  along 
the  Palisades  line,  and  found  most  of  them  en- 
tirely ready  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mission and  to  deed  to  the  public  without  com- 
pensation as  much  as  they  owned  of  the  face  of 
the  cliffs^  on  condition  that  they  should  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  (;500  an  acre  for  the  land  that  they 
owned  at  the  base  of  the  Palisades,  and  a  uni- 
form price  of  J 1 0  per  lineal  foot  for  such  riparian 
rights  as  some  of  them  possessed, — that  is  to 
say,  the  adjacent  land  under  water.  Tliis  uni- 
form arrangement  having  been  accepted  by  the 
owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stretch  of  the 
Palisades  that  it  was  proposed  to  acquire,  it 
would  evidently  be  feasible  for  the  commission- 
ers in  the  future  to  make  use  of  iheir  powers  of 
condemnation  to  secure  the  remaining  tracts. 

When  the  legislatures  convened  last  wintt'r,  the 
commissioners  were  prepared  to  report  that  if 
the  two  States  would  make  appropriations  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  purchase  of  the  edgewater 
lands  from  Fort  Lee  northward  to  Huyler's 
Landing,  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles, 
certain  private  individuals  would  contribute  the 
sum  of  approximately  ^12.i.000  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  ihe  [larticular  quarries  that 
had  been  doing  most  harm.     The  State  of  New 
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chiracter  has  been  supplied  to  us"  by  Mr.  Oady, 
[he  distinguisliBil  ftrcLitect  of  New  York,  who 
lifts  long  had  a  beautiful  summer  home  on  Die 
PalisaJes,  and  who  is  conversaut  with  all  the 
iiiswry  and  tratiition  of  the  ru(;ii)ii.  The  para- 
graphs that  follow  have  been  derived  wliolly  from 
Mr.  Cady's  fund  of  information. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  the  Palisades,  so  far  as 
c»n  be  ascertained,  were  a  few  stragglinti;  Dutcb- 
meo  who  hatl  <leserted  the  manors  of  Westches- 
ter and  found  a  rude  refuge  upon  the  chfia.  At 
certain  points  there  came  in  lime  to  be  very  tol- 
erable roads  down  the  mountain,  to  enable  mar- 
ket gai-deners  of  the  valley  (west  of  the  Palisades) 
to  get  tlieir  "truck  "  to  the  river,  from  which  it 
could  be  floated  to  the  markets  of  Manhattan. 

A  road  of  this  kind  e.tisted  at  Fort  Lee,  an- 
other al  what  is  now  known  as  Alpine,  opposite 
Yotikera,  which  was  then  known  as  "  Closter 
Landing."  At  the  foot  of  this  road,  by  the 
river,  were  three  taverns  or  road'houses,  one  of 
which  is  still  standing.  These  thi-ee  houses  were 
in  active  service  while  as  yet  there  was  not  a 
bouse  in  what  is  now  known  as  Vonkers. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  several  Eng- 
lish battleships  anchored  off  "Closter  Landing," 
and  on  one  occasion  sent  a  band  of  men  ashore 
to  collect  firewood.  A  party  of  Dutchmen  in 
the  valley  getting  news  of  it,  organized,  and 
stealthily  descended  and  took  the  gang  away 
prisoners,  the  war  vessels  not  daring  to  Are  on 
ibeni  lest  they  kill  their  own  men.  During  tlie 
war,  Cornwallis'  army  is  saiti  to  have  ascended 
this  Alpine  road,  dragging  their  cannon  after 
them,  as  they  pressed  on  across  Jersey. 

As  the  war  closeil,  many  of  the  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  foreign  officers 
who  aided  Washington  settled  in  these  parts, 
and  we  still  find  the  names  Dubois,  Tavanier, 
Cbevatier,  as  well  as  a  plenty  of  Dutch  names, — 
Van    Skiver,    Van   Valen,  Van    Buskirk,    etc. 


1  of  the  Palisades 
eral  public  as  the 


For  years,  however,,  the  i-e| 
was  as  nnknown  to  the  f 
heart  of  Africa. 

One  day  in  the  early  sixties,  as  Mrs.  Charles 
Nordhoff  (the  wife  of  the  eminent  writer  and 
journalist)  was  visiting  a  friend  in  Yonkers,  she 
was  seized  with  a  keen  curiosity  to  know  what 
this  region  was  like,  and  later,  with  two  or 
three  friends,  rowed  across  the  river  and  toiled 
up  the  mountain.  She  found  that,  instead  of  a 
flat  platform  of  rock,  it  was  a  region  beautifully 
divei-sified  with  hill  and  dale,  well  wooded  with 
line  trees,  and  possessing  points  with  views  of 
the  most  charming  and  picturesque  character. 

One  man  of  culture  and  leisure  had  already 
made  his  home  there,  Mr.  Frank  Mile.^,  a  most 
enthusiastic  botanist,  who  found  a  remarkable 
flora  on  the  cliffs, — owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  union  of  the  two  i-ock  formations  (the 
trap  rock  of  the  clif!  and  the  sandstone  of  the 
valley).  The  Nordhofls  were  so  fascinated  with 
this  beautiful  region  that  they  settled  there  and 
gathered  several  intimate  friends  aronnd  tliem 
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as  neighbors.  Later,  largely  through  their  ef- 
forts, the  stone  church  was  built,  which,  with  its 
pretty  grounds,  is  the  pride  of  the  region. 

The  charm  of  this  part  of  the  country  has 
drawn  liither  many  people  of  artistic  callings. 
Here  are  the  homes  of  Howard  Christy,  the  fa- 
mous illustrator  ;  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  the  archi- 
tect ;  Frederick  and  Charles  Lamb,  mural  dec- 
orators ;  and,  until  recently,  J.  Massey  Rhind, 
the  sculptor.  The  family  of  the  late  General 
Stryker  have  a  picturesque  place  here,  as  wild 
as  a  bit  of  the  Adirondacks.  Franklin  Hopkins, 
the  banker,  who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Palisades,  has  a  place  a 
little  west  of  the  cliffs.  William  S.  Opdyke, 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, has  a  very  complete  and  charming  home. 
That  of  Mr.  Cady  is  in  quaintest  old  Dutch  style, 
the  furniture  and  fittings  throughout  being  an- 
tique, many  of  them  from  Holland  a  couple  of 
centuries  back. 

The  Palisades,  at  Alpine,  are  some  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  river.  From  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  where  the  descent  to  the  val- 
ley commences. is  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  more  or  less. 

The  view  to  the  west  as  one  gradually  passes 


down  the  mountain  is  very  charming.  The  fer- 
tile valley  of  Overpeck,  with  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  river  like  a 
silver  thread  winding  through  it,  form  a  scone, 
especially  at  sunset,  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

The  proposed  park  embraces  all  the  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  In  some  cases  this  is  a  com- 
paratively narrow  strip  ;  in  others  it  spreads  oat, 
covering  many  acres  of  ground,  as  at  **Cape 
Flyaway,"  the  quaint  fishing  settlement  under 
Mr.  Cady's  place,  at  Alpine.  The  charm  of  a 
fine  road,  sheltered  all  the  afternoon  from  the 
sun  by  the  great  cliffs,  with  changing  views  of 
tlie  broad  river  that  flows  alongside,  will  proba- 
bly surpass  that  of  any  drive  in  the  country.  At 
certain  points  land  is  to  be  secured  on  the  cliff, 
and  electricity  will  make  access  to  such  points  of 
observation  easy.  It  is  proposed  that  the  road- 
way shall  have  a  separate  path  for  equestrians, 
and  another  for  bicycles.  It  will  extend  from 
Fort  Lee  to  Nyack,  at  the  former  point  connect- 
ing with  the  fine  Hudson  County  Boule\|Lrd,  thus 
extending  the  drive  to  Bergen  Point  at  the  south. 
Fine  roads  are  proposed  from  Tuxedo  and  other 
points  which  will  connect  with  the  river  drive, 
opening  up  wonderful  possibilities  within  easy 
reach  of  the  great  city. 


THE   WASHINGTON    MEMORIAL  INSTITUTION. 


BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 


THE  vast  educational  activity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  but  little 
understood.  In  almost  every  Government  de- 
partment and  bureau  at  Washington,  prolonged 
scientific  investigations  are  continually  carried 
on,  in  order  that  governmental  action  itself  may. 
be  inore  intelligent  and  more  efficient,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  pronioted.  Tlie 
United  States  Geological  Survey  is  a  great  scien- 
tific undertaking,  fitted  to  rank  with  the  univer- 
sities of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  its  researches.  Tlie  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and 
laboratories,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
its  dependencies  are  constantly  engaged  in  simi- 
lar work.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one 
vast  school  of  pure  and  applied  science.  It  has 
been  estimated  tliAt  the  Government  appropriates 
not  less  than  three  million  dollars  annuallv  for 
scientific  investigation  and  the  application  of  its 
results.  This  sum  would  almost  maintain  the 
three  great  urban  universities  of  the  country — 
Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Chicago — for  a  year. 


As  a  consequence  of  this  activity,  many  highly 
trained  scientific  men  have  been  attracted  to  enter 
the  Government  service  at  Washington,  and  they 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  scientific 
investigators  of  the  United  States.  Their  posi- 
tions are  secure,  and  their  work  goes  on  without 
interruption  from  year  to  year,  apart  from  public 
notice,  and  yet  with  results  of  the  highest  theoret- 
ical value  and  practical  importance.  While  the 
Congress  carries  on  this  work  for  governmental 
purposes  only,  it  indicated  as  long  ago  as  1892, 
in  a  joint  resolution  approved  April  12  of  that 
year,  that  the  Government's  large  collections 
illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  and 
its  facilities  for  scientific  an-d  literary  research, 
were  to  be  held  accessible  to  the  investigators 
and  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion then  existing  or  thereafter  established  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Hy  an  almost  unnoticed 
but  most  important  provision  incorporated  in  the 
general  deficiency  bill  passed  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  and  approved 
March  3,  1901,  the  privileges  given  by  the  joint 
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reeolution  of  April  12,  1892,  to  investigators  and 
stadents  of  institutions  in  the  District  of  Coltini' 
bia  were  extended  to  -'scieutific  investigators 
and  to  duly  qualified  individuals,  students,  and 
graduates  of  institutions  of  leaiiiing  in  the  several 
Stales  and  Territories,  as  well  as  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as 
ilie  heads  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  men- 
tioned may  prescribe."  This  wise  and  generous 
provision  of  law  at  once  opened  the  way  for  a 
new  step  in  the  development  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States. 

How  were  qualified  students  in  Maine  or  New 
York,  or  Iowa  or  California,  to  know  Just  wbat 
opportunities  for  study  and  research  were  open 
to  them  at  Washington  ?  To  whom  were  they 
to  apply  for  information,  guidance,  and  direc- 
tion ?  By  whom  was  their  work  at  Washington 
to  be  supervised  and  recorded  in  case  tliey  might 
wish  to  offei-  it  to  the  university  of  their  choice 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a 
higher  degree  ?  In  wliat  way  were  they  to  be 
bronght  together  so  as  to  develop  tlie  exprit  de 
mrp$  which  is  to  be  found  in 'every  genuine  stu- 
dent'body  ?  The  Congress  had  made  no  provi- 
sion far  any  of  these  tliiogB,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  could  make  none  without  a  violent  de- 
parture from  all  precedent.  The  new  opportuni- 
tiea  created  a  new  need,  and  that  need  is  to  be 
met  by  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution, 
incorporated  on  May  IT,  1901,  and  formally  or- 
ganized on  June  3.  . 

The  Washington  Memorial  Institution  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  activities  of  the  Washing- 
ton Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  George 
Wishington  Memorial  Association,  the  latter 
body  being  an  organization  of  women  "  to  aid  in 
securing  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
increase  of  opportunities  for  higher  education,  as 
recommended  by  George  Washington,  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  '  ' 


messages  to  Congress,"  and  so  forth.  The  plan 
has  been  worked  out  in  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  univei-sities  and  other  scientific 
bodies,  and  with  their  hearty  cooperation  and 
approval.  It  has  the  merits  of  simplicity  and  of 
not  duplicating  any  existing  form  of  educational 
effort. 

The  name,  Washington  Memorial  Institution, 
is  self-explanatory.  It  recalls  to  mind  the  in- 
sistent wish  of  Washington,  expressed  in  his 
will,  and  in  letters  to  Adams,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, Jeffei-son,  Hamilton,  Governor  Brooke  of 
Virginia,  and  to  tlie  commissioners  of  the  fed- 
eral district,  that  proper  provision  for  higher 
education  at  the  capital  itself  should  be  made  by 
tlio  Government. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  utilize  the 
scientific  and  other  resources  of  the  Government 
in  Washington  for  advanced  study  and  research, 
and  to  cooperate  to  that  end  with  universities, 
colleges,  learned  societies,  and  individuals.  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  supply  the  need  which  has 
been  pointed  out  above.  It  will  ascertain,  year 
by  year,  just  what  the  opportunities  for  students 
are  at  Washington,  and  will  publish  them  to  the 
world  ;  it  will  receive  and  enroll  students  who 
offer  themselves,  and  direct  them  to  the  places 
which  await  tbem  ;  it  will  record  their  work  and 
its  results,  and,  when  requested,  will  certify  these 
to  any  institution  of  learning.  It  will  keep  in 
touch  with  the  universities,  scientific  schools,  and 
colleges  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  of  the  Government  on  the 
other.  In  this  way  it  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
promote  the  interests  and  the  ideals  of  botb. 

The  property,  policy,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Institution  are  vested  in  a  boai-d  of 
fifteen  trustees,  composed  as  follows  ; 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  Tulane Uni- 
versity ;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  ;    Nicholas  Murray  But- 
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ler,  professor  of  philosophy  and  edncation  in  Co- 
lumbia University  ;  Charles  W.  Dabney,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Tennessee  ;  Daniel  Coit 
Oilman,  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity ;  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity ;  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  Chicago 
University;  Mis.  Fhtebo  A.  Hearst,  repent  of 
the  University  of  California;  Mi-s,  Archibald 
Hopkins,  president  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Association  ;  C.  Hart  Merriam,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Biolojrical  Survey  ;  Cyrus 
Northrop,  president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota :  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  ;  George  M, 
Sternberg,  surgeon- general.  United  Stales  army  ; 
Charles  D.  Watcott,  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey ;  and  (Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.  It  will  be 
seen  that  on  this  board  the  universities,  the  scien- 
titic  schools,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  State 
universities,  and  the  scientific  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  all  represented,  and  thereby  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  those  important  interests  is  assured. 
More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gilman, 
who  has  just  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  after  a  quarter-cen- 
tury of  eminent  service,  has  been  tendered  and 
has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Institution, 
and  will  take  up  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the 
autumn.  Under  his  guidance  the  new  work  will 
grow  on  sound  lines  and  by  wise  measures,  and 
will  have  from  the  outset,  as  it  will  deserve,  the 
confidence  of  the  country  and  of  the  officers  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Gilman's  fitness  for  his 
new  post  is  unique,  and  it  is  a  happy  coincidence 
that  just  as  he  lays  down  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  presidency  of  a  great  university  these  lighter, 
though  hardly  less  responsible,  duties  fall  to  his 
lot. 

While  the  detailed  policy  of  the  Washington 
Memorial  Institution  is  yet  to  be  mapped  out, 
some  things  are  assured  by  the  facta  of  the  case 


and  by  the  character  of  tiie  board  of  trustees.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Institution  will  bo  independent 
of  Government  support  or  control,  and  that  it 
will  appeal  for  support  to  those  men  and  women 
who  are  ambitious  to  aid  the  higher  leaining  and 
the  development  of  science.  The  Institution 
might  well  he  made  the  agency  tbrough  which 
to  ailminister  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  gen- 
eral scientific  research  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  created  for  the  endowment  of 
research  in  medicine.  The  trustees  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  arrange  that  investigations  sup- 
ported by  such  a 'fund  might  be  carried  on  in 
part  at  the  universities  and  in  part  in  the  Govem- 
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mcnt  laboratories,  as  tlie  necessities  of  each  par- 
ticular investigation  might  require.  In  thia  way 
the  highest  type  of  institutional  cooperation 
would  be  promoted. 

h  may  be  assumed  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Washington  Memorial  Institution  will  so  shape 
their  work  as  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress,  and  there- 
fore that  the  sole  test  for  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents will  be  capacity  and  fitness.  The  students 
will  naturally  be  mature  men  and  women,  trained 
for  the  most  part  in  existing  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  capable  of  undertaking  special  in- 
vestigations either  under  direction  or  independ- 
ently. Not  a  few  of  the  students  will  certainly 
be  candidates  for  higher  degrees  at  American  or 
foreign  univereities  who  are  carrying  on  their 
studies  wholly  or  in  part  at  Washington.  Others 
will  be  those  who  have  taken  the  highest  degrees 
and  are  desirous  of  pursuing  farther  some  special 
topic  of  investigation.  There  will  be  students  ot 
history,  of  diplomacy,  and  of  social 
well  as  of  the  physical  and  natural  e 
degrees  will  be  offered  or  conferred  by  the  Insti- 
lu^on  ;  it  will  be  an  aid  and  adjunct  to  universi- 
ties, but  not  a  new  university  or  a  torso  of  one. 
Through  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  the 
educational  resources  of  the  Government  are 
practically  added  to  those  which  are  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  several  universities  of  the  country, 
the  smallest  and  the  largest  alike.  To  that  ex- 
tent a  new  governmental  endowment  ot  higher 
education  becomes  available  for  students  through- 
out the  United  States. 

While  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution  is 
in  no  sense  a  university,  yet  it  meets  all  that  is 
(generally  held  to  be  reasonable  in  the  demand  for 
the  establishment  of  a  statutory  national  univer- 
sity at  Washington,  clothed  with  full  degree-con- 
ferring powers.  The  movement  for  a  national 
university  of  that  type  dates  from  Washington 
hiraself,  and  it  has  received  respectable  support 


and  called  out  not  a  little  generous  sentiment  in 
its  favor  ever  since.  Meanwhile,  however,  con- 
ditions have  entirely  changed.  Universities  of  a 
wholly  new  order  have  come  into  being,  and  the 
United  States  baa  its  share  of  them.  These  great 
institutions,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  are  na- 
tional in  the  very  best  sense, — national  in  their 
constituencies,  national  in  their  support,  national 
in  their  policies,  and  national  in  their  sympathies. 
They  have  sprung  direct  from  the  wishes  and  de- 
sires of  the  people,  by  that  personal  initiative 
which  is  the  Anglo- Sajton's  way  of  beginning  to 
build  his  most  characteristic  institutions.  They 
supply — and,  taken  together,  far  more  than  sup- 
ply— the  needed  opportunities  for  higher  study 
and  research  in  the  United  States.  To  add  to 
their  number  would  not  be  to  do  the  wisest  or 
most  necessary  thing  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  to  add  to  their  number  at  public  expense 
would  be  quite  unjustifiable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  real- 
ize the  many  opportunities  for  work  at  Washing- 
ton of  a  genuine  university  character  which  the 
activities  of  the  Government  offer,  and  it  is  un- 
wise not  to  make  use  of  those  opportunities.  To 
bring  into  existence  an  additional  full  university 
organization  for  this  purpose  would  be  to  raise 
more  problems  than  would  be  solved.  It  was  the 
part  of  educational  statesmanship  to  devise  an 
easier  and  a  better  way  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  Washington 
Memorial  Institution  is  the  outcome. 

Only  the  happiest  results  may  be  expected  to 
follow  from  the  establishment  of  these  new  rela- 
tions between  the  universities  and  the  Govern- 
ment scientists.  Each  has  something  to  learn 
from  the  methoils  and  purposes  of  the  other,  and 
neither  can  possibly  lose  through  a  broadening  of 
outlook.  Under  Mr.  Oilman's  direction,  the 
cause  of  scientific  research  and  of  the  applications 
of  that  research  to  practical  problems  may  con- 
fidently be  expected  to  take  a  long  stride  forward. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  G.  FREDERICK  WRlGHT. 

(Of  Oberlin  College.) 


SO  far  as  we  can  see,  the  United  States  is  more 
interested  in  the  future  of  Manchuria  than 
any  other  nation  is,  except  Russia,  and  possibly 
Japan  ;  for  we  already  have  pretty  largely  a 
monopoly  of  the  Manchurian  trade.  According 
to  the  last  report  of  the  British  consul  at  New- 
chwang,  two -thirds  of  the  imports  into  China  the 
year  before  the  war  were  from  America,  the 
value  of  the  cotton  cloths  alone  from  America 
amounting  to  nearly  $8,000,000.  The  Russians 
themselves  were  also  among  the  best  patrons  of 
American  trade,  a  large  part  of  the  material  for 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  being  purchased 
in  America.  We  rode  out  of  Port  Arthur  on  a 
train  drawn  by  a  Philadelphia  locomotive,  over 
rails  made  in  Baltimore,  which  were  laid  on  ties 
that  came  from  Oregon.  In  Harbin  almost  all 
the  vast  stores  of  railroad  material  had  been  im- 
ported from  America.  We  counted  the  names 
of  no  less  than  twelve  American  firms  who  had 
contributed  to  this  stock. 
This  trade  is  not  likely  to 
be  affected  soon  by  any  reg- 
ulations which  may  ensue 
from  Russian  control  ;  for 
she  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
supply  the  new  demands 
which  will  be  created. 

THE    LINE    OF    BUSSIA's 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Before  the  close  of  navi- 
gation in  1900,  the  Russians 
had  upon  the  Pacific  coast  an 
army  of  170,000  men.  But 
evidently  Manchuria  will  be 
a  very  poor  investment  if 
such  a  military  occupation  is 
demanded  for  any  very  great 
length  of  time.  The  mani- 
fest interest  of  Russia  is  to 
settle  and  develop  the  terri- 
tory contiguous  to  her  own 
borders  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amur,  and  to  secure  a  direct 
outlet  by  the  shortest  route 
to  the  open  sea.  The  mouth 
of  the  Amur  is  too  far  north 
to  be  of  service  to  commerce. 
Apparently,   Russia  will  be 


content  with  maintaining  the  condition  of  tilings 
provided  for  by  treaty.  Her  interests  are  cer- 
tainly on  the  side  of  peace.  One  has  but  to 
travel  through  the  undeveloped  part  of  Siberia  to 
feel  that  the  Peace  Congress  called  by  the  Czar 
was  a  genuine  effort  in  the  line  of  the  interests  of 
Russia  and  of  the  world.  Russia  is  developing 
along  definite  parallels  of  latitude  into  territory 
contiguous  to  her  own,  all  of  which,  until  reach- 
ing the  Amur  River,  is  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  great  plateau  that  separates  her  from  English 
colonies.  As  Gladstone  used  to  say,  one  has  but 
to  look  at  the  map  to  see  that  there  is  no  nataral 
antagonism  between  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
those  of  England.  Even  if  she  should  be  com- 
pelled to  retain  Manchuria,  it  need  not  seriously 
affect  the  other  interests  in  China.  Manchuria  is 
a  country  by  itself,  with  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources, forming  a  natural  connection  between 
Siberia  and  the  open  waters  of  the  Pacific. 


MAP  or  MANCHURIA. 
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HUDQITABTIllB  Ot  THE  RDBBIXN 


Never  waa  a  great  Dation  taken  more  by  sur- 
prise IhaD  were  the  Russians  last  summer  by  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Manchuria.  Of  this  L 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  most  positive 
character.  On  June  5  of  last  year,  whicii  was 
ten  days  after  the  outbreak  in  Peking,  from  which 
city  we  had  escaped  but  the  day  before,  Vice- 
Admiral  Alciieff  heartily  seconded  our  plan  to 
go  through  Manchuria,  and  forwarded  us  on 
construction  trains  along  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railroad  to  Teling,  as  far  as  it  was  completed . 
This  was  thirty  miles  beyond  Mukden,  the  capital, 
and  about  450  from  Port  Arthur.  If  the  ad- 
miral had  had  any  serious  apprehension  of  danger, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  encouraged  us  as 
he  did  to  make  Llie  trip.  Arriving  at  Teling  on 
June  10,  we  brought  the  news  froin  Peking  with 
na  to  the  engineers  who  were  constructing  the 
lailroad.  As  communication  with  Peking  was 
still  possible  by  telegraph,  they  received  that 
morning  an  assurance  that  tlie  Russians  need 
have  no  appreliension  of  trouble  from  the  Chi- 
nese, because  it  was  believed  that  the  uprising 
was  mainly  directed  against  the  railroads  that 
were  built  by  Enghsh  capital  and  were  under 
English  control.  In  view  ot  this,  we  were  re- 
qaeeted  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  were  Amer- 
icans, and  not  English. 


We  then  set  out  in  Chinese  carts  for  a  journey 
200  miles  along  the  unfinished  Une  of  the  rail- 


road. During  the  entire  part  of  this  journey, 
which  occupied  ten  days,  we  were  entertained  by 
the  Russian  engineers  at  their  various  centers  of 
operations.  "We  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  cordially  working  under  Russian  super- 
intendents. During  this  portion  of  the  trip,  also, 
we  were  provided  with  a  military  guard,  wliicli 
consisted  a  part  of  the  time  of  two  mounted  Cos- 
sacks, and  a  part  of  the  time  of  two  mounted 
Chinese  soldiers.  The  total  Russian  force  along 
this  whole  line  consisted  of  a  single  Cossack  regi- 
ment, whose  headquarters  was  at  Teling.  Mingled 
with  these  was  an  equal  body  of  Chinese  soldiers. 
The  special  need  of  the  military  force  was  not  to 
protect  tlie  railroad  against  any  oiganized  body 
of  Chinese,  but  to  guard  against  the  robbery  of 
the  large  amount  of  treasure  that  was  being 
shipped  to  the  various  points  to  pay  the  work- 
men, and  of  the  more  valuable  material  that  was 
required  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  We 
had  occasion  at  one  time  to  see  the  Jiazard  to 
which  tl)ese  were  exposed  from  the  lawless  des- 
peradoes who  infested  portions  of  the  country. 
One  morning,  when  a  few  miles  out  from  the  sta- 
tion where  we  had  spent  the  night,  we  overtook 
a  train  of  teams  that  had  started  a  little  while 
before  us,  heavily  loaded  with  silver  coin.  "We 
wera  near  enough  to  them  to  witness  an  attempt 
to  rob  tlie  train  by  some  desperadoes  in  collusion 
with  the  drivers,  who  stampeded  the  Cossack 
horses  by  lashing  them  with  their  long  whips. 
On  seeing  this,  our  guard  left  us  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  dashed  on  to  the  scene  to  give 
tliem  support ;  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this,  the  united  guard  of  Cossacks  occupied 
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a  little  knoll  that  commanded  the  situation,  and, 
with  guns  cocked  and  bayonets  fixed,  so  terror- 
ized the  desjieradoes  that  tlieir  plan  was  aban- 
doned. 

All  along  this  route  we  found  the  engineers 
surrounded  witii  their  families  and  confiding  im- 
plicitly in  the  faithfulness  of  their  Chinese  work- 
men, and  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  where  tliey 
were  stationed.  At  Quan-chen-tse,  one-half  way 
througji  the  unfinished  portion  of  tlie  road,  we 
spent  a  Sunday  at  the  very  flourishing  Scotch 
mission  of  the  place.  The  missionaries  were  en- 
gaged in  large  building  operations,  and  saw  no 
indications  of  unrest  among  the  Chinese  about 
them.  At  Lao-sha-kii,  where  first  we  struck  tlie 
Sungari  River,  on  June  20,  we  found  the  whole 
valuable  property  of  the  railroad  guarded  by  e 
company  of  Chinese  soldiers,  who  were  spoken  of 
in  very  high  praise  by  the  able  and  experienced 
engineer  in  charge.  Along  the  eulire  route  from 
Port  Arthur  to  this  point  we  had  seen  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  workmen  who 
apparently  fell  it  a  privilege  to  get  work  upon 
this  great  Russian  enterprise. 


RUSSIAN  VNPREPAREl 


i    FOR   A  CHIKE 


On  June  2'i  we  reached  Harbin,  the  principal 
point  from  which  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad 
was  being  constructed.     This  is  almost  in  the 
exact  center  of  Manchuria,  being  the  point  wliere 
the  branch  from  Port  Arthur  intercepts  the  main 
line  running  from  Siberia  to  Vladivostok.     Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  navigation  up  the  Sungari 
River,    the   Russians   had  brought  an  immense 
amount  of  material  to  this  point  and  were  pusli- 
ing  the  railroad  out  in  three  directions  to  meet 
those  who  were  building  in  toward   the  center 
from  the   three  ends.      So    important  was  this 
place  that  Mr,  Yugovitsch,  tlie  chief  engineer, 
made  it  his  lieadquartera.    "We 
left  Harbin  on  June  27  to  go 
down  the  Sungari  Rivor  700 
miles   to    Kabarovsk,    on    the 
Amur  River.     When  we  were 
halt-way   down,   our   steamer 
was  ordered  by  telegraph    to 
return,  for  the  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Manchuria.    But 
as  we  had  prominent  Russian 
officers  on  board  who  were  nn- 
der  urgent  orders,  our  steamer 
was  permitted  to  go  on. 

We  afterward  learned  that, 
upon  the  taking  of  Fort  Taku 
by  the  allies,  and  the  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Chi- 
nese central  government,  tlie 
entire  population  of  Manchuria 


turned  upon  the  foreigners  with  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  Two  weeks  later,  upon  going  up 
the  Amur  River,  we  found  the  Russian  steamers 
thronged  with  fugitive  women  and  children,  a  num. 
ber  of  whom  had  hospitably  entertained  us  in  the 
center  of  Manchuria.  A  few  days  after  our  passage 
through  the  country,  these  had  barely  escaped  with 
theirlives.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  suddenness 
with  which  this  storm  burst  upon  the  Ruseiana. 
To  meet  it  there  was  no  preparation.  The  en- 
gineers with  their  families  were  not  adequately 
guarded,  and  the  vast  property  of  tbe  railroad 
was  everywhei-e  exposed.  To  tlie  extent  of  their 
ability,  the  Chinese  destroyed  this  property,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  most  hasty  flight  that  any  of 
the  foreigiiers  escaped.  These  facts  ought  defi- 
nitely to  dispel  the  impression  that  has  prevailed 
in  many  quarters  that  tlie  war  in  China  was 
fomented  by  the  Russians  in  anticipation  of  the 
great  advantages  which  they  were  going  to  reap 
from  it. 

Upon  reaching  Kabarovsk,  and  visiting  Vla- 
divostok, we  proceeded  up  the  Amur  River,  on 
July  11,  when  we  had  ample  opportunities  to 
see  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  the  Russians  to 
repair  their  mistake  and  send  a  military  force 
into  Harbin  for  the  protection  of  their  property. 
With  great  haste  the  troops  already  in  quarters 
bad  been  forwarded  from  Vladivostok  to  Tien- 
tsin ;  and  though  the  whole  reserve  force  of  the 
Amur  district  was  mobilized  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, there  was  necessarily  much  delay.  The  des- 
perateness  of  tlie  situation  was  shown  in  tbe  fact 
that  the  Russians  brought  down  all  their  regi- 
ments stationed  at  Blagovyeschensk,  numbering 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  sent  them  up  the 
Sungari  River  to  protect  the  property  at  Harbin. 
This  left  Blagovyeschensk  defenseless  until  other 
Russian  troops  could  be  brought  down  the  river 
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from  Transbaikalia,  TOO  miles  to  the  •Ktiai, 
But  as  the  water  was  low,  these  troops  were  long 
delayed.  Meanwhile,  the  Chinese,  having  quietly 
but  rapidly  brought  up  to  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  river  a  large  foi-ce,  with  five  cannon,  auJ 
ilirown  up  warthworks  for  a  distance  of  about 
ihiee  miles,  without  a  moment's  warning  began 
firing  upon  the  city  ;  while,  &  few  miles  below, 
ibe  Chinese  fort  at  Aignn  had  opened  fire  upon 
the  Russian  steamboats  that  weru  passing  down. 

BETALIATORV    UCASURES. 

What  added   to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
for  llie  Russians  was  tliat  there  were  3,000  Chinese 
living  in  the  city,  and  25,  oflo  living  in  villages 
on  tlie  Russian  side,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  be- 
low the  city.     It  was  at  once  evident  that  these 
Were  a  source  of  weakness  to 
ibe  Russians  ;  and  so  like  a 
iliunderclap  hod  this  hostility 
•>i  the   Cliinese    burst   upon 
tliem  that  they  natui'ally  felt 
ihsiiioCh:  ■  ■       ' 

ihe 
It 


.uldu 
be  trusted. 


therefore  a  military 
of  the  most  urgent 
VatA  for  the  Russians  to  clear 
the  Chinese  away  from  their  . 
aide  of  the  river  if  they  would 
protect  their  own  households. 
In  view  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  we  who  wore  upon 
the  ground  could  not  see 
vhat  else  was  left  for  the 
Rnseians  to  do.  And  what 
was  done  was  not  through 


orders  from  the  central  government,  but  from 
a  spontaneous  impulse  of  self-preservation.  It 
was  a  fearful  sight  to  drive  as  we  did  through 
these  burning  villages,  wiiich  the  Cossacks 
were  still  setting  on  fire,  and  see  everywhere 
the  signs  of  utter  desolation  which  prevailed. 
Not  a  Chinaman  was  visible.  The  disconsolate 
flocks  of  geese  and  herds  of  swine  and  clusters  of 
subdued  dogs  huddling  together  in  the  open 
squares,  with  smoldering  buildings  all  around, 
have  left  a  picture  on  our  minds  that  cannot  soon 
be  forgotten.  The  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  these  villages  had  disappeared, 
no  one  would  ever  know  where.  Probably  few 
of  them  could  escape  from  death.  The  fate  of 
the  3,000  Chinese  in  the  city  of  Blagovyeschensk 
is  well  known.     In  attempting  to  cross  the  river 
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to  join  their  own  countrymen  they  nearly  all  per- 
ished. Two  days  after  the  catastrophe,  we  could 
count  hundreds  of  their  bodies  floating  down  the 
stream.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the 
Russians  made  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  give  these 
Chinese  a  safe  passage  across  the  river.  Rafts 
were  provided  for  them,  and  thpy  were  started 
safely  on  their  way  ;  but  the  rafts  were  poorly 
constructed,  and  were  overcrowded.  Still,  they 
might  have  got  over,  had  not  the  Chinese  them- 
selves opened  fire  upon  them  and  produced  a 
panic  which  resulted  in  the  drowning  of  almost 
the  entire  number. 

rdsbia's  occupation  of  mE  amcr  bbqion. 

To  understand  the  situation  in  Manchuria,  it  is 
necessary  briefly  to  recount  the  history  of   Rus- 


tlie  terror  of  their  arms  far  up  the  Sungari 
River  to  the  very  center  of  Manchuria,  the  Rus- 
sians were  overpowered  by  the  Chinese,  who 
were  at  that  time  under  the  leadership  of  the 
then  vigorous  Maucliu  dynasty.  In  the  yew 
1689,  hy  the  treaty  of  Nertcliinsk,  Russia  re- 
linquished all  claims  to  the  Amur,  and  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  made  no  further 
attempts  for  the  occupation  of  the  region.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  however,  an  active  commerce  be- 
tween China  and  Russia  was  maintained  over  the 
caravau  route  crossing  the  Gobi  desert  from 
Kiakhta  to  Kalgan,  the  Russian  Government 
meanwhile  making  a  special  point  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Cliineae. 

The  final  annexation  of  the  Amur  region  was 
one  of  the  incidents  growing  out  of  the  Crimean 


sia's  occupation  of  the  adjoining  territoiy  across 
the  Amur.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (1644),  Poyorkoff  advanced  from 
Yakutsk  into  the  valley  of  the  Amur,  and  ex- 
plored a  considerable  portion  of  that  majestic 
river.  Five  years  later,  a  better- equipped  expedi- 
tion under  KaharofE  was  sent  out  for  the  per- 
manent  occupation  of  the  region.  But  he  found 
that  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  country 
were  tributary  to  the  Khan  of  Manchuria.  These 
made  such  a  determined  opposition  that  the  Rus- 
sians failed  to  maintain  permanent  possession. 
After  a  struggle  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  which  the  Russians  had  at  times  carried 


War.  In  1854.  Muravieff  (whose  monument 
now  stands  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in 
Kabarovsk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
Amur)  undertook  to  convey  a  considerable  force 
of  Russian  soldiers  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
Amur  River  to  join  the  small  fleet  under  Nevel- 
skoy,  who  was  defending  the  Russian  setttementa 
on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Siberia.  Owing  to 
the  fear  of  depredations  upon  English  and  French 
shipping  in  the  Pacific,  it  wafi  of  great  importance 
for  the  allies  to  destroy  this  Russian  fleet,  Mura- 
vieff obtained  permission  of  the  Chinese  to  de- 
scend the  Amur  River  by  urging  the  necessity 
of  defending  the   Russian  posBassiona  near  the 
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mouth.  Being  succpsaful  almost  beyond  liis  ex- 
pectations in  1854,  a  still  larger  expedition  souglit 
and  obtained  permission  to  descend  the  river 
the  following  year,  Tlirougli  the  preparations 
thus  made  and  carried  out  by  the  permiseion  of 
tbe  Chinese  Government,  Russia  maintained  her 
hold  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  successes  in 
that  quarter  made  up,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
reverses  she  suffered  in  the  Crimea. 

THE  SrsSOGHINCBE   TBKATIE8   OF  1858   AND  1896. 

An  unexpected  result  of  these  expeditions  of 
Mnravieff  waJ5  the  discovery  that  there  were  prac- 
tically no  Chinese  settlers  north  of  the  Amur, 
and  few  upon  the  south  bank  ;  so  that  there  was 
hut  little  opposition  to  the  settlement  on  the  north 
bank  of  so  many  Russian  colonists  as  were  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  interests  of  Russian  naviga- 
tion up  and  down  the  river.  In  May,  1858,  the 
treaty  of  Aigun  was  signed  between  the  Chinese 
and  RuBsians,  giving  to  Russia  all  of  the  terri- 
tory upon  tbe  north  bank  of  the  Amur  and  upon 
the'  east  bank  of  the  Uaiiri,  China  retaining  that 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Amur  down  to  its 
junction  with  the  Usuri.  The  treaty  also  pro- 
vided that  the  rivers  on  the  frontier  should  be 
open  to  navigation  only  to  vessels  of  the  two  eni-_ 
piree,  and  that  the  few  Manchus  living  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Amur  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main under  the  Chinese  authorities. 

Daring  the  next  forty  years,  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  were  carefully  observed  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Meanwhile,  a  population  of  350,000  Rus- 
sian settlers  had  found  their  way  into  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  But,  notwithstanding  their 
rght  under  the  treaty  to  navigate  the  Sungari 
Ri»er,  the  Russians  refrained,  on  account  of  the 
native  opposition,  from  asserting  this  privilege 
antil  it  was  secured  in  more  definite  form  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty  of  1896,  which  granted 


the  right  to  build  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad 
through  Manchurian  territory,  and  to  occupy 
Port  Arthur  as  a  naval  station.  According  tu  the 
stipulations  of  this  treaty,  tlie  Russian  Govern- 
ment was  permitted  to  purchase  the  right  of  way 
across  Manchuria,  from  the  Siberian  border  at 
Budaiofski,  near  Nertchinsk,  to  the  border  of  the 
pi-ovince  of  Usuri,  near  Vladivostok,  and  from 
Harbin  on  the  Sungari  River  to  Port  Arthur 
on  the  Chinese  Sea.  The  president  of  this  road, 
however,  was  to  be  a  Chinaman  ;  tl:e  flag  under 
which  it  was  to  be  run  was  a  combination  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Chinese ;  and  the  military  pro- 
tection of  the  I'oad  was  to  be  by  joint  forces  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Chinese  army.  At  tbe  expiration 
of  acertain  period,  also,  the  Chinese  Government 
was  to  have  the  option  of  purchasing  the  road. 

RAlLROAD-BUlLDlNa   ACROSS   UANCHURtA. 

Upon  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  the  Russians 
at  once  abandoned  for  the  present  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  along  the  circuitous  route 
north  of  the  Aniur  River,  and  concentrated  all 
their  force  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the 
Manchurian  division,  for  which  the  way  was  now 
open.  With  marvelous  expedition,  the  surveys 
of  the  road,  which  is  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  were  effected,  and  work 
was  begun  at  the  three  termini  and  also  at  Har- 
bin. The  prosecution  of  the  work  from  Harbin 
necessitated  the  immediate  navigation  of  the 
Sungari  River.  A  fleet  of  twenty-four  river 
steamers,  made  in  sections  in  England,  was 
launched  upon  the  waters,  and  an  incredible 
amount  of  material  'lor  railroad -building  was 
speedily  transferred  to  that  center  of  activity. 

When  this  road  was  about  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, but  before  through  connection  had  any- 
where been  established,  the  revolution  of  last 
summer  suddenly  swept  over  the  province  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  everything  perishable 
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in  connection  \rith  the  road,  imperiled  all  the  in- 
terests which  had  grown  up  under  the  treaty, 
and,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  could  do,  rendered 
nugatory  all  of  its  provisions.  Clearly  there  was 
hut  one  coui-se  to  pursue.  The  Buesians  must 
temporarily  rely  upon  their  own  arms  for  the 
|irotection  of  their  property  and  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  situation  was 
siidi  as  it  would  be  with  the  United  States  in 
Nicaragua  if,  under  the  treaty,  when  the  canal 
across  the  isthmus  should  he  nearly  completed,  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  should  suddenly  turn 
against  the  United  States  and  attempt  to  destroy 
all  that  she  had  accomplished.  There  would  he 
no  question  that  the  United  States  would  imme- 
diately send  an  army  to  protect  her  rights  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  If  any 
fault  was  to  he  found  with  Russia,  it  should  have 
been  brought  forward  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
made.  But  at  that  lime  Germany  had  just  seized 
from  Cliina  the  most  important  harbor  (Chai-chu) 
in  the  Shantung  peninsula,  and  England  had  as- 
sented to  Russia's  action  by  speedily  taking  pos- 
session of  "Wei-hai.wei,  which,  as  a  Chinese  naval 
station,  was  the  counterpart  ot  Port  Arthur.  As 
a  natural  result,  these  two  countries  could  say 
nothing,  and  Japan  alone  was  left  to  complain. 

Manchuria's  RESonacBa. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  when  once 
this  railroad  is  completed  the  Hussians  will  have 
practical  control  of  the  province,  it  ia  important 
to  notice  its  character  and  i-esources.  Manchui'ia 
contains  about  400,000  square  miles,  being  one - 
third  larger  than  Texas,  but  its  shape  is  so  irreg- 
ular that  fully  2, 500  miles  of  its  boundary  adjoins 
Russian  territory.  The  condition  of  the  country 
is  such  that  the  population  is  distributed  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  The  northern  province 
of  Tsi-tsi-kar,  having  190,000  squai-e  miles,  is 
largely  mountainous,  and  is  thinly  populated.  It 
contains  unknown  but  probably  vast  mineral  re- 
sources and  extensive  forests  ;  while  a  fertile  ter- 
ritory, now  almost  entirely  unoccupied,  extends 
for  ],000  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Amur 
and  its  principal  tributary,  the  Aigun.  Mr. 
Yugovitsch  was  also  entliusiastic  when  speaking 
to  me  of  the  undeveloped  agricultural  resources 
in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Nonni  River  and 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  eastern  branches  of 
the  Aigun  ;  while  the  valley  of  the  Sungari  River 
contains  thinly  inhabited  prairies  as  extensive  as 
those  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  apparently  as 
favorable  to  cultivation. 

The  province  of  Gerin  is  likewise  largely  a 
mountainous  district,  especially  throughout  the 
full  extent  of  its  southeastern  border,  but  con- 
tains al.-.o  a  portion  of  the  fertile  plains  along  the 


Sungari  River.  Its  resources  are  similar  to  those 
of  Tsi-tsi-kar,  and  its  minerals,  though  largely 
undeveloped,  are  probably  of  great  value. 

The  most  populous  province  is  that  of  Lao 
tung,  which  is  penetrated  by  the  branch  line  run  • 
ning  from  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles,  extending  from  the  Sungan 
River  to  Newchwang,  the  railroad  passes  through 
a  .level,  well-watered  region,  densely  crowded 
with  population,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  se«. 
under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  In  our 
journey  through  it  we  scarcely  found  an  acre  tbat 
was  not  planted  and  carefully  freed  from  weeds- 

The  total  population  of  Manchuria  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  25,000,000  ;  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Lao-iung  alone  has  a 
population  of  as  much  as  12,000,000,  and  that 


the  total  cannot  be  much  less  than  20,000,000. 
These,  however,  are  largely  Chinese.  The  Man- 
chus  are  a  fading  race,  their  success  in  arms 
having,  as  is  often  the  case,  led  to  their  ultimate 
decav  ;  for  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  at  Peking,  in  1644,  they  have 
been  drawn  in  large  numbers  to  Peking  and  to 
the  garrisons  stationed  in  all  the  principal  Chinese 
towns.  Here,  living  a  comparatively  idle  life,  and 
depending  largelv  upon  pensions  from  the  general 
government  for  their  support,  they  have  become 
.enervated  ;  while  the  quality  of  those  left  behind 
in  Manchuria  has  depreciated  in  character.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gradually  in- 
vaded Manchuria  till  they  carry  on  nearly  all  of 
its  business,  and  swarm  in  all  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation. Gradually,  they  are  bringing  under  cul- 
tivation the  vast  areas  ot  fertile  land  which  under 
the  Manchus  had  been  devoted  to  pasture  or  left 
to  run  to  waste. 

Kt'ESIA's    IMMKUIATR    INTERESTS. 

Even  a  hasty  glance  at  this  situation  reveals 
the  points  about  which  Russian  interests  center 
in  Manchuria.     The  first  necessity  is  to  keep  an 
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open  line  of  traffic  from  Central  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  military  advantage  of  this 
would  amply  compensate  Russia  for  all  the  ex- 
pense of  building  the  road,  even  though  it  were 
not  directly  a  financial  success.  This,  howeVer, 
it  is  likely  to  be.  The  export  of  coarse  products 
from  this  center  of  Manchuria  is,  even  under 
present  conditions,  immense.  Of  this  the  rail- 
road will  have  almost  a  monopoly. 

Secondly,  the  recent  tragic  experiences  about 
Bragovyescbensk  show  the  importance  of  having 
both  sides  of  the  Amur  River  under  the  control 
of  Russia.  There  is  as  much  reason  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  vast  extent  of  uninhabited  fertile 
country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Amur  River  by 
the  Russians  as  there  is  for  the  United  States  to 
extend  settlements  into  the  region  imperfectly 
occupied  by  the  Indians  in  the  West.  A  read- 
justment of  the  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Manchuria  is  a  necessity,  unless  the  Chinese 
Government  speedily  improves  in  character. 


Thirdly,  the  immediate  and  imperative  duty 
of  the  Russian  Government  is  to  protect  and 
complete  the  railroad  upon  which  it  has  spent  so 
much,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1896.  This  she  must  do  at  all  hazards. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Russia  is  interested, 
above  all  other  powers,  in  a  speedy  reinstatement 
of  the  Chinese  .Government,  so  that  China  can 
perform  her  part  in  carrying  out  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  Whether,  in  any  event,  the  ulti- 
mate result  may  not  be  the  possession  of  Man- 
churia by  Russia  depends  upon  the  progress  which 
China  may  make.  If  the  Chinese  should  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Japan  and  become  a  military 
power  of  the  first  order,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
she  may  do,  it  would  be  idle  for  Russia  to  attempt 
to  wrench  Manchuria  from  her  grasp.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  China  continues  long  in  her  present 
imbecile  condition,  the  interests  of  civilization 
will  demand  that  Manchuria  be  completely  under 
Russian  control. 


NEW   PHASES  OF   POLAR   RESEARCH. 


BY  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS. 


IT  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  North  Pole  is 
reached  within  the  next  two  years.  If  for- 
tune has  smiled  on  Mr.  Peary,  he  may  already 
have  planted  his  flag  there.  Ever  since  Nansen 
stood  as  near  the  pole  as  New  York  is  from  Bos- 
ton, no  Arctic  authority  has  doubted  that  the 
long-sought  prize  is  attainable.  It  is  a  question 
merely  of  a  masterful  leader,  plenty  of  dogs,  and 
three  square  meals  a  day.  As  sure  as  the  sun 
rises,  we  shall  know  what  is  really  at  the  north- 
em  apex  of  the  world.  It  may  be  only  a  waste 
of  ice-covered  sea  ;  but  the  truth,  however  dreary, 
will  be  golden  treasure  compared  with  the  dross 
of  Symmes*  Hole,  or  the  yarn  evolved  by  How- 
gate  from  Eskimo  legends  of  north-polar  denizens 
hving  under  a  genial  snn  and  making  clocks  and 
other  New  England  knickknacks. 

There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  polar  research. 
Four  Arctic  expeditions  are  now  in  the  field,  or 
will  soon  reach  it ;  one  or  two  more  are  quite  cer- 
tain to  follow  next  season.  The  carefully  planned 
British  and  German  expeditions  to  Antarctic  wa- 
ters, fitted  oat  at  an  expense  of  about  $700,000, 
will  soon  be  on.  their  way,  and  will  reach  their 
destination  late  next  fall,  when  the  Antarctic  sum- 
mer begins.  Two  more  expeditions  are  preparing 
to  take  part  in  south-polar  work,  but  it  is  uncer- 


tain if  they  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  field  this 
season.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  more 
money  invested  in  polar  enterprises  at  one  time, 
except  during  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
than  at  the  present  moment.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  there  are  still  prizes  to  be  won  worth  seek- 
ing ;  and  explorers  think  the  chances  of  winning 
them  have  increased  many  fold  in  view  of  the  great 
improvements  in  methods  and  equipment  that 
have  shown  brilliant  results  in  the  work  of  Nan- 
sen,  Peary,  and  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi. 

SUPERIORITY    OF    PRESENT-DAY    EQUIPMENT. 

Present  methods  and  outfit  have  been  evolved 
from  three  centuries  of  experience,  just  as  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  is  the  outcome  of  generations 
of  progress  in  engineering  science.  It  would  be 
regarded  as  criminal  to-day  to  send  a  vessel  into 
polar  ice  so  poorly  equipped  to  battle  with  it  as 
was  the  ill-fated  Jeannette,  The  Fram^  the  Dis- 
covery^ and  the  Gauss  are  believed  closely  to  ap- 
proximate the  ideal  type  of  vessel  for  ice -naviga- 
tion. All  the  older  books  on  Arctic  exploration 
have  much  to  say  of  the  cramped  quarters,  poor 
ventilation,  dripping  ceilings,  and  overheated 
and  underheated  rooms  on  shipboard.  There 
was  almost  a  panic  whenever  a  ship  was  nipped 
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between  colliding  ice-floes.  The  crew  of  the 
Fram,  however,  only  two  or  three  times  permitted 
their  game  of  cards  to  be  interrupted  by  the  bat- 
tling ice  around  them.  A  safer,  snugger,  more 
comfortable  home  for  men  in  the  polar  pack  than 
the  IVam  was  never  built,  unless  the  Discovery 
and  the  Gauss ,  recently  launched,  surpass  her. 
The  problem  of  navigating  polar  seajs  in  com- 
parative safety  has  thus  been  solved.  But  the 
Fram  played  a  little  joke  on  Nansen.  Her  name 
means  forward,  but  she  made  her  way  through 
the  Arctic  seas  backward,  like  a  crab.  Her  stern 
happened  to  be  pointed  northward  when  she  was 
frozen  in,  and  she  backed  her  way  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  the  unknown  Arctic  waste 
of  ice. 

The  Dutch  have  carefully  preserved  at  The 
Hague  the  pathetic  record  of  the  sufferings  of 
Willem  Barents,  who,  with  his  men,  spent  on 
shore,  'in  a  house  built  of  his  ship's  timber,  the 
first  Arctic  winter  ever  experienced  by  an  ex- 
ploring party .  This  sad  story  has  been  duplicated 
by  scores  of  expeditions  since  that  time,  but  not 
in  very  recent  years.  For  the  first  time  in  Arc- 
tic exploration  Peary  and  his  men  at  Red  Cliff 
lived  in  a  well -ventilated  cabin,  on  whose  inner 
wall  frost  found  no  lodgment,  and  in  which  a 
fairly  equable  temperature  was  maintained  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  The  Peary,  Jackson,  and  Nan- 
sen  expeditions  all  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  com- 
fort through  the  darkness  of  winter,  and  there 
was  not  a  case  of  serious  illness  among  them. 
Thus  the  problem  of  comfortable  and  hygienic 
existence  for  white  men  in  the  polar  regions  has 
been  solved. 

In  the  Museum  at  The  Hague  is  the  diary 
found  beside  the  bodies  of  seven  whalers  who 
had  been  left  alone,  268  years  ago,  on  the  little 
island  of  Jan  Mayen,  and  perished  of  scurvy 
during  the  winter.  Scurvy,  until  quite  recently, 
was  the  bugbear,  not  only  of  polar  exploration, 
but  also  of  unduly  prolonged  sea  voyages.  When 
Dana  wrote  his  *<Two  Years  Before  the  Mast," 
men  were  dying  of  scurvy  on  the  trip  around  the 
Horn  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  To-day, 
nothing  but  the  grossest  negligence  gives  this 
dread  disease  a  foothold.  The  art  of  selecting 
and  preserving  foods  of  healthful  and  great  nutri- 
tive quality  for  use  on  polar  expeditions  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  These  facts  have  been  se- 
lected from  many  others  merely  to  show  how  it 
happens  that  the  problem  of  the  North  Pole  is 
again  being  attacked  with  so  much  confidence 
and  enthusiasm.  But  improvements  in  methods 
of  ice  travel,  and  the  utilization  of  Eskimos  and 
their  methods  of  living,  and  of  the  game,  and  of 
other  resources  of  the  far  north  are  equally  im- 
portant factors. 


SLEDGING   WITH    MEN   AND    DOGS. 

Sir  Francis  McClintock  brought  the  system  of 
sledging  with  men  at  the  ropes  to  perfection  in 
1851,  and  many  thousands  of  miles  were  covered 
in  this  way  among  the  islands  of  the  archipelago 
north  of  our  continent.  The  art  of  sledging  with 
dogs  has  also  made  p:reat  advance,  largely  through 
Peary's  faith  in  these  animals  and  the  improve- 
ments he  introduced  in  sledges.  Dogs  are  now 
the  great  reliance  in  sledge  work.  They  may  be 
made  useful  under  circumstances  where  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  useless.  Nares  said  he 
could  use  dogs  to  advantage  only  for  short  jour- 
neys on  fairly  smooth  ice.  They  have  hauled 
Peary's  sledges  for  hundreds  of  miles  where  deep 
snow  madfe  much  of  the  journey  very  arduous 
work.  Nansen  found  his  dogs  most  useful  even 
among  the  hummocks  of  the  ice-pack.  Dr.  Hayes 
said  he  could  as  easily  sledge  across  New  York 
City  on  the  housetops  as  over  the  ice  between 
Littleton  Island  and  Cape  Sabine.  Peary  has 
repeatedly  made  that  journey  with  his  dog  teams, 
hauling  thousands  of  pounds  of  food  supplies  for 
the  caches  he  planted  along  the  Smith  Sound 
channel  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  He  uses  Green- 
land dogs,  and  in  1,250  miles  of  sledging  on  the 
inland  ice,  assisted  to  a  small  extent  by  sails, 
they  supplied  the  entire  motive  force  fully  five- 
sixths  of  the  time.  He  found  that  they  will  pull 
a  load  of  100  pounds  each  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  a  day,  under  almost  any  conditions,  except 
where  the  snow  is  so  soft  that  they  sink  deeply 
into  it.  Siberian  and  other  dogs  have  been  found 
to  be  most  serviceable.  One  of  the  best  trips 
with  dogs  was  made  by  Weyprecht  in  Franz 
Josef  Land  with  Newfoundlands  that  he  took 
with  him  from  Vienna.  Dogs  are  to-day  a  vital 
factor  in  the  plans  of  all  North  Pole  expeditions. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  a  ship  will  be  carried 
by  the  currents  nearer  than  within  good  striking 
distance  of  the  pole  ;  when  a  favorable  land  base 
for  the  polar  journey  has  been  secured,  or  wlien 
a  ship  has  advanced  far  enough  to  make  the  ice 
journey  feasible,  then  is  the  time  to  improve  the 
first  favorable  weather  by  a  dash  to  or  toward 
the  pole  with  dog-sledges. 

Mr.  Peary  selected  the  Smith  Sound  route  to 
the  pole  with  direct  reference  to  the  helpfulness 
he  expected  to  derive  from  the  natives.  This  is 
another  point  gained  in  Arctic  exploration.  Some 
explorers  in  the  very  region  where  Peary  is  at 
work  reported  that  the  natives  dreaded  field  ser- 
vice, and  were  tempted  to  go  with  the  sledges  only 
by  the  promise  of  large  presents.  Dr.  Hayes  said 
that  when  he  started  up  Smith  Sound  the  natives 
told  him  they  never  thought  of  entering  that  re- 
gion except  to  catch  bears,  and  then  only  when 
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in  danger  of  starving.  Peary,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  made  them  his  faithful  allies.  They 
have  helped  him  to  .move  tons  of  supplies  200 
miles  up  the  channel  which  they  were  reported 
to  shun,  and  have  proved  to  be  a  very  useful 
adjunct  in  all  his  enterprises. 

FORMER    SUCCESSES    ENCOURAGING    TO    FURTHER 

EFFORT. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  quest  for  the  pole,  long  abandoned  as  al- 
most hopeless,  has  been  resumed  by  explorers  of 
to^ay  with  dauntless  energy  and  enthusiasm  born 
of  confidence  that  the  prize  is  within  reach.  It 
needed  only  the  exploits  of  Nansen  and  Cagni  to 
confirm  them  in  this  belief.  Nansen,  in  twenty- 
four  days  from  his  ship,  advanced  to  within  261 
statute  miles  of  the  pole.  At  that  point  he  had 
only  a  week's  food  for  his  dogs,  and  the  stores 
for  himself  and  his  comrades  were  getting  low. 
With  larger  supplies  of  food  and  many  more  dogs, 
a  part  of  them  to  be  killed  and  fed  to  the  others, 
he  might  have  maintained  effective  dog  teams, 
and  who  knows  but  he  might  possibly  have  reached 
the  pole?  In  April  of  last  year,  Captain  Cagni,  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi's  party,  advanced  over 
the  ice  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  twenty- two 


miles  farther  north  than  Nansen's  record,  or 
within  239  miles  of  the  pole.  The  best  of  the 
sledging  season  was  still  before  him,  but  his  sup- 
plies were  so  far  exhausted  that  he  was  compelled 
to  turn  back.  Some  lucky  man  will  combine 
fairly  favorable  conditions  of  ice  travel  with  food 
and  dogs  enough  to  hold  out,  and  he  will  win  the 
race  to  the  pole.  Every  man  who  has  entered 
the  contest  hopes,  of  course,  that  his  particular 
star  is  in  the  ascendant. 

First  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Peary,  who  left  home 
in  1898  on  his  latest  expedition,  made  his  winter 
quarters  at  Etah,  near  Smith  Sound,  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  winter  established  caches  of  sup- 
plies all  the  way  up  Smith  Sound  as  far  as  Fort 
Conger,  on  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  He  was  not  so 
far  disabled  by  the  unfortunate  frost-bite  that  part- 
ly crippled  him  as  to  lose  any  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  do  full  work  on  the  road.  This  intrepid 
explorer  had  hardly  recovered  from  his  aflBiction 
when  he  crossed  Grinnell  Land  to  its  west  coast, 
and  also  made  a  new  survey  of  the  west  shores  of 
Kane  Basin  that  completely  clianges  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  maps.  The  later  news  from  him 
is  very  meager,  but  we  know  that  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  he  was  at  Fort  Conger,  with  ample 
supplies,  including  dogs.     He  had  with  him  his 
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physician,  liis  colored  man,  Matt  Henson,  who 
has  proved  himself  a  first-class  man  in  Arctic 
service,  and  a  small  party  of  Eskimos.  He  hoped 
soon  to  start  on  his  journey  over  the  ice- covered 
sea.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  vessel  of 
the  Peary  Arctic  Club  will  return  this  fall  with 
news  of  the  explorer ;  and  if  all  has  gone  well 
with  him,  we  shall  learn  that  he  has  accomplished 
a  large  amount  of  exploratory  work,  whether  or 
not  he  has  actually  reached  the  pole. 

Capt.  Otto  Sverdrup,  who  commanded  the 
Fram  on  Nansen's  famous  journey,  piloted  that 
vessel  from  Norway  to  Smith  Sound  in  1898, 
with  sixteen  men  on  board,  including  six  scien- 
tific specialists.  His  avowed  purpose  was  defi- 
nitely to  settle  the  extension  of  Greenland  toward 
the  north  and  determine  the  configuration  of  its 
still  unknown  coast- line.  He  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  making  a  dash  for  the  pole,  but  the 
opinion  is  general  that,  if  a  favorable  opportunity 
presented,  he  would  send  a  sledge  party  north  to 
beat  Peary,  if  possible.  At  last  accounts,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  ascended  Smith  Sound,  being 
unable  to  push  the  Fram  through  the  ice- choked 
channel ;  but  he  had  completed  the  admirable 
geographical  work  of  surveying  the  coasts  of 
Ellesmere  Land,  whose  west  side  had  never  been 
visited. 

ARCTIC    POLAR    EXPEDITIONS   PROJECTED. 

The  project  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  of  Illinois, 
who  has  had  Arctic  experience  in  Greenland  and 
Franz  Josef  Land,  has  attracted  much  attention, 
because  unlimited  resources  have  been  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  of  New 
York,  who  desires  to  promote  the  discovery  of 
the  pole.  His  base  of  operations,  which  he  ex- 
pects to  reach  this  summer  in  a  stanch  Dundee 
whaler  which  he  purchased  and  rechristened  the 
America^  will  be  the  east  side  of  Franz  Josef 
Land,  where  he  may  easily  be  reached  every 
year  by  an  auxiliary  steamer  which  will  accom- 
pany him  this  season.  He  will  also  have  the 
advantage  there  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  Arctic 
game  in  the  region  where  Jackson  killed  ninety- 
seven  bears,  where  walrus  and  seal  abound,  and 
where  birds,  including  geese,  are  in  enormous 
numbers.  Explorers  have  learned  to  relish 
the  polar  bear,  but  the  tough,  coarse  flesh 
of  the  walrus  is  not  yet  a  popular  article  of 
food.  But  Baldwin  will  be  out  of  the  track  of 
the  north -moving  currents,  and  apparently  does 
not  expect  to  make  a  high  northing  on  his 
steamer.  He  will  depend  upon  dog  power  to  take 
him  to  the  pole,  and  no  three  explorers  ever  took 
north  so  large  a  supply  of  this  commodity.  He 
invested  $8,000  in  400  Siberian  dogs,  which 
are  warranted  to  keep  life  from  becoming  monot 


onous  on  the  good  ship  America,  His  base  will 
probably  be  farther  south  than  that  of  Peary, 
and,  thus  far,  not  so  favorable  ;  but  he  relies 
upon  his  dogs  and  his  very  large  food  supplies 
to  hold  out  for  the  journey  to  and  from  his  ship. 
Baldwin  has  with  him  an  excellent  scientific  stafiT 
and  outfit  ;  and  everything  that  experience  could 
suggest  or  money  buy  to  enhance  the  prospects 
of  success  has  been  supplied  by  the  liberal  pro- 
moter of  Mr.  Baldwin's  project. 

A  scheme  that  is  particularly  favored  by  Brit- 
ish experts  is  that  of  Captain  Bernier,  of  Can- 
ada, who,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  go  north 
this  summer,  as  he  desires  to  build  a  special  ves- 
sel for  his  purpose.  His  plan  is  to  pass  into  the 
Arctic  through  Bering  Strait  and  run  into  the 
great  polar  current  some  300  miles  east  of  the 
place  where  Nansen's  ship  was  frozen  in  the  ice. 
He  hopes  in  this  way  to  be  carried  more  directly 
toward  the  pole,  drifting  at  least  within  100 
miles  of  it.  He  will  rely  upon  dog-sledges  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  work. 

The  journey  of  the  distinguished  Russian  ex- 
plorer. Baron  Toll,  to  Bennett  Island,  on  which 
he  started  last  summer,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  among  the  Arctic  enterprises.  He  be- 
lieves that  this  island,  discovered  by  De  Long,  is 
a  part  of  the  mysterious  Sannikoff  Land,  whose 
existence  was  reported  many  years  ago  and  never 
verified.  He  expects  to  spend  a  year  in  these 
almost  unknown  waters,  where,  he  thinks,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  find  an  archipelago  of 
considerable  extent. 

INCREASED     INTEREST     IN     SOUTH- POLAR     EXPLOBA- 

TION. 

But  the  Arctic,  after  all,  will  not  be  the  center 
of  largest  interest.  The  most  thoroughly  equipped, 
most  costly,  and  most  scientific  of  all  polar  expedi- 
tions are  about  to  make  their  way  to  the  threshold 
of  the  unknown  Antarctic.  Pioneer  explorers 
will  gather  there  the  highest  honors  that  are  yet 
to  reward  geographical  research.  The  largest 
unknown  area  on  the  globe  awaits  them.  The 
diameter  of  the*  unknown  region  around  the 
North  Pole  is  only  1,500  miles,  but  around  the 
South  Pole  it  is  4,000  miles.  The  area  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  seen  by  human 
eye  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Europe. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  to  be 
made  around  the  South  Pole  will  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  whether  there  is  really  a 
large  continent  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  leading  authorities  believe  it  is  there, 
and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  much  longer  in 
the  dark  about  it.  Dr.  John  Murray,  among. 
others,  has  expressed  the  view,  merely  conjec- 
tural, of  course,  that  the  area  of  the  Antarctic 
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coDtinent  ia  about  4,000,000  square  miles,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  large  as  Europe  ;  or  a  third  larger 
than  tbe  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Four  expeditions  will  renew  south-polar  eX' 
ploratioD;  which  had  stood  still  for  more  than  a 
halF-century,  till  the  Norwegians  Larsen  and 
Borchgrevink,  and  the  Belgian  Gerlache,  within 
the  past  six  years,  have  shown  what  good  work 
may  be  done  there  even  with  small  equipment. 
The  German  and  British  expeditions,  about  to 
oil,  have  been  planning  for  six  years  ;  they  are 
■upported  by  their  respective  governments  with 
giants  amounting  to  about  $250,000  apiece. 
Private  contributions  have  swelled  these  funds 
till  they  amount  to  over  $350,000  for  each  party. 
Each  has  built  a  steamship,  the  first  to  be  launched 
from  Qerman  and  British  shipyards  for  dis- 
tinctively polar  service.  They  have  agreed  upon 
their  fields  of  Investigation,  so  that  while  each 
partywill  supplement  the  other,  they  will  not  con- 
flict. With  picked  leaders,  carefully  chosen  ex- 
perts on  the  scientific  staffs,  the  best  equipment 
that  can  be  devised,  and  the  rich  experience  to 
aid  them  which  others  have  gleaned  in  all  phases 
ot  polar  endeavor,  it  is  not  strange  that  tlie 
highest  hopes  are  centered  in  these  two  great 
expeditioDa. 


The  German  vessel,  launched  at  Kiel  on  April  2, 
was  named  Gauss,  in  honor  of  the  brilliant  phys- 
icist who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
coQJecturally  located  the  south  magnetic  pole. 
No  one  had  then  approached,  within  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  the  place  on  the  map  to  which 
Qauss  assigned  it ;  but,  later,  Rosa  located  the 
magnetic  pole  about  150  miles  southeast  of  Mount 
Erebus,  very  nearly  in  the  position  that  the  fa- 
mous German  had  indicated.  The  Gattsa  ie  a 
splendid  vessel,  somewhat  rounder  in  outline  than 
the  Fram,  and  better  adapted,  it  is  believed,  for 
weathering  the  heavy  storms  of  the  southern 
seas.  She  was  buiit  of  the  stoutest  of  oak  and 
greenlieart,  with  steel  bands  to  protect  her  bow 
and  stern.  Dr.  Nansen  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  she  is  strong  and  elastic  enough  to  resist 
any  amount  of  ice-presaure.  How  amazed  the 
old  polar  wayfarers  would  be  to  observe  the  com- 
forts provided  on  this  ship  1  The  crew  of  twenty 
men,  instead  of  being  herded  in  a  wretched  fore- 
castle, have  four  comfortable  rooms.  Each  of 
the  five  officers  and  the  five  scientific  men  has 
his  own  little  cabin.  The  rooms  for  scientific 
work  are  amidships,  and  fifty  Arctic  dogs  will  be 
passengers  in  the  forecastle. 

The  vessel  will  be  coaled  and  provisioned  for 
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three  years,  when  she  starts  for  tlie  remote  French 
island  of  Kerguelen,  which  will  be  German  head  - 
quarters.  From  this  point  of  vantage  expedi- 
tions will  be  started  toward  the  pole.  New  lands 
will  be  sought,  and  if  the  supposed  continent  is 
discovered,  its  coast-line  will  be  traced  and  its 
interior  explored  as  far  as  possible. 

The  present  belief  in  the  Antarctic  continent 
depends  entirely  upon  the  scanty  data  collected 
by  the  Challenger  expedition.  Among  these  data 
were  specimens  of  rock,  dredged  from  the  floor 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  which  seemed  to  justify 
the  view  that  they  are  of  continental  origin,  and 
were  carried  by  icebergs  from  a  great  land  mass 
farther  south.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that  there 
is  a  solid  and  extensive  basis  for  the  purely  imag- 
inary delineations  of  the  Terra  Australis  with 
which  the  map-makers  of  the  sixteenth  to  nearly 
the  nineteenth  centuries  encircled  the  globe  on 
the  south.  They  made  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  north- 
ern prolongation  of  their  continent ;  and  the  fan- 
tastic outlines  and  wealth  of  inland  waterways 
with  which  they  gave  interest  and  verisimilitude 
to  their  delineations  will  always  remain  among 
the  wonders  of  cartography. 

The  Discover y^  as  the  British  ship  is  named, 
was  launched  at  Dundee  on  March  21.  She 
cost  $225,000.  No  wooden  ship  was  ever  more 
strongly  built ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
vessel  for  ice- navigation  could  be  planned  better 
to  meet  the  needs  of  exploration  and  secure  the 
comfort  of  explorers.  The  Discovery^  with  five  na- 
val officers,  five  scientific  specialists,  and  twenty - 
five  men  in  the  crew,  is  bound  for  Victoria 
Land,  with  three  years'  supplies,  and  camp  is 
likely  to  be  pitched  on  Cape  Adare.  The  Eng- 
lish have  never  used  dogs  to  any  large  extent, 
and  only  twenty  of  th^ra  will  be  taken  on  the 
vessel.  The  sledge  equipment  will  include  a 
number  to  be  hauled  by  men  ;  it  is  hoped  that 
long  sledge  journeys  will  largely  extend  our 
knowledge  of  this  most  southern  land  yet 
reached,  and  of  which  Ross  said  that  he  believed 
he  might  have  crossed  it. 

The  Scotch  are  also  preparing  to  fill  in  a  gap 
between  the  English  and  German  expeditions. 
They  will  occupy  the  region  known  as  Weddell 
Sea,  where  the  whaling  Captain  Weddell,  in 
1823,  sailed  up  to  74°  15'  S.  lat.  without  seeing 
ice  or  meeting  any  impediment  to  his  farther 
progress.  There  is  no  telling  how  far  Weddell 
might  have  advanced  if  a  south  wind  had  not 
finally  influenced  him  to  turn  about.     Mr.  Bruce, 


who  will  command  the  Scottish  enterprise,  has 
had  both  Antarctic  and  Arctic  experience.  There 
is  little  prospect  that  his  expedition  will  be  ready 
to  sail  this  season,  but  when  it  finally  gets  into 
the  field  it  will  endeavor  to  find  and  explore  the 
coasts  of  that  side  of  the  hypothetical  continent 
which  are  washed  by  Weddell  Sea. 

Another  expedition  which  hopes  to  get  away 
this  year  is  that  of  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskj5ld,  a 
nephew  of  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer.  He 
has  secured  the  steamer  Antarciic^  which  has  al- 
ready rendered  brilliant  service  in  East  Greenland 
waters.  It  is  said  that  he  will  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish a  station  on  the  east  side  of  Graham  Land, 
and  try  to  ascertain  whether  that  large  region  is 
an  island  or  merely  a  promontory  of  the  conti- 
nental mass. 

It  is  fitting  that  such  eminent  men  of  science 
as  Drygalski,  of  the  German  expedition,  Gregory, 
of  tlie  English,  and  Nordenskjold,  of  the  Swedish 
parties  should  direct  the  investigations  in  this 
great  unknown  area.  The  results  are  likely  to  be 
almost  wholly  of  scientific  interest.  Even  if  large 
lands  are  found,  they  have  probably  no  commercial 
value.  No  coal  or  other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  if  they  exist,  they  are  perhaps  buried 
too  deep  under  snow  and  ice  to  be  ever  available. 
Antarctic  seals  and  whales  have  had  economic 
importance,  but  the  useful  varieties  seem  to  have 
become  practically  extinct.  Whaling,  resumed 
within  a  few  years  past,  had  no  results  that  en- 
couraged further  effort.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  better  knowledge  of  Antarctic  meteorology 
will  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  navigation  along 
the  most  southern  routes  around  the  world,  and 
this  may  be  the  only  "practical"  issue  to  be 
served. 

The  scientific  basis  for  Antarctic  exploration  is, 
however,  too  substantial  to  need  any  bolstering. 
Physicists  tell  us  that  south  of  40**  S.  lat.  there 
is  a  gap  * '  in  our  knowledge  of  the  elements  re- 
quired for  the  complete  expression  of  the  facts  of 
terrestrial  magnetism."  Scientific  men  like  Dr. 
Neumayer,  Sir  John  Murray,  and  many  others  say 
that  *<  until  we  have  a  complete  and  continued 
series  of  observations  in  the  Antarctic  area,  the 
meteorology  of  the  world  cannot  be  understood." 
It  is  to  find  new  lands  and  study  the  problems  of 
biology,  geology,  and  many  other  phenomena  to 
be  observed  in  this  vast  area  that  four  expeditions 
are  to  visit  it.  The  money  they  cost  will  be  well 
spent  if  they  may  add  something  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  we  live  in. 


THE  TWENTIETH    CENTURY   CLUB    OF   BOSTON. 


BY  HOWARD  A.  BRIDGMAN. 


A  CLUB  designed,  not  for  dining  or  good- 
fellowship,  but  for  service  ;  a  club  in  which 
not  the  selfish  but  the  altruistic  spirit  is  regnant ; 
a  club  which,  in  the  seven  years  of  its  existence, 
has  done  things  so  noteworthy  and  important  that 
the  impact  of  its  vigorous  life  has  been  felt  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  own  city  ;  a  club  whose 
membership  of  450  embraces  as  earnest  a  group 
of  men  and  women  as  can  be  found  federated  in 
friendly  bonds  in  any  city  of  the  world, — such  is 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  organized 
January  24,  1894,  "to  promote  a  finer  public 
spirit  and  a  better  social  order. '^  This  admirable 
phrase,  placed  at  the  forefront  of  its  constitution, 
sets  forth  its  purpose,  and  differentiates- it  from 
the  vast  majority  of  gregarious  modern  affairs 
that  pass  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  "club." 

Now  that  it  has  achieved  such  conspicuous  suc- 
cess and  usefulness,  the  wonder  arises  why,  in  a 
city  that  has  always  fermented  with  new  ideas,  it 
did  not  sooner  come  to  birth.  Clubs  many  there 
were  seven  years  Lgo,  but  organized  almost  ex- 
clusively on  horizontal  rather  than  perpendicular 
lines.  The  merchants  and  bankers  had  their 
Algonquin  Club ;  the  substantial  professional 
men  of  the  city  assembled  at  the  Union  or  the 
Somerset ;  the  college  graduates  rendezvoused  at 
the  University;  the  literary  men  and  artists  gath- 
ered at  the  St.  Botolph  ;  the  artists  also  had 
their  own  Art  Club  ;  the  Congregationalists  and 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Unitarians  came  to- 
gether once  a  month  at  their  respective  denomina. 
tional  clubs.  It  is  true  that  in  such  organizations 
as  the  Taverners  Club  a  few  men  from  different 
walks  of  life  had  illustrated  a  genial,  cosmopolitan 
comradeship  ;  but  such  small  congeries  of  choice 
spirits  were  very  exclusive  and  altogether  social 
in  their  intent. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  comprehensive  demo- 
cratic, purposeful  fellowship.  So  half  a  dozen 
men,  in  whose  minds  the  idea  was  working  at  the 
same  time,  said  within  themselves  :  '<  Come,  now, 
let  us  cleave  through  the  strata  of  conventional 
organizations  and  bring  together  persons  on  a 
broad,  human  platform.  Let  us  look  one  another 
in  the  faces,  not  as  rich  men  or  as  poor  men,  as 
scholars  or  as  brokers,  as  Baptists  or  as  Methodists, 
as  Protestants  or  as  Catholics.  Let  us  have  a 
center  where  we  can  meet  the  man  who  is  not  do- 
ing about  the  same  thing  that  we  are  doing,  or 
thinking  our  thoughts ;    yes,  let  us   come  into 


touch  with  the  man  who  dwells  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sectarian  fence,  whose  work  is  utterly  un. 
like  ours,  whose  point  of  view  is  different.  Let 
us,  without  disregarding  altogether  natural  affil- 
iations, incarnate  Edward  Everett  Hale's  *  Get- 
Together'  idea  on  a  large  and  worthy  scale.  Above 
all,  let  us  have  a  place  in  Boston  where  all  the 
burning  social  questions  can  be  frankly  and  freely 
discussed,  without  fear  or  favor." 

This  early  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  club 
has  colored  all  its  subsequent  life.  It  has  kept 
its  annual  dues  at  ten  dollars,  and  its  initiation 
fee  at  the  same  modest  figure.  It  has  crowded 
ostentation  to  the  wall  and  enthroned  simplicity 
in  all  that  is  outward  and  visible  in  the  club's 
appurtenances.  No  cabman  taking  a  party  of 
visitors  to  see  the  sights  would  ever  think  of 
turning  his  vehicle  into  quiet,  old-fashioned  Ash- 
burton  Place  in  order  to  point  out  the  modest 
house  into  which  the  club  moved  last  October, 
and  which  will  probably  be  its  home  for  a  long 
while  Its  quarters  are  comfortable  and  suffi- 
ciently spacious  ;  its  few  adornments  are  chiefly 
portraits  of  thinkers  ;  its  pleasant  reading-room 
invites  one  to  drop  into  an  easy-chair  ;  but  the 
atmosphere  is  not  that  of  the  conventional  club- 
house, but  of  a  workshop.  Members  of  commit- 
tees come  and  go  to  meet  appointments  for  careful 
discussion  of  serious  matters.  The  secretary's 
office  might  be  that  of  a  social  engineer  in  some 
great  concern,  touched  with  the  desire  to  provide 
something  more  than  wages  for  its  employees. 
For  Secretary  Edward  H.  Chandler  is  at  his  desk 
the  best  part  of  each  day,  keeping  his  hands  on 
the  different  wheels  of  activity,  supplying  infor- 
mation to  inquirers,  and  devising  plans  for  greater 
efficiency. 

If  democracy  and  simplicity  be  two  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
its  third  certainly  is  its  altruism.  This  is  perhaps 
its  most  distinctive  mark.  The  founders  desired 
something  more  than  a  generous,  delightful,  and 
profitable  fellowship.  When  they  christened  it 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  it  was  not  because 
such  a  title  was  catchy  and  at  that  time  unworn. 
The  name  was  intended  to  give  the  organization 
a  definite  character  and  to  suggest  an  equally 
definite  mission.  First  of  all,  it  set  a  certain 
standard  of  qualifications  for  membership.  It 
called  at  once  for  progressive  men,  in  sympathy 
with  the  advancing  spirit  of  brotherhood  m  the 
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world  ;  men  to  a  degree  dissatisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing social  and  industrial  order  ;  men  reaching  out 
for  light  and  leadership,  humble  enough  to  con- 
fess their  perplexity  in  the  face  of  grave  problems, 
and  teachable  enough  to  receive  instruction  from 
any  source, — in  short,  men  who,  like  Simeon  of 
old,  were  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  natural  corollary  of  such  mental  progress- 
iveness  was  a  disposition  to  do  something  to  real- 
ize ideals  of  brotherhood  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  from  the  beginning  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  has  stood  for  practical 
service  to  the  community.  It  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  stand  on  the  shore  and  do  all  it  could 
through  a  speaking-trumpet  to  save  the  men  on 
the  wreck  out  yonder  ;  but  it  has  launched  many 
a  little  boat  which  has  bravely  breasted  the  break- 
ers of  indifference  and  opposition  and  made  its 
way  to  some  point  of  human  need,  there  to  render 
the  aid  demanded.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
in  connection  with  the  Twentieth  Century  Club ; 
but  it  is,  in  the  main,  talk  that  stirs  to  action. 

With  such  ideas  and  such  a  name,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  women  should  have  a  parity  of 
standing  in  the  club  from  the  start.  If  any  one 
of  the  founders  had  any  doubts  on  this  point,  they 
were  speedily  resolved  by  the  logic  of  events.  A 
Twentieth  Century  Club  minus  the  participation 
of  women  would  indeed  have  been  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  At  all  events,  they  came  in  so  quickly 
that  they  might  as  well  have  been  represented  in 
the  list  of  twelve  names  appended  to  the  first  call 
issued  for  a  meeting  to  consider  the  formation  of 
the  club  ;  and  women  have  proved  an  indispensa- 
ble and  invaluable  element  in  its  life,  constituting 
to-day  about  one-third  of  the  membership. 

To  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  personnel 
of  the  club,  one  who  studies  it  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  membership  of  about  450 
illustrates  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  basal  idea 
of  the  founders.  The  twelve  men  who  signed  the 
first  call  constituted  in  themselves  a  representative 
group.  At  the  head  of  the  list  was  Edward 
Everett  Hale, — a  name  that  has  always  been  at  the 
front  in  connection  with  almost  every  forward 
movement  in  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Prof.  John  Fiske  came  second. 
Never  mind  about  the  exact  order  of  the  rest. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  artist,  Ross  Turner,  and 
the  sculptor,  William  Ordway  Partridge,  and  the 
architect,  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  and  the  editor 
and  patriot,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  the  literary  critic 
and  author,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and  the  social- 
settlement  worker,  Robert  A.  Woods,  and  the 
professor  of  economics,  Davis  R.  Dewey,  and  the 
authority  on  Swiss  institutions,  W.  D.  McCrackan, 
and  one  or  two  business  men,  appeared  as  the  other 
sponsors  for  the  new  undertaking.     Most  of  them 


continue  in  the  club^s  counsels  and  service  until 
this  day.  Mr.  McCrackan,  until  his  removal  to 
New  York  City,  was  the  capable  secretary,  being 
succeeded  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Lindsay,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Hale  comes  often  to  the  house,  and 
the  zeal  of  none  of  the  other  men  who  first 
launched  the  enterprise  has  grown  cold.  With 
such  an  organizmg  nucleus,  it  was  not  hard,  as  the 
club  became  known,  to  increase  the  membership, 
adding  only  desirable  material.  This  necessitated 
sharp  discrimination,  and  now  and  then  a  cleaving 
asunder  of  husband  and  wife  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a 
member  is  always  free  to  invite  a  guest  to  the 
meetings,  it  was  no  real  hardship  for  the  wife  to 
be  apprised  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  member- 
ship committee  her  husband  was  not  sufficiently 
progressive  or  .socially  active  to  receive  an  elec- 
tion. The  standards  have  been  advanced  as  the 
club  has  acquired  age  and  prestige  ;  and  some 
who  came  in  during  the  early  days  are  now  felici- 
tating themselves  that  they  do  not  have  again  to 
run  the'  gauntlet  of  a  committee  which  is  more 
critical  than  ever  before,  and  which  applies  ruth- 
lessly to  every  applicant  Napoleon's  crucial  ques- 
tion when  a  man  was  commended  to  him  for  pro- 
motion :  •♦What  has  he  done?"  Not  that  the 
candidate  must  necessarily  have  written  a  book, 
or  establislied  a  college  settlement,  or  an  institu- 
tional church,  or  investigated  tenement- house 
conditions,  or  induced  the  city  government  to 
provide  a  municipal  playground  ;  but  he  must  be 
doing  something  with  the  social  question,  at  least 
thinking  about  it  in  a  large  and  consecutive  way  ; 
or,  what  is  better,  be  doing  something  himself 
that  is  worth.while  toward  bringing  in  the  better 
day. 

To  many  members  of  the  club  the  Saturday 
luncheon  furnished  more  stimulus  and  inspiration 
than  any  other  single  feature.  From  fifty  to 
seventy -five  men  draw  up  about  tables  spread 
with  as  toothsome  viands  as  half  a  dollar  a  head 
will  purchase.  But  if  the  living  is  plain,  the 
thinking  is  measurably  high,  while  the  spirit  of 
the  hour  mounts  still  higher.  The  best  thing 
about  this  weekly  gathering  is  the  touch  with  the 
other  man  which  it  provides.  Harvard  and 
Boston  university  professors  stretch  hands  across 
the  tables  to  State  Street  copper  brokers.  Minis- 
ters, alert  for  some  fresh  illustration  that  will 
point  a  moral  in  to-morrow's  homily,  talk  both 
politics  and  religion  with  daily  newspaper  lucu. 
Public-school  teachers  fraternize  with  lawyers  ami 
doctors.  Substantial  business  men,  either  m  ac- 
tive life  or  retired,  touch  elbows  with  leadei-s  and 
organizers  of  labor,  like  Harry  Lloyd  or  George 
E.  McNeill.  Over  there  in  earnest  conversaUon 
with  an  expert  on  modern  social  problems,  like 
John  Graham  Brooks,  is  a  young  merchant  who 
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has  already  begun  to  apply  in  bis  large  shop  prin- 
ciples of  brotherhood,  and  who  is  seeking  light  on 
some  vexing  matter.  He  is  but  one  of  a  number 
in  the  membership  of  the  club  who  are  toached 
with  the  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  em- 
ployees, and  who  are  not  merely  reading  books 
on  sociology  and  drawing  their  checks  in  behalf 
of  philanthropies,  but  are  going  personally  into 
the  field  of  social  service. 

So  the  pleasant  table-talk  goes  on.  orthodox 
divine  and  Jewish  rabbi,  artist  and  legislator, 
poet  and  charity  worker,  idealist  and  hard-headed 
man  of  affairs,  all  pooling  their  issues,  speaking 
their  minds,  broadening  their  knowledge  and 
their  sympathies,  and  gaining  through  the  attri- 
tion of  mind  with  mind  that  which  sends  them 
back,  later  in  the  day,  to  their  own  tasks  with  a 
keener  joy  that  they  are  in  the  world  of  workers, 
and  with  greater  courage  and  wisdom  for  the 
next  duty. 

After  two  or  three  simple  courses,  the  presi- 
dent or  some  other  member  of  the  council  raps 
for  order,  and  there  is  an  hour  or  so  of  speaking, — 
informal,  familiar,  interesting,  and  almost  always 
to  the  point.  The  club  has  become  a  magnet 
drawing  to  itself  a  great  variety  of  after-dinner 
speakers.  Sometimes  one  of  the  members  tells 
about  his  daily  work,  or  brings  to  view  the  new 
and  suggestive  things  in  connection  with  his  busi- 
ness or  his  profession.  Another  speaks  of  some 
form  of  public  service  in  which  he  is  engaged,  or 
calls  attention  to  some  work  which  the  club  as  a 
body  can  do.  Oftener,  however,  a  visitor,  or 
specially  summoned  guest,  takes  most  of  the  hour, 
first  advancing  his  views  and  then  submitting  to 
a  rather  sharp  quiz  regarding  them.  As  a  caustic 
observer  of  Boston  life  remarks,  "  there  is  usually 
some  interesting  crank,  or  hobby- rider,  or  for- 
eigner in  town  over  Sunday,  and  he  or  she  is 
sure  to  round  up  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
on  Saturday."  At  any  rate,  the  attendants  go 
with  a  keen  appetite,  and  they  are  seldom  disap- 
pointed in  finding  something  novel  and  reward- 
ing. Perhaps  the  attraction  will  be  a  New  Zea- 
land official  visiting  the  States.  He  will  be  made 
to  pay  tribute  for  his  dinner  by  telling  about  the 
remarkable  socialistic  experiments  and  successes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Or  a  student 
settlement  worker,  fresh  from  one  of  the  peren- 
nial fights  with  Tammany,  will  describe  the  out- 
look for  reform  in  New  York  City.  Or  the  crack 
Harvard  debaters,  flushed  with  a  victory  over 
Yale,  will  be  asked  in  to  speak  on  the  opportuni- 
ties and  satisfactions  of  universitv  life  :  or  Booker 
Washington,  or  Lyman  Abbott,  or  Z.  R.  Brock- 
way,  or  some  other  notable  person,  caught  on  the 
wing,  will  be  impressed  into  service. 

So  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  man,  as  a  rule, 


pushes  back  his  chair  after  luncheon  delightfully 
ignorant  as  to  whether  the  postprandial  topic  will 
be  Arctic  exploration  or  the  public -school  system 
in  Chili,  municipal  ownership  of  subways  or  the 
decay  of  the  New  England  country  town,  the 
political  situation  in  Great  Britain  or  the  needs 
of  some  struggling  Western  academy,  the  problem 
of  trusts  or  the  latest  socialistic  community  in 
Missouri.  Whatever  the  theme,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  presiding  officer  gilds  it  with  an  importance 
not  to  be  underestimated,  while  the  special  knowl- 
edge usually  possessed  by  the  speaker,  together 
with  his  ardent  advocacy  of  his  own  position, 
prevents  any  signs  of  drowsiness,  even  though 
not  every  enthusiast  who  happens  to  drop  in  of  a 
Saturday  is  sure  of  ready  assent  to  all  that  he 
says.  Often,  too,  especially  if  the  theme  be  some 
important  local  reform,  the  speakers  are  an- 
nounced in  advance,  and  the  members  come  ready 
for  warm  discussion. 

Once  a  month,  the  women  members  join  in  the 
Saturday  luncheons,  and  come  in  large  numbers 
— a  noble  company  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
matrons  and  young  women  of  the  city.  A  good 
proportion  of  them  give  no  small  portion  of  their 
time  and  energies  to  public  service  in  one  form 
or  another.  On  these  occasions  cigars  are  not  in 
evidence  and  the  number  of  male  attendants 
dwindles  perceptibly.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
many  non-smokers  also  stay  away,  it  may  be  only 
charitable  to  infer  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
smaller  masculine  attendance  is  the  gallant  desire 
to  afford  ample  room  for  all  the  women  who  will 
come  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  seating 
accommodations  of  the  dining-room  are  severely 
taxed. 

The  club  meeting  on  alternate  Wednesday 
evenings  through  the  season  is  a  much  more 
formal  affair.  Here  the  more  serious  and  weighty 
addresses  are  delivered,  an  elaborate  and  care- 
fully formulated  programme  being  followed  out. 
Perhaps  the  need  which  the  founders  of  the  club 
chiefly  felt  at  the  beginning  was  that  of  a  place  in 
Boston,  at  this  time  of  serious  social  and  indus- 
trial changes,  where  the  great  questions  now  con- 
fronting us  could  be  boldly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  ablest  thinkers  in  the  country,  or 
in  the  world.  The  array  of  speakers  for  the  last 
seven  years  includes  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  in  America  and  in  England.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  another  club  in  the  country  can  point 
to  such  a  series  of  notable  addresses.  Many  of 
the  noted  foreigners  who  visit  America  have  been 
heard  by  the  club,  while  Cambridge,  New  Haven, 
and  other  intellectual  centers  ;  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  and  other  great  cities,  are  con- 
stantly drawn  upon  for  platform  speakers. 

The  efficiency  of  the  club  is  felt  by  the  out- 
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side  world  chiefly  through  the  three  definite 
departments  of  organized  activity.  The  idea  is 
to  enlist  every  member  in  at  least  one  depart- 
ment, to  which  he  shall  give  as  much  of  his 
strength  and  personal  initiative  as  possible. 
Three  out  of  four  of  the  members  of  the  club 
are  thus  enrolled.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
devote  little  time  and  energy  to  such  special 
work  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  proportion 
give  themselves  liberally  to  the  routine  labor 
involved.  The  civic  department,  which  has  the 
largest  enrollment,  strives  to  secure  better  hous- 
ing for  the  poor,  cleaner  streets,  ampler  parks, 
properly  regulated  municipal  baths.  It  exercises 
also  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  city  and  State 
governments,  as  they  legislate  from  year  to  year 
for  the  supposed  interests  of  Boston. 

The  motto  of  the  art  department  seems  to  be, 
"A  more  beautiful  Boston."  Early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  club  a  series  of  conferences  was  in- 
stituted with  this  end  in  view,  and  everything 
comes  within  the  department's  province  that 
relates  to  the  aBsthetic  betterment  of  the  city. 
Every  attempt  to  disfigure  Boston  outwardly, 
either  by  erecting  sky-scraping  structures  on  its 
most  beautiful  square  or  by  defacing  its  lovely 
parkways  and  boulevards  with  ugly  advertise- 
ments, finds  in  the  art  department  a  determined 
foe.  This  department  also  includes  within  its 
scope  the  service  of  the  city  through  musical 
opportunities  ;  and  its  noteworthy  achievements 
in  the  direction  of  public  organ  recitals  were 
portrayed  at  length  in  an  article  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  several  years  ago. 

No  less  important  or  influential  is  the  educa- 
tion department,  which  seeks  to  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  people  the  rich  and  unusual  edu- 
cational resources  to  be  found  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinage.  A  good  beginning  was  made  three 
years  ago,  following  the  pattern  set  by  Dr.  Leip- 
ziger,  of  New  York,  in  utilizing  the  public- 
school  buildings  for  evening  lectures  to  which 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  particularly  invited. 
But  tlie  most  signal  achievement  of  the  educa- 
tional department  has  been  the  institution  of 
Saturday-morning  lectures,  designed  particularly 
for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who 
gladly  pay  three  or  four  dollars  a  season  for  the 
privilege  of  hearing  men  of  the  type  of  Pro- 
fessors Royce  and  Palmer,  of  Harvard  ;  Professor 
Tyler,  of  Amherst ;  Professor  Geddes,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Professor  Griggs,  of  Brooklyn. 

All  these  three  departments  are  well  organized. 


hold  their  regular  conferences,  and  are  working 
out  an  ever- enlarging  plan  of  operations. 

Such  is  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  organized  to  promote  **a  finer 
public  spirit  and  a  better  social  order."  To  sum 
up  in  brief  compass  what  it  has  actually  done,  let 
it  be  said  : 

It  has  provided  an  arena  for  the  discussion  of 
burning  questions  with  the  utmost  tolerance  and 
plainness. 

It  has  assembled  in  frequent  friendly  conference 
men  of  all  types  of  activity  and  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  theological,  sociological,  practical. 

It  has  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Board  of  Health  and  other  public  officers,  through 
the  labors  of  special  agents  in  the  tenement-house 
districts  and  through  its  publications,  that  in 
eighteen  months  no  less  than  128  buildings  unfit 
for  human  habitation  were  condemned,  and  it  has 
stirred  up  a  new  sentiment  in  Boston  upon  the 
subject  of  better  homes  for  the  people. 

It  provided  in  one  year  no  less  than  twenty 
free  organ  recitals,  conducted  by  the  best  organ- 
ists in  the  city  and  attended  by  thousands  of  ap- 
preciative listeners,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom 
were  working  people. 

It  has  instituted  as  a  regular  feature  of  winter 
life  in  Boston  Saturday-morning  lectures  of  the 
university  extension  order,  to  which  teachers 
flock  from  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  One  of  last 
winter's  course  was  so  successful  that  Tremont 
Temple,  one  of  the  largest  auditoriums  in  the 
city,  was  none  too  large. 

It  conceived  and  brought  about  the  most  re- 
markable end -of -the -century  celebration  on  the 
night  of  December  31,  1900,  witnessed  anywhere 
m  Christendom.  Twenty  thousand  people  as- 
sembled before  the  State  House.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  read  the  Ninetieth  Psalm  and  led  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  these  exercises  being  followed  by 
hymns  sung  by  the  multitude  and  the  blast  of 
trumpeters  announcing  the  birth  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. 

It  has  been  the  inaugurator  and  efficient  pro- 
moter of  many  movements  in  behalf  of  municipal 
and  educational  reform  and  of  public  beauty. 

In  such  definite  ways,  and  through  other  in- 
tangible channels  of  influence,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  of  Boston  is  touching  the  life  of  a 
great  modern  city  for  good.  It  is  still  in  the 
vigor  and  promise  of  its  youth.  It  lias  outlived 
suspicions  that  it  was  a  company  of  cranks.  Its 
work  for  the  coming  era  is  only  just  begun. 
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n.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  IMPRESSIONS 

OF  AMERICA. 

AMERICANS  will  be  interested  in  reading 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  summing-up  of  th 
impressions  received  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  (see  Review  of  Reviews  for  May, 
page  558),  as  given  in  an  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Harrison  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June. 

The  national  consciousness  of  Americans  was 
keenly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Harrison,  as  appears 
from  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  My  own  impression  \A  that  in  spite  of  the 
vast  proportion  of  immigrant  population,  the  lan- 
guage, character,  habits,  of  native  Americans 
rapidly  absorb  and  incorporate  all  foreign  ele- 
ments. In  the  second  or  third  generation  all 
exotic  differences  are  merged.  In  one  sense  the 
United  States  seemed  to  me  more  homogeneous 
than  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  State, 
city,  or  large  area  which  has  a  distinct  race  of  its 
own,  as  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  have,  and 
of  course  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  di- 
verse nationalities  of  the  British  empire.  From 
Long  Island  to  San  Francisco,  from  Florida  Bay 
to  Vancouver  Island,  there  is  one  dominant 
race  and  civilization,  one  language,  one  type  of 
law,  one  sense  of  nationality.  That  race,  that 
nationalitv,  is  American  to  the  core.  And  the 
consciousness  of  its  vast  expansion  and  collective 
force  fills  the  mind  of  American  citizens  as  noth- 
ing can  do  to  this  degree  in  the  nations  of  western 
Europe." 

elements  of  national  stbenoth. 

In  short,  Mr.  Harrison  found  here  something 
more  than  "  mere  bigness." 

**  Vast  expansion,  collective  force,  inexhausti- 
ble energy, — these  are  the  impressions  forced  on 
the  visitor,  beyond  all  that  he  could  have  con- 
ceived or  had  expected  to  find. 

*'Xo  competent  observer  can  doubt  that  in 
wealth,  manufactures,  material  progress  of  all 
kinds,  the  United  States,  in  a  very  few  years, 
must  hold  the  first  place  in  the  world  without 
dispute.  The  natural  resources  of  their  country 
exceed  those  of  all  Europe  put  together.  Their 
energy  exceeds  that  of  the  British  ;  their  intelli- 
gence is  hardly  second  to  that  of  Germany  and 
France.  And  their  social  and  political  system  is 
more  favorable  to  material  development  than  any 
other  society  ever  devised  by  man. 

**0f  course,  for  the  American  citizen  and  the 
thoughtful  visitor,  the  real  problem  is  whether 


this  vast  prosperity,  this  boundless  future  of 
theirs,  rests  upon  an  equal  expansion  in  the  so- 
cial, intellectual,  and  moral  sphere.  They  would 
be  bold  critics  who  should  maintain  it,  and  few 
thinking  men  in  the  United  States  do  so  without 
qualifications  and  misgivings." 

As  to  educational  activities  : 

** Chicago  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  un- 
fairly condemned  as  devoted  to  nothing  but 
Mammon  and  pork.  Certainly,  during  my  visit, 
I  heard  of  nothing  but  the  progress  of  education, 
university  endowments,  people's  institutes,  li- 
braries, museums,  art  schools,  workmen's  model 
dwellings  and  farms,  literary  culture,  and  scien- 
tific foundations." 

Mr.  Harrison  concluded  that  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  must 
be  at  least  tenfold  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

AMERICAN    architecture. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  struck  him  *<as 
being  the  most  effective  mass  of  public  buildings 
in  the  world. "  From  the  pictorial  point  of  view, 
the  admirable  proportions  of  the  central  dome 
impressed  him  more  than  those  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  St.  Sophia  at  Constantino- 
ple, St.  Isaac's  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Pantheon, 
St.  Paul's,  or  the  new  cathedral  at  Berlin.  The 
site  of  the  Capitol  he  considers  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  if  we  exclude  that  of  the  Parthenon  in  its 
pristine  glory.  **  Washington,  the  youngest  capi- 
tal city  in  the  world,  bids  fair  to  become,  before 
the  twentieth  century  is  ended,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  certainly  the  most  commodious." 

Nothing  since  the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  Byzan- 
tium, not  even  Genoa  in  its  prime,  has  equaled 
the  lavish  use  of  magnificent  marble  columns, 
granite  blocks,  and  ornamental  stone,  as  we  see 
it  to-day  in  the  United  States.  *  *  If  the  artists 
of  the  future  can  be  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  Washington  may 
look  more  like  the  Rome  of  the  Antonines  than 
any  city  of  the  Old  World. "  The  British  architect 
has  much  to  learn  from  modem  American  build- 
ers. In  matters  of  construction,  contrivance,  the 
free  use  of  new  kinds  of  stone  and  wood,  of 
plumbing,  heating,  and  the  minor  arts  of  fitting, 
the  belated  European  in  America  feels  himself  a 
Rip  Van  Winkle  whirled  into  a  new  century  and 
a  later  civilization. 

« <  America  is  making  violent  efforts  to  evolve 
a  national  architecture,  but  as  yet  it  has  produced 
little  but  miscellaneous  imitations  of  European 
types  and  some  wonderful  constructive  devices." 
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MORAL   CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Harrison's  conclusions  are  on  the  whole 
decidedly  optimistic : 

*  •  As  to  the  worship  of  the  *  Almighty  Dollar, ' 
I  neither  saw  it  nor  heard  of  it ;  hardly  as  much 
as  we  do  at  home.  I  may  say  the  same  as  to  of- 
ficial corruption  and  political  intrigue.  New 
York,  of  course,  has  the  vices  of  great  cities,  but 
they  are  not  visible  to  the  eye,  and  they  are  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  American  people.  Even 
the  passing  tourist  must  note  the  entire  freedom 
of  American  towns  from  the  indecencies  that  are 
paraded  in  European  cities.  I  received  a  deep 
impression  that  in  America  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  are  in  a  state  far  more  sound  and  pure  than 
they  are  in  the  Old  World  ;  that  the  original  feel- 
ing of  the  Pilgrim  Fathei-s  about  woman  and 
about  man  has  sufficed  to  color  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere. 

<  ^  I  close  my  impressions  with  a  sense  that  the 
New  World  offers  a  great  field,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  to  a  peaceful  development  of  an  in- 
dustrial society  ;  that  this  society  is  in  ihe  main 
sound,  honest,  and  wholesome  ;  that  vast  num- 
bers and  the  passion  of  equality  tend  to  low  aver- 
ages in  thought,  in  manners,  and  in  public  opin- 
ion, which  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  minority  tends 
gradually  to  raise  to  higher  planes  of  thought 
and  conduct ;  that  manners,  if  more  boisterous, 
are  more  hearty  than  with  us,  and,  if  less  refined, 
are  free  from  some  conventional  morgue  and  hy- 
pocrisy ;  that  in  casting  off  many  of  the  bonds 
of  European  tradition  and  feudal  survivals  the 
American  democracy  has  cast  off  also  something 
of  the  aesthetic  and  moral  inheritance  left  in  the 
Old  World  ;  that  the  zeal  for  learning,  justice, 
and  humanity  lies  so  deep  in  the  American  heart 
that  it  will  in  the  end  solve  the  two  grave  prob- 
lems which  face  the  future  of  their  citizens — 
the  eternal  struggle  between  capital  and  labor, 
the  gulf  between  people  of  color  and  the  people 
of  European  blood." 


MR.  CARNEGIE  ON  ENGLAND'S  INDUSTRIAL 

FUTURE. 

MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  contributes  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on 
* '  British  Pessimism. "  It  is  no  doubt  well  meant, 
but  John  Bull  is  not  likely  to  derive  much  com- 
fort from  Mr.  Carnegie's  consolations.  He  is  a 
Job's  comforter,  indeed,  for  the  foundation  of 
all  his  discourse  is  that  Great  Britain  has  been 
beaten  in  the  race  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  world  can  restore  John  Bull  to 
the  position  which  he  formerly  occupied.  lie 
tells  us  that  comfort  is  near,  but  before  England 
can  secure  it  one  step  is  indispensable.     The 


Briton  must  adjust  himself  to  present  conditions, 
and  realize  that  there  is  no  use  in  these  days 
dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  especially  must  he 
cease  measuring  his  own  country  with  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  It  is  out  of  the  question  even  to  com- 
pare 41,000,000  people  upon  two  islands  127,000 
square  miles  in  area  with  77,000,000  upon 
3,500,000  square  miles. 

THE    LAST   RELIC    OF   BRITAIN'S    OLD    PRIMACY. 

Only  in  one  particular  is  Great  Britain  still 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  The  American 
citizen,  man  for  man,  is  not  as  wealthy  as  the 
Briton,  for  with  nearly  double  the  population  he 
has  only  one -fifth  more  wealth  in  the  aggregate. 
In  every  other  respect  England  is  beaten,  and 
all  the  consolation  that  Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  is 
that  if  the  English  make  their  minds  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  compete  with  the  United  States, 
they  may,  if  they  reverse  their  policy,  still  keep 
ahead  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Their 
trade  is  not  expanding.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  tells  the  world  that  the  limit  of  present 
taxation  is  about  reached,  and  the  only  consola- 
tion Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  to  the  Britisher,  who 
still  doggedly  refuses  to  stop  the  war  in  Africa, 
is  *<that  the  British  people  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  change  the  policy  of  seeking  increased 
responsibilities  throughout  the  world,  of  provok- 
ing wars  and  antagonizing  .  .  .  the  peoples  of 
other  countries,  a  policy  which  inevitably  de- 
mands the  increased  expenditures  which  have 
already  lost  for  Britain  her  proud  boast  of  su- 
premacy in  credit — a  loss  of  genuine  prestige." 
Consols  have  fallen  from  113  to  95,  and  Mr. 
Carnegie's  only  wonder  is  that  they  have  not 
fallen  much  farther.  Formerly,  Great  Britain 
was  the  greatest  of  all  the  countries,  and  in 
finance,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  shipping 
contended  successfully  with  all  the  other  nations 
combined.  Britain  in  the  one  scale,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  other. 

Now  everything  is  changed,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
m  his  consolatory  article  thus  summarizes  some 
of  the  causes  which  lead  the  average  Briton  to 
feel  discouraged  : 

''No  longer  Britain  versus  the  world  m  any- 
thing, no  longer  even  first  among  nations  in 
wealth  or  credit,  in  manufacturing,  mining,  weav- 
ing, commerce.  Primacy  lost  in  all.  In  seagoing 
ships  still  foremost,  but  even  there  our  percentage 
of  the  world's  shipping  growing  less  every  year. 
It  only  increased  46,000  tons  in  five  years,  from 
1894  to  1899,  and  was  9,000  tons  less  in  1898 
than  in  1896.  Worse  than  all,  supremacy  lost 
upon  the  sea  in  fast  monster  steamships — those 
unequaled  cruisers  in  war  which  now  fly  the 
German  flag,  all  built  in  Germany  ;  not  one  cor- 
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reeponditig  ship  built  or  building  in  Britain,  the 
field  entirely  surrendered  to  her  rival.  In  iron- 
making,  Germany  has  risen  from  1,500,000  to 
7,000,000  tone  per  year,  while  Britain  has  stood 
still,  her  highest  product  being  9,500,000  tons. 
The  United  States  made   13,500,000  tons  last 


• '  Financially,  we  are  also  rapidly  losing  pri- 
macy. The  daily  operations  of  the  New  York 
Exchange  exceed  those  of  London.  Our  loans 
at  a  discount  find  investors  in  the  United  States, 
which,  so  long  our  greatest  debtor,  is  becoming 
our  chief  creditor  nation." 


"Mr.  Plerpont  Morgsn  hiu  purchKaed  the  Lerland  line  of 
Bleamshlpa." 

John  Bull  looks  on  and  watcheeln  dlsmar 
His  children  by  the  ogre  dragged  iiway. 
First  he  picked  up  the  boy  and  then  the  girl- 
One  by  the  breeka,  the  other  by  the  curl. 

— !>om  the  Daau  Exprat  (London). 

year,  to  be  exceeded  this  year,  while  we  are  mak- 
ing less  than  last. 

"In  steel,  the  United  States  mad-,  10,638,000 
tons  last  year,  and  have  made  this  year,  so  far, 
more  than  last,  while  we  are  falling  back  froir. 
our  maximum  of  5,000,000  tons  of  lest  year. 

' '  In  textiles.  Lord  Masham  tells  us  in  the 
Timts  that  we  are  exporting  less  aud  importing 
more.  Id  1891  we  exported  106,000,000;  in 
.189d,  102,000,000  sterling;  in  1891,  imported 
of  textiles  28,000,000,  and  in  1899,  33,000,000 
sterling.  His  lordship  avers  that  Great  Britain 
has  not  iucreased  her  export  trade  oue  shilling 
for  thirty  years. 


He  then  proceeds  to  administer  fine  crumbs  of 
consolation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that 
although  British  industrial  supremacy  is  out  of 
date,  as  the  British  army  is,  and  their  men  can- 
not or  do  not  work  as  they  do  in  America, 
neither  do  their  captains  of  industry  compare 
with  those  of  America,  and  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  foreign  nations 
for  food,  importing  every  year  more  and  more 
machinery  from  America,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  hope  left  for  them.  Not  only  so,  but 
he  tells  them  that  they  must  lessen  their  fondness 
for  conquering  new  territory  for  markets  abroad. 
England  is  risking  a  terrible  war  now  in  China 
for  the  sake  of  Chinese  trade,  the  profit  upon 
which  he  maintains  is  not  worth  more  than 
*3,000,000  or  13,600.000  a  year.  The  only 
consolation  which  Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  to  Eng- 
land beyond  the  pitiful  attempt  to  minimize 
her  misfortunes  is  that  if  she  turn  right  face, 
repudiate  Jingoism  and  all  its  works,  abandon 
the  vain  dream  of  conquering  markets  by  the 
sword,  and  address  herself  diligently  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  home  market,  she  may  escape 
perdition  ;  otherwise  she  is  lost. 

The  British  Government's  expenditure  is  now 
close  upon  $15  a  head,  as  against  the  United 
States  |5,  and  t(>.88  of  the  Germans.  England 
has  a  deficit  of  $55,000,000  at  a  time  when  the 
American  Government  is. taking  off  $55,000,000 
of  taxation.  ' '  Even  after  British  employers  and 
employed  reach  the  American  standard  of  eco- 
nomical production,  Britain  will  still  remain 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  industrial  race  by  the 
enormous  load  of  taxation  under  whicii  her  pro- 
ducers labor  88  compared  with  America."  Eng- 
land's soldiers,  he  says,  have  been  playing  at 
work.  Her  industrial  army  will,  he  thinks,  im- 
prove, but  "it  is  the  financial  situation  which  is 
alarming,  for  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that 
a  continuance  ot  the  aggressive  temper  which 
alienates  other  governments  and  peoples,  and 
which  has  mistaken  territorial  acquisition  for 
genuine  empire-making,  must  soon  strain  the 
nation's  power  and  lay  upon  its  productive 
capacity  such  burdens  aa  will  render  it  incapable 
of  retaining  the  present  volume  of  trade.  .  .  ." 
If  evera  nation  had  clear  and  unmistakable  warn- 
ings, England  has  had  them  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,    Mr.    Carnegie  hopes   the  dear    old 
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motherland  will  reassert  its  saving  common  sense, 
and  deliver  itself  from  the  doom  which  is  in- 
evitable if  it  persists  in  its  present  course. 


IS  ENGLAND  HANDICAPPED  BY  HER 
RAILROADS  ? 

IS  the  economic  decline  of  Britain  now  so  gen- 
erally taken  for  granted  by  writers  in  the 
reviews  due  to  natural  causes  or  to  artificial  hin- 
drances ?  The  author  of  *<  Drifting"  attempts 
an  answer  to  this  question  in  the  Contemporary 
for  June.  This  writer  declares  that  the  English 
workingman  holds  his  own,  in  America  and  else- 
where ;  that  Great  Britain's  natural  resources  are 
as  great  as  they  ever  were,  and  that  Great  Brit- 
ain's strategical  position  for  industry,  commerce, 
and  navigation  is  as  advantageous  as  ever  before. 

Nevertheless,  nearly  all  productive  and  wealth- 
creating  industries,  except  ship-building  and  the 
construction  of  machinery,  are  decaying.  Only 
such  primitive  industries  as  mining,  fishing,  and 
cattle-breeding  can  now  be  carried  on  at  a  profit. 

This  is  largely  due,  he  maintains,  to  the  fact 
that  railways  throttle  industries,  and  enormously 
increase  the  cost  of  living.  He  asserts  that  the 
railways  have  watered  their  capital  to  such  an 
extent  that  between  1873  and  1898  the  amount 
of  addition  to  their  capital  was  equivalent  to  very 
nearly  $500,000  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  the 
new  railways  constructed.  The  result  of  this  is 
that,  while  the  capital  of  German  railways  is  only 
$100,000  per  mile,  that  of  French  $125,000,  and 
that  of  Belgium  $142,500,  every  mile  of  English 
railways  represents  a  capital  of  $250,000.  The 
railway  capital  of  Great  Britain  has  been  inflated 
to  the  amount  of  $5,670,000,000,  which  is  three 
times  as  much  as  is  necessary.  Hence,  in  order 
to  earn  a  fair  dividend,  British  railways  must 
charge  at  least  three  times  the  amount  they  need 
to  charge.  But  that  is  not  their  only  offense. 
The  writer  complains  that  the  methods  of  man- 
agement are  so  wasteful,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  really  charge  four  times  more  than  what 
would  be  a  fair  price. 

ALLIES    OF    MONOPOLY. 

Not  only  are  their  charges  four  times  heavier 
than  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  result  that  the 
population  is  congested  in  the  city  slums,  but 
they  have  differential  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
favoring  the  foreigner  at  the  expense  of  the  Brit- 
ish producer.  Apples  from  America  and  Tas- 
mania can  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  Co  vent  Garden, 
when  apples  growing  a  few  miles  out  of  London 
are  left  to  rot  on  the  trees  because  the  railway 
charges  are  so  high  that  the  farmer  cannot  af- 
ford to  send  them  into  the  ipftrket.     According 


to  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  the  rate  of  transport  on 
British  railways  per  ton  is  two  and  a  half  times 
higher  than  on  American  railways.  He  com- 
plains that  the  English  have  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  monopoly  and  none  of  the  advantages  of 
competition,  for  the  railways  have  created  a  gi- 
gantic trust  by  their  working  agreement,  which 
abolishes  free  competition.  They  have  barred 
the  most  important  canals  or  secured  possession 
of  them.  They  oppose  secretly  and  indirectly 
the  construction  of  light  railways  and  electric 
trams,  and  they  show  the  greatest  enmity  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  it  to  motor  traflBc.  As  a 
result  of  the  crippling  restrictions  which  they 
place  upon  electric  trams,  British  trolleys  cannot 
go  more  than  eight  miles  an  hour,  while  in  sleepy 
old  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  they 
go  at  fifteen.  In  England  there  are  not  over 
300  miles  of  electric  traction,  in  Germany  there 
are  3,000,  and  in  America  20,000. 


BY  RAIL  TO  INDIA. 

SIR  THOMAS  HOLDICH,  who  contributes  a 
paper  on  the  geography  of  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India  to  the  May  Geographical  Journal^ 
discusses  at  length  in  the  Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine  for  May  the  vexed  question  of  railway 
connection  with  India.  He  considers  three  sug- 
gested routes. 

ALONO    THE    SEAGOAST  ? 

He  begins  with  *'the  assurance  that  east  of 
Herat  there  is  no  way  open  to  railway  construc- 
tion on  account  of  the  natural  obstruction  offered 
by  great  mountains  and  high  altitudes."  The 
east  of  Herat  being  sealed,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  west.     He  says  : 

<^  One  alignment  which  has  been  suggested,  and 
which  has  already  received  some  consideration 
in  scientific  circles,  is  that  which  would  connect 
Basra  with  Karachi  by  way  of  the  Persian  coast 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea." 

He  mentions  as  all  but  decisive  against  this 
route  the  great  natural  obstruction,  the  Ras 
Malan,  which  *  *  thrusts  out  into  the  ocean  a 
gigantic  headland  with  sheer  cliffs  2,000  feet  in 
height,"  backed  with  a  mass  of  mountains  ex- 
tending far  inland  and  some  sixty  miles  east- 
ward.    He  concludes  : 

*<  Taking  the  alignment  as  a  whole,  we  have  at 
least  1,600  miles  of  line  passing  through  a  district 
which  is,  as  yet,  undeveloped,  and  which  can 
never  develop  without  roads  to  supplement  the 
railway  ;  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  simmer- 
ing perpetually  in  one  of  the  worst  atmospheres 
in  the  world  ;  and  which  possesses  at  least  one 
obstacle  to  engineering  which  may  be  pronounced 
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impracticable  xintil  full  technical  examination  can 
be  made.  There  is  the  further  and  final  disad- 
vantage that  it  competes,  on  almost  impossible 
terms  for  success,  with  a  sea  service  which  is  al- 
ready established  and  is  capable  of  much  im- 
provement. I  think,  then,  we  are  justified  in 
setting  aside  the  coast- line  project  as  a  desirable 
enterprise.'* 

THROUGH    CENTRAL    PERSIA? 

• 

He  next  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  <  <  from  the  extreme  west  of  Persia  to  Kalat 
and  Quetta,  or  even  to  Kardchi^  it  would  be 
equally  possible  to  indicate  an  alignment  which 
would  never  cross  a  difficult  watershed  or  ascend  a 
mountain-side.**  He  predicts  that  in  the  progress 
of  Asiatic  commercial  evolution  this  route  will 
sooner  or  later  figure  as  the  great  central  line  of 
Persia.  It  traverses  a  cultivated  and  in  many 
parts  a  rich  and  prosperous  region.  It  could 
readily  be  connected  with  the  Indian  systems. 
**  It  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  important  lines  of 
the  future,'*  whether  constructed  by  Russian  or 
English  engineers.  But  the  decisive  argument 
against  tlie  selection  of  this  route  is  the  difficulty 
of  connecting  it  with  any  European  system  to  the 
north  or  west.  *  *  A  compact  band  of  mountain 
ranges  '*  directly  traverses  such  an  alignment. 

THE  ROUTE  VIA  HERAT  AND  KANDAHAR  ? 

Sir  Thomas  then  treats  of  the  central  opening 
at  Herat.     He  says  : 

•'While  employed  on  the  Russo- Afghan  Bound- 
ary Commission,  both  as  surveyor  and  reor- 
ganizer  of  the  defenses  of  Herat,  I  had  ample 
opportunity  for  studying  that  special  link  be- 
tween East  and  West  which  has  been  so  much 
in  nien*s  minds  of  late,  and  which  must  inevita- 
bly occupy  public  attention  yet  more  closely  in 
future.  .  .  .  Here,  between  Herat  and  Kanda- 
har, or  rather  between  the  Russian  terminus  of 
Kushk  and  the  British  terminus  of  New  Chaman, 
we  have  a  short  five-hundred-mile  project  offered 
to  us  of  such  favorable  nature  as  we  may  assur- 
edly look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Prom  the 
Russian  station  of  Kushk  to  Herat  is  roughly  a 
distance  of  sixty-six  miles,  and  midway  is  that 
great  Asiatic  water  divide  which,  insignificant  as 
it  may  appear  when  represented  by  the  rounded 
crests  of  the  Paropamisus,  can  be  traced  east  and 
west  right  across  the  continent.  The  one  gate- 
way through  it,  which  is  formed  by  the  passage 
of  the  Hari  Rud  River,  is  considerably  to  the 
west  of  Herat,  and  the  direct  connection  between 
Kushk  and  Herat  is  by  the  Ardewdn  pass — a 
pass  which  is  so  little  formidable  to  engineering 
projects  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  circuitous 
route  which  takes  advantage  of  the  gorges  of  the 


Hari  Rud  would  be  adopted  in  preference,  even 
for  a  railway.  .  .  .  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  no  formidable  engineering 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  but  there  are  three 
large  and  somewhat  uncertain  rivers  to  be  bridged 
(the  Farah,  Adraskand,  and  Helmund),  all  three 
being  liable  to  heavy  floods.  There  is  an  irreg- 
ular distribution  of  populous  and  fertile  districts 
interspersed  with  waste  spaces,  but  quite  enougli 
of  it  to  insure  the  success  of  the  railway  as  a  local 
venture  independently  altogether  of  its  value  as 
a  link  between  Europe  and  India.*' 

A    LINK    OF    ANGLO- RUSSIAN    GOOD- WILL. 

The  writer  then  deals  with  political  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  Ameer  and  the  Afghans  might 
object ;  but  they  might  be  induced  to  appreciate 
the  solid  commercial  advantages  of  such  a  line, 
which  need  be  no  menace  to  their  independence. 
Even  if  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  the  line 
might  be  run  just  over  the  border  in  Persian  in- 
stead of  Afghan  territory. 

*<Not  much  less  serious  is  the  objection  of 
military  experts  to  the  construction  of  a  line 
which  would  at  once  offer  a  strategic  higliway 
from  the  Russian  border  to  India.  But  here 
there  are  many  considerations  which  have  not,  I 
think,  as  yet  been  fully  weighed.  We  have  only 
learned  quite  lately  much  about  the  value  of  sin- 
gle lines  of  railway  in  supporting  a  military  ad- 
vance in  strength,  and  what  we  have  learned  has 
certainly  not  increased  our  appreciation  of  their 
value.  A  single  line  of  railway  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar  would  never  (so  far  as  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  jiidge  from  South  African  experience) 
support  a  sufficient  force  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  strong  defensive  positions  which  would  be 
found  at  the  Indian  end  of  it,  even  if  the  initial 
difficulty  of  the  break  of  gauge  between  Russian 
and  Indian  systems  were  successfully  dealt  with. 

**With  Mr.  Long,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  political  difficulties  between  Russia  and  In- 
dia would  be  lessened  by  free  intercourse  and 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,  that  the 
more  we  know  each  other  the  better  we  shall  ap- 
preciate the  legitimate  aims  and  aspirations  of 
each,  and  the  less  likely  we  shall  be  to  come  into 
collision.  I  speak  from  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal experience  when  I  say  that  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  international  rivalry  between  the 
two  countries,  personal  animosity  (which  is  occa- 
sionally only  too  apparent  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent)  is  entirely  wanting  in  Russia ;  but 
perhaps  the  really  aggressive  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish traveling  public  has  not  yet  made  itself  felt 
quite  so  far  afield.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  com- 
mercial and  not  the  military  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion which  will  decide  when  this  line  shall  be 
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constnicted.  Tliat  it  will  be  conBtnicted  finally 
there  can  be  no  eiiadow  of  doubt,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  construction  of  it  will  make 
more  for  peace  and  good-will  among  the  nations 
than  any  Evetem  of  peace  conventions  which 
could  possibly  be  inaugurated." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 

"/"^ALCHAS,"  who  has  already  written  some 
V--  oxcdlent  articles  on  the  future  of  Ger- 
many, begins,  in  the  Fortnightly  Revitvi  for 
June,  a  series  of  articles  on  "Russia  and  Her 
Problem,"  dealing  in 
with  the  "  Internal 
Problem,"  but  in 
reality  with  broad 
considerations  of  pol- 

retssia's  policy. 

"Calchas"  begins 

by    putting    iiis    ar- 

an  international  ba- 
sis, by  pointing  out 
that  the  Russophobe 
talk  about  Russia's 
bad  faith  is  really 
nothing  more  than 
an  echo  of  the  accu- 
sations brought  by 
Russia  against  Eng-  ■ 
land,  and,  indeed,  by 
every  nation  against 
any  other  which 
damages  its  interests. 
It  is  the  smallest  coin 
of  international  re- 
crimination. But 
"Calchas,"  while  he 

rejects  the  charge  of  ^  rasNCH  view  o 

bad  faith  as  childish,  vttaa  Lt  g 

does  not  even  think 

Russian  policy  particularly  able.  Russia  has  not 
only  acquired  less  tlian  Great  Britain,  but  she  has 
done  80,  not  by  virtue  of  any  exceptional  di- 
plomacy, but  by  the  operation  of  natriral  laws 
which  tile  stupidest  diplomatists  could  hardly 
have  prevented. 

"It  might  be  strongly  argued  on  the  contrary, 
as  will  better  appear  upon  a  further  page,  that 
Russian  diplomacy  has  never  won  a  single  great 
game  of  statecraft  except  when  her  natural  posi- 
tion has  placed  all  the  Ininips  in  her  hand.  The 
neutrality  in  1870,  which  bad  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  as  its  consequence  in  1878,  was  probably 
the  most  remarkable  and   far-reaching  blunder 


committed  by  the  statesmanship  of  any  country 
except  France  in  the  last  fifty  yeare.  Russia,  in 
a  word,  is  neither  so  able  or  powerful,  nor  aiS 
perfidious,  nor  as  much  under  her  own  control 
as  we  commonly  think.  Her  expansion  toward 
free  outlets  and  up  to  solid  frontiers  like  the 
Hindu  Kush,  or  the  impervious  mass  of  China 
proper,  has  been  a  natural  force  upon  which 
we  have  attempted  to  place  iini-eBl  bounds. 
.Russia  cannot  be  restrained  by  artiticial  restric- 
tions. To  have  imposed  them  in  the  past  has 
argued  more  folly  on  our  part  than  overflowing 
them  has  implied  the  absence  of  a  moral  sense 
on  here." 

THK    REAL    PROBLKM. 

Russia's  real  prob- 
lem, says  "Cal- 
cbas,"  is  that  she  is 
now  approaching  her 
natural  obstacles, 
which  can  only  be 
overcome,  and  then 
partly,  by  a  develop- 
ment of  internal 
forces.  In  short,  she 
has  not  got  capital, 
nor  education,  nor 
high  internal  organi- 
zation. For  these 
reasons,  "Calchas" 
makes  the  very  origi- 
nal but  probably  (rue 
statement  that  Rus- 
siahas  not  progressed 
in  power,  and  that 
her  position  is  weak- 
er in  relation  to  the 
other  European  pow- 
ers than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago. 
r  HusBiAK  POLICY.  That  Russia  was  il- 

clu(  (Pnris).  literate  then  was  no 

drawback,  for  all 
countries  were  illiterate.  That  she  was  a  poor 
agricultural  community  only  meant  that  she  was 
in  the  same  state  as  Prussia.  In  war,  this  low 
organisation  an<l  ignorance  tend  to  weaken  Rus- 
sia, especially  in  view  of  the  recent  developments 
shown  by  the  Roer  war.  Russia  has  not  accumu- 
lated capital,  and  has  now  only  about  2,000,000 
people  engaged  in  the  accumulation  of  capital 
by  means  of  industry,  as  against  26,000,000  in 
Germany. 

Rl'SSIA    AT    PEACE. 

For   this  reason,  Russia  is  weak,  and   wanta 
peace    to  develop    herself   internally  up  to    the 
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level  of  the  organic  states  of  western  Europe. 
Her  present  formula  is  not  conquest,  but  capital, 
and  M.Witte,  whose  policy  is  to  turn  his  country 
into  an  industrial  state,  is  for  this  reason  her  most 
significant  figure.  But  at  present,  against  <  <  the 
accumulation  of  money  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
above  all,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  in  the 
German  empire,  there  has  been  no  counterpoise 
in  Russia.  In  case  of  a  struggle,  even  France, 
where  the  fiscal  problem  is  taking  a  very  grave 
aspect,  would  need  all  her  means  for  herself.  If 
the  last  sovereign  wins,  as  in  anything  but  a  de- 
fensive war — as  in  a  war  against  a  great  power 
for  the  Balkans  or  Asia  Minor,  or  upon  the  Indian 
frontier,  or  at  Port  Arthur,  it  must  win — it  will 
be  admitted  to  be  more  probable  than  appears  at 
first  sight  that  Russia  for  the  present  is  at  an  al- 
most immeasurably  greater  disadvantage  than  at 
any  time  since  Peter  the  Great.  To  mere  num- 
bers, unsupported  by  moral  and  intellectual  su- 
periority or  concentrated  striking  power,  when 
has  the  victory  belonged  ?" 

*«  Calchas  "  says  that  for  Russia  war  could  only 
mean  ruin,  owing  to  her  want  of  money.  There- 
fore, Russia  is  peaceful,  and  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence was  for  her  an  act  of  the  highest  policy, 
quite  apart  from  its  moral  significance.  <*  Cal- 
chas" also  foresees  revolutionary  dangers  for 
Russia  in  the  growth  of  the  industrial  population. 


SEBVIA— A  KINGDOM  OF  PEASANTS. 

IT  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  by  a  Humanitarian 
interview  with  the  Servian  minister  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  S.  M.  Losanitch,  that  for  the  good  blood 
shed  in  freeing  Servia  from  the  Turk  there  is 
something  better  to  show  than  the  scandals  of  the 
Servian  court. 

GOVERNMENT. 

To  begin  with,  a  nation  has  been  created  : 
"A  people — tall,  stalwart  men,  brave  to  reck- 
lessness, born  soldiers ;  women  with  magnificent 
dark  eyes,  flashing  <  Promethean  fire,'  and  voices 
whose  music  has  oft  stirred  the  embera  of  patriot- 
ism into  living  flame — capable  of,  at  any  time, 
putting  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  well-armed  men 
in  the  field,  is  not  likely  to  submit  to  being  treated 
as  a  qtiantiiS  nigligeahhy 

Mr.  Losanitch  declares  that  the  recent  marriage 
of  the  King  with  a  lady  whose  ancestors  were  men 
who  fought  and  died  in  the  cause  of  Servian  free- 
dom has  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  his  peo- 
ple. He  is  assisted  in  government  by  a  council 
of  state  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  members,  each  of 
at  least  ten  years*  service  to  the  state.  Then 
comes    the    Skupshtina,  numbering    230,   one- 


fourth  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  king,  the  rest 
by  the  people.  "Everybody  who  is  of  age  and 
pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  francs  a  year 
has  a  vote."  Most  of  the  deputies  are  peasants, 
illiterate,  but  some  are  born  orators,  and  many 
highly  intelligent. 

EDUCATION. 

But  illiteracy,  apparently,  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.     Mr.  Losanitch  says  : 

' '  Education,  with  us,  is  compulsory  and  free. 
To  show  you  the  rapid  strides  made,  in  1883  we 
had  618  schools  with  821  teachers  (male  and  fe- 
male) and  36,314  pupils.  We  have  now  920 
schools  with  750,000  pupils.  In  the  elementary 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  we 
teach  geography,  drawing,  history,  geometry, 
practical  agriculture,  and,  in  the  case!  of  girls, 
domestic  duties.  After  a  child  has  left  school 
he  has  to  attend  classes  once  a  week  for  the  next 
two  years." 

There  are  gymnasia,  technical  schools  and  girls* 
high  schools,  and  a  university  of  three  faculties. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  the  church  of 
the  state  and  the  people,  but  non-conforming  sects 
are  also  subsidized  by  the  state. 

A   NATION    OF   FARMERS. 

In  his  account  of  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Losanitch  says : 

*«We  are  a  nation  of  peasants.  We  have 
scarcely  any  aristocracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  no  proletariat — th^  plague  of  your  great 
cities — no  paupers,  no  submerged  tenth.  •  .  . 
Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are  our  principal 
occupations.  .  .  .  Our  exports  of  farm  produce 
and  live  stock  .  .  .  are  very  large.  Austria  is 
our  principal  customer  ;  she  purchases  over  83 
per  cent,  of  our  commodities.  .  .  .  We  have 
doubled  our  trade  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
.  .  .  Our  trade  in.  1899  amounted  to  £4,486,- 
919.  .  .  .  We  have  the  best  and  latest  agricultural 
implements. " 

COMMUNAL   THRIFT. 

The  Servian  minister  then  speaks  of  the  social 
life  of  his  countrymen,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
commune  : 

<<A11  our  peasants  are  landed  proprietors. 
Some  of  them  are  rich,  while  others  are  poor  ; 
but  to  prevent  entire  pauperization,  the  law  guar- 
antees to  each  peasant  five  acres  of  land  and  the 
necessary  number  of  agricultural  implements. 
They  are  inalienable  property.  The  living  to- 
gether of  families  and  relations  in  community 
of  goods,  a  custom  dating  from  time  immemorial, 
acts  in  the  same  direction, — it  promotes  social 
equality  between  the  members  of  the  clan. 
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<*  In  the  next  place,  each  commune  is  bound 
by  a  law,  which  was  first  promulgated  by  King 
Milan,  to  have  a  general  central  storehouse  ;  each 
member  is  bound  to  contribute  to  it  annually  five 
kilogrammes  of  wheat  or  maize.  The  object  is 
to  keep  in  reserve  certain  quantities  of  food  (we 
have  at  present  40,000,000  kilogrammes  stored 
up),  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  famine. 
Should  a  local  magazine,  either  through  a  bad  or 
deficient  harvest,  or  from  causes  pertaining  to 
a  particular  place,  run  short,  ii  obtains  a  tempo- 
rary loan  from  a  store  more  favorably  circum- 
stanced. 

**  I  was  the  means  of  introducing  agricultural 
societies  into  Servia.  The  idea  originated  in 
Germany,  but  I  think  we  have  improved  upon 
it.  The  central  society  is  at  Belgrade.  We  have 
now  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  branches 
in  the  country,  but  we  shall  not  relax  our  efforts, 
you  may  be  sure,  so  long  as  there  remains  a  vil- 
lage without  a  branch." 

This  is  not  merely  a  loan  society.  It  pled^res 
its  members  **  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drink, 
gambling,  and  all  immorality. " 


<<THE    PARADISE    OF    WIVES. 
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On  the  status  of  women,  Mr.  Losanitch  says  : 
*  <  Our  girls  receive  a  very  excellent  education. 
They  have  a  choice  of  professions  afterward. 
Some  go  in  for  teaching  ;  some  of  them  become 
doctors  ;  others,  again,  are  employed  in  public 
offices.  But  the  greater  number  of  them  pre- 
fer to  get  married.  •  The  majority  still  cling  to 
the  domestic  ideal — our  girls  are  very  domesti- 
cated. In  the  house  they  reign  supreme  ;  no 
sensible  husband  would  ever  think  of  question- 
ing their  authority  in  the  home.  TJie  man  rules 
outside,  the  woman  holds  undisputed  sway  with- 
in. Tell  your  readers  that  Servia  is  *  the  para- 
dise of  wives. ' " 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  contains  two 
articles  of  considerable  interest  on  the  re- 
lations of  England  and  France.  The  first  is  by 
Baron  de  Coubertin,  and  is  entitled  *^The  Con- 
ditions of  Franco- British  Peace."  Baron  de  Cou- 
bertin does  not  share  the  general  optimistic  view 
as  to  the  improvement  of  Anglo-French  relations. 
Superficially,  indeed,  relations  have  improved, 
but  the  potential  causes  of  conflict  have  not  been 
removed.  These  causes  are  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  France  and  her  alliance  with  Russia. 

THE    ENGLISH    VIEW    OF    FRENCH    COLONIZATION. 

Baron  de  Coubertin  says  that  nobody  in  France 
dreams  of  enlarging  the  French  possessions  at 
England's  expense.     But  a  much  more  serious 


danger  exists  from  the  view  which  English  peo- 
ple in  general  take  of  French  colonization.  The 
British,  says  tlie  baron,  believe  that  they  alone 
are  capable  of  bringing  civilization  to  Asiatic 
races,  and  that  of  all  the  rest  the  French  are  the 
most  incapable. 

•  •  This  is  a  settled  conviction  with  the  majority 
of  English  people.  But  it  is  childish  to  a  degree. 
Goodness  knows  that  personally  I  value  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  highly  enough,  and  I  do  not 
mind  saying  so.  But  the  notion  that  there  can 
be  any  people  in  the  world  so  perfect  that  it 
is  desirable  for  entire  humanity  to  receive  its 
stamp, — that  notion  is  absurd,  and  cannot  stand 
a  moment's  serious  examination.  But  if  the 
English  interrogate  their  conscience  they  will  find 
that,  if  they  do  not  profess  this  theory,  they  in 
every  case  act  as  if  they  professed  it.  Result — 
unhappy  inspirations,  regrettable  actions,  im- 
prudent words.  It  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
open  aggression  and  brutal  conquests  on  their 
part,  but  the  impression  they  labor  under  that 
the  populations  of  Pondicherry,  Chandemagar, 
and  Martinique,  or  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  would 
willingly  welcome  the  Union  Jack,  that  nothing 
could  more  safely  insure  the  happiness  of  the 
Anamese  and  Malagasy  than  to  come  under 
British  rule, — this  impression,  I  affirm,  makes 
them  indulgent  to  many  enterprises  and  encroach- 
ments of  doubtful  loyalty,  which  may  entail 
serious  consequences,  for  they  are  sparks  that 
may  set  light  to  a  very  big  fire.  In  short,  they 
look  on  our  possessions  with  very  much  the  same 
feelings  with  which  the  Americans  regarded  their 
neighbors  in  Cuba  under  Spanish  rule." 

They  also  regard  the  French  colonies  as  stag- 
nant, and  think  that  they  might  turn  them  into 
a  source  of  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  natives. 

**This  is  precisely  the  new  danger  which 
threatens  Fran  do -British  peac^.  I  call  it  new 
because  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  show  itself 
openly,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  my  per- 
spicacity doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  these 
lines.  Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many 
chances  that  the  future  may  prove  me  right,  and 
the  friends  of  peace  should  have  no  illusions  on 
this  score." 

THE   RUSSIAN   ALLIANCE. 

The  other  danger  comes  from  the  Russian  alli- 
ance. Baron  de  Coubertin  evidently  does  not 
regard  the  alliance  with,  enthusiasm,  but  he  ad- 
mits that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  back  on  it. 
What,  then,  is  France's  position  ?  The  condi- 
tions since  the  alliance  was  entered  into  have 
changed  so  much  that  it  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  directed  against  Germany.  The 
Triple   Alliance   is   practically   dead.     But  two 
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qaeetions  have  arisen  which  tend  to  turn  the 
Dual  Alliance  into  a  potential  weapon  against 
England.  The  Asiatic  rivalry  between  England 
and  Russia  may  develop  into  war,  into  which 
France  is  likely  to  be  drawn. 

**  Supposing  one  of  these  incidents,  pushed  a 
little  bit  too  far — at  a  time  when  England,  hav- 
ing settled  her  affairs  in  South  Africa,  is  less 
trammeled  in  her  movements — were  to  bring  on 
a  war  between  England  and  Russia,  England 
might  be  very  strongly  tempted  to  attack  the 
enemy  nearer  home  in  the  person  of  her  ally,  to 
immobilize  and  if  possible  destroy  that  fleet,  the 
first  in  the  world  after  her  own,  which  might  be 
of  so  much  help  later  on  to  Russia.  The  temp- 
tation would  be  so  strong  that  possibly  England 
might  yield  to  it.  And  two  countries  would  be 
fighting  without  mercy,  two  countries  that  stand 
alone  in  the  whole  world  as  representing  all  that 
is  best  in  liberal  thought — and  all  for  what? 
That  Manchuria  may  only  fall  more  surely  into 
Muscovite  hands,  and  that  Russian  garrisons  may 
be  established  in  Afghanistan." 

AUSTRIA. 

'The    Austrian    question    also    threatens    the 
whole  world  : 

*'  It  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Adri- 
atic that  this  moral  earthquake  will  be  felt.  Our 
frontiers  will  be.  spared  ;  and  if  a  greater  Ger- 
many is  formed,  stretching  from  Hamburg  to 
Trieste,  far  from  being  disturbed,  we  shall  bene- 
fit by  it  in  more  ways  than  I  have  time  to  dis- 
cuss here  without  digressing. 

*«  If,  then,  France  were  not  bound  to  Russia, 
she  could  regard  all  these  events  with  a  tranquil 
eye,  drawing  her  small  profits  from  them  here 
and  there,  and  carrying  on  her  own  develop- 
ment in  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  general  agita 
tion.  But,  bound  to  Russia,  she  finds  herself 
to-day  mixed  up  in  all  the  imbroglio  at  Peking, 
and  to-morrow  she  may  be  concerned  in  another 
at  Vienna." 

Baron  de  Coubertin  concludes  his  article  as 
follows  : 

**  These  are  the  two  great  enemies  of  Anglo- 
French  peace,  the  two  sources  of  probable  con- 
flicts. Let  the  French  retain  their  allies  if 
necessary  ;  let  the  English  exercise  perpetual 
self-restraint,  so  that  they  may  not  be  carried 
away  by  a  disastrous  cupidity." 

A    PLKA    FOR    ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  who  pleads  for  < '  A  Gen- 
eral Treaty  of  Arbitration  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,"  is  not  so  pessimistic.  He  says  that 
since  the  war  of  1870  the  French,  both  officially 
and  unofficially,  have  seldom  been  so  anxious  for 


good  relations  with  England.  Mr.  Barclay  does 
not  regard  any  of  the  outstanding  questions  with 
France  as  obstacles  to  arbitration.  The  New- 
foundland and  New  Hebrides  questions  are  ad- 
mirable subjects  for  arbitration. 

*»  The  Morocco,  and  probably  all  other  difficul- 
ties which  seem  likely  to  arise  for  some  time  to 
come  between  England  and  France,  except  that 
of  Egypt,  will  be  essentially  trade  questions. 
Their  interests  for  England  would  be  singularly 
diminished  if  the  two  countries  agreed  to  a  pol- 
icy of  equality  of  treatment  for  the  trade  and 
enterprise  of  both  for  all  territory  annexed  or 
protectorates  assumed  by  either  country  in  the 
future.  In  any  case,  neither  England  nor  France 
has  any  conflicting  trade  rights  to  arbitrate  upon 
at  present,  and,  as  regards  war,  it  is  seldom 
openly  entered  upon  in  pursuit  of  purely  material 
objects.  Even  the  American -Spanish  and  Brit- 
ish-Boer wars  have  only  received  the  assent  of 
the  two  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  owing  to  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  the  motives  were  disinterested, 
and  that  national  dignity  was  at  stake. " 

KQYPT. 

Mr.  Barclay  does  not  regard  Egypt  as  a  prob- 
able irritant.  The  following  is  his  recommen- 
dation of  his  proposal  : 

'*  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  is  that,  as  the  two  nations  would 
know  that  no  immediate  danger  of  war  existed, 
and  that  any  difficulty  would  necessarily  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation,  and,  if  need  be,  eventually 
by  arbitration,  they  would  feel  no  impulse  to 
back  up  the  government  by  public  demonstra- 
tions and  display  of  devil-may-care  determination 
<  to  fight  for  country,  right  or  wrong.'  It  would 
remove  the  danger  of  obstinacy,  and  of  that  pan- 
dering to  cheap  popular  sentiment  above  which 
weak  politicians  are  unable  to  rise,  of  those  <  firm 
stands'  which  an  uncritical  public  easily  mis- 
takes for  patriotic  duty." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALUANCE. 

THE  future  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  in  the  New  Liberal 
Review  for  June.  The  greater  part  of  his  paper 
is  taken  up  witli  a  description  of  the  origin  of  the 
alliance.  The  chief  factor  with  which  he  deals 
is  that  Italy's  adhesion  was  caused  by  hostility  to 
France,  and  that  since  this  hostility  has  passed 
away  the  raison  (TStre  of  tlie  alliance  no  longer 
exists.  Italian  vanity  was  flattered  by  immediate 
accession  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power,  but  in 
every  other  respect  she  lost. 

*<  Italy  seized   the   opportunity  of  conceiving 
new  external  ambitions,  of  adding  fresh  wilder- 
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nesses  to  her  own  retrograde  acres,  of  assuming 
the  charge  of  semi -barbarous  populations  when 
she  could  not  care  for  her  own  sons,  and  of  risk- 
ing wars  in  which  she  had  no  interest  when  the 
financial  burdens  of  her  people  had  already  be- 
come well-nigh  unbearable.  If  this  was  not  *  tom- 
foolery, '  it  can  only  be  because  the  word  does  not 
admit  of  a  superlative.'' 

OR£AT    BRITAIN    IN    THE   ALLIANCE. 

The  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Wolfs  article  is, 
however,  that  in  which  he  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  to  the  alliance.  The  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  in  1886  was  agreed  to  by 
Italy  only  on  the  condition  that  England  should 
become  a  party  to  it. 

<<  It  happened  that  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was 
then  in  oflBce,  was  exceedingly  well  disposed  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  there  was  every  likelihood 
that  if  its  stability  could  be  shown  to  be  bound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Mediterranean,  some  sort  of  official  connection 
between  it  and  England  might  be  contrived.  The 
value  of  such  an  understanding  to  Germany  and 
Austria  would  be  enormous,  for  if  it  only  took 
the  form  of  a  guarantee  of  the  Italian  coasts  it 
would  set  free  300,000  men  for  operations  on  the 
land  frontiers.  Overtures  were  at  once  made  to 
Downing  Street,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  utmost  sympathy.  The  upshot  was  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  while  refusing  to  sign  any  definite  en- 
gagements which  would  pledge  the  country  and 
Iiis  successors  in  office,  authorized  the  German 
Government  to  assure  Italy  that  as  long  as  he 
was  in  power  Italy  miglit  rely  on  English  sup- 
port in  shielding  her  from  any  unprovoked  attack 
in  the  Mediterranean.  With  these  assurances 
Italy  was  amply  satisfied. " 

In  1891,  says  Mr.  Wolf,  these  assurances  were 
renewed. 

*  *  This  latter  transaction  was  personally  negoti- 
ated by  the  Emperor  William  at  Hatfield,  on  July 
12,1891.  In  his  later  years,  Prince  Bismarck  de- 
clared that  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
at  Hatfield,  but  I  have  very  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  this  was  not  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
if  such  a  document  was  signed,  it  must  have  re- 
mained in  Lord  Salisbury's  private  keeping." 

Italy's  new  policy. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  assertion  is 
Mr.  Wolf's  statement  that  the  new  King  of  Italy, 
having  leanings  to  the  Slav-Latin  combination, 
**  has  not  failed  already  to  convince  our  govern- 
ment that  his  reign  is  likely  to  be  marked  by  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  traditional  cordiality 
of  Anglo-Italian  relation  ;  and  if  that  is  his  feel- 
ing toward  us,  from  whom  politically  he  might 


reasonably  hope  much,  what  must  be  his  disposi- 
tion toward  his  more  formal  allies,  whose  asso- 
ciation with  his  country  has  been  so  conspicu- 
ously sterile  ?  The  accession  of  the  new  King, 
however,  was  not  the  precipitating  cause  of  the 
Toulon  festivities — or,  rather,  of  the  significant 
scope  they  were  allowed  to  assume.  That  cause 
must  be  sought  partly  in  the  composition  of  the 
new  Italian  cabinet,  in  which  the  foreign  port- 
folio is  held  by  a  declared  Francophile,  and  partly 
in  the  agrarian  agitation  in  Germany,  which  ren- 
ders doubtful  the  renewal  of  the  commercial 
treaty  which  was  negotiated  in  1891,  and  which 
has  proved  very  profitable  to  Italy," 

A   BAD    time    coming. 

Mr.  Wolf  concludes  his  article  by  presaging  a 
bad  time  as  the  result  of  the  Franco-Italian  fra- 
ternization : 

< '  That  we  are  about  to  witness  a  collapse  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  form  I  do  not  believe,  for 
Germany  will  make  desperate  efforts  to  keep  it 
together,  and  she  will  certainly  secure  the'  signa- 
ture even  of  Signor  Prinetti — should  he  remain 
in  office  long  enough — if  she  can  manage  to  guar- 
antee him  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
practically  unchanged.  This,  I  imagine,  is  not 
beyond  the  combined  powers  of  the  Kaiser  and 
his  present  chancellor.  But  if  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance survives  in  form,  it  will  have  long  been 
dead  in  spirit." 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  AND  HIS  HOBBIES. 

ON  this  fascinating  subject,  Mr.  R.  S.  Baker 
writes  entertainingly  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  Pearson* s  Magazine,  He  contends  that 
in  many  respects  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Kaiser  is  mistaken.  The  Kaiser,  for  instance, 
as  is  pretty  well  known,  is  not  great  in  stature. 

'<  A  photograph  gives  no  hint  of  color.  The 
Kaiser  is  a  brown-faced  man,  the  brown  of  wind 
and  weather,  of  fierce  riding  on  land,  and  of  a 
glaring  sun  on  the  sea.  His  face  is  thinner 
than  one  has  pictured,  and  there  is  a  hint  of 
weariness  about  the  eyes.  His  hair  is  thin,  and 
his  famous  mustache  is  not  so  long  nor  so  jaun- 
tily fierce  as  one  has  imagined.  But  owing  to 
the  sin  of  retouching  there  is  one  thing  that  few 
of  the  Kaiser's  photographs  show  to  advantage, 
and  it  is  the  most  impressive  characteristic  of  his 
face.  And  that  is  its  singular  sternness  in  re- 
pose. " 

Few  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  **  William 
II.,  however  much  one  may  smile  at  his  passion 
for  royal  display,  has  many  of  those  splendid  at- 
tributes of  character  which  would  make  a  man 
great  in  any  sphere  of  life.      It  would  be  a  large 
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company  of  Germ  an  b,  indeed,  among  whom 
one  would  lail  to  select  liim  instinctively  as  the 
leader.  A  first  impression,  therefore,  may  thus  be 
Hummed  up  :  Thu  Kaiser  is  less  a  great  king  than 
one  baa  imagined,  and  more  a  great  man.  The 
longer  one  remains  in  Germany,  and  the  more 
one  leama  of  its  ruler  and  his  extraoixlinary  ac- 
tivities, the  deeper  grows  this  impression." 

It  is  said  that  on  an  average  the  collection  of 
imperial  portraits  is  increased  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  day.  In  Berlin,  there  ia  no  escaping  the 
Kaiser's  features,  whether  in  hotel,  restaurant, 
church,  or  any  public  buildings.  In  photofjrapha, 
paintings,  busts,  colored  prints,  medals,  bas- 
reliefs,  tbe  Emperor's  face  is  omnipresent.  In 
other  parts  they  are  less  numerous,  and  in  Munich 
hardly  as  noticeable. 

WHAT   INTERESTS   THE    KAISEB    MOST. 

The  German  navy  and  the  advance  of  German 
shipping  are,  says  Mr.  Baker,  undoubtedly  the 
chief  interests  of  the  Kaiser's  life  at  present. 
Allied  to  this  ia  his  absorption  in  Germany's 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion,  and  in 
finding  new  markets  for  her  products.  After 
these  come  many  smaller  interests  which  cannot 
all  l>e  classed  as  hobbies.  The  Kaiser,  accoi'ding 
to  bis  character-sketcher,  does  not  cai-e  mucli 
for  science  or  literature.  Horse-racing  leaves 
him  unenthiised. 

"He  loves  travel  ;  he  entertains  high  respect 
for  religion — a  religion  of  his  own  stern  kind  ; 
he  dabbles  in  art  and  music  ;  lie  cares  nothing 
for  social  affairs  unless  they  have  some  specific 
purpose,  or  unless  they  reach  the  stage  of  pageant- 
ry in  which  he  is  the  central  figure.  But  among 
all  his  lesser  likings  nothing  occupies  such  a 
place  as  statuary.  He  is  preeminently  a  monu- 
ment-lover. Not  long  ago  he  said  to  a  friend  : 
'There  are  thirty-four  sculptors  in  Berlin.'  He 
knew  everyone  of  them  personally,  and  he  knew 
all  about  their  work.  Nothing  pleases  him  bet- 
ter than  to  visit  their  studios  and  to  be  photo 
graphed  tiiere  among  the  clay  sketches." 


archy  ;  and  now  the  vexed  question  in  England 
is  how  far  tbe  new  monarch  will  maintain  the 
Victorian  tradition.  The  power  of  tbe  crown  is 
theoretically  extremely  great,  but  in  practice  it  is 
considered  as  purely  nominal.  Under  a  rigime 
in  which  the  sovereign  exercises  all  his  powers 
nominally,  while  in  reality  he  is  limited  to  an 
absolutely  subordinate  r6le  and  cannot  exercise 
any  [>ersonal  prerogative  except  by  tbe  advice  of 
his  ministers — under  such  a  rigivie  obviously  the 
personal  influence  of  a  monarch  is  of  enormous 
importance.  If  he  is  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
clear  ideas  he  can,  in  such  a  situation,  obtain 
practically  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  irresponsible,  pleasui'e- 
loving,  and  indifferent  to  power,  he  can  reduce 
the  part  he  plays  in  the  state  to  insignificance. 

"VICTORIA,    OUii    QUEEN   AND    GOVERNOR." 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  what  an  extent 
the  late  Queen  governed  as  well  as  ruled.  The 
old  formula  of  constitutional  monarchy — "the 
sovereign  rules,  but  does  not  govern  " — cannot 
be  applied  to  England  without  considerable  re- 
serve. Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  recent  speech, 
pointed  out  that  Queen  Victoria,  although  always 
strictly  confining  herself  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  bad  uevertUelees  attained  a  degree 
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HOW  WILL  KINO  EDWABD  QOVERNP" 
U  the  second  May  num)>er  of  the  lieviie  de 
!*jt,  Mr.  Stead  contributes  a  paper  on 
this  important  question.  He  begins  by  pointing 
out  that  in  England  t)ie  power  of  the  monavcli 
depends  much  more  on  the  character  of  the  mon- 
arch than  is  generally  supposed  ;  tliis  is  certainly 
proved  by  the  extent  to  which  Queen  Victoria 
herself  both  modified  and  developed  the  mon- 
archy in  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
macb  to  say  that  the  late  Queen  effected  a  radi- 
cal revolution  in  the  whole  conception  of  mon. 


From  the  WcMv  Neux  (Birminfthftm,  England). 
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of  power  and  of  personal  authority  which  the 
most  despotic  monarch  might  have  envied  her. 
How,  then,  could  a  nation  so  jealous  of  its  lib- 
erty and  so  hostile  to  the  principle  of  monarchical 
power  as  the  English  bear  this  transformation  of 
constitutional  monarchy  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  **  personal  equation  "  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  revolution,  which  ought  really  to  be 
called  an  evolution,  was  accomplished  because 
the  queen  wished  it,  but  also  because  it  was  done 
gradually  and  quietly  and  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  constitution.  It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the 
substitution  of  influence  for  authority.  The 
Queen  was  always  ready  to  adhere  to  the  decisions 
of  her  ministers  when  once  they  were  taken,  but 
she  contributed  to  their  formation,  and  furnished 
that  constant  element  which  is  always  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  will  of  ministers  themselves. 
She  represented  continuity,  experience,  and  tra- 
dition ;  she  was  neither  demagogue  nor  despot ; 
if  she  differed  with  her  ministers,  she  would 
always  give  way  in  the  last  resort,  because  she 
considered  it  more  to  the  interest  of  her  people 
to  maintain  popular  liberties  than  to  avoid  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  policy.  Thus  it  happened  that 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  often 
found  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Queen  : 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  to  the  last  a  devoted 
and  loyal  subject,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  in 
all  the  mass  of  his  speeches  and  writings  a  single 
line  of  complaint  that  the  Queen  had  ever  trans- 
gi'essed  the  limits  of  her  constitutional  power. 

QUEEN    victoria's    IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  explain  the  robust  im- 
perialism of  the  Queen,  which,  however,  had  its 
drawbacks.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  power  after  the  general 
election  of  1880  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  Queen  to  consent  to  evacuate  Kanda- 
har ;  indeed,  she  flatl)r  refused  to  insert  an  an- 
nouncement to  that  effect  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  She  only  gave  way  when  the  Whig 
members  of  the  cabinet,  headed  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  went  to  Osborne  and  ex- 
plained the  strong  support  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  command  on  this  question.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  present  war  in  South  Africa 
is  almost  certainly  one  of  the  indirect  results  of 
the  Queen's  opposition  to  the  evacuation  of  Kan- 
dahar ;  for  if  she  had  not  raised  objections 
against  the  recall  of  the  British  troops,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  retrocession  of  the  Trans- 
vaal would  have  been  accomplished  without  dam- 
aging the  imperial  prestige.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  at  that  time  the  most  convinced  and  most 
active  opponent  of  the  policy  of  annexing  the 
Transvafid  ;  but  the  cabinet  was  not  unanimous, 


and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  the  Queen  had 
made  over  the  question  of  Kandahar  convinced 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  her  consent  to  a  second 
evacuation  in  another  part  of  the  world.  The 
result  was  that  the  decision  was  postponed,  the 
defeat  of  Majuba  followed,  and  it  was  only  the 
prospect  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Dutch  which 
enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  triumph  over  the  ob- 
jections of  his  colleagues  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Queen.  Mr.  Stead  states  that  this  was  the  occa. 
sion  alluded  to  by  Lord  Kimberley  in  his  speech 
after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  when  he  publicly 
avowed  that  he  had  once  carried  his  point  with 
her,  and  had  afterward  found  that  he  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  trace  the  weighty  influence 
exerted  by  the-  Queen  in  favor  of  peace. 

WHAT    WILL    THE    KING    DO? 

Will  Edward  VII.  show  himself  capable  of 
maintaining  the  Victorian  tradition,  or  will  he, 
through  incapacity,  or  indolence,  or  lack  of  am- 
bition, allow  the  monarchy  to  slip  back  into  the 
position  which  it  occupied  at  the  time  of  George 
IV.  and  his  successor  ?  Without  doubt,  every- 
thing indicates  at  the  moment,  says  Mr.  Stead, 
that  the  new  King  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  traditions  of  his 
mother's  reign.  When  he  was  still  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  never  concealed  his  dislike  to  the  sub- 
ordinate position  to  which  his  mother  relegated 
him.  Queen  Victoria  would  not  permit  any  rival 
near  her  throne,  and  though  she  was  glad  to  leave 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  all  the  ceremonial  duties 
of  the  monarchy,  she  pitilessly  checked  any  at-, 
tempt  on  his  part  to  express  an  opinion  on  state 
affairs.  It  waa  a  deep  annoyance  to  Albert  Ed- 
ward to  see  the  German  Emperor,  his  nephew, 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  wielding  an  almost  abso- 
lute power.  King  Edward  warmly  acquiesced 
in  the  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Stead  between  the 
position  of  the  monarch  and  that  of  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper.  It  is  this  very  fact  that  causes 
some  uneasiness  in  England,  for  it  is  realized 
that  what  Queen  Victoria  was  able  to  do  with 
her  vast  experience,  her  great  age,  and  her  unique 
personal  influence  may  not  necessarily  be  withiii 
the  power  of  her  son,  with  not  a  quarter  the 
same  experience  or  influence. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  Emperor  has  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  King  Edward  with  the  reso- 
lution of  conducting  himself  in  accordance  with 
the  Victorian  ideal.  So  far,  however,  he  has  had 
little  opportunity  of  revealing  the  manner  in  which 
he  intends  to  conduct  state  affairs.  Mr.  Stead 
notes,  among  other  things,  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
County  Council  elections  his  majesty  expressed 
without  ambiguity  his  admiration  for  the  policy 
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followed  by  the  majority  of  that  assemblage,  which 
at  the  moment  was  being  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
Conservatives;  also,  that  hia  majesty,  in  reply  to 
a  loyal  atldress  from  tlie  QuakBi-s,  surprised  ev- 
erybody by  declaring  that  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  principles  of  peace  would  be  widely  propa- 
gated among  his  subjects.  Further,  Mr.  Stead 
tells  lis  that  the  promotion  of  Dr^  Winninglon- 
Ingrain  to  the  Bishopric  of  London  was  a  com- 
promise. Lord  Salisbury  desiring  to  translate  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  while  the  King  desired  tlie 
Bishop  of  Rochester  On  the  whole,  Mr.  SteaJ 
thinks  that  the  slight  uneasiness,  which  undoubt- 
edly exists,  may  be  claimed  by  two  considerations 
— one  of  which  ie  that  the  King  is  a  man  of  great 
\Mfl  and  native  shrewdness,  and  the  second  is  that 
he  does  not  possess  those  qualities  of  firmness  and 
resolution  which  enabled  his  mother  to  exercise 
so  great  an  influence  on  her  cabinets.  King  Ed- 
ward is  not  of  the  ^tU^  of  an  Emperor  William. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  IRISH  HOME  RULE. 

THE  New  Liberal  Review  contains  an  interest- 
ing article  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  on  "  Ire- 
laud  and  the  Lil>cri)l  I'artv."  It  is  a  reply  to 
the  articles  of  Mr.  Ileal/  and  Mr.  Redmond 
which  appeared  in  former  nuinl)ers.  Lord  Crewe 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  as  much 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule  as  ever,  hut  who  sees 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into 
eSect  even  should  the  Liberals  return  to  power 
with  a  big  majority.  He  sets  out  in  detail  these 
difficulties. 

THE   WEAKENING   01  THE  CAUSE. 

The  Home  Rule  cause  is  at  present  suffering 
from  the  exaggerations  of 
friend  and  foe,  both  of 
whom  have  tried  to  make 
out  that  it  is  a  revolution. 
The  Irish  have  exaggerated 
it  in  order  to  justify  their 
triumph,  and  the  Tories 
have  done  the  same  in  order 
to  frighten  the  English  peo- 
ple. The  Irish  party,  says 
Lord  (!'rewe,  has  also  in- 
jured its  own  cause  by  re- 
fusing to  regard  the  Home 
Rule  measures  as  proposed 
as  final.  They  have  injured 
the  cause  by  their  anti-im- 
perial attitude.  Of  course. 
Lord  Crewe  understands 
the  reasons  of  this  Irish 
policy. 

"  Now, "  he  says,  "  I  dis- 
tinctly and  heartily  believe 


that  the  passing  of  Home  Rule  would  sweep 
away  the  main  fabric  of  disloyally  and  of  inter- 
national dislike." 

THK   FtTTURB. 

But  as  to  the  future?  The  average  British 
Liberal,  says  Lord  Crewe,  wishes  to  see  Home 
Rule  carried,  but  each  has  as  well  at  least  one 
domestic  measure  on  which  his  heart  is  set.  Now 
he  does  not  want  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  these 
measures  by  bringing  in  a  Home  Rule  bill  which 
would  destroy  his  majority.  Suppose  the  Liberals 
bring  in  a  Home  Rule  bill  the  moment  they  attain 
office. 

"  Assume  that  the  Home  Rule  bill  passes  the 
Commons,  and  that  the  Lords  accept  it  at  the  fii-st 
attempt — a  large  assumption.  It  may  be  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  amendment  to  the  bill  of 
1893,  which  left  the  full  complement  of  Irish 
members  to  vole  on  all  British  questions,  is  un- 
likely to  appear  in  a  new  measure.  The  passing  of 
the  bill  would  then  practically  demand  a  dissolu- 
tion, when  the  Liberal  party  clearly  could  not 
count  on  a  majority.  Another  spell  of  Tory  as- 
cendency might  ensue,  without  any  purely  British 
measure  having  been  carried.  But  woiild  the 
House  of  Lords  pass  the  bill,  and  what  would 
follow  if  they  did  not?  Mr.  Redmond  soems 
still  to  resent  the  'predominant  partner '  phrase  ; 
but,  speaking  only  for  myself,  I  do  not  know  a 
single  Liberal  politician  who  would  not  indorse 
tlie  statement,  defined  as  follows  :  '  Unless  a  dis- 
tinct accession  of  Liberal  opinion  appears  in  Eng- 
land, and  notably  in  London,  the  House  ot 
Lords  wiU  throw  out  a  Home  Rule  bill,  even  if 
it  were  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  bv 


John  Bull;  "  Can't  f on  leave  me  Id  m;  boom  In  peace  f  " 
Pat:  "I  wilt  when  jou  letmebock  iotomy  own." 
From  the  WttiUy  Fnanail  (Dublin). 
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a  considerable  Irish,   Scottish,   and  Welsh  ma- 
jority.' *' 

HOME    RULE    AT    THE   END. 

The  Liberal  policy  should,  therefore,  when 
they  attain  office,  be  first  to  carry  such  domestic 
measures  as  they  can,  and  to  bring  in  a  Home 
Rule  bill  at  the  end  of  their  term.  If  the  House 
of  Lords  reject  the  bill,  the  occasion  might  be 
sought  for  trying  a  fall  with  them.  But  to  bring 
in  a  Home  Rule  bill  at  the  beginning  of  a  Ijib- 
eral  administration  would  probably  only  mean 
the  loss  of  Home  Rule  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
loss  of  all  the  domestic  measures  which  Liberal- 
ism demands. 

SOME    PJi.TH8    FOR    HOME    RULE. 

Still,  Lord  Crewe  evidently  does  not  think 
that  Home  Rule  is  most  likely  to  come  in  the 
way  above  suggested.  The  future  work  of 
Home  Rulers  must  be  undertaken  with  less  ex- 
citement and  more  dependence  on  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  of  British  voters.  The  old 
watchwords  must  be  abandoned,  for  the  old  en- 
thusiasm is  dead. 

*  *  A  second  contingency,  that  Home  Rule  may 
come  suddenly  by  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
liritain,  is  favored  by  Mr.  Redmond,  but  seems 
to  be  pxtremely  remote.  When  Home  Rule 
comes,  as  come  it  will,  it  may  possibly  arrive 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  Unionist  party, 
or  by  a  compromise  involving  all  parties.  Again, 
it  might  conceivably  appear  by  the  road  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell's  land  agitation,  or  from  an  im- 
pulse generated  by  one  of  Ireland's  other  subsid- 
iary grievances  concerned  with  finance  or  edu- 
cation. Or  it  might  be  accepted  as  the  first 
stage  in  a  great  scheme  of  devolution  and  fed- 
eration embracing  the  empire  as  a  whole." 


GERMANY'S  POPULATION. 

ACCORDING  to  the  provisional  returns  of  the 
census  taken  in  Germany  on  December  1, 
1900,  the  empire  has  a  population  of  56,345,014. 
The  following  table  gives  the  absolute  and  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  population,  as  shown  by  each 
census  since  the  empire  was  formed  : 


Dates. 


1871 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
18»5 
1900 


Inliabit- 
aiits. 


41,058,792 
43,727,360 
45,234,061 
46,855,704 
49,428.470 
52,279,901 
56,345.014 


Absolute 
Increase. 


1,668.568 
2,506,701 
1,621,643 
2.572,766 
2,851,4;U) 
4,{J05,113 


Incrense 
per  100. 


4.06 
5.87 
3.59 
5.49 
5.77 
7.78 


Scientifique  for  May  1 1  points  out,  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  is  suffering  no  decline.  In  the  period 
1880-85  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  of  the 
ratio, — in  that  period  an  excess  of  emigration 
coincided  with  a  falling-off  in  the  excess  of 
births, — ^but,  disregarding  that  period,  each  cen- 
sus has  shown  a  greater  increase  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Since  1871  the  population  has  made  a 
total  gain  of '15,286,222  persons  (if  no  account 
be  taken  of  the  annexation  of  Heligoland,  15,- 
283,997  persons),  and  this  corresponds  to  a  per- 
centage of  37.22,  which  the  French  scientific 
review  regards  as  ^* enormous."  The  present 
population  represents  a  density  of  104.2  inhabit- 
ants to  the  kilometer,  as  against  75.9  in  1871. 

Of  the  total  population  as  returned  last  De- 
cember, 27,731,067  are  men  and  28,613,947 
women.  During  the  five  years  intervening  since 
the  last  preceding  census,  the  male  population 
seems  to  have  grown  8.07  per  cent,  and  the  fe- 
male population  7. 5  per  cent. 


From    these  figures  it  appears,  as  the  lievtie 


THE  NEW  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

COMMENTING  on  the  recent  British  census, 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  June 
points  out  that  a  density  of  population  in  the 
United  States  similar  to  tliat  revealed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  mean  a  total  population 
in  this  country,  excluding  the  dependencies,  of 
about  1,036,000,000.  The  population  of  England 
and  AVales  is  now  32,525,816;  of  Ireland, 
4,456.546  ;  and  of  Scotland,  4,471,957,  making 
a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  41,454,219. 

<'  For  the  last  ten  years  England  and  Wales 
show  a  rate  of  increase  of  12.15  per  cent.,  which 
slightly  exceeds  their  rate  of  growth  for  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  11.65  per  cent.;  Scotland,  a  rate 
of  increase  of  10.8  per  cent.,  also  a  greater  in- 
crease  than  during  the  preceding  decade,  and 
Ireland  a  rate  of  decrease  of  only  5.3  per  cent., 
which  is  little  more  than  one-half  the  rate  of  de- 
crease of  the  preceding  decade.  The  census 
figures  are  thus  very  gratifying  to  Englishmen, 
for  they  show  no  signs  of  diminishing  national 
vitality,  but  rather  tend  to  show  increasing  na. 
tional  virility.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  give  exact 
percentages  of  the  relative  growth  of  the  urban 
and  rural  districts,  but  what  figures  have  betMi 
given  show  a  most  marked  increase  in  city  popu- 
lations." 

Population  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Geographic  Maga- 
zine the  figures  of  the  Australian  census  are  sum- 
marized from  the  cabled  reports.  The  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  federation  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, 514,000,  or  about  16.9  per  cent.,  in  ten 
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years.  This  exceeds  England's  rate  of  growth, 
but  falls  much  behind  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  population  is  4,550,651)  as  against 
4,036,570  in  1891. 

/'Apparently  the  Australians  are  spreading 
out  more,  for  all  the  cities  except  Sydney  show 
a  leas  comparative  increase  than  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Melbourne,  for  instance,  since  1891  has 
added  only  3,000  to  her  inhabitants  and  now 
numbers  493,956.  Sydney  ten  years  ago  had 
a  population  of  about  385,000,  but  the  city  has 
grown  very  rapidly  and  now  is  only  a  few  thou- 
sand behind.  Melbourne.  Victoria  has  given 
way  to  New  South  Wales  as  the  most  populous 
colony,  though  the  former  is  still  the  most  dense- 
ly populated.  Victoria  has  a  present  popula- 
tion of  about  1,196,000,  and  New  South  Wales 
of  1,362,232. 

**New  Zealand  has  added  146,000  white  per- 
sons to  her  population,  so  that  to-day  there  are 
773,000  white  people  within  her  borders.  Her 
rate  of  growth  for  the  preceding  decade  is  thus 
23  per  cent.,  which  would  tend  to  show  that  her 
radical  social  laws  attract  immigrants,  notwith- 
standing the  very  high  per  capita  debt  of  the 
government.  Including  the  Maori,  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand  is  816,000." 


CHINESE  FINANCE. 

TO  the  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  Levy  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle on  Chinese  finance,  which  is  naturally  of 
considerable  interest  at  this  moment.  The  finan- 
cial position  of  China  is,  as  is  well  known,  greatly 
complicated  by  the  numerous  loans  which  she 
has  borrowed  from  various  European  countries. 
There  is,  to  begin  with,  no  fixed  monetary  sys- 
tem in  China,  for  the  tael,  which  is  the  common 
unit,  has  no  fixed  value,  but  varies  in  different 
places.  Silver  money  is  only  found  on  the  fringe 
of  China,  in  the  parts  influenced  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  ports  ;  and  when  the  traveler  pene- 
trates into  the  interior  he  finds  the  currency  be- 
coming more  and  more  one  of  copper,  and  even 
zinc.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
all  kinds  of  currencies  have  been  tried  in  China. 
Thus,  one  emperor  coined  large  pieces  of  gold 
three  centuries  belore  Christ,  and  another  em- 
peror, 240  B.C.,  issued  bank-notes  engrossed 
upon  deerskin. 

THE   BANKING    SYSTEM. 

M.  Levy  goes  on  to  describe  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  China,  which  has,  he  says,  attained  a 
remarkable  development.  The  bank  enjoys  an 
absolute  liberty  in  each  province.  There  is  one 
to  which  is  intrusted  the  treasure  of  the  local 


government,  and  which  collects  all  the  taxes,  on 
which  it  gets  a  commission  of  2  per  cent.  For 
the  rest  the  banks  conduct  ordinary  banking 
business,  they  negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  and 
make  advances  on  security,  as  well  as  deal  in 
precious  metals.  Many  of  them  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  European  banks,  among  which 
they  have  a  high  reputation  for  honesty  find 
ability.  By  the  side  of  these  native  banks  theit^ 
are  a  large  number  of  money-lenders,  who  obtain 
what  would  be  considered  in  most  countries  ex- 
tortionate interest — sometimes  as  much  as  3  [)er 
cent,  per  month — though  borrowers  are  allowed 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  yeara  in  which  to 
pay  back.  M.  Levy  says  that  certain  European 
banks,  such  as  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  the  Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  the  Russo- Chinese  Bank,  and  some 
others  have  themselves  gone  into  the  business  of 
money-lending  with  very  profitable  results. 

THE    BUDGET. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  budget  of  China. 
In  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  China  has  no 
budget,  and  the  accounts  which  are  officially 
published  cei'tainly  do  not  represent  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  There  must  therefore  always  be  a  cer- 
tain element  of  doubt  in  discussing  the  financial 
position  of  China,  and  one  can  only  do  so  under 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  figures  men- 
tioned are  not  necessarily  accurate.  Without 
following  M.  Levy  through  the  elaborate  statistics 
which  he  adduces,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  China,  not  only  in  tea  and  silk  and  cot- 
ton, but  also  in  various  minerals.  It  is  by  means 
of  railways,  he  says,  that  this  wealth  can  be 
opened  up.  With  regard  to  the  indemnity  to  be 
paid  by  China  to  the  powers,  M.  Levy  makes  the 
illuminating  remark  that  tlie  powers  must,  in 
order  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  cost  of  restor- 
ing order  in  Peking,  furnish  their  debtor  with 
the  means  of  augmenting  her  revenues. 


DID  THE  BUDDHISTS  DISCOVER  AMERICA? 

IN  the  July  Harper's  there  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Dr.  John  Fryer,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  the  University 
of  California,  on  *<The  Buddhist  Discovery  of 
America."  Dr.  Fryer  gives  the  evidence  of  a  trip 
to  America  from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Kurile  and 
Aleutian  islands  to  Alaska  of  a  Buddhist  priest 
some  thousand  years  before  Columbus  appeared 
on  the  scene.  There  is  no  great  physical  difficulty 
in  the  theory,  as  the  voyage  could  have  been  made 
from  Kamchatka,  which  was  early  known  to  the 
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Chinese,  in  an  open  boat  or  canoe,  by  following 
the  great  ocean  currents.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  be  out  of  sight  of  land  more  than 
a  short  time. 

'  <  From  Alaska  down  the  Amencan  coast  the 
journey  would  be  still  easier.  Such  a  trip,  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  well-authenticated  wan- 
derings of  Buddhist  priests,  especially  of  those 
who  traveled  overland  between  China  and  India, 
is  a  mere  trifle.  Each  part  of  the  journey  from 
Asia  to  America  would  be  as  well  known  to  the 
natives  of  the  various  chains  of  islands  in  the 
fifth  century  as  it  is  now.  Hence  the  zealous 
niissionary,  determined  tcJ  fulfill  the  commands  of 
Huchilia  and  carry  his  gospel  to  all  lands,  would 
merely  have  to  press  on  from  one  island  to  an- 
other. The  natives  of  each  island  would  tell  him 
of  the  large  continent  farther  east ;  and  thus  he 
would  ultimately  find  himself  in  America. 

ALLUSIONS    IN    CHINESE    HISTORY. 

<<Tlie  direct  evidence  of  this  early  Buddhist 
mission,  though  chiefly  based  on  Chinese  his- 
torical documents,  covei*s  also  the  traditions,  his- 
tories, religious  beliefs,  and  antiquities  to  be 
found  in  America,  extending  all  the  way  down 
the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  as  well 
as  to  many  localities  lying  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland. 

* '  From  early  times  the  Chinese  classics,  as  well 
as  the  historical,  geographical,  and  poetical  works, 
allude  to  a  country  or  continent  at  a  great  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  China,  under  the  name  of 
Fusang  or  Fusu.  Its  approximate  distance  is 
given  as  20,000  U^  or  above  6,500  miles. 
Its  breadth  is  stated  to  be  10,000  li,  or  about 
3,250  miles.  A  wide  sea  is  said  to  lie  beyond 
it,  which  would  seem  like  a  reference  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  grew  a  wonderful  tree,  called 
ihQ  fusang,  from  which  the  name  of  the  continent 
is  derived." 

Dr.  Fryer  thinks  that  the  Mexican  agave  may 
be  this  tree  which  gave  its  name  to  the  new 
land. 

A    PRIEST*8    ACCOUNT    OF    HIS    TRAVELS. 

There  is  one,  and  one  only,  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  land  of  Fusang  in  Chinese  history.  It  is 
written  by  Hui  Shen,  a  native  of  Kabul,  which 
was  a  great  center  of  Buddhist  missionary  effort 
in  early  times.  The  record  states  that  this  Bud- 
dhist priest  went  to  the  country  of  Fusang  and  in 
r)02  A.D.  was  received  by  the  Emperor  of  China, 
to  whom  he  presented  various  curious  presents, 
which  Dr.  Fryer  identifies  as  articles  in  use  in 
Mexico  of  that  date.  Hui  Shen  gave  an  account 
of  his  mission  work  among  the  people  of  Fusang, 
stating  that  the  Buddhist  religion  was  introduced 


there  in  458  a.d.,  and  described  his  journey 
through  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska ;  and 
his  account  of  the  natural  resources  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  fit  perfectly  with 
the  theory  that  he  taught  in  Mexico. 

SURVIVALS    IN    RELIGION    AND    IN   ART. 

Now  Dr.  Fryer  turns  to  Mexico,  and  finds 
there  a  tradition  of  a  visit  of  an  extraordinary 
personage,  having  a  white  complexion  and  clothed 
in  a  long  rolje  and  mantle,  who  taught  the  peo- 
ple to  abstain  from  evil  and  to  live  righteously, 
soberly,  and  peacefully. 

More  than  this.  Dr.  Fryer  cites  most  remark- 
able instances  of  the  apparent  survival  of  Buddhist 
influence  in  the  religious  customs,  the  architec- 
ture, the  calendar,  and  the  arts  of  the  nations  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America.  He 
finds  that  independent  observers  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  story  of  Hui  Shen  had  become  con- 
vinced that  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of 
communication  between  America  and  Asia  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Even  the 
names  of  Mexico  and  Central  American  countries 
bear  strongly  on  the  theory.  The  Asiatic  name 
for  Buddha  is  **  Gautama,"  or  **  Sakhya." 

*♦  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  these  names 
constantly  recurring  in  America.  In  the  places 
Guatemala,  Huatamo,  etc.,  in  the  high  priest 
Guatemotzin,  etc.,  we  find  echoes  of  the  first  of 
these  names.  In  Oaxaca,  Zacatecas,  Sacatepec, 
Zacatlan,  Sacapulas,  etc.,  we  find  more  than 
a  hint  of  the  second.  In  fact,  the  high  priest 
of  Mixteca  had  the  title  *Taysacca,'  or  the  man 
of  Sacca.  On  an  image  representing  Buddha 
at  Palenque  there  is  the  name  *Chaac-mol,' 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  Sakhya- 
muni,  the  full  rendering  of  one  of  Buddha's 
names.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  Tibec  and  North 
China  are  called  <  lamas,'  and  the  Mexican  priest 
is  known  as  the  '  tlama.' '' 

A    MODERN    BUDDHIST   MISSION    TO    MEXICO. 

Finally,  there  are  hundreds  of  notable  visible 
traces  of  Buddhism  m  the  antiquities  of  Mexico. 
Images  and  sculptured  tablets,  ornaments,  tem- 
ples, pyramids,  etc.,  abound  that  cannot  well  be 
ascribed  to  any  other  source.  Dr.  Fryer  gives 
specific  descriptions  of  a  number  of  these.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  striking  fact  that  the 
Japanese  Buddhist  mission  is  now  working  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Hui 
Shen  and  his  brother  priests  labored  in  Mexico 
fourteen  centuries  ago  ;  and  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  Japanese  mission  is  just  about  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Mexican  Indian  tribes,  to 
preach  on  the  very  scene  of  the  first  Buddhist 
mission  to  America. 
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PRESIDENT  CASSATT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 

MR.  FRANCIS  NELSON  BARKSDALE 
contributes  to  the  July  World's  Work  an 
excellent  sketch  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston  Cas- 
satt,  the  president  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, than  which  there  is  no  better- managed  or 
more  important  railway  property  in  the  world. 
A  striking  evidence  of  the  magnificent  operations 
of  this  great  railway  system  is  given  in  the  an- 
nouncement made  since  Mr.  Barksdale's  article 
was  written  that  the  railroad  had  purchased  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  would  hence 
be  in  a  position  to  make  its  own  steel  rails,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  being  the  largest  single 
purchaser  of  steel  rails  in  the  world.  Mr.  Barks- 
dale  tells  us  that  Mr.  Cassatt  came  from  the 
Huguenot  Scotch  stock  which  has  given  Amer- 
ica so  many  of  her  sturdiest  and  most  effec- 
tive citizens.  It  was  Mr.  Cassatt  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  famous  coup  by  which  the 
Pennsylvania  system  acquired  the  all-important 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Company, 
after  Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  ha<1  thought  he  was  in  control,  and  after 
he  had  actually  notified  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  Com- 
pany, that  such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Cassatt  was 
trained  in  the  higher  branches  of  railway  learn, 
ing,  having  studied  engineering  in  the  German 
universities,  as  well  as  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  promptly  picked  out  by  the  unerr- 
ing eye  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  as  a  young 
man  of  promise. 

A   PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD    MAN    SINCE    1861. 

<«In  the  spring  of  1861,  Cassatt  shouldered 
the  rod  of  the  undersurveyor  and  commenced 
the  real  work  of  his  life.  Between  this  date 
and  1870,  when  the  office  of  general  manager 
was  created  for  him,  he  had  constructed  rail- 
roads, administered  the  management  of  the 
company's  chops,  and  directed  the  construction 
of  locomotives  and  cars,  placed  in  working 
order  new  branch  and  connecting  lines,  and 
had  supervised  the  operation  of  the  entire 
system  as  general  superintendent,  compassing 
*  with  ease  the  manifold  and  complex  duties  that 
appertain  to  so  responsible  a  position.  This 
was  the  creative  period  of  the  railroad's  history. 
In  order  to  build  up  a  great  highway  of  traffic 
between  East  and  West,  new  lines  were  ac- 
quired, and  in  molding  these  widely  separated 
and  ill-mated  factors  into  one  homogeneous 
system  the  best  talent  and  the  strongest  ad- 
ministrative ability   were   required.     Not  only 


this,  but  the  development  of  the  company's  in- 
terests from  within  received  his  closest  attention. 
He  bent  his  energies  to  acquiring  adequate  ter- 
minal facilities  at  important  centers,  reconstructed 
the  roadway  and  bridges,  introduced  the  track 
tank,  and  the  block-signal  system.  He  was  the 
first  prominent  railroad  official  to  recognize  the 
far-reaching  merits  of  the  air-brake,  and  its  in- 
troduction and  exhaustive  tests  by  him  led  to  its 
universal  adoption  by  the  railroads  of  the  world. 
To  his  efforts  also  is  largely  due  the  present 
well-established  practice  of  maintaining  a  service 
of  through  cars  between  the  large  centers  of 
population,  although  located  on  different  lines  of 
railroad. 

HIS    SUCCESSION   TO    THE    PRESIDENCY. 

**0n  June  9,  1899,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  elected 
by  the  board  of  directors  president  of  the  B^nn- 
sylvania  Railroad  to  succeed  Frank  Thomson, 
deceased.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  place, 
and  yielded  his  acceptance  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  corporation.  He  assumed  the  leadership 
at  once,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  period  of 
time  the  railroad  history  of  the  country  felt  the 
impress  of  his  powerful  individuality. 

«*  Within  six  months  the  traditions  of  years 
were  swept  aside  and  a  new  policy  was  adopted. 
The  soft-coal  territory  was  dominated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  by  the  right  of  geographical  loca- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  this 
right  was  the  aim  of  tlie  new  president.  The 
community- of- interest  plan  was  born,  and  under 
it  the  president  acted.  He  purchased  thousands 
of  shares  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
roads, and  thus  established  a  community  of  in- 
terest in  the  soft-coal  roads  which  at  once  served 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  holdings  of  their  stock- 
holders and  a  protection  to  the  public. 

*<  For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  tide- water 
facilities  of  the  road,  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  with  its  valuable  dockage 
franchises,  was  secured,  and  the  possession  of 
ample  shipping  facilities  was  thus  provided  against 
all  time. 

*  <  In  order  to  bind  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  rail  traffic  of  the  interior,  the  Erie  &  West- 
em  Transportation  Company,  with  its  valuable 
terminals  at  Buffalo,  was  taken  over,  and  to  fill 
in  the  gap  between  the  Pennsylvania's  own  line 
and  the  great  lake  port,  the  Western  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  absorbed  and  the  Al- 
legheny Valley  Railroad  consolidated  with  it  for 
the  purposes  of  operation. 

'<  And  when  these  splendid  properties  had  been 
gathered  in,  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  author- 
ize an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Railroad.  It  was  done.  The  stockhold- 
ers added  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
capitalisation,  and  in  the  meantime  the  stock  of 
the  company  reached  the  highest  market  price  in 
its  history." 

A    MAN    WISE   ENOUOH    TO    BEST. 

At  the  very  height  of  his  power  and  effective- 
ness in  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
in  1882,  at  the  age  of  forty -two  years,  Mr.  Caa- 
satt  voluntarily  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
voting some  years  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of 
leisure,  and  for  seventeen  years  he  was  not  offi- 
cially at  work,  though  his  great  constructive  in- 
stinct led  him  even  in  this  play-time  to  further 
many  important  matters,  notably  the  construc- 
tion of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk 
Railroad.  It  is  this  line  which  we  chiefly  have 
to  ibank  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
South.  Norfolk  is  the  forwarding  point  for 
these  commodities,  and  the  quick  railway  ser- 
vice of  tliia  new  line  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Mr. 
Cassait  had  the  bold  idea  of  building  such  pow- 
erful and  fast  transfer  tugs  as  would  transport 
loaded  trains  thirty-six  miles  across  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  these  powerful  vessels  were  constructed 
from  his  designs  with  complete  success.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the  same  kind  of 
vessel  that  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  using 
on  Lake  Baikal. 


QENEBAL  BOOTH,  OF  THE  SALVATION  ABHY. 

MR.  W.  T.  STEAD  supplies  the  Yo\tng  Man 
with  a  character  sketch  of  General  Booth. 
He  remarks  at  the  outset  that  "the  Salvation 
Army  was  very  fortunate  in  its  beginnings.  The 
Devil  has  always  been  its  best  friend.  As  an  ad- 
vertising agent  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
but  of  late  years  he  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what neglecting  his  duty."  This  is  the  sum- 
mary impression  given  of  the  man  : 

"General  Booth  is  a  picturesque  personality, 
full  of  kindly  humor,  wide  tolerance,  and  almost 
savage  earnestness.  Lord  Wolseley  told  me  he 
always  reminded  him  in  appearance  of  General 
Napier,  whose  statue  in  Trafalgar  Square  does 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  General  Booth, 
especially  in  its  nose. 

"Apart  from  his  distinctively  religious  work. 
General  Booth  js  chiefly  interesting  to  me  as  al- 
most the  only  Enghshman  of  our  time  who  has 
made  any  distinct  impression  upon  any  consider- 
able number  of  foreigners. 

"As  the  facilities  for  travel  have  multiplied 
and  increased,  the  insularity  of  our  people  seems 


to  have  developed  in  the  same  ratio.  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephine Butler  and  General  Booth  stand  alone  as 
the  one  woman  and  one  man  who  address  public 
meetings  abroad  and  are  in  active  living  contact 
with  at  least  some  departments  of  the  national 
life  of  foreigners. 


' '  If  all  mankind  are  brothers,  as  we  are  sup- 
posed to  believe,  General  Booth  deserves  credit 
for  being  probably  one  who  knows  more  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  speak  to  than  any  o^her 

"  MOKE  OF  A  HtlSSIAN  THAN  AN  EN0LI8HMAN." 

"He  is  absolutely  free  from  'side'  .  .  .  that 
kauteuT  which  does  so  much  to  make  us  detest«d 
by  our  continental  neighbors.  .  .  .  General  Booth 
is  hail-fellow-well-met  wherever  he  goes.  To 
him  all  human  beings  are  children  of  one  Father, 
and  he  is  singularly  free  from  the  prejudices  of 
race  or  of  color. 

"In  this  respect,  and  also  in  some  others, 
General  Booth  is  much  more  of  a  Russian  than  ' 
an  Englishman.  When  the  Russian  painter, 
Verestchagin,  was  in  London,  he  attended  one 
of  the  services  of  the  army,  and  was  immensely 
delighted  with  the  free-and-easy  spirit  and  fra- 
ternal Jollity  which  prevailed  at  the  meeting.  '  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  spread  like 
wildfire  in  Russia,'  he  said.  '  It  is  so  fraternal, 
and  hearty,  and  simple,  with  any  amount  of  en- 
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thusiasm/  Whether  from  that  reason  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  but  the  array  has  never  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  Russia,  and  I  well  remember  the 
kind  of  holy  horror  that  was  excited  in  certain 
orthodox  quartere  in  St.  Petersburg  by  an  en- 
tirely baseless  report  that  my  first  visit  to  Russia 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  securing  an  open 
door  for  the  Salvationists  in  the  Russian  empire, 
(teneral  Booth  has  visited  Finland,  where  the 
Salvation  Army  is  strong.  He  is  extremely 
popular  in  Stockholm,  and  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries generally.  In  the  Latin  countries,  the  Sal- 
vation Army  has  not  taken  much  root.'* 

THE  GENERAL  AND  THE  AMALGAMATOR. 

The  general  is  declared  to  be  best  known  at 
home  and  abroad  for  his  * '  Darkest  England  " 
scheme.  His  relations  with  the  South  African 
Colossus  are  thus  described  : 

**He  met  Cecil  Rhodes  both  in  Africa  and 
London,  and  liked  him  well.  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
very  much  taken  with  the  general.  He  visited 
the  Labor  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  and  spent  a  day 
with  the  heads  of  the  army.  The  visit  of  in- 
spection ended  with  the  inevitable  prayer-meet- 
ing, in  which  the  general  prayed  earnestly,  as  is 
his  wont,  for  the  salvation  of  his  distinguished 
visitor.  Cecil  Rhodes'  demeanor  was  noted  at 
the  time  as  being  singularly  reverent  and  sym- 
pathetic, in  marked  contradistinction  to  that  of 
others  of  the  party.  He  told  me  afterward  : 
*The  general's  all  right.  I  quite  agree  with 
him,  only  with  the  difference  of  one  word. 
Where  he  says  salvation,  I  say  empire.  Other- 
wise we  are  quite  in  accord.'  Possibly,  General 
Booth  might  be  of  a  different  opinion." 

Mr.  Stead  regrets  that  General  Booth  has  not 
used  the  Salvation  Army  to  support  the  Pro- 
gressive cause  in  the  London  County  Council 
elections. 

HIS    DISTINCTIVE    IDEAS. 

**  A  leading  member  of  tlie  Salvation  Army  " 
sends  Mr.  Stead  the  following  list  of  distinctive 
ideas  in  the  general's  teachings  : 

**The  old-fashioned  faith  at  a  time  when  al- 
most all  revelation  is  criticised  away. 

**  The  idea  of  concentration  upon  salvation 
versus  materialism  and  philosophies. 

•  *  The  union  of  all  for  the  good  of  the  worst. 
»•  Lay  ministry  ;  the  raising  of  the  poorest  to 

the  highest  levels  of  ministry,  authority,  and 
efficiency. 

*  *  Woman's  public  ministry. 

*•  Practical  versus  university  education. 
**  The  higher  militarism  versus  the  apotheosis 
of  f ogyism. 

"  The  gospel  of  work. 


*  *  Quality  of  the  lower  race  achieved. 
'<  Union  of  the  empire. 

**  Fellowship  and  brotherhood  between  various 
nationalities." 


HOW  PICTURES  ARE  PAINTED. 

MANY  people  suppose  that  the  painting  is 
dashed  off  by  the  artist  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration.  To  assure  ourselves  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  idea,  we  require  only  the  most  casual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  characteristic  methods  and 
habits  of  painters.  A  glimpse  at  the  processes 
commonly  employed  in  picture -making  is  afforded 
in  an  article  contributed  to  Brush  and  Pencil  for 
June  by  Mr.  Edgar  Cameron.  According  to 
this  writer,  the  painter  bestows  as  much  care  and 
thought  on  his  picture  as  the  writer  gives  to  his 
story,  and  the  processes  followed  are  not  dis- 
similar. 

Inasmuch  as  the  picture  cannot  well  represent 
more  than  one  idea,  one  place,  or  one  instant  of 
time,  the  artist  is  compelled  to  concentrate  what 
he  has  to  say  into  one  single  effect ;  and  he  is 
confronted  with  the  task  of  selecting  his  materials 
from  the  mass  of  suggestions  that  come  to  him. 
Some  artists,  it  is  true,  are  able  to  see  their  pic- 
tures finished  before  they  begin  to  paint ;  but 
they  are  exceptions. 
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STUDIES. 
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Most  artists  make  preliminary  ''studies"  for 
all  important  pictures  requiring  arrangement  or 
composition. 

"  When  an  artist  has  received  his  *  inspiration,* 
or  found  a  motive  and  given  the  subject  sufficient 
thought  to  have  decided  something  of  how  it  is 
to  be  treated,  he  generally  makes  a  composition 
sketch,  possibly  several  of  them,  before  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  picture  is  decided  upon.  These 
are  almost  always  made  *out  of  his  head,'  without 
models,  with  only  the  memory  of  effects  previ- 
ously observed  in  nature  to  guide  him. 

'  *  From  this  point  in  the  production  of  the  pic- 
ture there  are  various  ways  by  which  the  artist 
may  arrive  at  the  completion  of  his  work.  He 
may  either  arrange  his  models  in  relation  to  the 
accessories  as  nearly  as  possible  like  his  composi- 
tion and  paint  directly  from  them,  or  he  may 
*  square  up '  or  in  some  other  mannertransfer  the 
lines  of  his  composition  to  his  canvas  and  proceed 
by  painting  portions  of  his  picture  directly  from 
nature  or  from  studies. 

* '  Making  important  changes  in  a  picture  after 
it  is  once  commenced  is  not  productive  of  so 
good  results  as  a  rapid  execution  preceded  by 
mature  preparation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
most  artists  who  paint  figure  subjects  make  care- 
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ful  drawings  of  itie  various  figures  of  their  com. 
positions,  and  many  fragmentary  studies  of  lieads, 
hands,  or  other  portions  in  which  the  expression 
of  a  peso  or  movement  inay  play  an  important 
part  in  the  picture.  Studies  of  drapery,  of  ac- 
cessories, of  architecture,  or  landscape  which  may 
constitute  tlie  setting  for  the  figures,  are  other 
important  elements  in  the  preparation  of  a  pic- 
ture. When  animals  are  introduced  into  a  pic- 
ture, many  studies  of  thera  are  necessary  because 
of  the  great  difGculty  in  securing  a  suitable  pose  or 
action,  owing  to  their  almost  constant  movement. 
"Facial  expression  also  requiiea  much  study. 
There  are  models  who  liave  suflictent  of  an  actor's 
ability  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  an  artist's  con- 
ception and  give  him  a  pose  or  ap  expression 
which  may  be  literally  copied,  but  they  are  rare  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  exactly  what  lie  desires  in 
this  respect  the  artist  often  becomes  his  own 
model,  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror." 

THE   USE   OF   MODELS. 

"In  a  subject  in  which  there  are  numerous 
figures,  animals,  or  objects  of  similar  size,  the 
element  of  correct  perspective  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  the  grouping  together  of  maquettes, 
or  small  models  in  wax  or  clay,  makes  it  possible 
to  avoid  tliose  errors  which  creep  into  the  work 
of  some  of  the  greatest  artists.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  frequently  made  use  of  the  plan,  and 
it  is  said  that  Detaille,  in  composing  his  battle 
scenes,  arranges  whole  companies  of  pewter  sol- 
diers on  a  table  on  which  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  have  been  represented  in 
various  ways. 

"Maquettes  and  manikins  are  of  great  service 
in  composing  decorative  subjects  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  show  figures  in  unusual  positions  requir- 
ing violent  foreshortening,  as  in  flying,  or  in  a 
perspective  system  such  as  is  sometimes  used  in 
ceiling  decoration,  with  a  vanishing  paint  in  the 

"For  the  study  of  drapery  they  are  also  in- 
valuable. An  effect  of  flying  movement  may  be 
given  to  drapery  by  laying  it  upon  the  floor  and 
drawing  it  from  above,  or  by  arranging  it  in  sus- 
pension with  strings  ;  but  a  more  effective  model 
may  be  made  of  paper  which  is  sufficiently  stiff 
to  retain  it«  folds  long  enough,  without  support, 
to  permit  it  to  be  drawn.  Its  folds  are  sharper 
than  those  of  cloth,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
more  natural  effects,  and  it  is  possible  to  find  in 
tissue-paper  colors  approaching  almost  any  shade 
desired  in  a  paintmg,  or  to  tint  or  decorate  it  as 
one  may  wish  with  water-color. 

"  Portrait -painters  frequently  use  large  lay 
figures,  upon  which  they  place  the  costumes  of 
their  sitters,  rarely  for  the  purpose  of  making 


studies,  but  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  sitter 
in  painting  directly  on  the  portrait.  Other  art- 
ists make  use  of-the  lay  figure  to  make  studies  of 
elaborate  costumes  or  uniforms." 

HOW  "studies"  are  utilized. 
"The  ways  of  using  studies  when  they  are 
made  are  as  various  as  the  ways  of  making  them. 
If  a  study  is  in  the  form  of  a  drawing  it  may  Ih' 
copied  directly  in  the  picture,  or  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred either  in  its  actual  size  by  tracing  or 
pouncing,  or  on  a  larger  scale  by  'squaring  up.' 


In  squaring  up,  lines  are  drawn  over  the  drawing 
to  form  squares,  and  corresponding  squares  of  h 
different  proportion  are  drawn  on  the  canvas 
where  the  picture  is  to  be  made.  All  of  these 
processes  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  refine- 
ment, correction,  or  simplification  of  the  original 
study,  and  anything  which  gives  an  artist  an  op- 
portunity to  prolong  his  preparations  and  shorten 
the  time  of  the  actual  painting  of  a  pictuii;  is  of 
great  benefit,  as  the  result  will  be  more  sponta- 
neous, fresher,  and  more  vigorous  than  if  it  is 
puttered  over  and  shows  traces  of  experiment. 
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<*  The  artist's  studies  are  the  ammunition  with 
which  he  loads  up  for  a  final  effective  coupy  which 
makes  a  hit  or  a  miss,  as  his  aim  has  bisen  true 
or  not." 


THE  TYPHOID  BACILLUS  AND  THE  BLOOD. 

A  MOST  interesting  paper  describing  a  series 
of  observations  made  directly  upon  living 
typhoid  bacilli  in  the  blood,  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  is  contributed  by  Dr.  £.  Maurel  to 
the  last  number  of  the  Archives  de  Midecine.  ex- 
pSrimentale. 

Many  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  known  to  result 
from  the  invasion  of  our  bodies  by  certain  kinds 
of  bacilli,  the  course  of  the  disease  depending 
upon  the  resisting  powers  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  blood,  whose  white  cor- 
puscles or  leucocytes  are  free -moving  and  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  a  police  force,  seeking  out  the 
invaders  and  disposing  of  them,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  eating  them  and  converting  them  into 
their  own  substance. 

In  the  experiments  devised  by  Dr.  Maurel,  the 
reaction  of  the  different  constituents  of  our  blood 
to  bacilli  could  be  watched  with  the  microscope. 
One- half  of  a  sterilized  glass  plate  was  dotted 
over  with  small  drops  of  a  mixture  of  typhoid 
bacilli  and  recently  boiled,  distilled  water,  then 
dried  at  38^  C. ,  a  temperature  which  produces 
no  change  in  the  microbe.  An  aseptic  puncture 
was  made  in  the  finger  to  obtain  blood,  some  of 
which  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  sterilized 
plate  carrying  bacilli,  and  some  on  the  other  side 
where  there  were  none.  The  whole  plate  was 
then  covered  witli  a  thin  slip  of  sterilized  glass, 
under  which  the  blood  on  each  half  of  the  plate 
spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  without  the  two  por- 
tions coming  in  contact.  This  arrangement 
made  it  possible  to  watch  the  action  of  the  ba- 
cilli, and  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  blood 
in  contact  with  them  with  the  condition  of  the 
blood  on  the  other  half  of  the  plate  where  there 
were  no  bacilli. 

The  glass  plate,  microscope,  and  other  ma- 
terials used  were  all  kept  at  37°  C,  so  that  there 
were  no  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  the 
organisms  were,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  in  the  body. 

KFFKCT   ON   THE   WHITE   CORPUSCLES. 

At  first,  the  leucocytes  in  both  portions  of 
blood  moved  about  slowly,  many  of  those  in  the 
t3rphoid  culture  absorbing  bacilli  as  they  moved, 
without  appearing  to  be  inconvenienced  ;  but 
the  encounter  seemed  to  be  fortuitous,  and  not 
to  result  from  the  pursuit  of  bacilli  by  the  leuco- 


cytes,  although    they   had   perfect  freedom   of 
motion. 

Seven  minutes  later,  some  of  the  leucocytes  in 
the  typhoid  culture  were  less  energetic  in  their 
movements,  and  within  half  an  hour  a  few  were 
entirely  motionless.  Soon  all  moved  more  slowly 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  become  spherical,  the 
form  assumed  by  leucocytes  when  exhausted  or 
about  to  die. 

Raising  the  temperature  from  37°  to  38°  or 
40°  stimulated  the  leucocytes  and  caused  them  to 
resume  their  movements,  but  they  became  mo- 
tionless in  a  very  short  time.  Witliin  two  tours 
all  the  leucocytes  among  the  typhoid  bacilli  were 
motionless,  spherical,  and  in  many  instances  pre- 
sented the  granular  appearance  that  precedes  dis- 
integration. 

The  red  corpuscles  were  not  affected,  but  there 
was  a  deposit  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

The  leucocytes  of  the  blood  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  plate  at  the  same  time,  and  kept 
under  the  same  conditions,  were  as  active  as  ever 
at  the  end  of  four  and  one-half  hours,  and  no 
filaments  of  fibrin  had  formed. 

Similar  observations  were  made  on  a  number  of 
preparations,  and  from  them  the  writer  concludes 
that  our  leucocytes  absorb  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
but  succumb  to  their  absorption  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  showing  that  this  bacillus  is  one  of  tlie 
most  virulent  for  them.  The  soluble  substances 
formed  by  the  typhoid  bacillus  seem  to  have  no 
marked  action  upon  the  leucocytes  except  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  bacillus  itself ;  for,  in  some  in- 
stances, leucocvtes  that  had  not  absorbed  bacilli 
were  seen  continuing  their  motions  after  the 
others  had  become  unable  to  move. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 

THE  Problems  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  So- 
lar System ''  is  the  subject  of  the  con- 
cluding article  of  Dr.  Bruhns*  series  of  discus- 
sions on  the  problems  of  modern  astronomy, 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  June.  Less  sweeping 
results  have  been  reached  here  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  says  Dr.  Bruhns,  than  in  the 
field  of  stellar  astronomy.  The  sun  itself,  of 
course,  comes  first  into  question.  After  the  ex- 
citement over  the  discovery  of  the  sun-spots,  in 
1610,  on  the  invention  of  the  new  telescope,  had 
subsided,  the  sun  was  comparatively  neglected 
for  two  centuries.  After  the  second  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  again,  the  sun-spots  were 
increasingly  studied,  especially  after  the  sun  was 
observed  through  the  spectroscope,  and  its  chem- 
ical constituents,  as  well  as  the  corona  and  the 
protuberances,  were  made  the  subjects  of  study. 
And  in  the  seventh  decade  various  theories  on 
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the  sun,  its  composition,  spots,  corona,  etc.,  were 
advanced.  ''But,"  continues  Dr.  Bruhns,  *<in 
spite  of  the  many  active  endeavors,  no  results 
have  as  yet  been  reached  beyond  the  most  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  the  problem  of  the  sun 
is  still  entirely  unsolved.  Some  American  ob- 
servatories, however,  and  the  astro -physical  ob- 
servatory at  Potsdam,  Germany,  give  especial 
and  regular  attention  to  that  problem,  collecting, 
chiefly  through  many  spectroscopical  observa- 
tions, the  material  necessary  for  tlie  formulation 
of  any  furtlier  theories." 

THE  PLANETS  AND  THEIR  MOONS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  planets  and  their  moons 
is  hardly  less  elementary.  Since  earliest  times, 
the  planets  were  made  the  objects  of  superstitious 
regard,  giving  rise  to  the  pseudo- science  of  as- 
trology. And  liere  again  the  new  telescope,  to- 
gether with  the  computations  of  the  astronomers, 
has  dealt  the  death-blow  to  those  ancient  astro- 
logical superstitions,  and  has  opened  up  new  fields 
of  vision  to  science.  Satellites  were  discovered,  as 
those  of  Jupiter  ;  also  the  rings  and  the  moons  of 
Saturn  ;  new  planets,  even,  and  finally  the  group 
of  asteroids,  numbering  447  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1898.  The  observatories  of  Nizza,  under 
Charlois,  and  of  Heidelberg,  under  Wolf,  give  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  discovery  of  new  planet- 
oids ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  nature  of  these 
bodies,  which  are  probably  the  fragments  of  a 
larger  planet.  «'  The  public,"  says  Dr.  Bruhns, 
' '  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  planets  on  account 
of  the  speculations  concerning  their  physical  as- 
pect. Spots  were  discovered  as  early  as  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  magnificent  modern  in- 
struments have  made  possible  a  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  many  interesting  details  have 
been  discovered,  which  are  of  course  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  the  same  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  theories  which  immediately  sprang  up 
in  incredible  abundance,  being,  unfortunately, 
often  adopted  even  by  scholars  of  weight.  Any 
speculations  concerning  the  habitability  of  the 
planets  are  at  present  a  mere  vague  chimera 
which  cannot  be  founded  on  any  facts." 

WHAT    IS    KNOWN    ABOUT    MARS. 

Mars,  even,  which  of  all  the  planets  excites  the 
greatest  interest  among  us,  and  has  lately  been 
made  the  subject  of  several  Utopian  romances,  is 
not  excepted  from  these  strictures.  Unlike  his 
celebrated  French  confrere  and  our  popular  ro- 
mancers, Dr.  Bruhns  does  not  indulge  in  specu- 
lation, but  gives  only  the  facts,  as  follows : 
**Mar8  has  decided  white  spots  at  the  poles, 
which  vary  acconHng  to  the  season.  As  Vo<rel 
has  proved  by  the  spectroscope  that  Mars  con- 


tains hydrogenous  vapors,  it  seems  likely  tliat 
these  white  spots  are  snow -fields,  and  that  Mars 
is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere.  The  planet 
also  shows  light  and  dark  spots,  which  are  des- 
ignated as  land  and  sea  or  lake,  respectively,  and 
dark  streaks  and  lines,  which  are  called  canals. 
These  words  are  merely  used  as  designations, 
without  implying  that  there  really  has  been  proved 
to  be  land  and  water.  These  spots  have  been  so 
definitely  fixed  that  Schiaparelli  was  able  to  con- 
struct an  exact  chart  of  Mars.  Since  1881,  some 
canals  have  often  been  seen  double,  the  phenom- 
enon of  their  doubling,  even,  having  been  ob- 
served. Herz  says  that  these  so-called  canals  of 
Mars  are  probably  not  canals  at  all,  but  single 
mountain-chains  which  appear  double  owing  to  a 
phenomenon  of  refraction.  .  .  .  Since  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  spectroscope  that  Mars  con- 
tains water,  it  is  possible  that  the  so-called  land 
and  sea  really  are  land  and  water." 

THE    MOON. 

We  know  more  about  the  moon  than  about  any 
other  heavenly  body  ;  yet  even  this  faithful  com- 
panion of  the  earth,  says  Dr.  Bruhns,  ''  still 
offers  many  a  riddle  to  the  astronomer,  not  only 
as  regards  its  orbit,  and  its  influence  on  the 
waters  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  but  also 
as  regards  its  own  surface.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  moon  presents  to  the  earth  always  the 
same  side  ;  so  that,  apart  from  portions  of  the 
rim  which  become  visible  in  consequence  of  the 
libration,  that  one  side  only  can  be  studied.  And 
in  view  of  our  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  the  appearance  of  the  other 
side."  The  charting  of  the  moon  has  opened 
up  numberless  new  problems.  Detailed  special 
charts  are  being  constructed  in  the  different  ob- 
servatories, either  by  means  of  photography  or 
by  surveying  with  the  heliometer,  the  former 
being  employed  especially  by  the  Observatory  of 
Paris  and  the  Lick  Observatory.  Here  again 
Dr.  Bruhns  concludes  his  summary  by  saying : 
**  Naturally,  a  good  deal  of  speculation  enters 
even  now  into  the  observations  on  the  moon  ; 
but  the  importance  of  that  work  becomes  appar. 
ent  when  we  consider  that  we  are  merely  begin, 
ning  to  know  something  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  and  the  more  details  are  discovered,  the 
more  the  problem  is  complicated." 

COMETS    AND    METEORS. 

"Although  the  astronomers  have  succeeded 
within  the  last  century  in  proving  the  connection 
between  the  comets  and  meteors,  the  problem  of 
the  comets  is  still  unsolved  ;  which  is  not  sur. 
prising,  since  there  are  very  few  opportunities 
for  exact  observation .     A  ny  comets  that  appear 
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ai'e  therefore  attentively  studied  by  all  the  ob- 
servatories, and  many  of  those  institutions  fre- 
quently observe  the  meteors  and  shooting  stars. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  more  might 
be  done  in  this  field,  especially  by  amateur  as- 
tronomers, since  these  observations  may  be  under- 
taken without  costly  instruments." 

OTHER  PROBLEMS. 

Among  the  other  problems  of  the  solar  astron- 
omy, Dr.  Bruhns  mentions  renewed  computa- 
tions and  corrections  of  the  planetary  orbits,  ob- 
servations of  eclipses  and  of  favorable  oppositions 
«)f  the  outer  planets,  and,  finally,  the  movement 
of  the  whole  solar  system,  and  the  zodiacal  light. 
Bradley  was  the  firat  to  state  definitely,  in  1748, 
that  the  sun  was  moving  witb  all  its  planets. 
Since  that  time  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  compute  the  movement  of  the  whole  solar  sys- 
tem by  the  apparent  movement  of  the  fixed  stars, 
bnt  without  reaching  any  definite  results.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  zodiacal  light  also  is  still  very 
imperfect.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  tliat  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sun,  as  has  been  assumed  ;  but  as 
it  lias  the  character  of  reflected  sunlight,  it  may 
be  due  to  gases  or  other  bodies  lighted  up  by  the 
sun.  But  as  the  observations  are  still  insufficient, 
the  riddle  of  this  light  must  be  left  to  the  future 
to  solve. 

Dr.  Bruhns  sums  up  the  work  of  modern 
astronomy  as  follows  :  '*  After  the  sixteenth  and 
the  seventeenth  centuries  laid  the  theoretic  as  well 
as  practical  basis  for  a  scientific  astionomy,  the 
eigbteentli  century  saw  the  mathematico-theoretic 
developtnent  of  the  mechanical  problems  of  tlie 
orbits  ;  and  the  nineteenth  century  is  distin- 
guished by  the  immense  and  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  material  gathered  through  observation, 
especially  in  the  field  of  the  astronomy  of  the  fixed 
stars.  The  eighteenth  century  may  be  called  the 
century  of  niatliematical  astronomy,  and  the  nine- 
teenth, the  century  of  observing  astronomy." 


THE  FLORA  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

TO  a  late  issue  of  Nordisk  Tidskrtft,  a  promi 
nent  student  of  the  Arctic  flora,  Gunnar 
Anderson,  contributes  a  lengthy  paper  as  to  the 
facts  and  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  after 
long  and  careful  studies  in  the  planx  life  of  those 
rpffions.  "The  desolate  fields  of  the  Arctics," 
we  quote  from  his  paper.  **  show  a  flora  which 
.Kts  sunk  its  standard  of  life  as  low  as  possible, 
uiid  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Arctic 
flora  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  scientist. 
Temperature  is  the  most  important  of  all  outer 
conditions  to  vegetable  life.  .  .  .  The  northern 
limit  of  the  forests  is  the  southern  Arctic  bound 


ary.  .  .  .  This  boundary  is  made  up  by  various 
kinds  of  trees  in  the  various  parts  of  the  northern 
continents.  ...  In  southern  Greenland,  in  Ice- 
land, and  in  northern  Scandinavia  a  leaf- tree,  a 
form  of  the  northern  birch,  is  the  output  of  the 
great  woods.  Everywhere  else  it  is  a  fir-tree — 
east  of  Bering  Straits  mostly  the  Ural  lark -tree, 
and  in  the  whole  of  northern  America  the  two 
varieties  of  pine  {nigra  and  alba).  But  to  the 
existence  of  northern  vegetation  the  total  amount 
of  warmth  during  the  year  is  not  of  such  vital 
importance  as  is  the  temperature  of  the  summer 
season  and  the  length  of  the  time  during  which  it 
is  above  the  freezing-point. 

**  In  the  polar  regions  the  winter  lasts  far  into 
April ;  in  May  the  temperature  rises  quickly,  and 
July  is  the  warmest  month  of  the  year,  while  in 
August  the  sun's  radiation  decreases.  The  ex- 
plosion-like awakening  of  the  polar  plant  life  is 
also  a  result  of  these  sudden  changes.  In  eight 
days  the  snow  melts  ;  green  leaves  and  blossoms 
cover  trees  and  ground,  which  a  week  before  were 
covered  by  deep  winter  snow.  The  higher  north, 
the  swifter  is  this  change  from  winter  to  summer. 
The  rapid  progress  in  the  maturity  of  the  Arctic 
vegetation  is  also  explained  by  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  tlie  floral  organisms.  The  buds  of 
blossoms  and  leaves  are  formed  in  the  fall.  When 
the  warm  season  sets  in,  the  buds  have  only  to 
uncover  and  mature.  Important  chemical  pro- 
cesses take  place,  no  doubt,  during  winter,  for 
the  work  of  awakening  and  development  begins 
when  the  air  temperature  is  1°  to  4°  C,  and  in 
most  parts  of  the  Arctics  this  temperature  is 
reached  not  earlier  than  June. 

**  Spitzbergen  is,  on  account  of  its  nature  and 
location,  an  intermediate  place  within  the  Arctics. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  its  flora  may, 
therefore,  stand  as  an  example  of  the  whole  of 
the  Arctic  region.  Remembering  that  the  blos- 
soming takes  place  almost  immediately  after  the 
active  work  within  the  plant  world  begins,  we  find 
that  before  June  13  no  flower  has  been  found  at 
Spitzbergen,  but  after  that  day  the  growth  goes 
on  rapidly.  Before  July  I  the  number  of  varie- 
ties in  blossom  has  reached  24,  while  during  July 
62  more  varieties  have  developed  into  blossoms. 
In  the  six  days  from  June  28  to  July  3  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  flora  of  the  Icelandic  group,  or  22 
varieties,  reaches  the  blossoming  state.  A  condi- 
tion highly  favorable  to  the  physiological  process 
of  Arctic  floral  life  is  that  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  during  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation 
period,  by  reason  of  which  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  tlie  lowest  temperature  of  the  day 
is  quite  small,  as  the  ground  and  its  vegetation 
are  thus  able  to  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  warmth 
by  the  constant  and  direct  sun- radiation." 
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HOW    ARCTIC    PLANTS    ARE    WARMED. 

Mentioning  the  fact  that  no  explorers  have 
anywhere  in  tlie  Arctics,  with  the  exception  of 
southern  Greenland,  made  systematic  and  careful 
observations  as  to  the  quantity  of  warmth  in  this 
way  brought  to  the  plants,  the  writer  gives  the 
results  of  a  few  such  investigations  made  by  him- 
self in  Van  Keulen  Bay.  A  hillside,  50  meters 
above  tlie  sea,  was  covered  by  a  rich  vegetation 
of  22  species,  flourishing  in  a  sandy  ground  and 
nourished  by  the  melted  snow  higher  up  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  At  midday,  July  7,  when 
the  sun  had  shone  down  from  a  cloudless  skv  for 
twenty  houra,  he  made  the  following  interesting 
observation  concerning  the  temperature  : 

1  meter  above  groand pins  4.7^  G. 

8  to  6  mm.  under  the  surface *•  15.6°  C. 

At  the  roots  of  the  plauts ''    9.3^0. 

At  a  depth  of  25  to  30  cm.  the  ground  was 
completely  frozen.  By  comparison  with  several 
other  similar  observations  he  concludes  that  these 
measurements  can  be  considered  as  showing  the 
normal  temperatures  and  their  normal  propor- 
tions in  the  Arctic  air  and  ground.  Continuing, 
he  says  : 

**The  roots  have  thus  to  perform  their  im- 
portant work  of  absorption  in  a  temperature 
that  is  about  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  air. 
Another  example  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
constant  radiation  is  the  fact  that  while  the  south- 
ern side  of  a  turf  is  in  full  blossom,  its  northern 
side  is  hardly  budding.  Iceland,  with  its  higli 
July  temperature  of  8-10®  C,  has  435  floral  spe- 
cies ;  Greenland,  with  6-9°  C,  286,  and  tlie 
Lena  district  of  northern  Siberia  has  250.  At 
present,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  how  rich 
the  complete  Arctic  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  a  total  of  some  900  species.  The  number  of  va- 
rieties of  mosses  and  fungi  cannot  be  stated  even 
approximately.  Evident  as  is  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  Arctic  flora,  its  direct  im- 
portance to  tlie  form  and  structure  of  every  sin- 
gle species  is  not  yet  understood. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    WATER. 

'*  The  supply  of  water  has  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  formation  of  the  Arctic  flora. 
The  rain  supply  of  the  northern  polar  region  is 
comparatively  small.  About  200-250  mm.  may 
be  considered  as  an  average  for  tlie  greater  part 
of  this  vast  territory.  Most  northern  Asia,  Arc- 
tic America,  and  up'per  Greenland  have  only 
about  125  mm.,  or  one-fourth  part  of  the  rain-sup- 
ply of  Scandinavia.  But  the  absolute  quantity  of 
rain  is  not  of  so  great  importance  to  the  polar 
flora  as  is  the  quantity  of  physiologically  accessi- 
ble water — that  is,  such  water  as  the  plants  are 


able  to  receive  for  nourishment ;  and  this  kind 
of  water  is  not  always  contained  in  all  rain,  which 
may  consist  not  only  of  snow  and  ice,  but  also  of 
a  water  cooled  to  the  neighborhood  of  zero  ;  or, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  vast  swamps,  of  a  water  filled 
by  humous  acids  from  decayed  plants  ;  or,  again, 
of  a  water  made  too  saliferous  by  mingling  with 
sea- water.  Many  species  living  in  the  water 
have,  on  account  of  this,  a  structure  reminding 
us  of  desert  plants  ;  they  are  not  able  to  assimi- 
late more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live.  But  in  reality  these  polar  coun- 
tries are  veritable  deserts,  and  the  resources  to 
fight  the  nature  of  a  desert  are  the  same  in  the 
Arctics  as  they  are  in  the  Sahara,  inasmuch  as 
the  plants  of  both  regions  have  organisms  al- 
lowing the  greatest  possible  economy  with  us- 
able water.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  this  limited 
water-supply  is  noticeable  especially  on  the  vege- 
tative organs.  The  root  system  .is  very  shal- 
low, usually  but  5  to  15  cm.  deep;  in  greater 
depths  there  exists  such  a  low  temperature  that 
no  humidity  can  be  absorbed  from  it.  The  stem 
is  covered  by  a  more  or  less  heavy  bark,  and 
grows  above  ground  usually,  with  only  a  few 
thin  branches  and  leaves.  These  leaves  indicate 
the  water-saving  nature  of  the  plants.  They  are 
usually  grouped  in  rosettes,  small  and  rounded, 
seldom  parted,  and  often  as  hard  and  stiff  as  fir- 
leaves,  leathery  or  thickly  fleshy.  The  cleav- 
ings, the  direct  agents  of  transpiration,  are  often 
in  the  lee  of  existing  dwellings,  or  on  the  back 
side  of  leaves  strongly  recurved,  or  capable  of 
rolling  together. 

OTHER    FACTORS. 

»*  Another  peculiarity  of  the  polar  flora  is  its 
dwarfed  size.  Numerous  species,  existing  even 
in  southern  lands,  are  in  the  polar  regions  repre- 
sented only  by  purely  dimfnutive  forms.  Whether 
it  is  the  low  temperature  or  the  scarcity  of  humid- 
ity that  has  the  most  to  do  with  this,  is  yet  an 
undecided  question.  The  constant  day  of  the 
polar  summer  is,  as  has  been  shown,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  flora.  Experiments  by 
Curtel  and  others  tend  to  show  that  the  work  of 
assimilation  continues  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer, although  somewhat  lessened  at  the  time  of 
midnight.  Of  still  greater  importance  would 
this  continuous  light  be  if  the  Arctic  sky  were 
not  so  cloudy.  The  wind  is  another  meteorological 
factor  of  importance,  especially  for  the  detailed 
distribution  and  the  shape  of  individual  plants, 
as  it,  by  its  capacity  of  drying  the  air,  robe  the 
plants  of  the  humidity  which  is  their  life.  The 
last  external  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground.  The  northern  polar  regions 
are  so  vast  that  they  contain  nearly  all  kinds  of 
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earth.  There  are  earths  rich  in  lime  and  silicic 
acids,  moraines,  and  extensive  marine  mud -beds  ; 
besides,  most  important  of  all,  great  plains  and 
bill  lands.  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  parts 
of  Asia  and  America  have  more  or  less  imposing 
mountain -chains,  with  deep- cut  valleys  and  ra- 
vines, where  the  richest  of  the  Arctic  flora  grows. 
But  tremendous  widths  of  all  three  continents 
ai*e  spanned  by  wide  plains,  monotonous,  somber- 
looking  deserts,  with  a  flora  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  species. 

**  When  considering  the  peculiarities  and  the 
narrow  scope  in  varieties  of  the  Arctic  flora,  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  all  Arctic  ground 
is  frozen  at  a  depth  often  not  more  than  20  cm., 
and  very  seldom  exceeding  70  cm.  This  means 
to  the  plants  the  same  as  if  they  grew  on  a  moun- 
tain covered  by  a  bed  of  earth  to  that  thickness. 
From  this  ground  must  all  nutriment  through 
centuries  be  found,  and  its  deposits  of  moisture 
are  the  only  ones  that  the  plants  have  in  times 
of  great  torridity." 

IS  THERE  A  DRAMATIC  PROFESSION  ? 

MR.  FRANKLIN  FYLES.  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  San^  contributes 
to  the  July  Everybody's  Magazine  some  very  in- 
teresting talk  about  the  profession  of  acting.  Mr. 
Kyles  answers  his  title  question  with  an  emphatic 
affirmative.  He  says  that  it  has  not  been  long 
since  one  could  scarcely  call  acting  a  profession, 
but  that  now  it  fulfills  the  dictionary  definition 
of  an  occupation  that  properly  involves  a  liberal 
education  and  mental  rather  than  manual  labor. 
He  admits  that  the  tinsel  and  blare  of  tlie  circus 
have  but  recently  been  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground sufficiently  to  dignify  the  actor's  occupa- 
tion with  the  name  of  profession.  The  process 
has  been  retarded  by  the  vanity  and  boastfulness 
which  stage  success  tends  to  bring,  and  by  the 
laziness  into  which  actors  are  tempted  after  the 
grind  of  rehearsal  is  over  and  their  business  at 
the  theater  may  demand  only  an  hour  or  so  of 
work  a  day. 

As  to  the  morals  of  stageland,  Mr.  Fyles  is 
very  positive  in  his  opinion  that  the  theater  has 
not  produced  the  disreputable  characters  we  as- 
sociate with  it, — ^'the  stage  did  not  degrade 
them  ;  they  degraded  the  stage."  *<  Almost  all  the 
eminent  personages  of  the  American  stage  are  of 
good  reputation,  and  most  are  also  of  good  char- 
acter. The  moral  average  of  the  dramatic 
profession  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  legal  or  the 
medical.  The  steady  gain  in  this  regard  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  advancement  in  the  art  of 
acting.  The  recruits  during  the  past  decade 
have  been  preponderatingly  young  men  and  girls 


of  good  rearing  and  education.     Culture  has  be- 
come common  back  of  the  theatrical  curtain.'* 

Mr.  Fyles,  in  estimating  the  histrionic  ability 
of  the  modern  actors,  has  much  the  same  opin- 
ion concerning  them  as  Mr.  Howells  has  of  mod- 
ern literary  exploits  as  compared  with  achieve- 
ments in  letters  of  former  days.  We  have  no 
Edwin  Booth  now,  he  admits,  and  he  thinks  we 
may  not  have  this  century  ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  our  players  as  a  body  are  not  abler 
than  those  of  Booth's  time,  that  they  have  not 
risen  by  merit  to  higher  standards,  and  that  act- 
ing is  not  in  a  good  and  steadily  improving  con- 
dition. He  thinks  that  audiences  demand  far 
more  than  they  used  to,  and  get  it,  too.  Not 
only  this,  Mr.  Fyles  is  positive  that  the  stage 
has  made  distinct  advance  in  the  kmd  of  plays  it 
presents,  in  spite  of  the  many  contentions  to  the 
contrary.  ''If  you  doubt  that  there  has  been 
such  an  elevation  as  I  am  describing,  do  not 
trust  your  vague  belief  to  the  contrary,  but  ex- 
amine the  old  files  of  some  newspaper.  Look  at 
the  irrefutable  record  of  the  advertising  columns, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  plays  were  generally 
of  poorer  quality  than  they  are  now.'* 

To  show  that  in  earning  capacity,  too,  the  actor 
is  able  to  take  his  place  beside  men  in  the  older  pro- 
fessions, Mr.  Fyles  cites  the  incomes  of  a  number 
of  people  making  their  living  on  the  stage  to-day, 
exclusive  of  those  who,  like  Lotta  Crabtree,  have 
become  rich  through  the  accumulation  of  their 
estates.  He  quotes  a  theatrical  manager  to  the 
effect  that  the  most  prominent  actors  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  earning  net  incomes  well  up  to  the 
incomes  of  the  leaders  in  other  professions.  This 
expert  places  William  Gillette's  income  at  more 
than  $80,000  a  year;  Miss  Adams'  and  Mrs. 
Carter's  at  between  $50,000  and  $75,000  ;  Mrs. 
Fisk's,  in  spite  of  her  litigation  with  the  theatri- 
cal syndicate,  at  $35, 000  or  $40, 000.  He  thinks 
a  year's  average  net  income  of  the  twelve  Ameri- 
can actresses  most  popular  to-day  would  amount 
to  at  least  $30,000  each.  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson, 
of  course,  has  an  income  considerably  larger  than 
the  average  bank  or  railway  president,  and  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Sothern  would  have  made 
$40,000  to  $60,000  this  year  if  they  had  not 
elected  to  invest  all  their  money  in  the  non-pro- 
ductive luxury  of  establishing  Shakespearean  pro- 
ductions. As  it  is,  neither  of  them,  according 
to  this  manager,  has  probably  cleared  a  cent. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Fyles  takes  a  most  cheer- 
ful view  about  the  theater  and  the  audience  of  to- 
day. <<  There  is  now  a  public  to  appreciate  and 
recompense  tlie  very  best  that  can  be  done  on  the 
stage.  No  artistic  representation  of  a  worthy 
play  in  the  city  of  New  York  fails  to  get  its  just 
deserts." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  July  Century  there  is  printed  ex-President 
Cleveland's  second  lecture  on  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  this  chapter  of  that  incident  dealing 
with  the  intervention  by  the  United  States,  and  with 
Mr.  Cleveland's  famous  message  of  1895.  Mr.  Cleveland 
considers  that  the  whole  incident  of  this  much-discussed 
negotiation  has  served  to  strengthen  forever  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  he  meet*s  the  criticism  of  those  people 
who  have  said  it  was  dreadful  for  us  to  invite  war  for 
the  sake  of  a  people  unworthy  of  our  consideration, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  possession  of 
land  not  worth  possessing,  with  the  following  argument: 
''It  is  certainly  strange  that  any  intelligent  citizen, 
professing  information  on  public  affairs,  could  fail  to 
see  that  when  we  aggressively  interposed  in  this  con- 
troversy it  was  because  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  as- 
sert and  vindicate  a  principle  distinctively  American, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  which  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  were  profoundly  con- 
cerned. It  was  because  this  principle  was  endangered, 
and  because  those  charged  with  administrative  respon- 
sibility would  not  abandon  or  neglect  it,  that  our  gov- 
ernment interposed  to  prevent  any  further  colonization 
of  American  soil  by  a  European  nation.  In  these  cir- 
cuQQstances  neither  the  character  of  the  people  claim- 
ing the  soil  as  against  Great  Britain  nor  the  value  of 
the  lauds  in  dispute  was  of  the  least  consequence  to 
us  ;  nor  did  it  in  the  least  concern  us  which  of  the  two 
contestants  had  the  best  title  to  any  part  of  the  dis- 
puted territory,  so  long  as  England  did  not  possess  and 
colonize  more  than  belonged  to  her — however  much  or 
however  little  that  might  be.  But  we  needed  proof  of 
the  limits  of  her  rights  in  order  to  determine  our  duty 
in  defense  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  and  we  sought  to 
obtain  such  proof,  and  to  secure  peace,  through  arbi- 
tration." 

HOW  COLLEGE  WOMEN  WORK  THEIR  WAY. 

The  opening  article  in  this  number  of  the  Century, 
'*  Working  One's  Way  Through  Women's  Colleges,"  by 
Alice  Katharine  Fallows,  shows  that  the  girls  are  not  a 
whit  behind  the  boys  in  resourcefulness  when  it  comes 
to  earning  an  education.  Although  the  girl  college 
student  cannot  weed  lawns,  clean  furnaces,  shovel 
snow,  or  turn  clerk  for  the  grocer,  baker,  or  butcher, 
she  looks  after  dining-rooms,  does  housemaid's  work, 
cooks,  acts  as  agent  for  various  articles,  sews,  type- 
writes, makes  manifold  copies,  takes  charge  of  the 
libraries  and  reading-rooms,  assists  in  the  laboratories, 
sells  books,  distributes  college  magazines,  and  even,  in 
the  case  of  one  plucky  undergraduate  at  Wellesley, 
blacks  the  boots  of  her  fellow-students. 

There  is  a  pleasant  article  on  gardening,  by  Anna  I^a 
Merritt,  a  curious  study  of  imitative  physical  develop- 
ment of  animals  by  Prof.  William  M.  Wheeler,  and 
several  short  stories. 

Mr.  Frederick  Keppel  gives  a  story  of  a  great  master- 
piece by  Millet,  "The  Wood-Sawyers,"  which  Mr. 
Keppel  places  above  "  The  Angelus."  A  photographic 
reproduction  of  William  Hole's  etching  of  this  master- 
piece forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  number. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  ELIOT  GREGORY,  writing  in  the  July  Har- 
per^s  on  "Newport  in  Summer,"  in  an  article 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  brilliant  colors,  tells  of  the 
great  effort  and  expense  of  a  season  at  Newport.  In 
London  society  he  sees  a  definite  aim  and  the  exercise 
of  great  political  influence.  In  France,  the  aristocracy 
is  fighting  for  its  very  existence. 

AIMLESS  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

"  Until  many  reforms  are  worked,  Newport  will  oon- 
tinue  to  give  a  continual  performance  of  *  Hamlet' 
with  the  Danish  prince  left  out;  sumptuous  dinners 
served  and  imperial  jewels  donned  to  entertain  callow 
youths  from  college  ;  carriages  that  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  coronation  procession  ordered  out  for  a  drive 
in  country  lanes,  or  to  take  people  to  the  Fall  River 
boat — efforts  continually  out  of  proportion  to  the  re- 
sults obtained — enormous  fatigue  incurred,  great  for- 
tunes spent,  and  serious  sacrifices  endured  to  keep  the 
costly  ball  turning  toward  no  visible  goal." 

CARELESS  PRONUNCIATION  IN  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ayres  makes  "A  Plea  for  Cultivating  the 
English  Language."  He  calls  attention  to  the  charm 
of  the  speech  of  cultured  people  in  Germany.  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  contends  that  even  the  most  cul- 
tured of  English-speaking  people  mispronounce  nt 
every  breath.  He  cites  numerous  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  the  vowels,  of  shall  and  will,  of  anticlpatCy 
anxious,  financial,  and  hurry.  The  only  cure  at  all 
effective  is,  of  course,  possibly  with  the  child,  as  one^s 
mispronouncing  inevitably  comes  from  one's  surround- 
ings. 

LOVE  A  RECENT  DISCOVERF. 

In  a  brief  essay  on  "The  Scope  of  Modern  Love,"  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck  contends  that  romantic  love  has  been 
the  last  to  develop,  and  has  really  only  existed  within 
the  last  century  or  two.  The  maternal  affection  which 
is  at  first  sight  a  refutation  of  his  theory  that  love  as 
we  think  of  it  now  is  a  very  late  development  of  the 
race, — maternal  love  he  regards  as  merel)'  an  instinct, 
shared  with  the  lowest  animals  and  he  finds  it  devoid 
of  the  altruism  which  is  the  sole  test  of  real  love.  He 
points  to  the  great  growth  of  real  affection  that  haK 
come  in  modern  times,  as  exemplified  in  the  love  of 
children  for  their  aged  parent«<. 

"Aged  parents  being  unnecessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  species,  natural  selection  de^feloped  no  spe- 
cial instinct  for  their  benefit,  wherefore  filial  affection 
has  developed  more  slowly  than  parental  love.  Harrow- 
ing tales  might  be  cit-ed  of  the  cruel  and  widely  preva- 
lent custom  of  exposing  old  men  and  women  to  star- 
vation and  death— the  obverse  of  infanticide.  The 
Sardinian  proverb,  '  It  is  easier  for  a  mother  to  support 
a  hundre<l  sons  than  for  a  hundred  sons  to  support  a 
mother,'  shows  how  hard  filial  indifference  was  to  erad- 
icate." 

Dr.  John  Fryer's  article  on  "The  Buddhist  Discovery 
of  America "  we  have  quoted  from  in  another  depart- 
ment. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IEIVED. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

SCRIBNER'S  for  July  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  pleas- 
ant travel  8ktftches  and  other  matter  largely  of 
an  se^thetic  interest.  A  scholarly  essay  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Brownell  analyzes  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  critic,  as  a 
poet,  and  as  a  religious  writer.  Mr.  Brownell  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  Arnold\s  poetry  is  not  and  never 
can  be  popular  by  finding  that  it  is  tiddressed  to  *'the 
mood  of  moral  elevation,  and  it  would  be  fatuity  to 
contend  that  this  is  a  frequent  frame  of  mind."  ''We 
come  to  the  reading  of  poetry  in  an  unmoral  mood.  We 
respond  to  the  sesthetic  appeal  a  thousand  times  more 
readily  than  to  the  moral." 

AN  UNKNOWN  ALASKAN  COAST. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Putnam  describes  "The  Delta  Country  of 
Alaska,^*  with  the  aid  of  many  photographs  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  Eskimo  fishermen  who  inhabit  it.  He 
•says  there  is  a  stretch  of  350  miles  of  Ahiskan  coast  be- 
tween the  Kuskoquim  River  and  the  northern  mouth  of 
the  Yukon  in  which  no  whit«  man  lives,  and  about 
which  practically  nothing  is  known.  The  Eskimos  who 
inhabit  the  land  succeed  in  living  by  reason  of  the 
salmon,  seal,  waterfowl,  and  driftwood  which  they  find 
in  plenty. 

GLADSTONE  AND  DISRAELI  AS  ORATORS. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  telling  of  *'Some  Famous 
Orators  I  Have  Heard,"  describes  his  experience  as  one 
of  the  audience  which  heard  the  g^reat  parliamentary 
debate  in  1871,  with  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  as  the  chief 
opposing  orators.  He  contrasts  the  two  as  follows : 
''Gladstone  showed  in  his  speech  the  profounder  reflec- 
tion on  the  general  subject,  the  more  philosophy'',  and 
the  intenser  earnestness ;  Disraeli  showed  quickness  of 
wit,  a  ready  command  of  his  resources,  ability  for  subtle 
distinctions,  and  glimpses  of  his  almost  Satanic  capacity 
for  mocking  and  jeering.  He  described  Mr.  Gladstone 
most  felicitously  as  '  inspired  by  a  mixture  of  genius  and 
vexation.* " 

Mr.  John  La  Farge  continues  his  "  Pa.ssages  from  a 
Diary  in  the  Pacific,"  with  an  artist's  account  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  He  describes  King  Pomar^  as  a  man 
of  sociability  and  good-humor,  with  a  fine  aristocratic 
head.  He  has  an  adopted  son,  who  will  succeed  to  the 
barren  honor  of  the  throne. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  July  Cosmopolitan  gives  an  account  of  *'  The 
Great  Texas  Oil  Fields,"  by  Edward  R.  Tre- 
heme,  and  of  the  methods  used  in  reaching  the  oil 
strata.  The  derricks  seen  in  the  Illustrations  of  oil 
boriugs  are  from  30  to  70  feet  in  height,  and  the  drilling 
consists  in  driving  down  a  cast-iron  casing,  or  pipe, 
through  the  soil,  the  drill  being  pushed  down  inside  the 
pipe  and  operating  there.  As  the  casing  reaches  lower 
and  lower  depths,  sections  of  pipe  with  smaller  diam- 
eters are  substituted,  so  that  a  3,000-foot  well  may  be- 
^Tk  with  a  10-inch  casing  at  the  surface  and  end  in  a 
23<-inch  pipe  at  the  lowest  level.  The  cost  of  boring  a 
well  varies  with  the  kind  of  material  encountered  by 
the  drill,  but  is  not  often  over  $8,000  for  a  8,000-foot 
well.  When  the  drilling  has  reached  the  oil-bearing 
stratum,  a  torpedo  of  from  one  to  twenty  five  gallons 
of  nitroglycerine  is  carefully  lowered  to  the  bottom 
and  discharged  by  dropping  an  iron  weight,  or  "go- 
devil,"  on  it.    This  explosion  creates  a  chamber  in  the 


sand  or  rock,  and  when  the  oil  flows  back,  Impelled  by 
its  own  gases,  it  is  forced  up  the  well.hole  to  the  surface. 
The  Lucas  Gusher  threw  the  six  tons  of  pipe  800  feet  into 
the  air  when  the  torpedo  was  exploded.  The  oil  geyser 
then  quieted  down  into  a  steady  flow,  leaving  the  sur- 
face in  a  solid  column  six  inches  in  diameter  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  150  feet,  flowing  50,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  contributes  a  new  short  story  to  this 
number,  "A  Mercury  of  the  Foot-Hills  ; "  Mr.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  continues  his  stories  from  old  French  ro- 
mances in  **  Amis  and  Amile  ; "  there  is  an  article  on 
houseboats  by  Dorothy  Richardson,  an  essay  on  "What 
Women  Like  in  Men,"  by  Rafford  Pyke,  and  several 
short  stories. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Schooling  enters  into  a  statistical  discussion 
of  the  number  of  years  that  will  elapse  before  the  world 
will  be  full  of  people.  He  thinks  52,000  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  fill  it  up,  and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  growth 
our  1,600  millions  now  living  on  the  earth  should  grow 
to  52,000  millions  by  the  year  2350.  He  considers  that  a 
squai*e  mile  of  the  world  is  full  enough  of  people  when 
there  ai*e  1,000  people  to  that  area. 


MCIiURlirS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  McClure^9  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman  on  "  Long-Distance  Balloon 
Racing,^'  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  race  from 
France  to  Russia  by  competing  balloonists  in  October, 
1900.  The  winning  balloon  traveled  1,183  miles  in  35 
hours  and  45  minutes,  attaining  at  times  a  height  of 
18,810  feet.  In  this  event  the  Comte  de  la  Vaulx  broke* 
all  records  for  balloon  traveling,  so  far  as  distance  trav- 
eled and  duration  of  voyage  were  concerned,  having 
gone  in  a  little  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  nearly  across 
Europe,  at  an  average  speed  of  83X  miles  an  hour.  As 
Andr^e  had  only  800  miles  to  go  to  g^t  to  the  pole,  and 
had  fitted  his  balloon  to  remain  in  the  air  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  project  was  not  by 
any  means  an  impossible  matter. 

GOVERKOR  ODELL  AND  HIS  PARTY. 

Mr.  Rollo  Ogden,  describing  "Governor  Odell  of  New 
York'*  as  "a  man  of  business  in  politics,*'  tells  of  the 
feats  of  the  governor  in  cutting  down  expenditures  and 
dealing  with  the  dangerous  class  of  politicians.  The 
friends  of  Governor  Odell  feel  that  he  is  the  most  mas- 
terful man  who  ever  sat  in  the  governor's  chair.  "Odell 
remains  very  friendly  with  Piatt,  always  speaks  of 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  but  the  real  power  has 
passed  to  himself ;  and,  when  necessary,  he  exercises  it 
without  hesitation."  Mr.  Ogden  thinks  the  governor 
will  have  a  task  indeed  to  deal  with  his  party  in  the 
future.  "So  far,  he  has  played  upon  fear  of  punish- 
ment. In  what  way  will  he  play  upon  the  equally  strong 
and  equally  necessary  motive  of  hope  of  reward  ?  Will 
he  do  it  by  actually  conTincing  hot  partisans  that  re- 
trenchment, economy,  efficiency,  high  standards  in  the 
public  service,  are  really  *good  politics  ;'  that  they  lead 
straight  to  party  success  and  the  legitimate  rewards 
which  go  with  it  ?  If  he  does,  he  will  have  performed  a 
work  more  marvelous  than  any  achievement  of  his  yet 
recorded,  and  have  wrought  something  very  like  a  po- 
litical miracle." 

Mr.  William  D.  Hulbert^  who  has  given  excellent 
nature-studies  of  the  buffalo  and  the  deer  in  McC\nrcL% 
tells  the  life-story  of  that  picturesque  individual,  the 
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loon,  in  this  number ;  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  tells  '*  The 
Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  with  the  aid 
of  portraits  and  autographs  of  the  signers ;  there  are 
further  chapters  of  the  recollections  of  Clara  Morris, 
and  several  excellent  stories. 


THE  LADIES*  HOME  JOURNAIi. 

THE  Ladietf  Home  Journal  for  July  begins  with  a 
fascinating  side  glance  at  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson, 
given  by  Mr.  James  S.  Metcalfe,  in  an  account  of 
**  Goin'  Fishin'  with  Joe  Jefferson,**  and  in  the  charm- 
ing photographs  of  the  veteran  actor  which  accompany 
the  article.  Mr.  Metcalfe  fished  with  Rip  Van  Winkle 
on  his  seventy-second  birthday,  and  found  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son as  hale  and  agile  as  if  he  were  a  generation  younger, 
not  minding  the  return  home  in  a  driving  storm.  **I 
don*t  mind  being  wet  all  over,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  philo- 
sophically, '*  because  then  you  don't  notice  any  one 
spot."  Casually,  and  apart  from  the  more  important 
subject  of  fishing,  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  national  or  subsidized  theater.  Of  the 
many  difficulties,  he  thinks  one  of  the  worst  is  that 
politics  would  enter  into  the  question.  With  a  chance 
for  four  years  of  Republican  actors,  and  then  a  sudden 
change  to  four  years  of  Democratic  players,  there  would 
not  be  much  of  an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

A  FRENCH  GIRL'S  LIFE. 

Madame  Blanc  describes  "A  GirFs  Life  in  France," 
and  the  extreme  protective  system  of  girl-training. 
She  says  progress  is  being  made  in  physical  education 
of  girls  in  France.  Whereas  formerly  nothing  was 
taught  but  dancing  and  swimming  and  riding  for  the 
wealthiest  girls  of  Paris,  now  all  gymnastic  and  cal- 
inthenic  exercises  are  in  favor,  and  a  great  many  young 
ladies  play  tennis,  skate,  or  ride  bicycles,  as  they  do  in 
England.  She  calls  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  ap- 
parel which  is  emphasized  among  girls  even  of  the 
highest  station.  Even  the  daughters  of  the  nobility 
have  but  few  jewels,  and  under  no  pretext  any  dia- 
monds. **  Custom  does  not  permit  her  to  wear  costly 
things ;  nor  does  it  give  her  the  right  in  general  to  have 
a  money  allowance  worth  speaking  of  for  her  personal 
use.  She  receives  a  trifiing  sum  for  charity,  and  for 
books  and  gloves.  She  follows  the  degree  of  elegance 
that  her  mother  permits  herself,  but  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. A  young  girl  never  takes  the  lead  in  conversa- 
tion, but  always  allows  a  married  lady  the  precedence, 
and  she  finds  it  quite  natural  to  occupy  the  back- 
ground." 

In  a  pleasant  nature-study  by  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son,  ^'  The  Mother  Teal  and  the  Overland  Route,"  that 
writer  and  artist  gives  the  life-history  of  this  beautiful 
and  sprightly  bird,  and  tells  how  the  mother  succeeds  in 
raising  her  brood,  in  spite  of  the  countless  dangers 
which  surround  their  family  life.  Another  pleasant 
nature-study  is  Mr.  William  D.  Hulbert's  "Story  of  a 
Maple-Tree." 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  devotes  his  editorial  department  to 
the  ironical  task  of  showing  just  why  it  is  that  the  edi- 
tor always  returns  the  manuscripts  of  unknown 
writers  unready  why  it  is  he  only  wants  to  buy  the  lit- 
erary wares  of  the  most  famous  people  at  the  highest 
prices,  and  why,  especially,  he  has  a  cardinal  principle 
in  his  philosophy  to  guard  against  the  appearance  of 
fresh  works  of  genius. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  July  number  of  the  World'8  fTorfc,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Tolman  describes  the  village  community  built  up  by 
the  Cadburys  near  Birmingham,  England,  for  the  em- 
ployees of  their  cocoa  manufactory.  The  property  con- 
sists of  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  cottages  for  the  two  thousand  employees  of 
the  firm.  The  cheapest  of  these  homes  has  a  rental  of 
$1.50  a  week,  for  which  the  tenant  gets  three  bedrooms,  a 
kitchen,  a  parlor,  a  third  room  downstairs,  and  a  bath. 
The  houses  are  in  the  best  sanitary  condition,  and  a 
large  garden  goes  with  each  house.  There  is  a  large 
recreation -ground,  swimming-pools,  a  dining-room  for 
the  girls,  a  boys'  dub,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
workrooms.  A  block  of  beautiful  cottages,  formings  & 
quadrangle,  beautifully  kept  up  with  turf  and  flowers, 
is  for  the  old  or  semi-dependent.  Each  home  consists 
of  three  rooms,  and  may  be  occupied  by  any  old  lady 
who  can  pay,  either  herself  or  through  relatives,  five- 
pence  a  week. 

Among  many  other  articles  in  this  number  of  the 
World^a  Work  is  a  description  of  **The  Machinery  of 
Wall  Street,"  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Nelson  ;  an  account  of  ''  Pho- 
tographing Tropical  Fishes,"  with  some  remarkable 
illustrations  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore;  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  great  timber  areas  of  the  Government,  given 
by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  Forester  of  the  United  Statefi 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  a  sketch  of  James  R.  Keeoe, 
the  famous  Wall  Street  manipulator,  by  Edwin  Le 
Fevre ;  a  discussion  of  *^Our  Relations  with  Canada," 
by  J.  D.  Whelpley,  and  an  explanation  of  *^Why  the 
French  Republic  Is  Strong,"  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks. 

*'  The  Good  Roads  Train,"  by  Mr.  Earl  Mayo,  de- 
scribes the  object-lesson  given  by  the  National  Good 
Roads  Association  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  mid- 
dle West  in  the  building  of  good  roads.  The  good  roads 
train  left  Chicago  for  New  Orleans  on  April  20,  loaded 
with  all  manner  of  the  most  improved  machinery  for 
building  efiicient  roadbeds,  and  when  a  particularly 
disreputable  section  of  highway  was  encountered  the 
outfit  stopped  long  enough  to  put  it  in  good  order. 

In  ''The  Salvation  of  the  Negro,"  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  writes  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute  as  it  has  been  tested  by  time.  An  excel- 
lent sketch  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston  Cassatt  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Francis  Nelson  Barksdale,  from  which 
we  quote  in  another  department. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  A.  P.  Winston 
writes  on  **  Sixteenth  Century  Trusts,"  giving 
most  of  his  attention  to  the  attempts  by  certain  great 
German  financial  houses  to  corner  the  supply  of  copper. 
This  attempt,  in  which  the  great  mercantile  house  ot 
Fugger  was  the  most  striking  figure,  failed,  owing 
to  unexpected  supplies  of  the  metal  appearing  in  the 
market,  which  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  prices. 
Even  quicksilver  proved  to  be  impossible  as  a  monopoly. 
Another  wealthy  family,  the  Hoechstetters,  conceived 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a  monopoly  of  quick- 
silver, because  nearly  all  the  metal  came  from  a  single 
small  district  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  A  monopoly 
was  actually  secured,  but  very  soon  the  discoveries  of 
new  deposits  in  Spain  and  Hungary  brought  on,  not 
only  the  failure  of  the  monopolistic  enterprise,  but  also 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  Hoechstetter  house.    Tin,  pepper. 
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many  drugs  and  spices,  and  other  articles  of  luxury 
tempted  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  merchants 
to  hnild  up  a  monopoly,  but  all  failed.  One  reason  why 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  success  was  because 
in  the  fifteenth  century  navigation  became  a  science 
almost  at  a  stroke.  Gkiod  charts,  the  use  of  the  com- 
pas.%  and  new  navigating  instruments  were  made  ;  ves- 
sels were  constructed  vastly  safer  and  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  the  great  merchants  of  Germany  who 
were  making  these  efforts  toward  monopoly  found  the 
ancient  roads  of  traffic  through  their  country  and  over 
the  Alps  abandoned,  and  the  world's  trade  flowing 
along  new  currents. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  OUR  UNIVERSE. 

An  excee<lingly  readable  article  is  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See*s 
on  **The  J^imits  of  the  Stellar  Universe."  Professor 
See  examines  into  the  evidence  which  the  body  of  astro- 
nomical achievements  has  produced  concerning  the  di- 
mensions of  our  universe.  One  would  not  expect  to  find 
sQch  a  matter  as  this  decided,  nor  does  Professor  See  at>- 
tempt  to  accomplish  such  a  thing.  However,  after  a 
very  interesting  review  of  the  arguments  resulting  from 
astronomical  observations,  he  suggests  that  our  universe 
is  not  necessarily  infinite,  even  though  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  an  actual  end  to  space.  ^*  For  as  we  can  con- 
ceive many  things  which  do  not  exist,  so  also  there  may 
exist  many  things  of  which  we  can  have  no  clear  con- 
ception ;  as,  for  example,  a  fourth  dimension  to  space, 
or  a  boundary  to  the  universe.  The  surface  of  a  sphere 
has  no  end,  and  yet  is  finite  in  dimensions  ;  and  if  a  be- 
ing be  conceived  as  moving  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
it  18  clear  that  he  would  find  no  end,  and  yet  he  might 
tart  from  a  place  and  return  to  it  by  circumnavigating 
his  universe.  The  spape  returns  to  it.self.  In  like  man- 
ner, though  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  end  to  our  tri- 
dimensional universe,  and  it  may  have  no  end  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  it  may  in  reality  be  finite,  and  return 
to  itself  by  some  process  to  the  human  mind  forever 
unknowable.** 

Mr.  Eugene  R  White,  writing  on  "The  Aspects  of 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,"  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  great  fairs  are  rather  calculated  in  their 
details  to  amuse  than  to  instruct.  He  finds  that  of  the 
110,000,000  spent  in  making  the  Buffalo  Exposition, 
13,000,000  was  devoted  to  the  Midway.  He  thinks  that 
in  a  way  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum  would  have  made  the 
ideal  director  of  one  of  our  great  national  fairs. 

Mr.  Albert  Phelps  tells  of  "  The  Reconstruction  Period 
of  New  Orleans,"  and  President  William  De  Witt  Hyde 
contributes  an  essay  on  "The  Cardinal  Virtues,"  which 
he  apparently  reduces  to  the  single  virtue  of  temper- 
ance.   

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  June  number  of  the  North  American j  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  gives  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Antici- 
INitions :  An  Experiment  in  Prophecy."  The  first  chap- 
ter of  Mr.  Wells*  **  anticipations**  deals  with  the  subject 
of  locomotion  in  the  twentieth  century.  Mr.  Wells 
predicts  that  motor  vehicles  will  develop  upon  three 
digtinctand  definite  lines  :  (1)  a  motor  truck  for  heavy 
traffic ;  (2)  the  hired  or  privately  owned  motor  carriage 
capable  of  a  day*s  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  or 
more,  and  (H)  the  motor  omnibus  developing  out  of  the 
horse  omnibus  company  and  the  suburban  lines.  In 
regard  to  this  latter  vehicle,  Mr.  Wells  suggests  that 
the  motor  omnibus  companies  may  secure  power  to 


form  private  roads  of  a  new  sort  upon  which  their  ve- 
hicles may  be  free  to  travel  up  to  the  limit  of  the  ve^ 
highest  speed.  These  special  roads,  Mr.  Wells  says, 
will  be  very  different  from  macadamized  roads ;  they 
will  be  used  only  by  soft-tired  conveyances,  never  worn 
b}*  horseshoes  or  the  clumsy  wheels  of  laden  carts.  The 
material  used,  Mr.  Wells  thinks,  will  possibly  be  as- 
I>halt,  but  more  probably  some  new  substance. 

In  the  redistribution  of  population  Mr.  Wells  looks 
for  a  division  of  great  cities,  for  the  new  developments, 
in  his  opinion,  tend  decidedly  in  this  direction  rather 
than  toward-  farther  concentration.  Taking  into  ac- 
count both  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  gov- 
erning the  massing  of  city  populations,  Mr.  Wells  con- 
cludes that  the  old  terms  "town"  and  "city"  will 
become  as  obsolete  as  the  "mail  coach.**  For  the  new 
areas  that  will  grow  out  of  them  he  suggests  the  term 
"  urban  district  **  or  "urban  region.**  He  thinks  that  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  south  of  the  Highlands  is  likely 
to  l)ecome  such  an  urban  region,  "laced  all  together, 
not  only  by  railway,  telegraph,  and  novel  roads,  but  by 
a  dense  network  of  telephones,  parcels-delivery  tubes, 
and  the  like  nervous  and  arterial  connections.*' 

GOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  THK  IRISH  QUESTION. 

Apropos  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. Prof.  Gold  win  Smith  says:  "Great  Britain  can 
never  afford  to  have  Ireland  torn  from  her  side.  Ire- 
land, if  she  cease  to  be  a  partner,  would  be  a  foe,  and 
the  satellite  of  Great  Britain's  other  foes,  as  a  separate 
Scotland  was  a  satellite  of  France  in  former  days."  As 
Professor  Smith  views  the  matter,  Ireland's  interest 
also  points  clearly  to  partnership  in  the  United  King- 
dom. But  in  their  opposition  to  Jingoism  he  thinks 
that  the  Irish  Nationalists  may  be  just  now  playing  a 
very  useful  part,  and  from  union  in  what  Professor 
Smith  terms  a  great  predatory  empire,  to  which  the 
Jingo  aspires,  Irish  patriots,  he  says,  may  well  recoil. 

CHINESE  POETRY. 

In  the  course  of  an  extremely  interesting  artieleon 
"  The  Poetry  of  the  Chinese,**  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
president  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Peking,  de- 
clares that  the  educated  Chinese  is  of  all  men  the  most 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  "If  he  makes  a 
remarkable  voyage,  he  is  sure  to  give  the  world  his  im- 
pressions in  verse.  He  inscribes  fresh  couplets  on  his 
doorposts  every  New  Year's  Day.  Poetical  scrolls,  the 
gift«  of  friends,  adorn  the  walls  of  his  shop  or  study." 
Indeed,  Professor  Martin  has  found  that  an  apprentice 
ship  in  the  art  of  poetry  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the 
Chinese  educational  system,  and  in  China  no  youth 
who  aspires  to  civil  office  or  literary  honors  is  exempted 
from  composing  verse  in  his  trial  examination.  To  be 
a  tax-collector,  he  is  tested,  not  in  arithmetic,  but  in 
prosody — a  usage  that  has  been  in  force  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years. 

THE  TEMPORAL  POWER  OF  THE  POPE. 

Signor  De  Cesare,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputie.s,  replies  to  the  recent  article  in  the  North 
American  by  Archbishop  Ireland  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Pope's  Civil  Princedom."  This  writer  declares 
that  no  Catholic  or  Protestant  power  in  the  world  could 
give  Leo  XIII.  such  a  position  as  is  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Italy.  To-day  the  Papacy  is  destined  to  prove  that  it 
can  exist  by  its  own  moral  force  alone.  "Never  has  its 
infiuence  been  raised  to  a  higher  point  than  since  it  has 
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been  deprived  of  territorial  sovereignty,  and  never  have 
so  many  international  ceremonies  taken  place  in  Rome 
with  perfect  order  and  freedom— jubilees,  pilgrimages, 
ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  exhibitions,  and  even  a  con- 
clave." 

THE  Y.  M.  C.   A.  JUBILEE. 

President  L.  L.  Doggett,  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  Training  School  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
writes  on  the  development  of  the  work  of  this  great  or- 
ganization throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Doggett  states 
that  four-fifths  of  the  employed  officers  in  the  associa- 
tion movement  are  upon  this  continent.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  building  movement  in  America  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  buildings  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  increased  In  the  last  ten 
years  from  205  to  859.  During  the  last  year  alone, 
40  association  buildings  have  been  erected.  In  Au- 
gust, 1805,  the  world's  student  Christian  federation  of 
undergraduates  of  all  lands  was  established.  This  now 
enrolls  65,000  members,  in  1,400  institutions,  in  90  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  Is  the  largest  organization  among 
undergraduates  in  the  world.  For  the  railroad  work 
of  the  association  during  1900,  railroad  corporations 
controlling  nearly  three -fourths  of  the  railroad  mileage 
on  this  continent  contributed  $195,000  toward  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  159  railroad  as.sociations  now  in  ex- 
istence. These  railroad  associations  have  76  buildings, 
valued  at  $1, 122^000.  The  work  In  the  army  and  navy 
has  developed  very  rapidly,  especially  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Spain.  A  building  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  near  the  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn  to 
cost  $450,000.  This  building  is  due  to  the  munificence 
of  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  has  contributed  in  many 
ways  toward  the  railroad  and  army  work. 

PRICES  AND  TRUSTS. 

The  question  "How  Trusts  Aflfect  Prices"  is  dis- 
cussed in  this  number  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell 
University,  who  concludes  that,  so  far  as  combinations 
exert  a  monopolistic  power  over  prices,  the  result  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  injurious  to  society.  So  far  as 
they  are  able  to  affect  savings  by  less  expenditure  of 
industrial  energy,  these  savings  are  directly  beneficial 
to  society.  These  savings  may  in  no  way  affect  prices 
immediately,  but  be  retained  by  the  capitalist  or 
divided  between  him  and  the  workingman,  or  they 
may  be  distributed  through  the  community  immedi- 
ately in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  Professor  Jenks  be- 
lieves that  so  far  as  experience  goes  it  seems  to  show  that 
the  chief  benefit  has  l)een  retained  by  the  capitalist, 
while  the  laborers  have  secured  a  small  part,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  consumers  no  benefit  at  all.  The  gen- 
eral tendency,  however,  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
giving  to  the  consumers  a  larger  part  of  this  fund  in 
the  future. 

MODERN  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  "Great  Religions  of  the 
World„"  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  describes  "The  Out- 
look for  Christianity."  He  .sa5*8,  in  conclusion  :  "  Chris- 
tianity must  rule  or  abdicate.  If  it  cannot  give  the 
law  to  society,  the  world  has  no  need  of  it.  Not  by 
might  nor  by  power  can  its  empire  be  established ;  only 
by  clear  witnessing  to  the  supremacy  of  love.  But  the 
time  h{is  come  when  there  must  be  no  faltering  in  this 
testimony.  Hitherto,  It  has  hardly  dared  to  .say  that 
Love  is  King ;  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  been 
ceded  to  Mammon.     With  the  dawning  of  the  new  cen- 


tury comes  the  deepening  conviction  that  the  rule  of 
Mammon  can  never  bring  order  and  peace  ;  and  it  be- 
gins to  be  credible  that  the  way  of  the  Christ  is  the  way 
of  life,  for  industry  as  well  as  for  charity,  for  nations  as 
well  as  for  men." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  contributes  a  valuable  scientific 
study  on  "  Sunspots  and  Rainfall ; "  Mr.  Sidney  Web- 
ster discusses  the  instructions  given  by  President  Mc- 
K  in  ley  relating  to  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain  as  niiide 
known  in  the  Senate  document  from  which  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  was  removed  in  February  last.  Under 
the  title  "An  Earlier  American,"  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
reviews  Mr.  William  J.  Stillman's  autobiography,  re- 
cently published. 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  June  Forum  is  by  Prof. 
Paul  S.  Reinsch.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
on  "  Governing  the  Orient  on  Western  Principles." 
Professor  Rein.sch  holds  that  our  Western  ideas  of  po- 
litical organization  are  utterly  unadapted  to  the  Orient, 
and  that  when  applied  they  may  lead  to  the  opposite 
result  from  that  intended.  He  describes  the  political 
complexion  of  the  Orient  as  "a  theocratic  absolutism 
combined  with  local  self-government."  Every  Oriental 
ruler,  he  says,  looks  upon  himself  and  is  regardetl  by 
his  people  as  a  direct  representative  of  God.  The  Eng- 
lish have  turned  this  sentiment  to  account  in  their  In- 
dian possessions,  and  Professor  Reinsch  quotes  an  Indian 
paper  as  having  said  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  iiiKt 
jubilee  :  "  Indian  loyalty  is  a  hundred  times  deeper  and 
sincerer  than  English  loyalty.  In  England,  the  Queen 
is  only  a  constitutional  monarch.  In  India,  she  is  a 
goddess  incarnate."  A  radical  change  in  the  character 
of  Oriental  thought  and  life,  Prol*es.sor  Reinsch  thinks, 
would  deeply  affect  and  might  even  endanger  the  entire 
world.  The  introduction  of  the  mechanism  of  Western 
civilization  would  "not  only  disturb  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  the  Orientals,  but  would  also  create  an  aruiy 
of  anarchistical  revolutionaries." 

RUSSIAN  NIHILISM. 

Writing  on  "  Russian  Nihilism  of  To-day,"  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Cahan  points  out  as  the  most  .significant  feature 
of  the  recent  disturbances  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  workingmen  took  part  in  the  demonsti-ations  sup- 
pressed by  the  authorities.  Open  anti-government 
demonstrations  of  secret  trade-unions  are  reported  by 
the  revolutionary  press.  The  meaning  of  this  is — as 
Mr.  Cahan  interprets  it— that  labor  forms  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  revolutionary  party  to-day.  The  movement 
differs  radically  from  the  political  crusaties  of  the 
seventies  and  eighties,  in  which  the  term  "Nihilist" 
first  came  into  vogue. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Writing  on  "The  Place  of  the  Senate  in  Our  Govern- 
ment," Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West,  an  experienced  ob- 
server of  Washingt-on  affairs,  declares  that  wealth  is 
not  yet  the  standard  by  which  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate judge  each  other.  He  cites  instances  of  millionaires 
in  the  Senate  who  occupy  insignificant  places,  who  are 
never  consulted  by  their  colleagues,  and  who  simply 
follow  where  others  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  men  of  little  or  no  material  wealth  whose 
niontal  powers  have  made  them  consequential  factors 
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in  legislation.  The  oonclasion  of  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  that  men  can  get  into  the  Senate  by  the  use 
of  wealth,  bat  that  once  in,  wealth  does  nothing  for 
them  by  way  of  securing  eminence. 

RELIGION  IN  COLLEGE. 

Prof.  Francis  6.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  defines  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  **  Religion  of  a  Ck)llege  Stu- 
dent **  as  "a  love  of  reality,  reasonableness,  and  practical 
service."  The  college  boy,  says  Professor  Peabody,  is 
placed  in  conditions  which  tempt  to  excellence,  and  is 
peculiarly  responsive  to  their  sincere  appeal  to  his  high- 
er  life.  Professor  Peabody  exhorts  the  Church  *^  to  dis- 
miss all  aflfectations  and  all  assumptions  of  authority, 
and  to  give  itself  to  the  reality  of  rational  religion  and 
to  the  practical  redemption  of  an  unsanctified  world. 
This  return  to  simplicity  and  service  will  be  at  the  same 
time  a  recognition  of  the  religion  of  a  college  student 
and  a  renewal  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ." 

THE  DOMESTIC  BEBVICB  PROBLEM. 

The  Rev.  Alden  W.  Quimby  gives  some  excellent  ad- 
vice on  the  theme  of  housekeeping.  The  magic  word, 
he  says,  is  system,  without  which  success  is  doubtful, 
and  with  which  failure  cannot  ensue.  '*  There  must  be 
system  for  all  work, — system  in  hours,  system  in 
promptness,  system  for  occupation,  and  system  for  rec- 
reation ;  system  in  the  rigorous  observance  of  hours  of 
rest  and  sleep,  and  system  in  the  hour  of  rising."  He 
also  advocates  bright  and  well-ventilated  rooms  for 
servants,  and  suggests  that  whatever  the  mistress  ex- 
pends upon  her  maid's  apartment  "is  an  investment 
sure  to  result  usuriously  to  herself." 

THE  MANILA  CENSORSHIP. 

In  criticism  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Manila  during  the  past  two  years  and  a 
half,  Mr.  Harold  Martin  says :  "  I  have  heard  the  cen- 
sorship described  as  legitimate  when  it  prevented  the 
sending  out  of  news  of  advance  movements  of  American 
troops  which  would  inform  the  enemy  of  our  plans ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  reputable  correspondent  in 
the  Philippines  who  tried  to  send  out  such  information. 
Insurgent  observers  of  American  military  movements 
were  always  well  posted  concerning  our  projected  ex- 
peditions, and  this  without  the  aid  of  news  cabled  from 
the  United  States  back  to  Manila.  The  supposition  that 
the  censorship  prevented  the  insurgents  in  Manila  from 
communicating  with  their  agents  in  Hongkong  and 
elsewhtire  is  notoriously  ridiculous.  It  utterly  failed 
to  accomplish  this.'' 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  PROTECTION. 

In  stating  "  An  American  View  of  the  British  Indus- 
trial Situation,"  Mr.  John  P.  Young  comments  on  the 
aptitude  of  the  British  people  toward  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection in  view  of  the  present  economic  situation.  As 
a  protectionist,  Mr.  Young  urges  that  England,  by  af- 
fording the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
a  reasonable  degree  of  protection,  would  give  them  a 
new  life.  The  shifting  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  he 
says,  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  conditions  of 
life  more  passible  in  the  country,  and  of  drawing  from 
the  cities  a  part  of  the  stagnant  population  the  main- 
tenance of  which  is  a  public  burden,  while  the  manu- 
facturer would  have  less  trouble  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  As  regards  the  external  relations  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Mr.  Young  holds  that  the  assumption  of  the  Cob 
denites  that  their  system  made  for  pe«ice  has  been  proven 


wholly  erroneous.  The  extension  of  the  British  empire 
necessary  in  order  to  open  up  new  avenues  for  foreign 
trade  has  required  an  enormous  and  costly  military  and 
naval  establishment.  ^ ^  If  the  policy  of  looking  for  mar- 
kets abroad  and  neglecting  those  at  home  is  abandoned 
by  Great  Britain,  she  will  at  once  disarm  the  hostility 
of  her  rivals,  and  she  will  be  able  to  reduce  her  army 
and  navy  to  reasonable  proportions." 

SOME  OF  TAMMANY'S  RESOURCES. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Myers  contributes  an  admirable  artic-h  * 
on  "The  Secrets  of  Tammany's  Success."  The  article 
is  incapable  of  recapitulation,  but  attention  may  be 
called  to  some  of  the  moral  agencies  which  contribute 
in  season  and  out  of  season  to  this  tenacious  organiza- 
tion. The  social  activity  of  the  Tammany  organization 
has  not  a  little  to  do  with  its  strength  and  vitality.  As 
Mr.  Myers  points  out,  Tammany  Hall  adapts  itself  to 
the  environment  of  each  neighborhood,  and  comes  into 
direct  touch  with  the  people.  "  Its  leaders  give  annual 
dinners  to  the  poor  of  their  districts  ;  they  get  this  or 
that  man  out  of  trouble  ;  if  a  poor  widow  is  in  danger 
of  being  dispossessed,  her  case  is  seen  to ;  *  jobs '  are 
distributed  ;  entertainments  are  held  for  the  beneHt  of 
struggling  churches ;  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
varieties  of  assistance  are  rendered  to  the  needy.  All 
this,  of  course^is  done  selfishly,  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening the  leader  and  the  organization  in  the  districts, 
and  much  of  the  money  used  comes  from  sources  that 
would  not  bear  investigation ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  its 
being  done  affects  powerfully  certain  classes  of  votet*s. 
This  element  of  human  sympathy  has  more  effect  with 
them  than  all  the  lofty  manifestoes  issued  by  commit- 
tees or  bodies  with  whom  they  never  come  in  such  pei> 
sonal  contact." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Karl  Blind  sharply  criticises  the  recent  utterances 
of  Emperor  William  of  Germany  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Kaiser's  Speeches  and  German  History;"  in  an 
article  on  *'Poe  Fifty  Years  After,"  Prof.  Edwin  W. 
Bowen  attributes  to  Poe  the  qualities  of  "a  g^^at  artist, 
indeed,  but  hardly  a  great  poet."  Poe^s  fatal  defect,  in 
Professor  Bowen's  judgment,  is  his  narrowness  of  range. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  June  Arena  is  a  protest 
against  "imperialism"  from  Judge  Samuel  C. 
Parks.  The  main  purpose  of  Judge  Parks'  argument  is 
to  show  that  the  treaty  with  Spain  did  not  convey  a 
good  title  in  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  therefore  our  Government  was  not  justified  in  as- 
suming possession  of  the  islands.  Ex-President  Harri- 
son was  not  fully  convinced  that  Spain  had  been  effec- 
tually ousted  from  the  archipelago,  as  he  stated  in  his 
North  American  articles,  but  Judge  Parks  is  positive 
on  that  point.  Spain  had  no  title,  and  hence  could  pass 
none.  All  that  we  have  done  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  by  an  ikssertion  of  imperialistic  authority. 

MR.  STEAD  AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  of  the  London  Review  of  Reviews, 
is  the  subject  of  a  character  sketch  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Flow- 
er, who  characterizes  Mr.  Stead  as  **  a  journalist  with 
twentieth-century  ideals."  Mr.  Flower  also  gives  a 
conversation  held  with  Mr.  Stead  on  *'  England's  Crime 
in  South  Africa,"  in  which  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  in  South  Africa  is  characterized  as  far 
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more  culpable  than  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stead  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  war  in  the  Philippines  is  **a  splendid  deed" 
when  compared  with  the  infamy  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa. 

**  You  got  into  the  Philippine  business  unawares,  not 
having  any  idea  of  what  would  happen  as  the  result  of 
destroying  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  from  that  time  to 
this  you  have  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  yourself 
from  the  toils.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberately  in- 
trigued ourselves  into  this  business  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  country  and  destroying  the  independence  of 
the  Boers." 

THE  SERVANT  QUESTION  IN  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 

The  servant  question  is  discussed  from  a  new  point  of 
view  by  Anne  L.  Vrooman.  This  writer  holds  that  the 
unrest  and  discontent  of  the  servant  class  are  not  an 
evil,  but  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process  now  going 
on  everywhere.  "If  servants  were  content  to  remain 
as  they  are,  they  wopld  be  a  positive  check  upon  so- 
cial advance."  The  discontent  of  the  servants  is  con- 
tributing to  our  preparation  for  a  full  cooperative  life. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  this  number  appear  two  articles  in  support  of 
Christian  Science — the  first  by  a  scholar  and  thinker 
long  identified  with  the  movement,  and  the  second  by 
the  accredited  press  representative  of  the  church.  This 
presentation  of  doctrine  is  thus  officially  authorized. 

Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  outlines  the  programme  of  the 
National  Social  and  Political  Conference  to  he  held  at 
Detroit  on  the  five  week-days  preceding  the  Fourth  of 
July.  

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  number  of  QuntorVs  the  editor  oom- 
ments  incisively  on  "The  Wars  of  Wall  Street." 
Professor  Gun  ton  argues  that  the  evil  of  stock  gam- 
bling must  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  responsible  leaders  in 
Wall  Street,  or  it  will  some  day  be  dealt  with  in  a  less 
intelligent  but  more  caustic  way  by  the  public  .  "Bor- 
rowing and  lending,"  says  Professor  Gunton,  "are  le- 
gitimate business  transactions.  Buying  and  selling 
are  essential  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity, but  buying  what  one  can  never  pay  for,  and 
selling  what  one  does  not  own,  are  not  legitimate  in- 
dustrial transactions.  They  are  dangerous  gambling, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  are  gambling  in  a  way  and 
with  interests  that  involve  the  public.  When  a  man 
bets  on  a  race-horse  and  loses,  somebody  else  has  his 
money,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  He  cannot  bet  again 
until  he  gets  more  money.  That  is  not  the  case  with 
this  gambling  element  in  the  stock  market.  The  risk 
is  not  limited  to  the  amount  involved  by  the  individual 
speculator,  but  it  affects  the  value  and  status  and  per- 
haps solvency  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who 
have  no  part  in  the  gambling  transaction." 

COTTON  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  contributes  an  extremely  in- 
teresting paper  entitled  "  Industrial  Awakening  of  the 
South."  Mrs.  Ellis  shows  that  many  of  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  transplantation  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing to  Southern  soil.  "It  is  not  merely  proxim- 
ity, to  the  cotton-fields  that  renders  it  expedient,  but  the 
marvelous  abundance  of  building  material^,  the  copious 


water-power,  the  nearness  of  vast  ooal-flelds  and  tlmbefr 
stretches  that  give  us  fuel  often  at  less  than  half  the 
price  paid  in  New  England,  the  long  summers  and  brief 
mild  winters  that  make  heating  and  lighting  far  leas 
expensive,  and  the  presence  of  an  ample  supply  of  na- 
tive white  labor."  It  has  also  been  claimed  by  some 
practical  cotton  men  that  in  the  milder  climate  of  the 
South  the  machinery  "treats"  the  delicate  fiber  more 
favorably  and  with  better  results  than  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  long  Northern  winters. 

POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

That  unique  institution,  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
PoUtiqueSj  in  Paris,  is  described  by  Mr.  Leon  Mead. 
Recently  several  American  universities  have  established 
courses  modeled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  those 
pursued  in  this  institution.  The  programme  of  the 
school  provides  not  only  for  instruction  In  what  we 
should  understand  as  the  political  sciences— namely, 
those  relating  to  government  and  administration,  in- 
cluding courses  in  diplomacy— but  it  also  offers  excel- 
lent preparation  for  posts  of  initiative  or  control  in  the 
great  industrial  and  financial  companies,  especially 
banks,  railroad  companies,  financial  corporations,  etc 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  school  of  commerce  and  finance 
as  well  as  of  politics. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Redway  writes  on  the  influence  exerted  by 
trade  routes  on  civilization,  and  the  editor  contributes 
an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  change  in  the 
character  of  interest  in  the  evolution  of  industry. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

IN  a  rather  elaborate  article  on  "The  American 
Woman,"  which  opens  the  June  number  of  the 
IntevTiational  MonthlVj  Prof.  Hugo  Mlinsterberg,  of 
Harvard  University,  draws  some  suggestive  distinc- 
tions between  the  German  and  American  ideals  of 
womanhood.  On  the  subject  of  marriage,  he  says : 
"The  average  Glerman  girl  thinks,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  she  will  marry  any  one  who  will  not  make  her  un- 
happy ;  the  ideal  German  girl  thinks  that  she  will  mar^ 
ry  only  the  man  who  will  certainly  make  her  happy ; 
the  ideal  American  girl  thinks  that  she  will  marry  only 
the  man  without  whom  she  will  be  unhappy— and  the 
average  American  g^i'l  approaches  this  standpoint  with 
an  alarming  rapidity." 

A  THREE  TEARS'  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  writing  on 
"The  Encroachment  of  the  American  College  Upon  the 
Field  of  the  University,"  argues  in  favor  of  redncing 
the  term  of  collegiate  education  to  three  years.  Under 
present  conditions,  as  Judge  Baldwin  shows,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  complete  both  college  and  profes- 
sional courses  before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  This,  in 
his  oi)inion,  does  not  meet  the  proper  demands  of  society. 
"  A  quarter  of  a  century  is  too  long  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  give  to  learning  how  to  pass  the  next  quarter  of 
it.  Time  is  a  dear  commodity,  nor  is  his  the  only  loss. 
The  liberally  educated  are  so  few  that  the  world  needs 
all  it  can  get  of  them.  The  professional  school  now 
gives  to  the  professional  student  all  that  he  need  seek 
of  university  training.  Its  course,  of  lat-e  years,  has 
been  both  broadened  and  lengthened."  Judge  Baldwin's 
contention  is  that  a  professional  education  of  this  broad 
character  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  preceded  by  a  collegi- 
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ate  education ;  but  it  cannot  be,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  if  for  a  collegiate  education  more  than  three  years 
is  demanded. 

RESULTS  OF  "COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST." 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Hull,  of  Cornell  University,  contrib- 
utes an  article  on  "Railway  Alliance  and  Trade  Dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States."  While  Professor  Hull 
believes  that  the  policy  of  "  community  of  interest "  may 
be  counted  upon  in  the  long  run  to  tend  to  an  advance 
of  rates,  he  is  by  no  means  sure  that  such  will  be  the 
immediate  result.  The  policy  will,  however,  undoubt- 
edly enable  roads  in  the  consolidated  districts  to  in- 
crease their  net  earnings,  even  if  the  rates  are  not 
raised.  The  same  reasons  which  have  restrained  some 
of  the  successful  industrial  trusts  from  charging  greatly 
advanced  prices  may  influence  the  railroads  to  leave 
rates  in  general  on  the  present  basis,  but  the  net  earn- 
ings may  be  expected  to  increase— first,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  various  economies,  and,  second,  from  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  the 
trafle  districts  which  the  railroads  drain. 

THE  WORK  OF  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's autobiography,  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  advances 
the  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Washington  were  a  white  man 
his  mind  would  not  \ye  regarded  as  in  any  way  excep- 
tional. He  would  have  no  great  eminence  as  an  orator 
or  as  a  literary  man.  In  making  this  reservation,  how- 
ever, Professor  Peck,  far  from  belittling  Mr.  Washing- 
ton or  minimizing  the  value  of  that  on  which  his  repu- 
tation ought  to  rest,  seeks  rather  to  enhance  and 
augment  that  reputation  by  bringing  it  out  into  clear 
relief.  "He  is  not  an  orator ;  he  is  not  a  writer  ;  he  is 
not  a  thinker.  He  is  something  more  than  these.  He 
is  the  man  who  conies  at  the  psychological  moment  and 
does  the  thing  which  is  waiting  to  be  done,  and  which 
no  one  else  has  yet  accomplished.  All  the  honor  that 
is  paid  to  Mr.  Washington  is  really  due  to  just  one 
thing, — to  the  fact  that  by  his  special  knowledge,  by 
his  special  training,  and  by  his  possession  of  unusual 
sanity  and  common  sense,  he  seems  to  have  hit  upon 
and,  in  .some  degree,  already  to  have  demonstrated  a 
practical  solution  of  the  race  problem,  which  now  for 
nearly  forty  years  has  seemed  to  the  American  people, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  South,  insoluble.*' 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  contains  articles 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  upon  "British  Pessimism,"  and 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  upon  his  "Impressions  of 
America,"  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

AN  ANGLICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  BOER  RELIGION. 

Canon  Wirgman.  of  Grahamstown  cathedral,  dis- 
courses from  the  Anglican  colonial  loyalist  point  of 
view  upon  the  religion  of  the  Boers.  His  main  object  is 
to  show  that  the  whole  trouble  has  arisen  because  the 
Boers,  like  the  Scotch,  are  Calvinists.  The  Boers,  he 
said,  were  the  only  real  and  practical  Calvinists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  ideas  unmodified  by  truer  pre- 
sentment of  Christianity.  Their  religious  ideas  finally 
plunged  them  Into  national  ruin  and  destruction.  Those 
who  are  not  Anglicans  and  who  gratefully  remember 
what  Calvinism  did  for  Geneva,  for  Scotland,  for  Hol- 
land, for  the  Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  tor 


the  men  of  the  Mayjlower^  will  smile  at  what  will  seem 
to  them  the  theological  prejudice  of  Canon  Wirgman's 
paper. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 

Mr.  Lulu  Harcourt  discusses  precedents  as  to  corona- 
tion, and  suggests  that  King  Edward  VII.  should  re- 
vive the  once  invariable  custom  of  going  in  procession 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  in  grand  cavalcade. 
This  almost  unrivaled  historical  pageant  took  place  for 
the  last  time  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  It  was 
abandoned  at  his  coronation  l>ecause  the  plague  had 
made  its  appearance  in  I^ondon,  and  the  city  was  con- 
sidered to  be  too  unhealthy  to  be  safe. 

HOW  ENGLAND  TRIED  TO  GET  RID  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Mr.  W.  Frewen  Ix)rd,  in  a  brief  but  very  interesting 
paper,  recalls  a  forgotten  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  six  times  over  British  ministers,  supported  by 
their  ambassadors  abroad,  proposed  to  give  up  Gibraltar 
to  Spain.  Even  Pitt  saw  no  advantage  in  maintaining 
the  British  garrison  at  the  Hock.  In  1788,  Lord  Shel- 
burne  offered  Gibraltar  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  Porto 
Rico,  but  the  Spaniards  thought  it  was  too  hard  a  bar- 
gain, and  did  not  accept  it.  But  although  the  king 
was  neutral,  and  ministers  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
Gibraltar,  the  nation  was  savagely  opposed  to  any 
almudonment  of  the  great  fortress  that  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Spain  throughout  was 
most  indignant  that  England  would  not  give  up  the 
Rock  for  nothing,  and  considered  herself  rather  honored 
than  otherwise  by  the  transaction.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  Spdln  would  be  disposed  to 
swap  Gibraltar  for  Tangier  to-day  ;  but  that  is  a  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Lord  does  not  discu.ss. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  MOROCCO? 

The  Countess  of  Meath,  in  a  brief  paper  entitled  "A 
Land  of  Woe,"  pleads  for  the  abandonment  of  the  in- 
sensate policy  of  international  rivalry  which  sacrifices 
the  welfare  of  the  Moors  to  the  ambitions  of  the  Eurt>- 
pean  powers.  Lady  Meath  concludes  her  paper  by  sug- 
gesting that  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  commit- 
tee representative  of  various  nationalities  to  aid  the 
prisoners  who  at  present  are  suffering  abominably  in 
the  prisons  of  Morocco.  She  says  that  when  there  is  a 
revolt  and  the  captured  prisoners  are  marched  in  chains 
to  their  prisons,  in  the  summer-time  one-third  or  one- 
half  die  on  the  way  ;  and  then  adds  the  following  grew- 
some  detail :  As  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  none  of 
the  prisoners  have  escaped,  the  heads  of  those  who  die 
are  cut  off  and  salted,  in  order  to  show  that  the  full  tale 
of  prisoners  has  been  duly  accounted  for.  If  by  some 
mischance  a  head  is  missing,  they  will  even  cut  off  a 
soldier's  head  to  make  up  the  number.  Moorish  prisons 
seem  to  be  as  near  an  approximation  to  hell  on  earth  as 
could  be  imagined. 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Mr.  Atherley- Jones,  M.P.,  vrrites  lugubriously  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  the  caucus  has  destroyed 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  banishing  from 
St.  Stephen's  men  of  independence  like  Mr.  Courtney. 
He  says  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  almost  entirely 
surrendered  to  the  ministry  the  control  of  its  legisla- 
tive functions,  while  its  opportunities  for  criticism 
upon  the  executive  have  been  largely  placed  by  the 
modern  rules  of  procedure  at  the  mercy  of  ministers. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  June  has  two  arti- 
cles which  are  a  serious  contribution  to  a  very 
serious  controversy— namely,  that  as  to  whether  or  not 
England  is  in  a  state  of  commercial  decay.  The  other 
articles,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Charrington's  paper 
on  "Communal  Recreation,"  are  of  only  ordinary  in- 
terest. First  place  is  given  to  an  article  by  the  Hon.  E. 
Lvulph  Stanley  upon  "The  Government  Education 
liill." 

READING  FOR  THE  TOUNG. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Weisse  contributes  a  doleful  article  on  this 
subject,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  we  are  rotting  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  by  letting  them  read  maga- 
zines. "  Magazines,  the  sporting  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  are  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  the/ln- 
de-sUcJc  young  man  assimilates."  The  result  is  that, 
to  use  Mr.  Weisse's  elegant  phrase,  "  it  stodges  the  mind 
and  weakens  the  appetite  for  a  power  of  attacking  more 
solid  footl."  He  deplores  the  disintegrating  force  of 
short  stories  and  of  highly  colored  but  shallow  articles, 
and  attributes  to  the  destructiveness  of  magazine  litera- 
ture much  of  the  worst  vice  of  the  young  rising  genera- 
tion. 

SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  BRITISH  ARMT  REFORM. 

Captain  Cairnes,  the  well-known  military  correspond- 
ent of  the  Westminster  Gazette,,  contributes  a  brief 
paper  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  enforces  the  doc- 
trine that  the  question  of  home  defense  is  not  a  military 
but  a  naval  question,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy 
and  of  money  to  Hccumulate  a  great  land  force  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  an  inva.sion  which  will  never  come. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  small,  eflFective  force  to  repel  a 
raid,  for  if  once  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  is  destroyed, 
no  foreign  power  need  take  the  trouble  to  invade  Eng- 
land. They  would  simply  sit  around  and  starve  her 
into  submission. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson,  writing  on  the  missionary  in 
China,  alleges  that  the  missionaries,  especially  the 
Catholics,  meddled  with  the  courts  of  law  and  urged 
the  claims  of  their  converts  to  the  great  detriment  of 
justice.  The  injudicious  championship  by  the  priests 
of  their  converts'  causes  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  sud- 
den rise  against  the  foreigners  and  the  formation  of  the 
Boxer  Society. 

Mr.  Thom.son  advocates  allowing  missionaries  in 
the  interior  only  under  a  strictly  enforced  passport  sys- 
tem, and  insists  on  the  abandonment  of  all  fraudu- 
lently obtained  rights  and  privileges.  Of  women  mis- 
sionaries, especially  when  they  are  qualified  as  doctors, 
he  greatly  approves.  Speaking  of  the  indemnity  ques- 
tion, he  says : 

"  Only  a  self-denying  ordinance,  such  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
(which  has  lost  several  of  its  meml)ers  and  a  ^reat  deal 
of  its  property),  to  accept  no  compensation  of  any  kind 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  but  to  make  good  the 
losses  sustained,  both  by  the  missionaries  themselves 
and  by  the  societies  to  which  they  belong,  by  subscrip- 
tions from  their  supporters  at  home,  will  avail  to  coun- 
teract the  mischief  that  has  already  been  caused.  The 
Chinese  have  a  long  memory,  and  a  step  of  this  kind 
would  win  their  respect  as  nothing  else  could,  just  as  a 
contrary  action  will  breed  in  their  minds  a  confirmed 
suspicion  and  dislike." 


Mr.  Thomson  doubts  whether  the  recent  behavior  of 
the  allies  in  China  will  tend  to  impress  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  with  our  superior  virtue.  At  present,  he  says  : 

"'The  opportunity  for  proselytization  is  unequaled, 
for  the  Chinese  for  several  centuries  have  been  in  a  state 
of  utter  religious  indifferentism.  The  Chinaman  of  the 
present  time  is,  in  fact,  in  much  the  same  condition  of 
latent  skepticism  as  many  latter-day  Christians,— he 
has  no  very  earnest  convictions,  but  he  does  not  like  to 
cat  himself  adrift  from  the  religion  of  his  childhood  al- 
together ;  as  a  rule,  he  is  frankly  an  agnostic." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  for  June  conUuns  three  or  four 
very  good  articles.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere 
with  "  Calchas' "  paper  on  "  Russia  and  Her  Problems," 
with  Baron  de  Coubertin\s  article  on  "The  Conditions 
of  Franco-British  Peace,"  and  with  Mr. Thomas  Barclay's 
plea  for  a  "General  Treaty  of  Arbitration  Between 
France  and  Great  Britain." 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  PERIL  TO  BRITAIN. 

Lieut. -Col.  Willoughby  Verner  has  a  short  pessimistic 
article  on  the  British  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  he  says,  has  never  been  so  weak.  The  fleet  is 
inadequate  for  its  ta.sk,  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  before  it  could  be  reinforced  in  the  event  of 
war  suddenly  breaking  out. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  the  only  naval  bases  which 
threatened  our  security  were  Toulon,  situated  some 
four  hundred  miles  north  of  the  course  from  Gibraltar 
to  Malta,  and  Sebastopol,  over  one  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  between  Malta  and  Alexandria.  But 
nowadays  all  this  is  changed  ;  the  French,  owing  to  our 
halting  diplomacy,  have  l)een  permitted  to  seize  on 
Tunis,  and  with  it  the  naval  sUition  of  Bizerta.  .  .  . 
We  thus  see  our  most  persistent  and  most  ancient  of 
foes  securely  established  on  the  line  between  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  and  within  less  than  a  few  hours'  steaming 
from  the  latter  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results 
of  the  policy  of  alienating  the  Turks  have  been,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  to  throw  that  nation  into  the  arms  of 
Rus.sia.  To  put  it  plainly,  since  the  Black  Sea  is  ta- 
booed to  our  warships  and  is  free  to  those  of  Russia,  the 
fleets  of  the  latter  power  are  unassailable  by  us  until 
they  emerge  into  the  ^gean  Sea ;  in  other  words,  the 
Sebastopol  of  to-day,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  may 
be  taken  as  being  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  in  consequence  is  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  our  route  between  Malta  and  Alexandria — a  day's 
steaming,  or  little  more." 

Colonel  Verner  complains  that  Malta  is  undergarri- 
soned,  and  he  maintains  that  the  present  dispersion  of 
the  British  fleet  constitutes  a  great  danger. 

WEDDINGS  AND    PROSPERITY. 

Mr.  Holt  Schooling  writes  on  "  The  English  Marriage 
Rate,"  the  object  of  his  article  being  to  show  that  the 
marriage  -  rate  depends  upon  national  prosperity  as 
shown  by  exports.  The  decay  of  the  birth-rate,  he 
points  out,  is  not  due  to  a  smaller  marriage-rate,  but  to 
a  continuous  fall  in  the  fertility  of  the  people. 

"The  fertility  of  a  marriage  has  declined  since  the 
year  1880;  during  1870  to  1880  one  marriage  produced 
4.41  children,  441  children  to  100  marriages  ;  but  in  1806, 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  I  have  the  facts,  one 
marriage  produced  only  3.46  children,  346  children  to 
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100  marriages,  as  compared  with  the  441  children  of 
twenty  years  ago,  a  decline  of  one  child  per  marriage." 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

Prof.  H.  Macaulay  Posnett  writes  on  "The  Fe<leral 
Constitution  of  Australia,**  pointing  out  the  funda- 
mental differences  which  exist  between  it  and  England's 
own  elastic  system.  We  quote  the  following  passage 
from  his  conclusion : 

"It  is  true  that  the  federal  checlss  and  balances  ap- 
jiear  to  be  a  wast«  of  energy,  and  that  a  federal  govern- 
ment may  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  a  'uni- 
tarian *  government  of  equal  resources.  It  is  true  that 
federalism  does  not  abolish  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
states — Australia  is  learning  this  lesson— and  the  federal 
constitution  of  Switzerland  has  positively  embodied  the 
principle  of  such  jealousies  by  providing  (Bundesverf as- 
sung,  Art.  96)  that  each  member  of  the  federal  executive 
must  belong  to  a  different  canton.  But,  grave  as  some 
defects  of  federalism  clearly  are,  and  anomalous  as  is 
the  connection  of  the  British  constitution  with  this  sys- 
tem, I  should  be  slow  to  join  with  those  who  deprecate 
the  growing  British  respect  for  a  form  of  government 
which,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  is  little  understood  in 
the  British  Isles.  Rather  am  I  inclined  to  see  in  the 
anomalous  British  supervision  of  two  great  federations 
an  open  door  for  some  higher  and  wider  imperial  system 
which,  while  perfectly  compatible  with  federalism,  may 
succeed  in  remedying,  not  only  the  defects  of  federalism, 
but  those  of  the  British  constitution  itself.*' 

ENGLAND'S  COAL  DUTY. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  attacks  the  British  coal 
duty,  giving  twelve  cardinal  reasons  why  it  is  injurious 
and  should  be  withdrawn.    He  says  : 

"  But  clearly  the  object  of  the  duty  is  not  primarily 
to  raise  revenue.  If  Sir  Michael  really  wished  to  widen 
the  basis  of  taxation  he  should  have  placed  an  excise 
duty  on  all  coal  raised.  A  shilling  on  every  ton  would 
have  given  him  eleven  millions  instead  of  the  two  he 
now  gets  from  exported  coal,  and  it  would  have  been 
far  easier  to  collect.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
will  not,  he  say.s,  be  sorry  if  the  effect  of  the  duty  is  to 
restrict  exports  and  conserve  our  coal  resources ;  but 
what  becomes  of  his  revenue  in  that  case?  Revenue 
and  conservation  are  horses  that  will  not  run  in  double 
harness.  When  one  pulls,  the  other  jiljs.  No,  the  real 
object  of  the  duty  is  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the 
home  consumer,  the  Bristol  sugar-refiner,  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturer.'* 

MR.   WELLS'  ANTICIPATIONS. 

Mr.  Wells  continues  his  "Anticipations,"  dealing  this 
month  with  "Developing  Social  Elements.**  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  present-day  and  coming  society  he 
sees  in  the  growth  of  a  class  of  irresponsible  property- 
owners,  who  do  no  work,  and  do  not  even  manage  their 
own  property  ;  that  is  to  say,  shareholders  in  industrial 
companies.  Another  element  of  the  mechanical  civili- 
Zjition  of  the  future  is  a  great  class  which  he  designates 
•*  engineers ; "  that  is  to  say,  every  one  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  mechanical  industry.  This  class  will  really 
be  the  mainstay  of  all  industries  in  the  future,  as  me- 
chanical perfected  processes  develop  at  the  expense  of 
the  obsolete  methods  of  the  present  day.  Many  trades 
have  stagnated  owing  to  the  want  of  education  of  those 
engaged  in  them,  and  their  consequent  lack  of  adapta- 
bility. Mr.  Wells  quotes  the  building  trade  as  an  ex- 
ample: 


"I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  co^al-reef  methods. 
Better  walls  than  this,  and  better  and  less  life-wasting 
ways  of  making  them,  are  surely  possible.  In  the  wall 
in  question,  concrete  would  have  been  cheaper  and 
better  than  bricks,  if  only  '  the  men '  had  understood  it. 
But  I  can  dream  at  last  of  much  more  revolutionary 
affairs,  of  a  thing  running  to  and  fro  along  a  temporary 
rail  that  will  squeeze  out  wall  as  one  squeezes  paint 
from  a  tube,  and  form  its  surface  w^ith  a  pat  or  two  as  it 
sets.  Moreover.  I  do  not  see  at  all  why  the  w^alls  of 
small  dwelling-houses  should  l)e  so  solid  as  they  are. 
There  still  hang  about  us  the  monumental  traditions  bf 
the  Pyramids.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  build  sound, 
portable,  and  habitable  houses  of  felted  wire  netting 
and  weatherproofed  paper  upon  a  light  framework. 
This  sort  of  thing  is,  no  doubt,  abominably  ugly  at 
present,  but  that  is  because  architects  and  designers, 
being  for  the  most  part  inordinately  cultured  and  quite 
uneducated,  are  unable  to  cope  with  its  fundamentally 
novel  problems.  A  few  energetic  men  might  at  any 
time  set  out  to  alter  all  this." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Natianal  Review  for  June,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock  reviews  the  economic  writings  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  which  have  recently  been  republished.  Petty 
was  bom  in  1623,  and  his  writings  are  therefore  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old.  He  calculated  the  popu- 
lation of  Loudon  in  his  day  at  672,000,  and  that  of  the 
country  at  ten  times  as  much.  In  1842,  according  to 
Petty,  England  and  Wales  would  contain  20,000,000,  of 
whom  no  less  than  half  would  be  Londoners.  * 

THE  FUTURE  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  discusses  in  an  interesting  article 
the  question,  "  Will  London  Be  Suffocated  ?"  By  suffo- 
cation he  refers  not  to  want  of  good  air,  but  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  roads  and  railways  to  bear  the  great 
traffic  much  longer.  He  points  out  that  almost  every 
foreign  city  has  been  rculically  adjusted  to  modem  re- 
quirements by  the  construction  of  great  roads  and 
boulevards,  whereas  London  is  in  the  same  state  as  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  few  widenings  that  there  have 
been  are  nullified  by  the  constant  upheavals  for  under- 
ground repairs.  The  effect  of  these  antiquated  condi- 
tions must  in  the  end'  be  to  limit  the  size  of  the  city. 

THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 

"X"  writes  on  the  Bagdad  Railway,  which  he  de- 
scribes eus  "  The  Focus  of  Asiatic  Policy." 

"St.  Petersburg  is  undoubtedly  more  anxious  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Crimean  campaign  to  see  her  rela- 
tions with  this  country  improved,  in  view  of  the  new 
developments  of  the  Eastern  question.  If  we  had 
settled  with  Russia,  the  Bagdad  Railway  would  be  a 
bond  for  Germany's  good  behavior.  Otherwise  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  that  the  two 
Continental  powers  may  be  tempted  to  avoid  the  incon- 
ceivable disasters  of  actual  war  by  the  familiar  means 
of  trading  in  compensation.  With  both  alike  making 
for  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  compact  to  push  us  out  of  Asia 
altogether  would  be  the  one  bargain  by  which  Germany 
might  hope  to  secure  Ania  Minor  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils.  India  will  never  be  successfully  attacked  except 
by  sea,  and  when  the  Bagdad  Railway  reaches  El 
Kuweit  the  doubling  of  the  German  fieet  will  be  com- 
plete. The  new  power  at  the  gate  of  India  will  be  not 
only  the  first  military  power  in  the  world  at  ten  days* 
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rnnning  from  Berlin,  but  the  second  naval,  at  four 
days'  steaming  from  Bombay.  Let  us  look  to  it  be- 
times, for  when  three  powers  meet  upon  the  Persian 
Gulf  two  may  be  hammer  and  anvil  and  one  the  thing 
between."  

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  editorial  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  July  is  a 
somewhat  abstract  article  on  the  alms  of  educa- 
tion, entitled  **  The  Pyramid  of  Studies." 

THE  POWERS  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson  has  an  article  on  "The  Policy  of 
the  Powers  in  China."  He  contrasts  the  increase  of 
Russian  prestige  with  the  decay  of  British— a  decay 
which  has  been  caused  bj'-  alternate  threatening  and 
receding.  Even  when  England  went  in  for  a  definite 
policy,  it  was  at  the  heels  of  Germany  ;  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son claims  that  the  Russians  got  on  much  better  with 
the  Chinese^  once  the  heat  of  hostilities  was  over,  than 
the  Germans.  The  Russian  policy  was  the  right  one, 
and  carried  its  day. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr.  Basil  Williams  writes  on  "Volunteer  Efficiency." 
The  weak  point  of  the  volunteer  system,  he  says,  is  the 
inefficiency  of  the  officers. 

"  In  artillery  volunteer  corps,  where  exact  knowledge 
is  even  more  requisite  in  an  officer,  the  following  figures 
show  no  great  improvement,  although  I  have  reckoned 
in  the  totals  those  who  have  passed  the  special  ex- 
amination in  artillery  as  well  as  those  who  have  passed 
the  school  of  instruction.  In  one  corps  only  6  officers 
out  of  27  have  passed  either  the  school  of  instruction 
or  the  artillery  examination ;  in  another,  6  out  of  25 ; 
in  others,  6  out  of  16,  6  out  of  14,  10  out  of  26,  4  out  of 
11,  8  out  of  16,  15  out  of  87,  and  18  out  of  28 ;  in  one  corps 
the  major,  four  captains,  and  six  lieutenant^  have  not 
apparently  even  passed  the  examination  entitling  them 
to  the  prefix  p  / " 

NIGERIA. 

Mr.  Harold  Bindloss  writes  an  interesting  article  en- 
titled "  Nigeria  and  Its  Trade,"  which  deals,  however, 
more  with  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  Nigeria  than 
with  trade.  The  export  trade  of  the  country  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  palm-oil  and  kernels,  which  are  paid 
for  chiefiy  with  gin  and  cotton.  Of  the  former  com- 
modity, Mr.  Bindloss  says : 

"  Some  describe  it  as  a  brain-destroying  poison,  others 
as  an  innocuous  stimulant,  while  the  writer  would  only 
state  that  though  he  has  seen  great  numbers  of  cases 
purchased,  he  rarely  witnessed  any  drunkenness  among 
the  natives.  This  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  negro  can  apparently  consume  almost  any  fluid 
without  ill  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  few  white  men 
care  to  drink  the  Hrade'  brand  of  gin,  and  the  few  sea- 
men who  do  so  surreptitiously  are  usually  brought  back 
by  main  force  in  a  state  approaching  dangerous  in- 
sanity." 

THE  MAKING  OF  PEDIGREES. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  Round  has  an  amusing  paper  on  "The 
Companions  of  the  Conqueror,"  in  which  he  shows  up  a 
good  many  manufactured  pedigrees.  The  number  of 
families  who  can  positively  be  traced  to  William's 
knights  is  very  small,  and  there  is  only  one  English  fam- 
ily which  still  remains  on  the  lordship  which  they 
gained  from  the  Conqueror.  Mr.  Round  laughs  at 
Burke  and  the  College  of  Heralds.    Family  after  family 


which,  according  to  Burke,  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror is  unable  to  prove  its  pedigree  so  far  back. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Fry's  paper  on  "  Florentine  Painting  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  "  is  admirably  illustrated  with  re- 
productions. Miss  Cholmondeley  describes,  under  the 
title  of  "An  Art  in  Its  Infancy,"  advertising  as  it  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  tells 
the  "  Romance  of  a  Songbook,"  and  there  is  an  article  by 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College  on  "  Gray  and  Dante." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  June  number  of  the  Westminster  opens  with 
"Astounding  Revelations  About  the  South  Afri- 
can War,"  by  "  A  True  Friend  of  a  Better  England. ** 

Mr.  Howard  Hodgkin  recalls  the  way  in  which  Penn 
and  the  Quakers  acquired  Pennsylvania,  and  contrasts 
the  situation  in  South  Africa.  He  ejaculates,  "If  only 
our  statesmen  could  first  appreciate  and  then  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  the  Quaker  courtier  of  the  seventeenth 
century  I "  There  would  follow  cessation  of  hostilities, 
conference,  possibly  a  compromise  to  be  found  in  **  fly- 
ing the  flags  of  two  respective  nations  at  Bloemfontein 
and  Pretoria,  as  at  Khartum."  In  any  case,  he  argues, 
"  it  were  better  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  two  con- 
tented peoples  outside  the  British  empire  than  on  terms 
of  enmity  with  two  rebellious  peoples  lately  introduced 
within  it."  He  closes  with  the  remark,  "If  only  the 
English  will  rise  to  the  high  level  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  other  inhabitants  of  South  Africa 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  Red  Indians."  Mr.  Frederic 
W.  Tugman  writes  under  the  heading,  "The  Policy  of 
Grab :  Jingo  or  Pro-Boer,"  and  slashingly  vindicates 
the  genuine  patriotism  of  "  Pro-Boer"  and  "  Little  Bng- 
lander  "  as  against  the  rival  claims  of  Jingo  capitalists. 

TWO  IRISH  PROBLEMS. 

Mr.  Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby  argues  against  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell's  scheme  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of 
Irish  landlords.  It  would,  he  says,  mean  ruin  to  the 
landlords,  extinction  of  the  Protestant  element,  and 
elimination  of  a  sorely  needed  source  of  good  and  hon- 
est leadership.  He  says  that  "the  extension  of  the 
present  system  of  voluntary  purchase  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  best  plan  until  the  whole  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  the  land 
comes  up  for  settlement  in  England." 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Naughten  replies  to  an  earlier  article 
by  Mr.  Cosby,  and  explains  that  the  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  university  is  based, 
not  on  Protestant  bigotry  or  racial  feud,  but  on  a  de- 
sire to  promote  national  unity  and  brotherhood  by  a 
system  of  education  common  and  open  to  all  creeds  and 
parties.  This  he  declares  to  be  the  real  desire  of  Roman 
Catholic  laymen,  if  they  only  dared  to  express  it. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Maurice  Todhunter  supplies  a  very  interest- 
ing study  of  the  historian,  Heinrich  von  Treitschke. 
Treitschke  "is  on  the  side  of  life  against  bookishness ; " 
he  "  is  possessed  of  '  the  great  antiseptic  style  *  and  knows 
how  to  set  off  his  masses  of  material  in  a  readable  and 
artistic  shape."  He  is  said  to  resemble  Macaulay,  but 
was  more  genial  and  passionate,  and  had  something  of 
the  lyrical  and  penetrative  essence  of  Michelet  and 
Carlyle. 

James  Creed  Meredith  examines  the  basis  of  oertalv 
popular  observations  concjerning  the  ridiculous. 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Levy's  article  on 
Chinese  finance  in  the  first  May  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  contents  for  May  as  a 
whole  fully  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  M.  Brune- 
ti^re's  review. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  SPINOZA. 

M.  Couchoud  reviews  a  number  of  recent  books  on 
Spinoza,  and  discusses  whether  the  philosopher  was  a 
Christian.  The  external  signs  are  somewhat  inconsist- 
ent, as,  for  instance,  when  in  one  of  his  letters  Spinoza 
replies  to  a  suggestion  of  Catholicism  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  us  think  him  no  Christian  ;  but  on  the  other 
band  his  treatise  on  theology  shows  that,  in  his  view, 
for  mathematical  certainty  might  be  substituted  a 
moral  adhesion,  based  upon  signs,  without  being  com- 
pletely justified  by  them.  On  the  whole,  M.  Couchoud 
thinks  that  the  reply  to  the  question  whether  Spinoza 
was  a  Christian  is  to  say  that  he  furnished  a  basis  for 
the  Christian  life  in  reason. 

JINGOISM  IN  LITERATURE. 

M.  de  Yoglid  has  had  the  excellent  idea  of  discussing 
the  development  of  imperialism  in  English  literature 
in  the  light  of  the  novels  of  Disraeli  and  Kipling.  He 
goes  through  the  principal  works  of  both  writers  with 
the  view  of  showing  that,  undoubtedly  different  as 
they  are  in  tone,  talent,  and  conception  of  life,  yet  they 
meet  upon  this  common  ground  of  imperial  sentiment. 
Disraeli  felt  strongly  the  attraction  of  the  East,  and  he 
had  a  mystical  faith  in  the  influence  of  that  old  cradle 
of  the  human  race ;  Europe  would  find  there,  he 
thought,  the  cure  for  all  her  ills.  In  "  Tancred,"  which 
was  published  in  1847,  we  find  the  whole  book  colored 
by  this  obsession,  and  there  is  in  it  a  passage  in  which 
Queen  Victoria  is  called  for  the  first  time  Empress  of 
India.  In  the  theories  of  Disraeli  the  novelist  we  see 
the  same  springs  at  work  as  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Disraeli  the  minister.  He  obtains  the  island  of  Cyprus 
with  some  idea  of  commanding  Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor  ;  the  Afghan  war  was  his  work  ;  he  it  was  who 
boldly  took  the  step  which  insured  English  predomi- 
nance in  E^pt ;  and  he  it  was  who  annexed  the  republic 
of  the  Transvaal  for  the  first  time.  So  we  see,  says  M. 
de  VogQ^  that  English  imperialism  was  at  first  a  great 
Jewish  dream.  It  is  curious  that  although  the  latter- 
day  apostle  of  imperialism,  Mr.  Kipling,  is  certainly 
English  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  yet  his  whole  con- 
tention of  humanity  and  attitude  toward  life — even  his 
very  vocabulary— are  Orientalized  by  the  long  years 
which  he  spent  in  India. 

PARIS  AND  THE  PROVINCIAL. 

Perhaps  because  France  is  so  large  a  country,  the 
metropolis  plays  an  even  greater  part  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  provincials  than  does  Loudon  to  the  Eng- 
lish countryman,  or  the  Scot,  Irishman,  or  Welshman. 
Nowadays,  thanks  to  cheap  day  tickets,  excursion  trains, 
and  so  on,  there  are  comparatively  few  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  have  not  paid  at  least  one  visit  to 
London.  This  has  not  hitherto  been  the  case  in  France  ; 
ball  according  to  M.  Hanotaux,  his  country  in  this  mat- 
ter is  becoming  more  like  England,  and  there  are  few 
French  provincials  who  do  not  consider  themselves  well 


acquainted  with  Paris.  Yet  according  to  this  distin- 
guished statesman,  Paris,  or  rather  its  inhabitants,  dif- 
fer to  an  astounding  degree  from  their  provincial  com- 
patriots ;  but  they  have  one  great  virtue  in  common, 
and  that  is  love  of  work.  "How  different  from  Lon- 
don !"  cries  M.  Hanotaux  ;  "there  the  worker  has  two 
whole  days*  rest  each  week.  .  .  .**  Working  Paris  does 
not  enjoy  the  common  round,  the  daily  task,  in  the 
manner  so  characteristic  of  provincial  France.  The 
Parisian  lives  and  works  in  a  constant  state  of  fever ; 
he  has  a  horror  of  dullness  and  delights  in  novelty,  and 
this  is  true  of  Parisian  commerce  as  well  as  of  Parisian 
art.  Nowhere  is  this  more  seen  than  in  the  trade  center 
of  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  in  a  provincial  town  a  business  house  which  was 
founded  before  the  Revolution,  and  out  of  which  its 
owners  are  content  to  make  a  fair  living  and  nothing 
more ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Paris,  where  the  trader 
who  lacks  initiative  and  Invention  ends  by  going  com- 
pletely to  the  wall.  In  England  the  countryman  often 
comes  up  to  London  and  makes  a  great  fortune,  whereas 
in  France  the  provincial  is  rarely  so  fortunate.  Every- 
thing is  against  him, — his  early  training,  his  innate 
caution,  and  his  half  envy,  half  fear,  of  the  Parisian. 
Yet  M.  Hanotaux  considers  that  France  would  lack  one 
of  her  most  essential,  most  component,  parts  were  she 
to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  the  existence  of  her  capital. 

WHAT  CAUSES  HAIL. 

Count  de  Saporta  contributes  a  curious  and  really 
very  interesting  article  on  the  close  connection  which 
has  been  found  to  exist  between  hail-storms  and  the 
firing  of  cannon.  He  tells  some  extraordinary  stories 
concerning  the  size  of  hailstones.  For  example,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1896,  at  Bizerta  a  hail-storm  covered  a  French 
warship  with  hailstones  some  of  which  weighed,  ac- 
cording to  those  on  l)oard,  nearly  twenty-one  pounrls. 
The  worst  hail-storms  take  place  more  often  in  hot 
weather  than  in  the  cooler  months  of  the  year,  and 
these  visitations  are  far  more  common  in  the  south  of 
France  than  in  the  north.  Certain  districts  have  seen 
their  agricultural  prosperity  completely  destroyed  by 
one  very  bad  hail-storm.  Styria,  which  seems  to  be  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  destructive  hail-storms,  was  one  of  the 
first  places  to  try  the  experiment  of  breaking  up  hail- 
clouds  by  means  of  the  firing  of  cannon,  and,  according 
to  this  article,  the  experiments  proved  so  successful 
that  now  what  he  calls  "  cannon  stations  ^  have  been 
established  in  all  those  portions  of  the  Continent  where 
the  agricultural  interest  was  compelled,  in  the  old  days, 
to  insure  heavily  against  the  possible  destruction  by 
hail-storms  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MCAMILLE  FLAMMARION,  the  great  astrono- 
«  mer,  is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  first  May 
number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue.  It  is  his  object  to  prove 
that  the  terrestrial  globe,  constantly  turning  on  its  own 
axis  through  space,  never  goes  twice  through  the  same 
atmosphere.  According  to  this  theory,  the  world  turns 
on  practically  twelve  axes,  and  those  interested  in  as- 
tronomy will  find  the  explanation  of  his  theory  very  in- 
genious and  plausible. 
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CAN  CATHOLICISM  BE  LIBERAL  ? 

M.  Pottier  once  more  makes  a  determined  effort  to. 
prove  the  desirability  of  a  new  French  political  party 
which  shall  at  once  be  Catholic  and  Liberal.  He  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  secure  a  written  expression  of 
opinion  from  well-known  politicians,  including  those  of 
such  varying  views  as  M.  Cldmenceau,  the  Abb6  Gay- 
raud,  Jules  Lemattre,  M.  Ribot,  and  M.  Trarieux. 
The  Comte  de  Blois  is  evidently  very  much  discouraged. 
He  says  that,  although  the  Catholic  party  are  always 
willing  to  join  themselves  together  to  form  such  valu- 
able institutions  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Workmen's 
Clubs,  founded  by  Comte  Albert  de  Mun,  he  does  not 
see  them  at  all  willing  to  sink  their  various  differences 
in  order  to  form  a  united  Liberal  party.  M.  Cl^men- 
ceau  writes,  as  might  be  expected,  very  bitterly.  He 
points  out  that  numerous  efforts  to  form  a  Liberal 
party  have  already  taken  place  and  that  they  have  all 
failed.  M.  Cunto  d'Ornano,  while  full  of  faith  and  con- 
viction, thoroughly  disapproves  of  mixing  up  religion 
and  politics.  He  declares  that  in  France  the  religious 
politician  is  invariably  a  royalist,  and  he  points  out 
that  the  Catholic  Liberal  party  would  inevitably  work 
for  the  restoration  of  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Bourbon.  The 
distinguished  man  of  letters,  M.  Jjemattre,  who  has 
come  prominently  to  the  front  in  connection  with  the 
Nationalist  party,  is  evidently  on  the  whole  in  favor  of 
the  formation  of  a  Catholic  Liberal  party,  but  evidently 
simply  because  he  believes  that  such  a  party  would 
work  for  the  objects  he  himself  has  in  view.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  sets  forth  at  some  length  his  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  suggestion  of  such  a  party ;  the  majority, 
indeed,  of  the  well-known  people  whose  opinions  are 
here  set  forth  think  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  Liberal 
party  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  M.  Ribot  recalls 
the  fact  that  the  Comte  de  Mun  tried  to  do  something 
of  the  kind  some  years  ago,  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
encouraged,  he  was  begged  to  desist  from  his  efforts  by 
the  heads  of  the  French  episcopate. 

HIS  FATHER'S  SON. 

M.  Maudalr  gives  in  a  few  pages  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  M.  Lton  Daudet,  the  eldest  son  of  the  famous 
novelist,  whose  premature  death  was  such  a  terrible 
loss  to  French  letters.  Young  Daudet  has  not  cared  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  his  novels  differ,  as 
much  as  one  form  of  fiction  can  differ  from  another, 
from  those  of  the  writer  who  was  justly  styled  *'the 
French  Dickens."  Alphonse  Daudet  delighted  in  show- 
ing the  world  simple  heroism,  the  pathos  and  the 
beauty  of  ordinary  life  ;  his  son  is  a  philosopher,  a  cynic, 
a  satirist,  and  up  to  the  present  time  each  of  his  novels 
has  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  pamphlet. 

FRENCH  HOUSEWIVES. 

Mme.  Schmahl,  who  is,  we  believe,  an  English- 
woman, contributes  an  excellent  little  article  entitled 
"Domestic  Economy,"  which  is,  of  course,  entirely 
written  from  the  French  point  of  view.  She  points 
out  that  in  our  modern  life  woman,  in  her  rdle  of 
housewife,  has  the  disposal  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  husband's  earnings  or  income.  She  also  is  an  im- 
portant employer  of  labor,  and  to  the  mother  of  the 
family  falls  the  important  duty  of  looking  after  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  moral  welfare  of  the  future  citi- 
zens in  every  country.  According  to  Mme.  Schmahl, 
the  modem  housewife,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  ful- 
fill her  duties  at  all  competently.    Many  women  allow 


themselves  to  be  hopelessly  cheated  by  their  tradespeo- 
ple, even  those  who  go  to  market  themselves,  for  they 
have  not  the  experience  which  will  save  them  from  be- 
ing constantly  outwitted  in  bargaining.  Every  house- 
hold is  managed  upon  a  different  plan,  each  married 
woman  buying  her  experience  very  bitterly.  She 
touches  upon  the  servant  question,  which  is  apparently 
as  great  a  problem  in  France  as  in  this  country.  She 
points  out  that  work  has  no  sex,  and  would  evidently 
like  to  see  men  taught  to  be  as  good  housekeepers  as 
are  their  wives ;  that  is,  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  the  ideal  housewife  who  knows  something  of 
everything,  and  who  can  teach  each  of  her  servantB 
how  to  do  his  or  her  work. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Stead's  article  on 
"  How  Will  King  Edward  VII.  Govern  ?"  And 
apart  from  this  article,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  May.  A  translation  is  given 
of  Sir  Robert  Hart's  article  on  **  China,  Reform,  and  the 
Powers,"  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  and  was 
noticed  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  June. 

THE  religion  OF  TOLSTOY. 

M.  Strannick  writes  an  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Religion  of  Tolstoy,"  which  naturally  derives  an  added 
importance  from  the  recent  excommunication.  The  Iff^ 
of  Tolstoy  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts— the 
first  purely  worldly,  and  the  second  his  evangelising 
life ;  and  Tolstoy  himself  admits  this  division.  At  a 
given  moment  he  was  '*  converted,"  but  for  a  long  time 
he  sought  for  the  faith,  and  the  history  of  his  life  bears 
witness  to  the  moral  anguish  which  he  constantly  suf- 
fered. When  he  was  at  school  he  was  troubled  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  schoolfellow  one  day 
informed  him  that  he  had  made  a  great  discovery— 
namely,  that  God  does  not  exist,  and  at  that  time  it 
seemed  to  Tolstoy  quite  possible.  Tolstoy's  novels  are 
like  a  diary  of  his  moral  and  religious  uncertainties. 
The  religion  which  he  ultimately  elaborated  is  a  Chris- 
tianity of  his  own,  independent  of  that  of  the  Church ; 
it  is  more  or  less  theoretical,  but  is  framed  for  practice. 
He  fought  most  earnestly  against  the  view  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  very  beautiful  Utopia  which  cannot  be  real- 
ized in  the  world  as  it  is  at  present  constituted ;  to  his 
mind,  Christianity  is  the  rigorous  and  complete  applica- 
tion of  the  commands  of  Jesus  with  all  their  logical 
consequences.  It  must  be  all  or  nothing—*'  He  who  is 
not  with  Me  is  against  Me." 

RAILWAYS  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

M.  Loiseau  calls  attention  in  a  short  article  to  the 
importance  of  the  railway  which  AustrlarHungary  is 
projecting,  designed  to  connect  Serajeva  with  Vienna, 
and  ultimately  with  the  important  port  of  Salonika  on 
the  ^gean  Sea.  The  aspirations  of  Austria-Hungary 
toward  Salonika  date  from  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  and  M.  Loiseau  explains  very  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  these  ambitions,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  affect  both  France  and  Italy. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  QERMANT. 

M.  Torau-Bayle  contributes  a  study  of  this  important 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  France.  He  says  that 
France  boasts  an  excellent  system  of  higher  oommei^ 
cial  education,  and  the  great  French  schools  of  com- 
merce need  have  no  fear  of  the  rivalry  of  Aix4a-Cha- 
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pelle  or  Leipsio.  But  that  is  not  enough.  In  France, 
he  says,  they  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  :  they  have 
inverted  the  German  procedure.  The  higher  commer- 
cial schools  are  the  crown,  so  to  speak,  of  the  progress- 
ive sjTStem  of  commercial  education,  and  he  complains 
that  in  France  they  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
educational  establishments  by  the  difficult  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  by  the  high  prices  charged  to  pupils. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

EVERY  one  anxious  to  follow  the  important  exca- 
vations that  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Roman 
Foram  should  study  the  lavishly  illustrated  article 
in  Cosmos  CaiholicuB  (May  15)  by  Prof.  O.  Marucchi, 
the  greatest  of  Roman  archceologists  to-day.  The  de- 
struction of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  has 
fully  Justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  advocated 
it,  and  Professor  Marucchi  is  now  able  to  give  a  full 
description  of  the  wonderful  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Antiqua,  with  its  frescoes  and  inscriptions,  which  has 
been  brought  to  light  beneath  the  more  modern  edifice. 
This  newly  discovered  building  is  held  to  date  from  the 
fourth  century,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  in  Rome. 

English  literature  receives  constant  attention  from 
the  editor  of  the  Nuova  Antologia.  Among  the  books 
dealt  with  this  month  are  Hall  Caine's  "The  Eternal 
City"  and  Roy  Devereux's  "Side  Lights  on  South  Af- 
rica," while  Miss  Yonge  and  Bishop  Stubbs  are  each 
treated  to  a  friendly  notice.  A.  Hildebraod  (May  16) 
makes  an  energetic  protest  against  the  suggestion  that 
a  spot  of  such  idyllic  beauty  as  the  Villa  Borghese 
should  be  utilized  as  the  site  of  a  prosaic  modern  monu- 
ment to  the  late  King  Humbert.  L.  Rani  writes  enthu- 
siastically of  Eleonora  Duse  in  an  article  with  many 
interesting  portraits,  in  which  he  attributes  the  greater 
tenderness  and  purity  of  her  later  acting  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Gabriele  d*Annunzio. 

Both  the  Antologia  and  the  Rassegna  NazUmale 
(May  1)  take  Archbishop  Ireland  seriously  to  task  for 
his  recent  pronouncements  concerning  the  temporal 
power. 

The  French  are  said  to  be  casting  envious  eyes  at  Eng- 
land's public  schools.  Italy  is  now  beginning  to  follow 
suit.  In  Flegrea  (May  5)  the  Duca  di  Gualtierl  gives  a 
very  good  historical  account  of  the  great  public  schools 
of.  England,  pointing  out  that  the  aim  of  British  educa- 
tional methods  is  rather  to  develop  character  than  to 
cram  information. 

THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

IN  an  article  upon  the  "Prerogatives  of  the  British 
Crown,"  contributed  to  Monatsschrift  1l2>er  Stadt 
und  Landy  Mr.  W.  G.  Skinner,  of  Edinburgh,  endeavors 
to  explain  how  really  insignificant  the  powers  of  the 
crown  are  in  England  as  compared  to  those  exercised  by 
the  Kaiser  and  other  European  monarchs. 

Ulrich  von  Hassell  contributes  an  article  upon  Tol- 
stoy's relation  to  Church  and  State.  He  considers  that 
the  Holy  Synod  kept  on  hoping  that  Tolstoy  would 
change  in  his  views  and  return  to  the  Church.  But  at 
last  this  hope  was  evidently  vain,  and  the  count  was  ex- 
communicated. Von  Hassell  also  supplies  his  usual 
article  upon  German  colonial  politics,  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  development  of  southwest  Africa. 

As  usual,  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  is  exceedingly  well 


illustrated  and  contains  many  interesting  articles.  The 
frontispiece  plate  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  color  print- 
ing, and  depicts  a  scene  in  the  "Old  Land  "—Hanover. 
The  other  plates  are  :  A  very  spirited  picture,  by  Albert 
Richter,  of  a  duel  on  horseback  with  lassos ;  Hans 
Dahrs"On  the  Sunny  Wave;"  Rembrandt's  "Man 
with  the  Staff ;»» and  "The  Escaped  Bull,"  by  G.  Vos- 
tagh,  a  very  fine  picture  indeed.  At  the  end  of  the 
magazine  there  is  a  portrait,  among  others,  of  Major- 
General  von  Gross-Schwarzhoff,  who  was  burned  in  the 
confiagration  which  destroyed  the  Emperor's  palace  at 
Peking.  A  rather  interesting  photograph  is  that  of 
the  sword  of  honor  which  the  Hamburg  and  Altona 
friends  of  the  Boers  have  decided  to  present  to  General 
De  Wet.  The  lost  Gainsborough  is  reproduced,  and  ao- 
companies  a  short  description  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire. The  Boers'  camp  in  Ceylon  is  described  and  il- 
lustrated from  special  photographs  by  Paul  Rubens  and 
Rudolph  Teichmann.  The  new  extension  of  the  rail- 
way in  the  southern  part  of  the  Black  Forest  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  with  many  interesting  photo- 
graphs. 

Ernst  Haeckel  contributes  to  I>et(t«c?i6  Rundschau 
a  further  installment  descriptive  of  his  Journey  through 
the  Malay  states.  While  at  Batavia  he  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  fish  market  and  the  wonderful  colors 
and  shapes  of  the  fish  exposed  there.  Carl  Frenzel 
writes  at  length  concerning  the  stage  in  Berlin.  Some 
fifteen  of  Heine's  lettersi  which  have  been  hitherto  un- 
published, form  the  subject  of  a  contribution  by  Ernst 
Elster.  Rudolph  Encken  writes  upon  the  world-wide 
crisis  in  religion,  and  Lady  Blennerhaf  t  has  an  article 
upon  "  Paulsen  and  Pessimism." 

H.  Graf  zu  Dohna,  writing  in  N.ord  und  Slid,  describes 
Crete  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark,  beginning  with  a 
passing  reference  to  the  present  position  of  the  island 
under  Prince  George  of  Greece.  His  account  of  the 
Phoenician  occupation  is  very  interesting.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  the  present  condition  of  Crete 
can  only  be  temporary, — the  nominal  control  of  the 
Porte  will  be  cast  off,  and  the  island  will  be  joined  to 
Greece.  Hugo  B()ttger  writes  at  considerable  length 
upon  political  economy. 

The  May  number  of  Die  Oesellschaft  contains  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  interview  with  Count  Tolstoy 
by  Siegfried  Hey.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Tolstoy's 
house  in  Moscow,  and  Mr.  Hey  thus  describes  the  work- 
room of  the  count :  It  is  very  plain,  the  quiet  comer  of 
a  worker  and  thinker.  White  walls,  bare  of  pictures. 
A  large  writing-table  covered  with  manuscripts  and 
books  in  miscellaneous  confusion.  The  rest  of  the  fur- 
niture consists  of  a  standing  desk,  a  large  leather  sofa, 
and  a  few  chairs.  The  four  windows  look  into  the  gar- 
den. As  usual,  Tolstoy  was  dressed  in  peasant's  cos- 
tume. The  count  l)egan  by  reproaching  his  visitor  for 
having  been  an  officer,  but  the  talk  soon  drifted  to  the 
subject  of  patriotism,  and  later  to  literature.  He  con- 
sidered the  present  Czech  language  troubles  as  absurd 
and  unworthy  of  the  present  century.  He  does  not  like 
Ibsen,  and  would  not  discuss  him  beyond  saying  that 
he  could  not  endure  him,  and  that  Ibsen  himself  did 
not  know  what  he  wanted.  Mr.  Hey  thinks  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Tolstoy  ever  to  settle  down  outside  of 
Russia,  as  did  Turgenieff.  The  interview  lasted  close 
on  an  hour,  and  was  closed  by  Countess  Tolstoy  en- 
tering to  take  her  husband  to  tea. 

Another  interesting  article  is  contributed  upon  the 
German  East  African  Railway. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 

"THE  CRISIS"— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH.* 


THE  haphazard,  purposeless  writer  would  never  be 
attracted  to  a  task  of  such  proportions  as  Mr. 
Churchill  outlined  for  himself  when  he  undertook  what 
was  to  be  the  first  attempt  of  any  writer  to  employ  In  a 
large  way  the  causes,  the  incidents,  and  the  controlling 
personalities  of  the  Civil  War  for  purposes  of  fiction. 
To  weigh  the  opposing  influences  at  work  North  and 
South,  to  measure  the  interests  involved,  to  analyze  the 
motives  that  contended  for  the  mastery,— these  were 
some  of  the  obligations  implied  in  the  contract. 

There  are  many  novels  for  which  history  serves  as  a 
kind  of  *'  background  ;"  in  "The  Crisis"  it  is  the  very 
fabric  of  the  story  itself.  As  the  narrative  proceeds,  the 
rush  of  great  events,  the  emerging  of  leaders,  and  the 
gradual  revelation  of  a  nation's  destiny  command  more 
and  more  of  the  reader's  attention,  until  the  individual 
fortunes  of  the  hero  and  heroine  seem  subordinated— 
and  properly  so — to  the  fortunes  of  their  country. 

In  the  choice  of  scene  and  selection  of  materials  for 
his  story,  Mr.  Churchill  has  shown  rare  powers  of  dis- 
cernment and  discrimination,  which  cause  us  to  wonder 
at  times  whether,  after  all,  his  true  vocation  is  not  that 
of  historian  rather  than  of  novelist.  It  was  historical, 
more  than  literary,  insight  that  guided  him  unerringly 
to  the  real  theater  of  the  Civil  War— the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  historical  sense  led  him  to  see  there  sharply 
outlined  the  underlying  causes  of  the  conflict  standing 
forth  in  their  nakedness.  He  saw  the  descendants  of 
the  Virginian  Cavalier  and  the  son  of  New  England 
Puritanism  meeting  on  that  ground  and  claiming  it, 
the  one  for  slavery,  the  other  for  free  labor.  He  saw, 
too,  te  "squatter-soA'ereignty"  following  of  Douglas 
and  that  larger  element  which,  when  the  shock  of  war 
came,  stood  first  of  all  for  the  Union — ^the  element 
*'racyof  the  soil"  out  of  which  grew  LowelPs  "first 
American."  Nor  did  he  overlook  those  foreign-born  im- 
migrants in  our  central  West  and  Southwest  who,  with 
rare  devotion,  gave  all  they  had,  even  to  life  itself, 
for  an  adopted  nationality. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  all  these  currents  of 
Americanism  met  in  the  decade  before  the  war,  lived 
Colonel  Carvel  and  his  daughter  Virginia,  and  there 
they  worthily  sustained  the  traditions  of  a  noble 
Southern  ancestry.  Thither  came,  a  few  years  before 
the  war,  young  Stephen  Brice  and  his  mother,  repre- 
sentatives of  New  England  conservatism  and  good 
breeding — for  Stephen  shattered  all  the  preconceptions 
of  the  planter  aristocracy  by  appearing  as  a  Yankee 
gentleman,  an  anomalous  character  in  those  days  in  the 
South ;  and  Mrs.  Brice  was  every  inch  a  lady.  There 
is  another  type  of  Yankee  in  the  story— Eli phalet  Hop- 
per, the  grasping,  "caPlating,"  mercenary,  soulless 
wretch,  whom  none  of  the  Southerners  depicted  by  Mr. 
Churchill  approaches  in  despicable  villainy  ;  and  then 


♦The  Crisis.  By  Winston  Churchill.  With  Illustrations  by 
Howard  Chandler  Christy.  8vo,  pp  5SU,  New  York:  The 
Mac^millan  Company.   |l.fiO. 


there  is  Judge  Whipple,  the  austere,  reserved,  high- 
minded  fanatic,— men  of  his  fiber  are  called  "cranks" 
to  day.  The  only  close  friend  Judge  Whipple  had  in 
St.  Louis  before  Stephen  Brice  came  was  Colonel  Car- 
vel—Colonel Carvel,  who  stood  for  everything  that 
Judge  Whipple  opposed  and  detested,  who  gloried  in 
the  South  and  her  institutions,  and,  when  the  time 
came,  fought  for  them.  Virginia  Carvel  Is  a  true 
daughter  of  the  South,  and  if  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  her  marryiug  Stephen  Brice,  the  reader  is 
not  dismayed.  He  knows  that  somehow  the  obstacles 
will  be  surmounted,  that  destiny  will  have  her  way. 
This  is  a  matter  quite  beyond  Mr.  Churchiirs  control. 

Other  characters  come  and  go  as  the  story  proceeds, — 
the  silent,  diffident  "Captain  Grant"  who  sold  firewood 
in  St.  Louis  in  those  days  before  the  war  ;  the  "Major 
Sherman  "  who  was  president  of  a  St.  Louis  street-car 
line,  and  finally  the  uncouth  figure  of  the  rail-8plitt«r 
President,  whose  homely  political  philosophy  permeates 
the  book  and  almost  woos  the  reader  away  from  the 
story  itself.  "Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North,"  says  Mr.  Churchill;  "The  Crisis" 
makes  us  feel  that  this  was  so.  It  becomes  quite  evi- 
dent, as  we  read  on,  that  Lincoln  is  the  author's  hero, 
whatever  place  we  assign  him  in  the  story.  The  unique 
personality  of  the  martyr  President  seems  to  dominate 
the  book.  At  one  time  or  another  the  leading  characters 
come  under  its  mysterious  spell.  It  is  from  Lincoln 
that  Stephen  Brice,  the  cultured  Bostonian,  receives  the 
new  gospel  of  Western  Americanism  and  democracy. 
To  Virginia  Carvel  at  last  comes  the  revelation  that 
this  patient  burden-bearer  is  laden  with  the  sorrows  of 
her  own  people— the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  South- 
land. 

The  strength  of  "The  Crisis"  is  not  in  the  spectacular 
element.  It  is  a  war  story  without  very  much  war  in 
it ;  the  melodramatic  features  are  pleasantly  absent.  The 
account  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at  Freeport  is 
more  actual  and  effective  than  a  battle  scene  in  the 
average  war  story — ^and  that  debate  meant  vastly  more 
than  many  a  battle.  So  of  the  book  as  a  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  it  deals  with  causes  rather  than  with  out- 
ward results.  Mr.  Churchill  has  taken  his  work  seri- 
ously ;  he  has  followed  up  a  bold  conception  with  a  thor- 
ough and  virile  execution  that  commands  our  respect. 
There  is  not  a  dull  or  lifeless  page  in  the  book.  The 
reader's  interest  is  held  by  the  theme  itself,  not  by  any 
artifice  of  plot  or  literary  device  of  any  sort.  The  ques- 
tion how  far  the  historian's  materials  may  be  legiti- 
mately employed  by  the  novelist  is  a  question  for  the 
critics  to  wrangle  over.  Whatever  their  decision  may 
be  (if  they  ever  reach  a  decision),  Mr.  Churchill  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  achievement  of  his  purpose.  He 
has  solved  the  problem  in  his  own  way,  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  we  venture  to  say,  of  his  readers.  More 
clearly  than  any  other  story-writer  of  his  day,  he  has 
pointed  out  to  us  what  the  fathers  fought  for  and  what 
the  present  generation  is  to  live  for, — the.  heritage  of 
sound  and  true  Americanism. 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS. 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION,  AND 
EXPLORATION. 

The  Bolivian  Andes.    By  Sir  Martin  Conway.    8vo,  pp. 

408.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $3. 

The  famous  mountain-climber.  Sir  Martin  Conway,  gives 
In  this  volume  a  record  of  his  climbing  and  exploration  In 
the  Cordillera  In  the  years  1898  and  1900.  Apart  from  the 
new  Information  furnished  by  the  author  concerning  the 
unexplored  heights  of  the  Andes,  this  book  gives  many  facts 
of  commercial  Interest  regarding  the  rubber  Industry,  the 
gold  mines  of  the  region,  and  other  Industrial  matters.  It 
Is  a  book  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  freshest  and  most 
readable  account  of  the  little-known  country  which  has 
come  so  late  within  the  scope  of  this  English  explorer's 
efforts. 
The  New  Brazil.    By  Marie  Robinson  Wright.    Large 

4to,  pp.  450.    Philadelphia :  George  Barrie  &  Son. 

$10. 

Mrs.  Marie  Robinson  Wright  has  written  an  encyclo- 
pedic account  of  the  history  and  resources  of  Brazil.  The 
work  gives  special  attention  to  the  commercial  and  Indus^ 
trial  features  of  the  country,  and  Is  believed  to  be  the  first 
work  on  Brazil  published  In  English  since  the  transf  orma- 
tlon  from  empire  to  repubUc  The  author  has  made  ex- 
tended journeys  in  Brazil,  covering  thousands  ot  miles  and 
requiring  nearly  two  years  for  completion.  The  book  Is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs. 
Compilation  of  Narratives  of  Explorations  in  Alaska. 

4to,  pp.  856.    Washington  :  Government  Printing 

Office. 

This  volume,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  embraces  in  narrative  form 
the  records  of  various  expeditions  made  to  Alaska  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  United  States  army,  beginning 
with  that  of  Lieutenant  Raymond  In  1800,  and  closing  with 
those  of  AbercromWe,  Glenn,  and  Richardson  In  1899.  This 
report  Is  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  thus  far  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government  with  reference  to  Alaska,  and 
for  a  long  time  to  come  It  Is  likely  to  be  the  most  useful  ref- 
erence ^ork  dealing  with  this  portion  of  our  national  do- 
main. Numerous  maps  and  Illustrations  accompany  the 
text. 

In  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan  :  Being  the  Record  of 
Three  Years'  Exploration.  By  Captain  H.  H.  P. 
Deasy.  8vo,  pp.  420.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
&Co.    15. 

An  important  addition  to  the  recent  literature  of  Orien- 
tal  travel  has  been  made  by  Captain  Deasy,  late  of  the 
Onsen's  Lancers,  who  presents  the  public  with  a  record  of 
bis  Journeys  and  explorations  in  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan  Other  writers  have  acquainted  us  with  some  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  any  one  who  ventures  into 
ms  wild  region,  and  Captain  Deasy^s  tale  of  ad^e^tu^e  *« 
no  exception  to  the  experiences  of  all  recent  travelers  In  that 
^rtSf  the  globe.  What  gives  his  book  BPJcial  va  ue  Is 
the  fact  that  his  explorations  were  conducted  In  a  methodl- 
cal  manner  and  covered  a  period  of  three  years.  Anaong 
the  Ulus^^Mons  of  the  volume  are  numerous photographsof 
the  scenery  and  people. 

With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and  Temple.     By  Susie 

Carson  Rijnhart,M.D.    12mo,  pp.  400.    New  York: 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.50. 

Mrs  Rljnhart  gives  an  account  in  this  book  of  her  four 

yeai?";sVdence  on  the  Tibetan  ^<>r<i;^^«^?^  °/„  ^^™ 

into  the  far  Interior  of  the  country  undertaken  in  1M8.    The 

SSietlc  feature  of  this  journey  is  the  fact  that  of  the  little 

Srty  that  started  Mrs.  Rljnhart  herself  is  th®  «jl«  »^- 

vtvor,  her  husband  and  little  son  having  perished.   Mrs. 


Rljnhart  has  incorporated  in  her  narrative  many  facts  con- 
cerning the  customs  and  social  conditions  of  the  Tibetan 
people. 
Nigeria.    By  Charles  Henry  Robinson.    12mo,  pp.  223. 

New  York  :  M.  S.  Mansfield  &  Co.    $2. 

In  this  volume  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Robinson  describes 
that  portion  of  Africa  which  has  only  recently  been  made  a 
part  of  the  British  empire.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  full 
significance  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1898,  recognizing 
Great  Brltoln's  claim  to  Nigeria,  has  been  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  world  at  large.  This  treaty  definitely  acknowl- 
edges  a  British  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  the  territory 
dominated  by  the  great  Hausa-speaking  race,  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  probably  26,000,000,  of  whom  about  15,000,000  speak 
the  Hausa  language.  Apart  from  the  British  possessions  In 
India  and  Burma,  there  Is  no  native  state  now  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  empire  which  can  compare  in  popula- 
tion, size,  and  Importance  with  this  protectorate  of  Nigeria. 

Every-Day  Life  in  Washington.  By  Charles  N.  Pep- 
per. 8vo,  pp.  416.  New  York  :  The  Christian  Her- 
ald.   $1. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  the  author  of  this  work,  who 
follows  a  method  of  his  own,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
readable  and  Instructive  description  of  the  federal  capital. 
Mr.  Pepper*s  text  Is  enlivened  by  countless  allusions  to  the 
personalities  of  Washington's  public  men,  while  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Illustration  quite  as  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
people  as  to  buildings  and  natural  scenery.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  many  which  are  wholly  outside  the  scope 
of  the  ordinary  guide-book,  but  which  are  not  for  that  rea- 
son less  pertinent  to  the  requirements  of  the  American  tour- 
ist and  sIght-seer. 

The  Tenth  Island  :  Being  Some  Account  of  Newfound- 
land.   By  Beckles  Willson.    With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Whiteway,  K.C.M.G., 
and  Some  Remarks  on  Newfoundland  and  the  Navy 
by  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  C.B.    12mo,  pp.  215. 
New  York  :  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co.    $1.50. 
Americans  desirous  of  informing  themselves  on  the  re- 
sources of  Newfoundland  will  find  an  Interesting  account  of 
the  people,  politics,  problems,  and  peculiarities  of  that 
country  In  "The  Tenth  Island,"  by  Mr.  Beckles  Willson. 
It  Is  not  always  remembered  even  by  Englishmen  that  New- 
foundland was  the  first  of  England's  colonies,  nor,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  Mr.  Willson,  that  Newfoundland's  fisheries 
formed  the  foundation  of  England's  naval  greatness.    In 
recent  years  the  railroad-building  and  other  operations  in- 
itiated by  Mr  Robert  Held  have  attracted  world-wide  atten- 
tion, and  the  Island  seems  to  be  Just  entering  on  a  new  era 
of  commercial  and  Industrial  growth. 

Australasia,  the  Commonwealth,  and  New  Zealand. 

(The  Temple  Primers.)    By  Arthur  W.  Jose.    24mo, 

pp.  172.    New  York:   The   Macmillan   Company. 

40  cents. 

This  compact  little  book  In  the  series  of  "Temple 
Primers"  gives  the  most  essential  facts  relating  to  the  his- 
tory, resources,  and  prospects  of  England's  Australian  colo- 
nies. The  chapters  on  **The  Political  Mechanism,"  "  Self- 
Qovernment,"  and  '* Social  Development"  are  especially 
suggestive  to  American  readers. 

The  Niagara  Book.    By  W.  D.  Howells,  Mark  Twain, 
Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  and  others.    12mo,  pp. 
853.    New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 
In  this  volume  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  described  by 

W.  D.  Howells,  Mark  Twain,  Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  and 

other  well-known  t»  rlters,  each  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

The  book  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  "guide"  to  the  falls. 
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but  it  should  be  read  by  every  intending  visitor  to  the  great 
cataract,  and  in  this  *"  Pan-American  "  season  there  are 
likely  to  be  more  such  visitors  than  ever  before. 

NATURE-STUDY. 

Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts.  By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  12mo,  pp.  858.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
Ian  Company.    $2.50. 

The  aim  of  this  book,  both  in  text  and  in  illustration,  is  to 
present  the  wild  flower  in  its  native  environment,— In  other 
words,  the  flower  with  the  landscape  as  a  setting.  The  an- 
thor*s  treatment  is  from  the  artistic  rather  than  the  strictly 
scientiflc  point  of  view.  The  illustrations  of  the  work  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  photographs  made  by  the  author  and  Mr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland.  Several  of  the  full-page  pictures 
printed  with  dark  backgrounds  are  singularly  effective. 

Insect  Life :  An  Introdaction  to  Nature-Stndy.  By 
John  Henry  Comstock.  12mo,  pp.  849.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Go.    $1.75. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Comstock^s  manual  of 
insect-study,  several  colored  plates  have  been  Introduced. 
These,  together  with  the  many  original  illustrations  en- 
graved by  Mrs.  Comstock  especially  for  the  work,  serve  to 
convey  a  vivid  notion  of  the  various  species  described.  Pro- 
fessor Comstock^B  book  has  long  had  a  place  of  its  own  as  an 
aid  to  teachers  of  nature-study  in  public  schools,  to  students 
of  higher  schools,  and  to  others  interested  in  outdoor  life. 

Moths  and  Batterflies.  By  Mary  C.  Dickerson.  Svo, 
pp.  844.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    12.50. 

Tills  is  an  un technical  work  designed  as  a  firuide  for  the 
study  of  moths  and  butterflies  during  the  summer  months. 
It  identifies  by  means  of  photographs  from  life  forty  common 
forms,  in  caterpillar,  chrysalis  or  cocoon,  and  adult  stages. 
The  book  makes  clear  the  external  structure  adapting  the 
creature  to  its  life,  and  describes  and  illustrates  the  changes 
in  form  from  caterpillar  to  chrysalis  and  from  chrysalis  to 
butterfly.  A  child^s  observation  of  nature  may  be  profltably 
directed  by  the  Judicious  use  of  this  very  suggestive  volume. 

Mosquitoes :  How  They  Live ;  How  They  Carry  Dis- 
ease ;  How  They  Are  Classified ;  How  They  May  Be 
Destroyed.  By  L.  O.  Howard.  12mo,  pp.  241. 
New  York :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Recent  endeavors  to  mitigate  the  mosquito  scourge  in 
certain  parts  of  our  country  have  met  with  more  or  less  ridi- 
cule in  the  newspapers.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that 
these  crusades  have  really  been  measurably  successful,  and 
that  they  are  based  upon  purely  practical  and  rational  prin- 
ciples. It  has  been  declared  by  one  enthusiast,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  enduring  the  mosquito  plague 
than  for  allowing  the  smallpox  to  ravage  communities  as  it 
did  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  Dr.  Howard  in- 
forms us  in  the  introduction  to  his  valuable  treatise  that 
work  against  mosquitoes  is  being  undertaken  everywhere  by 
'individuals  and  communities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Dr. 
Howard  has  written  out  in  this  volume  what  is  known  about 
mosquitoes  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  from  the  medi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  from  the  practical  side.  Dr.  Howard 
points  out  to  physicians  how  the  different  kinds  of  mosqui- 
toes can  be  distinguished,  indicating  characteristic  habits 
of  the  breeding-places  of  those  forms  which  spread  malaria 
and  yellow  fever.  A  fuU  exposition  is  given  of  the  remedial 
measures  to  be  employed  in  mosquito-ridden  neighborhoods. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 

Social  Control :  A  Survey  of  the  Foundations  of  Order. 
By  Edward  Als worth  Ross.  12mo,  pp.  468.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

In  this  work.  Professor  Ross  seeks  to  determine  how  far 
the  order  that  we  see  about  us  is  due  to  social  infiuences. 
This  social  order,  however,  cannot  be  explained  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  contribution  of  the  individual,  and  it  Is 
therefore  part  of  Prof ewor  Ross*  task  to  distingolsh  the  In- 


dividuaPs  contribution  from  that  of  society.  Having  done 
this,  he  proceeds  to  bring  to  light  what  is  contained  in  this 
social  contribution.  Professor  Ross  has  been  engaged  In  the 
studies  resulting  in  this  book  during  the  past  six  years,  hav- 
ing made  extended  research  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Por- 
tions of  the  studies  have  already  been  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology^  and  have  won  the  highest 
praise  of  American  specialists  in  the  field  of  social  psychol- 
ogy, resulting  in  an  invitation  to  Professor  Ross  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  at  Harvard  University  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Government,  or  Human  Evolution  :  Individualism  and 
Collectivism.  By  Edmond  Kelly.  12mo,  pp.  xv— 
608.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Eelly^s  second  volume  on  government  is  devoted 
wholly  to  the  subjects  of  *' Individualism  "and  *^  Collectiv- 
ism," meaning  by  the  latter  term  the  method  by  which  so- 
cial justice  may  be  promoted.  Collectivism  as  an  ideally 
perfect  state  of  society  forms  no  essential  part  of  the  collec- 
tivist  programme  as  studied  by  Mr.  Kelly,  although  in  the 
explanation  of  what  collectivism  is  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  ideal  collectivist  state.  Having  started 
in  Ills  investigations  with  an  admittedly  strong  bias  in  favor 
of  individualism,  Mr.  Kelly  has  so  far  revised  his  opinionsas 
to  discard  much  of  Herbert  Spencer*s  philosophy  while  still 
seeing  in  socialism  not  a  few  economic  fallacies.  In  other 
words,  his  effort  is  **  to  preserve  the  care  for  the  individual 
which  distinguishes  human  from  pre-humaa  evolution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  recover  the  care  for  the  race— for  the 
community— which  man  in  departing  from  nature  seems  un- 
wisely to  have  neglected." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Rights  and  Privileges  Guaranteed  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  By  Henry  Brannon  (Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia).  8vo,  pp.  562. 
Cincinnati :  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Treatises  on  the  Constitution  always  find  readers  in  this 
country  within  or  without  the  legal  profession.  Judge 
Brannon,  of  the  West  Yirginia  Supreme  Court,  rightly  re- 
garding the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  additions  to  the  American  Constitution,  has  writ- 
ten a  volume  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  personal 
rights  guaranteed  by  this  amendment,  considering  also  its 
various  bearings  on  State  action  and  the  relations  of  States 
to  the  federal  government.  The  scope  of  Judge  Brannon^s 
discussion  includes  such  topics  as  the  restrictions  that  may 
be  imposed  upon  monopolies  and  trusts,  the  power  to  re- 
strain by  injunction,  strikes  and  boycotts,  the  subject  f  ex- 
clusive charters  and  grants  b^*  States  and  municipalities  as 
fostering  monopolies,  the  rights  of  neutralization  and  expa- 
triation, the  power  of  the  United  States  to  acquire,  hold, 
and  govern  foreign  territory,  and  many  other  incidental  and 
cognate  subjects. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective, 
and  Delinquent  Classes,  and  of  their  Social  Treat- 
ment. By  Charles  Richmond  Henderson.  12mo, 
pp.  897.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Although  this  volume  is  nominally  the  second  edition 
of  a  book  some  time  out  of  print,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  new 
book.  It  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  ex- 
perience and  study  of  the  classes  of  which  it  treats.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  been  a  close  observer  of  those  classes,  of  so- 
ciety's methods  of  dealing  with  them,  and  of  the  organized 
work  of  European  countries  in  their  behalf.  His  book  Is  a 
systematic  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  insan- 
ity, pauperism,  crime,  and  kindred  evils.  It  contains  the 
latest  authoritative  data  concerning  these  problems. 

Substitutes  for  the  Saloon.  By  Raymond  Calkins. 
12mo,  pp.  397.  Boston :  Houghton,  MifiSin  &  Ca 
ll.SO. 

This  is  the  third  volume  issued  by  direction  of  the 
Ooomiittee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
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leiiL  The  irarpooe  of  this  body  has  now  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public  that  it  hardly  reqolres  explanation.  It 
was  organized  in  1896  '^  to  secure  a  body  of  facts  which  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  Intelligent  public  and  private  action." 
It  has  proceeded  to  collect  and  collate  such  data,  and  among 
the  results  of  its  worlc  are  two  volumes  entitled,  respective- 
ly, '*The  Liquor  Problem  in  Its  Legislative  Aspects"  and 
^Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem."  The  present 
volume  is  issued  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee 
appointed  from  the  Ethical  Sub-Committee,  which,  as  origi- 
nally constituted,  was  made  up  of  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody, 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  and  Prof. 
WlUiam  M.  Sloane.  (Mr.  Warner's  death  occurred  after 
the  committee  began  its  labors.)  The  problem  approached 
by  Mr.  Calkins  is  that  of  the  saloon ;  and  the  single  aspect  of 
that  problem  which  is  considered  is  the  contribution  of  the 
saloon  to  BoclabiUty.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  club  life  as  related  to  the  saloon  as  a  social  center, 
and  of  the  various  substitutes  offered  for  the  saloon,  such  as 
lonch-rooms  and  coffee-houses,  social  clubs  and  athletic  as- 
sociations, settlements,  reading-rooms,  gymnasiums,  etc. 
The  citiee  selected  for  special  study  were  San  Francisco, 
Denver.  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  Mem- 
phis. The  volume  represents  a  vast  amount  of.  inquiry  de- 
voted to  this  single  aspect  of  the  problem  of  temperance 
reform. 

Tenement  Conditions  in  Chicago.  Report  by  the  In- 
▼estigating  Committee  of  the  City  Homes  Associa- 
tion. Text  by  Robert  Hunter.  8vo,  pp.  208.  Chi- 
cago :  City  Homes  Association. 

The  City  Homes  Association  of  Chicago  is  endeavoring 
to  establish  small  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  one  or  more 
municipal  lodging-houses  on  the  model  of  those  in  New 
York  and  Boeton,  and  to  secure  better  tenement-houses.  As 
a  first  step  toward  better  housing  conditions  in  Chicago, 
the  association  has  prosecuted  an  investigation  of  tenement 
conditions,  and  the  results  of  this  investigation  are  now 
given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  the  associa- 
tion's committee.  Districts  were  selected  as  showing  the 
worst  sanitary  and  housing  evils,  and  these  districts  were 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  committee.  In  the  work  of  enu- 
merating the  tenement-house  population  of  these  districts. 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  formerly  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  and  now  of  Cornell,  served  as  director,  and  fur- 
nished the  committee  with  a  statement  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions found,  together  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  statistical 
tables.  The  report  as  now  submitted  not  only  shows  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  but  also  compares  the  conditions  in 
Chicago  with  those  elsewhere.  It  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

The  Jew  in  London :  A  Study  of  Racial  Character  and 
Present-Day  Conditions.  By  C.  Russell  and  H.  S. 
Lewis.  12mo,  pp.  xxxi--288.  New  York  :  T.  Y. 
Growell  &  Co.    $1.50. 

These  studies  of  **  The  Jew  in  London  "  were  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Toynbee  Trustees.  The  writer  of 
the  first  essay,  **  The  Jewish  Question  in  the  East  End," 
is  Mr.  Russell,  an  Oxford  graduate,  who  spent  a  year  in 
and  about  Whitechapel  visiting  the  homes  and  clubs  and 
meeting-places  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  presents  an- 
other view  of  the  same  subject,  is  himself  a  Jew,  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate,  and  an  Oriental  scholar.  In  several  ofilcial 
capacities  he  has  come  into  close  and  various  contact  with 
the  Jews  of  the  Whitechapel  district.  The  problems  dis- 
cussed in  this  volunte  are ''  The  Social  Question,"  ''  The  In- 
dustrial Question,"  and  ''The  Religious  Question."  Under 
the  first  head,  the  mingling  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  popu- 
lation is  considered ;  under  the  second,  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  maintaining  or  diminishing  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Jews ;  and  under  the  third,  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  religion  in  exercising  an  influence  toward  maintain- 
ing the  tribal  and  exclusive  character  of  Judaism.   These 


are  all  vital  problems  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  London,  and  the  book  has  a  distinct  value  for 
American  students. 

Our  Land  and  Land  Policy.  Speeches,  Lectures,  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings.  By  Henry  George.  New 
York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $2.50. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  selections  of  miscellaneous 
written  and  spoken  utterances  of  Henry  George  not  other- 
wise appearing  in  book  form.  The  essay  on  "  Our  Land  and 
Land  Policy"  was  originally  published  in  1871,  when  its 
author  was  only  locally  known  in  San  Francisco  as  a  news- 
paper writer.  It  contains  the  original  idea  of  **  Progress 
and  Poverty."  Only  about  a  thousand  copies  of  the  original 
edition  were  sold.  The  present  volume  includes  also  essays 
on  *"  The  Study  of  Political  Economy,"  ''The  American  Re- 
public," "The  Crime  of  Poverty,"  " Land  and  Taxation," 
'"Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal,'"  "To  Workingmen,"  '"Thy  King- 
dom Come,' "  "  Justice  the  Object— Taxation  the  Means," 
"  Causes  of  the  Business  Depression,"  and  "  Peace  by  Stand- 
ing Army." 

Monopolies  Past  and  Present :  An  Introductory  Study. 
By  James  Edward  Le  Rossignol.  12mo,  pp.  256. 
New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1.25. 

In  this  volume.  Professor  Le  Rossignol  traces  the  history 
of  monopolies  back  to  ancient  times,  adducing  as  typical 
examples  the  hard  bargain  driven  by  Jacob  with  his  brother 
Esau  and  the  corner  in  food  products  manipulated  by  Jacob's 
wily  son  Joseph  during  the  famine  in  Egypt.  The  author 
also  states  the  problems  connected  with  modem  monopolies, 
and  encourages  the  reader  to  work  out  solutions  of  his  own 
based  on  a  study  of  past  and  present  conditions. 

Talk  on  Civics.  By  Henry  Holt.  12mo,  pp.  xxvi— 4W. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Holt  has  made  a  unique  contribution 
to  our  politico-economic  literature.  While  the  discussion 
covers  the  whole  field  of  civic  relations,  Mr.  Holt's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  deals  with  economic  considerations  far 
more  than  is  customary  in  the  ordinary  text-book  on  "  civ- 
ics." Mr.  Holt  devotes  a  large  proportion  of  his  book  to  a 
discussion  of  property  rights.  This  is  followed  by  chapters 
on  money,  public  works,  charities,  municipal  government, 
and  taxation,  material  under  all  these  heads  being  arranged 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  authorities  largely 
followed  by  Mr.  Holt  in  this  treatise  are  among  the  experts 
in  the  discussion  and  treatment  of  the  various  problems 
considered,  and  his  novel  method  has  enabled  him  to  utilise 
a  great  body  of  fresh  and  important  data. 

Taxation  of  Corporations  in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  By  Robert  Harvey 
Whitten.  (New  York  State  Library  Bulletin  61.) 
8vo,  pp.  104.  Albany :  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.    Paper,  26  cents. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Whitten,  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
whose  bulletins  of  comparative  legislation  are  so  widely 
used,  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  systems  of  taxa- 
tion of  corporations  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  This  study  has  been 
published  in  a  bulletin  by  the  New  York  State  Library,  and 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  legislators  and  others 
interested  in  revising  State  laws  dealing  with  corporations. 

Domestic  Service.  By  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon.  12mo, 
pp.  xxvii— 8S8.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

A  second  edition  of  Professor  Salmon's  valuable  treatise 
on  domestic  service  has  been  called  for,  and  a  supplementary 
chapter  on  the  condition  of  domestic  service  in  Europe  has 
been  incorporated.  This  chapter  is  based  largely  on  inqui- 
ries made  at  various  times  during  the  past  ton  years  of  heads 
of  households  and  housekeepers  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  Features  common  to  all  these  countries 
have  been  indicated,  as  well  as  some  peculiar  to  each.   It 
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may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  information 
which  serves  as  the  basis  of  Professor  Salmon^s  book  was 
obtained  through  a  series  of  blanks  sent  out  during  the  years 
1889-90.  Three  schedules  were  prepared,— one  for  employ- 
ers, one  for  employees,  and  one  asking  for  miscellaneous  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Woman^s  Exchange,  the  teaching 
of  household  employments,  and  kindred  subjects.  These 
inquiries  resulted  in  a  body  of  information  such  as  had 
never  before  been  gathered  in  this  country  by  any  agency, 
public  or  private. 

Municipal  Accounting :  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on 
the  Subject  of  Municipal  Accounts,  Illustrated  by 
Specimens  of  Improved  Forms  of  Books  and  Reports. 
By  F.  H.  Macpherson.  8vo,  pp.  46.  Detroit :  The 
Book-Keeper  Publishing  Company.    $8. 

A  book  which  should  prove  helpful  to  financial  officers 
of  municipalities  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Macpher- 
son, a  member  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants. Mr.  Macpherson  treats  the  whole  question  of 
municipal  accounts  In  a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner, 
illustrating  his  points  by  specimen  forms.  The  book  in- 
cludes also  tabular  computations  showing  the  interest-earn- 
ing power  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.  8vo,  pp.  672—611.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    $7.50. 

Mr.  Augustus  John  Cuthbert  Hare,  throughout  the  sixty- 
seven  years  of  his  life,  has  had  acquaintance  with  a  remark- 
ably large  number  of  interesting  and  gifted  people,— not 
merely  people  of  title  and  social  position,  but  the  class  of 
people  who  write  entertaining  letters,  tell  good  stories,  and 
have  seen  the  world.  Mr.  Hare  himself  is  best  known  in  the 
United  States  as  the  author  of  "Walks  in  Rome,"  "  Cities 
of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,"  "Venice  and  Florence," 
and  other  boolcs  of  Italian  travel  and  description.  In  all  the 
1,800  pages  of  the  two  volumes  before  us.  covering  the  last 
thirty  years  of  Mr.  Harems  life,  comparatively  little  of  the 
author^s  personality  is  revealed.  The  volumes  derive  their 
chief  interest  from  the  correspondence  of  the  author's  nota- 
ble friends. 

The  Hall  of  Fame.  By  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken. 
12mo,  pp.  292.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.75. 

Chancellor  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, contributed  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
November  of  last  year  the  first  authorized  account  of  the  se- 
lection of  names  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, has  prepared,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Univer- 
sity Senate,  an  official  book  as  a  statement  of  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  of  its  history  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1900.  Popular  interest  has  demanded  such 
a  work  as  this,  and  Chancellor  MacCracken  has  wisely  ap- 
pended brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  twenty-nine  per- 
sonages selected  in  1900  by  the  electors.  An  ap];>endix  con- 
tains judgments  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  editors  of  important 
Journals  and  magazines. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By  Walter  Allen.  (Riverside  Bio- 
graphical Series.)  16mo,  pp.  158.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    75  cents. 

A  good  brief  biography  of  General  Grant  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Walter  Allen  to  the  "  Riverside  Biographical 
Series."  Like  most  of  the  biographers  of  the  great  com- 
mander—and their  name  is  legion— Mr.  Allen  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  his  hero's  military  career,  giving  comparatively 
little  space  to  General  Grant's  record  in  civil  life  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  In  his  view,  the  acceptance 
of  the  Presidency  was  a  mistake  ■  Grant's  place  was  never 
In  politics. 


Stevensoniana :  Being  a  Reprint  of  Various  Literary 
and  Pictorial  Miscellany  Associated  with  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  the  Man  and  His  Work.  12mo, 
pp.  94.    New  York  :  M.  F.  Mansfield.    $1.50. 

Under  this  title  much  interesting  material  associated  in 
one  way  and  another  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  been 
collected.  An  essay  by  Stevenson  on ''  Books  Which  Have 
Influenced  Me"  is  a  characteristic  personal  revelation. 
Several  critical  essays  are  reprinted  from  the  English  liter- 
ary journals. 

Remembrances  of  Emerson.  By  John  Albee.  12mo, 
pp.  154.    New  York  :  Robert  G.  Cooke.    $1.25. 

While  Mr.  Albee  makes  no  claim  to  long  or  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  Emerson,  his  **  Remembrances** 
are  interesting  as  revealing  Emerson's  influence  on  the 
young  men  of  his  time.  It  was  as  a  student  and  disciple 
that  Mr.  Albee  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Concord  phi- 
losopher. 

The  Passing  of  the  Great  Queen  :  A  Tribute  to  the 
Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina.  By  Marie  CorellL 
16mo,  pp.  89.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

Victoria:  Maid,  Matron,  Monarch.  By  " Grapho "  (J. 
A.  Adams).  12mo,  pp.  252.  Chicago :  Advance 
Publishing  Company.    50  cents. 

SOME  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Civil  History  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  By  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  12mo,  pp.  318.  Rich- 
mond, Va.:  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company. 
$1.25. 

Dr.  Curry*s  exposition  of  the  character  and  motives  of 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  forty  years  ago  is  of  the 
highest  Importance  as  testimony  and  as  history.  The  only 
fault  to  be  found  with  his  latest  book  is  its  brevity.  Dr. 
Curry  was  himself  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  of  the 
seceding  States,  which,  acting  as  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, prepared  the  organic  law  of  the  Confederacy,  organized 
the  new  government,  and  set  its  wheels  in  motion.  This 
little  volume,— in  which  he  tells  us  of  the  causes  of  secession, 
the  organization  of  the  Confederate  government,  its  financial 
and  diplomatic  operations,  and  its  foremost  men,— while 
very  informal  in  its  method  and  arrangement,  shows  no 
marks  of  carelessness  or  inaccuracy.  Dr.  Curry*s  accept- 
ance of  the  results  of  the  war  have  been  as  complete  as  if  he 
had  legislated  and  fought  on  the  Northern  side  instead  of 
the  Southern.  With  the  new  order  of  things  he  holds  that  a 
fundamental  revolution  has  come  about  in  the  nature  of  our 
government.  Under  the  Constitution  as  H  originally  was  he 
defends  without  a  single  misgiving  both  the  logic  and  the 
statesmanship  of  the  secession  movement.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
Dr.  Curry  may  give  the  country  his  personal  memoirs  in 
great  detail.  His  recollections  of  men  and  events  are  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
By  Janie8  Morton  Callahan.  12mo,  pp.  801.  Balti- 
more :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Callahan,  whose  previous  studies  in  American  diplo- 
matic history  have  appeared  in  several  volumes,— one  or  two 
of  which  have  first  taken  form  in  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  an  annual  course  known  as  the  Albert 
Shaw  Lectures  on  Diplomatic  History,— jiow  gives  us  a  sys- 
tematic and  valuable  statement  of  the  attempts  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  to  gain  European  support,  this  volume  also 
being  the  outcome  of  another  course  of  lectures  at  Balti- 
more. Dr.  Callahan^s  studies  have  been  thorough  and  im- 
partial, and  have  omitted  no  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion,  while  large  use  has  been  made  of  the  United  StatM 
Government's  accumulation  of  Confederate  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence. 
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Th©  May-Flower  and  Her  Log,  Jtily  IS,  1630-May  «, 
leai,  Chiefly  from  Original  Sources.  By  Azel 
Ames.  4to,  pp.  xxii— «75.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    18. 

By  an  unfortunate  error  of  the  press,  the  expression 
**Log  of  the  Mayfiower"  has  heon  applied  to  the  recovered 
original  manuscript  of  Bradford's  '*  History  of  Plimoth 
Plantation."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  log  of  the  May- 
flower^s  voyage,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  hopelessly  lost. 
The  daily  happenings  of  the  voyage,  however,  were  recorded 
by  the  participants  in  one  way  and  another,  and  have  been 
handed  down  through  all  the  years,  until  at  last  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  collect  them  and  present  a  true  journal  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  This  labor  has  been 
patiently  performed  by  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  and  the  results  are 
presented  in  the  volume  before  us.  As  antecedent  to  the 
story  of  the  voyage.  Dr.  Ames  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
ship  itself  and  of  her  consort,  the  Speedwell ;  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  securing  them,  of  the  preparations  for  the 
voyage,  of  the  so-called  **  merchant  adventurers  "  who  had  a 
large  share  in  sending  them  to  sea,  of  their  officers  and 
crews,  and  of  the  various  incidents  that  led  to  the  final  con- 
eoUdation  of  the  passengers  and  lading  on  the  Mayflower  for 
the  belated  ocean  voyage.  Dr.  Ames  has  succeeded  in  un- 
earthing many  important  facts  regarding  the  equipment  of 
the  Mayflower^  the  accommodations  enjoyed  by  her  passen- 
gers, and  various  details  relating  to  both  passengers  and 
crew.  The  list  of  Mayflower  voyagers  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Ames  with  great  care  and  by  consultation  with  many 
original  authorities.  Members  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  and 
other  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  company  will  find  Dr. 
Ames*  book  a  repository  of  virtually  all  that  is  known  con- 
cerning their  ancestors.  The  volume  is  the  result  of  fifteen 
years  of  painstaking  study,  and  embodies  the  ripest  results 
of  modern  historical  investigation  on  an  important  episode 
in  Colonial  history. 

China  and  the  Allies.    By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor. 

Two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  XX  vi— 382,  xxv— 446.    New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $7.50. 

The  fullest  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  dis^ 
turbances  in  China,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer  insur- 
rection to  the  arrival  of  Count  von  Waldersee,  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Oriental  traveler,  Mr.  A.  Henry 
Savage  Landor.  Mr.  Landor*s  narrative  of  the  horrible  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  the  missionaries  and  other  foreigners 
in  the  summer  of  1900  is  perhaps  all  the  more  vivid  and  sym- 
pathetic because  of  the  author's  own  experiences  in  years 
past  among  the  Buddhist  Lamas  of  Tibet.  No  traveler  from 
the  Occident  has  a  better  comprehension  of  the  Asiatic  atti- 
tude toward  foreigners  than  has  Mr.  Landor.  His  study  of 
Chinese  conditions  is  intelligent  and  convincing ;  and  while 
he  believes  that  mistakes  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  American  and  European  misHlonaries,  he  in- 
dulges in  no  wholesale  condemnation  of  their  methods,  and 
is  far  from  attributing  the  Boxer  uprising  to  any  special  an- 
tipathy toward  missionaries.  It  was,  in  his  view,  an  anti- 
foreign  rather  than  an  anti-missionary  movement.  Most  of 
the  pictures  accompanying  Mr.  Landor's  narrative  are  from 
photographs,  several  of  which  were  taken  during  the  active 
hostilities. 

History  and  General  Description  of  New  France.    By 
Rev.  P.  F.  X.  De  Charlevoix,  S.J.     Translated  from 
the  Original  Edition  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea.    With  a  New  Memoir  and  Bib- 
liography of  the  Translator,    by  Noah    Famham 
Morrison.     Six  volumes.    Vol.  I.,  4to,  pp.  xiv— 286. 
New  York :  Francis  P.  Harper.    13  a  volume. 
Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea's  translation  of  Charlevoix's 
history  of  New  France  appeared  in  1866,  and  as  only  150  sets 
were  ever  sold,  the  work  is  now  very  rare.    For  that  reason, 
the  new  edition,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  Just  come  to 
hand,  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  historical  students.    Be- 
sides giving  a  full  history  of  Canada  down  to  1740,  Charlevoix 
gives  in  detail  the  early  history  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New 


Hampshire,  New  York,  and  the  States  of  the  middle  West, 
and  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Charlevoix  wrote  in 
1740,  after  having  spent  many  years  in  Canada  mingling  with 
the  survivors  and  descendants  of  those  whose  actions  are 
described.  He  had  access  to  the  official  archives  at  Quebec 
and  Paris.  These  facts  have  given  his  "New  France*'  a 
superiority  over  any  contemporary  work. 

The  Old  Plantation :  How  We  Lived  in  Great  House 
and  Cabin  Before  the  War.  By  James  Battle  Avi- 
rett.  12mo,  pp.202.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely 
Company.    $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  largest 
planters  and  slave-owners  of  eastern  North  Carolina  before 
the  war.  His  aim  has  been,  not  to  present  any  argument  in 
defense  of  the  Southern  planter  in  his  home  life,  but  to  pic- 
ture that  life  as  he  saw  it.  Such  pictures  of  plantation  life 
from  the  Southern  point  of  view  are  not  many,  and  they 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  younger  generation.  North  and 
South. 

The  Early  Empire  Builders  of  the  Great  West.  By 
Moses  K.  Armstrong.  8vo,  pp.  456.  St.  Paul,  Minn. : 
E.  W.  Porter.    $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  work  began  hft  frontier  life  west  of 
the  Mississippi  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  As  early  as  1866,  he  published  an  "  Early  His- 
tory of  Dakota  Territory."  The  present  volume  is  a  reprint 
of  that  work,  together  with  other  pioneer  sketches  of  early 
adventures,  Indian  wars,  overland  journeys,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  early  history  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

STUDIES  IN  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By 
Lyman  Abbott.  8vo,  pp.  408.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $2. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume.  Dr.  Abbott  describes  the 
new  school  of  biblical  interpretation  to  which  he  himself 
belongs  as  **  scientific,  because  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  it 
assumes  nothing  respecting  the  origin,  character,  and  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  but  expects  to  determine  by  such  study 
what  are  its  origin,  character,  and  authority ;  literary,  be- 
cause it  applies  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature  the  same 
canons  of  literary  criticism  which  are  applied  by  students  of 
other  world-literature;  evolutionary,  because  it  assumes 
that  the  laws,  institutions,  and  literature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  a  gradual  development  in  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion, not  an  instantaneous  creation  nor  a  series  of  instanta- 
neous creations."  Dr.  Abbott  tells  us  that  he  has  written 
this  book  for  a  double  purpose :  '"'  First,  to  tell  the  reader 
what  is  the  spirit  and  what  the  methods  and  the  general 
conclusions  of  this  school  respecting  the  Bible ;  and,  second, 
to  show  that  these  do  not  imperil  spiritual  faith,— that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  enhance  the  Bible  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  faith."  Students  of  literature  will  find  Dr. 
Abbott's  chapters  on  "Hebrew  Fiction,"  **A  Drama  of 
Love,"  "A  Spiritual  Tragedy,"  and  "A  Collection  of  Lyrics" 
especially  suggestive.  In  other  chapters  the  historical  and 
theological  aspects  of  the  subject  are  fully  discussed,  and 
the  law,  politics,  drama,  philosophy,  and  folk-lore  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  people  are  subjected  to  careful  analysis. 

T  he  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Edward  Day.  (The 
Semitic  Series.)  12mo,  pp.  255.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.35. 

In  the  **  Semitic  Series,"  edited  by  Prof.  James  A.  Craig, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  volume  on  "The  Social 
Life  of  the  Hebrews"  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Day.  The  life  which  the  people  actually  lived,  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  their  occupations  and  diversions,  their 
literature  and  education,  their  laws  and  Institutions  as  they 
developed,  are  especially  brought  out.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  clan  and  family,  to  the  social  significance  of  sacrifice, 
and  to  the  part  played  by  religion.  The  time  covered  is 
from  the  settlement  cf  Canaan  to  the  monarchy. 
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A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Bible. 
By  Richard  6.  Moulton.  12mo,  pp.  874.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Go.    $1.25. 

It  should  be  explained  that  this  little  book  is  not  an 
abridirment  of  Professor  Moulton's  work  on  ''  The  Literary 
Study  of  the  Bible ; "  the  puri)oses  of  the  two  books  are  en- 
tirely distinct,  the  larger  work  being  intended  for  students 
of  literature,  while  the  present  shorter  work  is  addressed  to 
the  general  reader.  No  theological  position  whatever  is 
taken  by  the  author;  the  content  of  the  Bible  from  the  lit- 
erary side  only  is  emphasized.  Professor  Moulton  presents 
its  lyrics,  ethics,  dramas,  its  histories,  philosophies,  and 
rhetoric,  in  a  vivid  and  attractive  manner.  Appendices 
contain  material  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students,  but  the  body  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said, 
is  a  purely  popular  exposition. 

The  BeligiouB  Spirit  in  the  Poets.  By  W.  Boyd  Car- 
penter. 12mo,  pp.  247.  New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.    $1.50. 

Religion  in  Literature  and  Religion  in  Life.  By  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke.  12rtio,  pp.  50.  New  York  :  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    60  cents. 

The  Bishop  of  Rli)on  gives  concrete  examples  of  the  in- 
terrelation of  religion  and  poetry,  taking  especially  the 
"Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,"  8penser*s  "Fafirie  Queene," 
Mar  lowers  "Dr.  Faustus,*'  Shakespeare's  *^  Tempest,"  Mil- 
ton*8  "  Comus,"  and  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner."  Dr.Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke  delivered,  in  1899,  two  lectures  in  the  three 
chief  university  cities  of  Scotland ;  they  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, and  have  been  revised  by  the  lecturer  f oi  publica- 
tion in  book  form.  In  a  more  summary  way  he  covers  much 
of  the  same  ground  as  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Knowl- 
edge. By  Elwood  Worcester.  Svo,  pp.  572.  New 
York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $3. 

Dr.  Worcester  hopes  that  his  book  will  find  a  place  with 
the  reading  public  "between  technical  handbooks  which 
are  instructive,  but  which  nobody  reads,  and  mere  popular 
effusions  which  are  read,  but  which  do  not  instruct."  Dr. 
Worcester  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  book  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  various  flood  traditions.  He  holds  that  the  flood 
myths  of  mankind  are  the  product  of  many  factors,  and  that 
among  these  were  mythical  and  naturalistic  elements. 

The  IMrst  Interpreters  of  Jesus.  By  George  HoUey 
Gilbert.  12mo,  pp.  429.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    $1.25. 

Under  this  title.  Professor  Gilbert  analyzes  the  teaching 
of  Paul,  the  teaching  of  the  minor  writers,  and  the  teaching 
of  John.  It  is  Professor  Gilbert^s  aim  to  set  forth  the  moral 
and  religious  views  which  these  ancient  Greek  writings  con- 
tained. "  It  is  not  to  defend  these  views.  It  is  not  to  show 
their  harmony  or  lack  of  harmony  with  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  or  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  in  subsequent 
ages.  The  solitary  question  with  which  we  here  approach 
these  documents  is  the  question  of  fact—What  do  they 
teach?" 

The  New  Epoch  for  Faith.  By  George  A.  Gordon. 
12mo,  pp.  xvii— 412w  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Gordon^s  book  is  an  optimistic  interpretation  of  mod- 
em religious  conditions  fro  31  the  point  of  view  of  progress- 
ive theology.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  movement 
in  the  direction  of  higher  criticism,  so  far  from  being  a  bug-« 
bear  to  Dr.  Gordon^s  faith,  are  regarded  by  him  as  most 
hopeful  signs  of  religious  development.  The  chapter-head- 
ings indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  book :  "  Things 
Assumed,"  "  The  Advent  of  Humanity,"  "  The  New  Appli- 
cation of  Christianity,"  "  The  Discipline  of  Doubt,"  "  The 
Return  of  Faith,"  '^The  New  Help  from  History,"  and 
"Things  Expected." 


Theology  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Es- 
says on  the  Present  Status  of  Christianity  and  Its 
Doctrines.  Edit^ed,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J. 
Vyrnwy  Morgan.  8vo,  pp.  zliv— 644.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.    $2.50. 

In  this  volume  the  present  status  of  Christianity  and  its 
doctrines  are  discussed  by  men  of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creeda 
Following  the  introductory  chapter  by  the  editor  there  is  an 
essay  on  "  Christianity  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  The  distinct  conceptions 
of  sovereignty  and  love  as  the  fundamental  idea  in  Chris- 
tianity are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Frank  Crane, of  Chicago.  Two  chapters  on  ^'  Evolu- 
tion and  Its  Relation  to  Ifan  and  Religion  "  are  contributed 
by  the  Yery  Rev.  H.  Martyn  Hart  and  Rabbi  EmilG.  Hirsch. 
"  Scripture  Inspiration  and  Authority  "  are  discussed  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Dixon  and  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell.  Prof.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  and  Prof.  Meredith  O.  Smith  write  on  "The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  Higher  Criticism."  Such  topics 
as  "  Divorce  and  Remarriage,"  "  Christian  Science,"  "  The 
Place  of  the  Church  in  Modem  Civilization,"  and  "  The  Re- 
ligious Condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race  "  are  treated  by 
eminent  authorities. 

The  Evolution  of  Immortality.  By  S.  D.  McConnell. 
12mo,  pp.  204.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Dr.  ]>f  cConneirs  book  is  chiefly  a  development  of  the  ar- 
gument for  a  conditional  immortality— i.e.,  an  immortality 
not  natural  to  man,  but  achieved  through  good  conduct  in 
this  life.  The  immortality  tnus  attained  is  not  understood 
by  Dr.  McConnell  as  eternal  life,  but  as  the  power  to  exist 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  death.  In  support  of  his 
main  thesis.  Dr.  McConnell  has  written  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  book,  which  will  doubtless  stimulate  discussion. 

The  Church  (Ecclesia).  By  George  Dana  Boardman. 
8vo,  pp.  221.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Dr.  Boardman  presents  the  subject  of  "  The  Church  **  in 
three  chief  topics :  First, "  The  Church  as  a  Primitive  Soci- 
ety ; "  second,  "  The  Church  as  a  Modem  Problem ; "  third, 
"  The  Church  as  a  Divine  Ideal."  Under  the  second  of  these 
heads  Dr.  Boardman  discusses  "  The  Mission  of  the  Church," 
"The  Modern  Problem  in  Church  Membership."  "The  Mod- 
em Problem  of  Baptism,"  "  The  Modern  Problem  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper,"  "Church  Creeds,"  "Church  Worship," 
"  Church  Polity,"  "  Church  Unification,"  and  other  topicsof 
practical  interest  to  the  modem  church. 

What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Church  ?  By  Frederick 
Stanley  Boot.  12mo,  pp.  188.  New  York :  The  Abbey 
Press.    $1. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Stanley  Root*s  criticisms  of  the 
church  of  to-day  are  roughly  indicated  by  some  of  the  chap- 
ter-heads in  the  book:  "Wanted:  A dociety for tlie Decrease 
of  the  Ministry ; "  "  The  Capture  of  the  Church  by  Commer- 
cialism ; "  "  The  Obtuseness  of  the  Church  to  Changed  Con- 
ditions ; "  "  The  Responsibility  of  Divinity  Schools  for  Ex- 
isting Church  Conditions ; "  "  The  Wage-Eamer*s  Opinion 
of  Existing  Church  Conditions; "  "  Christianity  in  Relation 
to  the  Idle  Rich  and  the  Idle  Poor,"  and  "  Practical  Chris- 
tianity." In  the  concluding  chapter  are  reprinted  the  opin- 
ions on  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  contributed  by  well- 
known  clergymen  to  the  New  York  Sunday  Worid.  These 
opinions  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  question  of  the  over- 
crowding of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Root's  own  conclusions  are, 
on  the  whole,  optimistic,  although  he  is  frank  in  stating  the 
dark  side  of  presenUday  conditions. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Allen  C.  Thomas. 

12mo,  pp.  590.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1. 

Professor  Thomas  has  enlarged  and  to  a  great  extent 
rewritten  his  history  of  the  United  States  for  higher  grades. 
The  new  edition  is  printed  entirely  from  new  plates,  has 
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been  newly  and  fnlly  illustrated,  and  contains  many  new 
mapa.  The  anthor  devotee  muoh  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  to  events  that  have  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Conetitntlon  in  1789.  The  period  of  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion is  treated  with  as  much  fullness  as  is  needed  to  show 
clearly  the  origins  of  the  people  and  of  their  institutions. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  the  nation,  rather  than  on  the  details  of  bat- 
tles and  other  spectacular  eventa,  which  formerly  occupied 
so  mnch  valuable  space  in  school  histories.  The  illustrations 
are  realistic  and  numerous,  and  the  portraits  are  from  au- 
thentic sources.  The  maps  are  particularly  designed  to  in- 
dicate territorial  changes  and  growth. 

Historical  Jorisprudence.  By  Guy  Garleton  Lee.  8vo, 
ppb  517.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Osmpany.    $3. 

Dr.  Liee  has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
been  behind  bther  countries  in  the  study  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  has  planned  this  treatise  on  the  subject  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  elementary  students  as  well  as  of  trained 
lawyers  and  publicists.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  science 
has  received  more  attention  in  South  America  than  on  our 
own  continent.  Dr.  Lee^s  treatise  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
North  American  text-book  of  the  subject.  While  the  work 
is  based  on  original  research,  the  author  has  of  course 
availed  himself  of  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  by 
European  investigators.  In  successive  chapters  he  treats  of 
the  law  of  Babylonia,  of  Egypt,  of  Phcsnicia,  of  Israel,  of  In- 
dia, of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  while  the  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  early  English  law. 

The  New  Basis  of  Greography :  A  Manual  for  the  Prep- 
aration of  the  Teacher.  By  Jacques  W.  Red  way. 
ISmo,  pp.  229.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Ck>m- 
paay.    $1. 

In  the  **  Teachers*  Professional  Library,**  edited  by 
Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Dr.  J.  W.  Red  way  contrib- 
utes a  volume  on  *'The  New  Basis  of  Geography,**  designed 
as  a  manual  for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  This  volume 
interprets  the  mutual  relation  of  geographical  environment 
on  the  one  hand  and  economic  development  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Butler  defines  this  conception  of  geography  as  ^'  a  bridge 
over  which  to  pass  backward  and  forward  from  the  study  of 
man*s  habibat  to  his  activities  and  his  limitations,  and  back 
again.*^ 

Europe  and  Other  Continents,  with  Review  of  North 
America.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M.  Mc- 
Murry.  12mOy  pp.  xx--574.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    75  cents. 

The  third  book  of  the  ^^Tarr  and  McMurry  Geogra- 
phies*'is  devoted  to  **  Europe  and  Other  Continents,  with 
Review  of  North  America.**  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
what  the  pupil  has  learned  about  the  United  States  often 
fades  from  his  memory  while  other  countries  are  being 
studied,  the  authors  have  endeavored,  while  studying  the 
physiography,  climate,  and  industries  of  foreign  lands,  to 
keep  alive  the  interest  of  their  readers  in  the  corresponding 
features  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  in  approach- 
ing the  physiography  of  South  America,  the  physiography 
and  climate  of  Europe,  the  subject  of  grazing  in  Argentina, 
the  subject  of  mining  in  Great  Britain,  etc.,  the  corre- 
sponding situation  in  our  own  country  is  reproduced  at  some 
length.  There  are  also  included  in  the  text  scores  of  brief 
comparisons  with  the  United  States;  and  the  last  section  of 
the  work  is  entitled  **The  United  States  in  Comparison 
with  Other  Countries.** 

First  Years  in  Handicraft.  By  Walter  J.  Kenyon. 
12mo,  pp.  124.  New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.    $1. 

This  handbook  contains  a  series  of  exercises  devised  for 
the  training  of  pupils  of  from  seven  to  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  have  ottgrown  the  employments  of  the 
kindergarten  but  have  yet  to  attain  the  growth  qualifying 
ttism  for  forms  of  handicraft  common  in  the  granmiar 


grades.  The  author  also  believes  that  many  will  find  this 
book  full  of  suggestions  for  rainy  days  in  the  nursery.  The 
book  is  intended  to  show  children  how  to  make  useful  things 
with  a  ruler,  pencil,  and  scissors,  either  at  home  or  at  school. 

The  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  Examined  in  Their 
Literary  Relations  and  Illustrated  with  Examples. 
By  John  Franklin  Genung.  12mo,  pp.  xiv— 676. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.55. 

This  volume  is  based  on  Professor  Genung*B  **  Practical 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,**  a  book  written  nearly  fourteen  years 
ago,  which  has  been  an  acceptable  text-book  in  many  col- 
leges and  high  schools.  The  author  has  intended  the  present 
treatise  as  a  sort  of  *'  laboratory  manual,**  so  to  speak,— both 
a  text-book  and  a  book  of  reference. 

Comrades  All.  Annual.  Number  1,  Easter,  1901.  Ed- 
ited by  W.  T.  Stead,  Mieille,  and  Martin  Hartmann. 
8vo,  pp.  76.  London  :  Review  of  Reviews.  Paper, 
25  cents. 

There  are  still  many  teachers  of  French  and  German 
who,  though  recognizing  the  value  of  foreign  correspondence 
for  their  pupils,  do  not  know  how  to  benefit  by  the  system 
of  international  correspondence  which  has  been  organized 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  England,  M.  Mieille  in  France,  Pro- 
fessor Hartmann  in  Germany,  and  others.  From  the  letters 
received  by  us  from  time  to  time  asking  for  information 
upon  the  system,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Gomrodea  AJU  the 
organ  of  the  association,  will  be  of  service  to  many  teachers 
of  modern  languages.  This  interesting  annual,  printed  in 
English,  German,  and  French,  contains  full,  clear  rules  for 
the  management  of  scholars*  correspondence ;  and  Ameri- 
can teachers  who  think  of  trying  this  excellent  way  of  de- 
veloping an  interest  in  the  study  of  French  and  German 
should  procure  a  copy.  The  annual  costs  26  cents,  and  is 
published  in  London  at  the  oflice  of  the  Review  of  Reviews^ 
the  staff  of  which  will  be  glad  to  assist  teachers  to  obtain 
the  name^  and  addresses  of  suitable  French  or  German  cor- 
respondents for  their  pupils 

The  Historical  Development  of  School  Readers,  and 
of  Method  in  Teaching  Reading.  By  Rudolph  R. 
Reeder.  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.)  8vo,  pp. 
93.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  60 
cents. 

Noting  the  comparative  lack  of  modem  treatises  on  the 
history  of  educational  methods  in  this  country.  Dr.  Reeder 
has  selected  a  single  branch  of  the  common-school  curricu- 
lum and  attempted  to  trace  it  through  the  successive  stages 
of  its  development.  The  historical  development  of  school 
readers  and  of  early  methods  in  teaching  reading  forms  an 
interesting  chapter  in  American  educational  history.  Dr. 
Reeder  found  his  chief  difficulty  in  obtaining  complete  sets 
and  editions  of  school  retfders.  Taking  such  material  as  He 
was  able  to  secure,  he  sifted  out  of  the  numerous  series  that 
which  he  deemed  ^'original,  of  historic  worth,  and  forward- 
reaching  in  its  tendencies  and  results.**  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reeder*s  very  interesting  study 
may  lead  to  the  collection  of  many  American  text-books  of 
historic  interest  which  are  doubtless  stowed  away  amid  the 
rubbish  of  old  houses  throughout  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  and  midale  Western  portions  of  our  country.  The 
first  part  of  Dr.  Reeder*s  treatise  describe«  the  early  primers, 
the  "Horn-Book,**  Noah  Webster's  "Spelling-Book**  and 
*  Reader,**  and  the  school  readers  of  the  present  century. 
The  second  part  takes  up  early  methods,  describing  the 
alphabet  method,  the  word  miethod,  and  the  various  phonic 
and  phonetic  methodb  employed  in  American  schools.  Dr. 
Reeder*8  monograph  affords  good  proof  of  what  he  asserts  in 
his  preface,  that "  the  details  of  an  educational  development, 
without  a  parallel  in  its  conception  and  progress  among 
other  nations  and  systems,  are  of  great  interest.'*  There  is 
certainly  abundant  material  for  a  series  of  such  monographs 
as  this. 
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Actor-Managers  and  Their  Work,  H.  Wyndham,  PMM. 

Addicks,  J.  Edward.  A  Political  Meteor,  FrL. 

Afirial  Navigation,  O.  Chauute,  CusM. 

Atrial  Navigation,  Progress  in— I.,  In  France,  G.  Caye ;  XL, 

In  Other  Lands,  G.  Roux,  RRP,  June  1. 
Africa,  British  East,  Trade  and  Administration  in,  E.  J. 

Mardon,  MonR. 
Air,  Compressed,  E.  Nels  Jear. 
Alaska,  Alone  Across,  R.  Dunn,  Ains. 
America,  How  to  Travel  in,  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  Crit. 
America,  Impressions  of,  F.  Harrison.  NineC. 
America,  Pre-Columbian,  W.  S.  Merrill,  Cath. 
Andorra— a  Hidden  Republic,  Lucia  Purdy,  Harp. 
Animals  at  War,  L.  Rooinson,  Pear. 
Animals :  Love  Stories  of  the  Zoo,  C.  Howard ,  LHJ. 
Anticipations:  an  Experiment  in  Prophecy— 1.,  H.  G.  Wells, 

NAR. 
Architecture:  Farmhouse,  Small,  That  Can  be  Enlarged, 

R.  C.  Spencer,  Jr.,  LHJ. 
Arlington  and  Its  Memories,  Catherine  F.  Cavanagh,  JunM. 
Arnoms,  The,  Anna  B.  McGiU,  BB. 
Art: 
Antokolsky.  Sculptor,  Prince  Karageorgevitch,  MA. 
Artist  and  His  Model,  G.  Kobb^,  Cos. 
Artists^  Studios:  as  They  Were  and  as  They  Are,  W. 

Goodman,  MA. 
Barnard,  Edward  H.,  A.  Chamberlain,  AI. 
Butterfly  Laud,  In :  a  new  Ballet,  MA. 
Canadian  Art,  Decade  of,  M.  L.  Fair  bairn.  Can. 
Chardin,  Jean  B.  S.,  F.  Wedmore,  PMM. 
Children*s  Portraits  by  Great  Masters,  A.  C.  Fortaine,  Int. 
Decorative  Art,  Two  Works  on,  R.  Sturgls,  IntM. 
Duchesses  of  Devonshire,  Two,  Portraits  of  the,  W.  Rob- 
erts. MA. 
Earthenware,  American  Historical,  Katherine  L.  Smith, 

NatM. 
Engstrom,  Albert,  B.  Karageorgevitch,  RRP,  June  1. 
Evolution  of  a  Picture— a  Chapter  on  Studies,  E.  Cam- 
eron, BP. 
Fountains,  Designing  of,  H.  F.  Stratton,  AD,  May. 
Frames,  Picture,  Art  in,  A.  Vallance,  Art. 
Furniturt),  French.  Museum  of,  E.  Molinier,  RPar,Mayl5. 
Furniture,  Vernis  Martin  Finish  for,  AI. 
German  Arts  and  Crafts,  W.  Fred,  Art. 
German  Emperor,  Portrait  in  Enamel  of  the,  Professor 

von  Herkomer,  MA. 
Greek  Masterpieces,  Recently  Discovered,  C.  Waldstein, 

MonR. 
Greek  Statues,  Lately  Recovered,  W.  Huvshe,  Art. 
Greek  Women  in  Modern  Literature  and  Art,  H.  A.  Har- 

ing,  Chaut. 
Hassam,  Childe,  Impressionist,  F.  W.  Morton,  BP. 
Industrial  Art  in  America,  G.  H.  Shorey,  AD,  May. 
Japanese  Color  Prints,  F.  Weitenkanopf.  BB. 
Mayer,  Hy.,  Humorous  Caricaturist,  D.  C.  Preyer,  BP. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Art  at  the,  C.  Brinton,  Crit. 
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V.  McHenry,  BP. 
Pan-American   Exposition,    Notable    Paintings  at   the, 

Grace  W.  Curran,  Mod. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Sculpture  at  the,  Regina  Arm- 
strong, Bkman. 
Pictorial  Composition— V.,  Circular  Observation,  H.  R. 

Poore,  AI. 
Pictures,  How  to  Study,  J.  P.  Haney,  AD,  May. 
Rook  wood  Ware,  Jane  L.  Boulden,  AL. 
Royal  Academy  of  1901,  AJ ;  M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA. 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Women  oil,  H.  Buflenoir,  RRP, 

May  15.  , 

Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy,  H.  H.  Statham,  Fort. 
Salons  of  1901,  H.  Frantz,  MA;  R.  de  la  Sizeranne,  RDM, 
June  1;   R.  Rolland,  RPar,  June  1;  C.  Mauclair,  RRP, 
May  15. 
Sargent,  Mr.,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  H.  H.  Fyfe,  NineC. 
Tolstoy's  Moral  Theory  of  Art,  J.  A.  Macy,  Cent. 
Woodbury,  Cliarles  H.,  A.  Chamberlain,  A  I. 
Asia :  Governing  the  Orient  on  Western  Principles,  P.  S. 

Reinsch,  Forum. 
Asiatic  Policy,  Focus  of,  NatR. 

Astronomical  Ihvestigations,  Scientific  Value  of  Photog- 
raphy for,  G.  Clark,  Pop  A. 
Astronomy,  Modern,  Problems  of,  Dr.  Bruhns,  Deut. 
Athletic  Glante  of  the  Past,  J.  S.  Mitchel,  O. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Record  Trips  Across  the,  J.  A.  Manson,  Cass. 
AuBtralasia,  Labor  Parties  in,  A.  Metin,  RPP,  May. 


Australia,  Federal  Constitution  of,  H.  M.  Posnett,  Fort. 
Australia,  Federated,  Greetings  from  Many  Lands  to,RRM, 

April. 
Australian  Commonwealth,   Finance  of  tlie,  F.  Battley, 

BankL. 
Australian  Federation,  P.  F.  Rowland.  Mac. 
Austrian  Parliament  and  Italian  Deputies,  NA,  May  1. 
Authors,  Foreign,  in  America— V.,  R.  R.  Wilson,  Bkman. 
Bankinff    in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During  ISUO-V., 
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Bees,  N.  H.  Moore,  Chaut. 

Beethoven  Fdtes  at  Mayence,  R.  Rolland,  RPal*,  May  16. 
Biblical  Law :  The  Case  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  D.  W.  Amram, 

GBag. 
Bird  Life  in  South  Africa,  W.  Greswell,  LeisH. 
Bird  Ways,  Cham. 

Bird,  Wild,  at  Arm's  Length,  F.  H.  Herrick,  PopS. 
Birds  of  the  Beacb,  O.  G.  Pike,  Pear. 
Birmingham,  England,  New  Wnter-Supply  of,  H.  G.  Archer, 

Cass.,  W.  H.  Y.  Webber,  PMM. 
Boat  Race,  Inter-Collegiate.  J.  F.  Dorrance,  FrL. 
Bonaparte,  Conquest  of  Paris  by,  A.  Vandal,  RDM.  Jane  1. 
Booth,  General  William,  Sketch  of,  W.  T.  Stead,  YM. 
Boston— "A  Plain-Clothes  Man's  Town,"  J.  Flynt,  McCL 
Boston  Public  Garden,  C.  W.  Stevens,  NEng. 
Bridges  and  Bridge  Building,  G.  Napier,  Mun. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  8t«ry  of— II.,  YW. 
Buffaloes  in  Africa,  Tracking,  F.  R.  N.  Findlay,  O. 
Bunker  Hill,  Jabez  Hamlenat,  C.  W.  Hall.  NatM. 
Butterflies,  How  to  Collect,  E.  H.  Baynes,  JunM. 
Cambridge,  England,  F.  Carr,  Cass. 
Canada,  Maritime  Provinces  of,  W.  A.  Hickman,  AngA. 
Canadian  Art,  Decade  of,  M.  L.  Falrl>airn,  Can. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

July 4, 1901,  must  always beanotable 
nijimi  at  dste  in  llie  history  of  the  Philippine 
*"""■  Islands,  for  on  that  day  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can civil  governor.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  an  executive  order  issued  by  President  Mc- 
Kinleyon  June  21.  The  Philippine  Commission 
is  not  superseded,  and  Judge  Taft  remains  its 
president.  Its  functions  will  be  those  of  a  legis- 
lative and  advisory  council.  We  publish  else- 
where a  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Raymond  Pat- 
terson, of  Washington,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
Yale  classmate  of  Judge  Taft,  and  whose  infor- 
mation, not  merely  as  to  the  man  himself  but 
also  as  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  Judge  Taft  is  to  carry  out,  may 
Ije  wholly  relied  upon.  In  his  inaugural  address, 
Judge  Taft  was  able  to  make  a  good  report  of 


progress  toward  pacification.  He  said  that  of 
twenty-seven  provinces  that  had  been  organized, 
five  were  to  remain  for  the  present  under  the 
control  of  their  respective  military  governoi-s  on 
account  of  the  existence  in  them  of  a  certain. 
measure  of  insurrectionary  activity.  There  were 
sixteen  other  provinces  entirely  free  from  in- 
surrection, in  which  the  commission  bad  not  yet 
found  the  time  to  organize  a  civil  administration. 
The  situation  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  well  in  hand, 
and  it  is  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  province  by 
province.  Judge  Taft  says  that  the  most  hope- 
ful sign  is  the  universal  desire  for  education. 
Meanwhile,  some  hundreds  of  American  school- 
masters are  on  their  way  to  aid  in  the  work.  It 
has  been  decided  to  give  the  English  and  Spanish 
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IftDgnageB  equal  status  in  tlie  court  proceedings, 
and  tbJB  has  been  embodied  in  an  amendment  to 
the  judicial  code.  Important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  government  of  Manila,  and  a 
city  charter  similar  to  that  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  been  provided.  The  policy  of  extreme 
leniency  and  conciliation  continues  to  be  followed 
in  the  Philippines,  even  in  the  face  of  considera- 
ble provocation  to  greater  severity.  It  is  the 
desii-e  of  Judge  Taft  and  his  colleagues  to  allay 
suspicion  and  hatred,  and  to  make  the  Filipinos 
feel  that  the  American  administration  is  destined 
to  be  a  salutary  one.  General  Belarmino,  who  com- 
manded in  Albay  province,  surrendered  with  about 
250  men  early  in  July,  following  the  action  of 
General  Cailles,  who,  on  June  24,  had  surrendered 
with  about  600  men.  General  Chaffee  is  now  in 
military  command  of  the  Philippines,  General 
MacArtliur  having  sailed  for  home  after  the  cere- 
monies on  July  4. 

For  the  first  timesince  1781,  ft  period 

Hnnh  and  of  120  years,  the  month  of  June 
""'"''^"'""■passed  away  without  a  single  death 
from  yellow  fever  in  the  city  of  Havana.  This 
item  of  news  illustrates  perfectly  the  serious 
grounds  upon  which  we  have  constantly  insisted 
that  the  United  States  could  not  be  allowed  to 
sacriSce  the  substance  of  tilings  to  the  shadow. 
It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  withdraw  from  Cuba 
without  making  sure  that  the  new  sanitary  riginie 
will  be  maintained.  What  the  intelligent  people 
of  Cuba  really  want  is  stable  and  efijcient  institu- 
tions ;  and  most  of  them  know  very  well  that 
their  only  chance  to  have  these  blessings  lies  in  the 
close  oversight  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Piatt  amendment  are 
now  looked  upon  in  Cuba  with  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  most  of  the  extremists  have  already 
become  reconciled.  General  Gomez,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  July, 
told  President  McKinley  of  his  satisfaction  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  and 
did  not  disgnise  his  belief  that  annexation  must 
he  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Cuba.  Everybody, 
however,  has  accepted  the  view  that  Cuba 
must  first  assume  the  re^nsibility  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  convention  at  Havana,  mean- 
while, has  been  finding  it  very  difficult  to  agree 
upon  the  details  of  an  election  law.  The  Con- 
servatives are  afraid  of  unqualified  universal 
suffrage,  under  e.tisting  conditions  of  nationality 
and  race.  Our  navy  has  been  giving  theoretical 
and  practical  study  to  the  question  of  the  best 
locations  for  United  States  naval  stations  on  the 
Cuban  coast.  Toward  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba 
it  is  understood  thai  Guantanamo  on  the  south 
aide,    and    Nipe   Bay  on   the  north,   have  been 


chosen  by  the  Navy  Department,  while  Havaiut 
has  been  selected  at  the  western  end,  and  Cien- 
fuegos  on  the  south  coast.  Our  navy  depart- 
ment, by  the  way,  has  now  purchased  the  famous 
floating  steel  dry  dock  that  Spain  bought  in 
England,  and  that  was  towe^  to  Havana  three 
years  ago.  -Apropos  of  the  present  fortunate 
freedom  of  Havana  from  yellow  fever,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given 
by  our  medical  authorities  to  the  theory  that  yel- 
low fever  is  propagated  by  mosquitoes  ;  and  a 
successful  warfare  against  this  pestilent  insect 
has  been  carried  on,  chiefly  by  means  of  petro- 
leum on  pools  of  standing  water.  On  the  relation 
of  the  mosquito  to  disease,  we  present  elsewhere 
a  valuable  contribution  from  a  high  scientific 
authority,  Mr.  L.  0.  Howard,  of  Washington. 
Havana  has  no  smallpox  at  present,  and  is  talk- 
ing of  protecting  itself  against  Kew  York  and 
New  Orleans,  where  smallpox  is  persistent  this 
year.  General  Wood  has  been  ill  with  typhoid, 
but  his  convalescence  was  announced  last  month. 

fdrf  o/  tti  '^^  special  session  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Porto  nieo  Legislature  which  was  called  for 
Tariff.  July  4  carried  out  the  programme 
that  had  been  anticipated.  Governor  Allen's 
message  reviewing  the  revenue  conditions  was 
read,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  Porto  Rico  is  now  capable  of  self-support 
apart  from  the  special  tariff  provisions,  and  ask- 
ing President  McKinley,  in  pursuance  of  the 
terms  of  the  Foraker  act,  to  proclaim  free  trade. 


—From  the  JotimoKMIniMapolW- 
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It  was  proposed  that  this  should  take  effect  on 
July  25,  that  being  a  legal  holiday  in  Porto 
Rico  conamemorating  the  arrival  of  the  American 
expedition  three  yeara  ago.  The  appropriations 
for  Porto  Rico  for  the  coming  year  fall  a  little 
short  of  $2,000,000,  and  the  assured  revenue 
will  fully  cover  the  expenditures.  Professor 
Hollander,  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  July  15  on  vacation,  and  made  a 
public  statement  that  presented  Porto  Rican 
conditions  in*  a  very  favorable  light.  Governor 
Allen  left  San  Juan  on  July  13  to  place  the 
Porto  Rican  resolution  of  July  4  officially  be- 
fore Mr.  McKinley.  Governor  Allen  feels  that 
he  has  accomplished  the  mission  that  took  him 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  he  will  not  return.  It  is  not 
known  who  will  succeed  him,  although  it  has 
been  thought  likely  that  the  appointment  may 
fall  to  Mr.  William  H.  Hunt,  who  now  holds  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  island  government.  It 
was  also  rumored  last  month  that  Professor  Hol- 
lander, who  has  shown  such  aptitude  in  dealing 
with  the  finances  of  Porto  Rico,  would  be  invited 
to  do  some  corresponding  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Governor  Allen  returns  to  an  apprecia- 
tive commonwealth,  and  the  Republicans  of  Mas- 
sachusetts will  pay  him  deference  and  honor  ; 
while  the  Administration  at  Washington  will  also 
doubtless  be  glad  to  utilize  his  services  if  an  im- 
portant occasion  should  offer. 

Taking  the  country  at  large,  the 
CammLian     Present  is  decidedly  an    off  year  in 

politics.  Next  year  we  shall  have 
the  Congressional  campaigns  and  many  impor- 
tant State  elections.  This  year  only  five  States 
elect  governors,  these  being  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Iowa.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Republicans  will  carry  four  of 
these  States,  and  that  the  Democrats  will,  as 
usual,  carry  Virginia.  As  a  rule,  the  conven- 
tions will  be  held  late  and  the  campaigns  will  be 
short.  By  far  the  most  interest  will  center  in 
the  Ohio  contest,  and  there  both  parties  have 
made  their  nominations  and  the  campaign  has 
begun.  In  the  Republican  convention,  held  late 
in  June,  Senators  Hanna  and  Foraker  were  the 
prominent  figures,  and  harmony  prevailed 
throughout.  The  convention  unanimously  re- 
nominated Governor  Nash,  and  indorsed  Mr. 
Foraker  for  another  term  in  the  Senate.  The 
administration  of  Governor  Nash  is  generally 
commended,  and  the  contest  will  be  waged  upon 
national  rather  than  State  or  local  questions. 
The  Ohio  Democratic  convention  was  held  on 
July  10,  and  its  principal  business  was  the  over- 
whelming repudiation  of  proposals  to  reaffirm  the 
Kansas  City  platform    and  to  express  renewed 


confidence  in  William  J.  Bryan.  Last  year 
those  propositions  furnished  the  chief  rallying- 
point  of  the  Ohio  democracy  ;  this  year  they 
could  secure  only  six  votes  in  a  body  of  950  dele- 
gates. And  this  happened  in  the  face  ot  strenu- 
ous injunctions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bryan  that 
allegiance  to  the  Kansas  City  platform  should 
continue  to  be  the  test  of  true  democracy.  The 
platform  as  adopted  makes  no  reference  to  the 
recent  past  of  the  party,  and  ignores  the  silver 
question.  Col.  James  Kilbourne  was  nominated 
for  governor  by  acclamation.  He  is  a  Columbus 
manufacturer,  and,  like  his  neighbor  and  personal 
friend,  Governor  Nash,  is  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter. The  platform  in  several  of  its  provisioiis 
bears  marks  of  the  strong  mind  and  radical  opin- 
ions of  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland. 
These  provisions  have  to  do  with  the  granting  of 
franchises  in  cities  and  the  better  public  super- 
vision and  more  complete  taxation  of  steam  and 
electric  railroads  and  '*  public -service"  corpora- 
tions. Both  Ohio  platforms  are  against  so-called 
"  trusts."  The  Democratic  document  says  :  *'  We 
demand  the  suppression  of  all  trusts  and  a  return 
to  industrial  freedom."  The  Republican  platform 
says  :  * '  Combinations  which  create  monopolies 
and  control  prices  or  limit  production  are  an  evil 
which  must  be  met  by  effective  legislation  vigor- 
ously enforced."  The  Republicans,  however, 
'  ^  recognize  the  right  of  both  labor  and  capital  to 
combine  when  such  combinations  are  wisely  ad- 
ministered  for  the  general  good."  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  demands  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  tariff,  and  declares  that  the  protective  sys- 
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(DeimKTiitlc  Qoioliiee  tor  Oovemor  of  Ohio.) 

tern  fostei-s  trusts;  wLile  the  Republican  plat- 
form extols  llie  Dingley  tariff  taw  and  declares 
tliat  the  Republican  policy  "  lias  made  the  farmer 
and  laborar  more  prosperous  than  ever,  and  no 
legislation  should  he  peniiitLed  which  will  im- 
peril the  intei-osts  of  either."  The  Republican 
platform,  liowever,  cornea  out  strongly  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  treaties.  One  platform  expresses 
pride  in  our  achievements  in  the  Philippines, 
and  the  other  denounces  the  Republican  colonial 
policy.  The  situation  in  Ohio  is  chiefly  signili' 
cant,  not  for  the  maimer  in  which  issues  are 
drawn  between  Republicans  and  Democrats,  but 
rather  for  the  complete  elimination  of  Bryanism 
from  infiiieiice  in  Democratic  councils.  The 
same  tendency  to  di-op  Mr.  Bryan  is  visible  in 
the  Democratic  party  in  various  other  Slates, 
while  the  free-silver  issne  is  apparently  as  dead 
in  this  cquntry  as  it  is  in  Europe. 

^  .,     More    important    on    many  accounts 

Municipal     than  ali  the  State  elections  to  be  held 
iiaues.       jjijg  ygar  jg  [],g  ti-emendous   contest 
that  will  be  waged  for  control  of  the  municipal 
government  of  New  York  City.     Whatever  ex- 
cuses or  apologies  for  Tammany  Hall  a  certain 


easy-going  class  of  respectable  citizens  was  once 
accustomed  to  make,  there  are  few  such  expres- 
sions beard  in  these  days.  The  Tammany  ad- 
ministration is  at  low  ebb  in  almost  every  branch 
of  the  municipal  service,  and  the  sense  of  the 
community  is  one  of  disgust  and  abhorrence. 
Yet  Tammany  bas  so  marvelous  a  ramification  of 
power  and  inSuence  that  its  opponents  must  lay 
aside  all  differences  and  unite  firmly  and  in  good 
faith  in  order  to  bring  the  defeat  of  Tammany 
within  the  range  of  possibilities.  The  prospect 
for  union  is  at  present  very  favorable.  A  some- 
what absurd  incident  of  Tammany  administration 
this  summer  has  been  the  mysterious  authoriza- 
tion granted  to  a  private  individual  to  occupy 
favorite  portions  of  the  public  parks  with  chairs 
for  which  the  public  had  to  pay  a  rental  fee  in 
place  of  the  free  benches  which  had  been  remov<'d 
to  less  desirable  locations.  The  protests  of  tlie 
public  took  a  form  so  practical  that  this  catch- 
penny innovation  had  to  be  abandoned,  especially 
since  the  police  department  declined  to  incur 
odium  by  putting  itself  at  the  service  of  men 
trying  to  collect  nickels  from  citizens  who  refused 
to  pay  money  for  occupying  vacant  chairs  in 
public  parks.     A  real  principle  was  at  stake. 

Necessary  conditions  having  been 
^I'otLc'ft'f.  co'nplied  with  last  month,  the  public- 
library  system  of  New  York  City  will 
begin  at  an  early  day  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  more  than  $5,000,000  for 
sixty-five  branch  libraries.  Work  is  progressing 
rapidly  upon  the  great  underground  rapid-transit 
railway,  and  the  contractors  are  some  months 
ahead  of  schedule  time  with  this  stupendous  un- 
dertaking, yrom  the  New  York  standpoint,  one 
of  the  most  important  items  of  last  month's  news 
was  the  announcement  that  the  late  Mr.  Jacob 
Rogers,  the  well-known  locomotive  manufacturer, 
who  died  on  July  2,  had  left  almost  the  entire 
amount  of  his  property  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum 01  Art.  While  the  value  of  his  estate  is 
not  yet  determined,  it  is  supposed  that  the  mu- 
seum will  receive  not  less  than  85,000,000.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant art  collections  to  be  found  in  this  country  ; 
but  when  compared  with  the  great  European  col- 
lections its  inadequacy  is  painfully  apparent. 
However  useful  the  establishment  of  sixty-five 
branch  libraries  may  be  to  the  plain  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  this  particular  gift  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  bas  not  much  concern  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  wholfi  ;  but  Mr.  Rogers'  bequest 
has  the  highest  national  significance.  New  York 
has  become  the  American  center  of  art  influence 
and  study,  and  the  whole  country  is  directly  in- 
terested in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Metropolitan 
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Museum.  From  email  beginnings  its  collections 
have  williin  a  comparatively  short  time  grown  to 
have  a  money  value  ol  pei'baps  ton  or  twelve 
million  dollars.  But  the  museum  has  had  great 
need — which  the  Kogere  bequest  will  supply — -of 
a  large  endowment  fund  to  enable  it  to  take  aii- 
,  vantage  of  favorable  opportunities  for  acquisition, 
and  to  develop  in  a  systematic  fashion. 

The  leniency  of  the  American  policy 
utt  HtomaZ'j  '"  ^^^  Philippines  is  in  marked  con- 
'  trast  with  the  growing  severity  of  the 
Eoglisii  policy  in  South  Africa.  They  have 
beguu  to  hang  meji  for  treason  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  the  policy  of  burning  Boer  homesteads  in 
the  two  repablics  lias  been  carj-ied  on  relentlessly. 
The  mortality  among  the  women  and  children  in 
the  reconcentrado  camps  has  been  at  a  distress- 
ingly high  rate.  But  iliat  the  stubborn  persist- 
ence of  the  Boers  defies  all  calculation,  the  fur- 
ther duration  of  the  war  would  seem  almost 
impossible.  On  July  U,  by  a  surprise  at  the 
village  of  fieitz,  the  British  came  very  near  cap- 
taring  President  St«yn,  who,  in  his  hairbreadth 
escape,  left  his  effects  behind  him,  including  bis 
recent    correspondence.       Lord     Kitchener   dis- 


covered and  made  public  among  other  things  a 
certain  correspondence  between  President  Sl«3m 
and  State  Secretary  Keilz  of  the  Transvaal. 
Reitz  took  the  ground  that  further  resistance 
was  useless,  pointing  out  the  privations  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Boer  troops,  their  continual  sur- 
render in  small  companies  to  the  English,  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  ammunition  supply, 
and  the  evident  uselessness  of  counting  any  fur- 
ther upon  souie  form  of  European  intervention. 
Mr.  Steyn,  in  reply,  would  not  countenance  any 
thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle,  and  expressed 
continued  hope  that  help  might  come  from  Eu- 
rope. Neither  Steyn  nor  Reitz  can  be  accused 
of  any  lack  of  personal  courage  and  tenacity. 
Both  are  men  of  education  and  great  intellectual 
ability,  and  both  have  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  war  with  desperate  energy  ever  since  it  be- 
gan. Steyn  was  president  of  the  idyllic  little 
republic  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  over  which 
England  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  suzerain 
authority.  His  opposition  to  England  lias  been 
more  determined,  if  possible,  than  that  of  any 
other  leader  in  the  Boer  movement.  Mr.  Reitz 
was  the  aiithor,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
-war,  of  a  powerful  historical  risumi  of  England's 
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relationawiththeSoutli  African  Dutch.  Mr.  Reilz, 
by  the  way,  is  llie  father  of  a  very  large  family  of 
boys,  the  four  eldest  of  whom  are  with  him  light- 
ing, while  seven  younger  ones  are  with  their 
mother,  pi-esumably  at  I'retoria.  This  bit  of  in- 
formation accompanies  the  photograph  of  the 
seven  younger  Reitz  boys,  which  we  reproduce 
at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page. 

Ill  England,  the  principal  topic,  apart 
uiirafpa^  from  the  heat,  which  has  been  almost 
'  unprecedented  there,  has  been  the 
paralyzed  condition  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Liberal  leaders  came  together  rather  tamely  on 
July  9  in  response  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
uerman's  demand  that  they  should  either  approve 
or  repudiate  his  further  leadership  of  the  party 
in  the  Houae  of  Commons.  The  i-esult  was  that 
they  indorsed  his  leadership,  while  virtually  agree- 
ing to  continue  their  disagreements  as  to  matters 
of  vital  policy.  Lord  Rosebery  criticised  this 
action  with  great  frankness.  He  holds  that  the 
South  African  war  once  liaving  broken  out,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  as  loyal  citizens  but  to  support 
it  until  it  had  reached  a  successful  conclusion. 
He  would  have  had  the  Liberals  take  a  large 
view  of  the  duty  and  destiny  of  the  British  em- 
pire, and  would  have  attacked  the  Conservative 
ministry  on  the  ground  of  its  bungling  and  in- 


efficient methods,  shown — first,  in  the  bad  diplo- 
macy that  helped  to  bring  on  the  war,  and,  sec- 
ond, in  the  bad  management  which  had  matlethe 
war  so  protracted  and  costly.  The  eood-natnred 
and  much -esteemed  Campbell- Banuerman  has 
placed  himself  in  a  sort  of  neutral  position  re- 
specting the  South  African  policy  that  is  not 
well  calculated  to  afford  a  rallying-point  for  a 
great  party.  Tlie  only  formidable  and  efficient 
element  of  opposition  to  the  Conservative  party 
at  the  present  moment  is  (urnislied  by  the  Irish 
Nationalists  in  Parliament,  who  are  frankly  pro- 
Boer.  It  is  plain  enough  that  there  can  "be  no 
elTeclive  revival  of  the  Liberal  party  until  the 
South  African  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  a 
new  set  of  issues  can  ha  taken  up.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  private  affairs  as  well  as  his  political  atti- 
tude have  claimed  their  share  of  attention  in  the 
English  newspapers  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
It  is  reported  that  he  issoon  tomarrythe  Duchesa 
of  Albany,  the  widow  of  Prince  Leopold.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  fifty-three,  and  lias  been  a  widower 
eleven  years.  His  wife  was  the  only  child  of 
Baron  Meyer  de  Rotiischild.  Leopold,  youngest 
...™  ,.  ..LBAHy.  ^''"  <**  Queen  Victoria,  married  Princess  Helena 

DiikeDtAibaQr,a,[idherdaiighter,     "^^  Waldeck  in  1882,  and  died  in  188i,  leaving 
incMB  Alice.)  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
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A  Onat  '^''*  P'^sent  French  cabinet,  which 
Tmwh  lit  WM  expected  to  survive  only  through 
'''**•■  the  Exposition  period  last  fall, 
has  disappointed  its  «iiemiea  and  surprised  its 
friends.  It  dat«s  from  Juno  23,  1899,  and  is, 
therefore,  now  well  entered  upon  its  third  year. 
The  average  life  of  a  Francli  ministry  has  been 


six  months  or  less.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant measure  for  which  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau's 
ministry  will  be  remembered  in  the  future  is  the 
so-called  associations  law.  This  enactment  is 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  laws  of  our 
Stales  which  permit  and  regulate  the  establish- 
ment of  religious,  charitable,  educational,  and 
other  non-commercial  socif^ties  aad  organizations, 
authorizing  them  to  hold  property,  prescribing 
the  general  metiiod  of  their  administration,  and 
setting  limits  upon  the  range  of  their  activities. 
This  l^rench  act  has  generally  been  described  as 
a  measure  for  the  fixpulsion  of  certain  clerical 
orders  of  monks  and  nuns  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  great  landed  properties.  In  form,  how- 
ever, the  law  merely  sets  forth  the  terms  under 
which  associations  may  lead  a  local  existence 
in  France.  There  are  certain  religious  orders 
which  have  always  been  within  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  there  are  certain  others  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  past  twenty  years,  have  grown  very 
rapidly,  but  which  have  lacked  legal  status. 
Among  these,  the  most  important 


e  the  Jesuits, 


the  Assumption ists,  the  Dominicans,  and  ihe 
Carthusians.  The  Jesuits,  parti culai-ly,  have 
been  multiplying  their  educational  institutions, 
and  have  now  a  large  number  of  colleges.  The 
influence  of  these  oi-ders,  as  well  as  the  control 
of  them,  has  been  of  a  foreign  character,  and 
has  been  so  out  of  sympathy  with  French  repub- 
licanism that  it  has  at  times  lent  itself  to  politi- 
cal plots  in  league  with  the  enemies  of  the  present 
rigime.  Henceforth,  religious  ordei-s  controlled 
by  foreigners  will  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
important  functions  of  landholding  and  education 
in  France.  If  there  are  any  mattera  of  essential 
concern  to  the  community  at  large  which  lie 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  stale  to  super- 
vise, one  must  surely  include  among  them  the 
holding  of  lands  and  the  carrying  on  of  educa- 
tional activities.  The  people  of  Frauce  have  felt 
that  the  religious  orders  were  attempting  to  un- 
dermine the  republic  by  alienating  the  young 
through  the  influence  ot  schools,  and  that  they 
were  improperly  increasing  their  power  by  the 
accumulation  of  lands  held  in  pei'petuity,  in  con- 
nectiou  with  the  monastic  establishments.  The 
associations  bill  as  Anally  passed  is  not  one  of 
harsh  confiscation,  and  due  provision  will  doubt- 
less be  made  for  all  members  of  the  dissolved 
associati.ns. 

^  Through  a  statement  of  M.  Delcassi, 
Expaiaian  the  foreign  minister,  made  in  the 
latas.  French  Senate,  the  republic  has 
served  notice, — not  rudely  or  in  a  threatening 
way,  but  deftly,  yet  with  frankness, — that  the 
republic  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  future  of 
Morocco.  The  exact  statement  was  that  ■'  France 
watches  with  singular  interest,  which  none  can 
dispute  with  perfect  legitimacy,  all  the  passes  to 
Morocco."  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  French  hold 
fast  to  the  idea  that  territorial  expansion  is  a 
mark  of  progress,  and  that  Fi-ance  can  only  keep 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  extending  her 
outside  burdens  and  responsibilities.  It  will  be 
a  very  long  time  before  France  recovers  from  her 
almost  morbid  sensitiveness  on  the  loss  of  her 
prestige  and  status  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  evi- 
dent determination  of  French  public  men  of  all 
parties  to  preserve  the  nominal  independence  of 
Morocco  until  such  a  time  in  the  future  as  may 
render  it  opportune  for  the  French,  on  some  pre- 
text of  keeping  order,  to  send  thither  an  expedi- 
tion. How  to  torn  an  expeditionary  movement 
into  a  tem|>orary  occupation,  and  how  to  turn  a 
temporary  occupation  into  a  permanent  one,  the 
example  of  England  in  Egypt  has  sufficiently  in- 
dicated, and  Russia  is  setting  a  like  example  in 
Manchuria.  There  would  seem  no  good  reason 
why  France  should  not  be  allowed  by  the  gen- 
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eral  consent  of  Europe  to  enter  upon  large 
Bcheines  of  political  and  economic  development 
in  tlie  north  of  Africa.  For  this  work  the 
French  have  the  requisite  ambition,  and  also 
the  engineering  and  administrative  talent. 

The  future  of  Morocco  is  naturally 
ofw'bmi^r  associated  in  the  minds  of  European 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  with  the 
control  of  the  Strait  o(  Gibraltar.  By  one  of 
the  ironies  of  history,  the  natural  order  of  things 
is  so  reversed  that  the  English  own  the  mighty 
forti'ess  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  passage,  while 
the  Spaniards  own  the  corresponding  "  Pillar  of 
Hercules"  on  the  African  side, — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  extreme  northern  tip  of  Morocco,  And 
this  .\fricBn  fortress  of  Ceutais  the  best-defended 
military  stronghold  in  the  possession  of  the  Span- 
ish Government.  Of  late,  the  English  have  been 
constructing  docks  and  carrying  out  other  great 
improvements  at  Gibraltar ;  and  the  Spaniards 
liave  been  inclined  to  take  it  rather  amiss  and  to 
mount  modern  batteriesatAlgeciras  which  would 
command  the  English  docks.  All  this  has  led 
to  a  revival  in  Spain  of  the  talk  of  a  cession  of 
Gibraltar  by  the  English  to  the  Spanish  in  return 
for  Ceuta.    At  present  it  is  nothing  more  than  talk. 


From  Klatldcra 


The  accompanying  cartoon,  which  we  reproduce 
from  a  very  recent  number  of  KladihradaUch, 
the  foremost  politico- humorous  paper  of  Ger- 
many, represents  England  in  the  act  of  stepping 
across  the  strait  from  Gibraltar  to  Ceuta,  where 
France  and  Russia  are  lurking  with  a  scheme 
for  trapping  Mr.  Bull.  Herr  Brandt,  the  artist, 
does  not  make  it  quite  clear  what  the  scheme  is  ; 
but  that,  of  course,  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
secret  of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance.  Both 
France  and  England  have  within  the  past  few 
weeks  been  devoting  an  immense  amount  of  dis- 
cussion to  the  question  of  naval  strategy  as  re- 
lates to  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  are  con- 
cluding that  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  their  fleet  in  two 
main  divisions,  and  that  their  Channel  Squadron 
might  as  well  be  consolidated  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron,  where  their  interests  center. 
English  experts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  raised 
an  alarm  over  the  defects  of  their  own  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  as  tested  by  rigid  modern  standards. 
Rightly  considered,  there  is  no  possible  rc'ason 
why  France  and  England  should  be  continually 
discussing  their  naval  armaments  as  if  each  were 
seriously  intending  to  pounce  upon  the  other. 
No  two  countries  in  the  world  ought  to  get 
along  more  amicably  thsn  England  and  France. 
But  for  permanent  peace  and  good  will,  the  Eng- 
lish must  be  a  little  more  generous,  and  must 
allow  France  a  larger  share  in  the  coveted  task 
of  exploiting  and  developing  Africa. 

_  .  ,  ,  As  we  have  pointed  out  more  than 
Futuri  of  once,  nothing  could  be  more  futile 
HatiBKi.  ^pj  misleading  than  the  cun-ent  Eng- 
lish talk  of  dying  nations  and  living  nations. 
The  English  once  had  a  reputation  for  steadiness 
of  judgment;  but  of  late  they  have  indulged  in 
many  wild  generalizations  from  scanty  data.  A 
year  or  more  ago,  even  the  prime  minister  of 
England  had  the  curiously  Ijad  taste  to  speak  in 
public  about  dying  nations  with  unmistakable 
reference  to  France  and  Spain.  Just  now,  be- 
cause American  commerce  has  been  attaining 
some  of  that  development  which  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  years  ago  to  all  well-infonned  observers 
that  it  must  attain  in  due  time,  the  English  have 
been  publishing  almost  countless  articles  fore- 
casting their  own  swift  decline.  The  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  there  are  no  signs  whatever  that 
point  to  the  declineeitherot  England  or  of  Fr&nce. 
Neither  country  was  ever  before  so  prosjiei-ous 
or  so  well  assured  of  a  happy  future  as  at  the 
present  time.  If  England's  foreign  trade  should 
fall  oH  somewhat  relatively,  tliere  would  be  ample 
opportunity  for  all  surplus  population  in  the  great 
English  speaking  colonies  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and     South    Africa.       Moreover,    England    and 
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Ireland  are  not  closely  tilled  ;  and  a  gradual  re- 
arrangement of  the  land  system,  with  due  en- 
couragement of  agricultural  science,  might  within 
a  single  generation  easily  quadruple  the  agricul- 
tural output  of  the  British  Islands.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  whatever  to  assume  that  the  French 
are  upon  the  rapid  road  to  extinction.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  their  native  population  has  been 
at  a  standstill, — that  is  to  say,  the  births  and 
deaths  in  a  given  year  aic  about  equal.  The 
deaths,  indeed,  have  been  a  little  more  numerous 
than  the  births,  and  the  difference  has  been 
made  up  by  immigration  from  Italy  and  other 
neighboring  countries.  But  it  does  not  in  the 
least  follow,  as  has  been  assumed,  that  some  mys- 
terious cause  which  has  checked  the  growth  of 
French  population  is  to  continue  uninterrupted 
until  the  race  disappears. 

-  Twenty  years  hence,  totally  new  eco- 

Popuiation  nomic  and  social  conditions  may 
Data,  prevail  in  France,  and  the  birth  rate 
may  once  more  begin  to  exceed  the  death  rate  by 
a  steadily  increasing  margin.  This  is  much 
more  likely  to  happen  than  the  contrary.  Per- 
haps no  population  in  the  world  is  growing  as 
rapidly  as  the  French -Canadian  part  of  Canada, 
where  families  of  from  fifteen  to  twentv  children 
are  not  infrequent  and  the  average  would  seem 
to  be  well  above  ten.  Conditions  are  such  in 
Canada  that  a  large  family  is  a  benefit  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  the  parents.  The  latest  Eng- 
lish statistics  show  that  the  relative  decline  of  the 
birth  rate  in  England  is  now  at  a  higher  rate 
than  in  France.  The  average  yearly  death  rate 
tliroughout  England  has  declined  to  18  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population,  while  the  birth  rate  has 
fallen  to  29.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
English  death  rate  was  21,  and  the  birtli  rate 
35.  Some  alarmists  in  England  have  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  English  birth  rate  will 
go  on  declining  until  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be 
no  greater  than  the  death  rate.  But  such  pre- 
dictions have  no  basis  whatsoever.  Conditions 
in  the  United  States  are  to  some  extent  disguised 
by  the  greatness  of  the  volume  of  immigration. 
If  the  old  American  stock  of  New  England  and 
the  other  Eastern  States  of  the  Nortli  had  been 
left  witliout  reinforcement  from  Europe,  a  more 
alarming  decline  of  population  would  be  shown 
than  in  France.  It  is  very  possible,  however, 
that  this  generation  may  have  been  working  out 
conditions  under  which  the  world  can  make  great- 
ly increased  populations  welcome  and  coinforta 
ble  a  half-century  hence.  We  have  just  begun 
to  guess  at  the  possibilities  of  future  agricul- 
ture. The  Italian  population  grows  apace,  and 
the  surplus  is  leaving  Italy  for  the  United  States, 


not  so  much  because  Italy  is  overcrowded  as  be- 
cause agricultural  and  industrial  conditions  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  and  in  Sicily 
are  so  unfavorable.  In  two  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  France — namely,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland — there  is  a  better  organization  of 
economic  life,  and  an  equable  growth  of  popula- 
tion witliout  any  large  overflow.  The  new  Bel- 
gian census  shows  that  the  population  of  that 
small  country  is  now  a  little  more  than  6,800,- 
000.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  about  5,300,  - 
000.  The  rate  of  gain  in  the  last  decade  has 
been  a  little  higher  than  in  the  three  or  four  dec- 
ades preceding.  Belgian  emigration  and  immi- 
gration have  been  almost  exactly  balanced. 

The  Spaniards  are  a  hardy  and  vig- 

Reasauranee  ^  ^    r^  i       u        if* 

of  Smaller  orous  race,  and  France  should  culti- 
Powers.  ^^^Q  their  friendship  on  all  occasions. 
It  would  be  the  part  of  a  broad  statesmanship  in 
France  to  encourage  the  republican  tendencies 
of  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Spain  with  a  view  to  the 
future  establishment  of  a  close  league,  or  Latin 
union,  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Swiss, 
and  Belgian  republics.  Such  a  league  would 
make  for  safety,  harmony,  and  peace,  and  would 
serve  as  a  useful  counterbalance  against  the  two 
aggressive  empires  of  the  present  day,  these  being 
England  and  Germany.  While  profoundly  ab- 
horring England's  war  of  extinction  against  the 
two  South  African  republics,  the  small  European 
powers  like  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Balkan  states  have,  nevertheless,  derived  for 
themselves  great  reassurance  from  the  events  of 
the  South  African  war.  Even  Spain, — which, 
with  its  population  of  only  about  18,000,000, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  small  countries, — 
has  undoubtedly  found  a  good  deal  of  hope  for 
the  future  in  the  circumstances  under  which  she 
lost  Cuba,  a  hopefulness  still  further  stimulated 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  unexpected  resisting 
power  of  the  Boers.  The  Cuban  episode  on  its 
military  side  has  been  brought  freshly  to  our 
minds  by  the  visit  to  this  country  last  month  of 
General  Gomez.  With  a  small  army,  poorly 
organized,  but  acting  chiefly  upon  the  defensive, 
avoiding  pitched  battles,  and  deliberately  play- 
ing the  game  of  delay.  General  Gomez  was  able 
to  produce  a  complete  state  of  deadlock  against 
the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  of  200,000  regular 
soldiers,  and  it  was  this  deadlock  which  had 
brought  Spain  to  a  position  that  merely  required 
American  armed  intervention  as  a  matter  of 
form.  No  ministry  or  dynasty  in  Spain  could 
have  surrendered  Cuba  directly  to  the  insurgents 
without  producing  an  instant  revolution  at  home. 
Tims,  the  action  of  the  United  States  tielped  Spain 
to  accept  a  situation  created  by  the  patriots. 
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The  Boers,  quite  regardless  of  what 

'  B  outcome  may  be,  are  affording  an 
""■'  ""'■  even  more  notable  object-lesson  in 
showing  how  small  peoples,  using  modern  rifles 
and  fighting  irregularly  from  cover,  may  check- 
mate great  European  armies.  Now  the  Span- 
.  iards,  remembering  the  Btiibbornness  and  the  valor 
shown  by  them  when  their  country  was  invaded 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  readily  see  that  they  are 
at  least  secure  in  their  own  country.  If  Cubans, 
Boers,  and  Filipinos  could  make  so  much  trouble 
for  invading  armies,  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  one  of  the  great  military  powera  to  conquer 
the  Spaniards  on  their  own  soil  I  Thus,  the 
greatest  present  value  of  the  Boer  war  to  the 
world  at  large  is  the  way  in  which  il  serves  as  a 
warning  against  war,  illustrating  as  it  does  the 
doctrines  of  M.  de  Bloch,  who  says  that  the  old 
art  of  warfare  has  been  i-endered  quite  obsolete 
by  the  invention  of  the  long-fire,  repeating  rifle 
and  smokeless  powder,  by  virtue  of  whicli  a  dozen 
farmer-boys  behind  a  rock  or  a  fallen  tree  may 
cut  a  battalion  to  pieces  before  their  whereabouts 
can  be  located.  The  Swiss  are  no  longer  so 
much  concerned  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  general  growth  of  militarism  in  the  great 
countries  around  them.  They  are  quite  confi- 
dent that  tbey  can  maintain  their  independence 
under  almost  any  circumstances  that  could  well 
arise.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark, — each 
of  which  for  reasons  of  its  own  has  been  appre- 
hensive on  account  of  the  ambitions  of  greater 
neiglibors, — ai'e  all  of  them  feeling  tliat  the  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  of  small  powers  will  be 
respected  at  least  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  recent 
object-lessons,  particularly  the  South  African 
one,  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  France  from  three 
years  to  two.  This  tendency  to  shorten  the  mili- 
tary term  will,  of  course,  become  general  through- 
out Europe,  with  great  economic  advantage. 
One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  large 
flow  of  European  immigration  to  this  country  has 
been  the  desire  to  get  away  from  the  universal 
military  system.  Tn  a  very  interesting  lecture 
that  M.  de  Bloch  recently  delivered  in  London 
on  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  Transvaal 
war  with  regard  to  militarisTn  and  army  reor- 
ganizations, it  was  declared  that  military  service 
as  required  to-day  is  absurd,  and  that  the  sacri- 
fices made  on  the  Continent  to  support  conscrip- 
tion, into  which  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  drag 
England,  are  iinnecessary.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  theatrical  spectacles  called  maneuvers  are 
in  no  way  related  to  real  warfare.  We,  of 
course,  found  this  out  in  our  Santiago  expedition 
and  have  confirmed  it  in  tlie  Philippines. 


This  distinguished  Russian  authority 
*■  l/'itT*'  *Jeclared  that  the  results  of  the  Trans- 
vaal war  were  not  due  to  defects  in 
the  British  army.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  war,  he  observed,  was  the  constant  impos- 
sibility of  determining  the  enemy's  position.  He 
further  remarked  that  the  boasted  German  meth- 
ods of  attack,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 


(RaaglHD    Imperial   coancllor 
inadern  v 

have  broken  down  just  as  certainly  as  the  English 
methods  broke  down  at  Modder  River,  at  Magers- 
fontein,  and  at  Colenso,  where  massed  frontalat- 
tacksin  close  formation  were  undertaken  and  failed 
utterly,  although  the  British  largely  outnum- 
bered the  Boers.  M.  de  Bloch  went  on  to  say  that 
the  method  which  the  British  ultimately  adopted 
under  Lord  Roberts  in  South  Africa  was  wholly 
difl^ercnt  from  any  that  militaiy  authorities  had 
pi'eviously  regarded  as  cori-ect.  To  quote  Lord 
Roberts  himself,  "When  1  went  to  South  Africa 
I  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  files  were  not  lobe 
closer  tlian  six  paces  when  advancing  to  the  at- 
tack. That  was  veiy  soon  altered  to  ten,  and 
then  to  twenty."  M.  de  Bloch  continued  to  en- 
force the  idea  that  the  first  lesson  of  the  South 
African  warwas  that  the  essential  was  invisibility. 
Guns,  lances,  and  belts  had  been  painted  khaki, 
the  British  troops  had  abandoned   their  showy 
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uniforms,  and  the  officers  had  laid  aside  their 
swords  and  carried  carbines.  M.  de  Bloch  crit- 
icised the  German  army  for  still  maintaining 
gorgeous  uniforms,  and  declared  that  at  German 
maneuvers  one  was  amazed  at  the  prodigies  per- 
formed by  the  military  tailor  with  cloth,  leather, 
and  steel.  M.  de  Bloch*s  purpose  was  to  show 
that  the  English  army  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
criticised  in  comparison  with  the  foremost  Conti- 
nental armies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Boers  are  not  to  be  extravagantly  praised  for  any 
exceptional  military  or  personal  qualities.  His 
point  was  that  the  results  in  South  Africa  are 
wholly  due  to  smokeless  powder  and  long-range, 
quick-firing  rifles,  which  involve  dispersion  and 
invisibility  to  a  degree  unheard  of  formerly,  and 
to  the  possibility  of  putting  a  larger  number  of 
cartridges  at  the  disposal  of  the  riflemen.  What 
M.  de  Bloch  undertook  to  prove  in  general  was 
that  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  of  late,  has  been 
so  great  that  the  new  improvements  <<tend  to 
stultify  themselves  by  producing  a  deadlock  in 
the  realization  of  the  objects  of  war." 

Tkeerowth     Everything  that  M.  de  Bloch  said 

of  Kfationalttif  •'  ®  ^  .  ,     . 

SentimMt  Under  wBs  meant  to  point  out  the  relative 
tkeBritish  flag,  superiority  of  the  attitude  of  defense. 
He  noted  the  fact,  evident  just  now  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  there  is  a  great  revival  of  the 
sentiment  of  nationality.  Thus,  it  is  not  alone 
the  Dutch  communities  of  South  Africa  that  ob- 
ject to  being  submerged  in  the  sweeping  tide  of 
Anglo -Saxondom,  but  everywhere,  even  within 
the  lines  of  established  empires,  old  race  ele- 
ments are  awakening  to  a  new  era  of  self -con- 
sciousness and  self-assertion.  The  Welsh  were 
never  more  ardently  attached  to  their  own  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  traditions  than  they  are 
just  now  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt. of  the  re- 
alization in  the  early  future  of  their  cherished 
project  of  a  Welsh  university.  Especially  re- 
markable is  the  movement  in  Ireland  for  the 
revival  of  the  old  national  language,  the  Erse 
or  Gaelic.  There  are  a  good  many  thousands  of 
Irishmen,  perhaps  several  hundred  thousand, 
who  can  speak  the  old  language,  and  thousands 
are  now  studying  it  under  the  encouragement  of 
the  Gaelic  League.  Some  weeks  ago,  a  new 
member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Thomas  O'Donnell, 
arose  in  his  place  in  the  House,  and  tried  the 
experiment  of  making  a  speech  in  Gaelic.  It 
was  decided  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Gully,  that  no 
other  language  but  English  is  now  in  order  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  incident  attracted 
much  attention,  however,  and  apropos  of  it  we 
publish  elsewhere  this  month  a  plea  for  the 
survival  of  the  Gaelic  language  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.   O'Donnell  himself.     On  this  topic   the 


reader  will  find  a  very  amusing  interview  be- 
tween Mr.  William  Archer  and  the  novelist, 
Mr.  George  Moore,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
CrittCy  Mr.  Moore  having  become  a  most  ar- 
dent convert  to  the  idea  that  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage must  be  revived  as  a  vehicle  for  Irish  lit- 
erature. It  will  not  be  strange  to  find  in  the 
proposed  new  Catholic  university  of  Ireland  well- 
established  chairs  of  the  Gaelic  language  and 
literature.  The  old  language  of  the  Highlands  is 
not  likely  to  be  made  the  object  of  a  public  cru- 
sade or  propaganda ;  but  even  Scotland  clings 
tenaciously  to  national  and  racial  ideals,  and  the 
very  terms  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  great  gift  to  the 
Scottish  universities,  with  its  purpose  to  remove 
pecuniary  obstacles  from  the  pathway  of  aspiring 
youths  seeking  to  carry  on  university  studies, 
were  so  framed  as  to  differentiate  Scotland  sharply 
from  the  rest  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Canadians  and  Australians  show 
^  £mpt%^/^  ^^  tendency  to  lose  their  distinctive- 
ness, but,  on  the  contrary,  their  dif- 
ferentiation is  becoming  more  pronounced  ;  and 
within  the  Dominion  itself  the  French -Canadian 
race  cherishes  more  than  ever  its  own  language 
and  customs.  The  British  empire  of  the  future 
cannot  hope  to  be  held  together  by  force,  in  view 
of  the  military  developments  that  are  now  so 
favorable  to  independent  movements  and  de- 
fensive operations.  Thus,  if  Canada  or  Austra- 
lia desired  to  cut  loose,  it  would  never  pay  Eng- 
land to  try,  as  Spain  tried  in  Cuba,  to  hold  an 
unwilling  colony  by  force.  By  the  new  census, 
there  are  about  five  million  Canadians  and  about 
four  million  Australians.  Since  it  is  seriously 
taxing  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  to 
subdue  a  mere  handful  of  Boers,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  attempt  would  ever  be  made  to 
oppose  by  force  a  Canadian  or  Australian  asser- 
tion of  independence.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
does  not,  of  course,  weaken  the  British  empire, 
but  quite  the  contrary  ;  because  it  makes  it  cer- 
tain enough  that  no  British  policy  will  be  pur- 
sued that  could  harm  the  great  colonies  or  out- 
rage their  sensibilities.  Never,  indeed,  has  the 
British  empire  been  so  harmonious  and  happy  in 
its  interior  relationships  as  it  seems  to  be  just 
now  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  colonial  secretary, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  had  to  endure  much  harsh 
criticism,  it  is  doing  him  only  bare  justice  to 
admit  that  his  comprehension  of  imperial  prob- 
lems in  general  has  been  almost  unrivaled  in 
modern  English  history.  Last  month,  for  in- 
stance, under  his  auspices,  a  notable  gathering 
of  British  empire  leaders  assembled  at  Lon- 
don upon  a  matter  of  high  interest  and  conse- 
quence, and  in  a  spirit  of  entire  harmony. 
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Organizing    The  ci'own  18  obviouslv  the  central 

an  Imperial         •    x  •      xi      r»   •.•  i  •  r>        j 

Court  of     point  m  the  British  empire.     Canada 
Appeals,     j^jj^i  A  list  Italia  do  not  admit  that  the 

English  Parliament  has  the  slightest  authority 
over  tiiem  directly  or  indirectly,  but  they  ac- 
knowledge their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 
Appeals  from  colonial  courts  have  always  been 
taken,  not  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  the 
high  court  of  appeals  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  to  the  sovereign  direct,  who  refers  them  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  At 
the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  new  constitution 
for  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  last  year,  the 
Australians  objected  to  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council  as  not  constituting  a  tribunal 
of  enough  eflBciency  and  dignity  to  serve  as  the 
court  for  the  final  decision  of  questions  arising 
under  the  interpretation  of  Australia's  new  fed- 
eral constitution.  Mr.  Chamberlain  finally  com- 
promised the  matter  with  the  Australians  by 
promising  to  reorganize  the  judicial  committee  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  really  a  great  imperial 
supreme  court  for  the  adjudication  of  matters  re- 
ferred from  all  the  Britisli  colonies  and  depend- 
encies. The  conference  last  month  was  called  in 
pursuance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  promise,  with 
representatives  from  the  principal  colonies.  Thus, 
Mr.  Mills,  Canadian  minister  of  justice,  repre- 
sented the  Dominion  ;  Justice  Hodges  was  sent 
from  Australia  ;  and  Mr.  Rose-Innes,  attorney- 
general  of  Cape  Colony, — the  most  popular 
public  figure  in  South  Africa, — appeared  for  that 
troubled  portion  of  the  empire,  while  India  and 
various  smaller  countries  were  also  represented. 
Doubtless  a  plan  will  have  been  devised  to  erect 
a  really  distinguished  court  of  appeals,  which, 
when  properly  housed  at  London,  will  have 
great  prestige.  It  is  announced  that  the  King's 
coronation  will  occur  in  June  of  next  year.  It 
is  further  reported  that  the  royal  title  is  likely 
to  be  changed  so  as  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  King  Edward  over  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  empire  at  large.  This  would  seem  natural 
enough,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  sov- 
ereign, although  commonly  called  King  or 
Queen,  has,  in  fact,  a  wider  imperial  sway  than 
any  other  monarch.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  Edward  should  be  commonly  called  Emperor 
rather  than  King,  and  perhaps  no  very  good 
reasons  why  he  should  not. 

The  Beat  Kind  '^^^^  enviable  position  assumed  in  the 
of  Fighting  South  African  war  by  all  the  volun- 
*"''  teer  colonial  contingents,  whether  Ca- 
nadian, Australian,  or  South  African,  illustrated 
exceedingly  well  M.  de  Bloch's  repeated  state- 
ment that  the  old-fashioned  European  army  train- 
ing does  not  make  the  most  effective  modern  sol- 


dier.    What  is  needed  under  new  conditions  is  a 
large  measure  of  individual  initiative  ;  and   the 
colonial    volunteers   possessed    this   in    a   much 
higher  degree  than  some  of  the  best-drilled  repri- 
ments  of  the  British  army.     The  regular  army  of 
the  United  States  has  a  high  merit  by  modern 
tests,  largely  because  of  the  material  from  whicli 
it  has  been  recruited,  and  also  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  doing  frontier 
service  in  small  and  scattered  detachments.     Our 
prevailing  conditions  of  life  in  this  country  de- 
velop an  unusual  degree  of  self-reliance  in  young 
men,  and  as  a  rule  the  young  American  learns  to 
use  firearms.     M.  de  Bloch  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  modern  rifle  and  smokeless  powder  give 
a  wholly  new  importance  and  meaning  to  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  that  on  this  account  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  bring  wars  to  a  decisive  conclu- 
sion.   The  natural  capacity  of  Americans  for  this 
kind  of  warfare  is  so  great  that  no  conceival>lo 
combination  of  military  powers  could  successfully 
invade  the  United  States.     These  principles,  as 
they  come  to  be  generally  perceived,  must  have 
the  most  profound  bearing  upon  the  early  future 
of  military  organization  and  methods  in  Europe, 
and  they  must  also  be  allowed  to  have  their  bear- 
ing upon  our  own  methods.     Mere  drilling  and 
old-fashioned  tactics,    while  undoubtedly  useful 
in  themselves  as  a  matter  of  training  and  disci- 
pline, are  no  longer  the  things  by  virtue  of  wliich 
a  nation  is  going  to  win  or  lose  battles.      Higli 
spirit,  intelligence,  vigor,  and  adaptability  in  the 
individual  man  will  count  for  more  than  anything 
else  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  maintain 
those  ideals  of  American  life  and  democracy  ac- 
cording to  which  the  great  object  of  institutions 
like  ours  is  to  maintain  equality  of  conditions  and 
promote  universal  education  and  prosperity.    This 
means  true  education  as  the  national  safeguard. 

Secretary  Root,  whose  conduct  of  the 

-!i/rf«rX?f'^  ^^^  Department  has  been  so  re- 
markably able  and  successful,  went 
last  month  to  Fort  Rilev  and  Fort  Leavenworth, 
in  Kansas,  with  some  very  interesting  plans  in 
view.  He  was  to  look  over  the  grounds  at  Fort 
Riley  in  order  to  decide  just  what  changes  might  be 
needed  to  establish  there  a  great  national  camp- 
ing-ground, where  the  militia  of  the  States  could 
from  time  to  time  come  into  contact  with  regiments 
of  the  regular  army,  and  where  drills  and  ma- 
neuvers on  the  large  scale  might  be  practised,  and 
military  education  advanced.  There  is  already 
at  Fort  Riley  a  cavalry  school  and  an  artillery 
school  ;  and  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  about  a  liun- 
dred  miles  distant,  there  is  an  infantry  and  cavalry 
school  which  has  within  the  past  twenty  yeara 
developed   into  a  large  military  institution, 
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sort  of  post-graduate  school  for  young  ofiBcers 
who  have  left  West  Point.  Mr.  Root  is  plan- 
ning further  developments  which  will  be  of  almost 
incalculable  value  to  the  country.  We  do  not 
need  a  large  army,  but  rather  a  militia  system 
capable  of  providing  a  large  force  on  short  notice 
in  time  of  need,  with  officers  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  their  work.  Mr.  Root's  plans  are 
making  toward  this  end.  Our  military  experi- 
ence of  the  past  three  years,  while  not  requiring 
vast  enlistments  or  armaments,  has  placed  us  in 
a  position  where  the  Government  and  the  army 
feel  themselves  equal  to  almost  any  possible 
emergency.  Thus,  we  have  not  at  any  time  in 
our  history  been  in  a  more  secure  position  as  re- 
spects the  prospect  of  continued  peace  with  all 
nations.    There  is  not  a  cloud  on  our  horizon  line. 


Arbitration  the 


M.  de  Bloch  points  out  what  he  con- 
UniZ'Trui"^  siders  the  demonstrable  fact  that 
Solytiott.  France  and  Russia  have  prepared 
themselves  invincibly  for  resistance  on  their  own 
soil,  and  that  logical  attack  would  come  from 
Germany  and  her  allies  on  the  supposition  of  a 
great  European  war.  He  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
feelings  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  enmity  may 
not  even  yet  precipitate  the  European  conflict, 
although  he  does  not  see  how  such  a  struggle 
between  the  great  military  powers  could  result 
decisively  either  way.  He  holds,  in  short,  tliat 
war  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible,  and 
that  arbitration  offers  the  only  way  out.  The 
protracted  discussion  of  indemnity  details  among 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Peking  may 
even  yet  throw  certain  phases  of  the  Chinese 
question  into  the  hands  of  the  Hague  tribunal  for 
adjustment.  It  has  been  our  view  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  whole  Chinese  problem  subse- 
quent to  the  necessary  relief  of  the  ministers  at 
Peking  should  have  been  turned  promptly  over 
to  the  Hague  tribunal.  The  powers  have  se- 
lected men  of  high  standing  to  represent  them 
on  that  august  board,  and  it  is  amply  capable  of 
dealing  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  questions 
now  pending  between  natiom.  The  death  of 
ex- President  Harrison  left  a  vacancy  which  Mr. 
McKinley  must  fill  by  appointment,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  a  State  judge  of  high  standing  may 
be  selected.  Mr.  Holls,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  American  delegation  at  The  Hague,  has  been 
appointed  by  two  Asiatic  governments — namely, 
Siam  and  Persia — as  a  member  of  the  arbitration 
tribunal.      It  has  a  glorious  future  before  it. 

^'aadth**^   The  subject  of  arbitration  is  one  that 

Pan-Am^rhan  has  been  under  greater  discussion  in 

Conference,   ^j^^  republics  of  South  America  in  the 

past  few  weeks  than  in  Europe  or  at  Peking.   This 


is  because  of  the  approaching  Pan-American  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  the  City  of  Mexico  in  October. 
One  of  the  principal  topics  set  down  in  the  ten- 
tative programme  for  that  conference  is  the  arbi- 
tration of  differences  between  American  republics. 
The  announcement  of  this  topic  led  to  a  demand 
by  at  least  three  South  American  powers  that  its 
limits  should  be  exactly  defined.  Chile,  for  ex- 
ample, was  willing  to  take  up  the  question  of  an 
inter- American  arbitration  treaty,  to  apply  to  the 
settlement  of  such  differences  only  as  should  arise 
after  the  treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed.  But 
Peru  and  Bolivia  were  not  willing  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  discussion  of  an  arbitration 
plan,  unless  its  object  should  be  to  provide  means 
for  the  settlement  of  existing  and  pending  dis- 
putes  that  might  threaten  peaceful  relations,  .as 
well  as  for  the  adjustment  of  future  differences. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  not  a  mere  academic  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  of  our  South  American  friends, 
but  a  strictly  practical  affair. 

The  Trouble   To  quote  Mr.  Cleveland's  famous  dic- 

Between  Chile  ,       ^        . ,  .  , .  .  ,  , , 

and  Her  tum,  *  Mt  IS  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
Neighbors.  ^^idX  confronts  these  South  American 
powers,  and  it  is  one  of  primary  importance. 
Chile  lias  been  an  aggressive  and  relatively  suc- 
cessful power.  She  is  the  only  South  American 
country  that  has  developed  a  strong  naval  force. 
It  is  now  about  eighteen  years  since  Chile,  as  a 
result  of  a  successful  war  against  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  deprived  Bolivia  of  her  maritime  provinces 
and  thus  cut  her  off  wholly  from  access  to  the 
sea,  while  also  taking  from  Peru  her  southern- 
most coastwise  disti-ict.  When  the  treaties  of 
peace  were  signed,  however,  there  was  no  abso- 
lute cession  of  these  provinces.     It  was  merely 

agreed   that  Chile 
should  hold   them 


frovmcr  twmtrlj 
Uuafniflt    BOLIVIA 


for  ten  years, — 
that  is,  until  1894, 
— at  which  time 
the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  were 
to  determine  bv 
vote  to  which  na- 
tion they  should 
permanently  b  e  - 
long.  Naturallv, 
Chile  has  been  re- 
luctant to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  pos- 
session ;  and  the 
vote  has  never 
been  taken.  Many 
Chileans  had 
moved  into  the 
provinces  in  ques- 
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tioQ,  and  the  Bolivians  and  Peruvians  held  that 
the  Ciiileans  were  not  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  election.  It  ia  not  necessary  to  go  further 
into  tlie  details  of  what  has  become  a  highly 
complicated  matter.  The  main  situation  is  clear 
enough.  Chile  is  in  possession,  and  has  a  su- 
perior army  and  navy  ;  and  she  feels  that  arbi- 
tration couid  bring  her  no  gain  and  might  bring 
her  some  loss.  The  Peruvians,  on  the  other 
hand,  believe  that  arbitration  would  result  in 
their  getting  back  the  lost  territory.  Each  aide 
to  this  controversy  has  tried  to  get  the  United 
States  to  adopt  its  view  of  the  scope  of  the  arbi- 
tration plan  to  be  discussed  at  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. ■  Our  Government  has  dechned  to  commit 
itself,  and  prefers  to  leave  it  to  the  conference 
itself  to  deal  with  the  question  in  its  own  way. 
At  first  it  was  announced  that  Chile  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  attend  the  conference. 
Subsequently,  however,  Chile  was  reassured  and 
decided  to  come  ;  whereupon  Peru  took  oSense 
and  proposed  to  stay  away  and  to  keep  as  many 
of  her  neighbors  at  home  as  possible.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chile.  A  long  Andean  frontier 
separates  them,  and  they  have  had  difhculties  in 
deciding  about  the  ownership  of  certain  valleys. 
Chile  is  the  most  peculiarly  shaped  of  all  inde- 
pendent countries.  The  South  American  bound- 
ary lines,  indeed,  are  far  from  being  scientific, 
and  are  likely  to  undergo  more  than  one  read- 
justment in  the  future.  Since  the  people  of  all 
these  republics  speak  the  Spanish  language  and 
are  of  a  common  origin, — excepting  only  Brazil, 
which  is  Portuguese, — it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  fuHire  tendency  would  be  toward  feder- 
ation into  larger  states. 

The  conference  in  Mexico  next  Octo- 
^'"inMi"'"" ^^  could  not  well  do  anything  that 

would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru,  except  by  con- 
sent of  both  those  powers.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral useful  purposes  that  this  conference  may 
serve,  and  all  the  American  repubUcs  ought  to  be 
represeuted  there.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  selBsii  objects  to  gain,  and  their 
principal  desire  must  be  to  promote  good  rela- 
tions and  a  friendly  feeling  all  around.  It  is 
es|>eciaUy  important  that  the  South  American 
people  should  be  under  no  misappi'ehension  as  to 
the  great  value  to  them  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
They  made  heroic  efEorts  to  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence seventy-five  years  ago ;  and  at  a  mo- 
ment that  was  very  critical  for  them,  the  United 
Stales  came  forward  and  proclaimed  itself  their 
champion.  Otlierwise  Spain  would  have  had  the 
eooperaiion   of  the  great  Continental  powers  in 


the  attempt  to  recover  control  of  South  Ana 
These  republics  have  everything  to  gain  by  cul- 
tivating close  and  friendly  relations  with  tbe 
United  States.  And  we  must  lose  no  chance  to 
prove  this.  We  hold  that  the  European  colonial 
system  should  not  be  reestablished  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  for  this  position  as  firmly 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  the  European 
powers  would  undoubtedly  attempt  to  seize 
South  America  and  cut  it  up  among  themselves. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  South  American  re- 
publics ought  to  sympathize  wholly  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  their  desire  to 
keep  the  proposed  isthmian  canal  under  exclu- 
sively American  auspices  and  control.  All  the 
aspirations  of  the  United  States  are  thoroughly 
compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  and  our  citizens  should 
make  good  use  of  every  opportunity  to  have  the 
South  Americans  underetand  this  truth.  One  of 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  is  the  improvement 
of  trade  conditions  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  reciprocity  treaties,  steam- 
ship lines,  and  all  other  means  may  be  encour- 
aged for  the  radical  increase  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  America. 

o^rs^ppiifof^^  ^^^  ^'^'^^^  African  war  has  ad- 
Hnrtnfiir  vauced  to  its  later  stages,  the  infantry 
'  regiments  have  become  coniparatively 
useless,  and  the  demand  for  well-mounted  troop- 
6ra  has  become  imperative.  Of  the  English  sol- 
diers now  in  South  Africa  probably  75,000  out  of 
about  200,000  are  operating  on  horseback.  This 
African  campaigning  is  so  hard  upon  the  animals, 
whether  used  for  mounting  troops  or  for  trans- 
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porting  Bnppliea,  that  it  bas  been  difficult  to  Bup' 
ply  freah  horsea  and  mnlee  fast  euough.  Tlie 
principal  recruitiDg  field  has  been  the  Bouth- 
westem  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chief 
point  of  shipment  has  been  New  Orleans.  It 
was  reported  last  month  that  the  United  States 
had  already  supplied  the  British  army  in  South 
Africa  with  100,000  horses  and  mules,  and  that 
au  additional  50,000  would  now  have  to  be  pur- 
chased. The  price  has  steadily  advanced,  and 
England's  purchasing  agents  find  the  supply 
Ecarcelv  equal  to  the  demand. 

•ltd  t*t  Mtrt*  the  general  intro- 
Markt.  duction  of  the  elec- 
tric trolley  system  in  cities  and 
the  prevalent  use  of  bicycles 
caused  a  large  falling  off  in 
the  market  for  horses,  which 
accordingly  became  veiy 
cheap.  With  one  accord  the 
Western  stock -raise  re  dropped 
horse-breeding  as  unprofitable, 
with  the  consequence  that  al- 
most before  any  one  could 
realize  it,  the  supply  of  good 
animals  had  fallen  below  the 
demand.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  such  incidents 
as  the  purchase  of  horses  on  a 
large  scale  for  South  Africa, 
has  made  horse- raising  once 
more  a  very  profitable  indus- 
try.    Nobody  can  safely  pre- 


dict how  soon  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing use  of  automobiles 
for  various  purposes  will  afiect 
the  horse  market  somewhat  as 
the  trolley  car  did  a  few  years 
ago.  The  present  season  has 
witnessed  a  remarkably  rapid 
increase  in  the  use  of  self-pro- 
pelling vehicles  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  Europe,  . 
they  are  used  chiefly  for  pleas- 
ure, and  speed  seems  to  be  the 
great  object.  World-wide  in- 
terest was  attracted,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  recent  automo- 
bile race  from  Paris  to  Berlin, 
In  this  country,  high  speed  is 
not  so  much  desired  in  auto- 
mobiles as  sound  and  practical 
qualities  that  will  fit  a  machine 
lor  steady  use,  whether  as  a 
family  vehicle,  a  public  cab,  or 
a  delivery  wagon. 


The  French  are  giving  more  attention 
1i/?»*/5^'  '^*°  *^y  otlis'  people  at  present  to 

various  kinds  of  new  inventions. 
Thus,  they  are  developing  submarine  boats  as  an 
adjunct  of  their  navy  with  great  zeal  and  with 
entire  success  ;  and  their  latest. achievement  has 
been  the  construction  of  an  airship  that  could 
be  successfully  cou^oUed.  M.  Santos  Dumont, 
a  young  man  who  was  born  in  Brazil,  but  who 
has  been  working  in  France  for  some  y^rs^on 
the  problem  of  airships,  is  the  envied  inventor. 
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A  year  ago  a  French  petroleum  refiuer  offered 
a  prize  of  100,000  francs  to  the  first  inventor 
who  should  be  able  to  start  an  airship  in  the  St. 
Cloud  neighborhood,  circle  it  three  times  around 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  then  return  to  the  starting- 
point,  at  an  average  speed  of  not  less  than  thir- 
teen miles  an  hour.  The  balloon  of  Santos  Bu- 
rn on  t  is  a  long  cylindrical  affair,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  slight  elongated  car  containing  a 
four-cylinder  motor  of  sixteen  horse-power.  In 
returning  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully circled  on  July  13,  this  inventor  met 
with  some  mishaps.  Doubtless  many  improve- 
ments will  have  to  be  made.  But  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  there  has  now  been  invented  a  mechan- 
ism for  propelling  and  steering  a  balloon  irre- 
spective of  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

AF  !  B  r  t  ^^^^  ^^'-  Jo'''^  Mitchell,  president 
Between  Labor  oi  the  United  Mine  Workers,  came 
and  Capital.  ^^  ^^^  york  last  March  seeking  to 

avert  a  threatened  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  able  to  make  at 
least  a,  prima  facie  showing  of  two  things.  First, 
that  there  were  many  vexatious  anomalies  and 
actual  grievances  among  the  Pennsylvania  miners 
in  respect  to  wages,  hours,  frequency  of  payments, 
company  stores,  methods  of  weighing  and  screen- 
ing coal,  etc.  And,  second,  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  miners  were  at  last  all  organized,  and 
that  he  could  fairly  claim  to  speak  as  their  repre- 
sentative. He  was  not  in  a  threatening  mood,  or 
in  unseemly  haste  as  to  the  remedying  of  the 
grievances  of  the  anthracite  workers,  palpable  as 
they  were.  But  he  sought  to  obtain  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  workers  as  the  initial  point 
for  future  amicable  conferences,  with  a  view  to  the 
gi-adual  correction  of  unsuitable  conditions  and 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  plan  of  yearly 
agreements  on  wage  scales, — a  plan  that  had 
been  successfully  introduced  in  the  principal  bi- 
tuminous coal  regions.  If  Mr.  Mitchell  had  not 
been  able  to  point  confidently  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  the  anthracite -coal 
miners  were  thoroughly  and  completely  organ- 
ized, it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  could 
have  made  much  impression  upon  the  financiers 
who  now  dominate  the  policy  of  the  coal-carry- 
ing roads,  and  who  through  those  roads  are  in 
control  of  the  anthracite  mines. 

The  tacit  understanding  between  Mr. 
Keeping  Their  Mitchell  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
Bargain.  ^^  ^^  ^^iq  one  hand  and  the  capital- 
ists who  control  the  anthracite  business  on  the 
other  was  that  wages  should  be  maintained  for 
a  year  by  the  employers,  and  peace  should  be 
kept  and  strikes  averted  by  the  union.     Next 


spring,  according  to  this  understanding,  a  more 
open  and  direct  method  of  negotiation  and  con- 
ference may  be  adopted.  Last  month  the  fire- 
men employed  in  connection  with,  the  stationary 
engines  at  anthracite  -mines  went  out  on  a  strike 
"with  a  pretty  clear  case  of  grievances,  princi- 
pally in  the  nature  of  excessive  hours.  They 
expected  to  succeed  in  stopping  the  engines  and 
thus  in  bringing  mining  operations  to  a  standstill. 
For  a  few  days  the  strike  succeeded  in  closing 
many  important,  mines.  These  firemen,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  membeis  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, but  are  a  separate  body.  They  had  counted 
upon  the  passive,  though  not,  of  course,  upon 
the  active,  aid  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
This,  however,  they  failed  to  receive  ;  and  the 
strike  came  to  a  quick  conclusion  through  the 
firm  opposition  to  it  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the 
presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the 
mine  workers,  who  were  determined  to  show 
regard  for  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  do  their  best  to 
keep  industrial  strife  out  of  the  anthracite  dis- 
tricts during  the  coming  year.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  modem 
and  enlightened  way  of  regulating  the  relations 
between  labor  and  capital. 

_  When  the  great  amalgamation  of  iron 

Trust  and  Its  and  Steel  interests  was  brought  about, 
Ubor  Policy.  ^^^  ^^iQ  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 

tion^-commonly  known  as  the  **  Steel  Trust*' — 
was  formed  some  months  ago,  we  pointed  out  in 
these  pages  that  the  general  extension  of  the 
union  principle  among  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  steel  mills  of  this  great  corporation  would  be 
attempted  by  labor  leaders.  But  the  corpora- 
tion did  not  shape  its  labor  policy  in  that  fash- 
ion, and  so  it  happens  that  the  country  was  last 
month  subjected  to  the  disturbance  of  a  great 
strike.  For  purposes  of  operating  its  works,  the 
steel  trust  has  kept  distinct  the  organization  of 
the  chief  constituent  elements  of  which  it  was 
formed,  as,  for  example,  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company. 
These  three  great  companies  had  themselves  been 
formed  only  very  recently  through  the  amal- 
gamation of  what  had  been  a  number  of  in- 
dependent companies  and  firms.  Some  of  the 
mills  belonging  to  these  independent  companies 
and  firms  had  been  so-called  union  mills, — ^that 
is  to  say,  had  employed  and  recognized  men  be- 
longing to  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Workers,  while  others  had 
been  non-union  mills.  In  many  of  the  non-union 
mills,  it  is  asserted,  the  employed  men  obtained 
their  places  only  upon  signing  an  agreement  not 
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to  join  the  union.  When  the  gre»l  amalgama- 
tiouB  verc  .formed,  auch  as  the  American  Tin 
PIat«  Company,  it^seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
labor  conditions  would  be  asaimilated  throughout 
the  properties  of  each  so-called  "trust;"  and 
wliere  nearly  all  of  the  mills  were  on  the  union 
basis,  it  was  expected  lliat  the  others  would  he 
organized  also.  But  the  Luge  amalgamation  of 
these  companies  into  the  existing  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  brought  about  before  most 
of  them  were  old  enough  to  have  had  a  single 
year's  experience  in  dealing  with  the  labor  prob- 
lem. Tlie  strike  ordered  by  President  Shaffer 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  to  take  effect  on 
July  15  was  confined  at  the  beginning  to  those 
mills  of  Ihe  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that 
are  included  in  three  of  its  subsidiary  companies 
— namely,  Sheet  Steel,  Steel  Hoop,  and  Tin  Plate. 
The  Amalgamated  Association  officials  had  met 
witli  representative  oCBcials  of  those  three  com- 
panies to  agree  upon  wage-scales  for  the  coining 
year.  They  found  it  possible  to  agree  that  the 
organized  workers  in  the  Tin  Plate  mills  should 
be  paid  at  such  and  such  rates,  and  were  also 
able  to  arrange  the  scales  for  .Sheet  Steel  and 
Steel  Hoop.  President  Shaffer  and  tlie  associ- 
ation officials  were,  of  course,  directly  represent- 
ing only  those  mills  that  were  on  the  union  basis. 
Tliese,  however,  seem  to  have  comprised  a  major- 
ity of  the  mills.  When  the  scales  had  been  agreed 
upon  the  repi-esentatives  of  the  workmen  asked 
the  representatives  of  the  employers  to  agree  that 
the  same  wage  scales  should  apply  to  the  mills 
which  were  not  on  the  union  basis.  This  was 
refused  by  the  representatives  of  capital,  and 
the  conference  broke  up.  Thereupon,  President 
Shaffer  ordered  a  strike  of  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation men  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  three  subordinate  companies 
that  were  engaged  in  the  conference. 

The  extent  of  this  strike  and  its 
outcome  could  not  be  foretold  as  we 
went  to  press;  nor  were  the  principles 
at  stake  entirely  clear.  The  representatives  of  the 
employers  proceeded  to  make  their  statements  to 
the  newspapers  ;  and  those  statements  without 
exception,  in  so  far  as  they  came  to  our  notice, 
declared  that  their  refusal  to  accede  to  President 
Shaffer's  demand  was  due  to  their  obligation  to 
protect  the  non-union  men  in  their  employ  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  association.  The  newspapers, 
also,  as  a  general  rule,  declared  that  Shaffer 
had  demanded  of  the  steel  trust  tliat  it  discharge 
its  non-union  workmen.  It  was  quite  generally 
asserted  by  the  so-called  conservative  newspapers 
of  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  that  the 
employers  were  asked  to  undertake  a  compulsory 
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unionizing  of  certain  mills  against  the  wishes  of 
the  existing  body  of  non-union  men.  Almost 
invariably  these  same  newspapers  declared  that 
the  Amalgamated  Association  was  pierfectly  fi'ee 
to  go  into  all  these  mills  and  unionize  them,  in 
BO  far  as  the  employers  were  concernsd.  Presi- 
dent   Shaffer's  explanations  were  somewhat  dif- 


ferent. He  sought  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
non-union  men  were  absolutely  forbidden  to 
join  the  union.  "What  the  employers  had  al- 
ready agreed  to  as  a  reasonable  scale  of  prices 
for  the  iron  and  steel  workere  in  the  union 
mills  ought,  said  President  Shaffer  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  be  the  standard  of  pay  for  others  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work.  This,  it  was  believed, 
would  produce  a  uniformity  and  harmony  of 
conditions  that  would  make  for  the  avoidance  of 
future  trouble.  But  the  really  important  thing 
that  President  Shaffer  and  his  colleagues  say 
that  they  asked  "was  that  the  men  be  released 
from  the  contracts  now  binding  them  to  belong 
to  no  labor  organization  and  be  allowed  to  join 
the  association  without  being  discharged." 

Till  "Half-  ^'  '^'^  perfectly  obvious,  even  to  the 
ami-half"  casual  looker-on,  many  weeks  ago, 
'•""»•       that    the    Amalgamated    Association 

was  preparing  to  urge  this  point  upon  the  at. 

teiiliuu  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  point   was  vital   from   the  men's   point  of 
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view,  and  sooner  or  l&ler  it  w&b  bound  to  come 
up.  Such  questions  have  to  be  dealt  with  ae 
matters  of  large  policy.  The  details  of  wage- 
scales  ought,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  ofiicials 
of  the  Bubordinate  companies  to  work  out  with 
the  representatives  of  labor ;  but  the  funda- 
mental points  of  principle  must  in  due  time  be  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  of  the  United  States  that  this  country 
could  not  permanently  live  half  slave  and  half 
free.  And  some  men  say  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  cannot  succeed  permanently  in 
its  present  policy  of  trying  to  carry  on  its  mills 
on  the  plan  of  half  union  and  half  non-union. 
In  the  end,  they  say,  it  must  be  one  thing  or  the 
other,  irrespective  of  the  results  of  last  month's 
strike.  Some  of  the  statements  given  to  the 
press  on  the  inorutDgof  the  15th  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies  to  the  effect  that  Uiey 
had  merely  been  protecting  their  non-union  men 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion were  brought  into  question  later  in  the  day 
when  it  was  discovered  that  certain  non-union 
men  themselves  were  disposed  to  join  the  strik- 
ing union  men  and  walk  out  of  the  mills.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  fact — though  the  truth  about 
such  things  is  not  al^vays  easy  to  obtain — that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  non-union  mills  would  have 
been  unionized  in  very  short  order  if  the  work- 
men had  been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way. 
Everything  in  the  situation  made  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  there  would  have  been  any  strike  if 
Mr,  Shaffer  had  allowed  time  for  a  more  thorough 
investigation  and  discussion. 


"Ton  (ellowB  wonld  i 
re  headway  if  yoo  pnlled  the  Bsme  way." 
FntiD  the  iMuUr  (Des  Moines). 


A  strike  is  too  extreme  a  measure  to 
^abh^tril*'  ^  resorted  to,  except  after  every  other 
recourse  has  failed  for  the  settlement 
of  a  serious  practical  grievance.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Shaffer  was  wrong  in  pre- 
cipitating a  strike.  There  was  no  practical  griev- 
ance whatever.  Mr.  Shaffer's  point  was  not 
properly  before  the  conference.  The  strike  was 
in  anticipation  of  possible  future  grievances.  It 
was  as  if  one  country  should  make  war  on  another 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  on  the  ground  that  the 
other  country  would  not  sign  a  permanent  ar- 
bitration treaty  as  anticipatory  of  possible  future 
disputes.  It  may,  however,  turn  out  that  this 
strike  will  bring  the  deeper  point  at  issue  sharply 
and  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the  importjmt  men 
like  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  alone  are  compe- 
tent to  adjust  such  issues.  The  strike  that  was 
about  to  be  precipitated  in  the  anthracite  regions 
last  spring  was  only  averted,  it  is  said,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Mr.  Morgan.  The  men  were  fully 
and  responsibly  organized.  They  had  desired 
conferences  with  the  presidents  of  the  coal-carry- 
ing roads.  They  had  sent  respectful  invitations, 
and  they  had  not  even  been  accorded  the  decent 
courtesy  of  an  answer  to  their  letters.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  was  a  higher  court,  to  which  appeal  was 
made  with  better  results.  The  conference  that 
sat  at  Fittsburg  was  perfectly  competent  to  decide 
upon  scales  for  the  organized  mills.  But  the 
question  whether  or  not  those  scales  should  be 
applicable  to  the  non-union  mills  was  one  involv- 
ing a  general  policy,  and  its  answer  should  have 
been  postponed  for  at  least  a  year.  From  all  we 
can  learn,  Mr.  Shaffer  is  a  man  whoso  principal 
fault  would  seem  to  be  a  lack  of  patience  and  a 
disposition  to  act  arbitrarily  and  precipitately. 

**"Y»*o,S»  There  is  not  involved  on  either  side 
ftrmanmt  a  question  of  strict  right  or  wrong, 
AWtui/e  ?  (jjjj.  gQieiy  a  question  of  what  is  wise 
and  farsighted  in  point  of  policy.  In  the  long 
run,  the  United  States  Steel  Coi-poration  is  going 
to  deal  with  organized  labor,  or  it  is  not.  The 
officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  think 
that  President  Schwab  of  the  steel  trust  hopesand 
intends  to  reduce  labor  throughout  all  the  prop- 
erties of  the  corporation  to  the  status  of  the  Car- 
negie company's  works,  where,  since  the  defeat 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  the  memo- 
rable Homestead  strike  of  1892,  labor  organiza- 
tion has  not  been  permitted.  Mr.  Schwab's 
recent  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission at  Washington  was  not  reassuring  to 
the  unionists.  After  the  struggle  of  1892  it  would 
not  have  been  fet.sib!e  to  permit  unionism  in  some 
oE  the  Carnegie  mills  and  to  forbid  it  in  others. 
The  question  is.  "Would  it  be  found  permanently 
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feasible  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
to  deal  with  a  trade-union  year  by  year  in  nego- 
tiation of  wage-BcaleB  for  the  majority  of  its  mills 
while  Bternly  refusing  the  men  the  right  to  organ- 
ize in  other  mills,  or  to  be  brought  under  the 
terms  of  the  general  wage- agreement  ?  In  short, 
the  unionists  hold  that  the  present  attitude  of 
the  capitalists  is  not  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 


A  i>(njBi.iTii-np.— From  the  Herald  (BosUtDl. 

To  the  vatchtul  and  suspicious  minds  of  the 
labor  leaders  it  is  settled  that  the  policy  of 
the  steel  corporation  is  to  be  hostile  to  labor  or- 
ganization, and  that  unionism  is  to  be  crushed 
oat  when  occasion  offers.  And  certainly  the 
labor  organizations,  one  must  admit,  have  some 
reason  for  this  belief.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Amalgamated  Association  would  sur- 
render and  accept  annihilation  without  making  a 
stubborn  fight  for  existence  ;  and  when  the  issue 
presents  itself  in  that  light  the  question  arises 
which  side  is  to  choose  the  time  for  a  figbt.  Mr. 
Shaffer  has  thought  it  better  strategy  to  fight 
immediately,  and  we  think  him  disastrously  mis- 
taken. Whatever  temporary  truce  may  be  patched 
np,  however,  the  labor  leaders  will  declare  that 
there  can  be  only  one  of  two  permanent  oiit- 
comes.  Either  labor  organization  must  go  to  the 
wall  completely,  while  the  country  looks  on  at 
triumphant  and  unlimited  organization  of  capi- 
tal, or  else  the  principle  must  be  recognized  that 
labor  organization  is  not  only  permissible,  but  a 
good  thing  ;  and  that  where  vast  productive  capi- 
tal comes  under  unified  control,  labor  will  have 
a  coextensive  organization. 

Kof'£tm'  Im  -^^'*''  *11'  these  men  argue,  it  is  not 

Chiiflg       labor  organization  that  is  on  trial  at 

m  Trial.     ^^  ^^j.  ^f  public  opinion  in  the  United 

Slates  at  the  present  time.      T):e  advantages  and 

disadvantages  of  trade-unionism  have  been  thor- 


oughly discussed  in  all  industrial  countries  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  But  the  monopolistic 
consolidation  of  productive  capital  is  a  very  new 
phenomenon,  and  it  was  not  only  criticised  and 
inveighed  against  in  the  political  platforms  of 
both  great  parties  alike  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  last  year,  but  it  is  criticised  and  de- 
nounced also  in  the  very  latest  State  platforms, 
as,  for  instance,  those  adopted  in  Ohio  last  month. 
The  only  wonder  was  that  the  enormous  steel 
corporation,  with  its  alleged  overcapitalization, 
could  have  been  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  as 
much  good  temper  and  toleration  as  was  shown 
by  public  opinion  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  believed  by  many  onlookers  that  the  chief 
promoters  of  this  great  corporation  would  certain- 
ly acquaint  themselves  with  the  new  and  inevita- 
ble tendencies  in  the  labor  situation.  Those  men 
have  had  much  to  say  to  the  country  about  a 
progressive  age  and  wholly  new  ideas  and  meth- 
ods in  the  organization  of  capita!.  They  must 
not  forget  that  in  this  country  the  trade-union 
idea  is  much  more  familiar  and  much  less  feared 
than  the  trust  idea ;  and  that  everybody  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  big  consolidated 
employers  of  labor  would  have  to  negotiate  on 
fairly  equal  terms  with  the  big  unions. 

j^  If,  indeed,  it  must  be  one  thing  or  the 
Peiiiitai  other  in  the  end,  it  is  likely  to  he 
Aipteta.  iijinion."  A  localized  employer  may 
be  able  to  fight  down  organized  labor  and  put 
his  shops  or  mills  on  the  non-union  basis  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  as  if  an  employer  on  so  vast 
a  scale  as  the  United  Stales  Steel  Corporation 
could  completely  stamp  out  unionism,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  country  itself  would  not 
endure  the  stupendous  conflict  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  involved.  The  men  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fix  the  policy  of  the  steel  corporation  as 
respects  labor  can  also  dictate  that  of  a  great 
part  of  the  railway  milei^e  of  the  country,  and 
most  of  the  coal-mining,  not  to  mention  other 
industries.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  various  railroad  unions  and  other  organ- 
izations would  look  on  and  see  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Work- 
era  defeated  in  a  struggle  that  really  meant  life 
or  death  for  organized  labor  in  general.  When 
strikes  occur  on  a  great  scale  and  carry  disturb- 
ance into  widely  separated  regions,  their  politi- 
cal aspect  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
party  that  happens  to  be  in  power  usually  sufiers 
most  from  labor  troubles.  Both  great  parties  in 
this  country  claim  to  be  the  particular  friends  of 
organized  labor.  Mr.  Shaffer  and  his  colleagues 
were  evidently  relying'  a  good  deal  last  month 
upon  the  exigencies  of  politics. 
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It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
^Wwther^    to  Say  that  through  the  greater  part 

of  July  there  was  greater  anxiety 
shown  about  the  weather  and  its  relation  to  the 
growing  crops  than  about  the  theory  or  practice 
of  trade-unionism  and  the  possible  damage  to 
luisiness  interests  of  a  protracted  steel  strike. 
Early  in  tke  season,  the  crop  situation  had  ap- 
peared to  be  very  bright ;  and  it  seems  that, 
taking  the  country  at  large,  the  wheat  crop  has 
been  successfully  harvested  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  our  history.  But  a  cold  and  wet  spring 
had  given  the  corn  crop  a  late  start,  and  its  de- 
velopment was  dependent  upon  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  rain  and  shine  in  July.  Unfortunately, 
there  extended  across  the  country  for  many  days 
a  vast  area  of  intense  and  persistent  heat  and 
drought.  In  New  York  and  the  East,  the  ex- 
cessively hot  spell  began  late  in  June  and  lasted 
for  about  two  weeks.  Since  weather  records 
have  been  kept,  no  such  spell  of  extremely  hot 
and  dry  weather  had  been  known  in  the  early 
part  of  summer.  The  death  rate  in  New  York 
and  many  other  cities  was  enormously  increased 
by  reason  of  the  extreme  heat.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  the  tenement-houses  slept 
night  after  night  in  the  public  parks,  while  other 
thousands  slept  on  the  Long  Island  beaches. 
In  the  West,  the  hot  spell  was  still  more  pro- 
tracted than  in  the  East,  and  the  thermometer 
was  a  good  deal  higher.  While  it  was  certain 
that  the  corn  crop  in  Kansas  and  the  Southwest 
at  large  had  suffered  greatly,  no  accurate  esti- 
mate could  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the 
Western  States  has  been  to  teach  the  farmerr. 
how  to  make  the  best  of  bad  years.  There  are 
certain  comparatively  new  crops,  such  as  alfalfa, 
kaffir  corn,  field  peas,  and  others,  that  are  not  so 
dependent  as  wheat  and  corn  upon  equable  and 
normal  conditions  of  heat  and  rainfall.  The 
great  agricultural  West  has  been  so  prosperous 
for  some  years  past  that  it  has  accumulated,  so 
to  speak,  an  insurance  fund  against  a  bad  season 
or  two.  It  has  learned  by  experience  that  there 
must  be  lean  years  as  well  as  fat  years.  It  is 
not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  West  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  partial 
failure  of  this  year's  crops. 


End  of  the 


On  July  18,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
Northern  Pacific  announced  his  plan  for  making  a 
struggle,  permanent  peace  of  the  armistice  de- 
clared on  May  31  between  the  two  factions  at- 
tempting to  control  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  fight  for  control  which  had  brought 
on  the  remarkable  panic  of  May  9,  and  so  uni- 


versally unsettled  the  most  important  financial 
movements,  had  rested  under  the  terms  of  a 
memorandum  by  which  the  Northern  Pacific  in- 
terests  pledged  themselves  not  to  take  advantage 
of  their  new  ownership  of  the  Burlington  road  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Union  Pacific  until  Mr. 
Morgan  should  have  tried  his  hand  at  straighten- 
ing out  the  tangle.  To  do  this,  Mr.  Morgan  se- 
lected five  new  members  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
directorate,  with  a  view  to  assuring  all  the  rail- 
roads involved  that  the  new  owners  of  the  Bur- 
lington would  not  use  it  to  hurt  the  traffic  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  its  allied  roads,  at  the  same 
time  leaving  sufficient  strength  in  the  board  to 
Mr.  Hill's  Great  Northern  party  to  content  them. 
Both  sides  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly 
satisfied.  In  case  there  is  a  disagreement  in  the 
reconstituted  board  over  matters  that  involve  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  Harriman  group  of 
roads  on  the  one  side  and  the  Morgan-Hill  group 
on  the  other,  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  is  named  as 
referee,  and  in  his  absence  Mr.  A.  J.  Qassatt, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  act 
as  substitute.  This  arrangement  promises  a  true 
*  *  community  of  interest "  in  the  management  of 
practically  every  railroad  west  of  Chicago,  except 
the  Atchison,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  will  carry  an  important  step  further  the 
remarkable  movement  in  concentrating  the  own- 
ership and  management  of  our  transportation 
routes  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  this  number  of^ 
the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Newcorab. 

Later  information  caused  it  to  appear 
^feklna!^    that  the  indemnity  question  at  Peking 

was  by  no  means  so  near  adjustment 
as  the  European  and  American  public  had  been 
led  to  suppose  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  It  was 
not  finally  determined  just  how  much  China 
should  pay,  in  what  form  she  should  make  pay- 
ment, nor  yet  by  what  means  she  should  raise 
the  money.  It  turned  out  that  the  demands  of 
the  powers  were  in  excess  of  the  450,000,000 
taels  that  China  had  accepted  as  the  maximum. 
Presumably,  the  plan  of  distributing  4-per-cent. 
bonds  to  the  claimant  governments  will  be  adhered 
to,  although  there  has  been  much  friction  over 
the  guarantee  question.  Finally,  it  is  not  yet 
agreed  precisely  how  much  China  may  increase 
her  duties  on  foreign  imports  in  order  to  obtain 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  foreign  claimants. 
The  whole  business  is  a  disgrace  to  Christendom. 
The  final  evacuation  of  Peking  is  announced  for 
August  14,  and  extensive  preparations  have 
been  making  for  the  return  of  the  Chinese  im- 
perial government.  Our  minister,  Mr.  Conger, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  China  on  July  17, 
and  Commissioner  Rockhill  is  to  sail  from  China 
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in  the  near  future.  It  has  beeo  rumored  that  he 
would  return  to  his  former  work  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  with 
special  reference  to  the  PaD-American  Congress 
that  will  meet  in  October. 

Russia's  influeace  in  Cliineae  aflairs 
Pati'tiai      seems  to  be  steadily  increasing.     The 

Russian  minister  at  Peking,  M.  de 
Giers,  has  now  been  transferred,  and  SI.  Paul 
Lessar  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
Russian  affairs  in  China.  For  the  most  of  tlie 
time  during  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been 
counselor  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  London. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  talent  and  knowledge,  and 
it  is  believed  that  his  going  to  China  helps  to 
mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Russia's 
dominatien  in  the  far  East.  Everything  in- 
dicates Russia's  permanent  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, and  of  Mongolia  also. 


^  ,  The  relations  of  theUnited  States  with 
oriiittai  China  are  likely  to  be  very  friendly  in 
frindt.  jjjg  future,  sincB  tlie  Chinese  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  great  moderation  that  the 
United  States  has  advocated  in  the  treatment  of 
China  by  the  powers.  The  Chinese  minister  to 
thiscountry,  WuTing  Fang,  delivered  the  Fourth 
of  July  oration  last  month  at  Independence  Hall, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  he  spoke  with  much  ability 


and  show  of  friendly  feeling.  The  Japanese 
have  had  an  opportunity  in  the  past  month  to 
express  the  peculiar  friendliness  they  feel  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  occasion  being 
the  unveiling  at  Kurihama,  on  the  Japanese 
coast,  of  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  landing 
of  Commodore  Perry  on  July  14,  1853.  Ad- 
miral Rodgers,  commanding  the  United  States 
visiting  squadron,  was  the  guest  of  special  honor, 
and  the  Viscount  Katsura,  prime  minister  of 
Japan,  made  a  memorable  aiidress.  Several 
other  speeches  were  made  by  Americans  and 
Japanese,  in  all  of  which  the  close  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  two  countries  were  dwelt 
upon.  The  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  Japanese  this  summer  is  Korea,  Japan  being 
extremely  jealous  of  the  movements  of  Russia. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
'ffropB.™    "^i^"!    Bohemia   this   summer,    and 

his  visit  has  given  rise  to  the  rumor 
that  lie  will  in  the  near  future  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Bohenjian  parliament 
at  Prague,  and  that  he  will  be  crowned  King  of 
Bohemia,  thus  placing  the  Czechs  on  a  footing 
in  the  empire  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  turning  the  dual  monarchy  into 
a  triple  one.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  con- 
firmation of  this  report.  There  is  perpetual  un- 
rest in  the  Balkan  states,  and    the  Macedonian 
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qnsBtion  id  one  form  or  another  is  always  under 
agitation  ;  but  last  month's  news  brings  nothing  of 
exceptional  importance  from  that  part  of  Kurope. 
The  news  from  Turkey  that  is  most  interesting 
to  readers  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the 
payment  of  practically  the  full  amount  by  the 
Turkish  Government  of  the  sum  that  had  been 
recognized  as  due  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  school  property  in  Armenia, 
Mr.  Straus  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  Sultan 
personally  on  several  occasions  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  and  promise  to  pay  it.  Mr.  Lloyd  Gris- 
com,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  our  interests  at 
Constantinople  when  Mr.  Straus  came  home,  is 
said  to  have  made  it  bis  practice  to  call  every 
Saturday  at  the  Sublime  Porte  to  press  for  pay- 
ment of  the  claim.  Mr.  Griscom  lately  left 
Constantinople,  having  been  appointed  minister 
to  Persia ;  and  Mr.  Leishman,  who  wae  trans- 
ferred from  Switzerland  to  Turkey,  seema  for 
some  reason  to  have  found  a  way  to  get  his  hand 
into  the  Sultan's  pocket.  The  Cretan  National 
Assembly  has  been  asking  the  protecting  Euro- 
pean powers  to  annex  Crete  to  Greece ;  hut  the 
powers  have  told  the  Cretans  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  Prince  George  of  Greece  is  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  the  connection 
of  Crete  with  Turkey  is  now  only  theoretical. 


Tlie  gifts  to  American  colleges  and 
^**o('m.'"'  universities  announced  in  June  were 

perhaps  greater  than  at  any  previous 
commencement  season.  No  exhaustive  record 
of  them  has  been  made,  but  they  would  probably 
foot  up  #15,000,000.  With  the  one  very  notable 
exception  of  gifts  aggregating  #5,000,000  for 
Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  moat  of 
the  large  gifta  have  been  bestowed  upon  in- 
stitutions east  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Maryland. 
Brown  University,  as  announced  by  us  last 
month,  has  received  gifts  equivalent  to  #2,000,- 
000,  and  Harvard,  among  other  new  benefac- 
tions, is  the  recipient  of  a  million  dollars  from 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  toward  its  scheme  of 
buildings  for  the  medical  department.  President 
Hadley  announced  at  the  Vale  commencement 
that  the  bicentennial  fund  of  #2,000,000  had 
been  completed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Hughes  has  been  appointed  president  of  Ripon 
College.  Rev.  Charles  L.  White  is  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Colby  College.  The  new  head  of  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  0.  Day.  At  Chicago,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  has  returned  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 
One  of  the  most  famous  educators  and  scientists 
of  this  country,  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the 
University  of  California,  died  last  month. 


Our  obituary  record  this  month  con- 
'*ii(«''     ^'"B  alarger  number  of  distinguished 
names  than  usual.     We  publish  else- 
where an  article  from  the  pen  of  John  Graham 
Brooks  on  the  late  John  Fiske,  and  some  notes 
upon  James  E.  Yeatman,   the  well-known  p1ii< 
lanthropist  of  St.  Louis,      Quite  as  versatile  an 
author  as  Mr.  Fiske,  though  not  so  well  known 
at   home,    was   the    late    W.    J.    Stillman,     the 
greater   part  of  whose  active  life  was  Bp>ent  in 
various  capacities  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
Charles  Nordhofi  was  another  well-known  jour- 
nalist and  author, 
for  a  long    time 
connected  with 
the    New    York 
Herald.      The 
Rev.    Joseph 
Cook  was  at  one 
time   the    most 
conspicuous  plat- 
form speaker  in 
the  United  States 
on  religious  and 
scientific    s  u  h  - 
jecls.     General 
Butterfield,  of 
New  York,  was 
a  prominent  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil 

War,  and  Sena-         tbi  lati  bbv.  jobiph  cook. 
torKyle,ofSouth 

Dakota,  was  a  pubhc  man  of  growing  useful- 
ness.    Adelbert  S.  Hay,    son   of  the  Seci'etary 
of  State,    who  had    served   our  Government  as 
consul  at   Pretoria,    returned   in  safety  to  thia 
country  only  to  meet  death  by  a  sad  accident 
at  New  Haven  while  attending  the  reunion  of 
his  class.     Hon. 
George  E.  Leigh- 
ton,  of  St.  Louis, 


money  move- 
ment. Among 
Europeans  who 
died  last  month 
perhaps  tho  most 
famous  was 
Prince  von  Ho- 
henlohe,  who  had 
retired  not  long 
ago  from  the 
chancellorship  of 
the  German  em- 
pire. Mrs.  Paul 
Kruger  died  at 
Pretoria 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

June  21.— PreeideDt  McKinley's  order  eatablislilng 
civil  ifOTemmeDt  In  tbe  PbilipplDes  nnd  appointing 
William  H.  Tatt  the  first  goveruor  is  promulgated. 

June  22, — General  Chaffee  is  appointed  millCnry  gov- 
ernor ot  the  Philippines,  relieving  General  MacArthur. 

Jane  S3. — General  Callles,  the  Philippine  insnrgent 
leader,  Barrenders  with  6S0  men  and  SOOrifiee ;  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  are  taken. 

June  25. — Ohio  B«pnblicsns  reuomiuate  Govenior 
Nash. 

July  4.— Civil  government  Is  ioaugnraled  in  the  Phil- 
ippines ;  Judge  WlUinm  H.  Tsft  tukea  the  oath  ot  office 
as  Ihe  flret  civil  governor;  Qeneral  Chaffee  succeeds 

General  MacArthur  sa  militar;  governor Tbe  Porto 

Kican  Assembly  unanimously  adopts  a  resolution  pro- 
vidingfortree  trade  with  thelTuiled  States  and  request- 
ing President  McEinley  to  issue  his  proclomatloa  on 
Jaly  £5. 

Jnly  5.— Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Charles  G. 
Dawes  resigns  his  office  in  order  to  be  a  candidate  for 
United  States  ^nabor  from  IlliDois  in  1903. 

July  T.— A  proclamation  by  President  McKlnley  open- 
ing i;ertain  Indian  reservations  in  Oklahoma  to  settlers 
on  August  e,  ISDl,  is  made  public. 

Jnly  10.— Ublo  Draaocrata  nomiaate  James  Kitliourne 


for  governor,  adopt  the  reeolatlons  on  franchises,  rail- 
roads, and  corporation  taxation  advocated  by  Mayor 
Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  and,  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, repudiate  Bryanlsm. 

July  11.- Sovemor  Berried,  of  South  Dakota,  ap- 
points Alfred  B.  Kittredge  to  the  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Kyle. 


POLITIC 


t>  GOVBRNHENT-POREION. 


I.  BUTTEBrillJ),  Q 


June  19.— The  Nicaraguan  Government  accepts  the 
resignations  of  the  directors  of  three  national  colleges 

and  closes  the  institutions A  bill  is  introduced  in  the 

Austrian  Reichsrath  for  compulsory  insurance  for  em- 
ployees in  private  service. 

June  30.— The  Belgian  Chamber  passee  an  anti-gam- 
bling bill. 

June  31. — Mr.  Hoshi  Toru,  tbe  Japanese  Btatesman,  is 
assassinated. 

June  32. —By  a  niajodty  of  80  votes,  tbe  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Ueputie.i  approves  of  thp  home  policy  o(  the 
ministry. 
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Jane  33. — The  manHgement  of  the  State  post-ofQces 
throughout  the  Australian  CotnmouweHlCh  ia  trans- 
ferred to  the  federal  government. 

June  SI.— The  trial  of  Count  de  Lnr-Saluces  for  high 
treason  begins  before  the  French  Senate  at  Paris. 

June  25.— Don  Jennan  Riesco  is  elected  President  of 
Chile. 

June  36.— The  Count  de  Lur-Saluces  Is  found  guilty 
by  the  Freach  Senate  of  high  treason  and  U  sentenced 
to  banishment  for  Ave  years. 

June  as,- The  Dutch  Cabinet  resigns  tn  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  13  seats  in  the  elettion8....By  a  vote  of 
813  to  &4f),  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  the 

associations   bill A   royal  proclamation  annonnoes 

that  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  YII.  of  Great 
Britain  will  take  place  lu  June,  1903. 

July  5.— The  Argentine  minister  of  Snance  resigns. 

July  8.— In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  edu- 
catiop  bill  is  attacked  by  members  of  both  parties. 

July  9.— A  British  Liberal  conference  adopts  a  reso- 
lution of  confidence  la  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

July  16.— The  British  ministry  is  defeated,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  minor  importance,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a 


■xatO 


oao. 


July  IT.— The  Danish  cabinet  resigns. 

July  18.— Earl  RneseU  is  arraigned  before  the  British 
House  of  Lords  on  a  charge  of  bigamy,  pleads  guilty, 
and  is  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonmeuL 

INTERNATIONAL  RBLATIONS. 

Jnne  19. — It  Is  announced  at  Berne  that  most  of  the 
^gnatory  powers,  including  the  United  States,  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  confer  on  a  reTisioa  of  the 
Geneva  Convention The  documents  covering  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with 
Spain  are  published  at  Washington. 

June  33.— The  United  States  addresses  a  note  to  Rus- 
sia on  thuBUgar  and  petroleum  tariO controversy. 

June  3a.— In  conseqnenceof  the  Russian  ambassador's 
representation,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  agrees  to  send  i 
commission  to  Macedonia  to  luvestigate  the  [=----=- 
there  and  report. 

June36,— The  United  States  re- 
ceives from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment a  statement  that  no  espoi'C 
duty  is  paid  on  Italian  sugar. 

July  3.— Korea  requests  Japan 
to  close  the  Japanese  post-offices 
and  withdraw  the  officials. 

July  8.— United  States  Consul- 
General  Stowe,  at  Cape  Town, 
resigns. 

July  10.— United  States  Min- 
ister Leishraan  obtains  a  final 
settlement  of  American  indem- 
nity claims  Hgaiost  Turkey. 

July  14. — American  and  Japa- 
nese warships  take  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  unveiling  a  monU' 
ment  to  Commodore  Perry, 
U.S.N.,  at  Kurihama,  Japan. 

July  18.— The  consul-general 
of  Ecuador  at  Valparaiso.  Chile, 
Is  assassinated. 


THS  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

June  31. — Japan  increases  her  indemnity  demajid  by 
about  8,000,000  yen  on  account  of  the  depredation  of  her 
4-per-cent.  bonds General  Gaselee,  the  British  com- 
mander in  China,  arranges  with  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties for  the  administraliou  of  the  city  of  Peking  until 
the  time  of  evacuation  arrives. 

July  1.— The  British  and  Japanese  sections  of  Peking 

are  formally  transferred  to  Che  Chinese The  FretiL-li 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  474  to  TI,  passes  sup- 
plementary credits  amounting  to  116,000,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Chinese  expedition. 

July  1.— An  agreement  with  the  commander  of  the 
French  forces  in  Pao-tlng-fu  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eigners in  Sbansi  province  ia  made  public. 

Jnly  10.— Three  thousand  Chinese  imperial  troops  are 
defeated  by  the  Allied  Villagers'  Society  at  Chichou,  40 
miles  southeast  of  Fao-ting-f  u. 

July  11.- Lt  Hung  Chang  orders  Gen.  Ma  Yu-Kun  to 
take  reioforcementa  to  Chichou. 

July  14. — General  Gaselee,  commander  of  the  British 
Indian  troops  in  China,  leaves  for  England. 

July  IT.— It  is  announced  that  Japan  has  withdrawn 
her  request  for  an  increase  of  indemnity. 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  S 


i  AFRICA. 


June  30.- The  Midland  Mounted  Rifles  are  overpow- 
ered at  Waterkloof  by  the  Boers,  under  Commandant 

Malan Acting  President  Schalk-Burger  of  the  South 

African  Republic,  and  President  Steyn  of  the  Orange 
Free  Stat«,  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that  "no 
peace  will  be  made  and  no  conditions  accepted  by  which 
our  independence  and  national  existence  or  the  Interesta 
of  our  colonial  brothers  shall  be  the  price  paid." 

June  3S.— A  large  Boer  force  under  Commandants 
Malan  and  Smit  attack  Richmond,  In  Cape  Colony,  and 
keep  up  the  attack  until  dusk ;  they  retire  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  British  column. 

July  5.— Lord  Methuen  Is  engaged  east  of  Zeerast ; 
he  captures  43  Boers,  with  ammunition,  cattle,  and 
wagons. 

July  II.— A  post  of  the  South  African  constabulary 
at  Hontkop,  northwest  of  Vereenlging,  is  attacked  by 
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tbe  Boers,  who  ore  repulsed,  the  Brittah  losing  S  killed 

ud  7  wounded General  Broadwood  surprises   the 

town  ot  Rettz,  capturing  mnny  offlclals  of  the  Urange 
Free  State ;  President  Stejra  narrowly  escapes. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCB3  OF  THE  UONTH. 

jQtte  19.— A  great  meeting  is  held  in  London  to  pro- 
test Rgninst  the  methods  of  the  Boer  wtix. 

Jane  20,— Emperor  Wiliiam  of  Germany  unveils  a 
nioDumenE.  to  the  Great  Elector  ot  Brandenburg  at 
EieL 

JaneSS.- A  flood  in  the  Elkhom  River  valley,  in 
West  Virginia,  causes  much  loss  of  life  and  property. 

June  35.— The  Leipiiger  Bank,  in  Germany,  (ails. 

Jnue  2r.— The  Seventh  National  Bank,  o(  New  York 
City,  (aiU. 

June  38,- The  brokerage  firm  of  Henry  Marquand  & 
Co.,  ot  New  York  City,  f^ls  with  heavy  liabilities. 

June  29.- M.  Foumier  wins  the  three-days'  auto- 
mobile race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  having  covered  the 

TM  miles  in  17  hours The  City  National  Bank  of 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Is  closed  by  order  of  Comptroller  Dawes. 

July  I.— The  Moniteur  Univergel,  of  Paris,  founded 
In  178B,  and  until  1S71  the  official  organ  ot  the  French 

Government,    ceases    publication The    assessment 

rolls  of  New  York  City  show  a  total  valuation  ot 
»S,  787,070,873. 

Jnly  8.- Intense  heat  prevails  throughout  the  eastern  , 
■nd  central  portions  of  the  United  States;  the  official 
thermometer  at  Philadelphia  shows  a  temperature  of 
103.S  d^rees ;  there  are  more  than  200  deaths  from  the 
heat  in  New  York  City. . .  .Qomell  wins  the  'varsity 
boat-race  on  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsle. 

July  4.— The  Kharkot  Commereial  Bank,  of  Roasla, 
tails,  with  a  deficit  estimated  at  «%550,00D. 

July  5.— The  Henley  boat-race  for  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup  Is  won  by  J^eander,  which  wins  from  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  length  tn  7:04  i-5 

The  Commereial  Bank  of  Ekaterinoslaf,  Russia,  tails 
....By  the  will  of  the  late  Jacob  5.  Rogers,  of  the  Rog- 
ers Locomotive  Works,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  nearly  the 
whole  estate,  estimated  at  more  than  ¥5,000,000,  is  be- 
queathed to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  aty. 

July  fl.— The  twentieth  annual  international  conven- 
tion ot  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor opens  at  Cincinnati. 

July  0.— The  National  Educational  Association  begins 
Its  annual  session  at  Detroit. 

Jaly  10 —In  a  collision  of  trains  on  the  Chicago  & 
Altou  Railroad,  about  100  miles  east  ot  Kansas  City,  19 
persons  are  killed  and  many  injured. 

July  18.— The  University  ot  Pennsylvania  defeats 
Dublin  University  In  a  boat-race  at  Killarney. 

July  15. — Members  of  tbe  AmalgamHt«d  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  go  on  strike. 

Jnly  16. — Stationary  flremen  In  the  anthracite  region 
ol  Pennsylvania  go  on  strike,  compelling  many  miners 
to  stop  work. 

July  17.— The  Baldwin-Ziegler  arctic  exploring  expe- 
dition saila  from  TromsOe,  Norway. 

Jnly  18.— The  fifth  international  convention  of  the 
Epworth  League  is  opened  at  San  Francisco. 


OBITUARY. 

June  19.- Ex-GoT.  Person  C.  Cheney,  ot  New  Hamp- 
shire, T5. 

June  21. — Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  ot  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  T3. 

June  33.~James  E.Taylor,  the  well-known  artist  and 
illustrator,  61. 

June  23.— Adelbert  S,  Hay,  former  United  States  con- 
sul at  Pretoria,  25 General  von  Schweinits,  68 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Asplnwall  Hodge,  of  Lincoln  University, 
Pa.,  70. 

Jnne  34.— Rev.  Joseph  <3ook,  a  popular  lecturer  on 
religious  and  scientific  subjecte,  63. 

June  as.- Edward  W.  Hooper,  treasurer  o(  Harvard 
College  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  60. 

June  as. — Joseph  Ladue,  founder  ot  Dawson  City,  In 
the  Klondike,  47. 

June28.— Sir  Thomas  Gait,  of  Toronto, 86.... Theo- 
dore Sntton  Parvin,  founder  of  the  Iowa  Masonic 
Library,  84. 
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Jaly  6.— PriDc«  von  Uobenlobe,  former  chaDcellor  of 
Germauj,  82. 

July  0.— Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  TTniTercttj  of 
Calltoniia,  T8 — Wiiliam  JomeB  Stillman,  B«wBpAp«r 

correepondeat,  author,  and  archnologlst,  TB R«<pr«- 

sentative  J.  William  Stokes,  of  South  Carolina. . . .  Prof. 
Johannes  Schmidt,  the  Tndo-Grerman  scholar  of  Berlin 
Unlverdt;,  58. 

July  7.— James  E.  Yentman,  of  St.  Lonia,  well  known 
aa  a  philanthropist,  83  (see  page  186). .. .  Pierre  Ijorillanl, 
of  New  York,  08. 

July  &— Aabley  B.  Tower,  a  successful  New  York  «(- 
chiteot,  5i — Frederick  D.  Whit«,  sou  of  the  United 
Stntas  ambassador  to  Germany,  «. 

July  9.  —  Sz-Congressinan 
William  H.  Stone,  otMlaaoari, 
72.. ..Postmaster  Joho  F.  B. 
Barbara  of  New  Orleans,   61 

Napoleon    Le    Brun,    the 

architect,  80. 

July  10.— Mrs.  Martha  Psl^ 
teraoQ,  daaght«r  of  the  late 
ex-PreBldent  Johnmn  and 
mistress  of  the  White  Honse 
in  the  years  IS^-69,  7B. 

July  12.— Dr.  Federico  Err»- 
Euriz  y  Bchaurren,  President 

of  Cblle,  SI Robert  Henry 

Newell  ("OrphenaC.  Kerr'), 
"■  "S^S?Sl'**""    a5....Ei-6oT.    Blcha^i      R 
(Of  Calltornla.)  Hubbard,  of  Teias,  67. 

July  14.— Charles  Nordhofl, 
newspaper  writer  and  author,  71. 

July  16.— Rev.  Ezra  A.  Huntington,  of  Auburn  The- 
ological Seminary,  88. 
July  IT.— Gen.  Daniel  Butterfleld,  of  New  York,  TO 

George  Warren  Wood,  D.D.,  translator  of  the  Bible 

Into  Armenian,  87. 

July  la— Horatio  J.  Sprague,  United  States  oonaal 
at  Gibraltar  for  more  than  fifty  years,  76. 


PHHIDBirT  KH  Do  En's 


June  3S.— Judge  William  A.  Woods,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Indiana,  8*. 

June  30.- Rev.  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  a  well-known 
clergymnn,  of  Wasbiugton,  D.  C,  83. 

July  1. — United  States  Senator  James  Henderson 
Kyle,  of  South  Dakota,  47. 

July  3. 'Albert  L.  Johnson,  owner  and  promoter  of 
many  street-railway  enterprises,  40. . .  .Jacob  S,  Rogers, 
former  owner  of  the  Rogers  Locomotive  Works,  at  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,SO....Rev.  Greenough  White,  until  lately 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  Sotith,  Sewauee, 

Tenn.,  38 Paul  Neumann,  a  prominent  citizen  of 

Hnwaii,   68 Dr.  Jobn   Cnrwen,   one  of   the   oldest 

American  specialists  in  mental  diseases,  80, 

July  4.— John  Flake,  author  and  lecturer,  59  (see  page 
175).... George  E.  LeiDbton,  a  well-knowD  lawyer  and 
business  man  of  SL  Louis,  07. . .  .John  E.  Tegmeyer,  of 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  engineers  who  laid  out  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  80.. ..Col.  Jnllan 
Scott,  the  artist,  55.... Prof.  Peter  Guthrie  Talt,  of 
Bdinbargh  University,  TO. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced 
for  this  montb : 

Scientific— The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Denver,  August  84-51  ;  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  at  Denver,  August  36-37  ; 
the  Economic  Entomologists'  Aswoeiation,  at  Denver, 
August  33-33;  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  ut 
Denver,  on  August  37  ;  the  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
at  Denver,  August  34-31;  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science,  at  Denver,  August  23-34;  the 
American  Mathematical  Asiwciation,  at  Itlmca,  N.  Y., 
Auiruht  19-36 :  the  Internatiomil  Congressof  Zoologists, 
at  Berlin,  Germany,  during  the  month. 

Reformatory.- The  League  of  American  Munici- 
palities, at  Jamestown,  N,  Y.,  August  31-34  ;  the  Na- 
tional League  Improvement  AsBocintion,  at  Buffalo, 
August  13-11 ;  the  National  Good  Government  League, 
at  Buffalo^  August  15-18  ;  the  National  Total  Absti- 
nence Union,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  T-10. 

Profession  A  I.  AND  lKDU8TBiAi.—The  American  Bar 


Association,  at  Denver,  August  35-38 ;  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  at  Buffalo,  August 
15-30;  the  National  Dental  Association,  at  Milwaukee, 
August  6-10 ;  the  National  Negro  Business  League,  at 
Chicago,  August  31-33. 

Patriotic— The  National  Association  of  the  Army 
of  the  Philippines,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  August 
13 ;  the  National  Spanish- American  War  Veterans'  Re. 
union,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Angust  12 ;  Daughters  of 
Liberty  National  Council,  at  Boston,  August  37-38 ; 
the  Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  at   Pittsburg,    August 

Miscellaneous.- The  National  Unlversalist  A ssocii^ 
tion,  at  Ferry  Beach  Park,  Maine,  August  1-12 ;  the 
Weather  Forecaaterit'  convention,  at  Milwaukee,  An- 
gust 37-29 ;  the  American  Legion  ol  Honor,  at  Buffalo, 

oi;  August  30 ;  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  August  36-81 ;  the  Lincoln  Emancipa- 
tion and  Kepublican  Leagues,  at  Philadelpfala,  August 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


TBI  AMntiOAii  DAMOSB  TO  auBOPM.— From  Dtfc  (Berlin). 


MR.  J.  P.  MORGANS  recent  visit  to  Europe  and 
his  return  home  enrly  last  month  were  aomehow 
pTOTOcatiTe  of  a  greater  number  of  CBrtoons,  European 
as  well  oe  American,  than  has  ever  appeared  at  any  time 
before  abont  a  man  notholding  public  office  or  engaged 
Inapoliticalcampalgn.  The  European  papers,  especially 
those  of  Qermany  and  Austria,  arecontlnuing  to  takea 
very  serious  view  of  the  danger  of  American  competition 
to  the  Industry  of  the  Old  World,  as  witness  the  cartoon 
from  Ulk  reproduced  ou  this  page.  An  American  car- 
toonist, OD  the  other  hand,  seeiw  t«  call  our  attention 
iaot  Germany  In  plucking  the  apple 


T  mtDBR  HIS  Hosn.— From  the  Timtt  (MfDneapolls). 
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USCLB  8am:  "  Mj-  plaster  cornea  off  t<vda7  (or  good."  i^wA :  "TliafB  our  DaVB."— From  the  iwider  IDeB  Moiaesl. 
JobhBull:  "AndlftmHtlllatickinBmoreon." 

FromthaJmimoKMlnneopoliB).  Moinea  Leader  has  a  good  carWoniat,  who  flndaaciiue- 
meat  In  the  idea  that  the  Bon.  David  B.  Henderaon. 
We  have  collected  some  very  cheerful  American  car-  Speaker  of  the  House,   for  whom  his  fellow-citizens 
toons  on  this  page.    The  first  Is  a  reminder  o(  the  fact  [„  t^e  Hawkeye  State  have  a  feeling  of  affectionate 
that  Hince  the  lat  of  July  American  citizens  have  been  (Hmiliarity,  should  have  been  hobnobbing  with  kings 
relievedfromvarlonsatamptaiesthatwere  imposed  by  f^^A  dukes  abroad.    American  public  men  have  been 
the  war-revenue  measure,  the  moat  familiar  of  these  welcomed  in  England  this  Bummer  as  never  before. 
being  the  two-cent  stamp  on  bank  checks.    The  one-  i„  ^  strong  cartoon  on  the  opposite  page,  Mr.  Bush,  of 
cent  tajt  on  telegrams  and  express  receipts  has  also  been  the  New  York  World,  reminds  us  that  John  Bull  is  look- 
dispensed  with.    John  Bull  meanwhile  is  pretty  well  j[,g  ^n  ^jth  some  degree  of  complaeency  and  satisfac 
plastered   over  with  war-revenue  stamps.      The    Des  tion  at  the  spectacle  of  the  struggle  between  capital 
^ —              — _                                     _  and  labor  in  the  American  steel  Industry. 


Unci^  Bam  :  "I  don't  believe  the;  will  come  over  aa  long 
as  the  watchdog  ia  ihere." 

From  the  TrOmne  (Minneapolis.)  From  the  InqniTtr  (Philadelphia). 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


Th«  Intbhutid  SpbotatoR!  "Slc'em!"— From  the  World  (New  York). 
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THB  PUMiDKHT.— From  tlie  iteanl-ffenild  (Chlt««o}. 

-f.-tHom"  TJi.TiT."  v™v„,t-.iifn™..h.k  .      llnola,  is  suppoeed  to  be  disturbed  by  the  eandldacy  of 
Priid"t^                      New  York  will  (onUrti  the  next      ComptroUer  Dawes  for  bta  seat    "Bart,-of  theMinV 

KooBivELT   1  apolU  Journal,  has  been  exoepttonally  amnslDg  and 

RiED             /     ..-        ^     ,.^                     ,„  timely  in  hU  wsoent  cartoon  work,  as  shown  by  three 

Odell            f  ~   ^  wonder  If  tie  meuis  me  1  of  his  cartoons  on  this  page. 
Root              ) 

From  the  JimrnoJ  (HlnneapoIlH). 

CoDgresBman  Babcock,  ofWlsconsio,  has  said  that 
the  tariff  ought  to  be  revised  adversely  to  trusts,  and 
much  discussion  has  followed.    Seoator  Mason,  of  II- 


Cuba:  "Don't  worry,  old  fellow.    Wlun  we  | 
•t  excitement,       emoient  well  establlslied,  we'll  annex  yon." 

From  the  JoumcU  (Mlnneapolle}. 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


HOW  LONO  ^-From  tlie  Veldt. 

The  Angel  of  Peace  bUII  knocks  in  vnin  at  the  door  of 
South  Africa.  Race  feeling  is  farther  embittered  by 
the  nen  policy  ia  Cape  Colony  of  dealing  sunmarily 
■with  Boer  synipatbiiersby  court-martial.  Several  have 
already  been  hanged.  These  methods  will  not  make 
South  Africa  a  comfortable  place  tor  John  Ball  (see  the 
Zurich  cartoon  on  this  page). 


Billposter  KircniHBR  (to  the  Cape  rebelB) ;  "Now.  John  Bcll  in  thh  TnAtievAill. :  "This  hoiue  Is  bo  n 
read  this  newproclamatloti— it  Interests  yon:  and  remember,  comfortable,  and  ban  cost  me  ho  mnch,  and  there  isnotevt 
It  will  be  tarried  oiil."'-From  Owl  (Cape  TownJ.  a  chair  to  Bit  od."— From  NtbOrpatUr  (Zurich). 
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The  alleged  wiliness  of  the  diptomatlc  methods  oC 
Russia  forms  a  staple  theme  for  the  cartoonists  of  all 
other  conntries  except  France.  It  is  evident  that  Rus- 
sia'a  hold  upon  the  Chinese  situation  grows  stronger 
Bvery  day.    Meanwhile  Rnasia  has  been  aucceasful  ot 


late  in  restoring  her  influence  among  the  smalt  Stnus 
of  Southeastern  Europe.  She  dominates  Hervia,  and 
she  is  reported  to  have  gained  a  fresh  hold  upon  Bal- 
garia  by  helping  Prince  Fer<tiDand  of  that  little  coud- 
tiy  to  obtain  a  loan  from  France. 


«^" 


Mr 


—From  the  Bulletin  (Sjrdner). 


THE  RECENT  GREAT  RAILWAY  COMBINATIONS. 


BY  H.  T.  NEWCOMB. 

(Editor  Railway  World.) 


THE  strong  movement  toward  concentration 
of  industrial  control,  which  has  operated 
within  the  .United  States  since  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1899,  found  expression  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  mainly  in  con- 
nection with  manufacturing  enterprises.  More 
recently,  however,  it  has  affected  the  railway  in- 
dustry, and  there  have  been  within  a  few  months 
several  very  extensive  combinations  in  the  latter 
field.  Among  the  most  notable  are  the  acquisi- 
tion of  control  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system, 
which,  according  to  the  latest  data  furnished  by 
the  statistician  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,* includes  3,608  miles  of  owned  and  con- 
trolled railway,  and  of  the  Long  Island,  with  419 
miles,  by  the  Pennsylvania  ;  that  of  the  Boston 
k  Albany,  394  miles,  the  Lake  Erie  k  Western, 
881  miles,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
k  St.  Louis,  2,335  miles,  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River ;  of  the  Fitchburg,  458 
miles,  by  the  Boston  k  Maine  ;  of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  703  miles,  by  the  Philadelphia  k 
Reading ;  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  k 
Memphis,  968  miles,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mem- 
phis &  Birmingham,  277  miles,  by  the  St.  Louis 
k  San  Francisco  ;  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  688 
miles,  by  the  Southern  ;  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
7,634  miles,  by  the  Union  Pacific  ;  and  the  joint 
acquisition  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy, 
7,740  miles,  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  which  was  followed  by  the 
purchase  of  a  large  interest,  if  not  of  actual  con- 
trol, in  the  Northern  Pacific  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  The  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  have  also  jointly  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  1,457 
miles,  and  the  Norfolk  k  Western,  1,551  miles. 
The  absorptions  enumerated,  not  including  the 
apparent  transfer  of  control  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  ultimate  disposition  of  which  is  still  un- 
certain, aggregate  28,655  miles,  and  include  only 
the  more  important  of  those  that  have  taken  place 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce. Commission  states  in  its  latest 


annual  report  that,  '*  disregarding  mere  inimore, 
but  taking  account  of  well -authenticated  state- 
ments, like  that  asserting  a  control  by  the  New 
York  Central  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Chesapeake  k  Ohio,*  there  were  absorbed  be- 
tween July  1,  1899,  and  November  1,  1900, 
25,311  miles  of  railway." 

The  commission's  statement  probably  includes 
many  smaller  combinations  than  those  enumer- 
ated by  the  present  writer  ;  and  as  about  half  of 
the  mileage  represented  by  the  absorptions  spe- 
cifically referred  to  herein  has  been  affected  by 
those  occurring  after  November  1,  1900,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  accepting  the  commission's  statement 
as  accurate,  that  since  July  1,  1899,  the  control 
of  at  least  40,000  miles  of  railway  has  been 
transferred  to  corporations  owning  other  railway 
lines. 

These  facts  cannot  pass  without  occasioning 
some  comment  and  inquiry.  All  public-spirited 
citizens  will  ask  what  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  this  movement  are  likely  to  be  ; 
they  will  wish  to  understand  its  causes,  and  to 
ascertain  what  further  movement  in  the  same  di- 
rection is  reasonably  to  be  anticipated. 

The  history  of  railway  development  shows  that 
a  strong  tendency  toward  consolidation  in  some 
form  has  always  been  a  marked  characteristic  of 
that  industry.  None  of  the  great  railway  sys- 
tems was  constructed  by  a  single  corporation  or 
by  persons  working  in  a  xiommon  interest  or  ac- 
cording to  a  single  plan.  The  railways  of  the 
United  States  have  mainly  been  constructed  as 
short,  detached  lines,  and  these  have  been  welded 
into  systems  by  gradual  processes  of  combination 
worked  out  slowly,  in  the  face  of  popular  preju- 
dice, and  over  legislative  obstacles,  by  persons 
who,  though  usually  greatly  in  advance  of  their 
contemporaries  in  economic  perception,  have 
rarely  seen  how  far  the  movements  in  which  they 
have  participated  must  finally  lead. 

The  following  statement  shows,  subject  to  lim- 
itations that  will  be  explained,  how  the  process 
of  concentrating  railway  control  has  progressed. 


*  The  mileage  figures  thronghont  this  article  are  from  the 
lame  authority,  and  hence  are  those  of  June  30, 1899,  the  date 
shown  in  the  latest  report  so  far  published.  Though  later 
data  might  have  been  procured,  there  is  no  equally  reliable 
general  authority,  and  definiteness  seemed  to  be  best  served 
by  referring  to  information  of  recognized  accuracy. 


♦The  commission  is  slightly  in  error  here.  The  control  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  held  jointly  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Pennsylvania  railways,  the  holdings  of  the 
New  York  Central  being  the  more  extensive. 
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ITEMS. 


1867. 

Number  of  corporations 

Aggregate  mileage 

JPer  cent,  of  total  mileage. 


1882. 

Number  of  corporations 

Aggregate  mileage 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileage. 


1802. 

Number  of  corporations 

^Aggregate  mileage 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileage. 

1809. 

Number  of  corporations 

^Aggregate  mileage 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileage. 


Over  1,000 
miles. 


1 
1,152 
6.69 


19 
35.050 
36.88 


43 
99,232 
67.86 


44 

109.405 
67.69 


600  to  1.300 
milek.. 


3 
13.U6 


14 
11.179 
11.47 


24 

18.052 
10.53 


24 

18.808 

9.96 


OPERATED  MIIiEAGE. 


400  to  600 
miles. 


7 
8.440 
19.96 


20 
9,807 
10.06 


24 

12,307 

7.17 


24 

12.068 
6.36 


250  to  400 
miles. 


11 
3.189 
18.62 


48 
15.720 
16.13 


40 

12,796 

7.46 


48 

18,206 
6.96 


Under  260 
miles. 


72 

7.183 
41.73 


400 
24.814 
25.46 


871 

29,116 

16.96 


1.071 

36.062 

19.03 


Total. 


94 

17.216 
100.00 


501 

97.470 
lOO.OO 


1.002 

171.6QS 

100.00 


1J906 

180.049 

100.00 


*  Includes  some  mileage  located  in  Canada  but  operated  by  corporations  whose  lines  are  principally  in  the  United  States. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  TENDENOT  TOWARD  CONCENTRATION  OF  RAILWAY  MILEAGE. 


The  data  in  the  foregoing  statement  for  1892 
and  1899  are  from  the  statistics  compiled  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  include  all 
railways  reporting  to  the  commission  ;  those  for 
1867  and  1882  were  compiled  by  the  present 
writer,  whose  facilities  permitted  the  inclusion  of 
but  46.61  per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  mileage 
of  the  country  for  1867,  and  of  but  89.44  per 
cent,  for  1882.  It  is  believed  that  the  complete 
data  for  those  years  would  increase  the  propor- 
tions shown  in  the  classes  of  smaller  mileage. 
The  foregoing  statement,  however,  fails  to  show 
the  full  intensity  of  the  movement  toward  cen- 
tralized railway  control,  particularly  for  recent 
years,  because  it  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
intercorporate  contracts  which  do  not  affect 
operation,  or  of  those  practical  consolidations 
which  are  effected  by  purchases  of  the  control  of 
different  companies  by  the  same  individual  or 
group  of  individuals.  Both  of  these  arrange- 
ments have  become  relatively  more  common  than 
formerly,  and  the  latter  frequently  takes  place 
without  being  given  formal  and  public,  legal  or 
contractual,  expression.  Thus,  the  forty-four 
companies  indicated  in  the  foregoing  statement 
as  each  having  operated  1,000  miles  or  more  of 
railway  in  1899  include  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  the  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
as  separate  companies,  although,  so  far  as  the 
traveling  and  shipping  public  is  concerned,  they 
constitute  essentially  a  single  concern.  Their 
absolute  unity  of  interest  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  though  they  have  separate  boards  of  directors, 


nine  of  the  thirteen  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  and  eight  of  the  thirteen  directors  of 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
are  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
AJumerous  similar  corrections  would  be  necessary 
to  make  clear  the  degree  of  concentration  of  rail- 
way control  even  up  to  June  30,  1899.  For  ex- 
ample, the  table  regards  as  separate  corporations 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &;  St. 
Louis,  which  really  make  up  a  single  system.  If 
the  attempt  was  to  bring  the  list  up  to  date, 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
would  have  to  be  added.  There  are  also  other 
corporations  that  were  controlled  in  1899  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  companies 
which  appear  in  other  mileage  groups.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  an  attempt  to  indicate  the 
effect  of  their  representation  and  that  of  the 
properties  subsequently  acquired,  none  of  which, 
under  present  conditions  and  methods,  would 
appear,  even  in  a  subsequent  report,  as  con- 
solidated with  those  companies  in  each  class  and 
upon  the  totals.  For  convenience,  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  has  been  regarded  as  a  Pennsylvania 
property,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  as  belong- 
ing to  the  New  York  Central. 

The  obvious  difficulty  of  the  foregoing  will  ex- 
cuse minor  errors  of  detail,  especially  if,  as  the 
writer  believes,  they  are  all  on  the  side  of  an 
understatement  of  the  effect  of  the  modifications 
proposed.  To  those  familiar  with  the  extent  in 
which  single  interests  now  dominate  properties 
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ITEMB. 

All    railways,    as 
shown  in  report 
of  statistician  to 
Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commis- 
sion. 

Pennsylvania 
lines  included  in 
foregoing. 

New  York  Central 
lines  included  in 
foregoing. 

Result  of  trans- 
ferring Pennsyl- 
vania and  New 
Yoric  Central 
lines  to  "1,000 
miles  and  over  " 
class. 

1,000  miles  and  over, 
dumber  of  cornorations 

44 

109,405 
57.60 

24 

18,898 
9.96 

24 

12,058 
6.36 

48 

13,206 

6.96 

i,on 

86,062 
19.03 

5 
9,049 
59.06 

3 
2.241 
14.63 

2 

1,014 
6.62 

5 
1,673 
10.91 

24 
1,846 

8.78 

6 
8,828 
73.91 

1 
718 
6.01 

1 
533 
4.46 

8 
1,015 
8.50 

13 

850 
7.12 

36 

AfEKreirate  mileatre 

118,794 

Fer  cent,  of  total  mileaire 

62.64 

600  to  1,000  miles. 
Number  of  coroorations 

20 

Airirreiratf^  mil*'a»re 

15,969 

Fer  cent,  of  total  mileaffe. 

8.40 

400  to  600  miles. 
Number  of  cornorations 

21 

Amrreflrate  milease 

10,511 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileaflre. 

5.54 

250  to  400  miles. 
Number  of  cornnraMonB. , 

35 

Affizresate  mileaflre 

10,519 

Per  cent,  of  tot«  \  mi left-tfe. .,,  ^  ,,.,-,„.  ^ , 

6.55 

Under  250  miles. 
Number  of  cornorations 

1,034 

Aggregate  mileage 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileage 

33,886 
17.87 

Total. — Number  of  cornorations 

1,206 
189.649 
100.00 

39 
15.322 
100.00 

23 

11,944 
100.00 

1.146 

Amrreicate  mileage 

189,649 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileage 

100.00 

A  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RESULTS   OF   TRANSFERRING  VARIOUS  LINES    REALLY   CONTROLLED    BY   THE   PBNNSTLYANIA  AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  TO  THE  ^'  1,000  MILES  AND  OYER  "  CLASS. 


that  maintain  wholly  separate  operating  organiza- 
tions, and  often  even  legally  independent  corporate 
existences,  the  fact  that  merely  correcting  the 
table  for  two  systems  raises  the  percentage  of 
railway  mileage  in  the  class  of  corporations  con- 
trolling over  1,000  miles  each  from  57.69  to 
62.64  is  very  significant. 

Further  evidence  of  the  situation  so  far  at- 
tained as  the  result  of  the  progress  toward  rail- 
way systematization  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  the 
composition  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
porations appearing  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  list  as  operating  over  1  000  miles 
of  line.  There  are  forty- four  of  these  uompanies, 
and,  omitting  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F6, 
the  securities  of  which  are  entirely  owned  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^,  which  elects  its 
entire  board,  their  boards  of  directors  have  545 
members.  Only  370  men,  however,  fill  these 
positions.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  them 
serve  in  but  one  of  the  forty- three  boards  ;  41 
serve  in  two  ;  17,  in  three;  15,  in  four  ;  5,  in 
five  ;  3,  in  six  ;  1,  in  seven  ;  and  2,  in  eight.* 
Very  many  of  these  directors  are  also  members 
of  the  boards  of  companies  not  appearing  in  the 


1, 000-mile  list.  To  take  a  by  no  means  extreme 
instance  ;  it  appears  that  of  the  twelve  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
all  but  one  are  members  of  the  boards  of  other 
companies,  which  operate  at  least  1,000  miles  of 
line.  The  companies  in  this  class  which,  they 
assist  in  managing,  and  the  mileage  of  each, 
appear  in  the  following  table : 


Name  of  road. 

Number 

of 
directors. 

Number  of 

directors 

who  are 

also  in  the 

Missouri 

Pacific 

board. 

Miles 
pe  rated 
and 
c  .ntrolled. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. . 
Illinois  Central 

9 
13 
15 

12 
17 
15 
13 

1 
1 

1 

7 
9 
2 
8 

1.056 
4,648 

Oregon  Sliort  Line 

St.  liouis.  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Souttiern 

Texas  &  Pacific 

1,438 

1,799 
1,492 

Union  Pacific 

8,177 

Wabash 

2,321 

Total 

04 

24 

16,580 

*  These  data  relate  to  January  1, 1901. 


RAILROAD  DIRKCTOU8  WITH   MANIFOLD  DUriES. 

Though  the  Missouri  Pacific  directors  obviously 
do  not  constitute  a  majority  in  the  board  of  any 
of  the  lines  shown,  except  those  of  the  St.  Louis, 
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Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  and  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  means  of 
communication  between  these  corporations  can- 
not be  unimportant.  The  reader  must  not  infer, 
however,  that  this  very  obvious  connection  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  one  railway  corporation 
controls  another.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the  person  selected  to  represent  one  corporation 
or  interest  in  the  board  of  directors  of  a  particu- 
lar railway  should  also  be  a  director  of  the  con- 
trolling line,  though  at  times  this  may  be  very 
convenient.  One  or  more  Missouri  Pacific  direc- 
tors also  serve  in  the  boards  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey,  International  &  Great  North- 
ern, St.  Louis  Southwestern,  Little  Rock  &  Fort 
Smith,  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson,  Sedalia, 
Warsaw  &  Southwestern,  Syracuse,  Binghamton 
&  New  York,  Kansas  City  Southern,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  smaller  railways  of  the  country. 

The  result  so  far  achieved  by  the  process  under 
discussion  is  far  short  of  the  elimination  of  inter- 
railway  rivalries.  The  railways  have  been  formed 
into  great  systems,  but  no  one  of  them  wholly 
dominates  in  an  extensive  region.  Any  effort  to 
group  the  different  lines  according  to  the  inter- 
ests controlling  them  must  be,  in  a  measure,  un- 
satisfactory ;  for  the  great  controlling  interests 
frequently  mingle  in  the  same  properties,  while 
alliances  that  are  effective  in  one  section  do  not 
necessarily  hold  good  in  other  regions.  Gener- 
'  ally  speaking,  however,  it  is  true  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  now  effectively  dominated  by  a  few 
compact  groups  of  financiers  and  railway  man- 
agers. The  following  summary  is  believed  to  be 
as  correct  as  the  circumstances  permit : 

VANDKRBILT  SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Boston  &  Albany 3W 

New  York  Central  &  Ilmison  River 8,082 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 9SSd 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 1.594 

Michigan  Central 1,658 

New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 633 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Lduis 2.335 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 881 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 8,048 

Total 19,465 

PENNSYLVANIA   SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 4,763 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 2,680 

Long  Island 419 

Western,  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 643 

Pennsylvania  Company 1,368  . 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 1,569 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 923 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus 205 

Grand  Rapids  <&  Indiana 584 

Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  ( Vandalia) 613 

Total 13,773 


MORGAN  8T8TBM. 

Miles. 

Central  of  New  Jersey 7B8 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 1,481 

Lehigh  Valley 14M8 

Southern  Railway 6,479 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 

Mobile  &  Ohio 

Central  of  Georgia '...  703 

Total 11,736 

MORGAN-HILL  SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Erie 2,410 

Great  Northern 6J8S8 

Northern  Pacific 5,060 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 7,740 

Total 20,458 

HARRTMAN  SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Illinois  Central 4,648 

Chicago  &  Alton 844 

Union  Pacific 3,177 

Southern  Pacific 7,634 

Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Co 1,059 

Oregon  Short  Line 1,438 

Total 18,800 

GOULD  SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Wabash 2,321 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. 247 

Missouri  Pacific 3.,t04 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 1,790 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 1,280 

Texas*  Pacific 1,498 

International  &  Great  Northern 825 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 1,6S5 

Rio  Grande  Western 682 

Total 13,796 

CONTROLLED  JOINTLY   BY   PENNSYLYAiaA  AND  KXW  YORK 

CENTRAL. 

Milee. 

Norfolk  &  Western 1,361 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 1,457 

Total 8,008 

BELMONT  SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Louisville  &  Nashville 3,138 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 1,189 

Total t.     4,347 

SEPARATE  LINES  (THE  MORE  IMPORTANT). 

Miles. 

Boston  &  Maine 3,33?* 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 8,0^7 

Seaboard  Air  Line 2,379 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 2,099 

Plant  system 2^807 

Pfere  Marquette 1,8QS 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 6,840 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 3,739 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  San*a  Fe 7,481 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 2,887 

Colorado  &  Southern 1.142 

Total 35,461 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  railway  finance 
will  observe  at  once  that  absolute  ownership  is 
not   the    basis   of   the    foregoing    classification. 
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Thus,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is 
put  down  as  a  Vanderbilt  property,  ae  it  appar- 
ently is  lor  operating  purposes,  although  it  is 
iFell  koowD  that  ti  majority  of  stock  is  not  held 
hy  the  Vanderbilt  family  or  those  who  usually 
act  with  it.  Similarly,  Northern  Pacific  and 
BorliDgton  are  put  in  the  Morgan-Hill  system, 
although  it  is  doubtful  where  the  actual  voting 
control  of  the  former  now  lies,  and  its  possession 
might,  under  conceivable  conditions,  largely  in- 
fluence the  disposition  of  the  Burlington,  Yet, 
circumstances  indicate  that  although  the  securi- 
ties of  the  Northern  Pacific,  recently  purchased, 
may  be  retained  by  the  Union  Pacific  interests, 
the  operating  control  of  that  property  will  remain 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  recently  exer- 
cised it.  Jt  is  most  significant,  however,  thai  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  classification,  according 
to  the  interests  in  control,  shows  that  105,370 
miles  of  railway  ai-e  distributed  in  eight  groups, 
while  the  addition  of  elevem 
separate  lines  raises  the  to- 
iiltoU0,83!  miles.  Thus, 
74.40  percent,  of  the  rail- 
way mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  controlled  by  nine- 
teen groups  of  investors, 
while  between  individu^ 
menLbers  of  these  groups, 
and  sometimes  even  between 
entire  groups,  there  are  nu- 
merous minor  alliances  and 
well -recognized  understand- 
ings. 

Thus  far  has  the  process 
of  centralizing  railway  con- 
trol progressed  in  the  U  n  ited 
Stales  up  to  the  present 
time.    "What  is  the  nature 


of  the  forces  which  have  produced  this  result  I 
bow  far  is  the  process  likely  to  go  ;  and  what 
have  been,  and  are  hereafter  likely  to  be,  the 
social  and  economic  consequences  of  'such  con- 
centration ? 

The  early  railways  constructed  in  the  United 
States  were  short  Hues,  much  like  the  interurban 
trolley  lines  that  are  now  becoming  familiar  to 
nearly  every  one  who  resides  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  though  the  former  were  not  nearly 
as  well  constructed  as  the  latter,  nor  was  their 
equipment  as  costly  or  comfortable.  The  con- 
solidation of  such  of  these  short  lines  as  could  be 
formed  into  through  routes  early  became  an 
economic  necessity.  Thus  the  main  line  of  the 
New.  York  Central,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  is 
composed  of  ten  lines  which  were  united  in  18o3, 
while  the  line  down  the  Hudson,  from  Troy  to 
New  York,  was  added  in  1869,  after  it  Lad  been 
independently  operated  for  eigliteen  years.     The 
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aervices  demanded  by  the  public  could  not  have 
been  satisfactorily  performed,  or  at  a  reasonable 
coat,  had  these  lines  remained  separate.  Later 
the  Vandetbilt  family,  which  has  remained  in 
control  of  the  New  York  Central  for  three  genera- 
tions, acquired  the  control  of  the  Lake  Shore  &; 
Michigan  Southern,  and  it  haa  been  operated  in 
harmony  with  the  New  York  Central,  making  a 
through  line  to  Chicago,  for  many  yeara,  although 
forma!  control  Bas  only  recently  passed  to  the 
New  York  Central  corporation.  The  public  ap- 
pears to  have  learned  that,  its  interests  are  served 
by  these  consolidations  of  connecting  lines,  and, 
believing  that  they  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
facilities  concerned,  accords  them  its  general  ap- 
proval. The  only  serious  opposition  comes  from 
railway  men  themselves,  those  who  serve  one  line 
being  always  unwilling  to  permit  a  rival  to  ab- 
sorb a  line  which  connects  with  both  at  a  com- 
mon terminus. 

The  public  attitude  toward  consolidation 
among  lines  which  connect  the  same  regions, 
or  which  connect  different  supplying  regions 
with  a  common  market,  is  quite  different. 
Here  the  public  is  swayed  by  the  strong  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  anything  to  which  the  term 
"competition"  can  be  applied,  and  it  thinks  it 
sees  in  the  existence  of  rival  lines  a  guarantee 
against  excessive  charges,  the  efficiency  of  which. 


in  the  public  view,  is  not  diminished  by  the  facts, 
now  well  established,  that  the  existence  of  such 
lines  often  indicates  a  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
permanent  investment  of  capital,  wltiie  their 
maintenance  of  an  active  rivalry  for  traffic  en- 
tails wasteful  methods  of  operation,  large  ex- 
penditures for  purposes  not  connected  with  ef- 
ficiency of  service,  and  discrimination  against 
intermediate  points,  if  not  against  many  classes 
o(  patrons.  Yet  in  the  face  of  popular  prejudice, 
and  overcoming  many  legislative  obstacles,  the 
work  of  combining  so-called  "competing"  lines 
has  proceeded  without  substantial  interruption. 
The  addition  of  the  New  York  &  Harlem  Rail- 
road to  the  New  York  Central  in  1873  was  an 
example  of  this  kind,  as  was  the  later  acquisition 
in  the  same  interest  of  the  Michigan  Central ; 
Canada  Southern  ;  New  York,  Chicago,  &  St. 
Louis  ;  West  Shore  ;  Rome,  Watertown  &  Gg- 
densburg  ;  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis.  The  purpose  of  this  form  of  combina- 
tion is  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  railway 
facilities  by  securing  harmonious  operative  and 
administrative  methods,  to  obviate  the  otherwise 
unnecessary  expenditures  entailed  by  competi- 
tion, and  to  protect  local  trade  and  traffic  from 
unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  points  served  by 
two  or  more  railways.  This  process  of  combina- 
tion was  proceeding  naturally,  and  with  neither 
undue  speed  nor  undesirable  sluggishness,  when. 
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the  United  States  liad  con- 
tracted amoiiK  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  traffic  for  which  there 
was  strong  competition,  and 
t))is  practice  had  aided  in 
the  maintenance  of  reason- 
able rates,  had  protected 
intermediate  points  to  some 
extent  from  the  burden  of 
unjust  discriminationa 
against  their  traffic,  an<l  had 
made  unnecessary  some  of 
the  worst  wastes  of  com- 
petitive railway  operation. 
The  law  of  1887  made  this 
practice  illegal,  however,  by 
its  fifth  or  "anti-pooling" 
section,  and  by  thus  forcing 
the  readoption  of  wasteful 
and  otlierwise  undesirable 
methods  gave  a  strong 
stimulus  to  the  natural 
tendency  toward  combina- 
tion.     Yet  the  latter  could 


there  were  great  legal  diffi- 
culties in  many  cases,  finan- 
cial obstacles  in  others,  and 
the  prejudices  of 
prominent  railway  i 
be  overcome  as  well.  The 
clearest-headed  railway  men 
set  to  work  to  devise  means 
in  1S8T,  the  provisions  of  the  interstate  com-  for  stillobviatingthedangerstothe  public  and  to 
merce  law  Were  first  put  into  operation.  railway  investors  arising  out  of  the  fifth  section  of 

From  1870  to  the  end  of  1886,  the  railways  of     the  new  law,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  forming 
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great  associations  in  wliicli  railway  officers  could 

meet,  discuss  traDsportatiou  conditions,  reconcile 
divergent  views  and  conflicting  interests,  and  for- 
mulate reasonable  schedules  of  rates.  In  t)iis  tliey 
received  the  express  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  at  first  organized,  and 
have  prot)ably  at  all  times  had  the  commendation 
of  the  most  judicious  and  intelligent  members  of 
that  body.  Proceedings  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust law  of  1890  against  one  of  these  associations 
on  the  ground  that  the  agreements  effected  under 
its  jurisdiction  were  "  in  restraint  of  trade  "  were 
decided  favorably  to  the  carriers  in  all  of  the 
lower  federal  courts,  but  on  a  final  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  a  decision  was 
given  by  a  bare  majority  which  took  the  surpris- 
ing ground  that  the  railways  had  no  more  right 
to  agree  to  maintain  reasonable  rates  than  to  agree 
to  observe  an  unreasonable  schedule.  This  deci- 
sion being  reaffirmed  in  the  Joint  Traffic  Associ- 
ation cose,  tlie  railways  were  left  with  no  means  of 
protecting  either  themselves  or  their  patrons,  and 
a  period  of  unprecedented  and  widespread  rate 
demoralization  at  once  ensued.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  acknowledged  itself  pow- 
erless to  control  tlio  situation,  railway  managers 
found  themselves  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  mutual 
distrust,  and  in  the  face  of  traffic  which  overtaxed 
the  facihties  available  for  its  carriage  the  closing 
months  of  18!)S  were  characterized  by  the  wild- 
est rate-cutting,  the  most  exasperating  discrimi- 
nations   against    intermediate    points    and    the 


smaller  shippers,  the 
positive  statutory  regula 
traordinarily  disorderly 
of  railway  affairs  known 
tion  of  1 


property.  This  letter,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
t  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Railroad  to  the 


general  violation  of 
ions,  and  the  most  ex- 
md  revolting  condition 
to  the  present  genera- 
At  first  this  situation 
was  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  Jiopelessness 
that  was  apparently  shared  by  those  in  charge  of 
railway  properties  and  by  the  national  and  State 
officers  who  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
exercising  supervisory  functions  in  connection 
with  tiie  railway  industry.  That  any  remedy 
which  did  not  involve  legislative  action  could 
be  devised  was,  at  the  outset,  generally  regarded 
as  impossible,  and  yet  it  was  certain  that  imme- 
diate or  even  early  legislation  could  not  l>e  se- 
cured. Out  of  this  condition  of  necessity  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  something  in  tlie  nature  of 
a  remedy  should  be  evolved,  unless  American 
ingenuity  had  been  wholly  exhausted. 

Among  the  first  indications  of  a  hopeful  na- 
ture was  a  letter  from  Hon.  John  K.  Cowen, 
then,  and  until  within  recent  weeks,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Paltimore  &:  Ohio  Railroad,  a  man 
whose  resourceful  intellect  had  already  devised 
the  plans  wliich  were  then  producing  the  finan- 
cial  and    physical    rehabilitation    of    that   great 
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observance  of  the  atatutory  requirements  con- 
cerning t)ie  promul@:ation  of  cliangea  in  rail- 
way tbarges,  and  promised  tlie  assistance  of  tlie 
officers  of  ihat  company  Lu  the  comtiiission  in  de- 
lecting and  punishing  violations  of  the  law  by 
oilier  lines.  This  was  justly  regarded  as  of  great 
moment,  because  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  lisd  attended  the  eiforts  of  the  commission 
to  insure  the  observance  of  published  schedules 
of  rales  had  been  the  difficulty  of  establishing. 
by  legal  evidence,  facta  known  to  all, — a  diffi- 
culty that  was  believed  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
reluctance  of  officers  of  one  line  to  testify  con- 
cerning violations  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers of  rival  companies.  That  such  a  letter 
should  have  been  written  by  a  prominent  railway 
officer  to  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  evidence,  to  those  best 
informed,  of  a  significant  change  in  the  i-elationa 
ijetween  that  body  and  the  railway  corporations. 
The  policy  of  the  commission  for  several  years 
prior  lo  the  accession  ot  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp 
to  its  chairmanship  had  not  been  one  which  had 
encoui'ftged  railway  officers  to  rely  upon  its  im- 
partiality as  an  arbitrator  between  those  corpora- 
tions and  the  traveling  aod  shipping  public  Ad- 
vances f  o  a  Iwaj  I  e  intended  to  establ  sh  a 
sygtem  of  eo  perat  on  for  ll  e  e  forcei  ent  of  the 
law  1  ad  (Pen  repelled  and  tl  ey  1  ad  co  e  to  feel 
that  the  co  nm  ssion  had  chosen  tl  e  pos  t  o  i  of 


attorneyship  for  railway  patrons  instead  of  that  of 
a  judicial  board,  fairly  weighing  and  impartially 
deciding  the  controversies  coming  before  it. 
Prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Cowen's  letter,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  commission  un- 
der the  forceful  leadership 
of  Mr.  Knapp  had  done 
much  to  dispel  this  idea, 
but  the  letter  itself  was  the 
first  public  expression  of  the 
more  desirable  situation.  It 
indicated  the  willingness  of 
the  more  advanced  leaders 
of  the  railway  world,  typi- 
fied by  Mr.  Cowen,  to  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  public 
railway  regulation  ;  toman- 
age  their  properties  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  spirit,  and 
to  avail  themselves,  for  the 
protection  of  their  stock- 
holders, of  the  public  regu- 
lative ^encies  of  legislative 
creation. 

Having  attained,  under 
this  wiser  leadership,  the 
confidence  of  the  carriers, 
the  commission  was  itself  in 
a  position,  as  soon  became 
evident,  powerfully  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  conserva- 
tive methods.     It  was  able, 
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in  the  intereat  of  those  who  suffered  from  violation 
of  the  law,  including  both  shippers  and  carriers,  to 
interpose  its  influence  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit 
both.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  aseries 
of  conferences  between  the  commission  and  the 
presidents  and  principal  traffic  officers  of  the  lead- 
ing railways.     These  conferences  were  called  by 


the  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  had  for  their  nuubyPun. 

object,   not  the  maintenance    of    any  particular  hb.  okokob  t.  aom-a. 

schedule  of  rates,  but  the  observance  of  whatever 

ratea  should  be  promulgated   in   legally   issued     something  like  order  in  railway  rates,  and  the  aid 

schedules.  thus  accorded  by  the  commission,  the  situation 

As  the  result  of  the  better  feeling  on  the  part      during  tlie  early  part  of  1899  was  quite  aatisfac- 

of  railway  officers,  their  determination  to  restore      tory,  and  the  chaotic  conditions  of  1898  seemed 

to  have  disappeared.  Never- 
theless, it  was  felt  that  the 
situation  depended  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  fortimate 
traffic  conditions  of  1899  and 
the  maintenance  of  mutual 
confidence  and  unusual  aelf- 
control  on  the  part  of  railway 
managers.  It  was  evident, 
indeed,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  itself 
did  not  believe  tbat  the  con- 
tinuous and  general  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  could  be  in- 
sured by  the  methods  then 
available.  The  happy  result 
of  the  plans  adopted  was  re- 
garded as  in  a  large  degree 
fortuitous  rather  than  attrib- 
utable to  their  inherent 
strength. 

The    competition    of    the 
Eastern  carriers  of   bita- 
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minous  coal  liad  been  for  years  one  of  the 
weakest  points  in  the  railway  situation.  The 
principal  bittiniinous -carrying  roads  had  seen 
their  rates  decline  with  continuous  rapidity  until 
they  were  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  had 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  main- 
tenance even  of  the  very  low  rates  oflBcially  pro- 
mulgated. In  order  to  carry  at  the  lowest  rates, 
they  had  introduced  the  most  economical  oper- 
ating methods  which  their  officers  could  devise  ; 
they  bad  improved  their  road-beds  by  laying 
heavier  rails,  increasing  the  radii  of  curves,  and 
reducing  grades;  and  had  introduced  most  power- 
ful locomotives  and  steel  cars  of  light  weight  and 
great  capacity,  which  permitted  the  highest  pos- 
sible ratio  of  paying  to  dead  weight  in  their 
trains.  Yet  it  was  seen  that  the  decline  in  rates 
could  not  be  limited  bv  the  economies  which 
could  be  introduced,  and  that  something  must  be 
devised  to  prevent  the  permanent  impairment  of 
the  capital  invested. 

At  just  about  the  time  that  this  unhopeful 
condition  was  fully  realized,  two  men,  who 
had  previously  been  preparing  for  the  responsi- 
bilities attending  the  leadership  of  great  indus- 
tries in  less  prominent  capacities,  were  advanced 
to  positions  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  rail- 
way world.  Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  became 
the  de  facto  head  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  system, 
and  Mr.  A.J.  Cassatt  the  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  latter  promptly  and  pub- 
licly broke  the  traditional  reserve  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania presidency  by  calling  in  person  on  the 
former,  and  thus  establishing  relations  which  per- 
mitted intercorporate  negotiations  of  an  important 
character.  Together  these  gentlemen  devised  the 
expedient  of  securing  for  the  properties  in  their 
charge  shares  in  the  proprietorship  of  their  com- 
petitors. In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  both  became 
purchasers  of  considerable  blocks  of  the  shares 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  railways.  In  this  way  they  came 
jointly  to  possess  a  dominating  influence  in  those 
corp)orations.  There  was  thus  a  ''community  of 
interest  '*  in  the  bituminous  coal  traffic,  which 
protected  the  interested  carriers  from  rate  de- 
moralization, and  their  patrons  from  the  uncer- 
tainties and  discriminations  which  it  involves. 
Later,  the  Pennsylvania  became  a  purchaser  of 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  securities,  and  thus  a  "com- 
munity of  interest"  between  those  companies 
was  established.  The  term  which  was  thus  in- 
troduced into  railway  parlance  was  properly  ap- 
plied to  these  operations  of  which  it  was  fairly 
descriptive,  but  it  has  subsequently  been  applied 
to  every  form  of  arrangement  by  which  one  rail- 
way becomes  interested  m  another,  whether  the 


interest  is  large  or  small,  and  to  those  in  which 
the  same  persons,  or  groups  of  persons,  become 
owners  of  the  securities  of  different  roads  until 
it  has  lost  all  definiteness. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  un- 
usual rapidity  of  movement  toward  centralized  con- 
trol would  not  have  been  practicable  had  ordinary 
conditions  prevailed  in  other  industrial  fields. 
Railway  conditions  were  the  cause  ;  but  the  cause 
required  its  suitable  occasion  in  order  to  operate 
in  such  an  unusual,  degree.  The  almost  marvel- 
ous prosperity  of  American  industry  furnished 
the  requisite  conditions.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  came  into  the  control  of  a  vast 
and  wholly  unprecedented  fund  of  capital,  and 
they  naturally  sought  for  means  for  its  invest- 
ment. It  therefore  became  unusually  easy  to 
dispose  of  new  securities,  and  thus  railw^ay  cor- 
porations were  enabled  to  secure,  much  more 
readily  than  at  any  previous  time,  the  funds  for 
purchasing  the  securities  of  their  competitors.- 
Such  an  operation  as  the  purchase  of  substantially 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Burlington,  by  the 
issue  of  the  joint  4-per-cent.  bonds  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
ways, at  the  ratio  of  $200  in  bonds  for  $100  in 
stock,  could  only  have  been  effected  when  the 
public  was  exceedingly  strong  and  confident,  not 
to  say  enthusiastic,  in  a  financial  sense. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  current  movement 
has  not,  in  some  instances,  advanced  further  than 
the  present  economic  situation  justifies,  that  the 
method  of  effecting  some  of  the  recent  combina- 
tions has  not  been  extravagant,  nor  that  some  of 
the  operations  have  not  been  inspired  by  the  wish 
to  secure  purely  speculative  profits.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  has  been  great,  and  as  most  notable 
industrial  movements  attach  to  themselves  para- 
sitic operations,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
ultimate  analysis  will  show  that  some  railway 
properties  have  been  combined  by  extravagant 
issues  of  securities  which  have  largely  passed  out  of 
the  ownership  of  those  who  effected  the  combina- 
tions. Such  combinations  will  eventually  be  reor- 
ganized under  lower  capitalization,  or  may  even  fall 
to  pieces  of  their  own  weight ;  but  their  fall  may  be 
productive  of  wide  industrial  disaster,  and  the  in- 
iquity of  their  conception  may  be  visited  widely 
upon  the  innocent.  The  spread  of  intelligent 
judgment  among  investors  is,  however,  the  sole 
security  against  such  parasitic  operations,  and 
society  cannot  afford  to  restrain  a  natural  and 
beneficial  movement,  even  if  it  could  struggle 
successfully  against  so  strong  an  economic  tend- 
ency, in  order  to  protect  itself  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  some  of  the  owners  of  capital  and  the 
misconduct  of  a  few  unprincipled  speculators. 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  recent  move- 
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ment  indicates  that  it  is  the  result,  primarily,  of 
the  inherent  wastefulness  of  competitive  railway 
administration,  that  it  received  an  extraordinary 
impetus  from  the  an ti- pooling  clause  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  and  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  of  the  anti- trust  law,  wJiile  it  has 
been  assisted  and  accelerated  by  remarkable  finan- 
cial conditions  that  have  grown  out  of  unprece- 
dented national  prosperity.  As  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  concentration  of  railway  control  is  to 
prevent  the  wastes  of  competition,  and  as  these 
wastes  are  obviously  uneconomic,  it  is  certain  that 
it  must  be  really  helpful,  unless  the  savings  ef- 
fected are  distributed  with  serious  inequality. 
Do  they  accrue  to  the  purchasers  of  railway 
transportation  in  the  form  of  reduced  charges  or 
superior  service,  or  to  the  owners  of  railway 
property  ?  The  experience  of  decades  has  shown 
that  the  former  is  the  case.  Railway  officers  have 
no  power  to  fix  rates  above  the  points  at  which 
they  produce  a  fair  return  upon  invested  capital. 
The  fierce  competition  of  producers  seeking  to 
place  their  wares  in  the  highest  markets  will 
always  keep  railway  rates  at  the  lowest  figures 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  railway  facili- 
ties, and  this  competition  is  neither  more  nor 
less  intense  on  account  of  the  existence  or  jion- 
existence  of  parallel  lines.  Therefore,  savings  in 
railway  operation  effected  by  improved  methods 
are  eventually  diverted  to  the  pockets  of  railway 
patrons,  and  this  must  be  the  case  with  savings  due 
to  the  elimination  of  the  wastes  of  competition. 

It  is  important  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  concentration  of  railway  control  does 
not  mean  the  concentration  of  railway  owner- 
ship. The  device  of  the  business  corporation 
was  adopted  as  an  expedient  to  permit  the  in- 
auguration of  industrial  enterprises  requiring 
great  capital  by  the  combination  of  small  indi- 
vidual capitals.  Every  development  of  the  cor- 
poration as  an  industrial  institution  assists  in 
bringing  together  greater  aggregates  of  capital, 
with  larger  numbers  of  individual  contributors. 
With  small  local  railway  lines,  each  operated  by 
distinct  corporations,  there  can  be  no  wide  mar- 
ket for  securities,  and  only  those  cognizant  of 
particular  local  conditions  will  be  safe  in  in\'^st- 
ing.  In  addition,  the  risks  of  each  corpora- 
tion are  concentrated,  and  the  possibilities  of 
large  proportionate  losses  much  greater  than 
when  the  enterprises  are  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale.  Competition  is,  of  course,  more  acute 
and  costly.  Great  railway  enterprises  mean 
ready  markets  for  secui'ities,  distributed  risks, 
and  competition  largely  controlled.     Translated, 


this  is  security  of  investment,  and  security  of  in- 
vestmeiH  must  mean  sooner  or  later  diffusion  of 
ownership.  This  will  be  particularly  tiue  as 
public  prejudices  are  dispelled  and  tlie  danp^ers 
of  legislative  injustice  become  less  threatening. 
The  existence  of  such  securities  as  a  means  of 
investment  for  small  capital  will  be  greatly 
beneficial,  and  will  be  an  effective  instniment  in 
promoting  the  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

How  far  is  the  concentration  of  the  control  of 
American  railways  to  go  ?     If  the  question  does 
not  contain  any  limit  of  time,  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  economic  advantages  of  absolute  unifica- 
tion of  the  control  are  so  great  that  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  movement  will  not  cease  until 
unification    has   been   completely   accomplished. 
Such   unification  is,   however,   very  far   in    the 
future.     At  present,  what  is  clearly  indicated  is 
the  ultimate  grouping  of  the  lines  which  serve 
certain  regions.     Not  many  decades  can  proba- 
bly elapse  before  the  lines  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  those  mainly  engaged 
in  carrying  grain  from  the  northwestern   States 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  combined.     Later  a 
combination  of  the  East  and  West  lines,  from  the 
Atlantic    to    the    grain -producing   regions   and 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  may  be  ex- 
pected.    Another  probable  Ime  of  concentration 
will  affect  the  lines  connecting  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  Pacific  coast,   and  this  mav  at 
first  take  the  form  of  two  separate  systems,  one 
north  and  the  other  south  of  the  Missouri- Iowa 
State  line.     The  most  spectacular  of  all  proposi- 
tions, and  that  most  frequently  announced  in  the 
daily  press,  is  the  least  likely.     There  will  be  no 
line  under  one  management  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast.     Such  a  combination  would  in- 
troduce the  very  competition  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  leaders  of  the  railway  world  to  pre- 
vent.    Railway  coi^porations  and  banking  syndi- 
cates may  seek  extra-territorial  influence,  or  may 
feel  the  necessity  of  gaining  strategic  footholds  ; 
but  there  will  be  no  combinations  of  railways 
situated,  respectively,  east  and  west  of  the  line 
formed  by  the  Mississippi  River  from  its  mouth 
to  St.  Louis,   and   running  from  that  point  to 
Chicago,  until  the  territorial  combinations  sug- 
gested have  been  effected.     Even  these  may  be 
long  deferred   by  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  con- 
flicting interests  and  the  fact  that  the  conditions, 
which    at    the   present   time    are   so   extremely 
favorable  to  railway  combinations,  are  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  likely  long  to  continue  or  soon 
to  recur. 


JOHN   FISKE. 


BY  JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS. 
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T  the  thousandth  anniver 
sary  in   honor    of    King 


Alfred's  death,  in  Winchester, 
England,  John  Fiske  had  been 
chosen  Co  deliver  the  oration. 
The  charm  of  his  lectures  upon 
American  history,  first  at  Uni- 
versity  College,    London,   and 
later  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
is  still  remembered  there.     But 
a  few  days  before  he  was   to 
sail,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  in- 
tense heat,  and  died  suddenly  at 
the  Hawthorne  Inn,  at  Glouces- 
ter, on  the  morning  of  July  4. 
Bom  a  Harttorii,  Conn.,  in 
1842,  Mr.  Fiske  lived  most  of 
his  early  youth  at  Middletown. 
He  ent«red  the  sophomore  class 
at  Harvard  in  1860,  graduating 
in  1863.     He  passed  to  the  law 
school,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  1864.      He  seems 
never  to  have    been    seriously 
tempted  to  practise  the  legal  pro- 
fession.   Froml8(i9to  1871,  he 
was  university  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy at  Harvard;  in  1870,  in- 
structor in  history.     From  1872 
lo  1879,  he  was  assistant  libra- 
rijan.  I  remember  to  have  heard, 
in  the   library,   some    one   ask 
Ezra    Abbot    how    Mr.    Fiake 
could    do  so  much  writing  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects  and  still   do   duty  as   li- 
brarian.     '*  I    don't    know,"     was     the     reply. 
"  He   ia    away  a   good   deal,   but  most  of  us 
who  are  here  continually  do  less  work  than  he 
does    incidentally."     But  a  few  weeks  since,   I 
heard  from  one  of  his  earlier  friends  some  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Flake's  university  days.      "I  sets 
him  now,  tall,  thin,  pale,  quite  filling  one's  ideal 
of  the  traditional  student.      Some  of  us  had  al- 
ready heard  of  his  prodigies  of  acquisition  while 
still  a  child.      At  eight  and  nine  he   had   tren- 
uine  delight  in  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and  Milton. 
Before  he  was  thirteen  his  knowleiige  of  Virgil, 
Tacitus,    Horace,  and  Sallust  was  such  that  he 
conld  repeat  pages  of  them  with  rare  accuracy 


and  appreciation.  All  our  doubts  about  this 
precocity  vanished  as  we  came  to  know  him  well." 
One  who  turns  to  his  works  and  reads  the  essay 
upon  "Mr.  Buckle's  Fallacies"  can  take  some 
measure  of  his  intellectual  maturity.  This  was 
written  in  his -second  year  at  college.  His  im- 
agination was  at  once  caught,  as  he  told  me,  by 
Spencer  and  Darwin,  "  and  the  sublime  story  of 
the  universe  which  tliey  unfolded  to  me."* 

The  current  criticism  of  Mr.  Fiske  that  ha 
lacked  original  power,  that  be  was  primarily  an 
assimilator  and  expositor,  is  in  the  main  prob- 
ably true,  but  both  Darwin  and  Spencer  have 
left  it  upon  record  that  he  was  an  expositor  of 
the  very  highest  order.      Both  give  him  cordial 
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credit  for  something  more  than  this.  It  is  ex- 
actly thirty  years  since  he  made  his  original 
contribution  to  the  evoUition  theory  of  the  causes 
of  prolonged  infancy  in  man  and  all  that  this 
meant  for  family  and  for  social  development. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  savajit  ever  had  the  gift 
of  perfect  lucidity  that  he  did  not  suSer  for  it. 
In  the  aristocracy  of  science,  the  exercise  of 
this  gift,  as  Huxley  and  Tyndall  exercised  it, 
never  goes  unwhipped.  That  one  should  inter- 
pret the  mysteries  to  the  multitude  clearly  and 
persuasively  is  a  sin  that  goes  unpardoned.  I 
have  heard  a  learned  but  obscure  specialist  in  a 
great  university  say  with  much  heat  that  Tyndall 
was  the  rankest  mountebank — that  no  man  of 
real  learning  would  stoop  to  make  things  clear  to 


the  many.  In  a  little  group  of  historians,  I 
have  heard  more  acrid  censure  still  against  Mr. 
Fiske  ''because  he  wrote  so  that  every  block- 
head could  understand  him."  The  dangers  of 
popularizing  are  doubtless  very  grave,  but,  given 
a  range  of  scholarship  so  vast  and  painstaking 
as  that  of  Mr.  Fiske,  is  it  less  a  danger  to  un- 
derestimate its  worth  and  serviceableness  ?  If 
tlie  discovery  of  a  fact  be  sacred,  to  make  the 
many  see  it  and  appreciate  it  is  not  profane. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  ignorance  of  and  preju- 
dice against  evolution  were  dense  and  universal. 
Among  all  the  forces  that  overcame  this  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  what  was  so  effective  in  its 
influence  as  the  skill  of  this  expositor?  He  was 
among  the  first  to  understand  the  bearing  of  tlie 
new  thought  upon  the  whole  of  life.  He  was 
almost   without   a  peer    in    restating   the  great 


problems  with  clear  and  penetrating  power. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  gainsaid  that  his  interpretation 
of  evolution,  as  the  years  passed,  took  on.  an 
ever  higlier  and  more  spiritual  note.  His  learn- 
ing was  not  more  astonishing  than  were  hia  sym- 
pathy and  imagination.  These  quahties  have 
rightly  endeared  Jiim  to  one  of  the  most  splendid 
audiences  that  any  American  man  of  letters  haa 
yet  won. 

I  asked  a  distinguished  Virginian  at  Richmond 
if  he  had  read  Mr.  Fiske's  new  volumes  on  his 
State  and  neighborhood.  He  replied:  "Yes, 
and  no  Northerner  ever  brought  such  insight  to 
his  task  as  Mr.  Fiske.  He  has  told  our  story  as 
if  he  were  one  of  us,  loving  the  old  State  as  we 
love  it,  but  understanding  more  about  it  than 
any  of  us." 

In  a  good  deal  of  journeying,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  among  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
middle  West,  I  found  no  man  among  Cambridge 
scholars  about  whom  so  many  thoughtful  people 
— lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  merchants,  teach- 
ers— were  eager  to  learn  as  about  John  Fiske. 
If  one  was  curious  about  the  things  of  philoB- 
ophy,  the  interest  centered  upon  the  author  of 
"The  Cosmic  Philosophy;"  if  upon  politics, 
it  was  the  author  of  ' '  American  Political  Ideas ; " 
it  upon  religion,  "  The  Idea  of  God  "  and  "The 
Destiny  of  Man." 

It  is  with  a  little  surprise  that  one  hears  a 
clergyman  say :  "  If  there  is  any  good  in  a 
pi-eacher's  vocation,  I  give  John  Fiske  the  credit 
for  keeping  me  at  my  task.  Those  little  books 
came  into  my  life  when  everything  seemed  slip- 
ping away.  They  saved  my  faith  in  spiritual 
realities."  I  once  heard  an  English  clergyman 
and  author  of  repute  give  practically  the  same 
testimony. 

If  this  quality  is  recognized  as  a  living  part 
of  his  whole  literary  achievement,  of  his  entire 
interpretation  of  history  and  life  problems,  it 
may  perhaps  point  to  the  highest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive service  which  this  scholar  has  rendered. 
He  is  not  merely  hopeful  about  some  other  life,  — 
he  is  hopeful  about  this  one.  For  the  essential 
processes  of  life  and  society,  he  has  no  de- 
spairing word  in  any  line  that  he  ever  wrote. 
Every  historic  page,  from  1885  to  his  latest 
volume,  is  as  full  of  good  cheer  as  the  specula- 
tions which  saved  this  clergyman's  faith. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  kind  of  training 
which  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  give 
dangerously  overstimulates  the  critical  faculties. 
As  a  consequence,  the  very  men  who  should  be 
at  the  front  to  inspire  positive  and  constructive 
political  action  are  for  the  most  part  coldly  and 
cynically  aloof.  TJiey  are  quick  ar.d  ingenions 
as  fauJt'Gnders,  even  converting  these  sorry  gifts 


into  proofs  of  enperiority.  If  any  literary  influ- 
ence has  a  bit  of  healing  for  these  weakoesees, 
to  no  rocords  can  we  turn  more  hopefully  than 
to  this  hiatorian.  In  long  railway  journeys,  two 
years  ago,  T  read  consecutively  eigitt  of  his  his- 
torical books.     1  should  guess  that  their  rank 


wag  below  that  of  Farkman,  Henry  Adams,  or 
Rhodes.  But  one  merit  seems  to  me  very  pre- 
cious. It  is  that  of  making  the  reader  feel  that, 
in  a  political  society  like  ours,  all  honest  and  in- 
telligent effort  toward  reform  is  worth  while.  He 
does  this,  not  by  moralizing  about  it,  but  through 
his  treatment  of  the  dominating  characters  in 
our  history.  The  central  thought  of  society  as  a 
growth  has  become  so  structurally  a  part  of 
ihe  author's  mind  and  method  that  the  relations 
between  effort  and  result  come  into  very  vivid 
evidence.  It  is  doubtless  the  prevailing  cheer- 
fulness of  Mr.  Fiske's  temperament  that  leads 
bim  as  by  instinct  to  see  these  results  at  their 
best,  A  powerful  writer  like  Professor  Pearson 
would,  from  contrary  temperament,  add  chill 
and  gloom  to  the  entire  picture.* 

It  was  happy  for  Mr.  Fiske,  as  it  is  happy  for 
the  great  multitude  of  his  readers,  that  the  uni- 
verse honestly  appeared  to  him  sound  and  good. 
It  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  world-home  in  which 
no  honest  intention  need  have  the  slightest  fear 
of    permanent    ill-treatment.      This  faith  had  a 

•AaintbewAll-knoini  book. "  Hbtlooal  LEfe  and  Char- 
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certain  hardiness  and  gayety  about  it  that 
brought  agaiuBt  its  possessor  nmch  criticism  for 
credulity  and  want  of  critical  discrimination.  If 
there  was  in  this  a  measure  of  truth,  it  is  a  fail- 
ing  that  one  prefers  to  its  far  commoner  oppo- 
site. It  is  a  noble  gift  to  take  the  historic 
struggle  at  its  best  rather  than  at  its  worst. '  I 
have  heard  one  learned  in  history  so  discourse 
upon  Sam  Adams  that  the  single  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  was  that  he  was  a  town  defaulter 
and  a  worse  demagogue  than  Ben  Butler.  Mr. 
Fiske  knew  these  failings,  but  in  his  larger  and 
immeasurably  truer  perspective  they  did  not 
blot  out  Sam  Adams.  Over  and  above  every 
fault,  we  see  the  sturdy  tribune  playing  a  part 
with  such  unsellish  skill  as  to  be  an  influence  of 
first  importance  in  those  fateful  days,  The 
author  does  not  simply  show  us  the  Revolution 
as  an  isolated  epoch  ;  it  is  a  leaf  from  a  far 
ampler  history, — the  story  of  the  English  race 
in  its  struggle  W  be  free.  The  English  Trevel- 
yan,  in  his  recent  account  of  the  same  event, 
makes  us  dislike  the  redcoats  far  more  than  Mr. 
Fiske  makes  us  dislike  them.  He  sees  the 
struggle  of  life  and  events  imfold  from  such  an 
elevation  ;  he  groups  the  events  in  a  perspective 
so  deep  that  our  little  animosities  appear  absurd. 
We  cannot  even  hate  his  terrible  Spaniards. 
The  bloody  part  they  play  can  also  be  accounted 
for  without  viudictiveuess  if  seen  to  be  a  part  of 
the  vast  current  of  race  experience.  The  fact 
which  the  author  uniformly  makes  most  vivid  to 
the  reader's  imagination  is  the  relation  between 
character  and  social  amelioration.  It  is  all  an 
exposition  of  history  and  human  effort  so  cheer- 
ful in  its  sei'enity  that  the  reader  does  not  escape 
its  infection.  As  the  book  is  closed  we  think 
better  of  our  fellows,  moi-e  proudly  of  the  past, 
more  bravely  of  the  future.  There  is  first  a 
large  and  generous  reading  of  the  stoiy  of  evo- 
lution, a  sustained  and  elevated  interpretation  of 
its  meaning,  and  then  by  natural  consequence 
the  details  of  character  and  occurrence,  as  they 
pass  before  us,  never  lose  their  dignity  as  parts  of 
something  greater  than  themselves.  To  nearer 
friends,  other  gifts  than  these  will  be  held  in  re- 
membrance ;  above  all,  a  never-failing  geniality 
and  heartiness  of  personal  good-will.  One  of 
the  most  widely  known  of  the  college  teacliers 
has  just  told  me:  "I  never  knew  a  more  lov- 
able man.  He  would  greet  your  little  thought  in 
such  a  spirit  as  really  to  convince  you  of  its  im- 

I  once  took  a  writer,  just  coming  into  some 
prominence,  to  Mr.  Fiske's  study.  The  younger 
man  was  eager  to  state  some  plan  of  formulating 
the  cooperative  principle  among  animals  and 
among  primitive  peoples,  in  order  to  show  that 
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far  too  great  and  exclusive  emphaeis  bad  been 
placed  upon  the  mere  competitive  struggle  for 
existence.  He  hoped  to  justify  the  inference  that 
a  selective  advantage  in  favor  ol  association  (as 
against  competition)  could  be  shown,  and  that 
men  should  now  consciously  make  use  o£  the 
principle  to  enlarge  through  institutions  the 
"  tof^ether-instincts"  and  subdue  the  "apart-in- 
stincts. " 

Mr.  Fiske  listened  with  a  sympathy  as  keen 
and  kindly  as  if  one  were  doing  him  the  rarest 
favor.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "1  believe  the  man 
who  makes  that  his  life-work  is  giving  himself  to 
the  highest  task  in  sight.  The  formulating  of 
your  thought  about  coOperatios,  with  all  that  it 
means,  against  mere  brute  conflict,  is  what  we 
are  all  waiting  for.  It  marks  tlie  next  stage  of 
evolution.  When  we  reach  that,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  not  devilisli,  but  divine."  The  schol- 
ar's sincerity  in  all  this  was  transparently  sin- 


cere. The  young  man  told  him  nothing  that  he 
did  not  know,  but  with  genuine  intellectual 
courtesy  he  clothed  his  guest's  offering  with  dig- 
nity and  honor. 

It  was  this  quality  that  in  lighter  hours  made 
him  a  boon  companion.  He  could  write  the  jol- 
liest  song  and,  in  rich  baritone,  sing  it  in  sev- 
eral languages.  He  could  play  a  sonata  of  Bee- 
thoven or  a  gay  waltz  upon  the  violin.  He  bad 
an  instructed  enthusiasm  for  sacred  music,  and 
wrote,  I  believe,  a  mass. 

Extraordinary  range  of  admirable  scholarship, 
versatility,  commanding  power  of  clear  and  eim- 
pie  expression  in  narrative,  together  with  ex- 
haustlesB  good-will  towai-d  all  his  fellows  and  the 
whole  of  life, — these  were  the  gifts  of  this  man 
of  letters  whom  one  does  not  know  quite  how  to 
name.  Philosopher  ?  lecturer?  religious  teacher  ? 
historian  ?  To  many  thousands  he  has  become 
at  the  same  time  each  and  all. 


GOVERNOR  T AFT  AND  OUR  PHILIPPINE 
POLICY. 

BY  RAYMOND  PATTERSON. 


AFTER  having  determined  in  a  general  way 
that  a  civil  goTemment  ahould  be  estab- 
liflbed  in  the  Fhilippines  as  soon  aa  it  could  be 
done  safely,  Preaident  McKinley  waa  confronted 
at  once  with  the  necessity — first,  of  formulating 
a  system,  and  then  of  securing  the  services  of  a 
man  who  would  not  only  be  in  harmony  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Administration,  but  would  have 
the  character,  the  courage,  and  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  carry  those  plans  into  operation.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  when  Aguinaldo  and  his  half-breed  associ- 
at«s  were  etill  popping  away  at  American  soldiers 
irom  behind  trees  and  rocks,  the  Pi-esJdent  and 


his  Secretary  of  War  should  have  been  holding 
anxious  conference  at  the  White  House  regard- 
ing the  man  and  the  work  to  be  performed  by 
him  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  impossible 
to  frame  a  scheme  of  government  which  could 
not  be  wrecked  by  a  pious  fool  or  a  criminal 
genius.  It  was  natural  for  the  President  to  turn 
to  the  men  he  knew  best,  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  score  of  names  of  well-known  Ameri- 
cans there  was  an  inevitable  bent  toward  the 
younger  generation  in  Ohio.  Of  that  genera- 
tion which  succeeded  the  President  in  Ohio, 
William  H.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  was  easily  the 
leader. 
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ft  will  assist  us  to  get  the  Philippine  problem 
into  the  proper  focus  if  we  can  take  into  con- 
sideration the  causes  which  led  to  the  selection 
of  this  one  man  for  a  position  of  such  grave  re- 
sponsibility, and  at  the  same  time  study  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  new  governor,  so  far 
as  they  relate,  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  First  of  all,  it  should  be 
noted,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  foundation  of  character  and  success  is  laid 
early  in  life,  that  the  career  of  Governor  Taft  at 
Yale  University,  and  the  good  opinion  of  him 
expressed  with  extraordinary  unanimity  by  his 
college  associates,  had  more  to  do  than  any  other 
one  thing  in  determining  his  selection  for  the 
position  of  first  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  is  not  violating  the  confidence  of  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  War  to  say  that 
when  every  other  element  had  been  taken  into 
consideration  they  were  led  to  their  decision  by 
the  declaration  of  scores  of  Yale  men  that, 
from  the  days  of  his  matriculation  onward, 
William  H.  Taft,  or  *' Bill,"  as  they  invariably 
called  him  in  familiar  conversation,  possessed 
the  very  qualities  upon  which  the  President 
insisted,  and  in  such  proportion  as  to  form 
what  chemists  call  a  stable  compound.  Con- 
fronted, as  he  may  be,  with  the  necessity  of 
stamping  out  sedition,  and  in  a  land  where 
secret  societies  and  poisoned  daggers  are  fre- 
quently made  use  of,  mere  physical  courage  is  an 
element  not  to  be  neglected.  In  this  important 
regard,  at  least,  Governor  Taft  is  most  happily 
endowed.  From  his  school  days  at  Andover  un- 
til he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1878,  he  was  an  ideal 
young  man,  as  youthful  ideals  go.  When  he 
came  a  freshman  to  Yale,  in  the  fall  of  1874, 
his  reputation  as  an  athlete  had  preceded  him. 
He  was  probably  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
Yale  class  of  1878.  He  was  tall  and  broad,  with 
the  neck  of  a  bull  and  the  forearm  of  a  gorilla. 
Before  he  had  been  in  the  college  forty -eight 
hours,  he  was  the  champion  wrestler  of  his  class, 
and  was  selected  without  hesitation  to  lead  the 
annual  defiance  of  the  freshman  forces  to  their 
traditionary  sophomoric  enemies.  Taft  was  none 
of  your  latter-day  college  athletes,  with  splendid 
records  in  the  gymnasium  and  dubious  ones  in  the 
class-room.  On  the  contrary,  he  came  to  the  uni- 
vei-sity  with  well-grounded,  studious  habits,  and 
from  the  day  of  his  entrance  he  was  far  more 
anxious  to  become  valedictorian  of  his  class  than 
stroke  oar  of  the  crew,  although,  as  it  happened, 
he  came  near  being  both.  The  records  of  the 
university  do  not  show  many  men  who  were  so 
uniformly  successful,  both  on  the  athletic  field 
and  in  the  class-room.  Coupled  with  this  re- 
markable preeminence  of  mind  and  body  was  a 


lovable  disposition  and  high  character.  This 
combination  of  mental,  physical,  and  moral 
superiority  is  not  common.  Many  a  boy  suc- 
ceeds in  one,  but  is  at  best  only  mediocre  as  re- 
gards the  other  characteristics  of  successful  man  - 
hood.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  "Bill'* 
Taft  was  the  idol  of  his  associates,  and  that  his 
leadership  was  voted  to  him  by  acclamation  and 
was  never  seriously  disputed. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  of  men  from  the 
frank  companionship  of  college  than  can  possibly 
be  derived  from  close  intimacies  of  later  years, 
when  one  learns  reticence  as  a  wise  rule  of  con- 
duct. Young  Taft  was  so  constructed  physically 
that  fear  of  an  opponent  was  personally  impossi- 
ble. He  knew  that  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  a 
wrestling  bout  he  could  at  least  give  a  good 
account  of  himself,  and  if  in  the  end  he  was 
knocked  out,  it  would  be  at  best  but  an  honor- 
able defeat.  He  probably  studied  the  better  be- 
cause of  his  acknowledged  physical  superiority. 
He  was,  himself,  the  exemplification  of  the  fa- 
miliar Yale  motto,  ^^Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.^^ 
Struggling  to  reach  the  top  both  in  athletics  and 
in  his  classes,  Taft  early  learned  the  great  lesson 
of  never  shirking  a  battle  but  never  scorning  an 
antagonist.  The  Filipinos  who  appeal  to  Gov- 
ernor Taft  will  soon  discover  those  very  qualities 
which  made  him  a  university  hero  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Personal  bravery,  great  intellec- 
tual capacity,  high  character,  and  bulldog  tena- 
city of  purpose  seem  to  form  a  compound  as 
rare  as  it  is  admirable.  With  such  a  man,  it 
may  be  easily  assumed  that  if  failure  comes  it 
must  be  either  because  his  training  has  perverted 
his  natural  tendencies  or  else  because  the  plans 
he  was  expected  to  execute  were  badly  conceived. 

There  is  heredity  in  politics,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain families  which  seem  to  turn  naturally  to- 
ward the  governmental  function,  just  as  others 
become  lawyers  or  doctors.  Governor  Taft  has 
inherited,  not  only  bis  intellectual  capacity,  but 
his  tendency  toward  governmental  activity,  from 
his  father.  Alphonso  Taft  was  Secretary  of  War 
and  Attorney- General  under  President  Grant, 
and  minister  to  Austria  under  President  Arthur. 
He  was  more  ambitious  for  his  sons  than  for  him- 
self, and  he  saw  to  it  not  only  that  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  education,  but 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  it.  He  insisted  that 
his  boys  should  be  hard  students  at  college,  and 
there  are  still  memories  of  the  days  when  **  Bill" 
Taft  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  slip  away  for 
an  afternoon's  boating  on  Lake  Saltonstall  had  it 
not  been  for  a  plainly  expressed  fear  of  the  wrath 
of  "the  old  man."  This  determination  that  his 
sons  should  have  the  best  possible  equipment  for 
the  battle  of  life  was  a  pronounced  characteristic 
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of  the  elder  T&ft.  It  was  also  natural  that  he 
should  dii-ect  his  eon  William,  who  had  made 
such  a  decided  success  at  Yale,  toward  the 
same  channeU  of  reputable  public  eodeavor  in 
which  he  had  distinguislied  himself.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  see  how,  after  graduating  from  Yale  in 
167)4,  near  the  head  of  his  class,  and  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati law  school  two  years  later,  the  present 
governor  of  the  Philippines  became  assistant  prose- 


eating  attorney  of  Hamilton  Connty.  A  year 
later  he  was  appointed  internal -revenue  collector, 
which  position  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law.  In  1887,  when  only  thirty 
yevs  old ,  his  success  had  become  so  pronounced 
that  Governor  Foraker  appointed  him  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  reeignatioa  of  Judge  Harmon.  In  1 890,  he 
hecame  Solicitor- General  under  President  Hai-ri- 
son,  and  in  this  position,  although  only  tliirty- 
throe  years  old,  he  made  a  remarkable  impress. 
His  arguments  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  other  great 
cases  ate  still  <]uoted  as  models  to  be  studied  by 
ambitious  young  lawyers.  Then  there  came  a 
vacancy  on  the  federal  circuit  bench  in  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Solicitor-Oeneral  Taft  became  Air. 
Justice  Taft.  This  is  a  sufficient  index  to  a 
sacceflBfal  American  character, — a  life  position 


on  the  bench,  won  by  actual  ability  and  hard 
work,  within  a  dozen  years  after  graduation  from 
the  law  school. 

To  such  a  man,  devoted  to  his  profession,  suc- 
cessful in  a  large  degree,  tilling  a  position  with  a 
life  tenure,  and  with  aseat  on  the  Supreme  bench 
of  the  United  States  as  a  reasonable  possibility, 
there  suddenly  comes  tlie  demand — for  such  it 
really  was — that  he  should  cast  all  this  profes- 
sional life  behind  him  and  travel  across  tlie  seas 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  tliat  peaceful  civil 
government  follows  the  flag,  however  it  may  be 
as  to  the  Constitution.  Why  should  a  man  give 
up  a  life  position  to  undertake  a  work  which  has 
about  it  little  of  romance,  and  scarcely  more  of 
emolument?  Asa  mere  matterof  business  tactics, 
no  sane  man  would  resign  a  position  as  a  justice 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
to  become  Governor  of  the  far-off  Philippine 
Islands.  .A  bad  man  could  be  induced  to  make 
the  exchange  by  the  liope  of  loot,  but  a  good  man 
would  consent  to  the  transfer  only  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  this  is  exactly  what  induced  Judge  Taft 
to  abandon  Cincinnati  and  his  assured  career  for 
Manila  and  its  dangerous  possibihties  of  failure. 
Again  it  may  be  said,  without  violating  con- 
fidences, that  just  after  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  made  their  selection,  there 
was  a  long  day  of  steady  conference  at  the  Whit« 
House,  at  which  the  tiiree  men  went  over  the 
ground  bit  by  bit,  until  they  arrived  at  acommon 
understanding.  Judge  Taft  i-esigned  his  life 
position  to  become  chairman  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  and  later,  civil  governor  of  the 
islands,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
do  HO.  He  is  not  a  man  of  wealth,  and  is  largely 
dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  support. 
In  return  for  his  splendid  sacrifice,  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  assui-ed  him  that  on 
their  part  there  should  be  the  most  constant  and 
loyal  support,  and  that  in  the  great  work  of  creat- 
ing a  government  for  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
executive  in  Manila  should  be  at  all  times  in  close 
and  loyal  touch  with  the  executive  in  Washington, 
The  singularity  of  the  sacrifice  was  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  to  promise 
Governor  Taft  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
except  the  satisfaction  of  duty  done.  It  is  a 
sufficient  index  of  the  character  of  the  new 
governor  of  the  Philippines  that  he  should  have 
made  the  sacrifice  and  accepted  the  burden  for 
the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  little  brown  men  he 
had  never  seen,  and  that  he  might  do  his  part 
towai-d  deinonstrating  that  the  republican  in- 
stitutions of  which  we  are  so  proud  are  as  elastic 
and  as  capable  of  automatic  action  at  a  distance 
OS  the  system  which  has  built  up  for  the  mother 
country  so  many  splendid  colonifts. 
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If  there  has  been  any  mystery  regarding  the 
policy  agreed   upon  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  the  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines, it  is  by  no  means  the  fault  of  those  two 
public  men,  but  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
vastness  of  the  subject  and  to  the  inability  of 
the  public  to  grasp  the  idea.     The  writer  is  in  a 
position  to  affirm  that  the  policy  of  tlie  Adminis- 
tration regarding  the  Philippine  Islands  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  the  creation  of  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people  of  those  islands  of  such  a 
character  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  further  their 
material  and  moral  interests.     The  founders  of 
this  republic  had  a  groundwork  to  operate  upon, 
in  tlie  various  provincial  governments  established 
by  Great   Britain    for   her   American   colonies. 
They  had  to  substitute  merely  the  control  of  the 
people  for  the  absolutism  of  the  king.     There 
were   involved  no  racial   changes,    no   abstract 
revolution  in  system,   no  attempt  to  substitute 
one  master  for  another  master,  and  both  alien. 
The  difference  in  the  government  of  the  city  of 
New  York  under  the  king  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution was  not,  after  all,  so  great  as  one  might 
imagine.     There  was  a  vast   difference   in    the 
liberty  of   the   individual,  but   not  so   great   a 
change  in  the  mechanism    of   the   government. 
George  Washington  and  King  George  spoke  the 
same  language,  and  the  negotiations  for  the  sur- 
render   at   Yorktown    needed    no    interpreters. 
The  problem  of  the  Philippines  is  distinctly  dif- 
ferent.    It  is  a  curious  but  well- understood  fact 
that   Spain,    wliich  discovered  America,  and  is 
thus   responsible   for  Western   progressiveness, 
has  lagged  behind  farther  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation  ;  and  Washington  and  Madrid  are 
probably  more  widely  apart,    as   regards   their 
point  of  view,  than  any  other  two  Christian  capi- 
tals.    The  governmental  problem  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  far  different  from  that  which  was  met 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.     Both  of  these  islands 
were   cursed   with    bad   governments,    but   the 
people  were  at  least  civilized  ;  and  the  govern- 
mental structure,  bad  though  it  was,  furnished  a 
natural  foundation  for  something  better.     In  the 
Philippines,  on  the  other   hand,  the  Spaniards 
never  attempted  to  assert  actual  control,  except 
here  and  there  along  the  seacoast,   and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  towns.     The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, where  it  existed  at  all,   was  ineffably 
bad.     Of  the  7,000,000  people  on  the  island, 
only  the  inconsiderable  fraction  of  about  600,000 
were  anything  but  Malays.     About  200,000  Chi. 
nese  Mestizos,  who  are  a  cross  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  Tagals,  living  principally  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Manila,   represent   almost  the   only 
nucleus  of  the  native  population  even  remotely 
fitted  for  self-rule.     These  very  Mestizos,  to  whom 


Aguinaldo  and  all  of  his  generals  belong,  natu- 
rally intelligent  and  turbulent,  had  become  thor- 
oughly infected  with  the  corruption  of  Spanish 
official  life.  These  half-breeds,  who  have  gradually 
come  to  be  considered  popularly  as  the  real  Fili- 
pinos, although  they  do  not  represent  more  than 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  total  population,  have 
no  more  conception  of  the  comparative  purity  of 
American  methods  of  administration  than  could 
be  found  among  the  head-hunters  who  roam  over 
the  interior  of  some  of  the  islands.  These  Mesti- 
zos are  tlie  natural  governing  class  of  the  islands, 
because  of  their  comparative  intelligence,  and  also 
because  of  their  location  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila. 
Granting  that  these  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government,  they  must  first  unlearn  their  ideas 
of  the  science  of  government  derived  from  the 
corrupt  Spanish  officials.  When  that  result  is 
achieved,  the  seven  millions  of  people  in  the' 
Philippines  will  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One 
of  these,  embracing  only  a  few  hundred  thousand 
people,  can  probably  be  safely  trusted  with  local 
municipal  government,  after  a  short  period  of 
education  ;  but  for  the  other  millions  of  the  popu- 
lation it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  they  will  be- 
come capable  of  even  local  municipal  control,  at 
least  during  this  generation. 

Broadly  stated,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  regarding  the 
Philippines  is,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed 
it  to  the  writer,  *  *  to  create  a  government  from 
the  ground  up."    This  stupendous  work  is  now 
in  progress,  and  if  the  existing  plans  are  followed 
it  will  be  in  progress  for  many  a  long  year  to 
come.     Under  the  most  liberal  estimates,  there 
are  not  over  a  half -million  people  in  the  islands 
who  possess  anywhere  near  the  capacity  for  self- 
government  exhibited  by  the  nrost  ignorant  negro 
in  the  black  belt  of  our  own  South.     For  these 
half-million,  however,  there  is  now  being  con- 
structed a  system  of  municipal  government  in 
the  administration  of  which,  of  necessity,  they  are 
the  chief  factor,  for  there  are  not  enough  edu- 
cated Caucasians  on  the  islands  to  do  the  work 
of  the  general  colonial  government.    Tho  commis- 
sion of  which  Governor  Taft  was  the    *hairman 
had  been  at  work  steadily  for  ten  months,  prior 
to  July  1,  gradually  extending  this  fabric  of  muni- 
cipal home  rule  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  done, 
taking  into  consideration  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country.     The  purpose  of  the  American 
government   is   to   give  the  Filipinos  as  much 
home  rule  as  they  develop  capacity  for.     If  a 
mistake  is  made  in  any  direction,  it  will  be  in 
trusting  too  much  rather  than  too  little  to  the 
Filipinos.     The  vastness  of  the  work   can   per- 
haps be  best  understood  by  a  mere  summary  of 
the  instructions,  in  which,  after  vesting  the  com- 
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mission  with  authority  dating  from  September  1, 
President  McKinley  said:  *«  Exercise  of  this 
legislative  authority  will  include  the  making  of 
rules  and  orders,  having  the  effect  of  law,  for 
the  raising  of  revenue  by  taxes,  customs,  duties, 
and  imposts  ;  the  appropriation  and  expenditure 
of  public  funds  of  the  islands  ;  the  establishment 
of  an  educational  system  throughout  the  islands  ; 
the  establishment  of  a  system  to  secure  an 
efficient  civil  service  ;  the  organization  and  es- 
tablishment of  courts ;  the  organization  and 
establishment  of  municipal  and  departmental 
governments,  and  all  other  matters  of  civil  nature 
for  which  the  military  governor  is  now  competent 
to  provide  by  rules  or  orders  of  a  legislative 
character." 

This  seems  to  be  a  large  programme  for  one 
man  to  undertake.  It  undoubtedly  is,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  Governor  Taft  is  a 
sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  the  extent  that  he 
must  create  his  own  tools.  It  would  be  a  simple 
enough  matter  for  the  average  private  citizen  of 
ordinary  ability  to  walk  into  the  Capitol  at  Al- 
bany and  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  existing 
machinery  administer  the  affairs  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  New  York  without  any  im- 
mediate disaster.  It'  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition  that  is  presented  to  Governor  Taft, 
and  for  the  solution  of  which,  if  he  does  solve 
it,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  this  country  and  of  the  friends  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  the  world  over.  The  re- 
mark of  Secretary  Root  that  the  work  of  Gov- 
ernor Taft  is  to  create  a  government  *'from  the 
ground  up  "  furnishes  the  keynote  to  what  is  now 
going  on  in  the  Philippines.  iSovemor  Taft  and 
his  associates  have  begun  literally  at  the  bottom. 
They  have  organized  one  municipality  after  an- 
other, making  use  of  the  natives  as  a  matter  of 
prime  necessity,  for  there  are  few  Europeans, 
and  almost  no  Americans,  outside  of  the  garrison 
towns.  The  Filipino,  even  when  uneducated, 
takes  almost  too  kindly  to  the  governmental  idea. 
The  Mestizos  derived  from  their  Chinese  ances- 
tors remarkable  imitative  faculties.  Naturally, 
but  unfortunately,  they  imitate  all  of  the  worst 
things  of  the  Spanish  rSgime,  Many  of  them 
have  conceived  the  idea  that  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption are  essential  parts  of  the  process  of  gov- 
erning. It  has  become  necessary,  therefore,  in 
establishing  municipal  government,  to  watch  the 
local  dignitaries  with  the  utmost  care,  to  prevent 
them  from  imposing  upon  the  common  people  by 
exactly  the  same  devices  which  the  Spaniards  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extraordinary  degree.  There 
is  a  curious  instance  of  this  official  corruption 
which  has  bothered  Governor  Taft  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  no  small  degree.     There  was  a  head- 


tax  under  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  local 
officials  were  required — first,  to  count  the  people, 
and  then  to  turn  in  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to 
the  tax  upon  each  individual.  The  opportunity 
for  fraud  was  simply  delicious.  The  local  officials 
made  their  returns  of  population  far  below  the 
actual  figures.  They  collected  the  tax  most  in 
dustriously  on  the  entire  population,  and  pocketed 
the  difference.  The  result  is  that  to  this  day  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  popu- 
lation even  of  the  so-called  Christian  tribes  with 
anything  like  exactness. 

In  attempting  to  build  up  the  skeleton  of  a 
government  by  commencing  with  the  pueblo,  or 
municipality,  Governor  Taft  is  merely  following 
the  explicit  instructions  of  the  President,  and  in 
this  regard  is  developing  the  Philippine  policy  of 
the  Administration,  which  may  be  stated  upon  au- 
thority to  be  an  attempt,  not  only  to  create  civil 
rights  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  exercise  them.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion of  the  white  man's  burden,  so  deftly  de- 
scribed by  Kipling.  People  who  are  guessing 
to-day  as  to  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration would  do  well  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions prepared  by  President  McKinley  under 
the  valuable  advice  of  Secretary  Root.  These 
instructions  may  be  taken  to  express  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Administration.  It  is  not  for  the 
President  to  say  what  laws  shall  be  passed,  but 
when  Congress  comes  to  legislate  for  the  Philip- 
pines it  will  follow  closely  upon  the  lines  laid 
down  in  these  instructions  if  it  desires  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Administration.  Take  down 
from  the  shelf  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  compare  it  with  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  form 
to-day  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  islands,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  President  McKinley  has  fol- 
lowed the  Constitution  with  rare  fidelity,  and  has 
eliminated  only  those  so-called  constitutional 
rights  which  are  manifestly  not  applicable  to  the 
Philippines,  and  which  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
themselves  would  not  have  inserted  if  they  had 
been  legislating  for  savage  tribes.  The  scheme 
of  government  adopted  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  being  executed  by  Gov- 
ernor Taft,  is  distinctly  twofold.  The  governor 
of  the  Philippines  is  directed  to  begin  business 
in  a  small  way  by  establishing  municipal  govern- 
ments in  every  possible  instance,  and  by  thus 
training  the  people  to  the  exercise  of  civil  rights. 
Following  upon  this  will  come  the  organization 
of  provincial  governments,  leading  up  to  de- 
partmental control.  The  American  analogy  is 
to  be  closely  followed,  and,  so  far  as  conditions 
will  permit,  the  fruition  of  Governor  Taft's  labors 
will  be  a  system  of  governments  substantially 
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similar  to  those  of  our  township,  county,  and 
State.  The  President  has  expressly  directed  that 
the  smaller  governmental  subdivisions  shall  al- 
ways have  the  preference  in  the  distribution  of 
power,  so  that  finally,  as  the  President  himself 
says,  "the  central  government  of  the  islands  shall 
have  no  directed  administration  except  of  mat- 
ters of  purely  general  concern,  and  shall  have 
only  such  supervision  and  control  over  local  gov- 
ernments as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  en- 
force faithful  and  efficient  administration  by  local 
officers. " 

Following  out  their  simple  but  characteristically 
honest  policy  of  divesting  the  central  government 
of  the  ability  to  exercise  meddlesome  interference 
with  local  affairs,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  fact  that  since 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  civil  government  in 
the  islands  no  political  appointments  to  subor- 
dinate places  liave  been  made  in  Washing- 
ton. The  government  of  the  Philippines  to-day 
is  free  from  the  taint  of  carpetbagism.  The 
governor,  the  members  of  the  commission  who 
form  his  personal  council,  the  auditor  who  fixes 
the  financial  responsibility  as  between  Manila 
and  Washington,  the  assistant  auditor,  and  the 
director  of  posts,  who  is  necessarily  responsible 
to  the  department  here,  are  literally  the  only  offi- 
cials in  the  Philippines  whose  appointment  is 
to-day  vested  in  Washington.  All  other  places 
are  filled  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  President 
has  retained  for  himself  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  merely  a  veto  power.  The  laws  passed 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  to-day  have  full  force 
and  effect  as  soon  as  they  are  promulgated.  These 
laws  are  subject  to  the. approval  of  the  President, 
but  Governor  I'aft  and  his  associates  are  not 
hampered  in  their  legislation  by  the  necessity  of 
submitting  matters  to  Washington.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  in  important  cases  there  will  be  pre- 
vious consultation  with  Washington.  This  will 
frequently  be  necessary  in  revenue  matters,  where 
the  opinion  of  experts  is  necessary,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  relations  between  the  govern- 
ment at  Manila  and  the  source  of  power  at  Wash- 
ington are  directly  concerned. 

Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  and 
assuming  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  government  devised  for 
the  Philippine  Islands,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
civilized  natives,  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  sys- 
tem now  in  successful  operation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  the  single  exception,  which  is 
entirely  noteworthy,  that  the  people  of  Manila 
will  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  while  those  in 
Washington  are  getting  along  very  well  without 
itw  The  city  of  Washington  to-day  is  governed 
by  three  commissioners,  all  of  them  appointed  by 


the  President,  and  removable  at  his  discretion. 
They  control  the  fire  department,  the  police,  the 
schools,  the  system  of  taxation,  the  cleaning  of 
the  streets,  the  regulation  of  the  public  health, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  which  is  conducted  with 
much  more  friction  by  the  cumbersome  machin- 
ery of  the  average  city.  People  who  have  lived 
for  years  in  Washington,  after  having  been  resi- 
dents of  other  cities,  assert  with  great  positive- 
ness  that  the  capital  is  beyond  all  question  the 
best- governed  large  municipality  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  Philippines,  the  President  has 
thought  to  devise  a  central  government  consist- 
ing of  a  few  officials  directly  responsible  to  him. 
They,  in  their  turn,  will  create  subordinate  gov- 
ernments with  the  same  degree  of  direct  respon- 
sibility. This  system  secures  the  flexibility 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  government  out  of  such  decidedly  raw  ma- 
terial. It  secures  to  Governor  Taft  the  neces 
sary  independence  of  initiative,  but  amply  pro- 
vides for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
arbitrary  action.  Military  government,  however 
wisely  conducted,  is  generally  abrupt  in  its  oper- 
ation, and  inevitably  disliked,  because  it  is  an 
attempt  by  military  force  to  secure  action  on 
lines  which  are  essentially  civil.  A  military  or- 
der is  frequently  both  legislative  and  judicial, 
as  well  as  executive.  It  prescribes  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion, executes  its  own  law,  and  then  constitutes 
itself  a  court  of  last  resort  as  to  whether  the  law 
has  been  properly  executed.  It  was  to  avoid 
giving  offense  through  this  inherent  abruptness 
of  military  power  that  President  McKinly  was  so 
anxious  to  establish  a  civil  government  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

Whatever  power  the  President  possesses,  it  is 
manifestly  executive.  The  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided for  the  coordination  of  the  three  branches 
of  government — executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial. In  his  assumption  of  the  power  to  cre- 
ate a  proper  government  for  the  Philippines, 
President  McKinley  has  supplied  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  ability  of  the  executive  power  to 
subdivide  itself  into  the  very  elements  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  and  to  create,  under  execu- 
tive authority,  legislative  and  judicial  functions 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  possible  arbitrary 
abuse  of  power  by  the  executive  himself.  It 
has  been  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  far-off  islands  in  their  right  of 
appeal,  and  hence  the  curious  and  characteristic- 
ally Yankee  expedient.  The  executive  power 
cuts  off  one  of  its  arms  and  calls  it  a  legislative 
body,  whereupon  the  new  body,  in  defiance 
alike  of  surgery  and  politics,  proceeds  to  auto- 
matic action  with  al>solute  control  of  its  initia- 
tive, subject  only  to  the  final  approval  of  its  ere- 
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ator.  Those  who  have  been  fearful  of  a  growth 
of  imperialisin  in  this  country  may  well  stop  to 
consider  the  meaning  of  this  significant  action  of 
the  President,  who  voluntarily  divests  himself 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  arbitrary  executive 
power,  and  proceeds  in  a  purely  arbitrary  but 
most  benevolent  manner  to  transmute  that  por- 
tion of  himself  into  the  legislative  and  judicial 
features  of  the  Government  prescribed  by  the 
written  constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
single  development  of  the  Philippine  policy  of 
the  Government  is  worth  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
students  of  the  science  of  statesmanship.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  flexibility  of  an  << inflexible*' 
constitution.  Governor  Taft  and  his  associates 
are  to-day  in  the  islands  organizing  courts  and 
passing  laws  involving  the  grant  of  suffrage  and 
equal  rights  to  people  who  never  enjoyed  such 
privileges  before,  and  yet  all  this  beautiful  mech- 
anism of  liberty  has  proceeded  from  the  sole 
executive  order  of  William  McKinley. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  the  principal 
work  of  Governor  Taft  and  his  associates  is  in  car- 
rying out  general  principles  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  Municipal  and  pro- 
vincial control  can  be  devised  readily  enough  for 
the  civilized  or  partially  educated  fractions,  but 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  tribes  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  a  method  of  treatment  substantially  similar 
to  that  followed  by  this  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians  has  been  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  be 
faithfuUy  followed  by  Governor  Taft.  The  ex- 
tension of -the  municipal  idea  to  the  tribes  will  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  they  show  the  slightest  desire 
or  capacity  for  anything  better  than  the  mere 
tril^d  community  of  interests.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  at  Manila  must  concern  itself  with 
still  greater  problems,  all  going  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  series  of  commonwealths  which  it  will 
take  generations  to  develop.  It  takes  money  to 
run  governments,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  can 
never  hope  to  have  even  a  nominal  independence 
of  the  Washington  Government  until  they  them- 
selves are  able  to  provide  for  all  the  expense  of 
their  local  government.     If  the  Supreme  Court, 


next  fall,  interferes  to  any  degree  with  the  power 
to  collect  customs  duties  in  the  islands,  upon  the 
products  of  either  Spain  or  the  United  States, 
there  will  be  serious  embarrassment.  The  Span- 
iards had  no  equitable  system  of  internal  taxation. 
They  taxed  the  income  of  land,  but  not  the  land 
itself,  and  thus  it  became  possible  for  non- resi- 
dent landliolders  to  escape  all  taxation,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  resident,  and  the  person 
who  improved  his  land,  were  obliged  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  government.  It  is  impossible  to- 
day to  devise  a  system  of  taxation  of  lands  to 
produce  adequate  revenue,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  while  there  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
approximately  75,000,000  acres,  only  about 
5,000,000  are  owned  by  individuals.  All  the 
rest  of  the  lands  are  either  public  or  are  held 
under  clouded  or  squatter  titles.  Congriess  has 
expressly  reserved  from  the  executive  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  Neither  land 
grants  nor  mining  concessions  can  be  made  un- 
til Congress  acts,  and  hence  no  system  of  in- 
ternal taxation  can  do  more  than  provide  for 
merely  municipal  needs.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  tariff  duties  furnish  an  abundant 
revenue,  and  this  is  being  expended  in  broad  proj- 
ects of  general  improvement.  The  creation  of  an 
extensive  highway  system,  and  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  worthy  of  the  name,  are  depended 
upon  to  begin  the  regeneration  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  ;  and  it  is  to  this  great  task  involving 
the  uplifting  of  the  people  and  their  education  up 
to  the  point  of  making  use  of  their  long  dormant 
but  none  the  less  inherent  rights,  that  Judge 
William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  has  been  called. 

In  the  hands  of  this  young  American,  with  only 
forty -four  years  to  his  credit,  are  now  grasped  the 
political  and  social  destinies  of  seven  millions  of 
people.  Failure  either  in  the  plan  or  its  execution 
may  mean  misery  for  these  people  and  some- 
thing akin  to  shame->  for  the  American  republic. 
Success,  and  success  alone,  will  glorify  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  democracy,  start  the  Malay 
millions  on  the  highway  to  intelligent  endeavor, 
and,  perhaps,  make  the  first  governor  of  the 
islands  a  potential  political  quantity  here  at  home* 


A  GREAT  CITIZEN-JAMES  E.  YEATMAN. 


ON  July  7,  at  St.  Louis,  one  of  tlie  foremost 
citizens  of  the  United  States  passed  away. 
He  had  lived  a  long  and  honored  life,  full  of 
usefulness  to  his  fellow-men.  Although  his  tal- 
ents and  character  were  such  that  he  might  have 
(illed  any  public  station,  lie  did  not  seek  fame  on 
the  battlefield  or  in  politics.  He  seems,  indeed, 
never  to  have  sought  anything  e.tcept  to  be  use- 
ful in  his  day  and  generation  as  op|>ortunitiee 
presented  themselves.  He  was  a  perfect  type  of 
the  American  gentleman,  with  manners  and 
ideals  of  the  traditional  Virginia  school.  He  was 
not  born,  however,  in  Virginia,  his  family  having 
gone  farther  west  and  attained  prominence  and 
wealth  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

James  E.  Yeatman  was  born  in  Bedford 
County,  Tennessee,  nearly  eiglity-tln-ee  years 
ago.  In  1842,  after  he  had  attained  his  major- 
ity, he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile enterprises, — among  other  things  found- 
ing what  is  now  the  Merchants'  National  Bank 
quite  half  a  century  ago.  Although  he  had  not 
entertained  prevailing  Northern  views,  he  es- 
poused the  Union  side  with  firmness  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  became  ainiost  at  once  a 
personal  friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
a  pillar  of  Union  strength  and  influence  at  the 
critical  time  in  Missouri.  Later  in  the  war 
period  he  was  the  president  of  that  vast  and 
noble  system  of  army  relief  work,  the  Western 
Sanitary  Commission  ;  and  in  that  capacity  fu- 
ture generations  of  America  will  do  him  lionor 
for  services  as  ardent  and  important  as  that  of 
a  general  in  the  field.  His  brother,  it  may  be 
noted  incidentally,  took  the  Southern  view,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  staS  of  the  Confederate 
Genei-al  Polk. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill's  new  novel,  "The  Crisis,"  and 
one  drawn  by  the  novelist  with  evident  affection, 
is  Calvin  Brinsmade.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
original  of  Mr.  Churchill's  Brinsmade  was  Mr. 
Yeatman.  The  novelist  will  always,  of  coureo, 
take  liberties  with  incidents  and  details  ;  but  in 
the  main,  undoubtedly,  Brinsmade  is  a  very 
faithful  transcript  of  Mr.  Yeatman.  Readere  of 
"  Richard  Carvel "  will  remember  that  it  was  to  Mr. 
Yeatman  that  Mr.  Churchill  dedicated  that  fa- 
mous novel.  It  IB  forty  years  since  the  war 
broke  out,  and  Mr.  Yeatman  was  at  that  time 
only  forty-three  years  old.  Mr.  Chnrchill's  de- 
scription of  Brinsmade's  personality  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  Yeatman  that  the 
novelist  bitaself  knew  in  later  years.     This  slight 


anachronism  is  not  to  be  apologized  for,  since 
Brinsmaile  is  not  introduced  avowedly,  like  Lin- 
coln or  Grant,  in  Mr.  CLurchill's  great  book,-  as 
an  historical  personage. 

Stephen  Brice  and  his  mother,  in  this  new 
novel,  have  come  from  Boston  to  live  in  St. 
Louis.  I'hey  fall  almost  at  once  witbin  the 
sphere  of  Mr.  Brinsmade's  thoughtful  kindness, 
and  are  fortunate  enough  to  become  his  tenauts, 
taking  a  little  house  next  to  his  large  one,  at  a 
rental  that  for  some  characteristic  reason  has 
been  set  much  below  the  market  rates  by  the 
owner.  Stephen  has  got  the  key  from  the 
agent,  and  after  church  he  and  his  mother  have 
turned  down  Oliver  Street  to  inspect  the  house. 
The  rest  of  the  incident  may  be  quoted  directly 
from  "  The  Crisis  :  " 

As  Stephen  pot  his  hand  on  the  latcbof  the  little  iron 
gate,  a  gentleman  came  out  of  the  larger  liouae  next 
door.  He  was  past  the  middle  age,  Bomewhat  Hcmpa- 
InuRly  dressed  iu  the  old  fiuhion,  In  swallowtail  coat 
and  black  stock.  Uciievolence  woh  In  the  generous 
month,  in  the  large  uuse  that  looked  like  Waahlugton'a, 
and  benevolence  fairly  sparkled  in  the  hlue  eyes.  He 
Bnilled  at  them  ta  though  he  had  known  them  always, 
and  the  world  seemed  brighter  that  very  instant.  Tbey 
smiled  in  return,  whereupon  the  gentleman  lifted  bis 
hat.    Anil  the  kindlineaa  and  the  coturtlineaa  ot  that 
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bow  made  them  very  liAPPy-    "  IMd  70a  wish  to  look  at 
the  house,  madam  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brice. 

**  Allow  me  to  open  it  for  yon,"  he  said,  gracionsly 
taking  the  key  from  her.  *^  I  fear  that  you  will  find  it 
inconvenient  and  incommodious,  ma'am.  1  should  be 
fortunate,  indeed,  to  get  a  good  tenant.'' 

He  fitted  the  key  in  the  door,  while  Stephen  and  his 
mother  smiled  at  each  other  at  the  thought  of  the  rent. 
The  gentleman  opened  the  door,  and  stood  aside  to  let 
them  enter,  Tery  much  as  if  he  were  showing  them  a 
palace  for  which  he  was  the  humble  agent. 

•  •••••• 

The  gentleman,  with  infinite  tact,  said  little,  but  led 
the  way  through  the  rooms.  There  were  not  many  of 
them.  At  the  door  of  the  kitchen  he  stopped,  and  laid 
his  hand  kindly  on  Stephen's  shoulder. 

"  Here  we  may  not  enter.  This  is  your  department, 
ma'am,"  said  he. 

Finally,  as  they  stood  without  waiting  for  the  gentle- 
man, who  insisted  upon  locking  the  door,  they  observed 
a  girl  in  a  ragged  shawl  hurrying  up  the  street.  As  she 
approached  them,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  large 
boose  next  door.  But  suddenly,  as  the  gentleman 
turned,  she  caught  sight  of  him,  and  from  her  lips 
escaped  a  cry  of  relief.  She  flung  open  the  gate,  and 
stood  before  him. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Brinsmade,"  she  cried,  *' mother  is  dying. 
You  have  done  so  much  for  us,  sir, — couldn't  you  come 
to  her  for  a  little  while  ?  She  thought  if  she  might  see 
yon  once  more,  she  would  die  happy."  The  voice  was 
choked  by  a  sob. 

Mr.  Brinsmade  took  the  girl's  hand  in  his  own,  and 
tamed  to  the  lady  with  as  little  haste,  with  as  much 
politeness,  as  he  had  shown  before. 

''You  will  excuse  me,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand. 

The  widow  had  no  words  to  answer  him.  But  she 
and  her  son  watched  him  as  he  walked  rapidly  down 
the  street,  his  arm  in  the  girl's,  until  they  were  out  of 
sight.    And  then  tiiey  walked  home  silently. 

Might  not  the  price  of  this  little  house  be  likewise  a 
piece  of  the  Brinsmade  charity  f 

Here  is  another  little  touch,  a  hundred  pages 
farther  on  in  the  book,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Yeat- 
man's  unf  orgetting  courtesy  : 

Stephen  stood  apart  on  the  hurricane  deck,  gazing  at 
the  dark  line  of  sooty  warehouses.  How  many  young 
men  with  their  way  to  make  have  felt  the  same  as  he 
did  after  some  pleasant  excursion.  The  presence  of  a 
tall  form  beside  him  shook  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he 
looked  up  to  recognisse  the  benevolent  face  of  Mr.  Brins- 
made. 

**Mr8.  Brice  may  be  anxious,  Stephen,  at  the  late 
honr,**  said  he.  "  My  carriage  is  here,  and  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  convey  you  to  your  door." 

Dear  Mr.  Brinsmade  I  He  is  in  heaven  now,  and 
knows  at  last  the  good  he  wrought  upon  earth.  Of  the 
many  thoaghtful  charities  which  Stephen  received  from 
him,  this  one  sticks  firmest  in  his  remembrance :  A 
stranger,  tired  and  lonely,  and  apart  from  the  gay 
yoang  men  and  women  who  stepped  from  the  boat,  he 
had  been  sought  out  by  this  gentleman,  to  whom  had 
^n  given  the  divine  gift  of  forgetting  none. 
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In  another  part  of  the  book  one  finds  the  fol- 


lowing paragraphs  precisely  setting  forth  Mr. 
Yeatman's  political  position  before  and  during 
the  war : 

Virginia  drove  to  Mr.  Brinsmade*^.  His  was  one  of  the 
Union  bouses  which  she  might  visit  and  not  lose  her 
self-respect.  Like  many  Southerners,  when  it  became  a 
question  of  go  or  stay,  Mr.  Brinsmade's  unfaltering  love 
for  the  Union  had  kept  him  in.  He  had  voted  for  Mr. 
Bell,  and  later  had  presided  at  Crittenden  Compromise 
meetings.  In  short,  as  a  man  of  peace,  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  much  for  peace.  And  now  that 
it  was  to  be  war,  and  he  had  taken  his  stand  uncom- 
promisingly with  the  Union,  the  neighbors  whom  he 
had  befriended  for  so  many  years  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  regard  him  as  an  enemy.  He  never  hurt  their 
feelings ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  war  began  he  set 
about  that  work  which  has  been  done  by  self-denying 
Christians  of  all  ages,— the  relief  of  suffering.  He  vis- 
ited with  comfort  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and 
many  a  night  in  the  hospital  he  sat  through  beside  the 
dying,  Yankee  and  Rebel  alike,  and  wrotis  their  last 
letters  home. 

And  one  runs  across  another  allusion  which  shows 
the  estimate  Mr.  Churchill  places  upon  Mr.  Yeat- 
man^s  great  work  as  chief  officer  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  : 

The  general  was  a  good  man,  had  he  done  nothing 
else  than  encourage  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission, 
that  glorious  army  of  drilled  men  and  women  who  gave 
up  all  to  relieve  the  suffering  which  the  war  was  caus- 
ing. Would  that  a  novel  — a  great  novel— might  be 
written  setting  forth  with  truth  its  doings.  The  hero 
of  it  could  be  Calvin  Brinsmade,  and  a  nobler  hero  than 
he  was  never  under  a  man's  hand.  For  the  glory  of 
generals  fades  beside  his  glory. 

As  a  further  tribute  not  hidden  under  a  cloak 
of  fiction,  it  may  be  permissible  to  quote  some 
statements  in  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Churchill, 
written  after  Mr.  Yeatman's  death,  last  month  : 

Although  he  was  as  much  looked  up  to  and  revered 
in  St.  Louis  as  any  man  could  be,  yet  some  of  our  best 
citizens  could  not  but  think  that  in  the  sweep  of  more 
modern  events  some  of  his  best  work  for  the  city  had 
been  forgotten.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  city  ever 
had  a  better  citizen  or  a  finer  figure.  Mr.  Yeatman 
spent  two  fortunes  on  charity  in  the  public  good,  and 
he  died  a  poor  man.  The  list  of  organizations  with 
which  he  was  connected  covers  almost  every  progress- 
ive movement  in  the  city's  growth :  the  Mercantile 
Library,  the  Home  for  Blind  Girls,  Belief ontaine  Cem- 
etery, the  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  and  the  Western  Sani- 
tary Commission— his  most  signal  work.  Up  to  within 
a  year  of  his  death  he  continued  to  receive  and  take 
care  of  the  savings  of  hundreds  of  poor  women,  ser- 
vants, and  factory  girls,  who  brought  what  they  had  to 
him  to  keep.  He  never  deceived  any  one,  and  often 
made  up  a  supposed  deficit  out  of  his  own  pocket.  One 
of  his  most  striking  characteristics  was  his  love  for 
children  and  young  people.  He  always  kept  his  pock- 
ets full  of  candy,  and  for  forty  years,  when  he  came  up- 
town in  the  evening,  he  was  followed  by  shouting 
t  roops  who  clung  to  his  hands,  and  even  to  his  coat-tailn. 
Within  a  month  of  the  time  he  died,  he  took  a  great 
many  children  for  an  outing  in  Shaw's  Garden. 
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NOT  alone  the  survival,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence, of  the  Gael — so  long  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  Englishmen — have  been  brought 
prominently  to  the  front  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
peai'ance  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  of 
three  Irish  representatives  who,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  the  House,  took  the  oath,  signed  their 
names,  and  addressed  the  Speaker  in  their  own 
language,  returning  his  words  of  welcome  to  the 
English  House  of  Commons  with  the  soft  and,  to 
him,  strangely  musical  words,  "  Ctonnun  tha 
tkuf"  The  existence,  the  actual  reality,  of  a 
living  Gaelic  race  speaking  a  langut^e  of  their 
own,  different  in  character,  in  ideals,  and  in  as- 
pii-ations  from  the  ubiquitous,  soulless  Saxon, 
was  still  further  exemplified,  and  more  plainly 
brought  home  to  John  Bull's  dull  imagination, 
when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
called  on  by  the  Speaker  to  address  the  House  of 
Commons.  Being  a  new  member,  naturally  im- 
pressed with  the  spectacle  before  me,  imagining 
myself  in  the  presence  of  the  educated,  the  re- 
fined, and  the  polished  intellects  of  the  British 
empire,  feeling  myself  about  to  address  this 
"  first  assemblage  of  gentlemen  "  in  the  language 
of  my  own  people — a  language  wliich  those  same 


"  gentlemen "  imagined  they  had  long  ttgo 
crushed  out  of  existence — my  mind  was  oatu- 
rally  filled  with  mingled  feelings  of  timidity, 
anxiety,  aiid  pride.  For  just  one  hundred  years 
Ireland's  parliament  has  been  destroyed  ;  her 
representatives  have  in  the  meantime  attended  in 
the  English  chamber,  and  during  all  that  time 
not  one  of  those  representatives  ever  addressed 
the  House  in  the  Irish  language.  Into  the  rea- 
sons for  this  apparent  ignorance  or  neglect  of  tlie 
Irish  language  by  the  Irish  people  I  am  not  at 
present  going  to  enter,  further  than  to  say  that 
the  era  of  popular  representation  of  the  Irish 
peasant  in  the  Knglisli  Parliament,  by  men  of 
his  own  class,  is  not  very  remote,  and  therefore 
it  is  true  to  say  that  for  this  neglect  the  Irish 
people  are  not  to  blame.  Feeling,  therefore, 
that  I  was  about  to  introduce  an  innovation  not 
attempted  since  the  Union,  "without,"  as  the 
Speaker  remarked,  "a  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  past  600 
years;"  feeling,  also,  that  my  attempt  was  an 
embodiment  of  the  new-awakened  ambitions  of 
my  countrymen  in  their  now  clearer  vision  of  a 
national  duty  and  a  national  aim,  I  was  con- 
cerned lest  I  might  not  present  in  a  worthy  manner 
a  subject  so  dear  to  me  and  my  countrymen. 

It  may  be  asked  by  the  materialist — and  the 
number  of  such  seems  legion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  press — what  object  had  I 
in  view,  what  practical  purpose  did  I  intend 
to  serve,  by  speaking  in  a  language  which  was 
an  unknown  tongue  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  present.  To  this  I  simply  reply  that,  being 
an  Irish  representative  who  spoke  my  native 
language  from  the  cradle,  who  sees  in  the  will- 
ful destruction  of  my  country's  language  the 
departure  of  a  national  asset,  a  national  and  lit- 
erary treasure,  with  which  must  inevitably  de- 
part the  characteristics,  the  finer  instincts,  the 
spiritual  ennobling  ideals  for  which  my  country- 
men have  been  remarkable,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  presented  to  me  to  draw  the  at- 
tention  of  Englishmen  to  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Gael  nor  his  language  is  yet  dead  ;  and  I  also 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  point  out  to 
my  countrymen  all  over  tlie  world — many  of 
wliom  may,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
amid  foreign  surroundings,  liave  half  forgotten 
the  fact — -that  an  inheritance  common  to  them  all, 
a  relic  purified  and  rendered  inestimably  valoa- 
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ble  by  ages  of  historic  and  national  association, 
had  yet  existed,  to  be  in  time,  perhaps,  the  torch 
with  which  in  an  age  of  commercialism,  material- 
ism, and  godless  imperialism  a  new  Gaelic  na- 
tion may  be  established. 

As  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  limited,  I  do 
not  intend  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
as  to  the  antiquity  and  the  literary  worth  of  the 
Irish  language.  I  trust  I  shall  find  another  op- 
portunity of  doing  justice  to  this  part  of  my 
subject ;  but  I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  inquire 
if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  Ireland  was  famous  for  her 
schools — to  which  flocked  students  from  England 
and  the  Continent — from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
century  ;  that  the  number  of  ancient  priceless 
MS3.  in  the  Irish  tongue  preserved  in  home  and 
foreign  libraries  is  exceedingly  large  ;  that  Irish 
was  the  language  of  the  Irish  clergy  for  over 
twelve  centuries  ;  that  till  the  introduction  of  an 
English  system  of  education,  over  sixty  years 
ago,  Irish  was  the  language  of  nine -tenths  of  the 
Irish  people.  I  would  ask  my  readers  to  inquire 
if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  so  early  as  the  year  1367  a 
law  was  passed  forbidding  the  use  of  Irish  in 
Ireland  ;  that  ever  since  that  time  the  use  of  the 
Irish  lang^uage  was  sufficient  to  have  the  lands 
and  goods  of  an  Irishman  confiscated  if  he  did 
not  find  some  <*  loyal  '^  subject  to  go  bail  for  him; 
that  the  men  who  taught  the  Irish  peasant  his 
language  or  other  sub- 
jects were  subject  to  fines 
and  imprisonment,  all 
under  the  beneficent 
English  Government. 
Having  learned  from  an 
impartial  and  authorita- 
tive source  the  truth  of 
those  statements,  the  se- 
verity, the  barbarity,  of 
the  laws  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction both  of  the  Irish 
people  and  their  language, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  mat- 
ter for  surprise  to  Eng- 
lishmen, as  a  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Gaelic  race, 
to  find  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century 
about  a  million  Irishmen 
able  to  speak  their  own 
language.  It  may  also  in- 
terest the  careful  reader 
to  know  that  the  league 
set  on  foot  a  few  years 
ago  for  the  spread  and 
study  of  the  Irish  language 
has  over  two  hundred 
branches  in  Ireland,  num- 


bering its  members  by  tens  of  thousands,  all  young, 
enthusiastic,  and  intelligent  Irishmen  who  mean 
to  undo  the  effects  of  past  misgovern  men  t.  This 
league  has  its  branches  all  over  America  ;  and  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  myself  of  addressing  large 
meetings  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester 
in  the  Irish  language,  where,  though  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  I  was  followed  with  intelligence  by 
a  great  many,  and  with  intense  and  unbounded 
delight  by  all. 

Yes,  this  movement  for  the  spread  and  growth 
of  our  language  is  both  practical  and  serious  ;  it 
is  national  in  its  purest  and  fullest  sense.  It  has 
arrayed  in  its  advocacy  the  youth  and  intelli- 
gence of  Erin,  the  patriotism  and  national  pride 
of  our  race.  I  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond, whose  practical  common  sense,  love  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
clear,  keen  vision  of  the  duties  of  the  hour  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  Speaking  on  March  19  in 
the  Hotel  Cecil,  he  said :  **  It  [the  Gaelic 
League]  is  striving  to  nationalize  Irish  sentiment, 
Irish  feeling,  and  Irish  thought,  to  cultivate  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  of  our  country,  to  stimulate 
the  Irishman's  pride  of  race.  My  view  is  that, 
of  all  things  that  have  been  working  on  the  side 
of  England  in  this  quarrel  with  our  country  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  that  with  the  most 
deadly  effect  to  Ireland  has  been  the  fashion  of 
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The  8seret»i7  OMtirSociety.  New'tortu 
Dear  FneB4— I  tn' thankful  for  (ho  ^^If- 
gran  which  you  eeot  no  yesterday  W  thi« 
HooseV  I  OB  a  yoBOf  oao  from  Irdao^  who 
came  here  a  week  ago  to  forward  tho  vauaa. 
of  Biy  couotry.  but  I  greatly  fear  thai  it  .will 
not  be  powibte  for  ua  to  do^oiueb  .fOOd  for 
Ireland  here,  i  We  are  amoog  the  cowarila  of 
the  world,  peoplo  without  faith,  the  f ear  oC 
God.  fbame.  (rulhfulnefta.  or  any  other ^ood 
quality.  They  are  ttrohg  and  rich' noW»  i^d. 
w«  are  weak  and  poor,  without  men,  bound, 
in  chains,  without  any  help  lave  from  God., 
ir  you  wore  here,  as  I  am., listening  to  them' 
relating  the  good  things  they  have  dooolor 
Ireland  these  hundred  ysart,  your  heart  mould 
rise  to  your  mouth,  and  it  would. not  be  poe- 
sible  for  you  not  to  give  them  an  angry  blow. 
They  are  making  fun  of  us.  They  know  that 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  do  anythiqg -on 
tbeifi.  but  perhsps  with  the  helpof  God  they 
may  be  making  fun,  of  themselvet.  Wo^^ra 
now  in  this  Parliament  stronger  than  we  were 
ever  before.  There  are  eighty  traa  me«  ol 
us,  and  the  members  from  Ulster  are  mot  otci* 
satisfied.  She  (Cngiand)  has  too.imurh'  te  do. 
in  the  TransTsal.  and  perhsps  befere  long  ah^ 
may  ksTe  more  to  do  in  certain  other  place^. ' 
It  is  not  possible  for  G9d  to  b);  wiib  the  Saxon 
always.  God  hrlp  the  poor  .country  that  .isi 
sti II  struggling  for ,  freedom . . :  LelT  osif -ett :  bis 
.tru9?^and  with' the  help  of  God  .the  day  ia 
coming  nhen  we  will  be  9ur.  own  ..masters.— t 
am  your  .true 'fueod. 
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English  modes  and  English  thought  in  Ireland. 
Yes,  in  my  opinion,  worse  than  famine  and  the 
sword,  worse  than  emigration  and  coercion,  even, 
this  gradual  anglicization  of  our  country  has  mili- 
tated against  national  hopes  for  freedom  "  (strong 
but  truthful  words).  Further  on,  he  says : 
* '  Irish  history — that  glorious  story  which  tells 
on  every  page  of  devotion  to  high  and  holy  ideals, 
and  disregard  of  merely  materialistic  aims — has 
been  kept  a  closed  book  to  her  sons,"  and  he 
winds  up  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  national 
outlook  in  Ireland  thus  :  **  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women have  reason  to  lift  up  their  hearts  with 
thankfulness  and  with  joy,  strong  in  the  belief 
that  the  near  future  will  see  an  Irish  Ireland, 
self- centered,  self-contained,  self-reliant,  imi- 
tating the  opinions  and  thoughts  and  modes  of 
feeling  of  no  other  nation, — an  Irish  Ireland, 
proud  of  its  glorious  past,  confident  in  its  future, 
and  determined  to  be  free."  These  are  the  calm, 
deliberate  words  of  the  present  leader  of  the  Irish 
party,  giving  in  no  unmistakable  terms  his  ideas 
of  the  serious  and  immediate  national  duty  which 
Irishmen  owe  to  their  language. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  0*Donnell,  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
speaking  at  the  Maynooth  Union  in  1900,  thus 
expressed  himself :  *  *  No  doubt  they  were  all 
pretty  conscious  that  the  ancient  love  of  learning, 
and  of  reading,  and  of  the  salt  of  wisdom  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  their  country  was  at 
present  in  a  decadent  condition.  But  he  put  it 
forward  as  his  opinion  that  for  restoring  the  lost 
chord  to  the  heart  of  Ireland,  and  making  a  re- 
sound, a  leading  condition,  and,  perhaps,  the  first 
condition — the  condition  most  congenial  to  the 
Celtic  nature — was  the  reviving  and  placing  upon 
an  honored  throne  the  grand  old  language  of  their 
country  ;  "  and,  further  on,  speaking  of  the  cul- 
ture which  the  language  has  brought  to  those  who 
use  Irish  solely  or  almost  entirely,  and  wlio  would, 
according  to  present  ideas,  be  considered  illiterate, 
his  lordship  says  :  **In  the  remote  glens  of  Ire- 
land they  still  came  upon  fine  types  of  Irish  man- 
hood and  womanhood  cast  in  a  noble  mold  of 
mind  and  manners,  and  with  an  inherited  culture 
which  he  believed  not  a  century  of  training  could 
attain." 

From  these  quotations  from  men  who  are  lead- 
ers— one  in  the  political  or  national,  and  the 
other  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  spiritual  ad- 
vancement of  our  race — it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  in  Ireland  consider  the  safety  of  our  language 
as  a  living  tongue,  its  value  as  a  barrier  to  the 
irreligion  and  gross  materialism  of  the  present 
age,  its  value  as  a  national  relic,  a  national  treas- 
ure, marking  Irishmen  off  from  the  rest  oi  man- 
kind, a  distinct  race  with  an  inheritance  of  nobil- 
ity, idealism,  and  devotion  to  principle,  as  above 


and  beyond,  because  embracing,  all  other  ques- 
tions at  present  occupying  the  mind  of  Ire- 
land. 

Our  language  is  the  only  thing  tliat  remains  to 
us  after  the  struggles  of  centuries.  Our  liberty 
and  our  own  land  have  been  taken  from  us.  While 
that  language  remains  it  will  ever  act  as  a  Ma- 
sonic bond  to  link  a  people  whom  misgovern - 
ment  has  exiled  all  over  the  globe,  and  who 
would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  multitude  and 
lost  to  their  country.  Our  national  poet  has  said  : 
* '  The  language  of  a  nation's  youth  is  the  only 
easy  and  full  speech  for  its  manhood,  and  for  its 
age,  and  when  the  language  of  its  cradle  goes, 
itself  craves  a  tomb."  And  again  :  '^  A  nation 
should  guard  its  language  more  than  its  territo- 
ries,— 'tis  a  surer  harrier  and  a  stronger  frontier 
than  fortress  or  river." 

The  language  and  the  mind  of  Ireland  mutually 
reacted  upon  each  other.     While  tiie  language 
was  in  the  first  instance  the  product,  the  growth, 
of  the  Irish  mind,  leaving  in  its  idioms  and  forms 
of  expression  distinct  characteristics  of  the  minds 
which  evolve  it,  the  minds  of  future  generations 
of  I  Irishmen  were  shaped  and  developed  by  the 
language,  by  its  expressive  beauty,  its  prayerful 
and   religious    tendencies,    its    mystic    charms ; 
they  grew  in  the  natural  order,  forming,  each 
one,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  national  development^ 
each  the  inhentor  of  the  wisdom,  the  culture, 
and  refinement  of  those  preceding,  each  drawing 
from  the  storehouse  of  the  past ;  and  thus  has 
been  developed,  not  in  one  generation,  not  by 
forced  instruction,  but  by  slow  degrees,  through 
nearly  twenty  centuries,  the  Irish  mind  and  the 
Irish  language.     The  Irish  mind  was,  even  in 
pagan  times,   essentially   religious,   chaste,    and 
idealistic,  docile,  dutiful  to  parents,  passionately 
loyal  whether  to  earthly  chief  or  heavenly  King, 
self-sacrificing  and  unselfish, — a  fitting  soil  on 
which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Christianity,   a  soil 
which  has  brought  real  enduring  fruit,  not  its 
semblance,  or  the  blossom,  to  decay  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the   storm,  of  self-interest   or  self- 
indulgence.     That  mind,  with  its  simplicity,  its 
sincerity,  and  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, has    come  down   to    us   unstained,  in  a 
language  which  to-day,  in  the  wilderness  of  irreli- 
gion, moral  depravity,  selfishness,  and  mammon- 
worship,  speaks  only  of  the  beauty  of  a  simple 
life,   relating  tale  after   tale   to   exemplify   the 
worth  of  self-sacrifice,   of  chastity  and   purity. 
Our  language  breathes  of  the  time  when  men 
and  nations  were  younger,  more  beautiful,  and 
less  materialized  than  they  are  to-day.     Let  me 
compare  this  with  the  mind  for  which  we  are 
asked  to  exchange  our  birthright.     I  am  afraid, 
without  wisliing  to  be  severe  or  extravagant,  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  English  mind  to-day 
is  a  mind  without  God  in  its  world,  anxious  for 
the  possessions  of  earth,  striving  madly  for 
earthly  power  and  dominion,  disregarding  the 
higher  and  the  nobler  aims  which  tend  to  spir- 
itualize our  natures  ;  a  mind  to  which  real  prac- 
tical Christianity,  with  its  beautiful  teachings, 
is  unknown  ;  a  mind  grossly  materialized,  avail- 
ing of  every  new  doctrine  to  choke  the  voice  of 
God  within  the  conscience  ;  a  mind  always  self- 
righteous,  to  which  contrition  or  self-condemna- 
tion is  an  absurdity  ;  a  mind  which,  while  boast- 
ing of  Its  independence,  is  the  most  abject  slave 
on  earth  to  fashion,  to  power,  to  titles,  to  catch- 
cries — the  most  easily  befooled  or  blindly  led,  if 
the  leaders  can  but  properly  appeal  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  its  nature. 

For  this  mess  of  pottage,  which  inevitably 
would,  with  the  spread  of  the  English  language 
and  its  poisonous  literature,  become  of  necessity, 
and  according  to  the  natural  order  followed  m 
all  national  growths,  our  lot  and  inheritance,  we 
are  asked  to  sell  our  birthright,  to  deny  our  an- 
cestors, to  break  away  from  a  past  of  which  we 
should  be  proud,  and  which  will  ever  act  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  to  us.  We 
are  asked  to  tell  our  children  that  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  in  a  country  with  no  na- 
tional inheritance,  and  that  they  must  regard 
themselves  as  an  inferior  race,  only  fit  to  delve 
and  toil,  never  to  initiate  or  lead  ;  that  their 
motherland  is  but  an  unknown  province  with  a 
history  only  of  defeat  and  humiliation  ;  that  love 
of  country  and  pride  of  birth — those  powerful 
instincts  in  man's  breast — are  to  be  unknown  to 
them. 

Irishmen  of  all  creeds  and  classes  refuse  to  as- 
sent to  this  demand.  They  feel  that  their  an- 
cestors rendered  noble  service  to  civilization  and 
to  Christianity,  that  their  country  has  a  history 
and  a  destiny  which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  that 
Ireland  was,  and  again  must  be,  a  nation,  with 
a  language,  government,  and  influence  peculiar 
to  itself.  Our  language  is,  as  I  liave  already 
said,  after  all  possible  efforts  to  destroy  it, 
spoken  by  a  million  of  our  countrymen;  it  is  being 
taught  in  our  schools  ;  songs  are  sung  and  stories 
told  hy  the  peasant's  fireside  in  it ;  the  entire 
Nationalist  press  of  Ireland  devote  columns  week- 
ly to  Irish  stories  or  essays  ;  several  concerts, 
where  not  one  word  of  English  was  heard,  have 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  ;  sermons 
are  being  preached  in  Irish  to  crowded  and  en- 
thusiastic listeners  even  in  such  unlikely  places 
as  London  and  New  York  ;  a  new  spirit  has 
come  over  Erin,  her  slumbering,  fiery  soul  has 
been  awakened  ;  her  determination,  lier  zeal, 
and   the  unity  of  her  representatives  are  mat- 


ters  of    notoriety  and    much    concern   to   her 
governors. 

England  has  now  to  deal  with  a  people  and 
their  representatives  fighting  with  determination 
and  characteristic  fearlessness,  not  alone  for  ma- 
terial welfare  and  the  rights  of  self-government, 
but  for  some  sacred,  indefinable  thing — the  soul, 
the  very  life-being,  of  a  nation.  Such  is  the  Irish 
language  to  Ireland  ;  as  such  do  the  Irish  people 
look  upon  that  language  to-day — those  who  know 
it,  and  those  who  do  not — all  determined  that  the 
rising  generation  of  Irishmen  shall  be  afforded 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  it.  "We  are  deteimined  to  make  our  children 
bilingual,  learning  English  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, Irish  for  social  entertainment,  for  instruc- 
tion, for  elevation  of  soul,  and  whether  the  Speaker 
in  an  English  House  of  Commons,  where  we  are 
a  foreign  element,  dissatisfied,  kept  against  our 
will,  allows  it  to  be  spoken  or  prevents  its  use, 
we  care  not.  As  space  does  not  permit  my  going 
fully  into  the  educational  value  of  the  language 
to  the  Irish  child,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  quot- 
ing a  few  extracts  from  reports  written  by  the 
late  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  Resident  Commissioner 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  : 

The  shrewdest  people  in  the  world  are  those  who  are 
bUingual ;  borderers  have  always  been  remarkable  Id 
this  respect.  But  the  most  stupid  children  I  have  ever 
met  with  are  those  who  were  learning  English  while 
endeavoring  to  forget  Irish.  The  real  policy  of  the  edu- 
cationist would,  in  my  opinion,  be  tx)  teach  Irish  gram- 
matically and  soundly  to  the  Irish-speaking  people,  and 
then  to  teach  them  English  through  the  medium  of 
their  national  language. 

During  my  inspection  last  year  I  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  the  examination  of  classes  of  children  who  ex- 
hibited neither  intelligence  nor  smartness,  nor  even  or- 
dinary animation,  while  being  questioned  in  English  ; 
but  when  the  questions  were  given,  or  answers  required, 
in  Irish,  at  once  their  eyes  flashed  with  energy,  their 
voices  became  loud  and  musical,  and  their  intellectual 
faculties  appeared  to  ripen  up,  and  to  delight  in  being 
exercised.  I  never  observed  a  contrast  more  marked 
than  the  appearance  of  a  class  of  Irish-speaking  chil- 
dren who  were  examined  first  in  English  and  then  in 
Irish. 

We  are  determined  to  have  our  language  in 
our  own  parliament,  to  mold  our  constitution  on 
lines  characteristically  Irish,  to  bridge  the 
breach  of  the  last  hundred  years,  to  take  up 
anew  the  duty  of  our  race.  If,  by  endeavoring 
to  speak  in  my  native  language  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  have  in  the  smallest  degree  con- 
tributed toward  this  result,  I  feel  contented  and 
proud.  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  correct  the 
mistake  into  which  the  English  press  has  fallen 
in  describing  our  language  as  **Er8e,"  Ours  ia 
Gaelic^  QV  Irisl.u 
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BY  L.   O.  HOWARD. 
(Entomologist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


NO  one  subject  to-day  is  exciting  more  wide- 
spread interest  among  medical  men  all 
over  the  world  than  the  agency  of  insects  in  the 
spread  of  disease,  and  the  popular  interest  in 
the  subject  is  very  great.  For  many  months 
the  newspapers  have  contained  long  accounts  of 
experimental  work  which  has  been  done  in  one 
part  of  the  world  or  another,  and  every  one  has 
at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

Probably  the  first  important  step  toward  pro- 
ducing the  astonishing  results  which  have  been 
reached  was  the  determination  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  fact  that  the  germ  of 
Texas  fever  of  cattle  is  conveyed  from  diseased 
to  healthy  cows  by  the  cattle  tick.  The  Texas 
fever  of  cattle  is  a  disease  allied  to  malaria.  The 
causative  organism  is  a  parasite  which  inhabits 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  just  as  does  the  parasitic 
organism  of  malaria.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  discovery  was  made  in  America  and  by 
Americans,  because  much  of  the  subsequent  work, 
and  in  fact  most  of  the  work  with  mosquitoes 
and  malaria,  has  been  carried  on  by  investigators 
of  other  nationalities,  and  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  the  parasite  of  malaria,  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  be  transmitted  by  a  mos- 
quito, the  long  experimental  proof,  in  which 
many  investigators  took  part,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles 
are  necessary  secondary  hosts  in  the  life  of  the 
parasitic  organism,  makes  a  long  story  and  an  in- 
teresting one.  So  many  investigator  participated 
that  it  is  diflBcult  to  give  proper  credit,  and  even 
now  much  hard  feeling  exists  between  the  inves- 
tigators of  the  English,  Italian,  and  German 
schools  in  regard  to  priority  in  certain  discov- 
eries. In  the  May  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  Dr.  George  H. 
F.  Nuttall  has  a  short  paper  on  the  question  of 
priority  with  regard  to  certain  discoveries  in 
the  etiology  of  malarial  diseases,  and  from  a 
reading  of  this  paper  one  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  many  observers  de- 
serve great  credit,  and  that  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  gained  is  due  to  their  combined  labors ; 
and  further,  that  perhaps  no  one  n&me  stands  out 
preeminently. 


However  satisfactory  the  demonstration  of  the 
complete  life -history  of  the  malarial  parasite  as 
it  occurs  in  the  human  blood,  and  as  it  lives  in 
the  stomach  of  the  Anopheles  mosquitoes  and 
wanders  through  the  body  cavity  of  these  crea- 
tures until  by  way  of  the  salivary  glands  and 
duct  it  reaches  the  proboscis,  may  be  to  scientific 
men,  and  especially  to  those  familiar  with  the 
biology  of  the  particular  group  of  parasitic  crea- 
tures to  which  the  malarial  germ  belongs,  as 
demonstrating  the  necessary  relation  of  mosqui- 
toes to  the  disease,  something  more  is  required 
to  convince  the  average  individual,  and  this  has 
been  done  many  times  and  in  many  places  by 
means  of  actual  experimental  work  in  the  way 
of  preventing  the  disease. 

The  Italians  have  been  most  active  in  this 
work.  Italy  is  the  classic  land  of  malaria.  More 
than  half  of  the  communes  of  the  country  are 
malarious.  Every  year,  two  millions  of  workers 
are  attacked,  and  malaria  is  probably  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  enormous  emigration  of  poor 
Italians.  The  first  large-scale  practical  experi- 
ment tried  in  Italy,  after  the  actual  demonstra- 
tion of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by  (he 
bite  of  the  Anopheles  mosquitoes,  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Angelo  Celli  by  means  of  a  preventive 
regime  with  the  employees  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  Railroad.  He  chose  two  stations,  Cer- 
varo  and  Pontegalera,  the  most  abominably  ma- 
larious places  he  could  find,  and  by  protecting 
the  railroad  employees  from  mosquito-bites  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  them  free  from  malaria, 
while  other  people  in  the  neighborhood,  without 
exception,  suffered  from  it.  These  experiments 
interested  the  scientific  men  of  the  whole  world. 
Koch  came  from  Germany  to  watch  them,  and 
the  English  Government  sent  a  commission  which 
was  installed  at  Ostia.  Similar  experiments 
were  carried  on  by  Dr.  Grassi,  another  famous 
investigator.  He  established  headquarters  at 
Albaneila  and  San  Nicola  Varco,  in  the  province 
of  Salerno,  in  the  midst  of  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna.  He  dosed  malarial  patients  with  qui- 
nine and  other  specifics  from  January  till  June. 
The  houses  of  the  railroad  employees  and  the  sta- 
tions were  protected  by  wire  screens  in  all  doors 
and  windows,  and  even  in  the  chimney  openings, 
so  that  no  mosquitoes  could  gain  entrance.  The 
interior  walls  were  whitewashed,  so  that  the 
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mosquitoes  could  be  easily  observed  and  killed,  in 
case  any  accidentally  gained  entrance.  The 
doors  were  all  made  double,  and  the  outer  one 
closed  automatically,  so  that  by  no  chance  could 
a  door  be  left  open.  Employees  going  out  after 
nightfall  were  protected  by  veils  over  their  heads, 
and  by  gloves  on  their  hands.  The  most  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  fever  spared  the  protected  employees, 
while  tlie  neighboring  farmers,  who  ridiculed  the 
experiments,  were  all  ill.  The  large  Italian 
landowners,  and  the  government  itself,  were  con- 
vinced of  the  possibility  of  practical  anti-malarial 
work,  and  the  following  year  (1900)  King  Hum- 
bert gave  seventeen  thousand  francs  to  the  com- 
mune of  Rome,  and  an  anti-malarial  campaign 
was  undertaken.  Ambulances,  with  doctors  and 
nurses,  worked  in  the  field  from  June  30  until 
Octolier  24,  Not  one  of  the  corps  was  taken  ill ; 
they  treated  hundreds  of  malarial  patients,  and 
practically  proved  to  the  ignorant  and  poor  resi- 
dents that  protection  against  mosquitoes  means 
no  malaria.  This  year  the  same  campaign  is  be- 
ginning again.  The  King  of  Italy  has  given  ten 
thousand  francs  from  his  private  pui*se,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  charities  based  upon  a 
great  scientific  discovery  is  now  in  operation. 

The  English  have  l)een  very  prominent  in  this 
malarial  work,  both  as  investigatoi*s  and  as  prac- 
tical fighters  of  disease.  England  has  little  or 
no  malaria,  but  her  enormous  colonial  posses- 
sions in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  have 
drawn  her  attention  forcibly  to  the  question  of 
remedies  for  malarial  fevers.  The  beautiful 
experimental  demonstration  carried  on  by  Drs. 
Rambon  and  Low,  of  the  London  School  of 
Tropical  Meilicine,  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1900,  near  Ostia,  on  the  Roman  Campagna, 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this 
country,  and  the  newspapers  have  contained  very 
full  accounts.  This  experiment  was  so  con- 
vincing that  the  last  doubter  must  have  given  in 
at  its  conclusion.  The  Englishmen  lived  in  a 
wooden  house  constructed  for  the  purpose  in  a 
very  malarious  region.  The  house  was  tight 
and  thoroughly  screened  ;  they  took  no  quinine, 
and  their  only  precaution  was  to  enter  the  house  at 
nightfall  and  to  remain  there  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  windows  were  left  open,  so  that  the  so- 
called  deadly  night  air  of  the  Campagna  circulated 
freely  through  the  house.  They  exposed  them- 
selves to  rains  during  the  day,  since  the  summer 
rains  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  very  conducive 
to  malaria.  They  remained  in  absolutely  robust 
health,  while  almost  every  non-protected  person  in 
the  neigh borliood  was  ill.  Conversely,  mosquitoes 
which  liad  bitten  patients  in  Italy  were  taken 
alive  to  England,  and  there,  in   a  place  where 


there  was  no  malaria,  they  were  allowed  to  bite 
a  person  who  had  never  had  malaria,  and  trans- 
mitted what  the  physicians  called  a  **  beautiful 
case  **  of  double  tertian  malaria. 

But  it  has  been  in  her  several  scientific  expe- 
ditions to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  that  England 
has  done  her  best  work.  Well-equipped  expedi- 
tions have  been  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  the  London  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  and  of  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine.  They  have  studied  with 
great  care  the  conditions  under  which  the  mala- 
rial mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles  breed  ; 
they  have  displayed  the  habits  of  these  insects  in 
the  fullest  manner  ;  they  have  studied  malaria  as 
it  exists  in  the  natives  ;  they  have  mapped  for 
many  settlements  the  exact  spots  in  which 
Anopheles  breed  ;  they  have  experimented  with 
different  measures  for  destroying  the  insect  in  all 
of  its  different  stages,  and  they  have  brought 
about  results  which  are  of  the  greatest  practical 
value  to  the  whole  world.  The  expedition  of 
the  Livei-pool  school,  which  spent  the  entire 
summer  of  1900  in  Nigeria,  was  especially  pro- 
ductive in  results,  and  its  report,  published  in 
March  of  the  present  year,  lays  down  a  definite 
course  of  action  for  Europeans  resident  in  West 
Africa  by  which  it  seems  certain  that  the  dreaded 
African  fevers  may  practically  be  avoided.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  insistence 
of  the  recommendation  that  the  habitations  of 
Europeans  must  be  segregated  from  those  of 
the  natives  ;  but  eventually  in  many  places,  by 
means  of  exterminating  work  against  the  mos* 
quitoes,  the  natives  themselves  will  be  protected 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  habitations  will  no 
longer  be  the  menace  that  they  are  at  present. 

Some  of  the  important  work  upon  malaria  has 
also  been  done  in  America.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  first  strong  rational 
paper  arguing  in  favor  of  the  carriage  of  this  dis- 
ease by  mosquitoes  was  written  by  an  American 
physician,  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1882.  Nor  must  the  important  dis- 
covery by  W.  G.  MacCallum,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  1897,  of  the  sexual  generation  of 
malarial  parasites  be  forgotten.  This  discovery 
contributed  greatly  to  the  complete  knowledge  of 
the  full  life -history  of  this  group  of  microorgan- 
isms. A  few  beautiful  and  practical  demon- 
strations of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a 
so-called  malarial  epidemic  can  be  stopped  by 
practical  anti-mosquito  work  have  been  carried 
out  by  Americans.  One  of  the  most  perfectly 
convincing  ones  which  have  been  placed  upon 
record  was  described  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Berkeley, 
of  New  York  City,  in  the  Medical  Record  of 
January  26,  1901.     This  case  occurred  in  a  small 
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town  near  New  York  City,  in  the  summer  of  1900. 
It  was  a  place  where  malaria  was  not  known, 
but  Anopheles  bred  there,  and  wlien  a  malarial 
patient  came  the  disease  was  rapidly  transmitted 
by  these  mosquitoes  to  many  people  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Under  Dr.  Berkeley's  direction,  the 
mosquitoes  in  the  houses  were  exterminated  ; 
screens  were  placed  in  the  windows  and  doors  ; 
the  smaller  breeding  places  of  the  mosquitoes 
were  filled  in  and  the  larger  ones  were  drained  ; 
every  malarial  patient  was  secluded  by  netting 
from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  spread  of 
the  disease  was  instantly  stopped.  Not  a  single 
new  case  of  malaria  developed.  Ayiopheles  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  the  houses. 

The  most  striking  work  done  by  Americans, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease by  mosquitoes  has  not  been  upon  malaria, 
but  upon  yellow  fever.  The  actual  and  conclu- 
sive demonstration  by  the  army  yellow -fever  com- 
mission, of  which  Dr.  Walter  Reed  is  presi- 
dent, will  rank  forever  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  discoveries  in  medical  science. 

The  cause  of  yellow  fever  has  always  been  a 
mystery ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  mystery  to-day  in 
a  measure,  since,  although  undoubtedly  a  disease 
of  parasitic  origin,  the  parasitic  organism  itself 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Several  times  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  was  found,  and  there  are 
those  investigators  who  to-day  believe  that  the 
Bacillus  icteroides  of  Sanarelli  is  the  causative  or- 
ganism of  the  fever  ;  while  the  English  physician, 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Durham,  who,  with  the  late  Dr. 
Walter  Myers,  was  sent  out  by  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  to  Brazil,  believes 
that  in  a  small  bacillus  which  they  have  frequently 
found  in  autopsies  they  have  discovered  the  true 
germ.  The  proof  brought  by  the  American  ex- 
periments that  certain  mosquitoes  will  transmit 
the  disease,  however,  renders  both  of  these  claims 
>  uncertain  and  probably  incorrect.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Reed  denies  that  Sanarelli's  bacillus  has  anything 
to  do  with  yellow  fever.  The  true  parasite  will 
be  discovered,  without  doubt,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  army  officers  who  have 
been  responsible  for  such  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vance in  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  tlie 
dread  disease  may  be  the  investigators  to  carry 
the  work  through  to  its  fullest  conclusions. 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  Dr.  Reed  and 
his  associates  were  as  perfect  in  their  methods  as 
it  was  possible  for  scientific  acumen  and  hard 
common  sense  to  make  them.  Every  possible 
element  of  error  seems  to  have  been  guarded 
against.  The  final  and  conclusive  tests  made 
during  the  autumn  of  1900  were  conducted  with 
a  spirit  of  earnestness,  self-sacrifice,  and  enthusi- 
asm which  affected  every  one  connected  with  the 


work,  even  in  the  most  subordinate  positions, 
common  soldiers  not  only  offering  themselves  for 
the  presumably  dangerous  test,  but  insisting  that 
they  should  be  accepted  as  subjects  for  experi- 
ment. The  master  spirit  of  the  investigation, 
Dr.  Reed,  was  evidently  the  man  above  all  men 
for  this  work,  in  this  respect  of  compelling  tlie 
greatest  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  no  less  than 
in  the  absolutely  complete  manner  in  which  the 
experiments  were  conducted.  I  have  no  space 
to  describe  the  details  of  this  masterly  experi- 
mental work.  While  it  was  in  progress,  criticism 
was  invited  and  urged,  from  Havana  physicians, 
from  visiting  surgeons,  and  from  every  one 
interested.  But  so  perfect  were  the  plans  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  any  criticism  could  have 
been  made. 

An  experimental  sanitary  station  w^as  estab- 
lished in  the  open,  a  mile  from  Quemados.  Two 
houses  were  built,  tightly  constructed,  with 
windows  and  doors  protected  by  wire  screens. 

In  one  of  these  houses,  soiled  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, and  blankets  were  used  as  bedding,  and 
this  bedding  was  brought  straight  from  the  IrhIs 
of  patients  sick  with  yellow  fever  at  Havana. 
For  sixty -tliree  days  these  beds  were  occupied  by 
members  of  the  hospital  corps  for  periods  varying 
from  twenty  to  twenty -one  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  occupation  the  men,  who  were  all  non-im- 
munes,  were  taken  to  quarantine  for  five  days  and 
then  released.  Not  one  of  them  was  taken  ill. 
All  were  released  in  excellent  health.  This  ex- 
periment is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  show- 
ing that  the  disease  is  not  conveyed  by  fomites, 
and  hence  the  disinfection  of  clothing,  bedding, 
or  merchandise  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
taminated by  contact  with  yellow-fever  patients 
is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  extremes  to  which 
this  disinfection  work  has  been  carried  in  cases  of 
yellow- fever  epidemics  in  our  Southern  States 
have  been  peifectly  useless. 

In  the  other  house,  which  was  known  as  the 
*Mnfecied  mosquito  building,"  were  no  articles 
which  had  not  been  carefully  disinfected.  The 
house  contained  two  rooms,  and  non  immunes 
were  placed  in  both  rooms.  In  one  room,  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  wire -screen  partitions 
only,  mosquitoes  which  had  bitten  yellow -fever 
patients  were  admitted.  In  the  other  room  they 
were  excluded.  In  the  latter  room  the  men  re- 
mained in  perfect  health  ;  in  the  mosquito  room 
50  per  cent,  of  the  persons  bitten  by  infected  mos- 
quitoes that  had  been  kept  twelve  days  or  more 
after  biting  yellow-fever  patients  were  taken  with 
the  disease,  and  the  yellow- fever  diagnosis  was 
confirmed  by  resident  physicians  in  Havana  who 
were  above  all  others  familiar  with  the  disease 
in  every  form.     Persons  bitten  by  mosquitoes  at 
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an  earlier  period  than  twelve  days  after  they  had 
bitten  a  yellow- fever  patient  did  not  contract  the 
disease.  In  another  series  of  experiments,  of 
seven  persons  bitten  by  infected  mosquitoes  by 
placing  the  hand  in  a  jar  containing  the  insects, 
five,  or  71  per  cent.,  contracted  the  disease. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  result  of  the  experi- 
mental work.  None  of  the  patients  experi mented 
with  died. 

It  was  found  that  yellow  fever  was  produced 
by  the  injection  of  blood  taken  from  the  general 
circulation  of  a  patient,  subcutaneous  injections 
of  two  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  being  followed 
by  the  disease,  and  the  definite  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  parasite  of  yellow  fever  must  be 
present  in  the  general  circulation  at  least  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  that  yellow 
fever  may  be  produced,  like  malarial  fever, 
either  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  or  by  the  in- 
jection of  the  blood  taken  from  the  general  cir- 
culation. From  this  the  important  corollary  is 
reached,  to  quote  Dr.  Reed's  own  words  :  ^'  The 
spread  of  yellow  fever  can  be  most  effectually 
controlled  by  measures  directed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  mosquitoes  and  the  protection  of  the 
sick  against  the  bites  of  these  insects." 

In  the  malarial  investigations,  the  only  mos- 
quitoes which  have  been  found  to  carry  the  dis- 
ease are  those  of  the  genus  Anopheles.  The 
malarial  germ  seems  to  die  in  the  stomachs  of 
the  commoner  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Culex. 
With  yellow  fever,  so  far  as  the  investigations 
have  gone,  but  one  species  of  mosquito  has  been 
found  lo  transmit  the  disease.  This  is  the  form 
known  as  Stegomyia  fasciataj  formerly  placed  in 
the  genus  Culex.  This  mosquito  is  a  south- 
ern form,  and  its  geographic  distribution  corre- 
sponds very  accurately  with  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  our  Southern  States,  and  is  abundant  through- 
out tropical  regions.  It  is  a  mosquito  which 
readily  accommodates  itself  to  city  conditions, 
and  breeds  freely  in  the  cesspools,  rain -water 
tanks  and  barrels,  and  places  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  thus  abounds  in  southern  communities.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  differences  in  the  habits 
of  this  mosquito  and  the  malaria-bearing  forms, 
and  one  which  has  some  practical  significance,  is 
that,  while  the' malarial  mosquitoes  seem  to  fly 
and  bite  only  at  night,  the  yellow-fever  mosquito 


is  popularly  termed  in  many  southern  regions  the 
* '  day  mosquito, "  since  it  bites  in  the  afternoon 
as  well  as  at  night.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  malarial  experimenters  on  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  walked  about  the  neighboring  country 
during  tlie  day  and  retired  to  their  mosquito- 
proof  house  only  at  nightfall  ;  but  in  a  yellow- 
fever  country  it  is  wise  to  protect  one's  self 
against  mosquito- bites  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

The  incredulity  which  was  felt  by  many,  and 
which  was  expressed  by  certain  journals  after 
Dr.  Reed's  first  announcement  of  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  commission,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in  Indian- 
apolis last  October,  has  passed  away  since  the 
publication  of  his  last  paper,  read  before  the 
Pan-American  Medical  Congress  at  Havana  early 
in  February  of  the  present  year.  The  paper  it- 
self is  conclusive  ;  but  the  modest  way  in  which 
Dr.  Reed  has  told  the  story  of  the  magnificent 
results  achieved  by  himself  and  by  his  colleagues, 
while  exact  and  scientific,  does  not  impress  the 
average  non-medical  reader  with  a  due  sense  of 
its  importance.  But  when  one  learns  of  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  Dr.  Reed  was  received  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Association  and  by 
the  Medical  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  when  one  talks,  as  the  writer  has 
done,  with  physicians  from  Central  America 
who  were  present  at  the  Pan-American  Medical 
Congress  at  Havana,  and  with  those  who  assisted 
in  this  great  experiment,  one  cannot  fail  to  be- 
lieve, not  only  in  the  soundness  of  the  conclu- 
sions, but  in  the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
discovery. 

Practical  anti-mosquito  work  was  undertaken 
in  Cuba  immediately  following  tlie  formulation 
of  these  conclusions.  General  orders  were  is- 
sued requiring  the  universal  use  of  mosquito-bars 
in  all  barracks,  especially  in  hospitals,  as  well  as 
ifl  field  service  where  practicable.  The  drainage 
of  breeding- places,  the  use  of  petroleum  on 
standing  water,  in  which  mosquitoes  breed,  was 
directed,  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
army  furnished  oil  for  this  purpose.  It  has  re- 
sulted that  Havana  had  less  yellow  fever  during 
tlie  present  year  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
Not  a  single  case  has  originated  in  the  city  of 
Havana  since  May  7  last,  and,  incidental-ly,  ma- 
larial fevers  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
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THE  island  of 
Cuba  is  a 
gigantic  farm  of 
28,000,000  acres 
of  marveloiisiy 
fertile  soil.  Thir- 
teen million  acres 
reinaio  as  virgin 
forest.  Her  pres- 
ent population  is 
a  little  above  one 
and    a    half    mil- 

Were  Cuba  as 
densely  populated 
ae  Massachusetis, 

show  11,000,000 
inhabitants.  An 
equal  density  with  that  of  England  would  give 
her  upward  of  22,000,000.  Her  ability  to 
support  a  population  per  square  mile  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  England,  so  large  a  percentage 
of  which  is  dependent  upon  manutactuiing  in- 
terests, is  somewhat  doubtful,  from  the  fact 
that  Cuba  presents  little  or  no  possibility  of  ever 
becoming  a  manufacturing  center.  In  a  meas- 
ure, the  comparison  with  Massachusetts  is  also 
faulty,  for  the  same  reason.  Yet,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  vastly  greater  fertility  of  Cuban  soil 
would  offset  the  manufacturing  feature,  and  tliei-e 
is  little  doubt  that  Cuba,  along  the  line  of  her 
particular  agiicultural  advantages,  can  provide  a 
comfortable  and  reasonably  profitable  living  for  a 
population  of  10,000,000  of  moderately  industri- 
ous citizens. 

The  census  of  1899,  prepared  by  American 
authority  under  the  direction  of  General  Sanger, 
gives  the  number  of  Cuban  farms  as  60,711.  Of 
these,  38,550  are  of  less  than  eight  acres  in  ex- 
tent;  11,650  are  between  eight  and  sixteen 
.acres;  7,300  only  are  upward  of  150  acres.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  under  present  con- 
ditions Cuba  is  a  land  of  small  fanners,  ten- 
twelfths  representing  the  small  fanner  as  against 
one-twelfth  eacli  of  farms  of  fair  area  and  estates 
of  wide  acreage.  This  is  further  supported  by 
the  fact  that  about  1.000,000,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  entii-e  population,  may  be  classed  as  being  of 
the  country,  against  one-third  which  is  of  the 
city.      A  considerable  percentage  of  this  iirban 


population  also,  more  or  less  directly,  derives  its 
living  from  Cuba's  agricultural  production. 

Of  Cuba's  total  area,  only  about  3  per  cent,  is 
now  under  cultivation.  One  of  the  surprising 
and  impressive  incidents  of  travel  in  Cuba  is 
noted  in  journeying  through  the  interior,  partic- 
ularly in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Clara  and 
Puerto  Principe.  One  rides  by  train  for  hours, 
and  by  saddle  for  days,  across  vast  savannas, 
covered,  in  great  part,  with  i-ank  grasses  of 
three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  stretching 
away,  seemingly  as  level  as  a  floor,  to  the  dis- 
tant horizon  on  all  sides.  This  is  notably  the 
case  in  Santa  Clara.  Puerto  Princij>e  is  less 
flat,  showing  more  of  low,  rolling  hills ;  but 
thei-e  is  the  same  vast  expanse,  for  which  few  of 
us  are  prepared  on  our  first  visit  to  the  interior 
of  Cuba.  All  this  means,  some  day,  corn,  beans, 
potatoes,  sugar,  tobacco,  small  fruits,  vegetables 
for  New  York's  winter  market,  grown  under  nat- 
ural conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  without 
forcing. 

Roughly  averaged,  Cuba's  comiuei'ce  may  lie 
given,  for  normal  years,  as  $100,000,000  worth 
of  exports,  and  *fiO, 000,000  worth  of  imports. 
Giving  to  Cuba  that  possible  six  or  seven  times 
her  present  population,  and  assuming  no  increase 
in  proportionate  production,  she  becomes  an  ex- 
porter of  $700,000,000,  and  an  importer  of 
$420,000,000,  which  is  a  very  tidy  business  for 
a  KtLle  country.  Such  figures  may  appear  lo 
be  fanciful, — a  kind  of  di-eam  story, — hut  they 
are  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  will  probably  be 
many  years  before  Cuba  can  attain  such  an  in- 
crease in  ber  population  and  such  an  extension 
of  her  commerce,  but  such  attainment  and  ex- 
tension is  a  safe  prophecy  if  one  does  not  set  the 
time  limit  too  far  on  this  side  of  the  opening  of 
another  century. 

During  the  six  years  1890-95.  inclusive,  Cuba 
averaged  a  sugar  crop  of  a  little  less  than  900,000 
tons  of  2,240  pounds  per  year.  The  total  world- 
production  is,  appi-oximately,  8,000,000  tons, 
divided,  also  approximately,  into  3,000,000  tons 
of  cane-sugar  and  5,000,000  from  beele  and 
other  sources.  Cuba  is  easily  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 4,000,000  tons  per  year,  and  ber  limit  of 
possibility  is  far  from  being  reached  at  that  fig- 
ure. The  cost  of  production  in  the  island  is  not 
obtainable  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Much 
depends  upon  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
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of  the  individual  planter  in  nrnttcrs  of  locality, 
shipping  facilities,  quality  of  soil,  equipment  of 
estate,  financial  resources,  etc.  Under  rettson- 
ably  favorable  conditions  and  good  business 
methods,  Cuban  sugar  should  stand  the  planter, 
for  test  grades  of  raw  sugar  free  on  board  vessel 
for  sliipnient,  not  far  from  ^45  to  J50  per  long 
ton  of  2,240  pounds.  With  Cuba  a  producer  oE 
her  readily  possible  4,000,000  tons,  this  item 
alone  represents  an  export  trade  of  some  $200,- 
000,000. 

Such  an  e.vtension  depends  upon  two  factors — 
tlie  investment  of  capital,  and  favorable  condi- 
tions in  the  maiket,  principally  of  the  United 
Slatce.  The  matter  of  political  conditions  may 
be  left  out  of  the  consideration,  as  oue  which  will 
find  reasonably  speedy  determination.  Without 
arguing  for  the  free  admission  of  Cuban  sugars 
to  the  United  States,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
such  admission  presents  a  most  important  con' 
sideration  for  the  genei-al  A  mei'icaii  public.  With 
tlie  free  admission  of  Cuban  sugars  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  American 
grocer  to  supply  his  customers  at  about  three 
cents  per  pound.  The  vost  economy  which  would 
thus  be  eflectfid  in  American  households  and 
American  manufacturing  interests  is  wliolly  ap- 
parent. But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion and  such  an  economy  could  only  be  effected 
at  the  cost  of  an  enormous  reduction  of  national 
revenue  now  obtained  from  the  tariff  placed  on 
the  importation.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  an- 
other important  argument  appeal's.  Such  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  sugars  in  the  American 
market  might  well  make  the  United  Stales  almost 
complete  master  of  the  world's  trade  in  canned 
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fruits,  jellies,  and  preserves.  We  can  grow  the 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  large  and  small.  We  can 
make  the  tins  and  the  glass  jars  in  which  to  pack 
them.  The  possibilities  opened  through  such  a 
channel  extend  in  many  directions,  and  involve 
commercial  opportunities  of  gigantic  proportions. 
One  thing  is  wholly  certain.  At  present,  the 
vexed  Cuban  question  presents  complicated  po- 
litical features  which  dominatetheproblem.  Ina 
few  years,  at  the  longest,  these  political  compli- 
cations will  have  been  adjusted,  and  the  United 
States  will  stand  face  to  face  with  Cuba's  vast 
economic  problem,  opening  new  hues  of  trade 
and  manufacture  to  the  American  investor,  new 
economies  to  the  American  household. 

In  some  of  her  productive  possibilities,  Cuba 
fits  into  American  interests  as  the  hand  fits  the 
glove.  Sugar  is  but  one  of  tiiem.  Coffee  is  an- 
other, and  cocoa  is  a  third.  For  many  years, 
Cuba  has  i-aised  but  little  coffee.  Planters  found 
sugar  a  niore  profitable  industry,  and  turned 
their  attention  in  that  direction.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  Cuba  was  producing 
nearly  10,000  tons  of  coffee  a  year.  In  1846, 
there  were  1,600  coffee  plantations  on  the  island; 
in  1894,  there  were  191.  In  price,  Cuba  can 
never  compete  with  the  Brazilian  coffee.  But  in 
that  which  to  many  is  of  far  greater  importance 
— quality — Brazil  offers  no  competition.  Cuba 
can  grow  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world,  and  can 
grow  a  large  percent^e  of  the  coffee  which 
coffee -drinkers  want  to  use.  In  quality,  Porto 
Eico-would  be  its  rival,  but  Porto  Rico  has  been 
putting  about  25,000  tons  per  year  of  delicious 
coffee  into  the  world-market,  and  few  Americans 
have  known  of  it,  and  fewer  have  tasted  it. 
Porto  Rico's  utmost  possible 
coffee  -  production  stops  at 
about  50,000  tons,' and  the 
world  uses  about  1,200,000. 

The  hills  and  mountains  of 
Santiago  province  are  espe- 
cially suitable  for  cofiee-pro- 
duction.  It  will  grow  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  island, 
but  the  superior  quality  is 
best  produced  at  an  altitude 
of  1,500  to  2,500  feet  above 
sea  level.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  Cuba  should 
not  grow  and  find  a  ready 
market  for  coffee  to  an  an- 
nual value  of  anywhere  from 
$25,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 
It  ia  one  of  Cuba's  ready 
possibilities.  As  the  Cuban 
coffee  requires  shade  for  its 
best  growth  and  production, 
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a  coSee  estate  becomes  also  a  baaana  plantation, 
the  banana  being  used  as  the  most  suitable  sun- 
shade for  the  t«nder  coffee  shrub.  Cocoa  finds  a 
smaller  but  far  from  insignificant  market  as  an 
original  product  and  aa  such  derivatives  as  choco- 
late and  cocoa- butter.  The  same  hills  of  Santii^o 
province  are  capable  of  producing  cocoa  of  an  ex- 
cellent though  perhaps  not  highly  superior  quality. 
Cuba's  tobacco -production  has  heretofore  been 
quite  exclusively  limited  to  special  and  high 
grades.  In  that  department,  slie  baa  no  com- 
petitor. Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  stands,  with  Sea 
Island  cotton,  Manila  hemp,  and  a  few  other 
world  -  specialties,  unique,  incomparable.  But 
Cuba  cau  produce  a  very  notable  percentage  of 
all  the  cigars  used  in  this  very  smoky  world. 
Connecticut  will  lift  up  its  hands  and  its  voice  in 
vigorous  protest  against  any  free  admission  to 
the  United  Slates  of  the  Cuban  weed.  But 
Cuba,  little  country  though  she  is,  can  plant  a 
tobacco  area  as  large  aa  the  wliole  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  grow  cigars,  at  two  or  three  cents 
apiece,  that  will  make  a  better  smoke  than  Con- 
necticut brands  at  twice  the  money.  Specific 
and  ad  valorem  duties  now  stand  in  her  way. 
As  I  see  the  prospective  political  status  of  Cuba, 
with  the  outcome  that  seems  inevitable,  I 
should,  were  I  a  Connecticut  tobacco- raiser, 
hedge  a  little  bit,  and  consider  the  turning  of 
my  tobacco- fie  Ids  into  a  nutmeg  farm  or  a  cutlery 


plantation,  or  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
question  of  emigration  to  Cuba. 

Cuba  produces  no  tobacco  for  chewing  or  for 
pipe-smoking.  The  Cubans  who  smoke  pipes 
might  be  counted  on  one's  fingers  without  mak- 
ing a  second  round  on  the  fingers.  The  cigar 
and  the  cigarette  prevail.  To  what  extent  the 
Cuban  cigarette  might  ever  become  popular  wiih 
American  smokers  is  a  matter  beyond  deter- 
mination. It  is  certain  that  most  Americans  of 
prolonged  residence  become,  if  tliey  be  smokers, 
addicted  to  Cuban  brands,  and  find  difficulty  in 
weaning  themselves  back  to  American  brands 
on  tbeir  return  home.  A  few  never  acquire  the 
liking  for  the  Cuban.  I  recall  one  day  in  Yauco, 
in  Porto  Rico,  when  I  saw  a  "  Jacky"  from  an 
American  warship  take  from  his  pocket  a  little 
pasteboard  box  marked  "Caporal."  It  con- 
tained two  cigarettes.  He  lit  one.  A  private 
from  an  .'\nierican  volunteer  regiment  bonght  the 
other,  paying  forty  cents  for  it.  Gonei'ally,  how- 
ever, the  Cuban  cigarette  is  preferred  by  .Ameri- 
cans in  Cuba,  as  the  Philippine  cigarette  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  Philippines.  But  I  strongly  doubt 
whether,  in  the  XTnited  States,  the  Cuban  cigarette 
would  prove  a  serious  rival  to  the  American. 

Cubs  consumes  nearly  one-lialf  of  her  present 
production  at  home,  yet  her  exports  of  leaf  and 
manufactured  tobacco  are  valued  at  about  $20,, 
000,000.      The  export  for  1899  included  226,. 
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268,569  cigars.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cuban 
tobacco  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
large  concerns  that  control  the  output  and,  in 
many  cases,  stand  behind  the  purchasers  by  ad- 
vancing money  on  the  crop.  The  application  of 
this  system  is  chiefiy  responsible  for  the  very 
rapid  recuperation,  since  the  war,  of  the  Cuban 
tobacco  industry. 

It  is  wlioUy  probable  that  one  of  Cuba's  great- 
est industries,  if  not  her  greatest,  wilt  be  the 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the 
Havana  orange  was  the  choice  orange  of  the 
market.  American  cultivation  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  energy  with  which  the  American  output  has 
been  pushed,  have  sent  the  Cuban  orange  into 
the  background.  But  there  is  no  quection  that 
the  proper  cultivation,  in  Cuba,  of  the  Cuban 
stock  will  result  in  the  production  of  an  orange 
which  for  juiciness,  flavor,  size,  and  sweetness 
will  be  without  a  superior  in  the  world.  The 
free-skinned  mandarin  oranges  can  be  produced 
to  advantage,  as  can  the  kindred  fruits,  the  shad- 
dock, the  grape  fruit,  the  lime,  and  the  lemon. 

Cuba  can  raise  all  the  bananas  that  the  United 
States  can  eat,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  those  concerns  which  now  control  the 
trade  in  bananas  and  cocoanuta  and  pineapples 
will  all  look  to  near-by  Cuba  for  their  supply  of 
these  fruits,  leaving  Jamaica  and  Belize  and  San 


Domingo  to  find  new  markets.  Figs,  dates, 
guavas,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  pomegranates 
are  all  among  the  ready  possibilities  for  either 
canning  or  shipment.  The  aguacate  is  a  fruit 
which  careful  shipment  might  well  lay  down  in 
northern  markets  to  the  great  advantage  of 
northern  palates.  To  those  who  have  eaten 
mangoes  in  the  Philippines  and  other  points  in 
the  far  East,  the  Cuban  mango  is  a  distinct  fail- 
ure. The  guava  jelly  of  Cuba  is  endlessly  su- 
perior to  the  product  of  India  and  the  far  East, 
and  a  laricer  market  should  be  opened  for  it. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  there  are  several 
moderate  fortunes  waiting  for  those  who  will  go 
to  Cuba  and  grow  strawberries  in  a  business 
way.  The  same  may  be  said  of  melons.  By 
,  proper  cultivation,  strawberries  may  be  produced 
every  month  in  the  year  under  natural  condi- 
tions. Specially  selected  sites  and  arti6cial  irri- 
gation might  be  necessary,  but  the  sites  and  the 
water  are  there  for  those  who  will  make  scien- 
tific study  of  a  promising  industry.  Small 
watermelons  of  delicious  sweetness  and  flavor, 
and  musk  melon  3  of  excellent  quality,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  market  early  in  [he  year. 
Pineapples  are  receiving  considerable  attention, 
and  there  are  both  promise  and  opening  for  wide 
extension  of  their  cultivation.  Cuba  is  a  land  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  great  markets  of 
America  are  open  to  her  products.     Many  vege- 
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tables  will  produce  two  crops  per  year,  and  Boine 
are  perennial.  New  York  may  well  eat  Cuban 
peas  and  tomatoes  and  strawberries,  all  fresh 
from  the  vines,  at  reasonable  prices  in  mid- 
winter. With  capital,  cheap  sugar,  and  intelli- 
gent direction,  Cuban  canned  fruits  and  pre- 
serves might  well  become  famous.  Careful  and 
intelligent  investigation  of  Cuba's  possibilities  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  open  many  avenues  for 
profitable  investment.  The  Cuban  "sisal  grass" 
is  of  bettor  quality  than  the  Mexican,  and  tlie 
industry  is  hardly  touclied.  The  yncca  is  a 
plaift  whose  root  yields  a  highly  superior  starch. 
It  is  officially  estimated  that  there  are  13,000,- 
000  acres  of  virginal  forest  lands  in  Cuba. 
This  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  area.  The 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities  will 
bring  some  of  this  to  market.  It  will  include 
mahogany,  ebony,  granadilla,  majagua,  cedar, 
walnut,  lignum-vitffl,  oak,  and  pme.  There  are 
more  than  thirty  species  of  palm,  some  of  which 
have  special  uses.  But  timber  cutting  and  saw- 
ing are  for  the  specialist  who  "knows  a  tree" 
and  has  had  experience  in  '-making  sawdust." 
It  is  an  unsafe  industry  for  the  uninitiated.  For 
the  expert,  Cuba  holds  some  promise  when  San- 
tiago province,  where  most  of  the  timber  is  lo- 
cated, is  opened  up  by  railways. 


What  Cuba  may  yet  offer  to  the  prospector 
for  minerals,  no  man  can  say.  Yet,  while  it  is 
certain  that  Cuba's  wealth  lies  in  that  which  it 
is  possible  to  produce  on  her  surface,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  modest  amount  of  wealth  lies  under 
some  portions  of  that  surface.  Santiago  province 
has  already  yielded  over  3,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore.  It  is  mainly  hematite  ore,  found  princi- 
pally as  "float"  in  great  masses  of  bowlders. 
It  carries  about  62  per  cent,  of  irou,  and  is 
remarkably  free  from  sulphur.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  other  and  larger  quantities  will  yet  be 
opened  up.  There  is  also  copper  and  manganese. 
Nothing,  I  believe,  is  being  done  with  the  cop- 
per, but  some  manganese  has  been  taken  out 
within  recent  years,  and  companies  are  now  pre- 
paring for  extensive  operations  in  that  material. 
Coal,  asphaltum,  and  marble  occur  in  various 
localities,  but  their  abundance  or  their  value 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  There  are  the 
usual  rumors  and  legends  of  gold  and  silver. 

Cuba  is  a  laud  of  unlimited  promise,  a  sun- 
kissed  spot  with  a  marvelous  soil.  Hero  and 
there  sojne  other  region  may  rival  her  in  all 
natural  advantages  save  that  one  of  supreme  im- 
portance— her  closeness  to  the  world's  great  mar- 
kets. The  logical  outcome  of  her  position  is  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States. 


THE    EXPOSITION    OF  THE  ARTIST  COLONY  IN 
DARMSTADT. 

By  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 


THE  strength 
and  extent  of 
the  BO  -  called   new 

Germany  may  be 
judged  from  the 
large  number  of  art 
exhibitions  now 
opened.  Scarcely  a 
city  in  the  whole 
empire  that  has  not 
its  own  local  art  ex- 
position. Most  of 
them  have  etuck  to 
tlie  well  -  beaten 
method  of  bringing 
together,  under  one 
roof,  a  great  variety 
of  objects  from  shop  and  studio  ;  but  in  Darm- 
stadt traditions  have  been  disregarded,  and  an 
art  exhibition  has  been  opened  as  interesting  as 
it  is  original. 

Two  years  ago  the  young  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
Erast  Ludwig,  called  to  his  capital,  Darmstadt, 
seven  German  artists  who  had  already  won  a  rep- 
utation in  their  respective  fields.  Though  they 
receive  small  salaries  from  their  ducal  patron, 
they  are  under  no  obligation  to  work  for  him. 
If  he  wants  the  product  of  their  labor,  he  must 
buy  it  the  same  as 
any  one  else. 

He  also  oflered 
them  building  lots, 
rent  free  for  five 
years,  in  a  lieauti- 
ful  park.  The  four 
married  members 
of  the  ariist  colony 
accepted  this  offer, 
and  a  little  less  than 
a  year  ago  began 
building  their 
houses.  Later,  they 
conceived  the  idea 
of  exhibiting  these 
houses  and  their 
contents  as  works 
of  art.  Four  other 
gentlemen  of  Darm- 
stadt bought  neigh'  ho 


boring  lots,  and  have  built  on  them  under  the 
guidance  of  the  artists  of  the  colony.  The 
grand  duke  erected  a  large  central  building  for 
studios.     Then,  besides,   they  have  built  a  res-  ■ 


taurant,  a  temporary  theater,  and  a  temporary 
picture  gallery,  making  in  all  a  dozen  buildings. 
These,  with  their  furniture  and  decorations, 
form  the  Art  Exposition  of  1901  of  tho  Artist 
Colony  of  Darmstadt. 

Here  we  see  houses  in  their  gardens,  with  all 
their  furnishings  in  place,  and  no  superHuous 
articles  to  weary  us.  We  mast  keep  in  mind 
that  everything  we. see  was  designed  by  some  one 
of  the  seven  artists  and  made  according  to  his 
directions.     Naturally,   we   must  not  think  of 
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these  men  as  merely  painters  or  aciilptors.  Al- 
though two  or  three  work  only  in  one  field,  severs! 
practise  succesBfully  all  forms  of  plastic  and  dec- 
orative art.  In  some  cases,  the  house  and  every 
object  in  it  are  all  designed  by  one  artist. 

While  all  of  tliese  houses  are  original  and  in- 
teresting, some  of  them  possess  many  features 
which  the  ordinary  man  is  unable  at  once  to  ac- 


cept.    One  feels  that  in  some  cases  a  new  and 
striking  form  or  juxtaposition  of  colors  has  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  beauty,  and  some  of  the 
artists  exhibit  a  play  of  fancy  and  a  sense  of  color 
very  different  from  ordinary  mortals.    Neverthe- 
less, they  al!  possess  many  beautiful  features,  and 
one, — House  Behrens, — in  its  simpHcity,  dignity, 
and  beauty,  is  a  fine  work  of  art.     This  house  is 
original   and    most 
modern    in    concep- 
tion.     It   seems    to 
have  grown   out  of 


the 


best  elements  of 
our  present  condi- 
tions, and  yet  there 
is  no  feature  that 
shorks  good  taste 

praised  and  flat- 
tei-ed.  Its  artist - 
owner,    Peter    Beh 

its  architect  and 
landscape  gardener, 


but  he  also  designed  every  object  in  the  house. 
He  painted  the  pictures,  made  the  bas-reliefs, 
designed  the  carpets,  furniture,  hangings,  table 
services,  patterns  for  embroidery  on  curtains, 
pillowcases, — in  brief,  there  is  not  a  single  thing 
in  or  about  this  "home"  that  did  not  come  from 
the  fertile  brain  of  its  owner. 

Many  features  of  the  exhibition  deserve  high 
praise.  Especially  the  sculptures  of  Mr.  Ha- 
bich,  who,  besides  many  other  things,  carved 
the  two  gigantic  figures — man  and  woman — on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  "  Ernst  Ludwtg 
Bouse. " 

These  artists  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit,  of  our  time.  The  designs  for  their  fur- 
niture, carpets,  and,  in  fact,  all  articles,  are  made 
BO  that  they  may  be  executed  by  machinery  ; 
that  is,  they  depend  for  their  aesthetic  effects,  not 
on  carvings  and  externals,  but  upon  the  structure 
of  the  object, — upon  beauty  of  line,  form,  and 
color.  So,  the  articles  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  persons  of  moderale  incomes. 

Hence,  here  in  Hesse,  which  is  only  a  little 
larger  than  Delaware,  and  has  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  started  an  art 
movement  which  is  surely  destined  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  industrv  and  art. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  TOM  L  JOHNSON. 

IN"  the  August  Frank  Leslie's,  Mr.  W.  R.  Mer- 
i-k'k  gives  a  good  account  of  the  career  of 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  and  of  his 
present  activities  in  revising  the  tax  Hsts  of  Cleve- 
laod  cor po rations. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Scott  County,  Ken- 
tucky, 1854.  His  father,  Col.  Albert  Johnson, 
was  a  wealthy  plant- 
er before  the  war, 
which  ruined  him. 
Tom  Johnson  at  ten 
years  of  age  was 
selling  papei-s  on  the 
trains.  He  got  a 
chance  to  go  to 
school  in  Louisville, 
but  had  to  give  it 
up  on  account  of 
further  family  re- 
verses  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old. 
He  then  worked  in 
a  Louisville  rolling- 
mill  office  as  an  er- 
rand-boy, and  soon 
was  given  a  better 
position  in  one  of 
the  offices  of  the 
Louisville  Street 
Railway  Company 
at  seven  dollars  a 
week  ;  two  years 
later  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the 
road. 

"He  was  married 
when  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  'What 
have  you  with  which 
to  support  a  wife?' 


father-in-law  asked. 

'These  two  hands,'  mator  to 

was   the    reply.     It 

was  characteristic,  and  it  won  him  his  wife. 

"In  1876,  with  capital  fiirnished  hy  a  wealthy 
relative  and  friends,  Mr.  Johnson  bought  the 
Indianapolis  street- railway  s_v9lem  fur  ?!»),  000. 
He  was  installed  as  manager.  I'rofits  paid  for 
the  road  in  a  few  years  ;  it  was  sulisi'qiiently 
sold  for  more  than  a  million.  During  his  In- 
dianapolis career  he  invented  and  patented  a 
namher  of  devices  that  were  improvements   in 


street  -  railway    equipment,     and    these    yielded 
handsome  profits. 

"Cleveland  was  the  next  objective  of  Mayor 
Johnson.  He  purchased  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Brooklyn  line  in  1879.  His  coming 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  new  metropolis  of  Ohio 
in  the  management  of  its  street-railway  lines.  It 
was  then  the  transition  period  from  horse-cai-s  to 
electric  motors,  yet 

duced  fania  and  he- 
came    the    liveliest 
kind  of  a  competi- 
tor for    rival    com- 
panies.     A  road  he 
found  much  dilapi- 
dated speedily  be- 
came    the    best 
equipi>ed  in  the  city. 
''  Another  inven- 
tion—  the  girder 
rail,  now  in  general 
use  on  all  street-rail- 
way   lines — yielded 
him  immense  prof- 
its.    Capital  was  in- 
terested, and  aplant 
was    established    at 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  for 
the  manufacture  of 
these  and   other 
rails.     Mayor  John- 
son  also   started   a 
big    steel    plant    at 
.  Lorain,    Ohio,    and 
these,    with  his 
street-railway  enter- 
prises,   proved    ex- 
tremely   successful. 
The    foundation    of 
his  fortune  was 
quickly  laid.  He  be- 
came   interested   in 
street-railway   proj- 
ects in  a  half-dozen 
different  cities  and  towns.    Besides  his  Cleveland 
system,  ho  acquired  stock  in  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
lirooklyn,  and   New  York  roads,  as  well  as  in 
several  little  lines  in  small  cities.     .-\11  proved 
more  or  less  successful.     In  IKH9  he  whs  promi- 
nently in  the  public  eye  hy  reason  of  an  offer 
to  sell  his  Detroit  lines  to  the  city.     This  fell 
through,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  declaring 
the  legislative  enabling  act  invalid. 
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HATOB   JOHNSON  8   SELF- EDUCATION. 


■'Mayor  Johnson's  education,  since  leftTJDg 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  has  hetin  obtained 
by  reading  and  study  during  moments  snatched 
from  a  busy  life  in  caring  for  bis  extensive  inter- 
ests. His  knowledge  is  practical,  theoretical 
only  in  matters  pertaining  to  liis  hobby,  the  sin- 
gle tax  and  equitable  taxation  generally,  and 
the  reforms  allied  thereto.  He  has  a  large 
library,  and  travel  and  association  with  men  of 
affaii's  has  developed  and  broadened  his  store  of 
information.  He  is  a  ready  speaker,  quick- 
witted, magnetic,  and  forceful  ratlier  than  pol- 
ished in  his  platfoi'm  utterances.  He  has  a 
happy  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  his  audience. 
He  is  apt  in  illustration,  homely  in  meta[>lior, 
and  fearless  and  frank  in  his  admissions  or  de- 
nunciations. He  is  democratic  in  his  manner, 
although  his  tastes  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
good  things  of  tliis  world  ai-e  epicurean.  The 
doors  of  his  Euclid  Avenue  mansion  swing  open 
freely  to  all  who  call  upon  him. 

THE    MAYOR    IK    PERSON, 

"In  person,  Mayor  Johnson  is  about  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height.  His  figure  is  rotund, 
almost  roiy-poly.  Hia  curly  iron-gray  hair  is 
usually  carelessly  brushed  back  from  his  rather 
low  but  broad  forehead.  He  is  smooth -shaven, 
and  bis  smooth,  round  face  has  been  liglitly 
touched  in  the  matter  of  wrinkles.  Many  of 
his  pictures  give  him  a  rather  boyish  appear 
ance,  which  is  belied,  however,  by  the  firm,  ag- 
gressive chin  and  wide,  strong  mouth,  with  lips 
which  compress  firmly,  and  an  under  lip  which 
protrudes  just  enough  to  indicate  the  tenacity 
of  purpose,  so  strong  a  feature  of  his  mental 
make-up.  He  dresses  plainly,  usually  in  a  sin- 
gle-breasted frock-coat  of  generous  proportions 
and  of  a  dark  mixture.  He  is  unostentatious, 
and  though  always  neat,  hardly  suggests  a  fash- 

TUB    PRESENT   WORK    ON   CLEVELAND'S   TAX    LISTB. 

The  news  which  reaches  us  as  we  are  going  to 
press,  that  Mr.  Jolinson  with  his  board  of  equali- 
zation has  succeeded  in  having  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  Senator  Hannn's  Cleveland  street  rail- 
way raised  from  *B00,000  to  over  $6,000,000, 
lends  point  to  Mr.  Merrick's  account  of  tlie  busi- 
Besslike  way  in  which  the  new  mayor  has  gone 
about  carrying  out  hia  theories  of  taxation.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  an  hour  in  the  mayor's  chair, 
Mr.  Jolmson  engaged  a  corps  of  exjMjrta  to  in- 
vestigate the  valuations  flxed  by  the  decennial 
appraisers,  who  had  finislied  their  work  a  few 
weeks   previously.      Tlie  mayor  said  that  wliilo 


the  small  property -owners  paid  taxes  on  abont  60 
per  cent,  of  tlie  worth  of  their  homes,  great  cor- 
piorations  only  paid  on  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
worth  of  tlieir  street  railroads,  etc.  He  made 
the  city  council  give  him  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  investigation.  He  engaged  Prof.  E.  W. 
Bemis,  late  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Sommers,  an  expert  on  taxation,  and 
gave  them  a  large  force  of  clerks  to  compile 
data, 

"Offices  were  fitted  up,  equipped  with  maps 
and  recoi-ds,  where  the  taxpayers  could  file  their 


complaints.  Lawyers  and  experts  received  and 
tabulated  them,  and  all  tlie  mass  of  information 
obtained  was  laid  before  the  board  of  revision, 
which  finally  fixes  tlie  valuations  upon  which 
taxes  in  Cleveland  will  be  levied  for  the  next  ten 
yeara.  Information  collected  in  this  manner  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  flat  increase  of  12 J  per 
cei-t.  in  valuations  which  the  State  board  of  re- 
vision ordered  made  in  Cleveland  real  estate. 
The  task  of  the  local  board  will  be  to  apportion 
this  increase,  placing  it  upon  property  it  consid- 
ers undervalued.  Mayor  Johnson's  experts  will 
attempt  to  point  out  wherein  this  undervaluation 
lies." 
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DR.  ELT'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STEEL  "TRDST." 

TO  the  August  Cosmopolitan,  Dr.  Ricliard  T. 
Ely  contributea  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Steel 
Trust, "  in  which  he  finds  that  the  forces  at  work 
iu  this  combination  are  old  and  familiar,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
great  corporation  except  its  magnitude.  Dr.  Ely 
Bees  ID  the  billion -dollar  trust  "tliree  distinct 
kinds  of  monopolistic  forces,  working  together 
and  strengtheaiug  each  other — viz.,  those  pro- 
ceeding from  sharp  limitations  of  supply  of 
valuable  minerals  ;  those  proceeding  from  pateats 
and  secret  processes  ;  and,  finally,  those  coming 


from  transportation  agencies  and  other  similar 
monopolistic  pursuits.  We  find  thus  what  we  may 
call  monopoly  raised  lo  the  tliird  power.  On  the 
other  Band,  all  sources  of  supply  are  not  as  yet 
embraced  in  this  combination,  and  potentialities 
of  competition  still  exist  here  and  there  ;  but  if 
untoward  events  do  not  beset  the  course  of  the 
billion -dollar  steel  trust,  its  monopolistic  power 
is  likely  to  increase." 


WK    BEI.Y    OK   THB   1 


I    BB.NEVOLENCE. 


Dr.  Ely  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  every- 
body admits  the  tremendous  power  now  wielded 
by  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  steel  trust  and  of 
analogous  companies,  and  to  the  further  tact  that 


we  are  relying,  apparently,  on  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  these  gentlemen  for  protection  from 
'  any  ill  use  of  their  power.  Dr.  Ely  thinks  that 
history  does  not  show  any  proofs  that  benevo- 
lence may  be  hoped  for  from  practically  unlim- 
ited power.  ' '  Or,  turning  to  the  deductive 
argument,  does  our  observation  of  human  nature 
even  at  the  best  lead  us  to  think  this  a  safe 
procedure  ?  When  we  question  ourselves,  do  we 
think  we  can  stand  such  a  test?"  Dr.  Ely  points 
out  ihst  the  public,  while  almost  dazed  at  the 
stupendousness  of  recent  industrial  events,  is  not 
inclined  to  reproach  our  economic  kings.  Ho 
quotes  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson's  statement  that  "aa 
a  private  citizen  he  would  lake  advantage  of  con- 
ditions favorable  to  monopoly,  but  that,  so  far 
from  aiding  to  pass  laws  calculated  to  build  up 
monopoly,  he  would  do  all  in  hia  power  to  defeat 
any  proposals  for  new  laws  of  this  character,  and 
would  likewise  exert  himself  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  existing  laws  calculated  to  promote  monop- 
oly. There  is  a  general  inclination  and  be- 
lief that  this  is  a  sound  and  thoroughly  etiiical 
course  of  action,  and  one  finds  one's  self  wonder- 
ing at  times  how  many  of  our  magnates  are 
socialists  at  heart,  working  out  as  best  they  can 
their  theories." 

REVISE   THE    PATENT   LAWS. 

Dr.  Ely  thinks  that  if  we  want  a  competitive 
system  of  society  we  must  proceed  slowly  but 
surely  with  legislative  remedies  ;  his  point  of 
view  as  to  the  public  ownersliip  of  such  monopo- 
lies as  transportation  agencies  and  gas  works  is 
well  known.  To  maintain  competitive  equality, 
he  would  iiave  our  patent  laws  revised,  and  he 
thinks  the  most  conservative  proposition  for 
meeting  this  situation  is  that  of  a  former  com- 
missioner of  patents,  who  would  have  the  Gov- 
ernment reserve  the  right  to  purchase  patents 
and  throw  them  open  to  public  use.  Dr.  Ely 
calls  to  mind  the  recent  action  of  Prof.  S.  M. 
Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  in  refus- 
ing to  patent  hb  Babcock  milk  test,  an  invention 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  because  he  felt  that  aa 
a  public  servant  he  ought  to  give  the  general 
public  the  benefits  of  his  inventions. 


Aside  from  the  patent  laws,  Dr.  Ely  thinks 
that  the  measures  for  protection  against  great 
concentration  of  industrial  power  should  proceed 
with  the  thorough  regulation  of  bequest  and  in- 
heritance, including  the  taxation  of  the  right  to 
receive  pvopeity  by  bequest  and  inheritance ; 
the  law  of  private  corporations  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  reformed,  and,  still  more  important, 
ought  to  be  better  administered. 
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WILL  EUROPE  FIGHT  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

''T^HE  August  uAtlantic  Monthly  opens  with  a 
A  striking  estimate  of  the  results  of  Amer- 
ica's trade  competition  with  Europe,  by  Mr. 
Brooks  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  rehearses  briefly 
the  historical  events  which  have  attended  great 
disturbances  of  the  economic  equilibrium  of  the 
world,  and  he  finds  that  these  events  prove  that 
international  competition,  if  carried  far  enough, 
must  end  in  war.  He  applies  this  rule  to  the 
present  critical  state  of  the  economic  balance  of 
the  world,  with  America's  trade  balance  risen 
to  over  half  a  million  a  year  and  the  amount 
tending  to  increase.  He  finds  America  under- 
selling Europe  in  agricultural  products,  in  min- 
erals as  raw  materials,  in  most  branches  of  man- 
ufactured iron  and  steel,  and  in  many  other 
classes  of  wares.  *'  On  the  present  basis,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  time  goes  on 
America  will  drive  Europe  more  and  more  from 
neutral  markets,  and  will,  if  she  makes  the  effort, 
flood  Europe  herself  with  goods  at  prices  with 
which  Europeans  cannot  compete."  America's 
foreign  indebtedness  must  soon  be  extinguished, 
and  then  the  whole  vast  burden  of  payment  for 
American  exports  will  fall  upon  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  foreign  nations,  at  the  moment  when 
those  earnings  are  cut  down  by  the  competition 
of  the  very  goods  for  which  they  must  pay. 

THREE    POSSIBLE    COURSES    FOR    EUROPE. 

Mr.  Adams  sees  only  three  avenues  for  the 
relief  which  Europe  must  seek  from  such  a  con- 
dition. First,  Europe  may  reorganize  herself 
upon  a  scale  to  correspond  with  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  may  hardly  be. 
Second,  the  United  States  may  be  induced 
to  abandon  something  of  her  advantages  and 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  Europe  by  commer- 
cial reciprocity.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  may  prefer  to  follow  somewhat  the  same 
policy  which  Cobden  advocated  as  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  Colbert  and  Napoleon.  The  third 
possible  course  is  an  armed  attack  by  Europe  on 
the  United  States. 

Europe's  impass. 

Europe  finds  herself  in  an  impass.  Her  farm- 
ers cannot  compete  with  American  farmers,  as 
her  soil  is  less  fertile,  and  since  1897  her  manu- 
facturers cannot  compete  with  American  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  the  United 
States,  for  her  own  protection,  has  in  action  a 
mechanism  which  holds  Europe  as  in  a  vise, — the 
protective  tariff.  '*To  make  their  gigantic  in- 
dustrial svstem  lucrative,  Americans  have  com- 
prehended  that  it  must  be  worked  at  tlie  highest 
velocity  and  at  its  full  capacity,  and  they  have 


taken   their   measures   accordingly.      To   guard 
against  a  check,  they  rely  on  a  practically  prohib- 

,  itive  tariff,  by  which  they  hope  to  maintain  the 
home  market  at  a  reasonable  level,  and  with  the 
profit  thus  obtained  they  expect  to  make  good 
any  loss  which  may  accrue  from  forcing  their 
surplus  upon  foreigners  at  prices  with  which  these 
cannot  cope.     No  wonder  the  European  regards 

*  America  as  a  dangerous  and  relentless  foe  ;  and 
the  fact  that  Europe  has  forced  on  America  tliese 
measures  as  a  means  of  self-defense  signifies  noth- 
ing. The  European  sees  in  America  a  competitor 
who,  while  refusing  to  buy,  throws  her  wares  on 
every  market,  and  who,  while  she  drives  the 
peasant  from  his  land,  reduces  the  profits  of  in 
dustry  which  support  the  wage -earners  of  the 
town.  Most  ominous  of  all,  he  marks  a  rapidly 
growing  power,  which,  while  it  undersells  his 
mines,  closes  to  him  every  region  of  the  wide 
earth  where  he  might  find  minerals  adapteii  to 
his  needs.  Lying  like  a  colossus  across  the  west- 
ern continent,  with  her  ports  on  either  ocean,  with 
China  opposite  and  South  America  at  her  feet, 
the  United  States  bars  European  expansion. 
South  America  and  China  are  held  to  be  the  onlv 
accessible  regions  which  certainly  contain  the 
iron,  coal,  and  copper  which  Europe  seeks,  and 
the  United  States  is  determined  that,  if  she  can 
prevent  it,  South  America  and  China  shall  not  be 
used  as  bases  for  hostile  competition.  Regarding 
South  America,  her  declarations  are  explicit,  and 
during  the  last  twelve  months  her  actions  in  Asia 
have  spoken  more  emphatically  than  words. 

AMERICA    INVITES    ATTACK. 

**  Americans  are  apt  to  reckon  on  their  geo- 
graphical position  as  in  itself  an  insurance  against 
war  risks,  on  the  principle  that,  like  the  tortoise, 
they  are  invulnerable  if  they  withdraw  within 
their  shell.  Such  was  the  case  formerly,  but  is 
not  the  case  now.  On  the  contrary,  in  European 
eyes,  America  offers  the  fairest  prize  to  plunder 
that  has  been  known  since  the  sack  of  Rome,  and, 
according  to  European  standards,  she  is  almost 
as  unprotected  as  was  Holland  before  Louis  XIV. 

<*  First  of  all,  America  is  valuable  not  only  for 
what  she  has  herself,  but  for  what  she  keeps 
from  others  ;  for  even  without  her  islands,  the 
United  States  now  closes  South  America  and 
China.  Were  she  defeated,  these  two  vast  terri- 
tories would  lie  open  to  division.  But  more 
than  this,  Continental  Europeans  apprehend  that 
were  the  United  States  crushed  on  the  sea,  were 
her  islands  taken  from  her,  were  she  shut  up 
within  her  own  borders,  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
save  the  British  empire,  would  fall  to  them,  and 
that  they  might  exclude  American  products  at 
their  will.     They  believe  that  American  society 
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would  not  stand  iho  strain  of  tlie  dislocation  of 
the  industrial  system  incident  to  the  interruption 
of  exports,  and  that  disturbances  would  ensue 
which  would  remove  all  fear  of  American  su- 
premacy. Also,  Continental  statesmen  are  not 
lacking  who  conceive  that  England  might  see 
more  profit  in  helping  to  divide  the  lion's  skin 
than  in  binding  np  his  wounds.  Nor  must  it 
ever  be  forgotten  that,  with  Great  Uritain,  the 
success  of  the  European  or  the  American  conli- 
ni-tii  is  only  a  choice  of  evils.  America  is  her 
most  dangerous  competitor  save  Germany  and 
Russia.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  at  present 
holds  to  America  as  the  lesser  peril ;  but  sliould, 
at  a  given  moment,  the  weight  in  the  other  scale 
of  the  balaoce  preponderate,  England  would  sliift 
to  the  snle  of  our  antsgonist." 

WE    KCST    REVISE   THE    TARIFF   OR    FIGHT. 

Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  we  in  the  United  States 
got  to  make  np  our  minds  wlietlier  we  will 


r  tariff 


whethe 


t2.'250,  which  is  a  very  small  sum  to  put  against 
^12,500  of  canal  duties. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  writes  on  the  danger  which 
menaces  England  from  tlie  growth  of  the  trusts 
in  America.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  calls 
attention  to  the  declared  intention  of  many  large 
fjims  to  establish  works  in  other  countries,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  whither  the  Yorkshire 
plush  trade  has  already  migrated. 

The  American  Invasion. 

The  opening  article  in  the  AW  Liberal  Review 
for  July  is  by  Mr.  Kenrie  B.  Murray,  and  is  en- 
titled "The  American  Invasion."     Mr.  Murray 


k-ill 


prefer  a  peaceful  or  an  aggressive  solution  of  the 
problem  be/ore  Europe.  If  we  prefer  the  latter, 
he  thinks  we  ought  to  set  about  preparing  to  do 
our  best,  and  this  at  once.  Instead  of  100,000 
men  in  our  army,  he  thinks  we  ouglit  to  have 
300,000,  with  a  much  more  complete  system  of 
coast  defense  ;  and  chiefly  ought  our  navy  to  be 
strengthened  until  we  have,  say,  a  hundred  bat- 
tleships and  armored  c 


THE  Fortnightly  Review  publishes  two  articles 
on  "  Uur  Commercial  Rivalry  with  Ameri- 
ca." Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  regards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Leyland  steamers  as  a  significant  sign 
of  the  times,  but  only  one  of  many  movements 
that  prove  that  England's  unquestioned  supremacy 
in  shipping  and  maritime  commerce  is  doomed  to 
disappear.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  afford 
American  manufacturers  such  an  advantage  in 
the  markets  of  the  far  East  as  they  have  never 
yet  possessed.  Unless  the  American  republic,  as 
some  people  predict,  falls  to  pieces,  the  year  2000 
will  see  Uncle  Sam  established  permanently  in  the 
paramount  position  long  occupied  by  John  Bull. 
He  thinks  that  the  Americans  are  sure  to  pass 
the  sliip-snbsidy  bill,  and  when  it  is  passed  Eng- 
land will  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  most  formi- 
dable competition  which  she  has  yet  faced.  Mr. 
Taylor  calculates  that  the  saving  of  distance  be- 
tween Iiondon  and  New  Zealand  by  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  would  only  be  equivalent  to  three  days' 
steaming  for  a  quick  steamer  of  5,000  tons.  The 
saving  on  these  three  days  would  amount  to  only 


Yaii 


is  not  a  pessimist  in  regard  to  England's  indus- 
trial position,  and  he  begins  by  stating  that  he 
regards  the  increasing  investment  of  American 
capital  in  that  country  as  beneficial  to  both  the 
Americans  and  the  English  people.  He  sees  no 
sign  whatever  ot  dry-rot  in  the  British  nation  or 
character.  Britain's  only  drawbacks  It"  in  the 
fact  that  she  is  too  prosperous  and  too  wealthy. 
The  Americana  and  Germans  willingly  take 
greater  risks,  and  are  sometimes  contented  with 
smaller  profits  ;  but  this  is  only  a  proof  that  Eng- 
land's reputation  has  risen  so  high  that  the  very 
best  business  is  brought  to  her.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Murray  sees  that  the  British  educational 
system  is  imperfect : 

' '  The  empire  of  Germany  has  risen  from  under 
the  tyrannical  heel  of  the  first  Napoleon  to  be, 
by  force  of  education,  the  first  and  moat  power- 
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ful  nation  of  Continental  Europe  ;  and  yet  we 
lieed  not.  Repnblican  America  has  risen  by 
means  of  free  internal  trade,  and,  above  all,  by 
means  of  free  state  education,  right  np  to  and 
including  free  nniversity  training,  to  be  the 
first  nation  of  the  "West ;  and  yet  we  lieed  not. 
What  cataclysm  will  be  necessary  to  open  our 
eyes  lo  the  national  and  state  value  of  effective 
tuition  ?  We  pay  and  squnnder  hundreds  of 
thoHsanda  of  pounds  of  good  money  yearly  on 
an  incomplete  and  disconnected  system  of  edu- 
cation. When  shall  we  cry  halt  and  demand 
value  for  our  money  in  matters  eiiucational,  as 
we  are  already  doing  in  matters  nava!  and  niili- 
tary  ?  May  it  be  soon,  very  soon,  for  we  are  los- 
ing time  whicli  may  perhaps  never  be  entirely 
retrieved." 

Mr.  Murray  says,  also,  that  the  limited -liabil- 
ity acts  are  defective,  and  that  British  parlia- 
mentary procedure  in  regard  to  private  bills  is 
wasteful.  Trade-unionism  is  the  worst  evit  of 
all. 

"  But  the  greatest  national  waste  is  that  de 
liberately  and  daily  committed  by  British  labor 
by  intentional  restriction  of  output.  This  re- 
striction bas  become  a  rule  now  in  the  majority 
of  trades.  Needless  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to 
economic  law,  and  is  resorted  to  for  purely  self- 
ish purposes — viz.,  to  produce  an  aj-tificial  in- 
crease of  wages.  Fortunately  for  the  progress 
of  mankind,  no  such  rule  prevails  in  America  ; 
in  fact,  the  contrary  and  natural  practice  of  pro- 
ducing the  largest  amount  per  individual  worker 
holds  good  in  that  country.  The  consequences 
will    be   severely    felt   as    competition    becomes 


keener.  In  fact,  it  is  already  operating  in  the 
machinery  trade,  whei'e  Amencan  productions 
are  successfully  building  up  an  important  export 
trade.  It  is  particularly  in  regard  to  rapidity 
of  delivery  that  American  producers  are  able 
to  compete  successfully  with    British    manufac- 


THE  AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE. 

THE  recent  discussion  of  American -built  loco- 
motives in  tlie  British  Parliament  makes 
pertinent  the  question,  Is  there  an  American 
locomotive  type  ?  An  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question  is  given  by  President  John  H.  Con- 
verse, of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in 
Cusster's  for  July. 

Americans  have  been  building  locomotives 
ever  since  Pet*r  ('ooper  experimented  wiih  his 
odd  little  machine  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road in  1H2'J.  This  proved  at  least  that  it  was 
entirely  practicable  for  locomotives  lo  work 
around  short  curves.  Old  Iroi.mUs.  'built  bv 
Mr.  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  o(  Philadelphia,  in 
1832,  had  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels  and  a 
single  pair  of  leading  wheels,  and  weighed,  in 
working  order,  about  five  tons.  This  was  tlie 
hrst  locomotive  built  at  the  Baldwin  works,  but 
it  was  not  to  furnish  the  American  type.  That 
was  evolved  in  Campl^H's  engine.'in  1836 — 
a  locomotive  having  two  pail's  of  coupled  driving 
wheels,  with  a  four-wheeled  swiveling  truck. 
This  design  has  remained  in  general  use  from 
1836  to  the  present  day,  and,  in  Mr.  Converse's 
opinion,  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  American 
type  of  locomotive.  Of 
course,  many  iniprove- 
ments  have  been  made 
in  the  details  of  con- 
struction, and  weight 
and  hauling  capacity 
have  been  enormously 
increased. 


Our  foreign  ti'ade  in 
locomotives  has  grown 
up  within  tlie  last  for- 
ty years.  Recently,  not 
content  with  the  Cuban 
and  South  American 
trade,  otir  locomotive- 
builders  have  invaded 
the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  where 
railroads  are  in  opera- 
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tion  now  has  American  locomotiveH.  Mr,  Con- 
verse alludes  to  the  fact  that  within  the  past  three 
years  our  locomotives  have  been  supplied  to 
Great  Brilain.  France,  and  Germany — countries 
wLich  in  the  past  have  themselves  been  exten- 
sive locomotive- producers  and  compeiitore  for 
the  South.  American  trade. 

Mr.  Converse  states  three  reasons  for  the  in- 
troduction of  American  locomotives  into  Europe: 
"(1)  The  possibility  of  much  earlier  deliveries 
than  European  works  could  make  ;  (2)  to  some 
extent  the  preference  for  American  locomotives 
as  to  their  type  and  size  aod  details ;  (3)  the 
question  of  price.  Owing  to  tlie  design  and 
character  of  American  locomotives,  they  can  be, 
and  have  been,  constructed  at  a  less  cost  per 
unit  of  weitrht  tlian  the  ordinary  European  loco- 
,    aliliou^h  the  wages  paid    in  America 


price  of  not  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent.  The 
changes  in  the  material  have  been  the  adoption 
of  steel  for  boilers  instead  of  iron  ;  of  thicker 
boilers  and  stronger  boilers,  made  in  a  much 
more  expensive  and  elaborate  way,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  a  Bteam  pressure  of  200 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  whereas  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  100  pounds  was  the  ordinary 
pressure.  More  parts  are  made  of  steel  about 
the  locomotive  than  foi-merly ;  tender-frames 
are  made  of  steel ;  the  tanks  are  made  of  steel ; 
the  cabs  are  made  of  steel,  where  they  were 
formerly  of  wood.  All  the  wheels  under  a  loco- 
motive and  tender  are  stccl-tired,  where  formerly 
both  the  tender  and  engine  truck  wheels  were 
cast  iron.  This  substituLion  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  great  improvements  in  the  production  of 
steel.     These  changes  are  common  to  all  loco- 


are  considerably  higher  than  the  wages  in  Euro- 
pean locomotive  works.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  both  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
workman  and  by  the  probably  more  extended 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  all  kinds  in 
American  shops." 

INCREASED   D8E   OP   STEEL. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  ordinary  locomo- 
tive used  in  the  early  years  of  American  rail- 
roading probably  did  not  exceed  12  or  16  tons. 
At  the  present  time,  freight  engines  of  100  tons 
and  passenger  engines  of  from  70  to  80  tons  are 
in  general  nse. 

"American  builders  have  probably  more  than 
doabled  the  weight  of  locomotives  in  twenty -five 
or  thirty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  have  made 
most  important  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
material,  but  have  done  it  with  an  increase  in  the 


motive  works  in  America,  but  in  Europe  practice 
has  been  more  Brmly  established,  and  they  have 
adhered  to  their  original  standards  to  a  greater 
extent." 

BIOH   SPEED   ON   AMERICAN   RAILROADS. 

"The  increase  in  speed  has  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  developments  of  recent  years. 
Some  can  remember  when  the  technical  papers 
gravely  discussed  the  question  whether  the  speed 
of  a  mile  a  minute  had  really  ever  been  made  on 
any  American  railroad,  and  there  were  those 
who  maintained  that  such  a  story  was  only  a 
myth.  To-day,  there  are  trains  running  in  the 
Uniled  States  scheduled  at  a  rate  which  means 
a  speed  of  anywliere  from  70  to  80  miles  an 
hour.  They  actually  run  oa  that  schedule,  and 
they  do  it  every  day.  Some  of  the  fastest  time 
in   the  world  is    made    between    Philadelphia 
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and  Atlantic  City.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  the  Reading  liailroad  Ixith  have  their  lines 
from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City,  and  they 
have  Bummer  trains  wliich  are  scheduled  to 
make  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic 
City  in  60  minutes.  The  distance  is  from  55  to 
59  miles,  and  out  of  the  60  minutes  they  have 
to  take  the  ferry  from  Pliiladelphia  to  Camden, 
BO  that  it  is  on  record  that  passenger  trains  are 
run  every  day  in  the  summer  season  from  Cam- 
den to  Atlantic  City,  a  distance  of  55  to  59 
miles,  in  from  45  to  50  minutes." 


B 


the  maintenance  of  an  alien  army,  amounting  to 
over  20,000  men,  in  a  practically  waterless  coun- 
try, devoid  of  resources  and  of  all  means  of  ani- 
mal and  wheeled  transport.  Even  at  the  ad- 
vanced workings,  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  everything  had  to  be  imported  from  a 
distant  country,  and  from  railhead  to  the  ad- 
vanced parties  all  stores,  etc.,  had,  until  latelv, 
to  be  carried  on  men's  heads.  Apart,  too,  from 
the  engineering  difficulties,  which  I  will  deal  with 
later,  the  scarcity  of  water  greatly  hampered  the 
work  ;  while  the  depredations  of  man-eating  lions, 
necessitating  the  erection  of  special  stockades  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indian  coolies'  camps  and 
involving  the  death  of  two  oSiciab  and  about 
Y  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  is  believed  thirty  coolies,  the  prevalence  of  fever,  'jiggers,' 
that  rail  communication  will  have  been  es-     and  ulcei-s  and  sores  due  to  tJie  thorn  bushes 
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tablished  between  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
Mombasa,  a  port  on  tlie  east  coast  of  Africa. 
The  building  of  this  580  miles  of  railroad  has 
taken  the  British  Government  six  years,  but 
when  tlie  difficulties  of  the  task  are  considered 
the  delay  seems  not  without  excuse. 

A  writer  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  July, 
Mr.  Frederick  W,  Emett,  dwells  on  three  impor- 
tant facts  which  seem  to  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  overlooked  by  the  critics  of  the  govern- 
ment engineers  :  ( 1)  That  the  country  is  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  that  the  native  will  not  work, 
even  under  stress  of  famine  ;  (2)  that  water  is 
generally  bad,  anJ  only  to  be  had  at  long  inter- 
vals ;  and  (3)  that  animal  transport  over  the 
first  250  miles  from  the  coast — ''the  tsetse-fly 
region" — is  impracticable,  so  that  porters  have 
to  be  used. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that 
had  to  be  faced  was  that  of  the  supply  of  labor, 
which,  not  being  available  in  the  country,  had  to 
be  imported  from  India.  Sir  Guilford  Molea- 
wortli  states  that  the  construction  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  involves  an  organization  equivaleut  to 


through  which  the  men  had  to  cut  their  way,  and 

many  other  untoward  circumstances, — these  con- 
stitute a  list  of  difficulties  which  onglit  to  be  suf- 
ficient answei-s  to  critics  who  complain  of  the 
time  occupied," 

ENGINEER  INQ  DirFICDLTIES. 

A  profile  of  the  line  shows  that  in  the  first  60 
miles  from  the  sea  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet  is 
reached,  which  is  steadily  increased  until,  just 
before  the  completion  of  the  first  100  miles,  it 
becomes  1,800  feet.  After  a  drop  of  200  feet 
from  this  point,  there  is  a  continuous  up-(;radient 
to  Makindu  (205  miles),  where  the  altitude  is 
over  3,200  feet.  Then  there  is  a  sharp  drop  for 
20  miles,  followed  by  another  steep  incline  ex- 
tending to  Machakos  Road  Station  (260  miles), 
at  which  point  an  altitude  of  5.500  feet  is  reached. 
Nairobi  (345  miles),  the  headquaiters  of  the  line, 
is  at  practically  the  same  level  as  Machakoa, 
Kikuyu  escarpment  (360  miles)  has  a  height  of 
7,800  feet.  Then  begins  a  descent  of  marly 
2,000  feet  into  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  foJlowetl 
by  a  climb  to  the  summit  of  Mau  Mountain  (490 
miles),  where  the  line  reaches 
its  highest  level,  8,300  feet, 
this    point    to    Fort 
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the 
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Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  (580 
miles),  there  is  a  continnoui 
descent  to  the  lake  level, 
3,800  feet. 

Fur  the  descent  into  the 
Great  Rift  Valley  from  Ki- 
kuyu, in  13  miles  of  road, 
eight  ravtneehad  to  I>e  bridged 
by  sieel-ireatle  viaduclB  vary- 
ing from  120  to  780  feet  in 
length  and  from  32  to  85 
feet  in  height  at  the  deepest 
points.     The  most  costly  and 
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difficult  work  of  the  whole  line,  howeyer,  will 
be  in  its  highest  section,  covering  the  Mau 
range.  In  tliis  section  there  will  be  28  steel 
viaducts,  varying  from  160  to  880  feet  in 
length,  and  from  30  to  110  feet  in  height. 
There  will  be  only  one  tunnel  on  the  entire  line. 
This  will  be  46  miles  from  the  lake  terminus  at 
Port  Florence,  and  will  be  only  200  yards  long. 
The  stations  on  the  Uganda  Railway  are  built 
of  corrugated  iron  with  wood  linings.  There  are 
92  locomotives  on  the  line,  of  which  35  are  of 
American  make,  supplied  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  Thirty -four  of  the  bridges  also 
were  built  in  the  United  States. 

ECONOMIC    PROSPECTS    OF   THE    ROAD. 

Mr.  Emett  notes  the  fact  that  when  the  line 
was  open  for  the  first  362  miles  only,  the  traffic 
earnings  amounted  to  from  $15  to  $20  per  mile 
per  week.  When  the  lake  is  reached  and  steam- 
ers are  launched  upon  it,  there  should  be  a  decided 
improvement. 

"At  any  rate,  it  is  hoped  that  the  traffic  re- 
ceipts will  pay  the  cost  of  working.     The  rail- 
way has  a  practical  value,  however,  far  beyond 
the  actual  amount  of  revenue  it  may  earn.     The 
saving  in  transport  by  rail,  as  compared  with 
porterage,  is  enormous,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  Protectorate's  revenues.     In  the  time  of  the 
Uganda  mutiny  of  1898,  the  troops  and  stores 
were  trained  up  the  140  miles  of  railway,  which 
had  been  thus  rapidly  laid,  and  the  situation  was 
saved.     Stores,  troops,  and  other  passengers  con- 
nected with  the  Protectorate  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  extent  of  5,000  tons  of  stores  and  47,000 
passengers,  including  troops.     Up  to  June  last, 
the  difference  in  cost  of  ''.onveying  these  by  rail 
as  against  road  transport  amounted  to  £300,000. 
A  glance  at  any  map  of  Africa  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  immense  value  of  this  important  branch 
of  the  great  Cape-to-Cairo  system.     In  connec- 
tion with  the  line,  a  service  of  steamers  on  the 
Victoria  Lake  is  being  organized  for  the  carriage 
of  local  and  imported  goods  over  the  waters  of 
this  inland  sea.     The  boats,  which  are  conveyed 
to  railhead  in  sections,  in  which  state  they  are 
shipped  from  England,  will  hav«  a  speed  of  10 
knots  when  loaded,  will  be  fitted  with  twin  screws 
and  triple-expansion  engines,  and  have  a  cai-go 
capacity  of  150  tons.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  how  this  line  will  completely  revolu- 
tionize this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  effect  the  iron 
horse  will  have  on  the  many  tribes  living  along 
the  route." 

LfCss  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  freiglit  ton- 
nage carried  in  1899  was  export  traffic,  but  wliea 
the  lake  is  reached  large  conaigQiQonts  of  ivory, 
homs^  and  hides  9^re  expected. 


THE  REJUVENATION  OP  EGYPT. 

THERE  is  in  the  August  Cosmopolitan  a  good 
description  of  the  great  British  irrigation 
works  on  tlie  Nile,  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Talbot. 
The  new  dams  being  built  at  Assouan  and  Assi- 
out  will  add  2,500  miles  to  the  cultivable  area  Of 
Egypt,  the  value  of  which  will  amount  to  about 
$400,000,000.  Mr.  Talbot  says  that,  properly 
controlled,  the  land  of  the  Nile  should  be  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nile  dams  constitutes  the  great- 
est engineering  achievement  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  will  remain  as  permanent  a  monument 
of  the  British  occupation  of  the  country  as  the 
Pyramids  are  of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
the  land  of  the  Nile  under  the  Pharaohs. 

THE    WORK   AT    THE    DELTA. 

Egypt  has  been  in  a  dying  condition  for  thirty 
centuries.  Napoleon  saw  that  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  rejuvenating  Egypt  lay  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nile  waters,  and  suggested  the  con- 
struction of  a  huge  dam  near  Cairo.  One  of 
Egypt's  rulers,  too,  Mehemet  Ali,  had  French 
engineers  working  on  the  Nile  to  store  up  the 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  ;  but  owing  to  in- 
sufficiency of  funds  to  carry  on  so  great  a  scheme, 
the  dam  was  not  strong  enough,  and  came  near 
producing  a  great  catastrophe.  Since  then  the 
British  have  constructed  sufficient  foundations, 
and  liave  inade  these  dams  at  the  head  of  the 
Delta  workable. 

THE    GBEAT    DAMS    OF    THE    UPPER    NILE. 

It  was  a  much  greater  task  that  was  undertaken 
for  upper  Egypt.  With  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  Lord  Cromer,  the  nece&sary  surveys  were 
made,  and  three  gentlemen — Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
the  engineer.  Sir  John  Aird,  the  contractor, 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Cassel,  the  London  financier — 
agreed  to  Imild  the  dam  for  (25,000,000,  notliing 
to  be  paid  until  the  work  was  finished  satisfac- 
torily. We  quote  from  Mr.  Talbot's  account  of 
tlie  construction  of  the  great  dam  at  Assouan. 
The  work  at  Assiout  is  only  less  gigantic. 

**The  scope  of  the  project  was  to  erect  two 
huge  dams  across  the  liver  at  Assouan  and  As- 
aiout,  respectively.  By  this  means  two  great 
reservoirs  would  be  created  from  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  irrigate  the  country.  In  the  scheme 
suggested  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  he  advocated  the 
erection  of  the  dam  at  Assouan  to  store  up  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  real- 
ization of  this  scheme  would  have  resulted  in  the 
complete  submersion  of  the  historical  and  beau- 
tiful island  of  PhilaB,  whose  ruined  temples  and 
ancient  inscriptions  are  so  dear  to  tourists.     Such 
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an  ftct  of  vandalism  was  regarded  with  horror  bj 
the  prominent  Egyptologists,  who  gathered  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  president  of  the  British 
Academy  and  vigorously  agitated  against  such 
wanton  destruction.  The  Egyptian  government 
endeavored  to  satisfy  these  petitioners  by  redu- 
cing the  height  of  the  reservoir  by  almost  one- 
half — that  is  to  say,  to  sixty -five  feet.  By  this 
means,  although  the  island  of  Phils  itself  will 
be  submerged,  together  with  the  walls  and  lower 
ruins,  the  higher  temples  will  stand  above  water, 
and  will  thus  be  accessible  by  boat. 

A   GIGANTIC   WALL   OF   GBAKITE. 

"The  river  at  Assouan  is  over  a  mile  in  width, 
and  the  dam  stretches  from  the  right  to  the  left 
bank,  a  total  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  wall  of  granite  rising  ninety 
feet  above  the  level  of  low  Nile,  and  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  width  at  the  summit.  A  roadway 
will  be  constructed  along  the  top,  thus  affording 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  river.  To  carry  out  the  construction  of 
this  Cyclopean  dam,  the  channels  of  the  river  had 
to  be  diverted  to  permit  the  excavation  of  a 
huge  trench  to  carry  the  foundations  to  support 
the  superstructure.  The  trench  was  excavated 
through  the  solid  granite  rock  which  constitutes 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  was  one  hundred  feet 
wide  by  as  many  deep.  In  some  places,  where 
it  was  considered  that  the  water  might  possibly 
escape,  the  foundations  were  carried  to  an  even 
greater  depth.  This  huge  trench  was  then  filled 
with  concreted  rubble,  thus  producing  a  huge 
solid  bed  of  rock.  Upon  this  have  been  erected 
the  granite  piers  for  the  sluices  and  supporting 
the  viaduct.  The  dam  is  pierced  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  sluices. 

MR.    STONEY's   SLUICES. 

' '  The  enormous  steel  doors  with  which  these 
sluices  are  equipped  are  constructed  upon  the  late 
Mr.  F.  M.  Stoney*s  patent.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  invention,  or 
one  similar  to  it,  the  undertaking  could  never 
have  been  realized. 

'*By  the  means  of  Mr.  Stoney's  patent,  not- 
withstanding the  massive  nature  of  the  machinery, 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  steel  doors,  and  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  the  dammed  water,  a  small 
lever  which  a  child  can  work  serves  to  actuate 
the  whole  mechanism  easily  and  readily.  The 
inventor,  unfortunately,  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  employment  of  his  wonderful  invention  in 
this  gigantic  achievement,  though  it  has  been  in 
use  for  some  years  past  at  the  Richmond  Weir 
on  the  river  Thames.  One  of  these  sluices  was 
set  up  in  the  barrage  at  Cairo,  and  its  efficiency 


was  firmly  established  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Cromer  and  the  inventor  himself. 

A   BILLION   TONS   OF   WATBB    SAVED. 

<<This  dam  at  Assouan  will  store  up  over  one 
billion  tons  of  water.  It  will  form  a  huge  lake 
over  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length — 
that  is  to  say,  the  effect  will  be  appreciable  upon 
either  side  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  incessantly  night  and  day,  since  it  was 
imperative  that  it  should  be  pushed  forward  with 
all  possible  speed,  owing  to  the  compulsory  ces- 
sation of  labor  for  several  weeks  during  the  time 
the  Nile  is  in  flood.  Some  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  natives  have  been  employed  upon  the 
task,  working  in  day  and  night  shifts. 

•  *  The  granite  blocks  of  which  this  dam  is  con- 
structed have  been  excavated  from  the  same 
quarries  that  supplied  the  stone  for  the  temples 
of  PhilsB  and  Cleopatra's  Needle.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  blocks  bear  the  marks  of  the  wedges  em- 
ployed thirty  centuries  ago.  The  stone  is  trans- 
ported by  natives  from  tlie  quarries  to  the  tem- 
porary railway,  which  carries  it  to  the  scene  of 
operations  at  the  dam." 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  NORTHERN  NIGERIA. 

MR.  T.  J.  TONKIN  contributes  to  the  Em- 
pire Review  for  July  the  second  install- 
ment of  his  very  interesting  papers  on  *»The 
Slave  Trade  in  Northern  Nigeria."  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  enormous  development  of  the 
trade  is  that  slaves  are  the  most  convenient  cur- 
rency. Cowrie  shells,  the  ordinary  medium  of 
exchange,  are  useless  for  large  transactions.  To 
carry  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  cowries  a 
hundred  yards  would  need  300  men,  and  the 
cost  of  porterage  of  such  a  sum  a  hundred  miles 
would  eat  up  the  entire  sum.  For  this  reason 
slaves  are  used  as  currency. 

THE   VALUE   OP    SLAVES. 

Mr.  Tonkin  gives  the  following  table  to  show 
the  value  of  slaves  of  different  ages  and  sexes  in 
Nigeria : 

£  8.  d. 

Child,  seven  years  old,  male  or  female 2  10  0 

Child,  ten  years  old,  male  or  female 8  15  0 

Boy,  sevenieen  years  old 6  10  0 

Boy  (good-looking) ,  twelve  to  fourteen 7     0  0 

Girl,  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  old 9  10  0 

Young  woman,  say  twen  ty  or  twenty-one. 5     0  0 

Man,  full  grown,  with  beard 8  10  0 

Adultwoman 2     0  0 

Babies  and  very  young  children  of  the  con- 
quered in  battle  are  regarded  as  the  perquisites 
of  any  one  who  troubles  to  pick  them  up,  and 
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are  generally  sold  on  the  spot  to  the  poorer 
classes.  The  children,  meantime,  are  carried 
about  in  sacks.  Mr.  Tonkin  gives  the  following 
typical  episode  of  a  raiding  party  on  its  way 
home  through  friendly  territory  : 

* « Meeting  the  party  on  the  road,  some  country 
people  hailed  the  men  and  inquired  if  they  had  any 
babies  to  sell.  Whereupon  several  large  skip-like 
sacks  were  produced,  out  of  which  were  rolled 
black  balls  of  babies  clinging  together  for  all  the 
world  like  bundles  of  worms.  The  episode  had 
its  ludicrous  side,  but  the  country  native  saw 
nothing  either  appalling  or  amusing  about  it. 
He  merely  teased  out  the  writhing  mass  with  his 
spear-butt,  and  having  found  what  he  wanted, 
paid  for  it,  dropping  the  purchase  in  his  ample 
pocket,  and  with  an  ^  Allah  shi  kai  ku^  (May 
God  go  with  you),  went  on  his  way." 

ON   THE    MARCH. 

On  the  whole,  slaves  are  treated  well  on  the 
march,  it  being  the  owner's  interest  to  sell  them 
in  good  condition.  At  the  slave  markets,  little 
apparent  misery  is  seen. 

**The  young  girls  are  dressed  in  gay  loin- 
cloths and  headdresses.  They  chatter  and  laugh 
and  eye  inquisitively  such  men  as  may  stop  to 
look  at  them.  In  each  they  see  a  possible  owner, 
and  are  anxious  or  the  reverse,  as  the  person  af- 
fects their  fancy.     They  nudge  one  another  : 

'  •  *  Say,  Lututa. ' 

"'WeU?» 

< «  *  See  that  young  man  over  there  with  the 
gold  on  his  turban,  and  the  curly  sword, — I  wish 
he*d  buy  me.* 

«««//«  can't  buy  you.' 

II  I  ^hj  can't  he  buy  me  ? ' 

**  *  Got  no  money— ^all  on  his  back.'  " 

Real  misery  is  seen  written  on  the  faces  only 
of  those  whose  families  have  been  destroyed  or 
torn  from  them. 

**Then  there  is  the  mother  who  has  lost  her 
children  ;  the  lover  who  has  seen  his  sweetheart 
torn  from  his  arms  ;  the  chief  who  has  lost  his 
authority  ;  the  slaves  on  whom  privation  and  dis- 
ease have  set  their  mark  ;  the  woman  with  sunken 
eyes,  gaping  rib  spaces,  and  long  skinny  breasts, 
and  the  man  with  tumid  spear  thrust  or  raw,  ooz- 
ing sword -slash  fresh  upon  him.  Behind  a  shed 
is  the  body  of  a  slave  who  has  just  drawn  his  last 
breath,  his  thin  limbs  tangled  in  the  agony  of 
death,  while  along  the  broad  highway  to  the 
right,  the  Hainya-n-Dala,  go  yawing  along  on 
their  northward  journey  great  ungainly  camels 
bearing  bales  that  a  few  months  later  will  have 
been  carried  across  the  entire  width  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  and  may  possibly  be  inconveniencing 
British   and  American   tourists   in   the   narrow 


streets  of  the  native  towns  of  Tunis  or  Al- 
giers." 

Mr.  Tonkin  once  out  of  curiosity  asked  a  slave- 
dealer  what  he  should  fetch  in  the  open  market, 
and  was  told,  after  a  minute  examination,  that 
he  was  not  worth  more  than  £10  as  an  ordinary 
slave,  but  that  he  would  fetch  any  sum  for  his 
scientific  knowledge. 


THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO  AND  HIS 
GOVERNMENT. 

THE  young  Sultan  of  Morocco,  dwelling  in  the 
far-of!  capitals  of  Fez  and  Marakesh,  has 
lately  drawn  unusual  attention  to  his  court  by 
sending  to  England  a  special  embassy  to  con- 
gratulate King  Edward  VII.  on  his  accession  to 
the  British  throne.  So  little  is  known  of  tlie 
personality  of  this  mysterious  monarch  that  a 
writer  in  the  National  Review  for  July,  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Harris,  who  seems  to  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Moorish  manners  and  customs, 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  describe  in  some 
detail  the  young  man's  daily  environment  and 
course  of  life. 

Mr.  Harris  characterizes  the  Sultan  as  <<a 
mysterious  figure,  half  grand,  half  pathetic — 
the  center  of  fanaticism,  yet  himself  far  from  a 
fanatic,  possessing,  as  he  undoubtedly  does,  a 
tendency  toward  European  thought  and  civiliza- 
tion— a  tendency  that  has  before  now  been  the 
ruin  of  an  Oriental  potentate. 

**A  descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed, 
through  Fatima  and  Ali,  and  the  Filali  Shereefs, 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  is  possessed  of  no  little  holi- 
ness, and  claims  for  himself — a  claim  disputed  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey — the  titles  of  •  Khalifa  *  and 
*  Commander  of  the  Faithful. '  Besides  these  two 
sultans,  there  are  other  pretenders  to  these  Inghest 
honors  of  Islam,  among  others  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat and  the  Imam  of  Yemen — Ahmed  ed-Din. 

«*The  dynasty  from  which  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
is  directly  descended,  and  from  which  he  inherited 
the  throne,  has  governed  Morocco  with  more  or 
less  success — but  always  autocratically — since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  son 
of  a  fugitive  Shereef  from  Arabia  became  Sultan 
of  Sijilmassa  in  Tafilet.  It  was  this  refugee's 
direct  descendants  who  united  all  Morocco  under 
one  sultan,  and  even  in  the  official  titles  of  the 
present  Sultan  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Mara- 
kesh, Sus  and  Tafilet,  are  separately  stated. " 

GOVERNMENT   BY   GRAND    VIZIERS. 

The  father  of  the  present  Sultan,  the  late 
Malai  el- Hassan,  died  in  1895,  while  engaged  on 
a  military  expedition  in  the  central  provinces  of 
Morocco.   His  chamberlain,  Si  Ahmed  Ben  Musa, 
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had  the  dead  sultan'a  young  son,  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz,  proclaimed  at  once  as  ruler,  with  himself 
88  grand  vizier.  This  post  Si  Ahmed  contrived 
to  hold  until  iiis  death,  in  April,  1900. 

"Under  the  rigime  of  Si  AUmed,  Miilai  Abdul 
Aziz'  personality  never  made  itself  felt.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  masterful  vizier  awed  and 
frightened  the  young  Sultan,  thus  persuading 
him  to  appear  as  little  as  possible  in  public,  and 
to  grant  interviews  to  no  one.  By  thia  means 
all  the  power  lay  in  Si  Ahmed's  hands,  and  iie 
was  not  elow  to  make  use  of  it.  He  amassed  a 
fortune,  the  extent  of  wliich  was  only  known  by 
the  Sultan  when  his  property,  confiscated  at  his 
death,  as  is  the  custom  with  all  officials  in 
Morocco,  catne  to  be  counted— and  then  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz'  eyes  were  opened  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  served  by  this  most  trusted 
of  servants,  A  temp:irary  grand  vizier,  Haj 
Mukhtar,  was  put  in  his  place,  while  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz  began  to  assert  his  own  authority.  Many 
sensational  events  have  happened  in  the  last  year 
in  Morocco.  One  grand  vizier  has  died,  another 
has  been  retired  with  conGscation  of  all  his  prop- 
erty, a  lord  chamberlain,  a  master  of  the  horse, 
the  governor  of  Morocco  City,  and  its  mayor  have 
all  in  turn  been  arrested  and  tlieir  property  seized 
by  the  crown." 

To-day,  the  power  behind  the  throne  is  Kaid 
Mehedi-el-Menebhi,  the  Sultan'a  favorite  adviser 
and  grand  vizier,  who  went  to  London  at  the 
head  of  the  special  embassy.  The  revolutionary 
changes  of  the  past  year  mark  the  successive  steps 
of  El-Menebhi's  rise  to  supreme  power  in  the 
State. 

THE   SOLTAN'B   daily    PURSUITS. 

As  to  the  character  of  Abdul  Aziz  himself, 
Mr.  Harris  says  : 

"He  is  very  young  still,  probably  not  more 
than  twenty,  and  with  aU  the  temptations  and 
want  of  restraint  with  which  he  is  surrounded  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  tbouph  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  his  pursuits  are  frivolous  and  ill 
suited  to  the  almost  holy  position  which  he  fills. 
That  he  has  plenty  of  intelligence,  there  is  no 
doubt.  He  has  taken  to  photography  with  such 
a  will  that  he  obtains  the  most  excellent  results. 
He  develops  and  prints  his  own  photographs, 
and  even  mounts  them  himself — and  very  excel- 
lent specimens  of  art  they  are.  He  shows  a 
great  interest  In  all  new  inventions,  and  is  not 
content  in  being  merely  shown  their  workings, 
but  insists  upon  understanding  their  method  of 
construction. 

"In  person,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  is  tall  and 
well  built.  His  expression  is  intelligent,  and 
were  his  complexion  a  little  healthier  in  color  he 


would  be  a  distinctly  handsome  youth.  As  yet 
he  hae  no  sign  of  a  beard  or  mustache— a  Moor 
never  shaves  oS  either — but  he  wears  two  large 
locks  of  hair  protruding  from  under  his  turban 
over  each  ear.  In  bis  long,  white.  Sowing  robee 
be  presents  a  fine  figure,  and  on  horseback  ap- 


pears most  regal.  He  is  apparently  an  expert 
rider,  and  the  writer  has  seldom  seen  a  finer  pic- 
ture than  the  young  Sultan  fighting  a  rearing 
roan  horse  that  he  was  riding.  He  showed  no 
sign  of  fear,  and  sat  his  saddle  of  apple-green 
silk  and  gold  embroidery  with  a  fimmeae  that 
was  really  excellent. 

"The  every-day  life  of  a  Sultan  of  Morocco  is 
a  simple  one,  and  most  of  bis  days  are  passed 
within  the  palace  walls.  It  is  seldom,  except  at 
the  great  religions  feasts  or  at  the  reception  of 
some  European  minister,  that  his  Shereefian  maj- 
esty appears  in  public,  though  he  daily  passes 
some  of  his  time  in  a  courtyard  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  offices  of  the  various  government 
officials.  Here  in  a  small  room  he  is  visited  by 
his  viziers  and  matters  of  state  are  placed  before 
him,  though  in  this  respect  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
gives  less  time  to  public  affairs  than  did  his 
father,  the  late  sultan.  Five  times  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  when  the  Mueddin  chants  the  call 
to  prayer  from  the  mosque  towers,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Ameer  el-Mumeuin — Commander  of  the 
Faithful — to  lie  present,  and  to  lead  the  prostra- 
tions of  the  worshipers." 
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BL-MENEBHI'S    POLITICAL   PROSPECTS. 

*  ♦  The  ministers  of  the  Sultan  who  come  actually 
in  contact  with  him  are  the  grand  vizier,  the 
chamberlain,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the 
vizier  of  war  and  foreign  affaii*s.  It  is  the  grand 
vizier,  however,  Kaid  Mehedi  el-Menebhi,  who 
explains  matters  to  his  majesty,  and  all  the  others 
are  but  instruments  in  his  hands,  and  unable  to 
arrange  even  the  simplest  matters  without  his 
sanction.  El-Menebhi  has  rendered  vacant  nearly 
all  these  above-mentioned  posts,  within  a  year 
or  so,  by  arresting  their  holders,  and  has  skill- 
fully appointed  himself  and  his  relations  to  fill 
them,  and  unless  any  very  unforeseen  event 
occurs  his  power  and  influence  are  likely  to  be 
paramount  for  a  long  time  to  come.  He  has 
youth,  energy,  wealth,  and  ambition,  the  four 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  successful  political 
career  in  Morocco." 

Mr.  Hariis  says  in  conclusion  : 

*»  There  is  little  hope  for  Morocco  from  with- 
in. No  reforms  will  be  introduced  voluntarily. 
Whether  Europe  could  insist  upon  some  amelio- 
ration in  the  condition  of  the  country  is  too  large 
a  question  to  discuss  here.  The  young  Sultan  is 
intelligent,  but  his  intelligence  wants  guiding  in 
the  right  direction." 


MANNERS  FOR  MEN. 

THE  Monthly  Review  has  already  done  good 
service  in  publishing  the  diary  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  This  month  it  publishes 
a  document  of  almost  equal  interest,  being  the 
advice  given  by  the  Ameer  to  his  son  Nasrullah, 
on  the  eve  of  his  visit  to  England.  The  advice 
is  contained  in  a  series  of  thirty-five  paragraphs, 
eacli  signed  by  the  Ameer,  and  giving  the  most 
minute  instructions  as  to  what  Nasrullah  must 
say  and  do  when  brought  mto  contact  with  Eu- 
ropeans. Both  politics  and  manners  are  dealt 
with  in  detail,  negative  prohibition  taking  up  the 
greater  part. 

POLITICS. 

The  Ameer  evidently  values  reticence. 

XI.  If  you  are  asked  about  the  oonstruction  of  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  in  Afghanistan,  you  most  say  :  **I 
am  not  authorized  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  therefore 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other."— Si(7ned  by  me, 

XII.  If  you  are  asked  about  the  commerce  and  trade 
in  Afghanistan,  or  if  it  be  mentioned  that  it  has  de- 
creased, yon  must  give  the  answer :  **  Before  this  for- 
eigners have  had  the  control  of  commerce  in  Afghan- 
istan, which  the  Afghan  merchants  have  taken  up 
themselves  now,  and  I  hope  it  will  make  good  progress 
nnder  the  merchants  of  the  Afghan  nation."— £[igne<Z 
by  me. 


XVI.  If  you  are  asked  whether  the  Afghanistan  peo- 
ple are  displeased  with  their  government  or  not,  you 
must  answer  as  follows:  That  you  have  not  heard 
about  their  displeasure  or  discontent,  "but  if  you  peo- 
ple hear  no  more  about  it  than  we  do  in  Afghanistan, 
then  you  need  not  ask  m»y— Signed  by  me. 

If  Nasrullah  met  the  Czar  he  was  to  say  that 
he  was  very  pleased  with  his  frontier  officials. 
If  asked  in  general  about  Russia,  he  was  to  say, 
<<If  Russia  should  not  be  aggressive  toward 
Afghanistan,  we  would  not  be  aggressive  toward 
Russia." 

There  are  furtlier  instructions  as  to  the  giving 
of  money  in  charity,  and  also  as  to  presents,  and 
modes  of  address.  The  Ameer  also  told  his  son 
to  engage  a  good  mining  engineer,  and  to  buy 
from  two  thousand  to  ten  thousand  magazine 
rifles,  with  two  thousand  cartridges  each 

But  some  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs 
deal  with  European  manners  : 

XXVII.  When  you  are  in  the  company  of  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  especially  when  any  ladies  are  present,  you 
must  take  care  not  to  spit  and  not  to  put  fingers  into 
your  nose,  etc.  You  can  smoke  in  the  presence  of  gen- 
tlemen, but  when  ladies  are  present  you  must  take 
their  permission  before  smoking.— Stoned  by  me. 

XXVIII.  You  may  shake  hands  with  gentlemen  at 
the  time  of  first  introduction,  but  with  the  ladies  you 
must  only  make  a  bow  when  you  are  first  introduced, 
but  not  shake  hands  till  you  meet  them  a  second  time. — 
Signed  by  me. 

XXIX.  Ladies  can  shake  hands  with  their  gloves  on, 
but  a  gentleman  ought  to  take  off  the  glove  of  his  right 
hand  to  shake  hands,  and  for  this  reason  generally  the 
gentlemen  wear  gloves  on  their  left  hand  and  keep  the 
glove  of  the  right  hand  off  to  be  able  to  shake  hands 
without  any  delay ;  but  they  can  shake  hands  with 
gloves  on  after  it  is  evening.— Sia^ied  by  me. 

WITH    THE    QUEEN. 

The  advice  as  to  Nasrullah's  bearing  with  the 
Queen  is  a  model : 

II.  On  your  going  to  see  her  majesty  the  Queen  in 
London,  you  must  look  upon  her  with  the  same  dignity 
and  respect  as  yon  look  upon  our  ** Royal  Court;'*  to 
respect  her  majesty  more  than  myself  is  unnecessary 
show  of  flattery,  and  to  pay  her  less  respect  than  my- 
self is  rudeness  and  against  courtesy.  I  need  not  give 
you  more  details  and  full  particalars  in  this  respect,  as 
you  daily  practise  how  to  pay  your  respects  and  in  what 
manner  to  appear  before  my  royal  court.— b'igried  by 
me. 

The  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  alone  was  to 
be  shown  <<  special  marks  of  friendship  and 
affection :  " 

You  must  respect  him  as  you  respect  your  elder 
brother,  and  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  Sultan  on 
my  behalf  repeatedly,  and  you  must  tell  him  that  you 
are  thankful  to  Almighty  God  that  you  have  had  the 
good  luck  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  his  ao- 
quaintanoe. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  HAFFIA. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  July  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  on  '*Push 
Larrikinism  in  Australia,"  written  by  a  gentle- 
man who  acted  as  solicitor  for  one  of  these  pecul- 
iar societies,  and  who,  being  in  England,  feels 
safe  enough  from  their  vengeance  to  make  an 
exposS  of  their  organization  and  methods.  The 
Pushes,  which  are  very  widespread  and  numer- 
ous, are  a  sort  of  vulgarized  Maffia,  and  they  pos- 
sess a  political  influence  which  reminds  us  of 
Tammany  Hall.  The  members  of  the  Pushes 
are  primarily  << larrikins"  and  **  Hooligans,"  but 
the  persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
the  police  has  driven  them  to  adopt  a  formal  or- 
ganization, which  makes  them  a  terror  both  to 
harmless  civilians  and  aspiring  politicians.  In 
Sydney,  many  parts  of  the  city  are  so  infested 
with  these  larrikins  that  for  years  it  has  been 
impossible  for  unarmed  civilians  to  venture  out 
after  dusk.  Formerly  the  Pushes  were  insolent 
and  open  in  their  methods,  for  they  dealt  with 
an  unarmed  police.  Now  the  police  are  armed 
with  revolvers,  and  the  Pushes  have  in  conse- 
quence adopted  secret  and  cunning  methods  for 
attaining  their  ends.  For  the  police,  on  being 
armed,  undertook  a  series  of  fei'ocious  reprisals 
against  their  enemies.  Some  years  age,  the 
Pushes  beat  their  victims  openly  to  death  in  pres- 
ence of  policemen  ;  now  the  victims  disappear 
mysteriously,  until  they  are  found  in  some  lonely 
spot  beaten  to  death.  As  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  Pushes  take  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies, the  writer  says : 

*»The  first  and  most  stringent  principle  of 
push  law  enforces  obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority. '<What  the  king  says  goes,*  is  their 
own  phrase,  and  contravention  of  the  maxim  is 
punishable  in  the  first  instance  with  the  <sock,' 
in  the  second  with  death.  The  sock  is  not  an 
entirely  original  species  of  torture,  but  it  is  popu- 
lar with  all  larrikins,  who  dearly  love  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  its  infliction.  The  offender 
is  stripped,  gagged,  and  sti-apped  face  downward 
along  an  ordinary  wooden  bench,  whereupon  the 
executioners  beat  him  in  turn  with  a  stocking 
filled  with  wet  sand  until  his  flesh  is  completely 
raw.  He  is  then  salted,  and  kept  in  durance 
until  recovery.  On  such  occasions  proceedings 
are  conducted  with  the  gravest  decorum, — no 
one  is  permitted  to  speak,  and  unnecessary  vio- 
lence is  sternly  prohibited.  No  sympatliy  is 
manifested  for  the  victim,  and  such  a  circum- 
stance as  a  protest  against  the  barbarity  of  the 
punishment  is  absolutely  unknown.  The  death 
penalty  is  rarely  exacted,  except  against  outsid- 
ers who  have  incurred  the  pusii  vengeance  ;  but 
in  either  case  the  method  employed  is  the  same. 


The  king  chooses  for  executioners  a  score  of  his 
subjects,  of  whom  at  least  seven  are  the  latest 
recruits  of  the  order.  The  victim,  who  is  often 
stalked  for  months  before  he  can  be  found  in  or 
decoyed  to  a  favorable  spot,  is,  when  caught, 
surrounded,  stunned,  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
No  lethal  weapon  is  employed,  but  each  of  the 
push  silently  kicks,  and  continues  to  kick,  the 
body  of  the  prostrate  wretch  until  life  is  extinct. 
The  whole  twenty  are  thus  equally  rendered 
guilty  of  murder,  and  probably  no  member  of 
any  push  has  been  enrolled  for  a  longer  period 
than  two  years  without  being  thus  stamped  with 
the  hall-mark  of  pushdom,  which  is  the  brand  of 
Cain." 

The  methods  by  which  they  prevent  betrayal 
on  the  part  of  ex -members  of  the  societies  are 
equally  ingenious : 

<<  If  a  member  desires  to  sever  his  connection 
with  his  push,  or  to  depart  from  the  push  district 
in  order  to  reside  elsewhere,  he  is  allowed  to  do 
so  only  after  signing  a  confession  of  having 
single-handed  committed  the  last  capital  crime 
of  which  the  push  is  jointly  and  severally  guilty. 
This  document — and  there  are  many  such — ^is 
handed  to  the  king,  who  filQ3  it  in  the  Push  Book, 
which  precious  porfolio  is  naturally  kept  in  a 
place  of  security.  This  book  is  the  one  really 
weak  spot  in  the  push  system." 

PUSH   POLITICS. 

The  Pushes  are  active  in  politics.  The  A  ustralian 
constituencies  are  small,  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
Pushes  may  easily  turn  the  scale.  When  a  can- 
didate for  Parliament  is  announced,  the  Pushes 
immediately  take  him  in  hand.  Hints  are  con- 
veyed to  him  to  modify  his  platform  in  order  to 
fall  in  with  the  larrikin  interest.  If  he  does  so, 
his  meetings  are  well  attended.  But  if  he  re- 
fuses, and  is  rejected  by  the  Push,  Iiis  meetings 
are  broken  up,  and  can  only  be  held  under  police 
protection.  Respectable  persons  will  not  attend 
his  meetings  for  fear  of  riots,  and  his  cause  is 
practically  lost. 

THE    OBJECTS    OF   THE   PUSH. 

The  primary  ambitions  of  all  Pushes  are  iden- 
tical. They  seek  amusement.  At  one  time  they 
formed  themselves  into  clubs  to  which  in  mockery 
they  gave  fashionable  titles.  It  was  their  rough 
and  violent  methods  of  amusing  themselves  tliat 
made  them  social  pariahs,  and  police  persecu- 
tion gradually  turned  them  into  criminal  secret 
societies.  So  far  did  they  go  that  the  New 
South  Wales  Legislature  found  it  necessary  to 
constitute  <*  assault  with  intent  "a  capital  of- 
fense, and  two  have  actually  been  executed  for 
this  offense. 
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THEIR   MORALS. 

Yet  the  Pushes  have  a  strict  discipline  of  their 
own.  Drunkenness  is  absolutely  forbidden,  and 
sometimes  even  punished  with  death.  The  Pushes 
are  obliged  to  lead  continent  lives,  and  if  they 
marry,  to  maintain  their  families  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Gambling  is  encouraged,  but  failure  to 
pay  a  gambling  debt  is  punished  by  clipping  the 
offender's  right  ear,  and  strict  honesty  is  enforced 
among  the  members  themselves.  Few  larrikins 
are  professional  criminals,  and  they  are  singularly 
fond  of  animals — so  fond,  indeed,  that  <'  Flash  as 
a  Chinkey's  horse,  fat  as  a  larrikin's  dog,"  has 
become  an  Australian  proverb. 


THE  STUDY  OF  MAN. 

WITH  all  the  scientific  research  now  going 
on  in  the  world,  the  complaint  is  made 
that  the  study  of  living  man  as  he  is  to-day  is 
sadly  neglected.  This  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  a  practical  and  even  necessary  line  of  inquiry, 
especially  as  regards  the  period  of  childhood  and 
youth  ;  but  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Donald,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
May,  that  child-study  receives  as  yet  but  scant 
sup[K)rt,  and  that  tlie  first  case  in  all  history  of 
a  thorough  scientific  study  of  a  human  being  is 
that  made  on  the  French  novelist,  Zola,  in  1897, 
by  a  group  of  French  specialists. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  results  from  recent 
incomplete  studies  of  modern  man  undertaken 
by  investigators  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
Mr.  MacDonald  gives  a  number  of  their  conclu- 
sions. These  statements  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
general  sense  only — i.e.,  as  true  in  77205^  of  the 
cases  investigated.  Following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  conclusions  of  these  investigators, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  MacDonald  : 

**  Maximum  growth  in  height  and  weight  oc- 
curs in  boys  two  years  later  than  in  girls  (Bow- 
ditch). 

' '  First-bom  children  excel  later- born  in  stature 
and  weight  (Boas). 

'  <  Healthy  men  ought  to  weigh  an  additional  5 
pounds  for  every  inch  in  height  beyond  6 1  inches, 
at  which  height  they  ought  to  weight  120  pounds 
(Lancaster). 

*«  Chest -girth  increases  constantly  with  height, 
and  is  generally  half  the  length  of  the  body 
( Lands  berger). 

**  Chest-girth  and  circumference  of  head  in- 
crease in  parallel  lines  ^Daffner). 

**  The  relatively  large  size  of  head  as  compared 
with  body  m  children  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
from  birth  on  the  child  needs  its  brain  and  senses 
as  much  as  when  grown  (Weissenberg), 


"Boys  grow  more  regularly  than  girls,  but 
the  growth  of  girls  during  school  years  is  greater 
than  that  of  boys  (Schmidt). 

<  <  In  boys  in  school  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremities  increase  with  age  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  lower  extremities,  because  of  their 
sitting  more  than  standing  (Kotelmann). 

"Children  bom  in  summer  are  taller  than 
those  bom  in  winter  (Combe). 

<  <  Boys  of  small  frames  often  have  large  heads 
and  are  deficient  in  repose  of  character,  and  when 
the  chest  is  contracted  and  mental  action  slow, 
this  mental  condition  is  due,  probably,  to  lack  of 
supply  of  purified  blood  (Liharzik). 

"  Delicate,  slender  people  are  much  more  sub- 
ject to  typhoid  fever  than  to  consumption  (Hil- 
derbrand). 

«*Some  defective  children  are  overnormal — 
that  is,  they  are  taller  and  heavier  than  other  chil- 
dren (Hasse). 

* '  Growth  degenerates  as  we  go  lower  in  the 
social  scale  (British  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Science). 

* » Dull  children  are  lighter  and  precocious  chil- 
dren heavier  than  the  average  child  (Porter). 

"  As  circumference  of  head  increases,  mental 
ability  increases  ;  it  being  understood  that  race 
and  sex  are  the  same  (MacDonald). 

"Urban  life  decreases  stature  from  five  years 
of  age  on  (Peckham). 

*»  Truant  boys  are  inferior  in  weight,  height, 
and  chest-girth  to  boys  in  general  (Kline). 

"City  children  are  more  vivacious,  but  have 
less  power  of  endurance,  than  country  children 
(Liharzik)." 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  HISSING  LINK. 

IN  the  course  of  a  readable  sketch  of  Prof. 
Ernst  Haeckel  in  the  August  McClure^s^ 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  tells  something  of  the 
scientist's  mission  in  the  island  of  Java.  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel  went  to  Java  in  September  of  last 
year  to  investigate  further  along  the  lines  of  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Dubois,  a  Dutch  army  surgeon. 
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THE    '<  APE-MAN       OP   JAVA. 

Dr.  Dubois  ''found  some  fossilized  bones,  which 
upon  careful  examination  proved  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  hitherto  unknown  animal  partaking  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ape  and  some 
of  man.  Dr.  Dubois  gave  this  animal  the  name 
Pithecanthropus  erect  us  (ape-man),  and  upon  its 
exhibition  at  the  zoological  congress  at  Leyden 
in  1895  a  number  of  the  world's  greatest  zoolo- 
gists and  paleontologists  at  once  declared  that  it 
was  of  a  certainty  one  of  the  *  missing  links*  con- 
necting man  with  his  ape- like  ancestors.  Judged 
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by  the  length  of  the  femur,  or  thigh-bone — that 
of  the  left  leg — the  creature  must  have  been 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  a  modern  man.  But  the 
shape  of  the  skull  indicates  that  he  was  only  a 
little  more  intelligent  than  the  apes,  the  size  of 
his  brain  being  only  about  two-tliirds  that  of  a 
civilized  man,  although  equal  to  that  of  a  modern 
Veddah  woman  of  Ceylon,  the  human  being 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  This  ances- 
tor of  ours  was  probably  well  covered  with  hair, 
was  tailless,  like  the  present-day  baboons  and 
men,  and  had  the  power  of  walking  upright. 
His  arms  were  doubtless  long,  so  that  he  might 
climb  and  swing  about  among  the  trees  of  his 
native  jungle.  Curiously  enough,  also,  certain 
growths  on  the  tliifjh-bone  of  tliis  ages-dead  crea- 
ture indicate  that  duritig  life  he  was  lame,  suf- 
feiing  from  a  malady  to  cure  which  in  man 
requires  the  most  careful  hospital  treatment. 
And  yet  there  are  evidences  that  the  creature 
recovered,  though  possibly  remaining  lame,  and 
it  may  have  been  that  it  was  on  account  of  this 
serious  handicap  in  life  that- his  skeleton  reached 
the  place  where  it  was  preserved  through  all  the 
centuries,  while  his  fellow -ape -men  wholly  disap- 
peared. 

HE   LIVED    270,000    YEARS   AGO. 

**  In  the  jungles  of  southeastern  Asia  and  the 
islands  near  by,  which  have  long  been  known  to 
science  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and 
which  are  still  inhabited  by  the  very  lowest  or- 
ders of  human  beings,  the  pithecanthropus  lived 
with  the  elephant,  tapir,  rhinoceros,  lion,  hippo- 
potamus, gigantic  pangolin,  hyena,  and.  other 
animals,  remains  of  which  w^ere  found  round 
about  him.  It  has  been  computed  that  this  an- 
cestor lived  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of 
our  last  glacial  epoch,  some  270,000  years  ago. 
In  other  words,  about  17,000  generations  have 
been  born  and  have  died  between  him  and  our- 
selves. It  will  assist  our  understanding  of  what 
this  relationship  really  means  to  know  that  merely 
250  generations  carry  us  back  beyond  the  dawn 
of  history,  5,000  years  ago. 

<♦  To  the  discovery  of 'these  few  bones  the 
scientific  world  attached  the  utmost  importance, 
as  giving  indisputable  visual  evidence  of  one  of 
tlie  steps  by  which  the  ape- form  of  creature  has 
developed  tlirough  the  processes  of  evolution  to 
the  man-form.  Yet  the  discovery,  though  im- 
mensely significant,  was  meager  enough.  Here 
were  two  bits  of  bone,  a  skull-cap  and  a  femur 
and  two  teeth,  very  dark  of  color  and  thoroughly 
petrified — all  too  little  to  satisfy  the  knowledge- 
seeking  appetite  of  the  zoSlogist.  Consequently, 
Dr.  Dubois  pursued  his  investigations  in  Java, 
spending  much  money  in  making  further  excava- 


tions, but  to  no  purpose  so  far  as  the  discovery 
of  other  remains  of  the  ape-man  was  concerned. 
And  finally  Professor  Haeckel  himself  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Java,  hoping,  yet  hardly  expect- 
ing, to  find  some  further  evidences  of  the  *■  miss- 
ing link.' 


»i 


THE    <<  MISSING  LINK"    NOT   INDISPENSABLE. 

<<It  is  significant  that,  although  he  is  now  in 
the  land  of  the  pithecanthropus  on  such  an   er- 
rand. Professor  Haeckel  has  long  asserted   that 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  man  is  complete  In  all 
of  its  essential  details ;  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  fill  in  here  and  there  such  concrete 
evidences  as  paleontological  and  zoological  re- 
search shall  reveal.     This  belief  in  the  thoiough 
establishment  of  the  law  of  development  is  vig- 
orously expressed  in  all  of  Professor  Haeckel's 
later  books,  especially  in  his  great  work,  *  Sys- 
tematic Phylogeny,'  which  comprehends  in  three 
volumes,  on  an  immense  scale,  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds, 
living  and  extinct,  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  ev- 
olution— a  vast  pedigree- tree,  with  man  at  the 
top  and  the  lowest,  non  nucleated  cell  at  the  bot- 
tom.    To  such  a  scientist  as  Professor  Haeckel, 
therefore,  there  is  in  theory  no  <  missing  link,' 
— the  scheme  of  creation  is  complete.     If  there 
are  links  between  different  species   of  animals 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  the  ages — 
and    there   are   many   such — the   scientist    may 
name  and  describe  them  with   great  accuracy, 
fitting  them  into  his  pedigree  as   hypotlietical 
species.     The    'search   for   the    missing    link/ 
therefore,  becomes  a  search  either  for  the  ac- 
tual fossil  bones  of  missing  species,  or  else  for 
the   living   representative  of  those  species,   al- 
ready   anticipated    by    scientists.     Twenty-five 
years  before  Dubois  unearthed  the  bones  of  the 
ape-man  in  Java,  Professor  Haeckel  had  foreseen 
just  such  a  creature,  and  had  given  it  in  his  ped- 
igree the  name  Pithecanthropus  allalus." 


TIGERS  KILLED  TO  ORDER. 

SEARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  July  Temple 
•  Bar^  writes  upon  the  supernatural  in  India. 
The  particulars  he  gives  about  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  natives  over  wild  animals 
will  give  rise  to  many  incredulous  questionings. 
The  charm-vender,  who  in  this  case  was  a  wizened, 
emaciated,  feeble  old  person,  would  make  no 
promises  to  Mr.  Wilmot  and  his  friend  that  tigers 
would  be  forthcoming  on  the  morrow,  but  he 
consented  to  join  the  hunt.  Mr.  Wilmot  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  events  which  then 
took  place : 

<  *  I  was  both  astonished  and  angry  when  the 
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tiger-charmer  stopped  at  the  edge  of  a  small 
patch  of  grass  which  might  have  concealed  a  pig 
or  deer,  but  certainly  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
aSurd  suitable  cover  for  a  tiger.  When  I  rep- 
resented this  to  the  old  man,  he  merely  replied  : 
'The  tiper  is  there;'  and  we,  traversing  the 
grass,  passed  out  on  the  other  side  without  dis- 
covering any  living  creature.  We  again  appealed 
to  our  leader  to  cease  his  fooling  and  take  ua  to  a 
more  suitable  apot,  but  were  met  by  the  B&me 
stolid  reply, 

SIX   TIGEBS   IN   FIVE    DATS. 

"There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try 
agnin.  and  this  time  we  discovered  an  immense 
tijiLT  lying  crouched  between  two  elephants.  He 
arose  on  being  discovered,  and  walked  slowly 
ill  front  of  tlie  liowdah  to  the  edge  of  the  patch 
of  grass  ;  there  turning  in  a  dazed  way,  he  calmly 
regai-ded  us,  and  fell  at  once  with  a  bullet  be- 
hind the  shouhler.  The  extraordinary  behavior 
of  this  tiger  impressed  me  more  as  a  sportsman 
than  the  proceedings  of  the  old  man  ;  but  we 
both  ackrowledged  that  the  incident  was  in  every 
way  uncanny.  It  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  and 
the  bell  again  sounding,  we  were  led  in  a  bee 
line  to  another  tiger,  which  suffered  itself  to  be 
slaughtered  in  a  similar  manner.  In  five  days 
we  Ijagged  six  tigers,  and  only  desisted  because 
the  old  man  explained  that  if  we  killed  all  the 
tigers  his  trade  in  charms  would  be  ruined.  Con- 
cluding that  virtue  lay  in  the  bell,  we  offered 
large  sums  for  its  purchase  ;  these  were  sternly 
declined,  the  owner  protesting  that  he  would  not 
part  with  it  till  his  death,  and  then  only  to  his 


INDIAK  BASKETRY  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

ALTHOUGH  specimens  of  Indian  basket 
work  now  command  far  higher  prices 
that  formerly,  it  is  a  regi-ettable  fact  that  the  art 
itself  is  dying  out ;  the  squaws  who  practise  it 
are  not  receiving  anything  like  fair  return  for 
their  skill  and  industry,  nor  does  the  rising  gen* 
eration  feel  encouraged  to  continue  in  so  uuprofit- 
able  an  employment. 

Probably  no  one  in  this  country  has  made  a 
more  thorough  study  of  Indian  basketry  than  the 
curator  of  the  National  Museum,  Prof.  Otis  T. 


EFFICACY   OF   A    "  CHABM. 

The  tiger- charmer,  however,  taught  Mr,  "Wil- 
niot's  orderly  a  charm  which  he  said  would  de- 
liver tigers  into  their  hands.  A  few  days  later 
they  tried  the  cliarm  on  an  old  and  cunning 
tiger,  with  the  following  results  ; 

"  I  was  full  of  faith  in  our  venture,  resolved 
in  my  own  mind  that  if  nothing  happened  it 
would  be  due  to  some  error  in  our  incantations  ;  . 
and  in  this  frame  of  mind  I  was  not  surprised  to 
see  our  tiger  arise  from  beneath  a  thorn  bush  in 
a  most  unlikely  locality  and  walk  in  the  usual 
dazed  condition  in  front  of  the  line  of  elephants. 
His  appearance  and  behavior  were  greeted  with 
a  murmur  of  satisfaction  by  the  elephant- drivers  ; 
here,  they  said,  is  a  beast  we  have  all  known  for 
years,  and  who  has  already  shown  hiinseU'  supe- 
rior to  our  calculations  ;  today  he  is  indifferent 
to  his  fate  ;  what  manner  of  charm  is  this  that 
can  destroy  his  sense  ?  " 


Mason.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  North- 
weit  Magazine  for  June,  Pi-ofessor  Mason  de- 
scribes the  coiled  basketry  found  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  Pacific  slope.  Speaking  of  the  work 
done  by  the  squaws  of  the  Pomos,  tlie  Clickitats, 
the  Washoes,  and  the  Waacoes,  Professor  Mason 
says: 

"In  the  coiling  of  the  finer  pieces,  months 
of  steady  toil  are  expended.  The  makers  of 
these  treasures  are  among  the  most  forlorn  artists 
on  earth.  One  is  filled  with  compassion  and 
amazement,  seeing  one  of  them  at  work,  herself 
unkempt,  her  garments  coarse  and  often  dirty, 
her  house  and  surroundings  suggestive  of  any- 
tliing  but  beauty.  Models,  drawings,  paiierns, 
pretty  bits  ot  color  effect,  she  has  none.  Her 
patterns  are  in  her  yiemory  and  imagination — 
in  the  mountains,   the  water- courses,    the  lakes 
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and  forests,  and  in  tribal  tales  and  myths.  Her 
tools  are  a  rude  knife,  a  pointed  bone ;  that  is 
all. 

"Yet  her  art  has  meanings  that  lie  beyond 
the  obvious  beauties  of  the  workmanship.     The 
triangles  on  one  of  her  specimens  are  mountain- 
peaks  ;    every    one    with    a 
name.     Tbia    bold    cycloid, 
ascending    like    a     stairway 
from   bottom  to  top  of  an- 
other bowl,  is  tlie  trail  over 
which  weary  feet  must  pass  up 
the  shining  steps  of  nature. 
The  whole  basket  country  is  a 
range  of  verdiire-clad  moun- 
*S"""1«S     «•'"■■  "'■lire  the  ide.l  vege- 
jiE,  talion  for  tlie  basket-maker— 

tlie  redbiid,  tlie  Hind's  wil- 
low, and  the  carex  roots — reach  perfection  in 
certain  valleys.  For  tlieae  baskets  the  sounding 
beaches  of  the  Pacific  are  visited  for  tlieir  pearly 
shells,  and  the  forests  hunted  for  birds  of  bright- 
colored  plumage.  The  basket-maker  must  be 
mineralogist,  botanist,  geologist,  spinner,  weaver, 
colorist,  designer,  poet,  and  sorcerer." 

UARTELOrS   EFFECTS   IH   HOSAIC. 

■'Indian  basketry  is  either  plicated  with  the 
fingers  or  sewed  with  an  awl  or  needie.  It  is 
the  needie  or  'point'  basketry,  to  use  a  lace- 
maker's  term,  that  is  under  consideration  here. 
You  will  find  it  in  northern  Africa  in  the  soft, 
thick  ware  of  the  Moors ;  in  Siam,  done  in 
rattan,  wherein  the  regular  glossy  fiber  conspires 
with  the  small,  delicato  hand  of  the  artist ;  but 
in  perfection  you  will  find  it  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

"There,  varied  materials  take  away  the  mo- 
notony of  Africa  and  Asia,  Different-colored 
materials,  dyes  and  pigments,  overlaying  and 
appliquS  work,  feather  and  quill  work,  shell  and 
bead  work,  and,  above  all,  the  primitive  mythol- 
ogy dominating  the  ornamentation,  produce  the 
myriad  effects  over  which  the  collector  is  in  ec- 
stasies. Coiled  basketry  is  a  mosaic,  the  elements 
being  stitches  all  of  the  same  width  and  length. 
The  marvel  is  that  such  bold  effects  as  clouds, 
flames,  moun  tain -chains,  and  water  are  success- 
fully produced  within  these  limits. 

"The  most  delicately  woven  coiled  basket  in 
the  world  is  tlie  work  of  a  Vokiaia  woman,  liv- 
ing on  Russian  River,  California.  Her  name  is 
Keahbim,  and  if  she  had  lived  long  ago  she 
would  have  been  one  of  the  dryads,  for  all  wood 
lore  is  hers.  She  knows  where  the  slender  wil- 
lows grow,  and  can  see  beneath  the  ground  the 
tough  white  roots  of  the  sedge.  Keahbim  worked 
seven  months  continuously  on  the  little  treasure. 


no  bigger  than  a  pint  cup,  which  is  now  in  the 
National  Museum.  It  is  beyond  all  price,  tbia 
basket ;  for  the  magic  in  Keshbim's  stubby  fin- 
gers is  an  unequated  gift  that  will  die  with  ber. 

"The  foundation  of  the  basket  is  of  willow 
rods,  and  the  sewing  is  done,  not  with  linen 
thread,  but  with  rooU  split  so  fine  that  in  some 
parts  there  are  sixty  stitches  to  the  inch.  The 
design  is  the  pictograph  of  a  feast  at  which  Keah- 
bim would  give  this  basket  to  her  dearest  friend, 
demanding  something  equally  precious  in  return. 
On  the  bottom  are  black-and-white  squares  in 
checkerwork.  These  represent  the  mate  that 
she  will  spread  on  the  ground  at  the  feast.  The 
band  of  rhomboid  figures  around  the  bottom  is 
the  roof  of  the  dance-lodge,  with  rafters  crossed 
and  interlaced.  The  human  figures  about  the 
top  are  Keshbim  and  her  friends,  men  and  women 
dancing  and  celebrating  the  food-falling,  or 
acorn  .harvest . ' ' 

A  KIHO  WHO  CAN  WRITE. 

IN  the  July  Pearson's,  most  people  will  turn 
with  interest  to  Mr.  Robert  Sherard's  paper 
on  "  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,"  who,  however,  in- 
sists strongly  on  being  known  as  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.     Mr.  Sherard  says : 

"  All  things  taken  into  consideration,  one  may 
justly  describe  King  Oscar  as  the  most  accom- 
plished king  in  the  world.  He  is  an  excellent 
musician,  he  is  a  great  traveler,  he  ia  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  he  is  a  popular  poet  and  a  splendid 
speaker.  He  has  the  reputation,  also,  of  being 
a  wit.  And  he  has  found  time  to  distinguish 
himself  in  all  these  ways  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
ho  has  had,  as  a  king,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  monarch  of 
recent  years.  For  he  has  to  wear  two  crowns, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  a  single 
crown,  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  head  that  wears  two  crowns  always  ties 
uneasy. " 

A   DEMOCRATIC   BDLEB. 

The  King's  tastes  were  far  more  inclined  to- 
ward the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  with  literary 
and  musical  instincts  and  a  passion  for  traveling. 
He  would  never,  from  choice,  have  worn  a 
crown.  He  and  his  family  mix  freely  with  their 
people  ;  indeed,  in  many  ways  more  freely,  it 
would  seem,  than  any  European  Sovereign.  Mr. 
Shei'ard  says  : 

"  One  sees  them  everywhere.  I  have  ridden 
in  a  street  car  with  the  princes,  and  have  looked 
into  tlio  same  shop-window  as  the  King.  But 
this  familiarity  lias  bred  no  contempt,  but  ratber 
a  more  profound  feeling  of  attachment. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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"  There  is  no  king  in  Europe  who  is  more  ac- 
cessible in  his  kingly  capacity  than  King  Oscar. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  summer  months  any- 
body who  seeks  after  the  conversation  of  kings 
can  enjoy  a  chat  any*  day  on  the  front  at  Ostend 
with  Leopold  of  Belgium,  who  is  always  ready 
for  a  'crack'  with  strangers  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance, but  there  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is 
under  an  incognito, 

<  <  The  audience-room  at  Stockholm  is  open  to 
all.  No  other  form  of  presentation  is  needed 
than  the  mere  formality  of  writing  one's  name  in 
a  book  three  days  before  the  open  reception  is 
held,  which  takes  place  every  week,  while  the 
King  is  in  Stockholm,  on  Tuesday  afternoons. 
Here  people  of  every  class  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  say  nothing  of  curious  foreign- 
ers with  their  red  guide-books  in  their  hands, 
may  be  seen  in  communion  with  their  monarch, 
— bulky  farmers  from  the  north,  squat  Lapps, 
bronzed  sailors,  and  frock-coated  townsmen.  He 
has  a  word  for  them  all." 

Besides  original  works,  the  King  has  published 
many  translations,  especially  from  German.  He 
is  an  early  riser,  and  a  hard,  systematic  worker, 
— altogether,  a  very  sympathique  character,  as 
the  French  would  say. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  FRENCH 

THEATER. 

MD' AY ENEL,  in  continuation  of  his  series 
•  of  articles  on  the  machinery  of  modern 
life,  begins  in  the  second  June  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  a  section  on  the  theater. 
Although,  as  is  well  known,  the  mounting  of 
stage  plays  in  Paris  is,  as  a  rule,  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  in  New  York  and  London,  it  is  still 
interesting  to  see  in  what  directions  French  man- 
agers spend  the  money  that  they  have  available. 
In  one  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  English 
and  American  theaters  compare  favorably  with 
French  ones — namely,  in  the  precautions  against 
fire.  The  French  fireman  is  a  soldier  who  is 
serving  his  three  years  with  the  colors,  and  counts 
the  days  before  his  release  with  the  impatience  of 
a  schoolboy  awaiting  the  holidays.  M.  d'Avenel 
found  in  one  of  the  Paris  theaters  the  scribbled 
words,  **  318  days  more  to-morrow  morning  ;  " 
indeed,  the  firemen  are  so  fond  of  writing  on  the 
walls  these  pathetic  inscriptions  that  one  often 
sees  notices  posted  forbidding  the  practice. 
Further,  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  adminis- 
trative stupidity,  there  are  never  the  same  fire- 
men at  a  given  theater  on  two  successive  nights, 
with  the  natural  result  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  geography  of  each 
theater  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  event  of  a  fire. 


To  pass  on  to  the  actual  arrangements  behind 
the  scenes,  M.  d'Avenel  complams  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  wings  in  French  theaters  ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  new  Op6ra  Comique,  the 
architect  of  which  was  so  anxious  to  provide 
staircases  and  corridors  and  foyers  in  front  that 
anything  like  a  procession  passing  across  the 
stage  has  to  go  through  the  manager's  office. 
The  accommodation  for  scenery  is  not  less  mea- 
ger ;  in  most  of  the  French  theaters,  as  a  rule, 
it  will  only  take  the  necessary  scenery  for  four  or 
Q.ye  acts,  and  if  more  is  wanted  it  must  be 
brought  from  the  quarters  at  Clichy,  where  is 
situated  the  storehouse  of  scenery  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  theaters  which  receive  a  subven- 
tion from  the  state.  Recently  the  government 
sold  the  other  storehouse  which  it  possessed. 

SHIFTING    SCENERY. 

It  is  a  curious  and  perhaps  rather  melancholy 
experience  to  go  through  a  miscellaneous  assort, 
ment  of  scenery ;  here  is  a  bit  of  bosky  dell 
carefully  numbered  *' Romeo  IV.  3,"  which 
means  that  it  is  wanted  for  the  fourth  act  of 
*<  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Of  course,  the  more  elab- 
orate pieces  of  scenery  require  a  large  number  of 
workmen  to  operate  them.  At  one  theater, 
where  a  piece  was  played  in  as  many  as  twenty 
scenes,  the  staff  of  mechanists  numbered  80  men, 
of  whom  only  12  were  employed  in  the  day-time, 
while  at  the  Op^ra  the  workmen  at  night  vary 
from  100  to  130,  with  75  men  employed  all  day. 

M.  d'Avenel  describes  in  great  detail  the  in. 
genious  devices  adopted  by  theatrical  managers 
to  produce  the  various  illusions  on  the  stage,  and 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  strength  of  tradition 
which,  for  example,  will  firmly  prevent  the 
change  from  day  into  night  or  from  night  into 
day,  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  play,  from 
being  effected  with  a  reasonable  gradation,  which, 
though  only  taking  a  few  minutes  longer,  would 
greatly  assist  the  illusion  in  the  spectator's  mind. 

176,000    POUNDS   OF   HAIR. 

As  regards  the  dresses  of  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, the  theaters  which  receive  a  state  sub- 
vention have  workrooms  in  which  the  clothes 
are  made,  while  the  other  theaters  order  them 
from  various  shops.  Among  other  interesting 
facts  which  M.  d'Avenel  tells  us  is  that  concerned 
with  the  amount  of  hair  required  for  theatrical 
wigs  and  beards ;  the  mere  weight  of  hair  an- 
nually required  in  France  for  this  purpose  is  not 
less  than  80,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  176,000 
^junds  avoirdupois.  About  half  this  vast  mass 
of  hair  comes  from  French  heads,  the  other  half 
from  Scandinavia,  Hungary,  iUUv^  W^  above 
all,  from  China  m^  Japan. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris,  Madame  Tinayer  de- 
scribes delightfully  a  delightful  exhibition. 
By  a  happy  inspiration,  the  charming  *  *  Little 
Palace,"  which  is  one  of  the  permanent  build mgs 
erected  in  connection  with  last  year's  great  ex- 
hibition, has  been  filled  with  every  kind  of  exhibit 
connected  with  children  and  infancy.  The  French, 
as  a  nation,  are  devoted  to  children — some  people 
think  too  devoted  ;  for  the  French  child,  save  in 
some  exceptional  cases,  really  lives  with  his  pa- 
rents, even  one-year-old  babies  being  often,  for 
instance,  present  at  all  tlie  family  meals.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  this  exhibition  the  tastes  of  all  those 
interested  in  children,  from  the  practical  and 
from  the  sentimental  point  of  view,  have  been 
consulted  ;  and  side  by  side  with  model  cradles, 
patent  feeding-bottles,  and  all  kinds  of  baby  in- 
cubators may  be  seen  a  marvelous  collection  of 
toys,  ancient  and  modern,  and  a  unique  set  of 
paintings  and  portraits  of  lovely  and  famous  chil- 
dren of  both  past  and  modern  days. 


<*WHEN    I    WAS    LITTLE. 


»» 


'< Every  visitor  to  this  exhibition,"  says  the 
writer,  **  cannot  but  feel,  as  he  walks  through 
the  room,  recollections  of  his  own  childhood 
crowd  upon  him,  and  even  the  most  frivolous 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  curiously  fleeting 
character  of  childhood."  Nowhere  is  this  more 
shown  than  in  the  section  of  the  exhibition  where 
are  gathered  together  the  portraits  of  famous 
people  in  early  youth,  including  touching  coun- 
terfeit presentments  of  the  luckless  Louis  VIL, 
the  King  of  Home  (the  Eaglet),  and  the  Frmce 
Imperial 

DOLLS   WHO   ARE   ORPHANS. 

Every  woman  who  remembers  how  great  a 
part  dolls  played  in  her  life  will  look  tenderly  at 
the  great  collection  of  orphan  dolls  here  gathered 
together,  and  which  range  from  medieval  wooden 
images,  dressed  in  gorgeous  brocades  and  cloths 
of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  modern  poupee,  who 
bears  an  almost  startling  resemblance  to  real  life. 
The  little  arms  which  on(;e  nursed  these  dolls  so 
tenderly  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  dust ;  and 
yet  these  orphan  dolls  seem  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  protection  far  more  than 
do  their  modern  sisters,  who,  however  perfect 
and  lifelike  in  appearance,  have  never  been 
played  with,  and  are,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
only  trade  exhibits. 

OLD -TIME   SCHOLARS. 

One  section  of  the  exhibition  sliows  us  schools 
and  scholars  of  every  century,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  learn  thsnt.  ift  J-hw  jcnatter  the  world  has  become 


really  more  humane.  Those  pictures,  for  in- 
stance, which  show  medieval  schools  nearly  al- 
ways chose  to  describe  the  unfortunate  scholar 
being  severely  punishfed.  Royal  children  were 
not  exempt  from  blows,  and'  Louis  XI II.  prob- 
ably owed  his  lifelong  delicacy  to  the  brutality 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  tutors.  Near 
by  may  be  seen  curious  drawings  done  by  chil- 
dren who  afterward  developed  into  the  great 
painters  of  their  day. 


THE  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  REUGIOUS 
TENDENCIES  OF  YOUNG  FRANCE. 

THE  editor  of  La  Revue,  thinking  that  France 
may  be  at  a  turning-point,  and  certainly  is 
at  a  critical  period,  of  her  history,  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  collecting,  through  their  presidents, 
the  views  of  all  the  chief  associations — political, 
religious,  and  social — into  which  French  youth 
has  banded  itself  together.  The  results,  given 
in  the  number  for  June  15.  are  as  instructive  as 
the  views  expressed  are  contradictory.  Mon- 
archists and  socialists.  Catholics,  anti-religionists, 
and  ecstatic  advocates  of  a  new  religion,  anti- 
Semites  crying  **d  has  les  Jui/Sy^^  and  federal- 
ists. On  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  French 
youth  is  hopeful,  but  the  brightness  is  twice 
overcast  by  the  darkness  of  the  most  hopeless 
pessimism.  The  general  opinion,  indeed,  is  that 
there  is  much  rotten  in  the  state  of  France.  This 
is  quietly  taken  for  granted  by  one  and  all. 

WHO    IS   TO   BE   THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  NEW  FBANCB  ? 

Cooperation,  association,  taking  power  from 
the  state  to  give  it  to  organized,  intelligent  labor, 
— in  some  form  or  other  the  cooperative  idea  has 
considerably  more  votes  than  any  other. 

Republicanism  also  finds  many  fervent  advo- 
cates, the  monarchists'  claim  being  voiced  by  a 
solitary  individual.  France,  says  one  writer,  is 
to  fulfill  Victor  Hugo's  ideal  and  be  a  Christ 
among  the  nations.  Republicanism,  provided 
that  it  unites  with  the  necessary  strength  the 
maximum  of  justice,  is  more  likely  to  give  France 
the  glorious  future  the  dawn  of  which  seems  to 
him  already  breaking. 

Religion  is  naturally  held  by  some,  and  espe- 
cially by  Catholic  associations,  to  be  the  one  solu- 
tion for  all  France's  diflBculties.  One  representa- 
tive thinks  that  the  old  religious  principles  being 
dead,  a  new  reli^^ion  must  l)e  founded.  Another 
pleads  for  a  religion  of  humanity ;  a  third  for 
''socialism  transformed  into  a  religion,"  ''able 
to  glorify  life  on  earth  and  exalt  human  dignity," 
adds  a  fourth.  Besides  the  advocates  of  the  new 
religions,  those  of  orthodox  Catholicism  are  ar- 
rayed in  considerable  force. 
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"Republicanism,  strongly  tinged  with  social- 
i«m, "  that  is  the  dominant  note  of  young  France 
ot  the  twentieth  century. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

"T^HE  English  School  and  Its  German  Rivals  " 
i-  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  article  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  July.  The  writer 
is  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes,  and  his  views  are  all  the 
more  interesting  because  he  apportions  praise  and 
blame  very  impartially,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
partisan  of  the  educational  system  of  either  coun- 
try. The  first  thing  he  notes  is  that  the  German 
school  is  philosophical  and  logical,  whereas  the 
British  school  is  like  the  British  constitution, — 
it  works  well,  but  nobody  knows  how  or  why. 
Mr.  Hughes  by  no  means  thinks  that  everything 
is  in  favor  of  the  German  system.     He  says  : 

<  <  I  believe  that  the  most  vajuable  factors,  such 
as  the  elasticity,  originality,  and  self-help,  which 
characterize  the  democratic  system,  and  which 
cannot  be  summed  up  and  estimated  in  a  com- 
parison such  as  1  am  making,  are  of  much  greater 
value  than  that  beautiful  symmetry  and  philo- 
sophical unity  that  undoubtedly  characterize  the 
more  highly  organized  system  of  Germany.'' 

KINDERGARTENS. 

In  Germany,  infant  schools  do  not  exist,  being 
replaced  in  large  towns  by  kindergartens,  for 
children  under  six  years  old.  The  German  kin- 
dergarten class  has  never  more  than  ten  pupils, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  British  class, 
which  contains  sometimes  sixty. 

Mr.  Hughes  says  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  French  and  German  children,  get  more 
schooling  and  leave  school  at  a  later  age  than 
English  children.  In  France,  a  child  may  leave 
school  at  eleven  if  he  pass  certain  examinations. 
Where  the  Engh'sh  child  has  eight  or  nine  years* 
schooling,  the  French  or  German  child  has  only 
seven  or  eig}it.  In  one  respect  the  Germans  are, 
however,  much  superior,  and  that  is  in  average 
attendance. 

CURRICULA. 

As  to  curricula,  Mr.  Hughes  says  : 
<<  First,  that  there  is  a  philosophical  basis  to 
German  education  ;  and,  second,  that  no  practical 
work  in  science  worth  speaking  of  is  done  in 
German  primary  or  higher  primary  schools,  and 
indeed  I  may  add  in  but  a  few  secondary  schools 
either.  Neither  do  we  find  that  the  girls  are 
taught  either  cookery  or  laundry  work,  nor  is 
manual  instruction  taken  up  in  the  German 
schools  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  we  might 
imagine  ;  for  example,  in  the  wealthy  and  pro- 
gressive city  of  Cologne  not  a  single  school  gives 


manual  training  a  place  in  its  curriculum.  In- 
deed, the  German  teacher  is  perfectly  candid  ;  he 
laughs  at  what  he  calls  these  new  fads  of  the 
English  teachers, — ^manual  training,  technical  edu- 
cation, and  what  not.  Now,  I  hope  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  speaking  of  the  aver- 
age German  teacher,  neither  conservative  nor 
revolutionary,  but  typical.  If  Germany  ousts 
England  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  it  will 
not  be  because  her  technical  training  is  better 
than  ours, — in  fact,  I  think  it  is  not, — but  be- 
cause either  her  primary  or  secondary  schools, 
or  both,  are  superior,  as  training-grounds,  to  the 
corresponding  English  schools.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  if  England  loses  her  commercial 
supremacy  it  will  be  because  of  her  ineflBcient  and 
inadequate  system  of  secondary  schools." 

German  children  are  taupjht  their  own  lan- 
guage very  carefully,  and  all  dialectical  idioms 
eliminated.  Handwriting  is  generally  very  good. 
Arithmetic  is  taught  on  the  blackboard  and  oral- 
ly, rarely  with  books  and  slates.  In  elementary 
science  England  is  ahead  of  Germany,  but  in 
modern  languages  she  is,  of  course,  behind.  In 
Germany,  teaching  is  a  fine  art ;  but  there  is, 
says  Mr.  Hughes,  a  certain  amount  of  formalism 
in  it. 

*<  The  teaching  is  sometimes  too  stereotyped 
in  character,  and  the  originality  and  resource- 
fulness characteristic  of  the  finest  teaching  are 
often  lacking  in  the  German  teaching  of  to-day. 
Still,  with  all  this,  the  more  I  study  and  think 
about  the  German  teacher,  the  more  I  admire 
the  care  with  which  he  builds  up  the  new  knowl- 
edge firmly  upon  the  old,  the  honesty  with  which 
he  performs  his  task,  never  allowing*  a  sense  of 
injustice  or  injury  to  interfere  with  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  is  imbued,  the  high  conception  he  has  formed 
of  the  obligations  of  his  profession,  the  candor 
with  which  he  gives  his  opinion,  and  the  self- 
respect  that  animates  him  in  all  his  actions, — 
these  are  traits  which  unite  him,  in  my  mind, 
to  all  that  is  best  in  our  English  teacher." 


THE  THREE-YEAR  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

IN  most  of  the  recent  discussion  of  the  shortened 
college  course  no  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  fact  that  several  hundred  Harvard  gradu- 
ates have  already  received  degrees  after  only 
three  years  of  college  study,  and  presumably 
should  be  able  to  furnish  testimony  of  more  or 
less  value  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
the  shortened  course.  President  Thwing,  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University,  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  collect  the  opinions  of  these  men 
on  the  wisdom  of  completing   a  college  course 
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in  three  years,  and  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Forum  he  presents  a  summary  of  the  replies  he 
has  received. 

The  men  who  have  taken  the  shortened  college 
course  all  assent  to  the  general  proposition  that 
the  length  of  the  course  should  be  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  student  himself.  Who  are  the  men 
who  should  complete  their  course  in  the  three- year 
period  ?    President  Thwing  classifies  them  thus  : 

**  The  men  who  should  complete  their  course  in 
the  shorter  period  are  of  three  classes.  1.  Those 
who  use  a  college  education  as  a  means  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  professional  study  and  prac- 
tice should  be  content  with  the  shorter  time.  In 
particular,  those  students  who  purpose  to  become 
physicians  should  complete  their  college  work  in 
three  years.  To  the  student  who  is  to  become  a 
physician  the  question  of  time  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration. Not  only  has  the  medical  school 
lengthened  its  course  from  two  years  to  three  and 
from  three  years  to  four,  but  post-graduate  studies 
and  training  demand  an  additional  period  of  four 
years.  The  deans  of  our  best  medical  schools  are 
now  advising  their  students  to  spend  eight  years 
in  professional  study.  To  the  four  years  spent 
in  the  medical  school  should  be  added  one  or  two 
years  in  a  hospital,  and  also  two  or  three  years 
of  residence  abroad.  Such  a  prolonged  cur- 
riculum demands  that  time  be  saved  at  whatever 
point  it  may  be  possible. 

**  2.  The  need  of  economy  in  time  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  medical  school,  although  it  is  there 
most  higlily  accentuated.  A  consideration  of 
quite  a  different  character  applies  to  other  pro- 
fessions than  the  medical.  The  student  who 
goes  to  college  in  order  to  secure  training  for 
professional  purposes  not  infrequently  finds  that 
in  three  years  he  has  received  all  the  training  of 
which  he  is  naturally  capable.  Further  training 
would  prove  to  be  overtraining.  Overtraining 
is  a  training  in  which  no  proper  response  is 
found  in  the  man  himself  to  the  stimulus  given 
from  without.  The  stimulus  to  think  is  applied 
to  the  mind  overtrained  ;  but  the  mind  does  not 
think  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus.  An  influence 
which  would  usually  quicken  the  mind  now  proves 
powerless.  The  mind  has  become  stale.  It  has 
lost  interest.  It  has  no  spring,  no  buoyancy. 
Its  mood  of  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  is  sup- 
planted by  a  mood  of  indifference  and  sluggish- 
ness. Several  of  my  correspondents  write  of 
this  lamentable  condition  as  actually  existing  in 
their  own  case,  and  as  one  which  would  have 
been  much  aggravated  by  a  fourth  year  at  college. 

**  3.  There  are  also  certain  types  of  men  who 
are  more  benefited  by  the  briefer  period  of  col- 
legiate residence.  One  type  is  represented  by 
the  indolent  man.     Most  college  men  are  not, 


despite  the  too  common  contrary  opinion,  to  be 
charged  with  laziness.  But,  of  course,  there 
are  college  men  who  are  lazy,  and,  of  course, 
too,  they,  are  more  numerous  than  they  ought  to 
be.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  such  men 
consists  in  simply  obliging  them  to  work  hard — 
to  work  ten  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week 
and  for  more  than  four  weeks  of  every  month. 
For  men  of  this  type,  the  shorter  course  is  un- 
doubtedly the  better.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  man  may  even  be  indolent  for  three  years 
and  still  graduate  at  their  close.  A  physician 
writes  me :  *  I  entered  college  from  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  went  through  largely 
on  my  fitting -school  training,  developing  such 
lazy  habits  that  another  year  could  not  have 
changed  me  for  the  better.*  Certainly,  for  a 
man  of  this  type  three  years  are  ample. 

<*The  man,  too,  who  is  inclined  to  be  scatter- 
brained and  desultory  in  habits  of  thought  and 
study  finds  a  gain  in  the  shorter  period.  Con- 
centration of  intellectual  power  represents,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  precious  results  of  a 
college  course  ;  and  this  concentration  is  fostered 
by  the  three  years'  period.  One  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  the  examination  system,  for  instance, 
is  the  necessity  of  applying  all  of  one's  powers  to 
a  definite  duty  for  a  specific  time, — an  advantage 
which  is  specially  precious  for  the  man  of  loose 
intellectual  habits." 

IN  SOKE  GASES,  FOUR  YEABS  BETTER  THAN  THREB. 

President  Thwing  admits,  however,  that  the 
three  years'  course  is  subject  to  serious  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  fewer  opportunities 
for  general  reading  and  for  special  investigations. 
The  tendency  of  work  done  under  such  straitened 
conditions  is  in  some  degree  narrowing. 

<*The  longer  period,  too,  is  of  peculiar  value 
to  those  men  who  are  slow  of  development. 
Such  men  are  more  numerous  than  is  usually 
supposed.  They  do  not  find  themselves,  they  do 
not  come  to  themselves,  until  the  last  hsdf  of  the 
college  course.  To  them  the  freshman  year  is 
the  continuation  of  the  senior  year  of  the  fitting- 
school.  The  sophomore  year  shows  some  signs 
of  development.  The  junior  year  gives  evi- 
dence of  increasing  power.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
last  year  that  these  men  really  prove  the  worth 
of  the  stuff  which  is  in  them.  Every  college 
officer  knows  of  scores  of  such  sluggish  men.  It 
would  be  a  misfortune,  some  would  say  it  would 
be  a  shame  or  a  sin,  to  deprive  these  slow-grow- 
ing plants  of  a  fitting  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment. In  most  colleges,  the  last  half  of  the 
course  is,  for  these  slow-moving  men,  the  period 
of  blossoming  and  of  fruitage.  .  Any  cutting  off 
from  the  length   of  the   college   course  would 
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mean  to  them  the  cutting  ofE  of  that  part  which 
is  the  more  valuable. 

'<For  the  men,  too,  who  go  into  business  a 
distinct  disadvantage  lies  in  the  shorter  period. 
The  merchant  or  manufacturer  has  small  oppor- 
tunities for  living  what  may  be  called  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  He  knows  better  than  most  college 
officers  can  know  that  the  idols  of  the  market 
contend  against  thia  idols  of  the  library.  There- 
fore, it  is  well,  and  more  than  well,  for  him  to 
put  himself  while  at  college  into  as  close  relation- 
ship as  possible  with  those  gods  to  which  he  will 
find  it  hard  in  his  business  life  to  pay  proper 
devotion.  He  must  make  his  peace  with  them 
in  advance  ;  for  his  absences  from  their  temple 
will  be  numerous  and  prolonged. 

'  <  I  am  also  sure  that  for  certain  men  of  rare 
power  and  endowed  with  ample  means  no  train- 
ing can  be  too  long  or  too  rich.  I  have  in  mind 
those  men  who  are  to  become  the  leaders  of  hu- 
manity. They  represent  those  radiant  souls  to 
whom  the  race  is  to  look  as  wrecked  sailors  look 
at  the  stars.  Freed  from  the  necessitv  of  earn- 
ing  a  living,  and  blessed  with  rich  personal  en- 
dowment as  well  as  with  many  objective  ad- 
vantages, they  are  trustees  of  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  If  they  become  physicians,  they 
embody  in  themselves  the  right  and  duty  of 
research.  If  they  become  lawyers,  they  are 
students  of  the  science  and  history  of  law,  and 
not  practitioners  of  its  art.  If  they  choose  a  life 
of  leisure,  they  use  leisure  as  an  opportunity  for 
doing  noblest  things  for  the  community, — things 
which  possibly  no  one  else  would  do,  and  which 
the  community  as  at  present  organized  can  hard- 
ly do  for  itself.  They  are  trustees  for  the  race, 
genuine  shepherds  of  the  people.  For  these 
men  should  be  provided  the  richest  cultivation 
during  a  prolonged  period." 


SAVING  THE  CHILDREN. 

IT  was  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace  who  pointed 
out,  fifty  years  ago,  a  way  to  bring  up  city 
waifs  outside  of  <<  institutions.*'  He  advocated 
the  "placing  out"  of  the  children  in  farmers* 
families  in  the  middle  West.  The  New  York 
Children's  Aid  Society  has  placed  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  children  in  such  family 
homeSy  and  the  results  have  justified  all  that  Mr. 
Brace  claimed  for  his  method.  In  concluding 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra  for 
July  on  "The  Child-Saving  Movement,'*  the 
Rev.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
says  of  the  Brace  plan  of  dealing  with  dependent 
children : 

<*  This  policy  has  been  definitely  adopted  by 


nearly*  all  of  the  great  interior  States,  and  is  al- 
ready producing  valuable  results.  In  those  States, 
orphan  asylums  and  children's  homes  are  no 
longer  used  as  permanent  homes  in  which  to 
bring  up  children  to  adult  years,  but  simply  as 
training-schools,  hospitals,  and  temporary  refuges. 
The  interior  cities  contain  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  institutions  for  children,  relatively,  than 
are  found  in  the  older  cities,  whose  policy  was 
established  before  this  system  came  into  general 
use.  For  example,  the  city  of  New  York  has 
about  24,000  children  in  institutions  of  various 
kinds,  while  the  city  of  Chicago  has  only  about 
4,000  in  institutions. 


ECONOMIC   ADVANTAGES   OF    "PLACING    OUT. 
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< »  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  placing - 
out  system  has  very  great  advantages ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Soci- 
ety, only  eighteen  years  old,  has  2, 1 00  wards  under 
its  care  in  family  homes,  children  under  eight- 
een years  of  age.  This  society  has  three  small 
receiving- homes  with  a  joint  capacity  of  about 
ninety  children.  There  is  invested  in  these  three 
homes  about  $20,000.  The  entire  expenditures 
of  the  society  for  all  purposes  for  last  year  were 
$36,000  ;  but  should  the  society  decide  to  return 
to  the  old  plan  of  bringing  up  children  in  insti- 
tutions, it  must  first  build  for  the  accommodation 
of  these  children,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $300 
per  bed,  or  $630,000.  Provision  must  then  be 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  these  children,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  not  less  than  $100  per  child,  or 
$210,000  per  year.  The  economic  advantage  of 
the  child -saving  plan  is  apparent. 

<*  No  cost  is  too  great  if  necessary  in  order  to 
save  neglected  cliildren,  but  the  children  who 
can  be  placed  and  kept  successfully  in  carefully 
selected  family  homes  are  better  off  than  they 
can  be  in  even  the  best  institutions.  The  out- 
look for  the  homeless  child  was  never  so  full  of 
hope  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Great  social  betterment  is  coming  from 
the  wiser  care  society  is  learning  to  give  its  waifs.** 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

THE  second  American  Congress  of  Tuberculo- 
sis, held  in  New  York  City,  May  15-16, 
1901,  brought  together  many  eminent  physicians. 
In  his  opening  address  as  president  of  the  con- 
gress, which  appears  in  the  Medico-Legal  Journal, 
Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  said  : 

*  <  The  nature  of  tuberculosis  is  now  common 
knowledge.  All  intelligent  persons  now  know 
that  it  is  contagious,  and  that  it  is  the  most  uni- 
versally prevalent  and  fatal  disease  that  afiQicts 
the  human  race.    Yet  it  is  known  to  be  prevent- 
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able ;  and  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
now  leading  thought  of  sanitarians  everywhere. 
The  purpose  of  this  congress  is  to  aid  in  the 
practical  application  of  this  thought. 

< '  Tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms  is  the  work  of  a 
microbe — the  tubercle  bacillus — a  living  organ- 
ism which,  when  it  once  gains  foothold  in  a  sus- 
ceptible subject,  multiplies  in  countless  millions. 
It  is  by  the  transmission  of  these  bacilli  from 
person  to  person  and  from  animals  to  persons 
that  tuberculosis  is  communicated.  The  chief 
way  by  which  they  are  transmitted  is  by  means 
of  the  expectoration  of  affected  persons,  which 
contains  them  in  myriads  ;  and  when  the  expec- 
torated matter  becomes  dry,  the  germs  are  dis 
seminated  in  the  form  of  dust  round  about,  and 
are  liable  to  be  inhaled  by  persons  or  animals  in 
the  vicinity.  And,  unfortunately,  consumption 
is  so  prevalent  and  insidious  that  progressive 
health  authorities  have  recognized  the  danger  of 
expectoration  in  all  places  where  the  sputum  is 
likely  to  dry  and  leave  its  residue  to  be  dissemi- 
nated in  the  air  and  become  the  means  of  spread- 
ing consumption,  and  have  instituted  measures 
for  its  prevention.  Such  efforts  are  praise- 
worthy, and  should  be  enforced  to  the  utmost 
extent,  as  should  be  also  the  kindred  practice  of 
collecting  and  destroying  the  sputum  of  known 
consumptives  everywhere  ;  but  such  efforts  are 
essentially  of  small  scope  when  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  universal  distribution  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  whose  maintenance  everywhere  evidently 
depends  upon  susceptible  subjects  among  the 
lower  animals  as  well  as  mankind. 

<  *  Tuberculosis  has  been  long  known  to  be  no 
less  universal  and  fatal  among  domestic  animals, 
especially  those  of  the  bovine  species,  than 
among  mankind  ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  con- 
ditions of  its  prevalence  are  the  same  in  both. 

**That  consumption  is  not  everywhere  and  in 
all  places  correspondingly  prevaJent  with  the 
germs  round  about  is  because  persons  in  sound 
health  possess  the  physiological  power  of  resist- 
ing and  destroying  them.  The  natural  secre- 
tions of  the  respiratory  organs  of  healthy  persons 
arrest  and  devour  them  by  oxidation,  and  they 
are  cast  off." 

PBOGRESS   AMONG    VETERINARIANS. 

After  speaking  of  the  communication  of  the 
disease  through  foods,  and  especially  through 
cows'  milk  fed  to  city  infants,  Dr.  Bell  goes  on 
to  say : 

*<It  is  notable,  in  this  respect,  that  in  the 
marked  progress  of  practical  sanitation  in  recent 
years  veterinarians  are  in  the  vanguard,  and 
chiefly  because  people  are  wont  to  respond  with 
more  alacrity  and  with  greater  liberality  for  the 


suppression  of  an  epizootic  among  their  horses  or 
a  pleuro- pneumonia  among  the  homed  cattle  than 
for  the  arrest  of  smallpox  or  the  prevention 
of  consumption.  Indiv.iduals,  communities,  and 
States  will  make  liberal  appropriations  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  stock  or  contribute  to  the 
contest  for  a  prize  at  a  dog  show,  while  they 
will  refuse  assistance  or  oppose  a  tax  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  and  sunlight  into  a  stunting  school, 
or  for  the  drainage  of  a  marsh  which  by  its 
emanations  and  cultivation  of  mosquitoes  is  a 
perennial  source  of  human  degeneracy,  disease, 
and  death.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  in  the 
progress  of  veterinary  sanitary  science  it  has 
been  discovered  that  many  of  the  most  fatal  and 
loathsome  diseases  which  afflict  the  human  race 
are  equally  common  to — if,  indeed,  they  do  not 
actually  take  their  rise  from — domestic  animals. 
Tuberculosis,  scrofula,  smallpox,  syphilis,  malig- 
nant pustule,  hydrophobia,  and  trichinosis  are 
examples.  Veterinary  sanitary  science,  there- 
fore, may  well  be  regarded  as  the  right  arm  of 
public  hygiene." 

YELLOW  FEVER  AND  MOSQUITOES. 

THE  important  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Walter  C.  Reed  and  his  associates  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  part  played  by  mos- 
quitoes in  the  spread  of  yellow-fever  germs  are 
fully  described  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  by  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard. 
Surgeon -General  Sternberg,  U.S.A.,  attests  the 
value  and  conclusiveness  of  the  experiments  in 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  July. 

After  explaining  in  detail  the  meaning  of  the 
experiments  and  their  practical  bearing.  Dr. 
Sternberg  proceeds  to  show  how  the  mosquito 
theory  of  germ- transmission  serves  to  account 
for  many  facts  heretofore  observed  in  connection 
with  yellow-fever  epidemics,  but  never  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  under  the  old  theory  of 
transmission  by  personal  contact.     He  says  : 

"  Yellow -fever  epidemics  are  terminated  by 
cold  weather,  because  then  the  mosquitoes  die  or 
become  torpid.  The  sanitary  condition  of  our 
Southern  seaport  cities  is  no  better  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  if  the  infection  attaches  to 
clothing  and  bedding,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  first  frosts  of  autumn  should  arrest  the 
progress  of  an  epidemic.  But  all  this  is  ex- 
plained now  that  the  mode  of  transmission  has 
been  demonstrated. 

"Insanitary  local  conditions  may,  however, 
have  a  certain  influence  in  the  propagation  oif 
the  disease,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
species  of  mosquito  which  serves  as  an  interme- 
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diate  host  for  the  yellow- fever  germ  may  breed 
in  cesspools  and  sewers,  as  well  as  in  stagnant 
pools  of  water.  If,  therefore,  the  streets  of  a 
city  are  unpaved  and  ungraded  and  there  are 
open  spaces  where  water  may  accumulate  in 
pools,  as  well  as  open  cesspools,  to  serve  as  breed- 
ing-places for  Culex  fasctatuSf  that  city  will  pre- 
sent conditions  more  favorable  for  the  propagation 
of  yellow  fever  than  it  would  if  well  paved  and 
drained  and  sewered. 

GEOOBAPHIO   RANGE. 

"The  question  whether  yellow  fever  maybe 
transmitted  by  any  other  species  of  mosquito  than 
Culex  fasctatus  has  not  been  determined.  Facts 
relating  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease  indicate 
that  the  mosquito  which  serves  as  an  intermedi- 
ate host  for  the  yellow-fever  germ  has  a  some- 
what restricted  geographical  range,  and  is  to  be 
found  especially  upon  the  seacoast  and  the  mar- 
gins of  -rivers  in  the  so-called  '  yellow  fever  zone.' 
While  occasional  epidemics  have  occurred  upon 
the  southwest  coast  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the 
disease,  as  an  epidemic,  is  unknown  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever 
invaded  the  great  and  populous  continent  of  Asia. 
In  Africa,  it  is  limited  to  the  west  coast.  In 
North  America,  although  it  has  occasionally  pre- 
vailed as  an  epidemic  in  every  one  of  our  seaport 
cities  as  far  north  as  Boston,  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  as  far  north  as  St.  Louis,  it  has  never 
established  itself  as  an  endemic  disease  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Vera  Cruz,  and 
probably  other  points  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico, 
are,  however,  at  the  present  time  endemic  foci  of 
the  disease.  In  South  America,  it  has  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic  at  all  of  the  seaports  on  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts  as  far  south  as  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  Pacific  along  the 
coast  of  Peru. 

*  *  The  region  in  which  the  disease  has  had  the 
greatest  and  most  frequent  prevalence  is  bounded 
by  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  includes 
the  West  India  islands.  "Within  the  past  few 
years  yellow  fever  has  been  carried  to  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  and  has  prevailed  as  an 
epidemic  as  far  north  as  the  Mexican  port  of 
Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Culex  fasctatus 
is  only  found  where  yellow  fever  prevails.  The 
propagation  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  an  infected  individual  to  a  locality 
where  this  mosquito  is  found,  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  it  is  active.  Owing  to  the  short  period 
of  incubation  (five  days  or  less),  the  brief  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  especially  of  the  period 
during  which  the  infectious  agent  (germ)  is  found 
in  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  ships  sailing  from 


infected  ports  upon  which  cases  of  yellow  fever 
develop  are  not  likely  to  introduce  the  disease  to 
distant  seaports.  The  continuance  of  an  epidemic 
on  shipboard,  as  on  the  land,  must  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  infected  mosquitoes  and  of  non- 
immune individuals.  Under  these  conditions,  we 
can  readily  understand  why  the  disease  should 
not  be  carried  from  the  West  Indies  or  from 
South  America  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  or  to  Asiatic  seaport  cities.  On 
the  Other  hand,  if  the  disease  could  be  transmitted 
by  infected  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  car- 
ried to  these  distant  localities  long  ago. 

HIGH    ALTITUDES    EXEMFT. 

*'  The  restriction  as  regards  altitude,  however, 
probably  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  mos- 
quito which  serves  as  an  intermediate  host  is  a 
coast  species,  which  does  not  live  in  elevated 
regions.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  yellow 
fever  has  never  prevailed  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
although  this  city  has  constant  and  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  the  infected  seaport  Vera  Cruz. 
Persons  who  have  been  exposed  in  Vera  Cruz 
during  the  epidemic  season  frequently  fall  sick 
after  their  arrival  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  but 
they  do  not  communicate  the  disease  to  those  in 
attendance  upon  thein  or  to  others  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Evidently,  some  factor  essential  for  the 
propagation  of  the  disease  is  absent,  although  we 
have  the  sick  man,  his  clothing  and  bedding, 
and  the  insanitary  local  conditions  which  have 
been  supposed  to  constitute  an  essential  factor. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  observations  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Culex  fasctatus  in  high  altitudes,  but  the  infer- 
ence that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  localities 
as  the  City  of  Mexico  seems  justified  by  the  es- 
tablished facts  already  referred  to. 

**As  pointed  out  by  Hirsch,  <the  disease 
stops  short  at  many  points  in  the  West  Indies 
where  the  climate  is  still  in  the  highest  degree 
tropical.'  In  the  Antilles,  it  has  rarely  appeared 
at  a  height  of  more  than  700  feet.  In  the 
United  States,  the  most  elevated  locality  in  which 
the  disease  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  is  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  which  is  745  feet  above  sea 
level. 

THE  OERM  NOT  YET  FOUND  BY  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

' '  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  malarial  fe- 
vers are  contracted  as  a  result  of  inoculation  by 
mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  and  that  the 
malarial  parasite  has  been  demonstrated,  not  only 
in  the  blood  of  those  suffering  from  the  malarial 
infection,  but  also  in  the  stomach  and  salivary 
glands   of   the   mosquito. .   If  the   yellow-fever 
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parasite  resembled  tliat  of  the  malarial  fevers,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  discovered  long  ago. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  parasite,  which  we 
now  know  is  present  in  the  blood  of  those  sick 
with  the  disease,  has  thus  far  eluded  all  re- 
searches. Possibly  it  is  ultra- microscopic.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  not  the  only  infectious 
disease  germ  which  remains  to  be  discovered. 
There  is  without  doubt  a  living  germ  in  vaccine 
lymph  and  in  the  virus  from  smallpox  pustules, 
but  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  same  is  true  of  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease and  of  infectious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cat- 
tle, although  we  know  that  a  living  element  of 
some  kind  is  present  in  the  infectious  material 
by  which  these  diseases  are  propagated.  In 
Texas  fever,  of  cattle,  which  is  transmitted  by 
infected  ticks,  the  parasite  is  very  minute,  but 
by  proper  staining  methods  and  a  good  micro- 
scope it  may  be  detected  in  the  interior  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles.  Drs.  Reed  and  Carroll 
are  at  present  engaged  in  a  search  for  the  yellow- 
fever  germ  in  the  blood  and  in  the  bodies  of  in- 
fected mosquitoes.  What  success  may  attend 
their  efforts  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  all  events 
the  fundamental  facts  have  been  demonstrated 
that  this  germ  is  present  in  the  blood  and  that 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  a  certain  species  of 
mosquito —  C,  fasciatus. " 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  MOSQUITO. 

IN  the  August  Outing^  Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood has 
a  readable  article  on  mosquitoes,  their  rela- 
tion to  disease,  and  how  to  combat  the  pest.  He 
gives  many  instances  substantiating  the  convic- 
tions of  our  scientists  that  malaria  and  other  dis- 
eases are  carried  into  the  human  system  through 
mosquito- bites,  and  after  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  English  and  Italians  in  studying  this  ques- 
tion, proceeds  to  give  some  formulae  for  waging 
war  on  the  mosquito  tribe. 

THE    FECUNDITY    OP    THE    INSECT. 

"There  are  about  two  hundred  species  of 
mosquitoes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  not  a 
few  people  who  have  felt,  as  I  have  done  when 
trout-fishing  in  that  paradise  of  trout,  the  wild 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  that  there  were 
about  two  hundred  thousand  of  each  variety  in 
active  operation  all  the  time.  And,  indeed, 
would  the  figures  be  so  wide  of  the  mark  ?  Dr. 
Lugger  took  a  mosquito  census  some  time  ago, 
and  the  results  were  significant.  He  took  two 
half-barrels  of  rain-water  and  carefully  regis- 
tered their  inhabitants.  Each  female  mosquito 
lays  about  two  hundred  eggs  at  a  time.  Ten 
days  is  ample  for  her  progeny  to  hatch,  become 


lively,  kicking  wigglers,  assume  the  more  sedate 
pupal  stage,  burst  the  bonds  that  hold  them, 
and  rise  in  the  air  ready  for  business.  In  the 
height  of  the  season  even  three  days  is  sufficient 
for  all  this.  Out  of  one  batch  raised  in  one  rain- 
barrel  over  17,000  mosquitoes  were  bom,  while 
two  weeks  later  the  same  barrel  produced  19, 110. 
If  this  number  of  mosquitoes  may  be  raised  from 
two  half -barrels  of  rain-water  in  two  broods,  the 
number  which  may  be  born  in  the  stagnant  pools 
of  almost  any  country  neighborhood  easily  passes 
out  of  human  computation,  while  the  number 
available  for  active  operations  in  a  single  fishing 
region  may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination, — 
one  may  be  content  with  the  enumeration  of  his 
own  bites. 

KEROSENE    OIL   AS    A    PREVENTIVE. 

<<  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  mosquitoes,  aside  from  the  introduction 
of  good  drainage  resulting  in  the  drying  up  of 
swampy  regions  where  the  pests  breed,  is  kero- 
sene oil.  When  the  mosquito  is  in  the  pupal 
stage  it  takes  in  air  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  tube. 
It  is  as  yet  an  undeveloped  insect,  and  mainly 
lives  beneath  the  water.  It  must,  however, 
come  to  the  surface  now  and  then,  for  it  cannot 
live  indefinitely,  as  fishes  can,  on  the  atmosphere 
in  the  water.  In  case,  therefore,  anything  in- 
terferes with  the  drawing  in  of  outside  air 
through  this  projecting  tube,  the  result  is  fatal 
to  the  mosquito.  When  a  thin  film  of  oil  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  the  water  it  seals  up 
the  mosquito's  breathing  funnel,  causing  death. 
Or,  should  the  air  tube  come  in  contact  with  the 
oil,  death  ensues  anyway,  so  that  the  oil  is  a  sure 
preventive  of  further  activity.  If  people  living 
in  country  places,  or  those  camping  out  even 
where  there  is  no  stagnant  water,  will  see  to  it 
that  every  open  receptacle,  tub  or  barrel  or  can, 
is  treated  once  or  twice  a  month  with  a  spoonful 
of  kerosene,  they  will  relieve  themselves  of  much 
misery.  When  stagnant  ponds  are  treated  in 
this  manner,  the  treatment  being  repeated  once 
in  every  twenty  days,  in  order  to  catch  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  life  in  the  neighborhood 
may  be  made  bearable  where  once  it  was  a  bur- 
den. The  people  of  an  entire  neighborhood  may 
be  very  miserable  from  one  small  breeding- place, 
and  they  may  be  made  correspondingly  happy 
by  the  use  of  the  oil.  At  various  points  in  die 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  mosquitoes 
have  been  banished  by  the  liberal  and  persistent 
use  of  kerosene  oil,  though,  naturally,  the  re- 
moval of  the  breeding- places  by  drainage  is  the 
better  method,  for  it  means  permanent  removal 
of  the  breeding  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that 
an  ounce  of  o\\  is  enough  for  fifteen  sauare  feet 
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of  surface.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  any 
disturbance  of  the  water  in  which  the  mosquitoes 
are  living  in  the  larval  or  pupal  stage  is  sure 
death, — ^the  mosquito  cannot  breed  and  develop 
in  water  which  is  in  motion. 

THE   EFFICACY    OF   SMOKE. 

<  <  One  of  the  Italian  scientists  discovered  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  shepherds  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  who  sleep  in  the  conical  shepherd's 
tent,  do  not  suffer  from  malaria,  while  others 
who  live  largely  in  the  open  by  night  are  sorely 
afflicted.  Tlie  reason  again  is  that  the  shepherds 
in  the  tent  build  each  night  a  fire  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  as  the  smoke  finds  its  way  out  by  means 
of  the  opening  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cone,  the 
tent  is  generally  well  supplied  with  smoke  and 
the  mosquitoes  do  not  enter.  It  was  believed  for 
a  long  time  that  heat  in  the  house  by  night,  in 
some  of  the  fever- infested  regions,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  certain  drugs,  kept  the  fever  away,  but  it 
seems  now  quite  clearly  proven  that  the  smoke 
or  strong  odors,  not  the  heat,  kept  out  the  mos- 
quitoes and  prevented  the  fever. 

VABIOUS   PREVENTIVES   AND    CURES. 

"Out  in  California,  a  gentleman  who  had 
heard  that  the  eucalyptus  tree  and  the  mosquito 
did  not  thrive  together  planted  a  grove  of  the 
trees  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  wholly 
free  from  mosquitoes  in  a  zone  bounded  by  their 
influence.  There  is  something  in  the  odor  of 
these  trees  the  mosquitoes  do  not  like.  Some 
time  ago  an  English  newspaper  invited  its  read- 
ers in  infested  countries  to  send  in  mosquito  pre- 
ventives, and  perhaps  some  of  these  may  be 
found  useful  to  those  who  are  sometimes  almost 
ready  to  forego  rod  and  gun  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  because  of  the  merciless  attacks  of  these 
pests.  Among  the  remedies  were  carbolated 
vaseline  ;  tincture  of  Ledum  palusirce  ;  eucalyp- 
tus oil ;  one  drop  of  lavender  oil  on  the  pillow 
and  one  on  the  head  before  going  to  bed  ;  euca- 
lyptol  on  the  skin,  with  a  handkerchief  sat- 
urated with  it  placed  on  the  pillow  ;  anointing 
the  skin  with  three  parts  refined  paraffin  and  one 
part  crushed  camphor ;  cotton  wool  soaked  in 
oil  of  cloves  in  bedroom ;  oil  of  eucalyptus  and 
creosote,  five  drops  of  each,  mixed  with  one 
ounce  of  glycerin.  To  heal  the  bites,  a  drop  of 
liquid  ammonia.  One  contributor  advocated 
placing  a  fine  juicy  beefsteak,  uncooked,  near  the 
bed  on  retiring,  though  the  wisdom  of  this  rem- 
edy does  not  appear  at  first  sight.  Dr.  Howard, 
in  a  bulletin  issued  from  his  department  in  Wash- 
ington,* calls  attention  to  a  remedy  in  use  by  the 
Chinese,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  pine  or 
juniper  sawdust^  a  small  quantity  of  brimstone, 


and  one  ounce  of  arsenic,  run  into  slender  bags 
in  a  dry  state.  Each  bag  is  coiled  like  a  snake 
and  tied  with  thread,  the  outer  end  being  light- 
ed. Pyrethrum  powder  moistened  and  molded 
into  little  cones  about  the  size  of  a  chocolate- 
drop,  placed  in  a  pan  and  dried  in  an  oven,  are 
lighted,  and,  when  burned  in  a  room,  give  off  an 
odor  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Howard  to  be  very 
stupefying  to  mosquitoes,  without  being  at  all 
harmful  to  human  beings.  One  remedy  for  the 
bite  itself  is  a  touch  of  glycerin,  while  another 
is  to  rub  the  bite  with  a  lump  of  indigo." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  PORTO 

RICO. 

SOME  phases  of  the  problem  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines  are  outlined  by  Mr. 
Patterson  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views. The  United  States  is  facing  a  situation 
in  Porto  Rico  which  seems  likely  to  prove  a  no 
less  exacting  test  of  American  administrative 
capacity,  although  of  a  very  different  character. 

Porto  Rico  may  be  said  to  have  oeen  a  Span- 
ish province.  It  had  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  mother  country  in  a  sense  in  which  Luzon 
never  had  them.  This  Spanish  structure  cannot 
be  displaced  all  at  once  by  a  complete  American 
system  of  justice  and  administration.  Our  in- 
stitutions must  be  introduced  gradually,  or  there 
will  be  confusion  and  anarchy.  This  point  is 
emphasized  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  July  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  to  Revise  the 
Laws  of  Porto  Rico. 

So  far  as  the  revision  of  the  Porto  Rican  pub- 
lic law  is  concerned,  Dr.  Rowe  thinks  that  this 
can  be  done  all  the  more  readily  because  of 
Spain's  policy  of  discouraging  active  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs  by  the  native  population. 
The  government  of  the  island  was  so  centralized 
that  it  was  easy  for  Spaniards  to  hold  every  office 
of  importance,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives. 
This  system  of  centralization  makes  less  difficult 
the  introduction  of  American  innovations.  Local 
self-government  in  Porto  Rico  will  be  hindered 
in  its  development  by  the  lack  of  political  train- 
ing resulting  from  the  long  exclusion  of  natives 
from  office-holding  under  the  Spanish  regime.  In 
order  to  have  efficient  local  government,  in  Dr. 
Rowe's  opinion,  we  must  permit  the  insular  gov- 
ernment to  prescribe  to  the  local  authorities  the 
minimum  standard  of  efficiency. 

CIVIL,    COMMERCIAL,    AND    CRIMINAL   LAW. 

In  the  department  of  private  law  the  Porto 
Rican  codes  have  been  carefully  worked  out,  and 
represent  a  more  advanced  system  of  law  than 
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exists  either  in  Mexico  or  in  the  South  American 
republics.  Both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  got  the 
benefit  of  the  transformation  in  the  Spanish  legal 
system  which  took  place  during  the  period  of 
Liberalism,  a  generation  ago.  The  compilations 
made  at  that  time  were  the  work  of  a  large  body 
of  Spanish  jurists  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
universities  of  Germany  and  France.  The  re- 
sulting body  of  civil  law  is  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Rowe  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  both  the 
French  and  the  German  systems.  In  revising 
the  civil  and  commercial  codes,  simplification  in 
certain  parts  should  be  sought,  together  with  the 
elimination  of  such  imported  features  as  have 
failed  to  take  root  in  the  country. 

The  criminal  code,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
the  most  thorough  revision.  Its  defects  are  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Rowe  as  follows  : 

<*  Its  more  primitive  character  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  never  subjected  to  the  tests 
of  the  more  modern  penal  codes,  as  is  shown  in 
the  failure  adequately  to  protect  personal  rights, 
and  in  the  tendency  to  punish  offenses  against 
property  with  undue  severity.  It  fails,  further- 
more, to  make  proper  use  of  a  system  of  fines, 
confining  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment.  As  a  result,  a  considerable 
number  of  offenses,  such  as  are  comprised  in  the 
articles  on  restraint  of  trade,  remained  unpun- 
ished, owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  courts 
to  inflict  imprisonment  where  the  act  involved  is 
mala  prohihita  rather  than  mala  in  se.  The  grad- 
ing of  punishment  is,  furthermore,  far  removed 
from  our  modern  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  will  have  to  undergo  thorough  revision." 

'  AHERIOAK   VERSUS    SPANISH   PROCEDURE. 

Regarding  the  proposed  simplification  of  the 
codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  Dr.  Rowe 
says : 

**  Here  the  simplicity  of  procedure  which  char- 
acterizes some  of  our  Western  States*  codes  can 
readily  be  introduced  without  violating  any  set- 
tled traditions.  In  fact,  the  adaptation  of  the 
Spanish  to  the  American  system  of  private  law 
can  be  best  begun  through  the  codes  of  procedure. 
One  important  change  made  under  the  military 
government  strikingly  illustrates  this  fact.  Pre- 
vious to  American  occupation,  civil  cases  were 
heard  upon  written  depositions.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  public,  oral  trial  has  been  most  favor- 
ably received,  and  there  is  at  present  no  thought 
of  returning  to  the  more  primitive  procedure. 
In  short,  the  American  system  of  procedure,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  code  States,  is  capable  of 
adaptation  to  the  Spanish  codes,  and  will  even 
result  in  giving  to  the  latter  greater  force  and 
effect. 


*  <  While,  at  first  glance,  the  possibility  of  rec- 
onciling the  American  and  Spanish  systems 
seems  remote,  a  close  study  of  both  will  show 
that  such  a  blending  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  combination  which  must  be  made, 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  obligations  forced  upon  us 
by  the  administration  of  our  new  possessions.  It 
is  true  that  the  questions  presented  are  new  to 
us,  and,  in  the  form  they  have  taken,  find  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Amer- 
ican rule  means  orderly  development  rather  than 
oppression,  and  must,  therefore,  effect  a  gradual 
combination  of  the  two  systems  of  law  rather 
than  a  violent  substitution  of  one  for  the  other. 
The  latter  policy  would  arouse  a  form  of  opposi- 
tion which  would  thwart  every  effort  to  Ameri- 
canize the  island.  We  must  gradually  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  thought  that  the  <  American  sys- 
tem '  does  not  necessarily  mean  either  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  or  the  extreme  form  of  decen- 
tralized government  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  In  fact,  the  lessons  which 
our  new  possessions  are  teaching  us  will  broaden 
our  view  of  political  and  legal  systems,  and  pre- 
pare us  for  the  larger  obligations  which  our 
position  in  the  western  hemisphere  has  forced 
upon  us."  . 

THE  SIMILARITIES  OF  THE  POLAR  FAUNiB. 

ALTHOUGH  the  organic  life  of  the  ocean  has 
for  a  long  time  past  held  the  interest  of 
men  of  science,  there  are  many  questions  the 
corresponding  phases  of  which  in  other  branches 
of  zoology  have  long  been  settled  which  still  re- 
main undecided  and  open  for  debate  among  the 
oceanographists.  This  is  especially  the  case  con- 
cerning the  faunsd  of  the  polar  oceans,  depending 
on  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  antarctics — 
that  is,  the  region  south  of  the  southern  polar 
circle — is  at  present  very  incomplete.  The  ocean- 
ographist's  familiarity  with  the  antarctic  fauniB 
is  thus  derived  not  so  much  from  investigations 
in  the  southern  polar  sea  as  from  observations 
made  in  the  neighboring  moderate  waters,  in  the 
region  which  takes  in  not  only  Heard  Island,  but 
also  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  southern  part 
of  Patagonia  and  Auckland.  The  organic  life  of 
this  region,  in  some  places  reaching  as  far  north 
as  the  fiftieth  parallel,  is  typically  antarctic,  for 
the  reason  that  the  southern  polar  sea  is  in  open 
connection  with  the  three  world -oceans,  the 
waters  of  which  thus  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  polar  ices  and  their  cold  currents, 
whereas  the  northern  Arctic  Ocean  is  hemmed 
in  by  three  continents  to  a  comparatively  small 
area. 

One  of  the  questions  concerning  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  faunae  which  is  still  much  disputed  is  the 
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bipolarity  ;  that  is,  the  conformity  and  similari- 
ties, not  only  in  generality,  but  also  in  detail, 
which  exist  between  the  organic  life  of  the  two 
polar  oceans  as  distinct  from  the  faunas  occupy- 
ing the  interjacent*  tropic  and  subtropic  terri- 
tory. 

VARIETIES    OF    OCEAN    LIFE. 

This  similarity,  so  extraordinary  in  faun»  of 
regions  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  is  dis- 
cussed by  a  Swedish  oceanographist,  Hjalmar 
Th^el,  in  a  late  issue  of  Ym&r.  Distinguishing 
three  groups  of  ocean  faunaB— the  deep-water 
fauna,  the  pelagic  fauna,  and  the  shallow -water 
fauna,  the  shore,  or  littoral,  fauna  being  in- 
cluded in  the  last  group,  Mr.  Th^el  writes : 
•*  The  deep-water  fauna  is  of  a  subordinate  im- 
portance, as  there  exists  on  the  depth  of  the 
oceans  a  great  uniformity  and  monotony.  The 
bottom  is  usually  made  up  of  earths  and  masses 
largely  consisting  of  enormous  quantities  of  mi- 
croscopic organisms  which  have  lived  in  the 
upper  water  and  after  death  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
The  low  temperature,  the  enormous  pressure, 
and  the  constant  complete  darkness  make  all 
vegetable  life  impossible,  and  greatly  limit  also 
the  animal  life.  The  geographic  extent  of  the 
two  other  groups  of  marine  faunas,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  their  existence,  are  greatly  different. 
First  of  all  are  to  be  considered  the  innumerable 
masses  of  organisms  filling  the  oceans,  which, 
unable  to  move  in  a  horizontal  direction,  are 
drifting  with  the  currents.  This  is  the  so-called 
pelagic  fauna  which,  with  the  small  oceanic  vege- 
table organisms,  is  called  plankton.  Of  this 
fauna,  to  be  found  in  all  warm  as  well  as  cold 
seas,  one  class,  the  holoplankton,  live  their  whole 
lives  swaying  with  the  currents,  and  a  sinking 
means  death  to  them.  Another  class,  the  mero- 
plankton,  die  if  they  do  not  sink  after  a  certain 
time  to  a  bottom  adapted  to  their  further  devel- 
opment. The  third  group,  the  shallow-water 
fauna,  lives  at  the  bottom  of  waters  the  depths 
of  which  do  not  exceed  400  meters.  This  fauna 
is  the  mother  of  all  others.  No  other  oceanic 
territory  exhibits  such  a  diversity  of  conditions 
of  existence.  The  rays  of  the  sunlight  penetrate 
to  the  bottom  ;  the  vegetation  is  wonderfully 
multifarious  ;  the  water  is  richly  acidulated,  in 
constant  motion,  and  in  vtirying  temperature. 
All  this  has  in  the  progress  of  time  produced 
fauna  with  innumerable  variations.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  temperature  has  a  decided 
influence  on  tl;^e  distribution  of  the  oceanic  faunas. 
Thus  the  coral  shoals,  above  which  a  separate 
fauna  exists,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  tropic  and 
Bubtropic  oceans.  The  shoal-building  polyps 
cannot  live  in  a  water  temperature  below  19°  and 


20°.  As  a  colossal  girdle,  these  shoals  embrace 
the  tropical  earth,  with  interruptions  only  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa  and  America." 

RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN     ARCTIC     AND     ANTARCTIC 

GROUPS. 

The  similarities,  or  bipolarity,  of  these  plank- 
ton and  shallow-water  faunas  of  the  two  polar 
oceans  are  a  puzzle  to  oceanographists.  They 
show  a  generic  connection — a  relationship  closer 
than  that  existing  between  each  of  them  and 
the  faunas  of  the  neighboring  temperate  ocean. 
Ffeffer  says,  in  regard  to  this  :  <  <  The  similarity 
between  the  two  polar  faunas,  though  separated 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  earth,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon.  It  is  not  only  an  exterior 
conditional  one,  but  a  real,  inner,  and  blood  rela- 
tion. Not  only  is  a  great  part  of  the  same  fam- 
ilies found  in  both  oceans,  but  the  varying  species 
are  to  be  separated  only  by  minor  distinctions ; 
and  there  are  even  a  greater  number,  as  the  mol- 
lusks,  the  amphipodes,  etc. ,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  from  which  polar  sea  they  originate." 
How  can  a  satisfactory  explanation  be  found  for 
such  a  close  relation  between  animal  species  liv- 
ing in  regions  separated  by  the  enormous  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  temperate,  subtropic,  and 
tropic  oceans?  According  to  several  ocean- 
ographists, among  them  Chun  and  Ortmann,  two 
eminent  German  specialists,  there  exists  a  direct 
way  of  communication  from  pole  to  pole,  effected 
by  currents  in  the  deep,  cold  waters  underneath 
the  interjacent  oceans.  Thus  the  bipolarity  of 
the  arctic  faunas  is  explained  by  the  direct  ex- 
change which  constantly  takes  place  between  the 
organisms  of  the  polar  seas. 

In  his  present  paper,  Mr.  Th^el  states  several 
objections  to'  this  theory — viz.,  (1)  that  so  far, 
only  one  species  of  the  polar  faunas  has  been 
found  in  the  interjacent  oceanic  deep  waters  ; 
(2)  that,  if  such  a  direct  exchange  took  place, 
several  other  polar  organisms  should  be  found  in 
these  waters ;  (3)  that  many  completely  identi- 
cal, and  not  merely  parallel,  species  would  be 
found  in  both  polar  oceans. 

INTERCHANGE    OF   ORGANISMS    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Finding  an  explanation  for  this  question  of  bi- 
polarity in  the  scientific  fact  that  similar  condi- 
tions of  existence  cause  a  parallelism  in  organic 
development,  Mr.  Th^el  points  out  that  these  or- 
ganisms must  be  moved  by  currents,  and  that 
the  supposed  existence  of  such  polar  connecting 
currents  has  never  been  proven. 

'*  And  even  if  there  existed  such  currents,"  he 
continues,  *  *  how  many  waters  of  various  tempera- 
tures had  not  these  pelagic  organisms  to  meet  and 
traverse  in  their  long  journey  from  pole  to  pole« 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  by  specialists  that  the 
boundary  waters  of  different  temperature  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence  of  these  organisms,  and 
there  is  no  probability  whatever  that  the  animals 
in  this  way  could  traverse  oceans.  And  the  shoal - 
building  corals,  temperature,  and  other  conditions 
make  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  possibility 
that  the  shallow- water  faunaa  of  the  polar  regions 
could  effect  an  exchange  along  the  shores  of  the 
continents.  Many  oceanographists  advocate  the 
opinion  that  these  organisms  in  the  form  of  larv®, 
when  carried  about  by  the  currents,  may  serve  as 
such  a  transport ;  but  this  theory  must  also  fall, 
for  the  larvflB  are  very  sensitive  beings  ;  they  de- 
pend on  light,  an  abundance  of  food,  similarity 
in  temperature,  and  acidity  of  the  water.  Fur- 
thermore, they  must,  after  a  certain  time,  for 
their  continued  existence,  sink  to  a  bottom  simi- 
lar to  the  one  on  which  their  parents  lived.  The 
larval  state  is  also  very  brief  in  duration,  con- 
tinuing sometimes  only  a  few  days,  and,  at  the 
highest,  eight  weeks.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
there  are  undercurrents  which  would  carry  these 
larvsd  in  a  few  weeks  from  pole  to  pole,  when  the 
Florida  current,  one  of  the  swiftest  in  the  world, 
requires  six  months  to  reach  Lake  Sargasso,  south- 
west of  the  Azores  ?  " 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   FAUNAE    IN   EARLIER    GEOLOGICAL 

PERIODS. 

An  explanation  of  the  bipolarity  of  the  arctic 
faunsB  cannot,  therefore,  be  sought  in  oceanic  cur- 
rents. But  this  problem  will  show  itself  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  if  we  consider  the  past  periods  in  the 
creative  history  of  the  earth,  and  that,  during 
such  a  period,  these  animal  organisms  were  more 
Equally  distributed  in  the  oceans.  This  view  has 
in  the  last  few  years  been  supported  by  Pfeffer 
and  Sir  John  Murray,  who  have  given  it  a  close 
and  detailed  attention.  It  has  long  been  con- 
sidered certain  that  in  post-geological  periods  the 
climate  was  warm  and  of  equal  temperature  over 
the  whole  of  the  earth.  Many  fossils  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe  testify  in  favor  of  this 
theory.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  period 
a  change  seemed,  however,  to  have  taken  place, 
inasmuch  as  the  temperature,  especially  at  the 
poles,  lowered,  whereby  the  different  climatic 
zones  were  slowly  formed.  Investigations  into 
the  polaric  faunae  and  flora  of  the  past  have  also 
fully  shown  that  the  climate  of  the  polar  oceans 
then  was  much  warmer  than  at  the  present  time. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  oceanic  fauna  was  for- 
merly equally  distributed,  and  not  divided  into 
zones,  as  it  is  now.  The  shoal-building  corals, 
with  their  peculiar  faunae,  existed  then  at  high 
l)atitudes,  and  a  separate  fauna  underneath  the 
corals — that  is,  at  a  depth  of  40  meters  and  lower 


— when  the  tempe:ature  and  the  conditions  of  the 
bottoms  were  entirely  different  from  what  they 
are  now.  The  lowering  of  the  temperature  dur- 
ing the  tertiary  period  continued  till^  at  the  en- 
trance of  this,  the  quarterly  f)eriod,  it  had  fallen 
so  low  as  to  form  ice.  "With  this  formation  of 
climatic  zones,  the  animal  life  of  the  oceans  be- 
came slowly  seasoned  to  a  zonic  distribution. 
Those  organisms  which,  as  the  corals,  needed  a 
warmer  t.emperature,  were  exterminated  or  mi- 
grated nearer  the  equator.  But  those  which  were 
already  wonted  to  deeper  and  colder  water  stayed. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  greater  part  of 
the  polar  faunaa  is  to  be  considered  as  relics  or 
remnants  of  those  past  ages  when  a  tropical  fauna 
was  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  earth. 


CAHPOAMOR,  SPAIN'S  GREATEST  POET. 

IN  the  August  Critic  there  is  a  sketch  by  Mary 
I.  Serrano  of  Ramon  de  Campoamor,  whom 
she  calls  <<the  most  famous  modern  Spanish 
poet."  Campoamor  was  born  in  1817,  and  his 
poems  have  delighted  several  successive  genera- 
tions of  readers.  On  his  maternal  side  he  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  nobles,  and  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  from  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  blessed  with  the  aristocratic  distinc- 
tion of  his  mother's  forefathers  together  with 
the  sturdy  vigor  of  his  farmer  ancestors.  Cam- 
poamor was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Navia,  in 
Asturias,  and  after  passing  his  youth  in  the  coun- 
try he  went  to  Madrid.  He  studied  medicine, 
but  gave  it  up  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry, 
finding  letters  his  true  vocation.  The  *  *  Fequenos 
Poemas,"  the  <«  Universal  Drama,"  a  poem  in 
eight  cantos;  '*E1  Licenciado  Torralba,"  *<  Los 
Amores  de  una  Santa,"  and  *<E1  Palacio  de  la 
Verdad"  are  among  his  chief  poetical  works. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  **  Art  of  Poetry,"  which 
gave  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  theories  of 
criticism. 

As  is  the  fashion  with  men  of  letters  in  Spain, 
Campoamor  took  a  prominent  part  in  political  af- 
fairs, and  held  office  under  his  party. 

<<  Methodical  and  domestic  in  his  habits,  Cam- 
poamor abhorred  traveling  ;  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  Mexico,  or 
that  there  was  any  such  place  as  China — coun- 
tries invented,  he  said,  by  novelty -seeking  geog- 
raphers. A  man  of  few  wants  and  almost  iii- 
different  to  the  superfluities  of  life,  his  only 
vices,  in  his  own  words,  were  reading  and  sleep- 
ing, and  perhaps  an  excessive  fondness  for  coffee, 
which  he  affirmed  in  a  humorous  poem  to  be  the 
source  of  all  inspiration. 

<^  In  person,  Campoamor  is  described  as  being 
of  medium  height  and  inclined  to  stoutness.     His 
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head  -was  large  and  full  of  life  and  vigor  :  and 
his  soft  and  abundant  white  hair  set  off  well  his 
somewhat  florid  complexion.  The  features  were 
moderately  regular.  The  well  -  cared  -  for  side- 
whiskei-s  gave  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  countenance, 
which  was  softened  by  the  melancholy  droop  of 
the  mouth.  But  its  prevailing  expression  was 
given  to  it  by  the  half -merry,  half-mocking  light 
of  the  black  eyes. " 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

THE  recent  attempt  of  Mr.  Thomas  O'Don- 
nell  to  make  an  Irish  speech  in  the  British 
Parliament  has  served  to  draw  outsiders'  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  movement  in  Ireland 
for  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language.  Some  at- 
tempt is  made  by  a  writer  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Westminster  Review  to  explain  the  origin, 
aims,  and  strength  of  this  movement. 

* « The  Gaelic  language, "  says  this  writer, 
"  which  was  the  tongue  of  all  Ireland  down  to  a 
few  centuries  ago,  still  survives  as  a  spoken  lan- 
guage along  the  whole  of  the  western  seaboard, 
and  in  a  few  other  spots  scattered  over  the 
island,  but  is  gradually  dying  out  before  the  ad- 
vance of  English.  The  present  movement  aims 
not  only  at  preserving  it  in  those  districts  where 
it  is  still  spoken,  but  at  spreading  it  all  over  the 
country  as  the  principal  tongue  of  the  land. 
This  attempt  had  its  origin  in  the  political  dis- 
sension and  apathy  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Pamell.  Many  true  Nationalists  who  had  grown 
disgusted  with  political  work,  wishing  to  find 
some  outlet  for  their  strong  patriotic  sentiment, 
diverted  it  into  a  passionate  attachment  to  the 
'old  tongue  of  the  Gael.'  In  the  absence  of 
any  great  popular  agitation  the  movement  grew 
and  flourished,  directed  by  the  Gaelic  League. 
It  has  now  made  converts  in  most  unexpected 
quarters  (such  as  Mr.  George  Moore),  and  per- 
vades, more  or  less  visibly,  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland — so  far,  at  least,  as  sentimental  approval 
goes.  Altogether  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
change  advocated  by  the  Gaelic  revivalists,  the 
spirit  which  they  are  stirring  up  in  the  country 
makes  for  good.  The  undoubted  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  leaders  of  the  revival,  the 
steady  determination  with  which  they  pursue 
their  ideal,  afford  of  themselves  a  valuable  les- 
son, and  one  worthy  of  imitation,  for  the  masses 
of  the  people  ;  nor  is  that  lesson  being  wholly 
lost.  Then,  too,  the  classes,  lectures,  and  social 
and  musical  gatherings  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Gaelic  League  cannot  fail  at  least  to  have  a 
stimulating  and  refining  effect  on  the  rising  gen- 
eration (whom  it  is  their  desire  chiefly  to  attract), 
and   to  direct  to   the  history,    literature,    and 


antiquities  of  Ireland  an  amount  of  attention 
which  should  certainly  prove  fruitful  in  mental 
culture  and  subsequent  creative  activity.  But 
though  the  Gaelic  League  is  thus  incidentally 
benefiting  the  country,  its  direct  objects  can 
scarcely  be  accorded  an  unqualified  approval. 
These  objects  are  four  in  number  :  two  beneficial, 
two  retrograde  and  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Ireland  and  Irishmen.  The  first  is  to 
secure  bilingual  education  for  the  children  in 
Irish- speaking  districts — that  is,  to  procure  that 
these  children  shall  be  taught  English  and  other 
subjects  through  the  medium  of  Irish,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  the  home  circle.  The  present 
system,  whereby  the  child  is  given  a  parrot - 
knowledge  of  English,  which  he  forgets  on  leav- 
ing school,  is  fatal  to  all  true  education,  and  only 
retards  the  natural  progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  those  remote  districts. 

POSSIBLE    FATE   OF   THE    ENGLISH   TONGUE. 

' '  The  second  object  of  the  Gaelic  League  is 
equally  praiseworthy — namely,  to  promote  the 
study  of  ancient  Irish  literature,  which  at  present 
is  much  better  known  to  the  Germans  than  to 
the  Irish,  and  which,  though  not  containing  any- 
thing of  the  greatest  in  literature,  contains  much 
that  is  valuable,  and  could  not  fail  to  act  as  a 
powerful  mental  stimulus  to  the  people  in  whose 
land  it  was  composed  and  whose  ancestors  it 
celebrates.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
Gaelic  League  further  demands  that  Irish  shall 
be  spread  over  the  whole  country  and  accepted  as 
<the  national  language  of  Ireland,'  adding,  as 
its  fourth  object,  the  corollary  that  a  modern  lit- 
erature in  Irish  shall  be  created.  Passing  over 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  literature  can  be 
created  by  a  league  of  any  kind,  the  vague  nature 
of  the  chief  claim  should  be  noticed.  The  official 
programme  of  the  league  says  nothing  about 
what  is  to  be  done  with  English  if  their  scheme 
succeeds.  But  the  responsible  chiefs  of  the  move- 
ment have  perceived  the  necessity  of  disclaiming 
all  hostility  to  the  English  language  ;  they  pub- 
licly advocate  national  bilingualism,  and  are 
never  tired  of  extolling  the  advantages  possessed 
by  nations  speaking  two  languages  ;  they  point 
in  especial  to  the  example  of  Wales  as  one  to  be 
followed,  willfully  blinding  themselves  to  the  evil 
effects  on  the  Welsh  people  produced  by  their  ob- 
stinate clinging  to  an  obsolete  tongue  ;  and  they 
insist  that  in  their  projected  bilingual  system 
Irish  Gaelic  must  be  the  principal  language.  The 
great  body  of  Gaelic  Leaguers  go  further  than 
their  chiefs,  and  make  no  concealment  of  their 
desire  to  have  the  English  language  driven  out 
altogether." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  number  of  Harper's  is  illustrated  very 
handsomely  with  colored  pictures  in  various  arti- 
cles, and  shows  something  of  a  novelty  in  magazine 
embellishment  in  the  full-page  illustrations  on  brown 
Japan  paper  inserted  in  the  magazine.  Most  of  the 
number  is  taken  up  with  distinctively  summer  features 
of  fiction  and  verse. 

HOLLAND'S  UNSUCCESSFUL  WARFARE  IN  SUMATRA. 

Mr.  Ralph  D.  Blumenf eld  gives  some  interesting  facts, 
under  the  title,  "  A  Hundred  Years'  War  of  To-day," 
concerning  Holland's  chronic  efforts  to  subdue  the 
Achinese,  the  people  who  live  in  the  northern  half  of 
Sumatra.  The  sultans  of  Achin  have  In  past  centuries 
maintained  a  splendid  court.  For  instance,  nine  hun- 
dred elephants  were  kept  for  merely  state  ceremonial 
purposes.  The  country  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  its  population  about  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  people  have  always  been  fighters,  and  Hol- 
land does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  subdue  them.  The 
present  war  has  been  waged  without  intermission  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  over  ten  thousand  Dutch  sol- 
diers have  been  killed.  There  is  a  draft  of  Dutch 
soldiers  for  Achin  on  every  week's  steamer.  The  war 
has  cost  Holland  about  $85,000,000,  but  this  burden  falls 
entirely  on  the  revenue  of  the  wealthy  colony  of  Java, 
which  yields  Holland  about  $15,000,000  a  year. 

THE  MOON'S  RELATION  TO  THE  EARTH. 

In  a  brief  article  entitled  ''The  Birth  and  Death  of 
the  Moon,"  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden  gives  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  relation  of  the  moon  to  the  earth, 
and  prints  some  of  the  marvelous  photographs  of  the 
moon  made  at  Mount  Hamilton  with  the  great  refractor 
of  the  Lick  Observatory.  Professor  Holden  reminds  us 
that  the  earth,  which  was  considered  by  Laplace  as  a 
huge,  rigid  fly-wheel,  rotating  about  its  axis,  is  not  rigid. 
The  oceans,  with  their  tides,  ebb  and  flow,  and  every  mo- 
ment retard  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  This  perpetual 
brake  must  make  each  day  somewhat  longer  than  the  last 
day  ;  in  other  words,  must  make  the  earth  take  so  much 
longer  to  rotate  once  on  its  axis.  This  lengthening  of 
the  day  is  not  sufficient  to  worry  one  in  practical  mat- 
ters, because  in  a  thousand  years  it  does  not  amount  to 
a  second.  The  day  of  the  earth  is  now  shorter  than  the 
month — the  period  of  revolution — of  the  moon.  The 
moon  is  therefore  slowly  receding  from  us,  as  it  has 
been  receding  for  thousands  of  centuries.  But  the  day 
of  the  earth  is,  as  we  have  seen,  slowly  growing  longer, 
— the  finger  of  the  tides  is  always  pressing  upon  the  rim 
of  our  huge  fly-wheel  and  slowly  but  surely  lessening 
the  speed  of  its  rotation.  So  long  as  the  terrestrial  day 
is  shorter  than  the  lunar  month,  the  moon  will  con- 
tinue to  recede  from  us.  There  will  come  a  time  in  the 
remote  future  when  the  terrestrial  day  will  have  length- 
ened by  slow  steps  to  fifty-seven  of  our  present  days, 
and  at  that  distant  epoch  the  moon  will  revolve  about 
the  earth  in  the  same  period  of  fifty-seven  days.  The 
earth-moon  system  will  then  resemble  a  huge  dumb- 
bell, with  two  unequal  ends.  The  mass  of  the  earth  at 
one  end  and  the  mass  of  the  moon  at  the  other  will  per- 
petually face  each  other.    The  two  ends  of  ^e  dumb- 


bell will  revolve  face  to  face,  precisely  as  if  they  were 
connected  by  a  rigid  rod.  The  moon  will  hang  over  the 
sky  of  a  single  region  of  our  globe  forever.  This  we 
may  truly  call  the  epoch  of  the  death  of  our  moon. 


THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  August  Century,  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford 
writes  on  "  America's  Agricultural  Regeneration 
of  Russia,"  and  makes  the  startling  statement  that 
"  American  manufacturers  could  capture  from  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  the  markets  of  Russia  for  almost  every 
known  commodity  if  they  but  exhibited  the  foresight 
and  enterprise  exercised  by  the  Yankee  makers  of  agri- 
cultural machinery."  This  year  alone  will  see  from 
eight  to  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery shipped  from  America  to  Russia.  Of  this,  Rus- 
sia buys  about  one-fourth  direct  from  the  United  States 
manufacturers,  and  the  balance  from  Russian  and  Ger- 
man firms.  "  During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
wharves  at  Odessa  and  other  Black  Sea  ports  are  lined 
for  miles  with  American  agricultural  machinery. 
Heavily  laden  trains  depart  daily  for  every  part  of 
European  Russia,  with  no  other  freight  than  farm  im- 
plements. The  big  cases  containing  the  carefully  num- 
bered parts  are  distributed  at  cities,  towns,  and  way- 
stations.  At  the  banks  of  the  rivers  great  barges  wait 
in  readiness  to  float  their  quota  up  or  down  stream,  and 
where  the  railroad  ends  toward  Asia  long  caravans  of 
camels  take  up  the  load  and  carry  it  to  far-off  comers 
of  the  Russian  empire,  where  the  patient  '  ship  of  the 
desert'  is  driven  in  harness  to  the  reapers  and  mowers 
from  America." 

THE  ALLEGED  LUXURY  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE. 

President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes 
in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  a  too  luxurious  life  for 
college  students  of  the  day.  He  is  willing  to  admit 
that  more  money  is  spent  by  college  students  to-day 
than  in  the  last  generation,  but  reminds  us  that  every 
one  spends  more  money  now  than  then,  and  that  it  is 
also  true  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  college  students 
forty  years  ago  were  men  studying  for  the  ministry. 
He  says  that  the  average  boy  of  wealthy  parentage  lives 
at  college  in  far  less  luxurious  style  than  he  would  enjoy 
at  home,  while  the  average  poor  boy  lives  far  better  than 
he  would  at  home.  Nor  does  luxury  necessarily  imply 
vice.  If  it  leads  the  weak  brethren  into  vice,  it  is  more 
apt  to  be  the  fault  of  the  wealthy  parents  than  of  the 
college.  While  President  Harper  thinks  warnings  of 
this  sort  may  be  good  for  the  small  wealthy  class  alone, 
he  thinks  there  is  no  call  for  anxiety  as  to  the  college 
body  as  a  whole,  and  he  thinks  the  atmosphere  of  the 
college  has  a  distinct  tendency  toward  the  democratic, 
and  that  a  college  breeding  goes  far  toward  discourag- 
ing extravagance  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  better  things. 

Dr.  William  R.  Brooks  writes  on  "Photographing  by 
the  Light  of  Venus,"  and  shows  some  remarkably  fine 
pictures  of  attractive  mundane  subjects  made  by  utilis- 
ing the  rays  of  the  beautiful  star.  With  exposures  of 
about  thirty-five  minutes,  he  produced  the  clearest  and 
softest  photographs  with  these  rays  after  they  had  tra;^ 
eled  their  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  miles. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  ScTilmer's,  like  Harper's^  is  resplen- 
dent in  color  illustrations.  Those  by  Mr.  Max- 
field  Parrish  in  Mr.  Quiller-Ck>uch*s  idyl  of  ancient 
Britain  are  particularly  noticeable. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Jesse  Lyiich  Wil- 
liams' pleasant  description  of  "Rural  New  York  City," 
all  the  contributions  to  this  number  of  £»cri2mer'8  consist 
of  fiction  and  verse.  The  magazine  begins  with  a  new 
story  by  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis— "A  Derelict*' — 
in  his  best  and  most  characteristic  style.  Mr.  James  B. 
ConnoUy^s  "From  Reykjavik  to  Gloucester"  is  fasci- 
nating in  its  dash  and  in  its  tang  of  the  salt  ocean  air. 
Another  good  story  is  Mr.  Willis  Gibson's  Mississippi 
River  yam,  "  The  Memphis  Packet." 


gives  an  excellent  insight  into  the  mysterious  workings 
of  great  Wall  Street  operations.  A  novel  view  of  "  Chief  " 
Devery,  of  the  New  York  police  department,  id  given  in 
Mr.  Arthur  RuhVs  highly  humorous  report  of  the  trials 
of  delinquent  policemen  haled  before  that  potentate. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  August  Cosmopolitan  we  have  selected 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Talbot's  article,  "The  Rejuve- 
nation of  Egypt,"  and  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely's  "Analysis 
of  the  Steel  'Trust,'"  to  quote  from  in  the  "Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Month."  The  remainder  of  the 
August  number  consists  chiefly  of  short  stories  and 
other  contributions  of  a  light  and  pleasant  character. 

Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  gives  a  sketch  of  her  own 
life,  in  which  she  tells  us  that  she  began  to  compose  in 
prose  and  rhyme  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  at  the  age  of 
nine  had  completed  a  novel  of  eleven  chapters,  headed 
with  original  rhymes,  and  at  thirteen  had  appeared  in 
two  essays  in  the  New  York  Mercury,  Mrs.  Wilcox 
comes  from  a  Vermont  family  that  went  West  to  Wis- 
consin to  seek  its  fortune  before  she  was  born.  Her 
account  of  her  struggle  into  success  as  a  contributor  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  country  is  very  circumstantial, 
nafoe,  and  interesting.  . 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  IN  FRANCE. 

"  Julien  Gordon  "  describes  the  life  of  the  provincial 
Frenchwoman.  She  dwells  on  the  beautiful  economy 
of  the  French  household.  The  meals  are  ample  and 
beautifully  served,  but  not  a  crumb  is  wasted.  The 
lady's  time  is  spent  with  her  children,  in  the  detailed 
care  of  her  household,  sewing,  and,  in  id^er  moments, 
at  her  embroidery.  She  receives  a  couple  of  letters  in 
a  month,  and  possibly  writes  one.  The  postage  bill  of 
an  American  family  would  be  looked  on  askance. 
There  is  scarcely  any  traveling,  except  by  the  husband. 
To  all  social  functions  he  invariably  accompanies  the 
wife.  With  the  lady  whom  "Julien  Grordon  "  takes  as 
her  model,  1,000  francs,  or  $200,  sufficed  for  an  allow- 
ance to  be  expended  on  herself  and  her  daughter,  a 
schoolgirl,  and  this  was  in  a  household  whose  head  was 
a  prominent  oflQcial,  and  who  was  supposed  to  live,  and 
did  live,  in  excellent  style. 

Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  writes  on  "Abandoned  Thrones  ;" 
Mr.  Hobart  H.  Burr  gives  sketches  of  the  most  promi- 
nent American  women  musicians;  Viola  Allen,  the 
actress,  writes  "On  the  Making  of  an  Actress,"  and 
Lsvinia  Hart  contributes  an  essay  on  "The  Ideal 
Husband."  

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker's  article  in  the  August 
McClure%  "The  Search  for  the  Missing  Link."  The 
Augnst  McClure^s  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  short  stories. 
One  of  these*  "  The  Man  Who  Won,"  by  Edwin  Lefdvre, 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  August  Ladies''  Home  Journal^  Ida  S.  Hoxie 
tells  of  a  little  village  in  the  Harz  Mountains  whose 
chief  occupation  is  the  raising  of  canaries.  St.  An- 
dreasberg  raises  60,000  canaries  each  year,  worth  $50,000. 
The  birds  are  bred  in  the  most  systematic  way  to  pro- 
duce the  best  songsters,  and  the  nicety  of  distinction 
as  to  the  vocal  gifts  of  the  little  creatures  is  astonishing 
to  one  who  has  only  heard  the  harsh-voiced  birds  usu- 
ally encountered  in  America. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  tells  the  story  of  "The  First 
White  Baby  Bom  in  the  Northwest."  This  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Fifth  Infantry, 
who  took  his  young  wife  to  Fort  Crawford,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, where  their  child  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1819.  The  little  one  managed  somehow  to  live  on  musty 
flour  mixed  with  water,  as  her  mother  was  ill  and  Fort 
Crawford  was  many  hundred  miles  even  from  the  out< 
skirts  of  civilization.  The  experiences  of  the  little  girl- 
pioneer  with  wolves  and  Indians  are  given  with  dra- 
matic effect. 

Marchesa  Theodoli  writes  on  "What  Girl-Life  in 
Italy  Means,"  there  are  several  series  of  beautiful  pho- 
tographs reproduced,  and  the  custoftiary  short  stories 
and  departments. 

SUCCESS. 

IN  the  August  number  of  Success^  Mr.  William  R. 
Draper  writes  on  "  The  Gigantic  Wheat  Industry 
of  Kansas."  He  tells  us  that  this  year  Kansas  has 
about  5,000,000  acres  planted  in  wheat,  which  will 
yield  about  100,000,000  bushels,  worth  (50,000,000,  or  $10 
per  acre,  to  the  farmers.  In  some  especially  fertile 
regions  the  yield  rises  to  60  bushels  an  acre,  as  in  Sum- 
ner County,  which  alone  produced  5,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  farmers  of  that  county  are  worth,  on 
the  average,  $9,540  each.  Mr.  Draper  tells  of  one  ranch 
near  the  Kansas  border  where  there  is  a  10,000-acre 
wheat-field,  in  which  thirty  binders  and  a  hundred  men 
may  be  seen  in  the  field  at  harvest.  Fifteen  thousand 
harvest  hands  are  imported  from  the  P^astern  States  to 
help  get  in  the  crop.  Their  wages  are  two  dollars  for 
ten  hours'  work. 

Under  the  title  "The  Literary  Redemption  of  Indi- 
ana," there  are  interviews  with  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  on  their  work.  The  opening 
article  is  on  the  George  Junior  Republic,  with  good 
pictures  of  scenes  at  the  republic  in  Freeville.  There 
is  a  sketch  of  Jay  Cooke  and  the  great  events  in  the 
financier's  career,  and  many  other  contributions  from 
well-known  people. 

A  paragraph  on  the  editorial  page,  by  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
Donald,  former  British  minister  to  China,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  China,  alone,  will  control  her  future, 
and  that  the  uprisings  of  the  last  year  have  succeeded 
In  convincing  the  educated  Chinese  that  their  only 
hope  of  salvation  is  to  adopt  foreign  Improvements. 
He  thinks  the  empire  will  quickly  settle  down  to  its 
normal  condition,  and  that  the  improvement  in  indus- 
trial conditions  will  then  begin. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  excellent  August  number  of  Everyhodi/*8 
Magaztnej  the  most  striking  feature  Is  Aguinal- 
do's  own  story  of  his  capture  by  Funston.  The  Filipino 
leader  adds  nothing  of  great  importance  to  the  facts  we 
knew,  but  there  is  a  distinct  interest  in  the  simple,  di- 
rect style  of  the  stor}',  and  in  the  general  picture  it 
gives  of  Aguinaldo's  fugitive  existence.  Mr.  O.  K. 
Davis,  the  correspondent,  adds  an  estimate  of  Aguinal- 
do's  character,  under  the  title  **  The  Real  Aguinaldo," 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  common  sense  and  fair- 
ness,— qualities  not  usual  in  character-sketches  of  this 
subject.  Mr.  Davis,  while  admitting  that  Aguinaldo 
may  for  all  he  knows  have  been  largely  inspired  by 
such  men  as  Mabini  and  Paterno,  gives  evidences  of 
the  shrewdness  of  the  young  Filipino  that  show  he  was 
at  any  rate  much  more  than  the  mere  mouthpiece  of 
other  and  wiser  men. 

A  WORD  FOR  AGUINALDO. 

'*I  do  not  maintain,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  Aguinaldo 
wius  rights  but  he  certainly  is  not  the  dull  wit  that  so 
many  Americans  have  declared  him.  Nor  do  I  think 
he  is  tlie  coward  he  has  been  accused  so  bitterly  of 
being.  He  has  an  imdoubted  and  tremendous  personal 
mnguetism  among  his  own  people.  Otherwise  he  could 
not  liave  held  the  natives  of  the  entire  archipelago  so 
absolutely  as  he  did.  The  foundation  of  this  power 
over  his  people  was  the  reputation  he  CvStablished 
among  them  for  bravery  and  ability  in  the  fighting 
agjiinst  the  Spaniards  in  1896  and  1897.  *  Terrible^  and 
^inuy  vallente^  were  feeble  expressions  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  prowess  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  fight- 
ing with  the  Americans  he  took  care  of  himself,  as  it 
wiis  eminently  proper  that  he  should.  The  command- 
er-in-chief has  no  business  on  the  firing-line.'' 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AS  A  MODEL  FOR  MUNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Under  the  title  "A  Well-governed  American  Munici- 
pality," Mr.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  federal  district  is  governed, 
and  asks  if  such  an  apparently  autocratic  system  might 
not  be  better  for  American  municipalities  in  general 
than  the  actual  system,  >vith  its  bosses  and  corruption. 

*^  Suppose  that  it  should  be  proposed  that  the  city 
of  New  York  should  be  governed  by  a  commission 
composed  of  two  civilians  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York  and  an  engineer  officer  of  the 
army  detailed  by  the  War  Department  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  governor.  The  political  *bos.se8'  and  all 
who  profit  by  the  present  regime  in  New  York  would, 
of  course,  oppose  it  bitterly,  and  their  most  effective 
argument,  probably,  would  be  that  it  was  contrary  to 
American  principles,  and  would  deprive  the  men  of 
New  York  of  self-government  by  the  ballot.  But  if  the 
majority  of  the  voters  should  decide  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  government  by  commission,  as  a  desperate  ven- 
ture after  all  other  efforts  for  good  government  had 
failed,  and  the  measure  should  be  carried,  it  might 
very  well  prove  that,  guided  by  the  same  public  opin- 
ion, the  governor  would  appoint  some  of  the  city's  best 
men  as  commissioners,  and  it  would  then  procure  from 
them  an  administration  of  its  affairs  that  would  be 
honest,  intelligent,  and  efficient  because  responsive  to 
the  people  and  not  to  politicai  *  bosses.'" 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
August,  Mr.  Brooks  Adams'  essay  on  '"  Recipro- 
city or  the  Alternative,"  we  have  reviewed  at  length  in 
another  department. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp  contributes  the 'first  chapter  of 
his  *' Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic,"  covering 
most  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
America.  Mr.  P.  A.  Si  Hard  has  a  pleasant  sketch  of 
Boswell,  under  the  title  '*  The  Prince  of  Biographers." 
Mr.  Arthur  Heed  Kimball  contributes  an  essay  on 
"  The  New  Provincialism,"  and  an  unsigned  essay  dis- 
cusses **  The  Amateur  Spirit." 

THE  LUMINOUS  QUALITY  IN  JOHN  FIBRE'S  WRITINGS. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  best-know^n  names  in 
the  list  of  famous  contributors  to  the  Atlantic  was  that 
of  John  Fiske.  There  is  a  brief  editorial  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fiske  in  this  number. 

"Mr.  Fiske  once  remarked,  with  the  absolute  modesty 
that  characterized  his  comments  upon  his  own  work : 
'I  don't  see  how  some  men  imagine  things.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  state  things.'  In  saying  this,  he  underrated,  no 
doubt,  that  power  of  seeing  things  'steadily'  and 
'whole'  which  is  one  of  the  truest  functions  of  the 
Imagination,  and  which  he  himself  possessed  to  a  singu- 
lar degree.  But  there  was  never  any  question  of  his 
ability  to  state  things.  '  I  never  in  my  life  read  so  lucid 
an  expositor  (and  therefore  thinker)  as  you  are,'  wrote 
Darwin  U|)on  finishing  the  *  Cosmic  Philosophy.'  A 
luminous  mind,  expressing  itself  through  perfectly 
transparent  language,— that  was  the  gift  which  made 
John  Fiske  such  a  rare  magazinist  and  lecturer,  which 
equipped  him  for  the  congenial  task  of  transmitting  to 
the  great  public  the  facts  and  theories  that  had  hitherto 
been  the  property  of  the  specialists." 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  WorliTa  Work  for  August  is  given  over  bodily 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition. The  number  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter H.  Page,  the  editor,  which,  with  the  numerous 
pictures,  occupies  nearly  fifty  pages  in  describing  the 
general  aspects  of  the  exposition.  There  are  further 
contributions  on  "  The  Pan-American  Exposition  as  a 
Work  of  Art,"  "  The  Wonderful  Story  of  the  Chaining 
of  Niagara,"  **  Short  Stories  of  Interesting  Exhibits," 
"The  Play  Side  of  the  Fair,"  "Our  Trade  with  Latin 
America,"  and  "  Great  Industrial  Changes  Since  1893." 

THE  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IS  GROWING. 

In  the  last-named  article,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  basic  industry  of  the 
country,  agriculture,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  country  from  4,564,641  in  1890  to  over 
5,700,000  at  present.  This  is  in  disproof  of  the  theory 
formerly  prevalent  that  theevolutionof  our  agricultural 
activities  would  tend  to  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship, in  the  same  way  that  other  industries  have  actu- 
ally been  combined  to  .so  great  an  extent.  Mr.  Wright 
ascribes  the  opposite  movement  which  has  taken  place 
— first,  to  the  opening  of  Government  lands,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  the  division  of  large  farms  which  has  come 
about  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  working 
a  moderate  ai-ea. 
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OTTB  TBADB  WITH  LATIN  AMEBICA. 

An  interesting  article  is  Mr.  Frederic  Emory's  on 
"Onr  Trade  with  Latin  America."  It  shows  that 
American  trade  ideas  and  influence  have  spread  all  over 
Mexico  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  that  last  year 
Mexico  made  half  of  her  foreign  purchases  in  the 
United  States,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  sold  us  three-fourths  of  her  exports,  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent.  Our  people  are  absorbing  most 
of  the  large  enterprises  of  that  country.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Even  in  Jamaica  we  have 
64  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  against  a  little  over  88  per 
cent,  from  Great  Britain.  But  the  facts  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  the  case  of  South  America.  Our  entire  ex- 
ports to  all  of  South  America  were  $84,700,000  in  1890, 
and  had  only  Increased  to  $41,250,000  in  1900.  The  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  South  America  show 
a  still  more  insignificant  growth,— from  $100,900,000  in 
1890  to  $102,706,600  in  1900.  Mr.  Emory  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  South  America  lies  in  general  so  far 
east  of  the  United  States  that  in  reality  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  geographical  advantage  over  Europe.  In  fact, 
Lisbon  is  500  miles  nearer  to  Pemambuco  than  is  New 
York.  As  our  commerce  seeks  the  easiest  channels, 
and  we  are  finding  such  a  ready  conquest  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  natural  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Emory  regards  the  German  activities  in 
Brazil  as  of  advantage  to  the  United  States,  taking  the 
view  that  they  are  merely  tilling  the  ground  for  us, 
and  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  until  it  becomes 
worth  while  to  enlarge  our  trade  with  South  America. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  North  American  for 
July  is  one  of  the  latest  literary  contributions  of 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant.  It  is  entitled  "The  Bui> 
den  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  and  deals  with  the 
various  legacies  of  the  partially  achieved  reforms  in  the 
several  departments  of  social  life  handed  over  from  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  twentieth.  Writing  from  the 
English  point  of  view,  Sir  Walter  Besant  points  out 
that  England  has  been  steadily,  yet  often  uncon- 
sciously, drifting  more  and  more  toward  American 
ways  and  views.  In  the  line  of  religion,  Sir  Walter 
predicts  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  be  brought  about  chiefiy  by  arguments  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  United  States,  where  religion  has 
found  no  need  of  a  national  creed.  In  the  matter  of 
government,  the  next  step  after  placing  representation 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  to  teach  the  people  the 
duty  of  exercising  their  rights.  The  other  task  now 
before  Great  Britain  is  the  opening  up  of  intellectual 
careers  to  clever  and  ambitious  lads  whose  poverty  has 
hitherto  barred  their  advancement.  To  every  poor 
British  lad  there  are  now  but  two  lines  of  life  possible 
outside  the  craft  to  which  he  belongs :  he  may  become 
a  teacher  in  a  board  school  or  a  reporter  and  a  journal- 
ist. The  "learned  "  professions,  so  called,  are  closed  to 
him.  Sir  Walter  points  out  many  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  British  social  customs  during  the 
past  century,  such  as  the  doing  away  with  excessive 
drinking,  with  the  more  brutal  forms  of  sports,  and  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  gambling  habit.  In  the  de- 
partment of  medical  science,  although  the  achievements 
of  the  nineteentli  century  have  been  remarkable,  there 


is  mnch  yet  to  be  done,  since  we  have  thus  far  failed  to 
cure  gout,  asthma,  rheumatism,  cancer,  consumption, 
and  paralysis. 

THE  ERROR  IK  CHRISTIAK  SCIENCE. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  gives  an  exposition  of  what  he 
terms  "  the  absurd  paradox  "  of  Christian  Science.  In 
concluding  his  article,  he  advances  this  practical  ob- 
jection to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  contagious  disease 
by  this  school  of  healers  : 

"As  Christian  Science  denies  the  testimony  of  the 
senses ;  and  as  its  methods  are  the  same  whether  the 
case  is  one  of  smallpox,  bubonic  plague,  leprosy,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  or  a  simple  cold  ;  and  as  the  declara- 
tion of  its  founder  is,  *1  have  always  advised  my  pupils 
not  to  read  works  in  advocacy  of  a  materialistic  treat- 
ment of  disease,  because  they  becloud  the  science  of 
metaphysical  healing ; '  and  as  many  contagious  dis- 
eases are  distinguishable  only  by  expert  physicians, 
where  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  their  ex- 
istence :  the  management  of  them  should  not  be  left  to 
those  who  on  principle  attach  no  importance  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  any  disease." 

CARDINAL  GIBBONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  UNITr. 

Writing  on  "  Catholic  Christianity  **  in  the  series  of 
"Great  Religions  of  the  World,"  Cardinal  Gibbons 
declares  his  faith  in  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  re- 
union of  Christendom.    He  says : 

"  The  Popes  have  never  ceased  to  solicit  officially  the 
wandering  families  of  Christendom  to  come  back  within 
the  common  fold ;  and,  while  the  Church  cannot  sacri- 
fice the  truth  of  her  teaching,  in  all  other  ways  the 
return  would  be  made  easy.  She  has  only  deep  sorrow 
and  abundant  tears  for  the  dissensions  of  Christendom, 
knowing  well  that  they  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  perse- 
cutions it  undergoes,  the  delay  of  its  triumph  over  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men,  and  the  rejoicings  of  its  eter- 
nal enemies  that  at  last  they  have  fixed  the  limits  of  its 
infiuence  and  marked  the  hour  of  its  downfall  and 


n 


rum. 

AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  PROSPERITY. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox  brings  statistics  to  show  that  the 
wealth  of  England  is  steadily  increasing,  that  in  spite 
of  frequent  reductions  in  taxation  the  national  revenue 
has  enormously  expanded,  and  that  the  national  debt 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  incomes  of  the  well-to- 
do  classes  have  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  forty 
years,  while  the  savings  of  the  working  classes,  so  far 
as  these  are  represented  by  deposits  in  the  savings-banks, 
have  increased  nearly  fivefold.  These  figures  Mr.  Cox 
cites  to  show  that  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  approaching  bankruptcy. 

Writing  on  our  foreign  trade  and  prosperity,  Prof. 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, points  out  the  folly  of  imagining  that  good  times 
in  the  United  States  are  independent  of  Europe,  al- 
though the  United  States  comes  nearer  being  a  complete 
economic  unit  than  any  other  country,  since  its  soil  and 
climate  could  be  made  to  yield  almost  all  the  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  which  the  people  consume.  Still, 
under  the  present  economic  adjustment,  with  capital 
invested  as  it  now  is,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  talk 
about  independence.  As  Professor  Johnson  puts  it, 
"  We  are  making  things  we  do  not  want,  and  we  want 
things  we  do  not  make.  From  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
dependence, I  cannot  discover  that  the  seller  has  any 
advantage  over  the  bu^er.    Each  is  in  absolute  need  of 
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the  other.**  It  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  the  United 
States  is  a  creditor  nation.  The  high  rate  of  interest  in 
Europe  has  resulted  to  a  great  extent  from  the  economic 
waste  on  battleships,  military  armaments,  and  costly 
campaigns  in  remote  countries.  This  high  rate  has 
drawn  American  capital  abroad,  but  it  may  be  only 
temporary.  With  a  falling  in  the  rate,  American  capi- 
tal will  seek  investment  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

In  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  theory  of  the  balance 
of  trade,  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  of  Williams  College, 
exposes  the  fallacy  touched  upon  by  the  two  preceding 
writers  regarding  the  significance  of  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Oakman  writes  on  "  The  Condition  of 
the  South  ;"  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  on  "  The  Betting  Book  at 
Brooks* ;"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Ho  wells  on  "A  Possible  Dif- 
ference in  English  and  American  Fiction."  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  presents  the  second  installment  of  his  series  of 
articles  on  **  Anticipations  :  An  Experiment  in  Proph- 
ecy." We  have  quoted  at  some  length  in  our  depart- 
ment of  *' Leading  Articles  of  the  Month  "from  Dr. 
L.  S.  Bowels  article  on.*' The  Significance  of  the  Porto 
Kican  Problem."  

THE  FORUM. 

THE  July  Forum  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Jameson  Reid  entitled  "A  Plea  for  the  Integ- 
rity of  China."  Mr.  Reid  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
blame  for  the  troubles  in  China  does  not  lie  at  the  door 
of  the  Chinese.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  European  powers,  and  shows  how  natural  it  was 
that  these  territorial  aggressions  should  stimulate  an 
anti-foreign  spirit  in  China.  He  suggests  that  the  for- 
eign nations  should  cultivate  a  merely  commercial  rela- 
tion with  China  rather  than  an  active  political  interest 
in  the  country. 

THE  SALE  OF  TEXAS  TO  SPAIN. 

Representative  Boutell,  of  Illinois,  contributes  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  "The  Sale  of  Texas  to  Spain:  Its 
Bearing  on  Our  Present  Problem."  Mr.  Boutell  makes 
the  argument  that  in  this  transaction  President  Monroe 
and  his  contemporaries  showed  that  they  did  not  regard 
all  territory  acquired  by  the  Government  as  becoming, 
by  the  fact  of  its  apposition,  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  American  tariff  cases  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  this  precedent. 

HEALING  THE  SICK  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

In  an  article  on  "Medical  Practice  and  the  Law,*'  Mr. 
Champe  S.  Andrews  argues  that,  since  all  who  profess 
to.  heal  the  sick  thereby  profess  to  be  physicians,  such 
persons  should  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  practitioners  of  medicine.  This  argument  applies 
to  Christian  Science  and  all  schools  of  "  mental  healers," 
80  called. 

THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Representative  Oscar  W.  Underwood ,  of  Alabama, 
contributes  an  article  on  "The  Corrupting  Power  of 
Public  Patronage."  In  Mr.  Underwood's  opinion,  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  prohibited  from  having  any  voice 
in  government  offices,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Under  present  conditions,  the  pressure   brought  by 


Representatives*  constltnents  to  secure  office  gives  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  a  dangerous 
power  in  influencing  legislation.  Mr.  Underwood  de- 
clares that  in  the  last  four  years  he  has  seen  at  least 
two  men  of  gn^eat  ability  retire  from  public  life  rather 
than  surrender  their  own  individuality,  being  unwilling 
to  remain  and  contend  against  a  hostile  administration. 

A  MISSIONARY'S  IDEA  OF  LOOTING. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  writing  on  "  The  Ethics  of 
Loot,"  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  and  mission- 
aries in  China  with  these  words:  "To  confiscate  the 
property  of  those  who  were  enemies  in  war  may  be  the- 
oretically wrong,  but  precedent  establishes  the  right." 
"Old  residents  of  Peking  knew  not  only  where  the 
wealth  was,  but  generally  distinguished  between  the 
Chinaman  who  was  a  friend  and  him  who  was  a  foe. 
For  the  former,  they  sought  protection ;  from  the  latter, 
loot.  Personally,  I  regret  that  the  guilty  suffered  so 
little  at  my  own  hands,  though  others,  Chinese  as  well 
as  foreigners,  spared  nothing  when  the  attack  once 
began.  In  fact,  for  the  first  four  days,  looting  was  all 
the  fad.  The  troops  of  the  different  nationalities  se- 
cured their  rest  through  'change  of  occupation.'  To 
them,  the  question  was  not  so  much  which  Chinaman 
was  the  worst,  but  which  house  was  the  richest.  There 
was  hardly  a  house  or  shop  that  was  not  entered  by 
some  one.  The  Chinese  sought  immunity  whenever 
I>ossible ;  but  even  when  looted,  they  made  little  com- 
plaint, being  grateful  that  their  lives  were  spared  or 
their  houses  left  standing." 

"  Loot  means  spoils  of  war.  If  there  has  been  no  war, 
looting  may  be  set  down  as  wrong.  If  wrong  there  has 
been,  it  has  been  in  making  war,  whether  by  the  Chi- 
nese imperial  government  or  by  the  combined  troops  of 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  and  not  in  the  incidental 
result  of  the  collection  of  spoils.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  writes  on  "Higher  Technical 
Training ; "  Mr.  Walter  Macarthur  on  "  The  Movement 
for  a  Shorter  Working-Day ;  '*  Hattie  E.  Mahood  on 
"The  Liberal  Party  and  the  English  Democracy;" 
Mr.  H.  W.  Horwill  on  "  Religious  Journalism  in  Eng« 
land  and  America;"  Mr.  R.  Clark  on  "Certain  Fail- 
ures in  School  Hygiene;"  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  on 
"  A  Plea  for  Architectural  Studies ; "  Mr.  John  Corbin 
answers  in  the  negative  the  question  "Is  the  Elective 
System  Elective?"  holding  that  this  system  has  not 
performed  the  work.  In  our  department  of  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month  "  we  have  quoted  at  some  length 
from  the  consensus  of  graduate  opinion  on  "  The  Short* 
ened  College  Course,"  presented  by  President  Thwing. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  July  number  of  Ounton^s,  Mrs.  Leonora  Beck 
Ellis  describes  the  effort  made  in  the  Southern 
States  to  obtain  legislation  prohibiting  child  labor  in 
factories.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  had 
to  fight  almost  single-handed  in  the  South  for  this  legis- 
lation. The  fact  that  the  struggle  has  been  a  losing  one 
is  explained  by  Mrs.  Ellis  as  due  to  the  indifference  of 
the  Southern  people  themselves,  arising  from  their  un- 
familiarity  with  this  class  of  labor,  and  a  failure  to 
adjust  their  own  obligations  and  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  class.  Mrs.  Ellis  predicts,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  enactment  of  child-labor  laws  may 
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be  delayed  In  some  States,  opposition  will  soon  yield  to 
the  instincts  of  humanity. 

ABE  THB  RAILROADS  RESPONSIBLE  FOB  THE  POST- 
OFFICE  DEFICIT  f 

Mr.  Stanley  Washburn  analyzes  the  rates  paid  by 
the  Government  for  mail-transportation,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  service,  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  the  annual  postal  deficit  is  not  due  to  exorbitant 
charges  by  the  railroads.  The  Government's  require- 
ment that  the  railroads  carry  mail  on  their  fastest 
trains  involves  increased  expenditures  for  fuel  and 
equipment,  increase  of  wear  and  tear  on  equipment 
and  roadbed,  Inconvenience  to  railroads  operating  fast 
mail-trains,  danger  of  accident,  and  si>ecial  equipment, 
the  cost  of  which  all  falls  upon  the  railroad. 

BANKRUPT  GOVERNMENTS. 

Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Walsh  reviews  the  financial 
status  of  various  Old  World  and  New  World  nations 
which  may  be  said  to  be  mortgaged  to  other  powers. 
The  proposed  partition  of  China,  and  the  absorption  of 
Persia  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  modem  instances  of  the  acquisition 
of  weak  countries  by  powerful  ones ;  but  there  are 
many  other  cases  of  national  bankruptcy.  England, 
for  example,  almost  owns  and  controls  Portugal.  In 
South  America,  many  of  the  smaller  republics  are 
owned  by  money-lenders  and  capitalists.  "In  many 
cases  private  corporations  and  capitalists  have  more  to 
say  in  the  government  of  the  small  South  American 
republics  than  the  presidents  or  their  cabinets.  Virtu- 
ally owning  everything  of  real  value  in  the  country,  it 
is  only  natural  that  they  should  demand  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  management  of  affairs  that  concern  their 
own  interests."  Some  of  the  South  American  republics 
have  already  reached  their  limit  so  far  as  borrowing  is 
concerned.  Bolivia  now  owes  a  debt  of  over  $150,000,- 
000,  contracted  in  the  war  with  Chile.  Chile  stands 
ready  to  absorb  her  weaker  neighbor  on  confession  of 
bankruptcy.  It  is  hard  for  Bolivia  to  raise  the  inter- 
est, and  no  one  cares  to  loan  her  more  money,  so  that 
heavy  taxes  have  to  be  levied  on  the  people,  and  some- 
times, as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  army  is  disbanded. 
Turkey  is  another  country  where  lenders  are  not  eager 
to  make  investments,  and  financial  disintegration  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  editor  has  two  vigorous  articles  in  defense  of  the 
protective  tariff  and  in  rebuttal  of  attacks  recently 
made  on  the  tariff  before  the  Industrial  Commission  by 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

^  «  A  CADEMIC  Freedom  in  America"  is  the  subject 
XjL  of  an  article  contributed  to  the  International 
Monthly  for  July  by  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. In  this  paper,  President  Hyde  seeks  to  define  the 
duties  of  the  six  partners  in  every  higher  institution  of 
learning— namely,  the  founders,  the  state,  the  trustees, 
the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  constituency  of  the 
college,  including  the  institution's  own  alumni.  Presi- 
dent Hyde  defines  academic  freedom  as  the  harmonious 
working  of  these  six  constituent  elements  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  slavery  of  the  institution  may  come  from 
either  of  the  six  sources:  **  Meddlesome  founders  and 
dictatorial  donors ;  a  state  that  is  either  too  lax  or  too 
severe  in  its  supervision ;  a  president  and  trustees  who 


are  either  arbitrary  and  partial  or  negligent  and  incom- 
petent ;  professors  who  regard  their  mission  as  agita- 
tors in  behalf  of  their  own  peculiar  views  as  prior  to 
their  obligation  to  the  interests  of  the  institution  and 
the  proportions  of  truth  ;  obstreperous  and  lawless 
students ;  and,  lastly,  indifferent  and  easy-going  alum- 
ni, who  forget  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  alma  mater, 
and  permit  her,  without  protest,  to  lapse  into  fossil- 
Ization.** 

Other  essays  in  this  number  are  "  The  Evolution  of 
the  Mammalia,'*  by  W.  B.  Scott;  "American  Quality," 
by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler ;  "The  Vatican  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  by  Salvatore  Cortesi ;  "  Recent  Work  on  the 
Principles  of  Mathematics,"  by  Bertrand  Russell ; 
"  The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  by  Herbert  Fried- 
enwald ;  "  The  Story  of  Ahikar,"  by  George  A.  Barton, 
'  and  "  An  American  Economist,"  by  Frank  A.  Fetter. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  reviews  recent  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  simplification  of  English  spelling,  and 
concludes  that  progress  along  this  line  is  both  certain 
and  irresistible.  He  suggests  that  each  of  us  form  the 
habit  of  using  in  our  daily  writing  "such  simplified 
spellings  as  will  not  seem  affected  or  freakish,  keeping 
ourselves  always  in  the  foreground  of  the  movement, 
but  never  going  very  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  is  a  very  good 
number.  Nearly  all  the  articles  are  of  high 
average  merit,  although  there  is  no  one  particularly 
standing  out  beyond  the  others. 

CHINA  Ain>  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
missionary  societies  to  think  twice  or  thrice  before  they 
send  any  missionaries  back  into  the  provinces  which 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  recent  disturbances.  He  ad- 
mits that  if  the  missionaries  chose  to  do  so  in  China  the 
governments  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  prevent  them, 
but  he  appeals  to  them  to  reconsider  the  position,  and 
asks  them  to  face  the  facts  as  they  are.  The  most  con- 
spicuous fact  to  which  he  invites  their  attention  is  the 
altered  relations  which  must  henceforth  exist  between 
China  and  the  powers.  A  year  ago  it  was  universally 
expected  that  China  would  be  cowed  into  submission. 
Now  Christendom  has  put  forth  its  full  strength.  It 
has  punished  China  as  heavily  as  it  could,  and  the  net 
result  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  was  expected. 
The  resounding  blow  has  been  delivered,  but  China  is 
not  touched,  and  the  revolt  is  encouraged  by  the  out- 
come of  the  enterprise.  This  being  so,  Mr.  Greenwood 
asks  the  missionaries  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
those  provinces  which  have  not  been  swept  with 
rapine  and  massacre,  to  refuse  to  allow  any  married 
missionaries  or  women  and  children  to  go  into  the  in- 
land stations,  and  he  also  exhorts  them  to  walk  humbly 
and  quietly,  abandoning  such  poor  arrogance  as  arriv- 
ing in  green  chairs  and  the  like.  If  the  missionary  so- 
cieties answer  that  it  is  their  duty  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,  and  that  there  is  no  exception  for  the 
districts  haunted  by  Boxers,  Mr.  Greenwood  replies 
that  all  souls  are  of  equal  value,  and  that  there  are  as 
many  millions  of  Chinese  untouched  by  missionary  ef- 
fort in  undisturbed  provinces  as  there  are  in  districts 
which  have  just  been  scourged  by  Boxer  risings  and 
punitive  expeditions.    All  Christendom  could  not  sup- 
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ply  one  of  the  immmie  provinces  with  missionary  labor, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  choice  in  the  saving  of  souls. 

THE  NEW  STAR  IN  PERSEUS. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Ledger  describes  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  star  which  was  first  seen  at  2:40  on 
the  morning  of  April  23  last.  It  was  observed  by  Dr. 
T.  J.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh. 

"  The  next  evening  this  wonderful  star  was  brighter 
than  Aldebaran.  On  the  23d  it  even  rivaled  Capella, 
well  known  for  its  great  brilliancy  in  a  neighboring  part 
of  the  sky.  Besides  Sirius,  the  brightest  in  the  heavens, 
Arcturus  was  the  only  star  that  at  all  surpassed  it 
among  those  that  are  visible  in  the  latitude  of  London." 

There  was  no  trace  of  its  presence  in  a  photograph 
taken  twenty-eight  hours  before  Dr.  Anderson  sighted 
It,  so  that  the  new  star  had  increased  its  light  nearly . 
ten  thousand  fold  in  twenty-eight  hours.  Photographs 
taken  later  indicated  that  the  increase  was  probably  a 
hundred  thousand  fold  in  the  course  of  three  days.  It 
then  fell  back  to  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  then  rose 
again,  and  oscillated  for  three  or  four  days  between  the 
three  and  a  half  and  the  fifth  magnitude.  Mr.  Ledger 
describes  with  considerable  detail  the  way  in  which  the 
spectroscope  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
constitution  of  the  star.  His  article  leaves  upon  the 
mind  the  impression  that  some  more  new  arts  are  badly 
needed  in  order  to  enable  astronomers  to  verify  their 
hypotheses. 

THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  Dr. 
Creighton,  whom  he  knew  very  well.  He  mourns  over 
the  premature  death  of  the  bishop,  who  broke  down  as 
a  race-horse  would  break  down  if  he  were  put  to  draw 
a  coal-truck.  He  died  because  he  could  not  and  would 
not  confine  himself  to  essentials  and  leave  secondary 
things  in  the  hands  of  secondary  persons.  Mr.  Paul 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  bishop's  habit  of  making  fun 
of  everybody  and  everything.  He  was  the  most  cheer- 
ful of  men,  full  of  high  spirits,  and  enjoying  every  mo- 
ment of  life.  He  delighted  in  paradoxes,  and  seemed 
full  of  friendly  contempt  for  people  who  did  not  under- 
stand chaff.  He  had  no  reverence  for  other  people's 
idols,  and  had  no  idols  of  his  own.  His  memory  was 
wonderfully  comprehensive.  In  conversation  he  would 
pass  from  classical  scholarship  to  social  gossip,  and 
from  medieval  history  to  social  evils  with  perfect  ease. 
On  no  other  face  has  Mr.  Paul  ever  seen  such  an  ex- 
pression of  concentrated  energy,  and  yet  in  Fulham 
Gardens  on  Sunday  afternoon  all  visitors  found  him 
leisurely — chatty,  hostile,  and  apparently  without  a 
care  in  the  world.  He  did  not  care  two  straws  what  a 
man's  opinions  were.  He  liked  a  clever  man,  he  loved 
a  good  man,  and  he  hated  bores.  No  Englishman  save 
Lord  Acton  had  his  knowledge  at  his  fingers'  ends  more 
than  Dr.  Creighton.  He  reveled  in  talking  nonsense  to 
children,  by  whom  he  was  adored.  The  only  anecdote 
which  Mr.  Paul  tells  is  that  the  Queen  asked  him  why 
he  refused  to  write  her  life  on  the  same  scale  as  his 
"Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  "If  your  majesty  wished 
me  to  write  your  life,"  was  the  reply,  "your  majesty 
should  not  have  made  me  a  bishop." 

THE  LABYRINTHS  OP  CRETE. 

Lady  Galloway  writes  a  very  Interesting  paper  on  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  labyrinths  of 
Crete.    Numberless  clay  tablets  have  been  found  in  the 


palace  of  King  Minos  inscribed  with  a  pei^ect  linear 
type  of  prehistoric  writing  hitherto  unknown.  This 
was  anterior  to  the  Phoenician  characters.  The  excava- 
tions prove  that  in  Crete  literature  and  art  were  exist- 
ing on  a  basis  of  their  own,  and  different  from  those  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt  in  an  antiquity  dating  back  long 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is  somewhat  amazing  to  find 
that  this  latest  discovery  shows  that  the  ancient  Cretans 
had  already  discovered  all  that  our  ladies'  tailors  can 
teach  us  about  the  apparel  of  women.  On  the  frescoes 
on  the  walls  of  the  little  supper  chambers  leading  out  of 
the  council  chamber  of  King  Minos  were  found  pictures 
of  ladies  in  the  dress  of  the  time.  Lady  Galloway  says : 
"It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ladies  of 
his  court  attended  these  supper  parties  in  the  low- 
necked  gowns  of  to-day,  with  frilled  skirts,  puffed 
sleeves,  and  their  hair  waved  and  dressed  as  if  by  the 
most  modern  of  Parisian  coiffeurs.  Yet  this  is  how 
they  are  here  drawn  and  painted  on  the  walls,  and  thus 
handed  down  to  a  remote  posterity." 

A  BUSINESS  WAR  OFFICE. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  writing  on  the  question  of  British 
army  administration,  commends  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Dawkins'  commission,  but  com- 
plains that  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He 
assumes  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  chief  business 
of  the  government  will  be  to  provide  for  the  army  and 
navy.  Therefore,  he  proposes  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  should  be 
permanent  members  of  every  cabinet.  The  crux  of  the 
whole  business  is  that  there  ought  to  be  communica- 
tion of  some  kind  between  the  government  and  the 
heads  of  the  war  office  departments  as  to  what  the 
work  of  the  army  from  time  to  time  is  to  be,  and  what, 
therefore,  should  be  the  minimum  expansion  and  what 
its  power  to  meet  emergencies.  At  present  he  com- 
plains that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  carry  on  a  great 
administration  directly  by  a  parliamentary  minister, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  business  concentrates  in 
the  office  of  the  permanent  under-secretary,  who  be- 
comes, by  virtue  of  his  position,  the  real  commander-in- 
chief  and  governor  of  the  army.  What  he  would  like  to 
see  instead  of  this  would  be  a  system  like  that  which 
prevails  in  the  customs  and  inland  revenue,  in  which 
the  whole  business  would  be  committed  to  a  perma- 
nent commission  or  permanent  chief,  who  would  be 
supervised  only  by  the  secretary  of  state,  but  not 
directly  administered  by  him. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  John  Fyvie  gives  a  very  interesting  acoonnt  of 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  with  George  IV.,  when 
he  was  prince  regent.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  legally  mar- 
ried to  George  IV.,  who  thereby  forfeited  the  crown, 
and  that  the  marriage  of  Queen  Caroline  was  a  bigamous 
marriage  forced  upon  the  king,  into  which  he  was 
bribed  when  he  was  sober  and  bullied  when  he  was 
drunk.  The  papers  that  would  set  all  controversy  at 
rest  are  still  locked  up  in  Coutts'  Bank.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  ere  long  see  the  light. 

Mr.  Childers,  writing  on  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
Australia,  notes  that  although  the  Australians  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York, 
they  are  showing  very  little  disposition  to  accept  with 
gratitude  Mr.  Chamberlain's  offer  to  create  colonial 
lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  July  opens  with 
an  article  by  an  auonymoas  writer  on  **The 
ForeiKn  Policy  of  Lord  Rosebery"  daring  his  first 
tenure  of  the  foreign  office.in  1886.  The  writer  praises 
Lord  Rosebery  very  highly  : 

"  Lord  Rohebery*8  term  of  office  in  1886  showed  that 
a  Liberal  government  no  longer  meant  a  policy  of 
palsy  everywhere  except  at  home,  and  that  there  were 
Liberal  statesmen  as  much  in  touch  as  any  others  with 
those  national  interests  and  instincts  which  demand  a 
sagacious  and  resolute  administration  in  foreign  and 
colonial  affairs.  This  was  the  great  moral  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  foreign  secretaryship  in  1886.  It  explains 
the  insistence  with  which  he  was  called  back  to  the 
office  when  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  power  in  1802.'' 

THE  COST  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  ARMIES. 

Capt.  Elliott  Cairnes  has  a  very  good  article  under 
this  heading,  in  which  he  concludes  that,  considering 
the  different  conditions  of  life,  the  British  army  costs 
no  more  than  the  French  or  German.  The  chief  differ- 
ence in  expenditure  is  in  pay  and  food,  and  as  long  as 
voluntary  service  is  to  be  preserved,  these  cannot  be  cut 
down.  As  regards  the  accusations  of  waste,  Captain 
Cairnes  says : 

*'  Let  no  one  console  himself  with  the  belief  that  by 
the  introduction  of  any  number  of  reforms,  however 
necessary,  in  our  administration  or  in  the  system  of 
working  at  the  war  office  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce 
expenditure  to  any  appreciable  degree.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  save  a  few  thousand  pounds  here  and  there ;  in 
our  system  of  working  the  army  clothing  department, 
for  instance,  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  many  minor 
economies ;  but  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  army  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment 
mast  be  paid  a  wage  equal  to  the  standard  wage  for  un- 
skilled labor  throughout  the  country,  or  must  accept  as 
recruits  those  too  feeble  to  fight  their  own  way  and  to 
make  their  own  living  in  civil  life.'' 

SHARKS  IN  BRITISH  WATERS. 

From  an  article  on  "Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  by  Mr. 
Matthias  Dunn,  we  quote  the  following  passage  as  to 
the  ravages  committed  in  British  waters  by  dog-sharks: 

"It  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  winter  months, 
when  H.Hhing-boat8  are  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery 
near  the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel,  and  some 
twenty  thousand  pilchard  are  fairly  meshed  in  a  boat's 
net,  for  these  hungry  hounds  to  rush  on  them,  and  be- 
fore the  fisherman  can  secure  a  thousand  of  them,  for 
the  remainder  to  be  eaten  or  destroyed,  and  the  net  bit- 
ten and  torn  to  pieces  by  this  savage  host.  At  such 
times  our  fishermen  declare  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
posing and  terrific  sight  of  savage  life  imaginable. 
The  boat's  light  is  always  a  strong  one,  enabling  the 
fisherman  to  see  easily  how  to  take  the  fish  out  of  his 
net.  This  throws  its  light  on  the  sea  many  fathoms 
around  the  boat.  When  this  attack  of  the  dogs  occurs, 
they  often  surround  her  in  such  masses  that  they  will 
force  each  other  against  the  side  of  the  boat  and  on  the 
nets ;  and  so  closely  are  they  often  packed  that  there  is 
no  room  on  the  surface  of  the  water  for  anything  but 
their  heads,  so  tl)at  on  looking  into  the  sea  the  most 
prominent  objects  are  their  wild,  glaring,  scintillating 
eyes.  And  when  their  opportunity  comes  in  this  dread- 
ful carousal,  rather  than  let  go  their  first  grip  of  the 
fish,  much  against  the  fisherman's  will,  hundreds  and 


sometimes  thousands  are  hauled  on  board  the  boat 
with  the  nets." 

THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Darragh,  rector  of  Johannesburg,  has 
an  article  on  this  subject.  He  recommends  very  strin- 
gent enforcement  of  the  law  against  illicit  liquor  deal- 
ers, and  complete  state  control.  He  recommends  that 
government  salesmen  should  be  appointed  who  would 
draw  regalar  salaries,  and  have  no  inducement  to  push 
the  sale  of  drink.  A  "South  African  Alliance  for  the 
Reform  of  the  Liquor  Trade"  has  been  founded  to  pro- 
mote these  views. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  has  an  article  on  the  late  Count 
Blumenthal.  Count  de  Solssons  writes  on  "  Dilettante- 
Ism  in  French  Literature."  The  Rev.  D.  S.  Cairns  con- 
tributes the  second  part  of  his  article  on  "  Christianity 
and  Public  Life." 

We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes'  paper 
on  "  The  English  School  and  Its  German  Rival." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  papers  in  the  July 
Fortnightlyy  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  Taylor  and 
H.  W.  Wilson,  dealing  with  the  commercial  rivalry  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

A  CHINESE  REFORMER'S  PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  CHINA. 

Kang  Yu  Wei,  the  famous  tutor  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  who  fled  from  Peking  in  1896  with  a  heavy  price 
upon  his  head,  has  addressed  two  open  letters  to  the 
powers  advising  them  as  to  what  course  they  should 
adopt  in  the  present  crisis.  Mr.  Perceval  Landon  in- 
troduces these  letters  to  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly. 
What  Kang  says  is  that  in  some  way  or  another  the 
powers  must  bell  the  cat,  clap  the  Empress  into  a  for- 
tress, and  reestablish  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  Kang 
believes  in  the  Emperor,  and  in  nobody  else.  He  disbe- 
lieves in  many  people,  including  the  Empress,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  especially  Yung  Lu,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  guards  divisibn  of  the  army,  and  who,  he  main- 
tains, is  the  arch-conspirator.  Prince  Tuan  being  merely 
a  tool  in  his  hands.  Kang  thinks  that  nearly  all  the 
Chinese,  wise  and  dull  alike,  feel  that  the  Empress 
Dowager  must  be  displaced,  and  at  a  national  assembly 
held  at  Shanghai  reformers  of  capacity  and  judgment 
expressed  this  opinion.  The  result  was  that  their  lead- 
ers were  all  arrested  and  beheaded.  His  last  words  are : 
"  China  may  still  be  saved  if  the  powers  and  their  con- 
suls show  practical  sympathy  with  the  reformers  who 
are  still  left  alive." 

THE  MORAL  OF  BOXTRGET*S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

Mr.  W.  S.  liilly,  writing  upon  Bourget's  "  Le  Fan- 
tOme,"  rejoices  to  see  in  it  a  delineation  of  the  necessary 
moral  results  of  the  non-ethical  teaching  of  the  French 
secalar  schools.  The  hero  thus  defines  his  only  creed, 
which  he  found  did  not  lead  to  paradise : 

"  I  have  always  believed  that  man,  cast  upon  this 
earth,  in  a  world  which  he  will  never  understand,  by  a 
cause  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  for  an  end  of 
which  he  is  utterly  ignorant,  has  only  one  reason  for 
existing  during  the  few  years  that  are  accorded  him  be- 
tween two  nothingnesses, — to  multiply,  to  vivify,  to 
heighten  in  himself  all  strong  and  deep  sensations ;  and 
as  love  contains  them  all  in  their  greatest  strength,  to 
love  and  be  loved." 
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SPORT  AND  CRUELTY. 

Mr.  F.  6.  Aflalo  devotes  eleven  pages  to  ridicule  and 
denunciation  of  the  views  of  the  Humanitarian  League. 
He  writes  as  a  sportsman  in  defense  of  sport,  puts  his 
points  reasonably  enough,  and  admits  that  the  so-called 
blood  sport/s  have  a  distinctly  hardening  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  their  votaries.  He  even  seems  to  regard  this 
as  a  certain  advantage.  To  quote  his  own  words,  *^  I 
cannot  regard  any  pastime  which  hardens  men  for  the 
pursuit  of  war  as  wholly  to  be  condemned." 

THE  SWAN  SONQ  OF  MOROCCO. 

Under  this  title  there  is  a  curious  paper,  signed  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson,  which  professes  to  be  made  up  from 
letters  received  from  a  thinking  Moor  who  meditates 
mournfully  concerning  the  approaching  decease  of  the 
Moorish  empire.  He  is  afraid  of  France,  but  still  more 
is  he  full  of  dismay  at  the  corruption  and  flippancy  of 
the  Sultan.  ''Our  race  is  run,'*  he  says,  '*and  we  that 
be  Moors  are  falling— falling  beside  the  way  of  man's 
Journey  across  this  world." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Rowland  Grey  writes  upon  "  The  Boers  of  Jane 
Austen."  Lady  Jeune  discusses  "  The  Social  Tyranny 
of  Bridge."  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  gossips  about  recent 
books. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  August  contains  an  article 
of  great  interest  which  we  have  dealt  with  else- 
where. It  is  entitled  '*  Instructions  to  My  Son  on  His 
Visiting  England, **'  written  by  the  Afghan  Ameer.  The 
first  editorial  is  entitled  *'  The  Boer  at  Home,"  and  is 
written,  we  are  told,  by  an  English  Gape  Colonist,  who 
tells  us  that  if  the  Boer  is  to  live  happily  with  the  Brit- 
isher he  must  see  that  the  British  are  **  worthy  of  being 
the  paramount  race."  In  **Ou  the  Line"  the  editor 
gives  his  usual  good  selection  of  books  worth  reading, 
mentioning  among  others  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  Essays 
and  Maeterlinck's  '*  Life  of  the  B<$e." 

THE  GERMAN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw  has  an  article  under  the  title 
'*  Fallacies  and  the  Education  Bill."  H  •  points  out  that 
it  is  a  mistlike  to  think  that  the  Germans  possess  a 
great  number  of  polytechnics.  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  very  few  compared  with  England,  but  what  they 
have  are  very  efficient.  Another  important  point  is  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  students  are  not  artisans,  but  the 
heads  and  managers  of  businesses,  and  their  chemists 
and  engineers.  It  is  to  the  better  training  of  the  heads 
of  businesses  that  Germans  owe  their  success. 

A  CENTURY'S  SEA  COMMERCE. 

From  Mr.  Benjamin's  paper,  "A  Century  ef  Sea 
Commerce,"  we  quote  the  conclusion : 

"  The  growth  in  the  size  of  ships  became  most  marked 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  not  afloat  a  single  vessel  of  10,000  tons;  in  1901 
there  will  be  25.  In  1892  there  were  launched  in  the 
United  Kingdom  87  steamers  of  over  4,000  tons ;  in  1900 
no  fewer  than  125  were  built.  Of  the  new  steamers  of 
over  10,000  tons  to  be  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  new 
century  5  will  be  over  18,000  tons  each.  Who  can  place 
a  limit  on  what  the  new  century  may  see  ?  It  is  stated 
by  a  well-known  shipbuilder  that  he  is  ready  even  now 
to  build  a  steamer  of  50,000  tons  if  desired.  As  far  as 
Tirim-^infi.1  Ib  concerned,  the  thing  is  quite  practicable." 


ENGLAND  PARAMOUNT  FOREVER. 

An  astonishing  example  of  imperiHlist  vanity  is  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  G.  Stewart  Bowles'  ''  RHtional  Hori7/)n  of 
Falmouth,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the 
British  empire  must  remain  paramount  forever,  and 
thus  form  the  only  exception  to  the  law  which  governs 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  **The  sea-center  of  the 
world,"  we  are  told,  **i8  irretrievably  fixed,"  and  there- 
fore **it  follows  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  Eng- 
land has  been  given,  perhaps  by  chance,  possibly  by 
something  higher,  the  position  which,  in  the  end,  was 
certain  to  secure  for  her,  if  the  earth  were  ever  fully 
opened  up,  the  ultimate  predominance ;  that  England 
is  supreme  for  the  same  reasons  that  every  other  domi- 
nant power  has  been  supreme ;  but  that,  set  as  she 
is  in  the  midst  of  all  lands, — lands  which  can  hardly 
now  in  any  great  proportion  go  back  fundamentally 
upon  their  developments,— she  is  destined  to  stand  above 
them  all  in  durability,  and,  secure  in  her  rational  hori- 
zon, which  girdles  all  the  earth,  to  last  in  supremacy, 
if  it  be  so,  until  the  end  of  time." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Florence  Bell  writes  on  '*  Mothers  and  Daughters." 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons  discusses  Mr.  Robert  Bridges' 
poetry.  There  is  the  usual  admirably  illustrated  art 
article  by  Mr.  Roger  E.  Fry. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  July  opens  with  an  ar- 
ticle on  '*  The  Eradication  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis." 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Baylis  tells  us  that  depression  is  the 
"  Disease  of  the  Time." 

"A  recent  writer  has  ventured  to  prophesy  that 
what  will  seem  to  posterity  to  have  been  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  its  curi- 
ous intellectual  cowardice.  Men  are  brave  enough 
physically,  but  they  are  terribly  afraid  of  new  ideas. 
What  hinders  us  but  cowardice  from  setting  resolutely 
to  work  to  sound  everything  to  the  bottom  and  making 
up  onr  minds  to  drop  all  conceptions  out  of  the  furni- 
ture of  our  minds  that  are  no  longer  logically  tenable  f 
Thus  only  can  we  hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  firm 
faith  for  the  future.  Lict  us  *  prove  all  tilings  aud  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.'  If  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  let  us  find  something  in  which 
we  can  believe." 

The  task  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  to  find  a 
faith  credible  to  enlightened  men. 

A  PLEA  FOR  POSTERITT.    . 

Mr.  H.  Giflfard-RufTe  makes  "A  Plea  for  Pasterity," 
and  gives  some  harrowing  examples  of  tlie  results  of 
the  marriage  of  the  bodily  and  mentally  unfit.  He 
looks  to  education  to  prevent  such  alliances  in  the  fu- 
ture: 

'*In  education,  in  its  highest  sense,  lies  the  salvation 
of  humanity,  and  already  there  is  a  faint  murmur  in 
the  air  betokening  the  coming  of  a  higher  form  of  civ- 
ilization, built  up  on  the  foundations  of  unselfishness 
and  renunciation,  whose  citizens,  daring  to  face  the 
truth  and  acting  on  its  teaching,  will  stamp  out  these 
seeds  which  to-day  constitute  the  gravest  of  perils  to 
the  future  of  the  civilized  races  of  the  world." 

MILITANT  IRELAND. 

Timon  writes  an  article  under  this  title.  He  deals 
with  the  Gaelic  revival  aud  the  renewed  land  agitation 
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as  symptoms  of  a  strong  revival  of  the  Irish  National- 
ist CHOse.  Timon  says  that  university  education  and 
the  financial  relations  question  excite  little  interest  in 
Ireland.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a  distinct  industrial 
revival,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preferential  pur- 
chase of  Irish  manufactures. 

LORD  B0SEBEBT*8  IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  writing  on  "  Labor  Questions 
and  Empire,*^  says : 

'*  Lord  Rosebery's  empire,  no  matter  how  he  seeks  to 
conceal  it,  is  an  empire  based  on  force,  an  empire  of 
military  dominion  ;  his  confusing  definitions  are  merely 
resorted  to  so  that  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  may 
be  enlisted  to  support  a  scheme  which  has  for  its  pri- 
mary object,  not  the  subjugation  of  alien  peoples  alone, 
but  the  subjugation  of  the  very  people  who  are  foolish 
enongh  to  toil  and  sacrifice  in  buifding  it  up.  To  real- 
ize a  Boseberian  empire  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  strong 
public  sentiment  of  national  and  race  superiority. 
The  two  most  powerful  agencies  for  molding  popular 
thought  are  requisitioned  for  the  propaganda— the  press 
and  the  pulpit— and  in  due  time  the  whole  of  society  is 
infected  with  the  deadly  poison,  until  even  the  most 
degraded  victims  of  misrule  here  are  shouting  for  that 
misrule  to  be  extended  to  territories  where  a  freer  and 
a  wider  life  is  possible.** 


CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  number  of  Comhill  opens  with  a  poem 
on  King  Alfred  the  Great  by  Ernest  Myers. 

In  an  instructive  and  sensible  article  upon  investment 
and  speculation,  Mr.  George  Yard  says : 

"Honest  citizens  who  woald  be  aghast  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  back  horses  or  try  a  tarn  at 
roulette — not  on  moral  grounds,  but  simply  because 
they  regard  such  gambling  as  reckless— will  quite 
cheerfully  buy  shares  that  they  have  seen  recommended 
in  the  City  chit-chat  of  their  favorite  halfpennyworth 
and  have  heard  well  spoken  of  in  the  club,  the  smoking- 
room,  or  the  cheap  lunch-bar,  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  odds  against  the  speculator 
are  heavier  than  those  against  the  gambler  either  on 
the  turf  or  at  the  tables ;  and  the  moral  objections  are 
cert4iinly  stronger  in  his  case." 

He  also  comments  on  the  abuse  which  is  showered 
upon  the  City,  although  he  considers  it  to  be  in  all 
probability  the  most  honestly  conducted  quarter  of  the 
metropolis. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  is  always  readable,  and  his  short 


story,  "Lost  and  Found,"  relating  the  adventures  of  a 
fishing-schooner's  apprentice,  is  a  charming  sketch. 
The  author,  however,  fails  to  clear  up  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  abandonment  of  the  derelict 
salvaged  later  by  the  boy  and  the  cook  of  the  wrecked 
schooner. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett  continues  his  account  of  the  Great 
Mutiny,  dealing  chiefiy  with  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  He 
brings  into  prominence  the  differences  between  Generals 
Outram,  Havelock,  and  Neill,  in  spite  of  which  they 
worked  most  loyally  together. 

The  fourth  article  upon  "Family  Budgets"  is  con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  Earle,  and  deals  with  the  spending  of 
an  income  of  19,000  a  year. 

Notes  of  an  Octogenarian,  being  the  reminiscences 
of  Miss  Louisa  Courtenay,  make  very  interesting  read- 
ing.   

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  number  of  BlackwoodCs  Magazine  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  on  "  Push  Lar- 
rikinism  "  In  Australia,  which  we  have  noticed  among 
the  **  Leading  Articles." 

There  is  an  anonymous  article  on  "  The  London  Irish," 
dealing  chiefiy  with  the  poorer  classes  of  London-bom 
Irish  men  and  women,  from  which  the  following  passage 
may  be  worth  quoting : 

**The  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the 
docker  population  cannot  be  confidently  defined  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  Its  hold  on  the  women  is  certainly 
stronger  than  on  the  men,  and  the  honor  must  l>e  fairly 
divided  between  the  sisters  and  the  priests.  An  Irish 
girl  has  an  alive  sense  of  religion,  and  compares  most 
favorably  in  point  of  morals  with  her  English  sister, 
who  passes  godlessly  from  the  board  school  to  the  fac- 
tory. They  even  submit  to  discipline  in  matters  of 
dress  ;  we  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that  the  substi- 
tution of  the  plain  straw  hat  with  a  leather  band  for 
the  wonderful  edifice  of  ostrich  feathers  which  used  to 
be  in  fashion  is  due  to  the  thrifty  advice  of  a  much- 
respected  Catholic  lady  who  occupies  herself  with  good 
works.  The  priests,  too,  exercise  a  remarkable  control 
over  their  flocks  up  to  a  certain  point.  One  of  them 
used  to  rule  his  parish  literally  with  a  rod,  carrying  a 
stout  cane  under  his  cassock,  which  he  would  lay  about 
the  back  of  a  burly  docker  caught  knocking  his  wife 
about." 

The  writer  concludes  that  a  couple  of  generations' 
residence  in  London  results  in  the  degeneration  of  the 
Irish  immigrants. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MD'AVENEL'S  article  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux 
Mondes  for  June  on  the  machinery  and  scen- 
ery of  the  French  theater  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

M.  de  la  Sizeranne  contributes  a  study  of  modem 
dress  in  sculpture,  as  observed  in  the  salons  of  1901. 
Both  salons,  he  says,  were  characterized  by  a  strong  re- 
action against  the  modem  school,  and  a  strong  tend- 
ency toward  a  rehabilitation  of  past  methods.  As  re- 
gards the  problem  of  the  prosaic  aspect  of  modern 
dress,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  puts  in  the  way  of 
the  sculptor,  Mt  de  la  Sizeranne  explains  what  he  calls 


the  fundamental  esthetic  law  of  human  dress;  it  is 
flssthetic,  he  says,  iv  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  re- 
vealing. Now,  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman  of 
modern  times  is  not  revealing,  but  a  kind  of  shell,  the 
object  of  which,  apparently,  is  to  make  every  man  look 
as  like  his  neighbor  as  a  tortoise  is  like  another  tor- 
toise. M.  de  la  Sizeranne  argues,  indeed,  that  this  lev- 
eling costume,  which  tries  to  make  the  consumptive 
clerk  look  like  the  athlete^  is  entirely  characteristic  of 
an  age  in  which  equality  is  an  ideal.  His  conclusion 
appears  to  be  that  the  artist  should  never  be  bound  by 
his  i(Jea  of  to-day,  and  that  if  his  subject  looks  better  In 
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drapery  than  in  a  modem  overcoat^  he  should  paint 
him  in  drapery  regardless  of  contemporary  laughter, 
and  assured  of  the  approval  of  posterity. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  RELATIONS. 

M.  de  Vogtt6  reviews  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley's  work  on 
"  France,  Her  History  and  Her  Political  Institutions." 
The  edition  of  Mr.  Bod  ley's  book  which  he  had  before 
him  is  the  one  which  its  author  has  written  in  Frencli, 
and  he  has  relieved  it  of  the  great  mass  of  explanations 
which  were,  of  course,  nec&ssary  in  the  edition  intended 
for  English  readers.  On  the  whole,  M.  de  VogU6  is 
impressed  by  the  remarkable  knowledge  which  Mr. 
Bodley  was  able  to  gain  of  the  French  people  in  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  eight  years*  study,  but  he 
complains  that  Mr.  Bodley  remains  an  Englishman,  in- 
asmuch that  his  attitude  toward  the  French  people 
rather  resembles  that  of  a  visitor  to  the  Zo^Slogical  Gar- 
dens, who,  finding  himself  inspecting  a  cage  of  pretty 
little  monkeys,  says,  ^^How  tame  they  are  after  all  T' 

CHINA. 

There  are  two  articles  relating  to  China  in  the  June 
numbers.  In  the  first,  M.  Piry,  of  the  Chinese  customs 
service,  describes  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people 
toward  inform.  He  lays  it  down  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  nations  of  the  West  should  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Chinese  as  well 
as  of  their  bad  qualities.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
which  may  surprise  many  people  who  imagine  they  un- 
derstand the  Chinese  problem,  that,  so  far  from  being 
an  obstacle  to  reform,  the  educated  class  in  China— the 
mandarinate,  as  M.  Piry  calls  it— is  destined  to  be  ac- 
tually the  vehicle  by  which  reform  will  come.  The 
other  article  having  to  do  with  China  is  by  Lieutenant 
Darcy,  of  the  French  navy,  in  which  he  gives  in  the 
form  of  a  diary  the  story  of  the  defense  of  the  French 
legation  in  Peking.  It  is  an  exciting  and  stirring  story, 
told  with  characteristic  clearness  and  precision,  and  the 
reader  shares  in  the  excitement  of  the  narrator  right  up 
to  that  final  scene  when  a  servant  of  the  French  lega- 
tion brings  news,  which  was  not  at  first  believed,  that 
Europeans  with  black  faces  were  arriving  by  the  Impe- 
rial Canal  and  entering  the  British  legation. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

CONSIDERING  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  still  the 
state  religion  of  France,  it  is  curious  how  seldom 
the  personal  aspect  of  the  Vatican  is  touched  on  in  the 
French  reviews ;  therefore,  the  more  interest  attaches 
to  M.  B.  D* Agents  vivid  account,  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue^  of  a  Papal  audience. 

THE  POPE  TO-DAY. 

"  The  long,  thin  body  is  wholly  concealed  by  the  float- 
ing robes,  which  seem  to  envelop  rather  a  spirit  than  a 
mortal  man.  .  .  .  The  ascetic  countenance,  surmounted 
by  a  high,  domed  forehead,  is  lighted  by  two  small, 
bright  eyes ;  the  mouth,  with  slenderly  formed  lips, 
seems  equally  ready  to  utter  a  benediction  or  to  hiss 
forth  an  anathema." 

PREMATURE  BURIAL. 

A  painful  and  occasionally  much-discussed  subject  is 
once  more  treated,  and  M.  Pilon  evidently  believes  that 
on  the  whole  the  many  stories  told  concerning  prema- 
ture burial  are  true,  and  that  far  too  little  account  is 


made  of  such  cases  by  the  medical  profession.  He 
points  out  that  among  savages,  and  in  the  days  of  antiq- 
uity, every  kind  of  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve 
loved  ones  from  so  horrible  and  tragic  a  fate ;  and  even 
now  the  Siamese  and  native  tribes  of  India,  Australia, 
and  South  America  all  so  arrange  matters  that  prema- 
ture burial  becomes  in  their  case  impossible.  In  the  M  id  ■ 
die  Ages,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  altsolutely  forbade  any 
corpse  in  his  diocese  to  be  buried  before  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  had  gone  by.  Comparatively  modern  cases 
are,  of  course,  much  the  most  interesting  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  and  among  other  nineteenth-century 
fairly  authentic  cases  of  premature  burial  the  writer 
tells  the  story  of  the  young  London  attorney,  Edward 
Stapleton,  who  owed  his  return  to  the  world  of  the  liv- 
ing to  the  fortunate  fact  that  his  last  illness— typhoid- 
had  presented  certain  peculiar  symptoms  which  made 
the  doctors  in  charge  of  the  case  determined  to  hold  a 
p08trm.ort&m,  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  lived  for  many  years 
after,  always  declared  that  he  had  been  aware  of  every- 
thing that  had  happened  to  him  from  the  moment  when 
he  heard  those  about  him  say  ^*  He  is  dead  *'  to  the  in- 
stant when  laid,  full  length,  on  the  diasecting-table — 
after  having  been  actually  buried  and  dug  up  again  by 
well-paid  body-snatchers— he  had  heard  the  welcome 
words,  "Why,  he  is  alive  I" 

In  France,  where  the  legal  delay  allowable  between 
the  death  and  the  burial  is  very  short— indeed,  far  too 
short— the  question  of  premature  burial  has  come  up 
again  and  again ;  and  during  the  Second  Empire  a  nota- 
ble discussion  took  place  in  the  French  upper  chamber, 
in  which  Cardinal  Donnet,  a  distinguished  churchman, 
rose  and  told  in  striking  terms  the  story  of  a  young 
priest  who,  falling  into  a  state  of  catalepsy,  saw  and 
heard  everything  which  preceded  his  being  placed  in 
bis  coffin  quite  distinctly ;  the  lid  was  closed,  and  the 
cofiln  was  actually  being  carried  from  the  church 
where  the  funeral  service  was  taking  place  to  the 
churchyard,  when  the  "unfortunate  corpse'*  managed 
with  a  prodigious  effort  to  make  so  great  a  noise  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  bearers.  "That  young 
priest,  gentlemen,'*  cried  the  orator,  "is  before  you 
now  ;  I  it  was  who  passed  through  that  terrible  experi- 


ence. 
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WHY  NOT  MOTOR-CAR  KITCHENS? 


Mme.  Schmahl  continues  her  most  interesting  se- 
ries of  articles  concerning  French  domestic  economy. 
She  would  evidently  like  to  see  some  sj^stem  of  central 
kitchens  established  where  for  a  reasonable  price  the 
weary  housewife  could  purchase  her  household  food  all 
ready  cooked ;  she  points  out  that  it  would  be  even 
easy  to  create,  with  the  aid  of  well-arranged  motor-car 
kitchens,  a  kind  of  ambulant  restaurant  from  which 
food  could  be  served  practically  ready  for  table.  In 
this  fashion  home  life  would  lose  none  of  its  intimate 
charm,  but  many  a  harassed  wife  and  housekeeper 
would  be  saved  from  much  which  now  really  darkens 
the  existence  of  innumerable  modern  women.  Mme. 
Schmahl  points  out  that  some  plan  of  the  kind  is  actually 
in  working  order  at  Berlin ;  but  there  the  ambulant 
restaurant  only  concerns  itself  with  the  preparation  of 
food  for  the  sick  and  ailing.  "After  all,*'  concludes 
the  writer,  "  the  disappearance  of  our  kitchens  need  not 
mean  tlie  disappearance  of  family  life  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  emancipation  of  women  from  certain  degrading 
and  extremely  fatiguing  household  tasks  would  really 
tend  to  raise  marriage  as  an  institution," 
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GERMAK  CHILDREN. 

Under  the  curious  and  quaint  title  of  "  Puericulture 
in  Germany,"  M.  Wolff  contributes  a  really  charming 
and  iUuminatiye  article  concerning  the  fashion  in  which 
modern  Germany  prepares  her  boys  and  girls  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  There,  state  education  is  no  dead  let- 
ter ;  every  German  married  couple,  whatever  their  rank 
or  position  in  the  state,  is  compelled  to  prove  that  they 
are  bringing  up  their  child  or  children  properly,  and 
from  the  age  of  three,  boys  and  girls  crowd  the  kinder- 
gartens, where  they  are  above  all  taught  to  play,  though 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  sewing  are  not  neglected. 
Kindergartens  are  practically  unknown  in  France,  and 
therefore  the  French  writer  describes  them  in  consider- 
able detail.  After  the  kindergarten  comes  the  primary 
school,  and  from  this  the  boys  are  gradually  drafted 
into  the  technical  schools.  It  is  there  that  each  young 
German  learns  not  only  one,  but  sometimes  several, 
trader  ;  and  while  the  boy  is  becoming  a  practical  me- 
chanic, his  sister  is  receiving  what  may  becalledathor^ 
ough  home  education.  In  her.  school  she  is  taught  how 
to  become  a  good  housekeeper ;  she  is  made  to  learn 
cooking  in  all  its  branches ;  and  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  tuition  in  dressmaking  as  to  the  learning 
of  foreign  languages. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  "Debuts  of  the  Great 
Xapoleon  ; "  with  Italian  Neo-Catholicism  ;  with  Tam- 
many Hall,  as  seen  through  French  spectacles ;  and 
with  England's  hereditary  claim  to  be  considered  the 
enemy  of  France. 

LA  REVUE. 

THE  June  number  of  La  Hcvue— as  M.  Finot  now 
calls  what  was  formerly  La  Remie  des  Revues^ 
is  interesting,  as  usual,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  dealt 
with  is  still  kept  up. 

A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  POETRY  IN  LIFE. 

M.  Paul  Stapfer,  a  Htt&rateur  of  Bordeaux,  contrib- 
utes an  article,  sometimes  really  eloquent,  on  **The 
Place  Which  Poetry  Should  Have  in  Life."  Poetry,  as 
the  term  is  used  by  M.  Stapfer,  does  not  mean  merely 
verse.  He  would  extend  its  domain  so  as  to  include  the 
element  which  a  poor  working-girl,  with  barely  enough 
to  live  upon,  brings  into  her  life  when  she  saves  a  few 
pence  to  buy  flowers  for  her  garret.  To  judge  of  actions 
merely  by  their  material  utility  is  the  profound  error 
of  an  incurably  prosaic  mind— for  Mr.  Stapfer  is  no 
utilitarian.  **  We  must  learn  to  spend  liberally  with- 
out always  looking  for  a  material  profit  in  the  near 
future.  Wa.ste  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  some 
saving."  Not  that  there  is  any  very  novel  doctrine 
in  what  M.  Stapfer  says  about  the  possible  poetry  of 
every  life  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms  ;  it 
is  the  way  in  which  he  words  his  gospel  that  is  rare. 

THE  PRU8SIFICATI0N  OF  POLAND. 

M.  Antoine  Potocki,  writing  on  "The  Martyrdom  of 
Poland  in  Prussia,"  enters  at  considerable  length  into 
the  treatment  of  the  Polish  provinces  of  Germany  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  In  1890,  the  population  of  Prus- 
sian Poland  was  officially  put  at  nearly  3,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Poles  themselves,  it  was  more  than 
8  500  000.  M.  Potocki's  enumeration  of  the  different 
processes  of  denationalization  to  which  Poland  has  been 
subjected  irresistibly  recalls  the  methods  advocated  by 


a  certain  section  of  the  English  press  for  dealing  with 
South  Africa.  Prussian  methods,  he  considers,  might 
result,  at  their  present  rate  of  progress,  in  Poland  being 
absorbed  and  colonissed  in  several  centuries,  and  at  a 
fabulous  cost 

AfiRIAL  NAVIGATION. 

This  is  a  subject  which  M.  Finot  evidently  considers 
of  high  importance,  for  he  never  fails  to  keep  his  read- 
ers well  abreast  of  the  latest  progress  made  in  aSro- 
nautic  science.  In  the  number  for  June  1,  M.  Georges 
Caye  discusses  the  most  recent  developments  of  the  fly- 
ing-machine In  France.  Although  the  thoughts  of 
mankind  have  always  revolved  around  the  idea  of  nav- 
igating the  air,  this  has  never  l3een  anything  like  so 
much  the  case  as  recently.  M.  Caye  regards  the  advent 
of  atrial  navigation  as  very  near  at  hand,  although  he 
does  not  venture  to  say  whether  w&  shall  attain  it  by 
the  construction  of  a  machine  lighter  or  heavier  than 
air.  He  inclines,  however,  to  be  of  the  school  which  ad- 
vocates a  machine  heavier  than  air.  M.  Koux  describes 
the  progress  of  atrial  navigation  abroad,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  recent  successes  of  Mr.  Davidson.  The 
paper  is  illustrated  by  various  curious  diagrams  of  bat- 
like,  windmill-like,  and  fish-like  machines. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Letourneau  contributes  an  interesting  if  not  very 
sympathetic  sketch  of  the  Chinese  and  their  mental 
development,  ending  with  a  warning  to  the  Western 
nations  that  their  system  of  examinations,  carried  to 
excess,  may  end  by  making  them  like  the  Chinese, — 
cut-and-dried,  unprogressive,  and  unimaginative. 

Prince  Karageorgevitch  writes  admiringly  of  the 
work  of  the  Swedish  caricaturist,  Albert  EngstrOm. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

PROFESSOR  LOMBROSO  writes  in  the  Nuova 
^ntologla  (June  l)on  "The  Age  of  Puberty  in 
Men  of  Genius."  He  makes  the  admission  that  whereas 
he  has  satisfactorily  accounted,  in  his  own  estimation, 
for  the  existence  of  genius,  he  has  hitherto  failed  to  ex- 
plain why  genius  takes  on  itself  such  various  forms. 
He  admits  that  heredity  and  favorable  environment 
only  account  for  a  certain  proportion ;  indeed,  it  is 
more  usual  to  find  that  genius  has  had  to  fight  its  way 
against  adverse  circumstances.  The  professor  now  at- 
tributes the  decisive  infiuence  in  a  majority  of  cases  to 
some  strong  emotion  felt  during  the  critical  years  l)e- 
tween  childhood  and  manhood,  and  supports  his  theory 
with  a  large  number  of  curious  and  interesting  exam- 
ples. The  article  enters  very  fully  into  the  physiologi- 
cal reasons  for  this  phenomenon.  The  practical  con- 
clusion Professor  LombroHO  draws  for  Italy  is  not  to 
limit  education  too  closely  to  classical  studies,  but  to 
widen  the  sphere,  more  especially  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nical directions,  in  order  that  from  among  the  infiu- 
ences  brought  to  bear  fresh  impulses  toward  a  future 
career  may  be  derived. 

The  same  number  gives  an  entertaining  description 
of  a  great  banquet  given  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  to 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  in  1655,  when  the  etiquett'C 
to  be  observed  on  each  side  was  so  tremendous  that  it 
ended  in  Pope  and  queen  each  sitting  in  solitary  state 
at  a  large,  heavily  laden  table  placed  side  by  side  un- 
der an  immense  baldachin. 

In  the  Ra^segna  Nazionale,  G.  Prato  writes  with 
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emotion  on  the  miserable  condition  of  many  Italian 
emigrant  children  who  are  simply  little  white  slaves. 
The  author  quotes  especially  the  glass  factories  at 
Lyons,  where,  in  spite  of  factory  acts,  little  Italian  boys 
of  nine  and  ten  are  frequently  employed  for  long  hours 
at  the  great  furnaces,  to  the  permanent  detriment  of 
their  health.  The  mortality  among  them  is  terribly 
high,  and  those  who  survive  boyhood  usually  develop 
consumption.  It  appears  there  exists  a  regular  system 
of  exporting  poor  peasant  children  in  order  that  their 
worthless  owners  may  live  on  their  earnings,  and  an 
effort  is  happily  being  made  in  Italy  to  stir  up  public 
opinion  and  force  the  government  to  adopt  some  reme- 
dial measures.  The  same  subject  is  treated  in  the 
Rlforma  Sociale. 

Cosmos  CathoUcus  devotes  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  June  number  to  a  full  account,  admirably  illus- 
trated, of  the  Pope's  Noble  Guard,  which  has  just  cele- 
brated the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  its  creation  by 
Pius  VII. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Failure  of  Count  Wal- 
dersee,"  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  monthly  political 
article  in  the  Bivista  Politica  eLetteraria  contributes 
a  scathing  denunciation  of  the. results  of  the  Waldersee 
mission.  The  Emperor  William  forced  the  hand  of  the 
Czar  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  German  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  the  maneuver  has  remained  fruit- 
less. Nothing  has  been  done  to  restore  order  in  China 
—nothing  to  increase  the  prestige  of  Europe.  This  the 
author,  while  admitting  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  attributes  mainly  to  Count  Waldersee's  in- 
capacity both  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  strategist.  In  an 
historical  sketch,  "England  Under  the  Edwards,"  A. 
Agresti  traces  the  gn^wth  of  England's  greatness. 

The  CivUtd  Cattolica  (June  1)  dwells  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  national  religious  demonstration  held 
atliourdes  in  April,  last,  when  over  60,000  men  drawn 
from  all  x)art8  of  France  spent  three  days  in  religious 
exercises.  The  demonstration  seems  to  have  been  held 
quite  as  much  from  a  nationalist  as  a  religious  motive, 
the  cry  of  "Five  le  Christ  qwiaime  la  France  V^  sum- 
ming up  the  sentiments  of  the  pilgrims. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  June  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  opens 
with  an  article  by  M.  Bloch  upon  the  lessons  of 
the  Boer  war  for  Germany.  He  strongly  emphasizes 
the  differences  between  this  war  in  Sourth  Africa  and 
any  war  which  could  occur  between  the  European 
powers.  The  line  of  communications  of  the  English 
army,  although  long  in  South  Africa,  is  nearly  all 
through  English  territory,  and  even  in  length  does  not 
equal  that  which  would  be  required  if  a  German  army 
were  operating  either  -in  the  center  of  France  or  at 
Moscow.  The  huge  disparity  of  numbers,  40,000  to 
250,000,  would  also  be  impossible  in  a  European  war. 
Speaking  of  the  Boers  as  natural  soldiers,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  every  advantage  of  experience,  M.  Bloch 
points  out  that,  although  good  shots  at  game  and  good 
horsemen,  the  Boers  had  had  no  practice  whatever  in 
long-distance  shooting,  or  in  making  intreuchments  to 
protect  themselves  against  modern  artillery.  Nor  had 
they  any  leaders  or  any  discipline.  He  also  contests 
the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  a  European  army 


would  have  done  vastly  better  than  the  English  one 
did.  At  first,  he  says,  no  doubt,  but  after  the  experi- 
ence of  so  many  months  the  advantage  would  be  with 
the  English.  The  lessons  which  M.  Bloch  draws  from 
the  war  all  help  to  prove  his  constant  assertion  that  a 
large  Continental  war  would  prove  itself  impossible. 
Germany,  he  saj's,  could  easily  defend  herself  if  at- 
tacked, but  if  she  assumed  the  aggressive,  could  do 
nothing.  Even  if  victories  were  gained,  the  victor 
would  be  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  turn  them  to 
any  account.  Some  parts  of  the  battle  area  in  South 
Africa,  he  admits,  are  very  difficult,  but  the  same  sort 
of  country  on  which  some  of  the  most  notable  English 
defeats  occurred  can  be  found  all  over  Europe,  and 
therefore  M.  Bloch  does  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  country.  And  even  as 
regards  sickness,  this  war  is  not  a  good  guide,  as  the 
climate  of  South  Africa  is  drier  and  more  healthy  than 
that  of  Europe. 

Richard  Ehrenberg  contributes  to  the  De^itsche 
Rundschau  his  second  article  upon  the  origin  and  sig- 
nificance of  great  wealth.  He  deals  this  time  with  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  tracing  its  history  from  the  year 
1775  until  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  when  the  great 
house  took  up  a  European  position.  The  first  Roths- 
child of  importance  was  Mayer  Anselm,  who  was  born 
in  1743.  Nothing  much  is  known  of  his  father,  except- 
ing that  he  was  a  small  merchant,  who  originally  in- 
tended his  son  to  be  a  rabbi. 

An  illustrated  article  in  Nord  und  Slid  describes  the 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  official  residence 
of  the  German  chancellor.  It  appears  that  since  the 
time  of  Bismarck  everything  has  been  left  unchanged. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  did  not  reside  there  much,  but  von 
Billow,  who  now  occupies  this  position,  the  highest  in 
Germany,  has  made  very  radical  changes,  which  were 
certainly  needed. 

Karl  Blind  writes  in  the  same  magazine  upon  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  speak  in  Gaelic  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  forecasts  what  might  be  a  pos- 
sible outcome  of  it.  Welsh,  Scotch,  French,  and  Indian 
should  be  allowed  in  time.  Mr.  Blind  compares  the 
state  of  things  here  with  that  ruling  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  and  hopes  that  the  Germans,  like  the  Eng- 
lish, will  insist  upon  their  language  bnly  being  spoken. 

The  history  of  the  Prussian  army  is  dealt  with  in 
Monatsschrift  filr  Stadt  und  Land  by  Dr.  W.  E&hler 
and  General  von  Zepelin,  the  latter  writing  on  the 
Emperor  Frederick  and  his  chief  of  staff.  His  article 
takes  the  form  of  a  review  of  G.  von  Verdy  du  Vernois' 
recoUectionfi  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps  in  1866^  under  the  command  of  the  then 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm  of  Prussia.  Ulrich 
von  Hassell  writes,  as  usual;  upon  German  colonial 
matters,  and  von  Ungern-Steruberg  contributes  the 
monthly  political  survey. 

In  an  article  upon  William,  the  second  son  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  appearing  in  Die  Zukunft,  the  writer  draws 
considerable  amusement  from  the  various  quite  absurd 
accounts  that  have  appeared  about  the  late  count.  It 
appears  that  thirty  years  ago  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
dying  man,  and  physicians  had  quite  given  up  hopes  of 
saving  him.  Dr.  E.  Schweninger,  however,  made  a 
wonderful  cure,  and  Count  Bismarck  quite  recovered 
his  health  and  strength. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

A  History  of  the  American  People.  By  Francis  Newton 
Thorpe.  8vo,  pp.  027.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Ck).    $1.50. 

Professor  Thorpe  has  undertaken  to  do  for  the  United 
States  what  John  Rlchiird  Green  did  for  Enghind  in  his 
"Short  History  of  the  English  People."  Professor  Thorpe 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  one-volume  history  that  is  thor- 
oughly reliable  and  accurate,  and  is  at  the  same  time  read- 
able. Ho  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  social  devel- 
opment of  the  nation,  and  less  than  mi'st  of  our  historians, 
perhaps,  with  our  wars  and  political  crises.  In  a  word,  his 
book  describes  our  national  growth. 

The  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861-1865 :  A  Finan- 
cial and  Industrial  History  of  the  South  During  the 
Civil  War.  By  John  Christopher  Schwab.  (Yale 
Bicentennial  Publications.)  8vo,  pp.  883.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  t^50. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  have  been  several 
notewor(hy  additions  to  the  rather  meager  list  of  books 
dealing  with  the  hlstoi-y  of  the  Southern  States  during  the 
Civil  War.  Two  of  these  were  noticed  in  our  July  number, 
and  there  has  recently  come  to  hand,  as  the  first  of  the  Yale 
bicentennial  publications,  a  scholarly  volume  by  Professor 
Schwab  on  the  financial  and  industrial  history  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  little 
is  known,  at  least  among  the  present  generation  in  the 
North,  regarding  the  details  of  the  South's  Civil  War 
finances,  tratle,  and  industry.  In  discussing  such  topics  as 
"Southern  Banks  During  the  War,"  ** Southern  Prices,'' 
"Speculation  and  Trade  in  tbe  South,''  •* The  Industries  of 
the  South,"  *'  Confederate  and  Local  Taxation,"  Professor 
Schwab  Is  invading  a  practically  unexplored  territory. 
From  the  "official  records,  as  well  as  from  newspaper  files, 
private  diaries,  and  other  more  or  less  obscure  sources,  he 
has  gathered  a  great  mass  of  valuable  data,  and  his  book 
forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  series  of  volumes  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  close  of  the  second  century  of 
Yale  University. 

Reconstruction  in  Missiasippi.  By  James  Wilford  Gar- 
ner.  8vo,  pp.  433.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    18. 

In  the  mass  of  literature  relating  to  the  reconstruction 
era  in  the  South,  there  has  been  lacking  until  now,  we  be- 
lieve a  scientific  study  of  the  subject  in  Its  various  phases 
in  any  one  of  the  Southern  States.  Such  a  study  Mr.  Garner 
has  attempted  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  holding  that, 
since  the  process  and  results  in  one  State  were  essentially 
the  same  as  In  all,  a  history  of  reconstruction  in  Mississippi 
must  have  much  value  to  the  student  of  the  general  subject. 
He  has  Included  in  the  scope  of  his  treatise  a  brief  review  of 
the  Civil  War  so  far  as  It  affected  directly  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  placing  special  emphasis  on  those  results  of  the 
war  that  were  related  to  the  problems  of  reconstruction. 
He  has  ahso  Included  the  entire  period  known  as  the  "car- 
petbag  r^i/imu,"  extending  from  the  real  establishment  of 
Svll  government  after  the  war  down  to  the  election  of  1876, 
which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  Impeachment  of  Republican  State  officials.  While  the 
writer  Ishlmself  a  Southerner,  he  disclaims  any  personal 
nreiudlce,  since  most  of  the  events  recorded  In  his  book  oc- 
curred before  he  was  born,  not  one  of  them  being  re<^t 
enough  to  come  within  his  memory.  In  the  main,  he  has 
confined  himself  to  a  simple  stotement  of  facts,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 


The  History  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia.    By  Julian  A.  C. 
Chandler.    (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Politictil  Science.)    8vo,  pp.  76.    Bal- 
timore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    50  cents. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Virginia  Is  Just 
upon  the  eve  of  adopting  a  new  constitution  In  which  im- 
portant changes  are  proposed  In  the  elective  franchise.  Dr. 
Chandler's  monograph  on  "  The  HIatory  of  Suffrage  In  Vir- 
ginia" should  be  of  service  in  the  constitutional  convention 
of  that  State  in  the  discussion  of  this  important  question. 

The  Spanish  Settlements  Within  the  Present  Limits  of 
the  United  States,  1513-1561.  By  Woodbury  Low- 
ery.  8vo,  pp.  515.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $2.50. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Lowery  describes  the  work  of  the  gold- 
hunters,  soldiers,  and  missionaries  of  Spanish  blood  who 
made  the  pioneer  settlements  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  United  States.  While  Spain  profited  little  from  her 
North  American  provinces,  the  phllosi»phIcal  historian  finds 
much  In  their  history  to  explain  the  gradual  decay  and  final 
collapse  of  Spanish  colonial  power. 

American  Diplomatic  Questions.  By  John  B.  Hender- 
son, Jr.  8vo,  pp.  529.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $8.50. 

This  work,  which  Is  largely  historical  in  Its  scope,  deals 
with  five  questions  In  Amerioan  diplomacy— "The  Fur  Seals 
and  Bering  Sea  Award,"  "  The  luteroceanlc  Canal  Problem," 
"The  United  States  and  Samoa,"  "The  Monroe  Doctrine," 
and  "The  Northeast  Coast  Fisheries."  On  the  subject  of 
pelagic  sealing,  the  writer  can  see  nothing  encouraging  in 
the  present  situation.  He  believes  that  the  herd  will  be 
totally  destroyed  in  a  very  few  years  unless  some  Immediate 
understanding  can  be  reached  with  Great  Britain.  Our 
diplomacy,  in  his  view,  has  been  disastrous  to  American  In- 
terests from  the  beginning.  Regarding  the  problem  of  an 
luteroceanlc  canal,  the  writer  is  unequivocally  in  favor  of 
neutrality  guaranteed  by  international  agreement,  holding 
that  by  this  course  the  United  States,  while  depriving  her- 
self of  the  advantage  of  fortification,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  escape  any  serious  perplexities.  A  s  to  the  Mon  roe  Doc- 
trine, Mr.  Henderson  decides  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  doctrine  was  originally  enunciated  have  been  en- 
tirely outgrown,  and  that  the  national  Judgment  should  be 
left  free  to  measure  danger  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
and  not  "the  remembrance  of  the  fears  which  are  of  the 
past." 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By 
Israel  Ward  Andrews.  Revised  by  Homer  Morris. 
12mo,  pp.  87&— Ivi.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company.    $1. 

Mr.  Homer  Morris,  of  the  Cincinnati  bar,  has  made  a 
thorough  revision  of  Dr.  Andrews*  well-known  "Manual  of 
the  Constitution."  long  a  favorite  text-book  of  the  subject 
of  civil  government  in  many  American  schools.  Recent 
court  Interpretations  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  Impor- 
tant statutory  enactments,  have  been  noted,  and  the  book  as 
a  whole  has  been  brought  fully  up  to  date. 

The   Origin  of  Republican  Form  of  Government  in 

the  United  States  of  America.    By  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

12mo,  pp.  151.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$1.25. 

This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Straus'  essay  has  been  corrected 
and  revised  by  the  addition  of  some  new  material,  by  recon- 
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Btructing  the  conclading  pages,  and  by  incorporating  an  his- 
torical essay  written  for  the  French  edition  by  the  late 
£mile  de  Lavelye. 

The  History  of  Tammany  Hall.  By  GuBtayus  Myers. 
12mo,  pp.  xxi— 357.  New  York :  Published  by  the 
Author,  53  William  Street.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Myers  has  furnished  an  extremely  valuable  rtmmi 
of  one  phase  of  the  history  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
compact,  succinct,  chronological,  and  specific.  It  is  excep- 
tionally free  from  mere  indiscriminate  attack  upon  Tam- 
many, and  if  it  contains  any  errors  they  will  be  recognized 
as  due  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  getting  at  facts 
which  it  has  been  to  the  interest  of  men  to  conceal.  It  is  a 
book  of  many  damaging  disclosures,  most  of  which  are 
based  upon  testimony  secured  in  official  investigation,  or 
upon  other  data  of  a  similarly  authentic  kind.  It  will  be 
found  of  great  value  for  reference  purposes. 

The  World  of  Graft.  By  Josiali  Flynt.  12mo,  pp.  221. 
New  York :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  volume,  as  its  author  states, 
was  to  give  the  *^  under  world  **  an  opportunity  to  criticise 
the  **  upper  world^s  **  method  of  dealing  with  crime.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  writer,  during  the  year  1900,  spent 
three  months  in  taking  the  testimony  of  notorious  criminals 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  cities  of  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Boston.  After  reading  the  criticisms  of  "  reform- 
ers "  on  these  city  governments,  one  may  find  in  Mr.  Flynt^s 
pages  some  striking  original  suggestions  as  to  their  actual 
defects  from  the  "  under  world's  **  point  of  view. 

Municipal  Sanitation  in  the  United  States.  By  Charles 
Y.  Chapin.  Svo,  pp.  970.  Providence,  R.  I.:  Snow 
&  Farnham.    $5. 

This  volume  is  a  compendium  of  practice  in  sanitation 
rather  than  a  treatise  on  sanitary  principles.  As  Dr.  Chapin 
remarks  in  his  preface,  it  is  not  so  much  Intended  to  advise 
what  ought  to  be  done  as  to  record  what  has  been  done.  As 
an  aid  to  sanitary  officials  and  to  legislators,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  valuable.  No  such  compilation  of  American  legis- 
lation on  sanitary  subjects  has  ever  before  been  attempted. 
The  topics  treated  may  be  best  indicated  by  a  selection  from 
the  chapter-headings:  ** Sanitary  Organization,"  ** Regis- 
tration of  Vital  Statistics,*  *' Nuisances,"  "Plumbing," 
"Water,  Ice,  and  Sewers,"  "Food,"  "Dairy  Products," 
"Communicable  Diseases,"  and  "Refuse  Disposal."  Dr. 
Chapin  has  gone  into  these  topics  with  great  thoroughness. 
No  one  in  possession  of  his  book  has  any  valid  excuse  for 
ignorance  as  to  what  has  been  done  by  American  munici- 
palities in  the  way  of  sanitary  regulation. 

Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki :  A  Comparison.  By  James 
F.  J.  Archibald.  12mo,  pp.  269.  New  York :  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Archibald's  comparison  of  the  relative  character- 
istics of  the  American  and  British  military  systems  and 
I>ersonnel  derives  much  of  its  value  from  the  extensive  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  author  In  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Beginning  as  a  correspondent  in  some  of  our  In- 
dian campaigns  in  the  far  West,  Mr.  Archibald  continued 
his  studies  of  army  life  at  the  time  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China  in  1805,  and  when  our  own  war  with  Spain 
broke  out  a  few  years  later,  he  was  at  thn  front  and  saw  the 
fighting  about  Santiago.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war 
Mr.  Archibald  went  to  Pretoria,  and  later  with  Lord  Rob- 
berts  took  part  in  the  British  campaign.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  Mr.  Archibald's  matured  views  as  a  military 
specialist  familiar  with  the  operations  of  armies.  He  finds 
much  to  admire  in  the  American  recruit  and  common  sol- 
dier, as  well  as  in  the  American  officer,  whom  he  regards  as 
far  superior  to  the  British  in  efficiency  and  tactics,  although 
the  British  facilities  for  handling  troops  on  a  large  scale  are 
greatly  superior  to  our  own. 


The  Working  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  Leonard  Courtney.  12mo,  pp.  883.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Any  attempt  to  explain  the  workings  of  the  British 
constitution  based  on  a  prUiri  reasoning  would  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  result  in  confusion  worse  confounded.  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  an  experienced  English  Journalist  and  parliamen- 
tarian, avoids  all  dangers  of  this  sort  by  basing  his  study  on 
a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  machinery 
of  government  and  considering  Parliament  as  an  organisa- 
tion for  buttiness  purposes.  An  interesting  feature  of  Mr. 
Courtney's  treatise  is  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Par- 
liament to  what  is  known  as  the  British  empire— i.e,  the 
crown  colonies,  self-governing  colonies,  India,  and  the 
other  distant  possessions. 

Outlines  of  Political  Science.  By  George  Gun  ton  and 
Hayes  Bobbins.  12mo,  pp.  228.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Regarding  political  science  as  "  social  economics  practi- 
cally applied,"  the  authors  of  thib  little  book  have  aimed  at 
a  concrete  rather  than  an  abstract  or  general  treatment  of 
the  subject;  that  is  to  say.  they  deal  primarily  with  facts 
and  only  secondarily  with  theories.  Such  matters  of  na^ 
tional  policy  as  protection  and  free  trade,  war  and  arbitra- 
tion, taxation,  money,  banking,  the  state  and  capital,  the 
state  and  labor,  and  municipal  government,  are  discussed  in 
detail.  Like  its  companion  volume,  "Outlines  of  SfK'ial 
Economics,"  this  book  is  especially  adapted  for  study  clubs, 
literary  and  debating  societies,  Y.  M.  C.  A  classes,  and  high 
schools.  Each  chapter  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of  refer- 
ences to  selected  collateral  reading,  and  a  wide  range  of  emi- 
nent authorities  in  history,  economics,  and  political  science. 

Politics  and  the  Moral  Law.  By  Gustav  Ruemelin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Rudolf  Tom  bo,  Jr. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Fred- 
erick W.  HoUs.   16mo,  pp.  125.  New  York  :  75  cents. 

This  admirable  address  by  Chancellor  Ruemelin,  of  the 
University  of  Ttibingen,  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Holls  as  a 
timely  contribution  to  the  present-day  discussion  of  prob- 
lems in  international  ethics.  In  his  notes  to  the  chancellor*B 
address,  Mr.  Holls  draws  on  the  literature  of  the  subject  for 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  and  modern  expressions,  and  also 
gives  recent  instances  In  which  men  of  high  personal  char- 
acter have  acted  upon  the  principles  laid  down. 

The  Mediterranean  Race:  A  Study  of  the  Origin  of 
European  Peoples.  By  G.  Sergi.  (The  Contempo- 
rary Science  Series.)  12mo,  pp.  820.  New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles. Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Among  the  conclusions  maintained  by  Signer  Sergi  In 
this  volume  are  these:  That  the  entire  population  of  Europe 
in  Neolithic  times  was  of  African  origin ;  of  the  three  varie- 
ties of  this  African  stock,  the  one  remaining  in  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean,  which  occupied  the  basin  of  that  s*>a,  and 
the  Nordic,  which  reached  to  the  north  of  Europe,  are  all 
branches  of  one  species  which  the  author  terms  Euraf  rican ; 
that  these  three  varieties  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
so-called  Aryan  races ;  that  the  Aryans  are  of  Asiatic  origin, 
constituting  a  variety  of  Eurasiatic  species,  and  that  the  two 
classical  civilizations,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  not  Aryan,  but 
Mediterranean.  The  Aryans  were  savages  when  thuy  in- 
vaded Europe. 

Foundation  Rites,  with  Some  Kindred  Ceremonies :  A 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Beliefs,  Customs,  and 
Legends  Connected  with  Buildings,  Locations, 
Landmarks,  etc.,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  258.  New  York : 
The  Abbey  Press.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume  the  author  discusses  traoee  of  human 
sacrifices  at  foundations,  substitution  of  animals.  Images, 
shadows  and  specters,  relics,  writings,  circular  movements 
and  symbols,  stones,  sacred  colors,  pillars  and  sitee,  com- 
pletion and  christening,  and  landmarks  and  boundaries. 
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Marcns  Whitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Oregon.  By 
William  A.  Mowry.  12mo,  pp.  841.  New  York: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Marcus  Whitman*8  heroic  trantcontinental  ride  in 
1842-43.  and  hia  tragic  death  in  the  Indian  massacre  of  1847, 
have  made  him  one  of  our  national  heroes.  Dr.  Mowry  has 
for  more  than  twenty  years  been  engaged  in  an  investiga- 
tiou  of  all  the  facts  attending  Dr.  Whitman *s  life  in  Oregon, 
and  especially  the  question  of  his  service  to  the  nation  in 
saving  the  Oregon  country  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
examined  every  scrap  of  documentary  evidence  obtainable, 
and  has  conversed  with  many  persons  who  had  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  His  conclusion  Is  that  to  Whitman 
more  than  to  ai  y  other  one  man  is  due  the  policy  which  re- 
sulted in  keeping  the  present  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington as  integral  parts  of  the  American  republic. 

Karl  Marx  :  Biographical  Memoirs.  By  Wilhelm  Liel^ 
knecht.  Translated  by  E.  Untermann.  Chicago: 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Liebknecht*s  biographical  memoirs  of  Karl  Marx  are  the 
moflt  authentic  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  great  social- 
l8t*s  life.  Liebkneclit  whs  a  contemporary  and  disciple  of 
Marx,  and  not  only  had  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  his 
teacher*s  private  life,  but  sympathized  with  him  fully  in  all 
his  misfortunes.  From  1860  to  1882,  Liebknecht  was  a  fellow* 
exile  with  Marx  in  England,  and  for  much  of  the  time  was  a 
member  of  his  family.  It  Is  natural,  then,  that  in  writing 
his  memoirs  he  should  treat  of  Marx  the  man  rather  than  of 
Marx  the  economist  and  the  socialist.  These  memoirs  were 
not  published  until  18U6,  tliirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
their  subject.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  English  transla- 
tion. 

The  Tribalations  of  a  Princess.  By  the  Author  of 
'*The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.''  8vo,  pp.  879. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $2.25. 

While  the  authorship  of  ^*  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Em- 
press **  is  still  unrevealed,  a  volume  attributed  to  tlie  same 
author  and  relating  "The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess**  has 
jvtbt  appeared.  This  autobiography  gives  many  personal 
recollections  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  courts,  relating 
more  or  less  of  the  court  gossip  concerning  the  personalities 
of  kings,  emperors,  and  other  personages  in  high  public 
station. 

The  Last  Confessions  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  and  Her 
Correspondence  with  Guy  de  Maupassant.  With  a 
Foreword  by  Jeannette  L.  Gilder.  12mo,  pp.  157. 
New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.10. 

The  publication  of  tlie  first  English  edition  of  "The 
Journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  **  in  1880  created  a  sensation 
of  no  small  dimensions.  In  the  present  volume  is  included 
the  diary  of  the  young  Russian  artist  for  the  last  two  years 
of  her  life,  together  with  an  interesting  correspondence  car- 
ried on  with  Guy  de  Maupassant.  A  foreword  is  supplied 
by  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  through  whose  instrumentality 
Marie  Bashkirtseff  was  introduced  to  the  American  public. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Perrls  contributes  an  introductory  chapter. 

BOOKS  ON  l^ITERARY  THEMES. 

Masters  of  French  Literature.  By  George  McLean 
Harper.  12mo,  pp.  816.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Professor  Harper  introduces  this  little  volume  of  essays 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  *'  The  Place  of  French  Literature." 
Then  follows  a  study  of  *'  The  Golden  Age  of  French  Drama,** 
after  which  the  author  proceeds  to  what  he  terms  **The 
Revolutionary  Analysis— Saint-Simon,  Montesquieu,  and 
Voltaire.**  Essays  on  Victor  Hugo,  Sninte-Beuve,  and  Bal- 
zac complete  the  volume,  which  forms  in  a  general  way  a 
history  of  French  literature.  To  borrow  Professor  Harper*s 
own  figure,  his  work  forms  a  series  of  views  from  several 
mountain-tops,  each  within  sight  of  its  nearest  neighbors. 


Comeille.  By  Leon  H.  Vincent.  16mo,  pp.  106.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mif&in  &  Co.    $1. 

The  French  Academy.  By  Leon  H.  Vincent.  lOmo, 
pp.  150.    Boston  :  Heughton,  Mifiiin  &  Co.    $1. 

The  French  Academy,  the  origin  and  history  of  which 
are  only  Imperfectly  understood  by  most  Americans,  is  the 
subject  of  a  clever  and  Interesting  treatise  by  Mr.  Leon  H. 
Vincent,  the  author  of  theserles  of  ^  Brief  Studies  in  French 
Society  and  Letters  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.**  Readers 
whose  interest  may  be  stimulated  by  Mr.  Vlncent*8  mono- 
graph will  be  aided  in  further  research  by  the  list  of  refer- 
ence-books which  he  appends  to  his  volume  in  the  form  of  a 
bibliographical  note.  Another  volume  in  the  same  series  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  great  dramatist  Comeille,  who  was 
also  a  member  in  his  latter  days  of  the  academy,  and  was  in 
many  ways  a  typical  Frenchman  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Modern  German  Literature.  By  Benjamin  W.  Wells. 
12mo,  pp.  ^0.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  new  edition  of  ^  Modern  German  Literature,**  by 
Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  two  new  chapters  are  included, 
one  dealing  with  German  literature  from  the  rise  of  the 
young  German  school  to  the  French  war,  and  another  with 
the  first  generation  of  imperial  Germany.  Professor  Wells 
has  thus  been  able  to  show  more  clearly  the  currents  of  lit- 
erary development  and  to  bring  the  story  down  to  the  clos- 
ing months  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Christian  in  Hungarian  Romance.  By  John  Fret- 
well.  16mo,  pp.  124.  Boston:  James  H.  West 
Company.    $1. 

This  book  is  a  study  and  r^sum^  of  Dr.  Maurus  Jokai*8 
novel  ^* There  Is  a  God;  or.  The  People  Who  Love  but 
Once.**  This  is  an  extremely  picturesque  story,  dealing  with 
the  revolution  of  1848,  the  defeat  of  Austria  at  Solferlno  in 
1868,  and  other  stirring  episodes  in  Hungarian  history.  Pope 
Pius  IX.  figures  in  the  story,  and  the  leading  characters  are 
members  of  the  old-established  Episcopal  Unitaria,n  Church 
of  Hungary,  which  has  existed  for  over  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years,  and  has  been  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  tragic  and  romantic  events  in  the  history  of  southeast- 
ern Europe. 

Falstaff  and  Equity:  An  Interpretation.  12mo,  pp. 
201.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  volume  is  mainly  a  commentary  on  Falstair*s  ex- 
pression, ^*  There  is  no  equity  stirring.**  It  is  a  lawyer*8 
examination  of  Shakespeare*s  legal  knowledge,  and  will  be 
found  of  special  Interest  to  all  English-speaking  judges,  law- 
yers, and  law-students,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  interested  in 
8hakespeare*8  personal  biography. 

The  Writings  of  King  Alfred,  d.  901.  By  Frederic  Har^ 
rison.  12mo,  pp.  81.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    26  cents. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrlson*8  valuable  Harvard  address  on 
the ^ ritings of  King  Alfred  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet 
form.  Its  publication  is  timely,  in  view  of  the  millennial 
commemoration  of  King  Alf  red*s  death. 

Literary  Rambles  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Theodore 
F.  Wolfe,  lamo,  pp.  235.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.    $1.26. 

Literary  Shrines :  The  Haunts  of  Some  Famous  Amer- 
ican Authors.  By  Theodore  F.  Wolfe.  16mo,  pp. 
228.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.26. 

The  latest  volume  of  Dr.  Wolfe*s  series  of  sket'Ches  of 
the  homes  of  literary  men  and  women  Is  entitled  **  Literary 
Rambles  at  Home  and  Abroad,**  and  deals  with  both  Amer- 
ican and  English  writers.  The  book  opens  with  descriptions 
of  the  homes  of  anthers  along  tlie  Hudson  River,  and  from 
this  region  the  rambles  are  continued  Into  New  Jersey  and 
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along  the  Delaware.  Among  the  writers  whose  haunts  are 
described  in  these  chapters  are  Willis,  Headley,  Burroughs, 
Paulding,  Irving,  Cooper,  Stedman,  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  Thomas  Dunn  English.  The  literary 
shrines  visited  in  England  were  Stratford-on-Avon,  Byron^s 
Harrow,  Rensel  Green,  the  Ayrshire  home  of  Burns,  and 
the  English  lake  country. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

The  Opera  Past  and  Present :  An  Historical  Sketch. 
By  William  Foster  Apthorp.  12mo,  pp.  238.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Apthorp  has  sketched  in  succinct 
and  readable  chapters  a  history  of  the  opera  covering  over 
three  centuries  and  dealing  with  four  nalionalities.  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp considers  the  different  schools,  composers,  and  works 
more  with  reference  tu  the  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the 
evolution  of  the  opera  than  with  reference  to  their  intrinsic 
excellence.  He  departs  from  his  general  plan  in  the  cabesof 
Moznrt  and  Beethoven,  whone  genius  he  considers  as  too 
clo&ely  in  bnrmony  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  opera 
to  be  neglected. 

Ten  Singing  Lessons.  By  Madame  Marchesl.  12mo,  pp. 
198.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

The  reader  should  not  take  the  title  of  Madame  Mar- 
chesi's  book  too  seriously,  or  iningine  that  any  attempt  is 
made  in  this  entertaining  volume  to  impart  vocal  instruc- 
tion. The  ''ten  lessons*^  are  chiefly  biographical  and  rem- 
iniscent chapters  about  Madame  March^si^s  pupils  and  the 
many  singers  and  musicians  she  has  known  during  her  long 
career  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  Interspersed  with  these  per- 
sonal recollections  is  much  sound  and  excellent  advice  to 
woulrl-be  singers.  A  preface  to  the  volume  is  contributed  by 
Madame  Meiba,  one  of  Madame  Marchesi's  devoted  pupils, 
and  a  somewhat  more  formal  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson,  the  musical  critic. 

NATURB-STUDY. 

The  Life  of  the  Bee.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Sutro.  12mo,  pp.  427.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.40. 

This  translation  of  Maeterllnck^s  bee  studies  will  ac- 
quaint many  AmerioAU  readers -for  the  first  time  with  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Belgian  author  is  a  specialist  in 
entomology.  In  the  present  volume,  however,  he  disclaims 
any  intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  bee  culture  or  a  scientific 
monograph,  promising  to  reserve  for  a  more  technical  work 
the  notes  and  experimenta  he  has  made  during  twenty  years 
of  bee-keeping.  His  purpose  in  this  book  is  to  make  his 
reader  acquainted  with  the  bee^s  daily  life.  He  claims  for 
the  book  at  least  the  merit  of  accuracy  as  to  facts,  and  the 
most  casual  turning  of  his  pages  reveals  his  familiarity  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  Insect  Book:  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Bees, 
Wasps,  Ants,  Grasshoppers,  Flies,  and  Other  North 
American  Insects,  Exclusive  of  the  Butterflies, 
Moths,  and  Beetles,  with  Full  Life  Histories,  Ta- 
bles, and  Bibliographies.  4to,  pp.  xxyii^429.  New 
York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $8. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  entomologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  article  on  mosqui- 
toes appears  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Rbvibw  op 
RvYTKWS,  has  written  a  popular  description  of  bees,  wasps, 
ants,  grasshoppers,  files,  and  other  North  American  insects 
for  the  series  of  nature  books  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  Dr.  Howard  has  included  in  this  volume  full  life  his- 
tories of  the  different  insects,  bringing  out  the  most  impor- 
tant and  typical  facts  in  each  instance.  It  has  been  Dr. 
Howard*s  aim  in  the  prnparation  of  this  work,  not  only  to 
give  information  about  insects,  but  to  encourage  original 
study.  In  other  words,  he  not  only  tells  what  is  known 
about  the  insect  world,  but  he  tries  at  the  same  time  to 


point  out  what  is  not  known  but  can  be  more  or  less  easily 
found  out.  Dr.  Howard  has  excluded  the  butterfiies  from 
his  book,  since  they  have  already  been  treated  in  another 
volume  of  the  same  series  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  who  is  now 
preparing  a  moth  book.  A  similar  volume  is  also  promised 
for  the  beetles.  In  the  illustration  of  "  The  Insect  Book  ** 
only  original  plates  are  used,  the  insects  photographed  hav- 
ing been  either  collected  especially  for  the  purpose  or  taken 
from  the  United  States  National  Museum.  There  are  sev- 
eral pages  of  colored  cuts,  and  more  than  800  text  cuts  in 
black  and  white.  All  In  all.  Dr.  Howard  has  succeeded  re- 
markably well  in  popularizing  his  subject.  The  authorita- 
tive character  of  his  work  is,  of  course,  beyond  question. 

Nature  Biographies  :  The  Lives  of  Some  Everyday  But- 
terflies, Moths,  Grasshoppers,  and  Flies.  By  Clar- 
ence Moores  Weed.  8vo,  pp.  164.  New  York  :  Dou- 
bleday, Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  this  little  volume.  Professor  Weed  gives  his  readerr  a 
personal  introduction,  a^  it  were,  to  various  members  of  the 
bntterfiy,  moth,  and  g>asshopper  families.  His  text  is  ac- 
companied by  numerous  photographic  illustrations,  and  all 
the  studies,  it  is  needless  to  say.  have  been  made  directly 
from  nature.  The  chapters  entitled  '* Catching  Butterflies 
with  a  Camera,"  *'The  Camera  and  the  Entomologist^*' 
'*  Studies  of  Insect  Parasites,**  and  *'IusecU  in  Winter**  are 
especially  suggestive. 

Our  Near  Neighbor,  the  Mosquito.  By  A.  B.  Rich. 
12mo,  pp.  58.  New  York :  The  Abbey  Press.  50 
cents. 

This  brief  monograph  is  the  result  of  several  years  of 
careful  study  of  the  mosquito  in  his  New  Jersey  haunts. 
All  the  peculiar  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  insect 
marauder  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Rich.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  book  are  reproductions  of  the  author*R  micro- 
scopic slides,  mounted  in  the  course  of  his  investigations. 

Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny :  The  Life  Story  of  Two 
Robins.  By  Effle  Bignell.  12mo,  pp.  250.  New 
York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1. 

This  is  a  delightful  acconnt  of  the  life  history  of  two 
I>et  robins.  Each  had  the  unusual  experience  of  living  for 
some  five  years  in  charge  of  a  devoted  lover  of  birds. 

Our  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts.  By  Willard  Nelson  Clute. 
12mo,  pp.  8S2.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokeo 
Company.    $3.35. 

Mr.  Clute,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  the  editor  of  the 
Fom  BvXLelin^  the  only  publication  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  ferns.  In  the  present  volume  special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  habits,  structure,  growth,  and  distribution  of 
all  the  fern  species  to  be  found  north  of  the  Gulf  States  and 
eist  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  An  Illustrated  key  t4>  the 
families  assists  to  ready  identification.  The  language  em- 
ployed isuntechnlcal,and  the  common  or  English  names  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  scientific  nomenclatures,  both 
*'old*^  arxd  '*new.**  Mr.  William  W.  Stllson  has  supplied 
more  than  200  illustrations  from  living  plants. 

And  the  Wilderness  Blossomed.  By  Almon  Dexter. 
12mo,  pp.  288.  Philadelphia :  H.  W.  Fisher  &  Co.  $2. 

This  volume  relates  the  experiences  of  an  American  fam- 
ily in  their  summer  home  in  northern  Maine.  It  tells  how 
the  house  was  built  and  furnished,  and  describes  its  natural 
surroundings.  There  is  a  chapter  on  native  birds  and  more 
than  half  the  book  is  given  up  to  an  account  of  the  culti- 
vated plants— annuals,  perennials,  and  biennials— that  may 
be  successfully  grown  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves.  Described  and  Illus- 
trated by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Edition  in  Colors, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  12mo, 
pp.  820.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.75. 
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WORKS  OP  RBPBRBNCB. 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia :  A  DescriptiTs  Record  of  the 
History,  Literature,  and  Customs  of  the  Jewish 
People  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Isidore  Singer,  Ph.D.,  Projector  and  Managing  Ed- 
itor. Ck>mplete  in  Twelve  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  Aach 
— Apocalyptic  Literature.  4to,  pp.  zxxviii--685. 
New  Yorlc :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Cloth, 
per  volume,  $7 ;  half  morocco,  $9 ;  full  morocco,  $11. 

The  first  volume  of  '*The  Jewish  Encyclopedia/*  on 
which  work  has  heen  in  progress  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  just  been  issued.  The  conception  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  execution  of  this  great  enterprise  are  accredited  to  Dr. 
Isidore  Singer,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  who 
came  to  this  country  five  years  ago  with  only  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  but  with  a  determina- 
tion to  secure  a  publisher  for  the  crowning  work  of  his  life. 
His  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  work  is  now  well  on  its 
way  through  the  press.  A  staff  of  learned  writers  in  Europe 
and  America  has  been  engaged  and  organized,  and  the  first 
of  the  twelve  volumes  now  before  us  is  a  creditable  exhibit 
of  the  results  of  co(}peration  between  scholarship  and  execu- 
tive ability.  The  subject-matter  of  the  encyclopedia  falls 
into  three  main  divisions,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided 
into  departments,  each  under  the  control  of  an  editor  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  the  ar- 
ticles embraced  in  his  department.  These  three  main  divi- 
sions are:  (1)  History,  biography,  and  sociology;  (2)  litera- 
ture; (3)  theology  and  philosophy.  Nearly  four  hundred 
persons  have  thus  far  contributed  to  the  work,  writing  in 
various  languages;  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  work  of  these 
contributors  to  the  same  uniform  standard,  a  complete 
bureau  ot  translation  and  revision  had  to  be  established.  .A.s 
an  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  selection  of  t<opics  for  insertion  involved  the  labor 
of  twelve  months  and  resulted  in  a  trial  index  of  over 
twenty-five  thousand  captions.  In  the  present  volume,  the 
article  on  America  includes  an  immense  amount  of  impor- 
tant information  regarding  the  part  taken  by  Jews  in  the 
discovery,  exploration,  settlement,  and  development  of  the 
United  States. 

The  International  Year  Book.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore 
Colby.  8vo,  pp.  1061.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.    13. 

The  **  International  Year  Book**  for  1900  is  a  volume  of 
more  than  one  thousand  pages,  and  is  really  what  the  sub- 
title of  the  work  indicates,  **  A  Compendium  of  the  World*s 
Progress  During  the  Year.**  Besides  embracing  the  signifi- 
cant events  at  home  and  abroad,  the  **  Year  Boqk  "  gives  ex- 
cellent rhnimH  of  discussions  of  national  and  international 
questions.  There  are  also  many  biographical  sketches,  not 
only  of  eminent  men  who  died  during  the  year  1900,  but  of 
many  personalities  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  dis- 
tinctly before  the  public  at  the  present  moment.  As  an  ap- 
propriate supplement  to  the  record  of  1900,  there  are  chapters 
on  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  various 
fields  of  science,  literature,  art,  and  history.  There  is  also 
a  compendium  of  the  census  statistics  of  population. 

The  Pronunciation  of  10,000  Proper  Names.  By  Mary 
Stuart  Mackey  and  Maryette  Goodwin  Mackey. 
16mo,  pp.  294.    New  York :  Dodd,  Meafl  &  Co.    $1. 

This  convenient  handbook  is  partly  a  compilation  from 
standard  works,  but  includes  also  many  names  not  com- 
monly found  in  these,  particularly  Philippine,  Spanish, 
Samoan,  and  Slavic  words. 

A  Dictionary  of  American  Authors.  By  Oscar  Fay 
Adams.  (Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.) 
12mo,  pp.  532.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
18.50. 

In  the  pn»sent  issue  of  this  invaluable  work  more  than  a 
thousand  names  have  been  added,  and  the  dates  of  deaths 


occurring  since  the  lasv  preceding  Issue  have  been  inserted. 
The  titles  of  the  principal  writings  (and  in  most  instances 
the  publishers)  of  each  author  in  th»  list  are  given,  as  well 
as  the  author*s  profession  and  other  important  data.  In  the 
editorial  office  the  book  is  indispensable.  Libraries  will 
find  it  equally  helpful. 

Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette  :  What  to  Write ;  What  to 
Wear ;  What  to  Do ;  What  to  Say.  A  Book  of 
Manners  for  Everyday  Use.  By  Emily  Holt.  12mo, 
pp.  442.    New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $2. 

This  book  gives  full  descriptions  and  Illustrations  of 
the  proper  forms  of  invitation  for  the  various  kinds  of  social 
entertainments,  such  as  dinners,  receptions,  and  dances,  to- 
gether with  detailed  instru.  tlons  as  to  when,  how,  and  to 
whom  invitations  should  be  issued.  The  approved  duties  of 
host  and  hostess,  as  well  as  of  guests,  are  also  fully  si^t  forth^ 
and  special  instruction  is  given  as  to  proper  dress  for  men 
and  women  for  all  social  occasions,  and  the  arrangement 
of  rooms  and  decorations.  The  proper  duty  and  bearing  of 
servants  are  also  treated  in  detail,  and  there  arn  special 
chapters  dealing  with  the  thousand  and  one  problems  and 
fine  points  of  etiquette  that  require  elucidation. 

Indian  Basketry.  By  George  Wharton  James.  Svo, 
pp.  288.    New  York  :  Henry  Malkan.    $2. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  James  describes  the  basket  and  bas- 
ket-makers  of  the  great  American  Southwest,  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  Alaska.  The  author  has  drawn  upon  various  sci- 
entific monographs  covering  this  Interesting  subject,  and 
gives  the  results  of  ne«irly  twenty  years  of  personal  study  of 
various  basket-making  tribes  and  their  methods  of  work. 
The  book  contains  more  than  900  illustrations,  many  of 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  scientific  publications  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  while  others  are 
reproduced  from  original  photographs  and  drawings,  and 
present  remarkable  specimens  of  this  fast-decaying  Indian 
art.  Mr.  James  describes  the  parts  played  by  baskets  in 
Indian  legend  and  ceremonials,  and  attempts  some  interpre- 
tation of  basket  symbolism. 

Bamboo  Work.  ("Work"  Handbooks.)  Edited  by 
Paul  N.  Haslnck.  16mo,  pp.  160.  New  York :  Cas- 
sell  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Taxidermy.  ("Work"  Handbooks.)  Edited  by  Paul 
N.  Hasluck.  16mo,  pp.  160.  New  York  :  Cassell  & 
Co.    40  cents. 

The  **Work"  Handbooks  cover  numerous  practical 
topics,  such  as  "  House  Decoration,*' "  How  to  Write  Signs, 
Tickets,  and  Posters,'*  *' Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors,** 
"Cycle  Building  and  Repairing,**  "Electric  Bells:  How  to 
Make  and  Fit  Them,**  and  various  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  householder*.  The  present  manuals  deal,  respectively, 
with  bamboo  work,  comprising  the  construction  of  house- 
hold furniture  and  other  articles  In  bamboo,  and  taxidermy, 
comprising  the  skinning  and  stuffing  of  birds,  mammals,  and 
fish.  Each  manual  is  supplied  with  engravings  and  dia- 
grams. The  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  is  the 
editor  of  WorH  and  the  BuUding  World, 

The  Photo-Miniature  :  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Photo- 
graphic Information.  New  York :  Tennant  & 
Ward  (287  Fourth  Avenue).  25  cents  a  number ; 
$2.50  a  year. 

Each  monthly  number  of  this  publication  Is  a  mono- 
graph on  some  special  subject  in  photography,  complete  In 
Itself.  In  the  second  volume,  "Albumen  and  Plain  Paper 
Printing,** "  Photographic  Manipulations,*'"  Photographing 
Clouds,**  and  "Landscape  Photography"  were  among  the 
topics  treated  on  this  plan.  In  the  third  volume,  now  in  the 
course  of  issue,  "Telephotography**  and  "Pin-Hole  (Lens- 
less)  Photography  **  are  the  subjects  of  two  extremely  inter- 
esting treatises,  which  should  not  be  missed  by  either  ama- 
teur or  professional.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  illustration 
of  these  booklets,  and  a  series  of  them  bound  together  would 
make  a  fascinating  little  volume. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Prognas  in 


We  publisli  elsewhere  in  tliis  number 
ifX^tudy    an  article  on  Dr.  Koch  and  his  work, 
of  Disease,   f  j-Qm  i\^q  pen  of  Dr.  Hermann  Biggs, 

of  New  York,  himself  an  international  authority 
as  a  bacteriologist.  Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin, 
who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  tubei'culosis  germ, 
which  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
cause  of  consumption,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  recent  Tuberculosis  Congress  held 
in  London.  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Koch  took  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  true,  as  had  been  supposed, 
that  tuberculosis  can  be  readily  conveyed  to  human 
beings  by  milk  or  butter  from  cows  afflicted  with 
what  is  known  as  bovine  tuberculosis,  nor  from 
the  use  of  the  meat  of  tubercular  cattle.  Dr. 
Koch  had  reached  this  view  after  much  laborious 
study  and  experiment.  Other  authorities  in  the 
congress  did  not  agree  with  him,  however,  nota- 
bly Professor  Macfadyen,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  who  held  that  human  and  bovine  tuber- 
culosis are  essentially  the  same  disease.  The 
congress  was  one  of  great  interest  and  value,  and 
was  fraught  with  more  importance,  by  far,  to 
the  human  race  than  most  of  the  recent  action 
and  discussion  of  the  parliaments  and  congresses 
that  are  supposed  to  shape  the  destiny  of  nations. 
It  is,  indeed,  highly  significant  to  note  the  great 
progress  that  the  world  is  making  through  volun- 
tary association,  free  discussion,  and  cooperative 
effort,  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  politics  and 
government.  Thus,  the  united  efforts  of  devoted 
and  self-sacrificing  specialists,  as  focussed  occa- 
sionally in  a  gathering  like  this  congress  on  tuber- 
culosis, are  certain  to  result  in  the  very  near 
future  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
or  even  of  millions,  of  lives  every  year  from  the 
ravages  of  a  single  disease.  Professor  Brouardel, 
of  Paris,  by  the  way,  in  his  paper  on  the  preven- 
tion of  consumption,  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  dry,  well-lighted  houses  and  generally  whole- 
some conditions  of  life,  and  placed  especial  em- 
phasis upon  the  danger  of  drink  in  relation  to 
tubercular  diseases.     He  is  quoted  as  saying  that 


**  alcoholism  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  propa- 
gating tuberculosis  ;  the  strongest  man  who  has 
once  taken  to  drink  is  powerless  against  it." 
Another  eminent  French  specialist,  Dr.  Darem- 
berg,  has  now  made  an  alarming  report  on  the 
prevalence  and  steady  growth  of  consumption  in 
France,  where  one-third  of  all  deaths  is  now 
due  to  that  disease.  He  attributes  its  recent 
frightful  progress  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  nation  has  of  late  taken  to  alcoholic 
drinks.  It  is  high  time  that  the  double  fight 
against  poisonous  beverages  and  tubercular  in- 
fection should  be  waged  by  the  united  efforts  of 
science  and  government. 

-^  1^  An  article  written  for  this  Review 
Against  last  month  by  Dr.  Howard,  the  Gov- 
Mosquitoes.  grnment's  entomological  authority  at 
Washington,  summed  up  in  a  most  complete  way 
the  investigations  by  experts  of  various  national- 
ities which  have  worked  out  to  a  complete  demon- 
stration the  remarkable  and  invaluable  discovery 
that  mosquitoes  are  the  principal  and  probably 
the  sole  transmitters  of  malaria  and  vellow 
fever,  if  not  of  other  diseases.  The  whole  world 
is  brighter  and  more  hopeful  for  this  notal)le 
demonstration.  Practical  measures  are  being 
employed  this  summer  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes  by  recourse  to  drainage, 
tlie  filling  in  of  stagnant  pools,  the  more  com- 
plete use  of  mosquito  nettings,  and  the  use  of 
petroleum  to  destroy  the  mosquito  larvae  on 
ponds  and  pools.  In  the  West  Indies,  in  Italy, 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  war 
of  offense  and  defense  against  mosquitoes  is  going 
on,  and  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  and  most  hope- 
ful war  of  the  present  year.  In  Havana,  as  we 
noted  last  month,  no  deaths  are  reported  from 
yellow  fever,  this  being  the  first  summer  in  con- 
siderably more  than  a  century  when  yellow  fever 
has  not  been  prevalent  and  to  some  extent  fatal. 
The  mosquito  transmission  of  the  yellow-fever 
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germ  is  absolutely  demonstrated.  A  new  serum 
cure  for  yellow  fever,  discovered  by  a  Brazilian 
physician,  Dr.  Caldas,  has  been  undergoing  a 
Searching  test,  in  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  participated. 

^.     ^  ,        The  bubonic  platrue  seems  to  be  still 

other  Notes  on  i     ®         •,  i.     , 

the  Season's  on  its  travels,  and  medical  men 
Heaith.  throughout  the  world  are  studying 
that  disease  with  anxious  devotion  to  human  wel- 
fare, and  with  methods  that  enable  each  to  bene- 
fit by  the  efforts  of  all.  Unquestionably,  the  anti- 
toxin treatment  for  diphtheria,  which  has  come 
into  common  use  in  all  civilized  countries,  has 
greatly  decreased  the  mortality  from  that  dread 
disease.  Smallpox,  which  ought  to  have  been 
extinct  by  this  time,  has  been  more  in  evidence 
this  year  than  usual  in  New  York,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  doctors  and  the  boards  of 
health  have  been  urging  universal  vaccination  as 
the  only  safeguard.  In  the  memory  of  men  still 
middle-aged,  great  epidemics  scourged  at  least 
some  of  our  American  cities  every  year.  The 
Asiatic  cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  typhus 
or  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria 
were  the  more  common  of  the  diseases  that 
were  wont  to  acquire  epidemic  proportions.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  present  summer  of 
1901  lias  passed  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  serious  epidemic  visitation  in  any  large 
American  community.  Taking  things  as  they 
average,  life  has  never  been  so  comfortable,  or 
CO  free  from  peril,  distress,  and  apprehension 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  in  this 
opening  year  of  the  new  century.  It  is  true  that 
the  summer  has  been  one  of  extreme  heat  and 
drought  for  great  portions  of  the  country  ;  but 
these  climatic  extremes  have  been  well  borne. 
No  cry  of  distress  or  call  for  relief  has  come 
from  any  of  the  States  where  the  crops  are  known 
to  have  been  injured,  and  the  population  of  town 
and  country  have  borne  the  discomfort  of  hot  days 
and  weeks  with  remarkable  optimism  and  good 
temper.  For  one  thing,  our  city  water-supplies 
are  far  more  abundant  and  pure  than  in  former 
years  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
ill  hot  and  dry  seasons.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
ico  in  summer  has  become  very  prevalent  indeed  ; 
and  it  is  a  mark  of  the  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living  that  all  working  people 
regularly  employed  are  almost  as  habitual  users 
of  ice  in  summer  as  of  fuel  in  winter. 

.  -  The  present  has  been  a  season  of  al- 

A  Prosperous  ^  *^  .     .  , 

Summer  in    most  Unexampled  general  prosperity, 

America,     ^^^  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  economic 

conditions    have   allowed    practically   everybody 


who  wished  work  to  be  employed  at  a^  good  an 
average  rate  of  pay  as  people  in  this  country 
have  ever  known.  When  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  country  is  not  disturbed  by  great  wars,  pes- 
tilences, or  famines  ;  when  agriculture  is  gener- 
ally productive,  and  when  all  the  people  are  em- 
ployed at  fair  wages,  the  producers  have  the 
means  to  pay  for  food,  shelter,  clothes,  and 
some  luxuries,  and  thus  consumption  keeps  pace 
with  production.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  balance 
ought  never,  in  ordinary  times,  to  be  seriously 
disturbed.  Yet,  even  in  a  period  of  general 
prosperity  like  the  present,  men  are  instinct- 
ively apprehensive  because  of  past  experiences. 
Good  times  have  heretofore  quite  invariably  led 
to  overspeculation,  to  the  sinking  of  capital  in 
unproductive  enterprises,  and  to  much  borrowing 
and  lending  of  money.  Sooner  or  later  some- 
thing happens  at  a  given  point  to  shock  the  con- 
fidence of  the  lenders,  and  they  suddenly  refuse 
to  give  further  credit  in  certain  quarters.  This 
loss  of  confidence  becomes  contagious,  and  in 
the  sharp  reaction  that  follows,  many  fortunes 
are  lost,  and  many  workmen  and  their  families 
suffer  through  the  paralysis  of  industry  that 
ensues.  Then  comes  the  tedious  period  of  recovery . 


win 


It  has  been  thought  m  many  quar- 
Qood  Times  ters  that  the  extraordinary  period  of 
Continue  ?    ^j,yg|. .  forming,    company-promoting, 

and  general  business  expansion  through  whicli 
we  have  been  passing  for  several  years  must  end 
in  a  crash  of  proportions  suited  to  the  unprece- 
dented magnitude  of  the  new  financial  and  in- 
dustrial operations.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  As  we  have  remarked  in 
previous  discussions  of  the  business  outlook,  the 
amalgamation  of  capital  and  industry  may  prove 
to  give  greater  steadiness  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  business.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
local  speculative  collapses,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  oil-land  craze  of  the  Southwest,  and  in  the 
premature  overdevelopment  of  some  forms  of  in- 
dustry. Thus,  although  the  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  self-propelling 
vehicles  has  been  amazing,  and  their  use  is  be- 
coming quite  common,  it  is  possible  that  the  fur- 
ther march  of  invention  may  prove  disastrous 
to  a  portion  of  the  large  aggregate  of  capital  that 
has  already  gone  into  automobile  manufacture. 
It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  a 
very  valuable  illustrated  article  that  we  present 
in  this  number  on  the  making  of  automobiles  in 
the  United  States.  Generally  speaking,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  seems  to  be  upon  a  firm  basis, 
and  the  continuance  of  such  industrial  activity  as 
may  afford  employment  to  all  able-bodied  workers 
s(»ems  to  be  fairlv  assured. 
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.     In  a  period  less  prosperous  and  less 

Conditions^  Contented,    the   great   strike    of   the 

American  Life,  •j.^jj   ^^^  ^^^^  Workers  would  have 

been  fraught  with  consequences  far  more  serious 
than  any  that  had  presented  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  month  that  came  under  our  review. 
More  people  than  ever  before  have  managed  to 
take  a  summer  vacation  of  some  kind.  City 
people  have  gone  to  the  seashore,  the  mountains, 
or  the  farmlands,  while  many  people  from  the 
country  districts  have  inspected  the  exposition 
at  Buffalo  or  otherwise  enlarged  their  sphere  of 
knowledge  and  experience  by  travel.  More 
stores,  shops,  factories,  and  business  places  than 
ever  before  have  allowed  their  employees  Sat- 
urday half -holidays  or  otherwise  managed  to  di- 
minish the  weekly  number  of  hours  of  labor. 
The  general  tendency,  indeed,  toward  shorter 
hours  of  work  is  to  be  observed  in  all  trades  and 
callings.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  largely  due  to  the 
systematic  efforts  of  labor  organizations,  further 
aided  by  legislation  ;  but  it  is  also  due  in  con- 
siderable part  to  the  fact  that  employers  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  long  hours  are  of  no  real 
advantage.  The  American  business  man  has 
himself  been  learning  to  get  some  pleasure  away 
from  his  store  or  office,  and  this  change  in  his 
own  habits  and  point  of  view  has  helped  him  to 
see  a  little  more  clearly  the  case  of  his  em- 
ployees. Wholesome  sports  were  never  so  popu- 
lar before  in  America  as  they  have  been  this 
summer,  and  no  previous  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  been  so  stalwart  and  so  well  trained  in 
body  and  in  mind  as  the  one  now  coming  on . 

The  Tuberculosis  Congress  is  only  one 
Against  of  thls  seasou's  European  gatherings 
8eaaiekn€»9.  ^^  specialists  for  the  consideration  of 
some  malady  or  ill  against  which  it  is  hoped  that 
scientific  men,  through  study  and  cooperative 
effort,  may  be  able  to  provide  a  remedy.  This 
last  month  there  was  held  at  Ostend,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  municipal  administration,  and 
under  the  high  protection  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  a  special  exposition  of  all  the  methods 
that  have  been  devised  or  proposed  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  seasickness,  and  also  a  congress  to  dis- 
cuss that  much-joked -about  but  very  serious  and 
troublesome  form  of  illness.  As  travel  by  water 
becomes  more  and  more  general  and  inviting, 
the  one  drawback  that  spoils  it  all  for  myriads  of 
voyagers  is  the  liability  to  seasickness.  The 
plans  of  the  exposition  provided  for  six  depart- 
ments or  sections,  one  of  which  belonged  to 
naval  architecture  and  had  to  do  with  means  to 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  ships. 
Another  section  was  devoted  to  means  for  im- 
proved   ventilation   of   vessels,    the   removal    of 


odors,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  oxygen. 
Other  sections  had  to  do  with  the  use  of  various 
hygienic  or  other  means  of  prevention  or  remedy 
by  the  individual  traveler,  and  a  final  section 
was  devoted  to  a  collection  of  the  very  consider- 
able literature  in  all  languages  relating  to  the 
subject.  Doubtless,  results  of  some  consequence 
will  have  followed  from  these  efforts  of  that 
useful  French  society  known  as  the  ^*  Ligue 
conire  le  mal-de-mer.^^ 

Tu  «  Not  onlv  are   the  scientific  men  of 

The  Progress  „  " .    .  ,  ^     .1 

of  Aarieuiturat  Europe  giving  zealous  concern  to  the 
Science,  diseases  that  directly  afflict  the  human 
kind,  but  they  are  also  studying  with  great  care 
the  diseases  that  affect  the  animals  and  plants 
that  are  important  as  sources  of  food  supply,  or 
for  other  economic  ends  ;  and  they  are  also  in- 
vestigating the  laws  and  methods  of  nature  as  re- 
lated to  weather  and  climate,  and  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture.  Thus,  there  will  be  held  at 
Lyons,  in  France,  this  autumn,  two  international 
congresses  of  particular  importance  to  farming 
interests.  One  of  these,  which  will  be  under  the 
presidency  of  the  French  minister  of  agriculture, 
is  to  consider  means  of  protection  against  dam- 
age from  hailstorms.  Another,  which  is  to  be 
under  the  presidency  of  the  inspector- general  of 
viticulture,  is  to  deal  with  all  questions  relating 
to  the  hybridization  of  the  vine, — a  subject,  ob- 
viously, of  great  practical  moment  in  the  wine- 
producing  countries  of  the  Continent.  French 
experimenters  in  agricultural  science  have  been 
making  what  are  announced  as  successful  tests 
in  the  inoculation  of  various  trees  and  plants 
against  certain  diseases  of  a  bacterial  and  para- 
sitical nature  ;  and  one  of  the  French  agricul- 
tural institutes  announces  a  remedy  for  a  new 
disease  of  the  sugar  beet  that  had  begun  to  worry 
producers  of  that  staple  European  crop.  Just 
as  the  treatment  of  human  maladies  is  being 
revolutionized  under  the  discoveries  of  medical 
science,  so  the  ancient  art  of  agriculture  bids  fair 
to  be  wholly  reestablished  on  a  new  basis  through 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  experts  in  the 
practical  application  to  agriculture  of  modem 
methods  of  research  in  chemistry,  physiologry, 
bacteriology,  and  other  sciences.  Through  the 
efforts  of  our  own  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations,  the  farmers  of  the  West  are 
beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  new  agricultural  science.  Thus, 
their  improved  outlook  is  well  reflected  in  the 
extremely  interesting  article  that  we  present  this 
month  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Blackmar,  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  who  writes  concerning 
conditions  in  that  part  of  the  country  after  the 
proat  dronglit  of  the  past  summer. 
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g^^^  Among  European  expositions  of  a 
euroiMaii  practical  character  may  be  mentioned 
E,poithM.  ti,g  Q„g  ^j  Lodi,  in  Italy,  wliicli  is  to 
be  held  in  the  present  month  of  Septeintwr  under 
the  united  management  of  tlie  Italian  cliambera 
of  commerce.  It  is  international  in  its  scope. 
and  its'principal  exhibits  will  be  of  agricultural 
machines,  and  of  machinery  for  making  butter 
and  cheese,  togetlier  with  the  dairy  products 
themselves  ;  and  there  will  also  be  a  department 
■  devoted  to  automobiles.  A  still  more  important 
automobile  exposition  is  to  be  lield  this  fall  in 
Germany,  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace  of  Leipsic.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  American  inventors  and  man- 
ufacturers may  be  suitably  represented.  An  ex- 
position and  congress  relating  to  means  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fire  was  held  at  Berlin,  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  various  exhibitions  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  were  held  in  Paris:  Looking  ahead 
a  little,  it  may  be  noted  that  six  months  hence, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  there  is  to  be  opened 
a  universal  international  exposition  of  fisheries, 
which  is  to  have  nine  departments  and  be  very  elab- 
orate, and  which  is  to  be  attended  by  an  inter- 
national congress  on  various  questions  relating  to 
fisheries.  Expositions  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  art 
OS  related  to  decoration  and  industi'y.  have  been 
almost  countless  in  European  countries  during 
the  past  summer.  The  most  important,  proba- 
bly, of  these  ait  expositions  has  been  the  one  at 
Munich.  One  of  the  small  art  exhibitions  of 
Germany  was  interestingly  described  in  our  issue 
of  last  month  by  a  prominent  American  artist. 
An  interesting  exhibition  at  Brussels  is  of  a 
purely  historical  character,  and  includes  only 
objects  that  pertain  to  the  primitive  history  of 
Belgium.  At  Rouen,  in  France,  from  July  to 
Septeniljer,  there  was  held  an  exposition  of  the 
arts  applied  to  the  decoration  of  textile  fabrics. 
On  the  1st  of  November  there  will  be  opened  at 
NImes,  in  France,  an  exposition  of  decorative 
and  industrial  ait.      It  is  announced  thiit  a  con- 


gress of  archtBology  will  be  held  in  the  near  fn- 
ture  at  Athens.  This,  of  course,  must  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  progress,  metliods, 
and  I'esults  of  recent  archteological  explorations, 
and  will  doubtless  involve  the  exhibition  of  ob- 


cient    life    and 
art.    Thecitvof 


Kig 


I    of 


the  most  impor. 
tant  ports  of 
Russia  and  a 
great  naval  and 
shipping  center 
in  tlie  Gulf  of 
Riga,  which 
opens  from  the 
Baltic,— has 
iieen  festive  this 
summer  in  lion- 
or  of  the  seven- 
hundredth  an- 
iiivei'sary  of  the 
founding  of  the 
lown,  and  has 
held  an  exposi- 

TBB  STATITK  AT  A«Ml»t..  "J""   '^  »  Pf -"^  "^ 

the  general  plan 
of  celebration.  Riga  has  had  a  good  growth  of 
recent  years,  and  now  boasts  about  300,000  in- 
habitants, a  third  of  whom  are  of  German  origin, 

fetes  'ioBB*  ''"''®  French  people  have  always  been 
rnnKU.  and'  the  leaders  in  the  art  of  creating  ex- 
positions,  and  almost  all  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  of  France  have  recently  held,  or 
will  hold,  exhibitions  of  their  own,  either  of  a 
special  or  general  nature,  the  majonly  of  them 
being  strongest  on  the  side  of  art.      In  connec- 
tion with  local  fftes,  celebrations,  or  expositions, 
there  have  also  of  late  been 
a    remarkable    number    ot 
public  monuments  and  stat- 
ues erected   and   dedicated 
in  French  towns.      Most  of 
these  monuments  are  ot  high 
artistic  merit.   Amongthem 
we  may   cite  a  monument 
recently  ereded  at  Asni^res 
in  memory  of  the  youths  ot 
that  place  who    once  bore 
arms  in  defense  of  France. 
It    is    a   striking    piece    of 
work,  as  may    be  inferred 
from  the  small  illustration 
presented  herewith.    To 
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revert  again  to  tbe  exposition 
movement  as  indicating  ac- 
tivity, vigor,  and  a  zeal  for 
progress,  it  may  be  noted  that 
a  French  exposition  of  fine 
ans  and  of  the  arts  indiistj-ia! 
is  to  be  opened  tliia  moiitli 
at  Helsingfors,  the  capital  of 
Finland.  The  French  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  stiniii- 
late  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  colonies,  and  an 
exposition  is  to  be  held  for 
the  edification  of  the  natives, 
and  others  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, in  the  capital  town  of 
Tonkinp.  Thus,  as  tlie  great 
Paris  Exposition  of  last  year 
is  in  the  last  stages  of  doino- 
lition,  its  influence  is  being 
felt  in  the  establishment  of 


laller     Fre 


expositions,   both     at    home 
and  abroad. 


.  r  ,-,  One  of  these,  about  which,  perhaps, 
In  tilt  few  Americans  have  heard  anything  at 
Aiorti.  ^ji^  jg  jjj  |.jjg  Azore  Islands,  a  small 
group  belonging  to  Portugal,  composed  of  a  clus- 
ter of  nine  little  islands  witli  a  total  area  of  about 
a  thousand  square  miles  and  a  popQlv'oi,  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million, 'lyjug  800  ntiles'due  wi;st 
from  the  Portuguese  mainland,  and  al>o,ut  twice 
as  tar  due  east  from  New  York.  Tliis  expo- 
sition at'  Ponta  Delgada,  the  principal  town  of 
the  Azores,  was  inaugurated  early  in  July  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  in  person,  who  had 
made'  the  voyage  in  the  Portuguese  cruiser  Dom 
Carlos.  The  occasion  was  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  islands.  Elaborate  preparations 
wei-e  made,  and  the  fashionable  tradespeople  im- 
ported quantities  of  Parisian  finery  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  receive  their  majesties  in  a  becom- 
ing manner.  The  Azores  seem  to  us  somewhat 
remote  from  the  centers  of  the  world's  great  life; 
but  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the  Azoreans 
are  this  summer  at  the  very  heart  of  activity 
and  progress. 

Sa„iB  at  ^^®  Glasgow  Exhibition  seems  to  be 
tht  eiaigoa  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
a*<™-  England,  and  to  have  been  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  people  of 
Glasgow  themselves.  Of  all  foreign  nations,  the 
Russians  are  the  ones  who  have  taken  the  most 
pains  to  be  well  represented  at  Glasgow.  The 
Russian  Government  went  about  the  matter  of 
preparing    this    Glasgow  exhibit  in   a  practical 


spirit,  and  the  result  will  be  a  permanent  devel- 
opment of  Russian  trade.  Having  made  their 
exhibit  by  far  the  most  popular  foreign  section 
in  the  exposition,  the  Russians  are  following  it 
up  by  opening  a  great  Russian  magazine,  or  store, 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Glasgow,  where 
various  articles  of  export,  particularly  in  the  na- 
ture of  food  supplies,  will  be  on  permanent  exhi- 
bition and  sale.  To  the  outside  visitor,  of  courle, 
the  most  valuable  thing  about  the  Glasgow  Ex- 
hibition is  the  manner  in  which  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  varied  industrial,  intellectual,  and  ess- 
thetic  development  of  Scotland  itself. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  Pan- 
Pan-Amtrfcun I  ■^'^^^''^^''^  Exposition  at  Buffalo  grows 

steadily  in  its  power  of  attraction  ; 
and  visitors  are  attending  it  in  increasing  num- 
bers from  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  those 
who  do  not  care  for  the  latest  achievements  of 
the  new  era  of  electrical  invention,  it  is  worth 
while  to  offer  the  reminder  that  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition,  with  its  embellishments  of  stat- 
uary and  its  collections  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art,  is  the  most  noteworthy  embodi- 
ment ever  yet  made  of  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  ill  the  line  arts.  F'rom  this  point  of  view 
alone,  it  will  abundantly  repay  the  visitor. 


sitors,  who  have  been 
"i'"  so  well  received  in  London  this  sum- 
mer,   particularly  those  representing 
V  Yoik  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  con- 
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tributed  generously  toward  the  fund  wliicb  is  to 
be  expended  by  a  committee  of  distinguished 
statesmen  in  commemorating  tbe  personality  and 
reiKQ  of  tlie  late  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  expected 
that  the  fund  will  reach  Jl, 000,000,  two-thirda 
of  which  }ias  now  been  subscribed.  The  irreat 
monument  is  to  be  placed  between  Buckinjiham 
Palace  and  the  Mall  of  the  neighboring  Park. 
The  accepted  design  is  that  of  the  English  sculp- 
tor, Brocic.  A  large  pedestal  is  to  ue  surmounted 
by  a  figui-e  of  ' '  Victory, "  in  front  of  which  the 
Queen  is  to  be  seaWd.  Various  symbolical  figares 
and  groups,  all  in  bronze  and  three  times  life  size, 
will  go  to  make  up  a  very  impressive  addition  to 
the  public  monuments  of  London.  The  whole 
ailair  will  rise  to  a  height  perhaps  seventy-five 
feet  above  the  ground  level.  At  the  base  is  tu 
Ije  a  fountain.  The  whole  design  is  so  elaborate 
that  a  full  explanation  would  require  a  page.  If 
the  committee  should  receive  enough  money,  it  is 
understood  that  a  triumphal  ai'cb  will  also  be 
erected  in  memory  of  Queen  Victoria,  perhaps  at 
the  entrance  of  the  new  roadway,  now  in  process 
of  construction,  leading  into  Charing  Cross.  Va- 
rious improvements  are  in  progress  or  in  con 
teiuplation  in  London,  which  is  shown  by  the 
new  census  to  have  made  impressive  growth. 

Thus,  while  tlie  London  newspapers 

Etaiwfi    and  reviews  keep  up  their  doleful  dis  - 

cussion  of  British  decadence,  every- 

tliin,r  that  the  visitor  can  discover  gives  the  prac- 


tical lie  to  gloomy  forebod- 
ings. England's  chief  need 
is  the  courage  to  get  rid  of 
ucelessand  harnifid  survivals 
and  anomalies.  Agriculture 
suffers  not  so  much  from 
American  competition  as  from 
the  wretched  land  system  of 
the  country.  The  army  suf- 
fers from  the  sysiem  under 
which  the  officers'  coinmis* 
aions  go  to  incompetent  scions 
of  an  absurd  aristocracy. 
Education  suffers  through  the 
unprofitable  controversy  be- 
tween the  Established  Church 
and  the  friends  of  tlie  secular 
public-school  system.     Prog- 

tion  suffers  through  the  ob- 
structive nature  of  ihe  House 
of  Lords,  with  its  hereditary 
power  to  veto  the  measures 
passed  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in    the  House    of 


THE.  PROGRESS  OF  THE  iVORLD. 


Commons.  Progreea  in  many  directions  is  checked 
through  the  false  ideals  that  prevail  uuder  a 
monarchical  r6gimt.  In  a  land  where  the  aver- 
age intelligence  is  low,  monarchy  may  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Where  it  is  high,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  institution  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
character.  At  a  time  when  questions  of  deep 
national  moment  ought  to  have  had  frank  con- 
sideration, the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  heen 
frittering  away  their  time  in  silly  discussions  of 
the  form  of  the  oath  which  King  Edward  must 
take  on  occasion  of  his  coronation,  and,  further, 
as  to  changes  in  his  title. 

ThtOaitti  ^^^  ^^^^  question  grows  out  of  the 
0/  tkt       fact  that  under  the  existing  statutes 

Konai  Onth.  ^jjg  Bovereign  is  obliged  to  brand  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  "superstitious 
and  idolatrous,"  with  much  to  the  same  effect. 
It  happens  that  there  are  Catholics  enough  in  tlie 
British  empire  to  form  a  very  considerable  na- 
tion of  themselves, — at  least  twelve  millions. 
Religious  tests  Ijave  gradually  been  relaxed  un- 
til in  most  rei^pects  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  as  large  a  range  of  iil.wrty  and  civic 
opportunity  as  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  So  long  as  there  is  an  Es- 
tablished Church,  with  the  sovereign  of  the 
country  as  its  nominal  head,  it  is  at  least  under- 
standable that  the  law  should  require  the  sover 


WE8T1IINBTBK,    NOW  ALl 

eign  to  be  a  member  of  that  church.  But  why 
it  should  require  him  in  his  oath  of  ofBce  to  in- 
sult and  denounce  a  religion  which  is  not  only 
tolerated  but  respected  throughout  his  dominions, 
and  to  which  many  millions  of  his  subjects  be- 
long, is  not  understandable.  It  is  all,  of  course, 
a  mere  traditional  form.  But  it  is  llm  mainte- 
nance of  this  sort  of  thing,  in  which  nobody 
really  believes,  that  renders  the  survival  of  me- 
dieval institutions  like  royalty  so  essentially  de- 
grading to  the  character  of  a  highly  intelligent 
modern  nation.  Compromises  that  have  been 
proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  others  in  miti- 
gation of  the  anti-Catholic  oath  are  more  absurd 
tlian  the  original.  In  the  one  case,  we  have 
merely  a  surviving  form  rendered  meaningless 
by  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  the  other 
case,  we  have  a  palpably  insincere  and  ridiculous 
statement  devised  by  modern  politicians  who  do 
not  take  it  seriously.  The  whole  incident  merely 
serves  to  illnstrate  the  many  fictions  that  must  - 
needs  mark  the  survival  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions in  an  essentially  democratic  country.  In 
Westminster  itself,  not  far  iro\a  the  Parliament 
Houses  and  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  I'ow  huiUliiig  a  flue  new  cathedral, 
a  picture  of  which  in  its  present  condition  we  re- 
produce herewith.  Incidentally,  students  of  his- 
tory may  like  (o  be  reminded  that  by  authority 
of  the  Tope  tljere  have  now  been  removed  to 
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this  new  English  cathedral  the  remains  of  the 
martyred  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  the  invading  Danes  for 
his  adherence  to  the  Chvistian  religion.  His 
body  was  removed  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to 
Toulouse,  in  France,  by  Louis  VIII.,  seven 
hundred  years  ago. 

J  „  A  curious   instance    of    medievaliara 

of 
[■  t 

crime  of  bigamy.  Under  the  English  law,  a 
man  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  bis  peers  ;  and  a 
"  lord  "  may,  if  he  demand  it,  decline  to  be  tried 
for  felony  by  an  ordinary  judge  and  jury.  Earl 
Russell  had  come  to  this  country  and  obtained  a 
Nevada  divorce,  and  remarried.  His  divorce 
was  not  recognized  in  England,  although  he 
seems  to  have  acted  in  good  faith.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  very  ordinary  and  well-meaning  gentle- 
men, most  of  them  of  scanty  atlainmenls  and 
■  rather  hmited  and  dubious  pedigree,  who  call 
themselves  "lords,"  and  who  seriously  accept 
and  adhere  to  special  privileges  and  prerogatives 
airiong  their  fellow -citizens  even  in  this  opening 
year  of  the  twentieth  century,  took  upon  them- 
selves the  functions  of  judge  and  jury,  and  lis- 
tened solemnly  to  the  case  of  this  alleged  biga- 
mous young  gentleman  known  as  Earl  Russell. 
The  accused  was  in  due  course  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  thirteen  weeks'  detention  in  Hollo- 
way  Jail,  where  he  has  luxurious  quarters  and 
every  attention. 

^  ^^  While  the  men  who  should  be  fi,OY- 
to  CoKqutrinii  erning  England  were  engaged  in  this 

Htrott.  child's-play  of  punisiiing  a  matrimo- 
nial adventurer,  revising  the  phraseology  of  the 
anti-Catholic  oath,  and  trying  to  invent  larger 
titles  for  Edward  than  had  been  permitted  to 
Victoria,  they  were  also  busy  with  one  or  two 
other  transactions  which  both  puzzled  and  amazed 
the  civilized  world  outside  of  Groat  Britain. 
First  they  were  heaping  every  form  of  honor  and 
adulation  upon  the  head  of  Alfred  Milner,  who 

journalist  who  has  developed  into  so  bad  a  poli- 
tician and  so  unskillful  a  diplomatist  that  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  plunging  his  country  into 
a  disastrous  war  that  can  bring  neither  proht  nor 
credit,  and  that  might  readily  enough  have  been 
averted.  Besides  honoring  Lord  Milner,  they 
have  voted  a  bonus  of  half  a  million  dollars  to 
General  Roberts,  who  was  also  some  time  ago 
made  a  lord,  on  the  theory  of  rewarding  the  great 
conqueror  of  South  Africa.  But  Lord  Roberts 
stands  almost  unique  in  history  as  a  commander- 
in-chief  who  came  home  to  receive  plaudits,  hon- 


ors, and  rewards  a  good  while  before  the  war 
was  ended  ;  and  the  present  Parliament  is  abso- 
lutely unique  in  voting  this  reward  to  Lord  Rob- 
erts while  the  war  is  still  going  on.  many  months 
after  the  return  of  the  veteran  commander,  and 
while  that  war  is  still  taxing  the  mihtary  ener- 
gies and  financial  resources  of  tlie  country.  Our 
British  cousins  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
proportion.  As  precedents  for  their  great  gift 
to  Iiord  Roberts,  tliey  have  cited  the  fact  that 
the  nation  presented  to  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough 
the  site  for  Blenheim  House  ;  that  the  nation 
built  Trafalgar  House  at  Salisbury  for  Nelson ; 
that  the  nation  presented  Apsley  House  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  after  he  had  completely  con- 
quered Napoleon,  besides  the  great  statues  and 
monuments  in  commemoration  of  the  services  of 


(presented  b's  the  Engllah  nation  to  the  Dake  of  WelllngUm.) 


these  heroes.  We  have  no  disposition  to  argue 
the  Roberts  case,  pro  and  con.  The  English 
declare  that  Roberta'  exploits  put  him  in  the 
class  with  Marlborough,  Wellington,  and  Nelson. 
With  such  a  state  of  mind  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment.     Time  alone  can  work  the  cure. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  the  intention  a 
"smalai  ^^^  Weeks  ago  to  gratify  Sir  Alfred 
Milner'a  alleged  dislike  of  General 
Kitchener,  who  is  also  a  lord,  by  having  that 
grim  warrior  return  to  England  for  such  honors 
as  might  await  him  ;  and  it  was  said  that  Gen- 
eral Lyttelton  might  take  his  place.  But  it  has 
now  been  officially  denied  that  General  Kitchener 
is  to  return  to  England.  Evidently,  he  is  still 
needed  in  South  Africa.  It  would  probably  b© 
hard  to  replace  hini  with  a  commander  whose 
methods  would  be  so  drastic  and  so  little  scrupu- 
lous as  regards  the  laws  and  customs  of  civilized 
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warfare.  Yet  even  General  Kitchener  was  ready 
to  make  peace  with  the  Boers  on  terms  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  regarded  as  too 
lenient  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  We  pre- 
sent (see  facing  page)  two  maps  tliat  will  bear  dose 
examination.  Tliey  have  been  prepared  on  the 
aiilhority  of  Mr.  Methnen,  the  well-known  Lon- 
don pulilishej',  who,  though  not  identified  with 
the  opposition  to  the  party  that  is  in  power,  has 
written  a  very  powerful  indictment  of  the  South 
Afncan  policy.  He  holds  tliat  "  if  tjie  govern- 
ment is  allowed  to  pursue  this  policy  of  mingled 
drift  and  violence,  the  result  will  be  disaster." 
He  elaborates  the  analogy  between  the  war  wbtch 
cost  England  its  American  colonies  more  than  a 
century  ago  and  the  present  war,  which  he  seems 
to  think  may  end  in  the  loss  to  England  of  all 
her  South  African  possessions.  His  tone  is  that 
of  an  Edmund  Burke. 


Heptltiint 
of  tin 


The! 


fflai 


e  maps  are  intended  to  show  at  a 
:e,  by  comparison,  the  extent  of 
:onntry  in  wliicli  the  war  has 
been  raging  that  was  in  effective  Britisli  occu- 
pation early  in  the  past  summer,  as  compared 
with  that  which  tlie  British  effectively  occupied 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  preceding.  Obviously, 
the  Boers  have  been  roaming  freely  over  a  much 
wider  range  of  territory  this  year  than  last  year. 
There  are,  however,  two  girat  and  tundamenlaj 
differences  between  the  Sout'i 
African  situation  and  that  of  ,  _ 

the  American  colonies,  which 
powerful  English  writers  like 
Mr.  Methnen,  Mr.  Stead,  and 
others  always  seera  to  over- 
look. First  is  the  great  fact 
of  the  French  alliance.  Fight- 
ing the  Araencan  colonies 
was  one  thing,  while  lighting 
those  colonies  phis  the  armies 
and  navies  of  France  was  a 
different  thing  altogether. 
The  Boers  have  been  hoping 
in  vain  for  some  such  alhance 
or  interposition  as  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  in  Europe.  Tlie 
second  great  fact  has  to  do 
wilii  the  extreme  paucity  of 
the  Boer  population.  Al- 
though South  Africa  is  a 
lai^e  country,  it  has  few 
towns  of  any  size,  and  a  very 
sparse  farming  population. 
The  peofile  of  tlie  Dnu-h  re- 
publics who  have  teen  fight- 
ing  the    British  eiii|iire  are 


perhaps  hardly  more  than  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  as 
numerous  as  the  population  of  the  thirteen  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  the  Revolutionary  period.  If  the 
BoerpnsonersnowinSt.  Helena,  Ceylon,  Bermu- 
da, and  elsewhere  could  be  put  back  on  the  veldt, 
the  British  situation  would  be  hopeless.  As  mat- 
ters stand,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  hope  for  the 
Boer  cause.  Tlie  English  now  have  perhaps 
twentv-five  times  as  many  men  under  arms  as 
have  the  Boers.  Yet  Mr.  Balfour  could  only 
say  to  Parliament,  as  the  session  was  approach- 
ing Its  end,  that  he  felt  confident  that  when  Par- 
liament met  next  year  the  war  would  be  over. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  or  August 
^™™h»3*    ^''  '°  deference  to  the  opening  of 

the  shooting  season,  after  a  session 
that  men  of  all  parties  admitted  to  have  been  far 
from  brilliant  in  its  achievements.  Nothing  of 
importance  had  been  accomplished  in  domestic 
legislation.  Due  financial  provision  was  made 
for  royalty,  and  for  the  army  and  navy,  with 
further  increase  of  taxation.  The  Tory  majority, 
though  enormous,  was  without  enthusiasm  ;  and 
the  Liberal  minority  was  paralyzed  by  personal 
and  factional  differences.  The  strongest  and 
most  coherent  element  was  that  of  the  reunited 
Irish  group,  led  by  Mr.  Redmond.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  has  left  the  Libeials  and  become  a  political 
party  all  by  himself. 


\  \  I   / 
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wlien  in  charge  of  tlie  Flying  Squadron,  at  the  W- 
ginning  of  t)ie  Sjwnish-American  War,  and  siili- 
gequently  in  the  great  naval  battle'ofT  Santiago,  in 
which  he  boi-e  a  more  conspicuous  personal  part 
than  any  other  man  on  the  American  side.  Two 
fleets,  whicii  liad  been  under  the  charge,  respect- 
ively, of  Schley  and  Sampson,  Lad  been  for  the 
time  being  merged  in  the  pursuit  and  blockade 
of  Cervcra's  fleet,  and  had  been  placed  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Sampson.  Ever  since  the 
fight  there  has  been  a  controverey  between  the 
friends  of  Sciiley  and  the  friends  of  Sampson 
over  the  relative  right  of  these  two  men  to  re- 
ceive honor  and  acclaim  for  the  crushing  of  the 
Sjianish  fleet.  So  far  as  we  have  observed  it, 
this  controversy  has  not  l>een  of  Schley's  seek- 
ing. His  friends,  who  seem  to  be  e-ttremely 
numerous  and  to  include  a  majority  of  the  news- 
papere  of  the  country,  have  declared  stoutly  that 
Jiis  reputation  was  being  assailed  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  build  up  for  Sampson  a  position  as  naval 
iiero  and  conqueror,  which,  for  some  reason  that 
nobody  can  explain,  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  has  quietly  but  persistently  refused  to 
accord  to  him. 

""J**!,*  *^  Under  all  the  attacks  upon  him,  Ad- 
Btcame  impor-  miral  Rchley  had  kept  silence.  His  at- 
'""'■  titude  was  reluctantly  changed,  how- 
ever, by  something  that  transpired  in  Jnlv. 
Several  narrative  histories  of  the  American  navy 
Lave  been  written  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  a  popular  style,  and  one  of  these  is  by  a 
Mr.  Maclay,  who  recently  added  a  new  volume, 
in  order  to  include  the  naval  events  of  our  Span- 
ish War.  In  this  volume  he  attacks  Schley  with 
great  virulence.  He  uses  terms  of  reprobation 
tliat  are  not  usual  in  calm  historical  writing.  The 
Maclay  attack  was  noted  by  the  newspapers,  and 
Schley  was  urged  to  bring  an  action  of  some 
kind  against  the  writer,  who  had  directly  charged 
Lim  with  being  a  coward,  and  had  said  other 
things  still  worse.  This,  however,  was  not  what 
led  to  Admiral  Schley's  request,  on  July  22,  for 
an  official  inquiry,  aithongh  most  people  seem  to 
suppose  that  it  was.  The  admiral  would  prob- 
ably have  paid  no  attention  to  Mr.  Maclay  him- 
self. The  incident  that  led  to  tlie  court  of  in- 
quiry was  something  as  different  as  possible  from 
alt  this.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  proof-sheets  of 
Maclay's  chapters  in  which  Schley  was  defamed 
had  been  submitted  in  advance  to  Admiral  Samp- 
son, who  is  understood  virtually,  if  not  expressly 
and  in  set  terms,  to  liave  set  the  seal  of  his  ap- 
proval upon  these  aspersions.  Sampson  thus  ap- 
peared to  Schley  to  have  put  himself  in  the  pc^si 
tion  of  abetting  an  attack  upon  the  character  and 
reputation  of  a  fellow-officer. 


r*»  ScMi  -  ^  &^°^  many  of  our  newspaper  para- 
aampioti  Con-  graphers  and  cartoonists  have  been 
trooent.  making  pungent  comments, — apropos 
of  the  honors  paid  in  England  to  Lord  Roberta 
and  the  enthusiasm  over  returning  heroes  like 
Uaden-Powell, — upon  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  American  way  of  treating  men  who 
have  fougbt  valiantly  for  their  country.  The 
especial  point  of. all  this  comment  is  the  selection 
by  the  Navy  Department  of  a  court  o(  inquiry 
to  investigate  certain  criticisms  that  involve  the 
[Tei-sonal  honor  and  professional  reputation  of 
Hear-Admiral  Schley.  We  shall  not  at  this  mo- 
ment discuss  the  matter  further  than  may  be 
necessary  to  aid  some  of  our  i-eaders  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  is  all  about.  In  the  first 
place,  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  curious  mis- 
apprehension that  Admiral  Schley  is  about  to 
undergo  trial  by  court-martial.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  facts.  Who  Admiral  Schley 
19,  and  what  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
country  during  his  forty  years  of  activity  as  an 
officer  in  our  navy,  are  recounted  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  the  Review  by  Mr.  Park  Henja- 
min,  the  well-known  authority  and  writer  on 
naval  matters.  Mr.  Benjamin  carefully  avoids 
any  discussion  whatsoever  of  matters  which  will 
come  this  month  before  the  court  of  inquiry. 
These  matters  have  to  do  with  Schley's  actions 
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Admiral  Schley  retii-ea  from  the  navy  is 
o»'»i>7  under  the  age  limit  next  monlli.  His  us 
CMrt-Martiai.  professional  roputalion  id  douhtlesa 
dearer  to  him  th&ii  his  life.  When  Maclay,  io 
self -justification,  informed  the  ni?ws|)Sper  repoit- 
era  that  he  had  l>een  careful  to  have  his  manu- 
script or  pi-oof-sheeta  read  in  advance  hy  naval 
officers,  Admiral  Sampson  found  hiniKelf  placed 
nnder  the  painful  and  embari-assini;  nec-essity  of 
admitting  that  he  had  been  fully  consulted.  This 
fact  being  unexpect<.dly  brought  to  light,  a 
wholly  new  importance  was  attached  to  the  Mac- 
lay  book.  Since  no  charges  had  been  liioughl 
officially  against  Schley,  and  his  standing  in  the 
naval  service  was  therefore  without  flaw,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  might  have  proceeded  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  to  establish  his  reputation,  wliich  had 
never  been  officially  brought  into  question,  he 
might  have  demanded  that  Sampson  be  tried  by 
court-martial  for  condnct  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  in  helping  Maclay  to  put  on  rec- 
ord, in  what  purports  to  be  a  serious  and  care- 
fully written  history,  an  attack  upon  Schley  which 


tly  the    phrase    that  Washington   In 

uses  with  respect  to  Benedict  Arnold.  "Cait: 
the  adjective,  is  a  word  which  Webster's  Sew 
ternational  Dictionary  defines  as  follows  :  '■  R 
wicked,  mean,  cowardly,  despicable."  "Cait. 
the  noun,  is  defined  as  follows:  "A  mean,  > 
picablfi  jiei-son,  one  in  whose  character  mi 
nes8  and  wickedueas  meet." 


is  intended  to  bring  him  into  such  dishonor  and 
disrepute  as  the  earlier  histomns  visited  upon 
Benwiict  Arnold.  Curiouaiy  enough,  one  of  the 
phrases  used  by  Maclay  and  apparently  indorsed 
by  Admiral  Sampson  Js  "  caitiff  flight,"  andthia 


(President  of  tlie  Court  of  Inquiry.) 

^^^^j^^^.  Admiral  Sampson  has  long  enjoyed 
ttuEipetimiittihc  reputation  of  being-  an  exceed- 
"f ^'"'' ''"'"•  iugXy  intelligent,  methodical,  and 
painstaking  officer  ot  high  practical  efficiency. 
Schley  has  had  the  reputation  of  a  seafaring 
man  of  all-round  accomplishments  and  capabil- 
ity, belonging  especially  to  the  traditional  type 
of  the  fighting  man  conspicuous  for  the  qunlities 
of  courage  and  personal  leadership.  That  t^i'bley 
should  have  demanded  an  investigation  into  his 
own  conduct  rather  than  a  court-martial  for  his 
rival  seems  to  us  rather  impulsive  and  quixotic, 
but  a  mark  both  of  self-respect  and  of  generos- 
ity. It  is  probably  just  what  our  greatest  naval 
hero,  the  incomparable  Paul  Jones,  would  him- 
self have  done.  Nobody  who  has  ever  served 
the  United  States  in  a  distinguished'  way  was  so 
much  ti-aduced  by  enemitte  and  jealous  rivals  as 
Commodore  Paul  Jones  ;  yet  history  has  been  . 
able  to  separate  troth  from  falsehood,  and  in  the 
new  biography  by  Bueil,— which,  by  the  way,  is 
probably  tlie'greatest  contribution  to  American 
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history  that  any  naval  writer  has  made, — the 
patriotism  and  genius  of  Jones  shine  forth  with 
a  pure  luster  tliat  nothing  hencefortli  can  dim. 
John  Paul  Jones  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
a  great  period.  He  was  a  diplomatist  and  a 
statesman,  as  well  as  a  seaman  and  a  fighter,  and 
he  was  a  greater  master  of  the  English  language 
for  the  pui-poses  of  lucid  and  convincing  expres- 


ThiA  na  ti  '^^^  ^'*^y  Department,  in  consenting 
/no  Court  Bf  to  grant  tlje  requested  court  of  in- 
"'"""■  qniry,  drew  up  an  elaborate  specifi- 
cation of  the  matters  to  be  investigated.  The 
court  of  inquiry  is  composed  of  Admirals  Dewey, 
Howison,  and  Benham,  with  Captain  Lemly  as 
Judge-Advocate.  A  great  number  of  witneaees 
will  be  examined,  including  all  the  officers  of  the 
Brooklyn,  which  was  Admiral  Scbley's  Qagship 
in  the  Santiago  action  ;  and  distinguished  coun- 
sel will  appear  for  Admiral  Schley,  notably 
Judge  Jere  Wilson,  of  Washington.  The  in- 
quiry opens  on  September  12.  If  this  distin- 
guished court  should  find  warrant  for  the  severe 
aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Admiral  Schley,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  must  follow  a  trial  by  court-martial,  in 
order  to  visit  due  punishment  upon  the  head  of 
the  veteran  offender.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  court  should  'find  that  these  charges  are 
groundless,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  must  be 
prompt  action  tatien  in  other  quarters  to  punish 
certain  of  Schley's  traducers. 


(Member  of  the  re 


sion  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  sei-ved  in 
tlie  American  navy.  He  cared  also  for  hia  own 
I'pputation,  and  thought  somewhat  of  posterity  ; 
for.  like  Washington,  he  had  the  greatness  to 
foresee  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
But  his  reputati^i  was  not  due  to  any  effort  on 
his  part  to  diminish  that  of  anybody  else.  He 
was  investigated  on  one  occasion  where  he  was 
obliged  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  contrived 
by  his  enemies  to  entrap  him.  He  employed  no 
counsel,  but  vindicated  himself  brilliantly.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
brought  great  personal  reputation  to  Admiral 
Dewey.  It  so  happened  that  they  did  not  bring 
a  eonespomlingly  great  reputation  to  anybody 
else.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  see  the  work  of 
one  directing  mind  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet  outside  the  harbor  of  Santiago.  The  result 
was  due  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  American  . 
navv.  of  which  the  country  regarded  both  Samp- 
son and  Schley  as  particularly  creditable  and  use- 
Tul  members.  It  is  pitiable  that  there  should  ' 
liave  arisen  all  this  discord  and  detraction  ' 


I       !,■>  (Memberofthecourtoflnqalry.) 

■'iiau-UiiiDB-  ^"^  publish  elsewhere  an  extended 
I  itm  ami  ikt  and  thoughtful  article  on  trade-union- 
Sttti  atriiif.  jgiijj  ^uj  jjjg  gj.g^j  strike  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Workers, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  Phila- 
delphia.    Hb  article  will  repay  careful  study  be- 
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cause  of  the  rare  fund  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  Dr.  Williams  on  the  entire  history  of  English 
and  American  industrial  conditions,  and  because 
of  this  writer*s  eminent  fairness  and  impartiality 
of  judgment.  His  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
present  situation  is  a  masterly  one.  It  is  evident 
that  he  perceives  the  many  advantages  of  what 
he  calls  *'  collective  bargaining  ;"  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  regulation  of  such  questions  as  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  through  the  fixing  of  widely  rec- 
ognized standards  by  means  of  periodical  agree- 
ments between  organized  labor  on  one  side  and 
associated  or  consolidated  capital  on  the  other 
side.  But  Dr.  Williams  also  sees  some  of  the 
disadvantages  that  grow  out  of  a  complete  re- 
coui*se  to  tliis  kind  of  **  collective  bargaining." 
In  England,  wiiere  trade-unionism  has  gone  much 
further  than  in  the  United  States,  there  has  come 
about  a  fixity  of  condition  which  makes  it  com- 
paratively difficult  for  the  exceptionally  skilled 
and  talented  workman  to  rise  above  the  average 
of  his  fellows.  And  these  fixed  conditions,  fur- 
thermore, make  it  relatively  difficult  for  English 
manufacturers  to  adopt  new  machinery,  and  to 
make  those  bold,  novel,  and  brilliant  strides  in 
industrial  progress  that  have  characterized  the 
United  States  in  recent  yeara.  A  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Williams'  comparison  of 
English  and  American  conditions  is  at  hand  in 
the  form  of  certain  comments  on  the  relative  in- 
dustnal  position  of  Great  Britain  that  we  have 
received  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes, 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
gineers, this  being  the  English  organization  of 
machinists.  Mr.  Barnes  believes  in  complete  or- 
ganization on  both  sides,  with  a  provision  of 
means  for  rectifying  abuses  and  adjusting  dif- 
ferences, and  with  due  provision  for  arbitration. 
His  views  are  fairly  representative  of  the  con- 
scious and  accepted  ideals  of  British  trade-union- 
ism ;  and  they  are  well  expressed  in  the  following 
quotations  from  his  letter  : 

The  greater  degree  of  minute  subdivision  of  labor  in 
America  is,  I  believe,  producing  h  type  of  workman  far 
inferior  to  the  mechanic  of  this  country  in  initiative 
and  reliability,  while  the  unrestrained  piecework  meth* 
ods' which  are  practised  there  set  man  against  man  and 
produce  a  lobsided  and  narrow  individualism  which 
may,  in  the  long  run,  prove  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community. 

A  man  may  produce  a  good  deal  if  his  faculties  are 
focussed  in  a  narrow  groove,  and  he  may  become  him- 
self but  a  producing  machine  when  divested  of  all  fel- 
low-feeling with  those  about  him,  and  engaged  in  a 
miserable  scramble  in  which  the  fittest  are  the  physic- 
ally strong  and  morally  unscrupulous.  Before  embark- 
ing on  this  course  of  production,  I  want  to  know  where 
it  is  leading.  Will  it  lead  to  the  "producing  of  as 
many  as  possible  full-breathed,  bright-eyed,  and  happy- 
henrted  human  creatures,^'  which,  Ruskiu  said,  and  I 


believe,  to  be  the  only  wealth  worth  striving  for,  and 
which  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  manu- 
facturing supremacy  ?  Well,  I  can  only  say,  as  a  canny 
Scot,  "  1  hae  ma  doots." 

-       .  In  England,  skilled  labor  recognizes 

Ameriaan     itself  as  a  class  with  a  fixed  status  ; 

Oonditions.    ^^^  ^^^  purpose  is  to  get  as  much 

comfort  and  satisfaction  out 'of  life  as  possible 
for  its  class,  jointly  and  severally.  Such  ideals 
have  not  fully  crystallized  in  the  more  mobile 
and  dynamic  society  of  the  United  States.  The 
exigencies  of  life  in  this  country  seem  more  im- 
mediate and  strenuous  ;  and  to  every  intelligent 
young  man  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  <*  getting  on  in  the  world."  Many  of 
the  greatest  of  our  captains  of  industry  and  finan- 
cial magnates  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labor  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue 
to  be  so.  Improvements  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation will  add  new  dignity  and  meaning  to  every 
form  of  handicraft  and  to  skill  in  every  iiji4n8- 
trial  process.  In  America,  the  ideal  is  not  the 
crystallization  of  classes  who  are  to  organize  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  possible  terms  for  their  re- 
spective castes  or  guilds.  It  is  that  of  the  equality 
of  citizenship,  the  freedom  of  contract,  and  the 
like  dignity  and  independence  of  every  man  who 
earns  an  honest  living,  sends  his  neatly  dressed 
children  to  the  public  schools,  and  maintains  a 
decent  home.  Under  our  American  conditions, 
trade-unionism,  though  a  powerful  expedient,  is 
not  so  much  the  end  in  itself  and  the  gospel  to 
live  by  as  it  is  among  workmen  in  England.  In 
this  country,  a  workman  may  be  a  union  man 
one  year  and  a  non-union  man  the  next,  without 
inconsistency  or  discredit,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  either  case,  his  unionism  or  his  non- 
unionism  will  be  subordinate  to  his  personal 
independence,  and  to  his  own  plans  and  inten- 
tions in  respect  to  his  mode  of  livelihood  and  his 
prospects  of  success  in  the  rac»  for  competence 
and  an  independent  position.' 


Unionism's 


When  all  this  is  said,  however,  it  re-. 
Appropriate  mains  true  that  trade-unionism  has 
Future.  gerved  a  great  and  useful  end  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  has  before  it  unquestionably 
a  still  greater  and  more  useful  future.  In  our 
judgment,  a  great  employer  like  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  should  not  allow  the  impres 
sion  to  be  current  that  it  is  in  any  degree  hostile 
to  the  principle  of  the  association  of  its  employees 
in  trade- unions,  or  that  it  will  in  the  future  have 
any  objections  whatever  to  making  what  Dr. 
Williams  calls  *  *  collective  bargains "  with  its 
employees,  provided  they  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  responsibly  organized  and  suitably  repre- 
sented, and  that  they  will  hold  stanchly  to  their 
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agreements  when  once  they  have  made  ihem.  The 
view  that  prevails  in  many  quarters  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  the  Steel  Trust  to  allow  its  men 
to  become  unionized  throughout,  because  it  might 
thus  put  itself  completely  in  their  power,  seems 
to  us  to  be  wholly  fallacious.  The  economic  laws 
that  govern  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  cannot 
be  made  or  unmade  by  ti'ade-unions  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  by  trusts  on  the  other.  They  can,  of 
course,  be  gradually  modified, — beeaiise  organiza- 
tion itself  must  be  counted  as  one  among  the 
almost  innumerable  conditions  affecting  supply 
and  demand,  The  fundamental  check,  after  all, 
upon  the  sort  of  trade-union  methods  ttiat  has 
been  regarded  as  objectionable  in  Engtand  Uea 
in  the  more  intense  energy  and  ambition  of  the 
American  employera  and  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  employees.  Unionism,  as  such,  is  not 
going  to  be  suppressed  in  the  United  States,  no 
matter  what  may  have  proved  to  be  the  outcome 
of  the  strike  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers.  Mr, 
Shaffer's  mistakes  do  not  necessarily  condemn 
trade-unions,  although  they  must  naturally  hurt 
the  Amalgamated  Association  not  a  little. 

For  the  future  well-being  of  trade- 

Unit  Be      unions,  the  most  important  thing  is 

''"''■        that  they  should  establish  a  reputation 

for  the  most  absolute  fidelity  to  their  agreements. 

In  the  nature  of  things  tliey  cannot  give  finan- 


cial guarantees  that  they  will  live  up  to  their 
bargains ;  and  it  will  never  be  feasible  to  at- 
tempt to  compel  them  to  do  so  by  law.  It  is  all 
the  more  incumhent  upon  them,  therefore,  that 
when  once  tliey  have  signed  a  wage-scale  for  a 
year  or  any  other  given  period,  they  do  not 
break  their  solemn  agreement  by  strilcing.  A 
good  many  unions  have  won  for  themselves  the 
entire  confidence  of  their  employers  by  showing 
that  they  appreciate  the  binding  force  of  their 
contracts.  Mr.  Sliaffer  himself  in  times  past  has 
urgently  preached  this  gospel  of  fidelity  to  agree- 
ments, just  as  he  has  with  equal  force  preached 
the  gospel  that  strikei's  must  be  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, indulge  in  no  rioting,  respect  the  rights  of 
property,  and  keep  in  mind  the  legal  right  of 
non-union  men  to  accept  the  employment  that 
strikers  have  renounced. 

As  Dr.  Williams  well  shows  in  his 
article,  Mr.  Shaffer  led  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  into  a  strike  upon 
indefensible  grounds.  The  longer  the  strike  has 
lasted,  the  less  tenable  has  liecome  the  position 
of  the  strikers.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  on  the  other  hand  that  the  men 
who  have  managed  the  contest  on  the  side  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  have  seemed  too  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  non-unionize 
the  mills.     Germany  may  have  been  most  fully 
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jaatified  in  conquering  Franco  ;  but  it  dofs  not 
follow  that  it  was  good  policy  for  Germany  to 
annex  Alsace  and  Lon-aine.  The  Steel  Corpo- 
ration undoubtedly  bad  tlie  Ijest  possible  rigbt  to 
oppose  the  strike  and  to  defeat  it  by  the  moat 
vigorous  and  active  Tnensures.  It  is  not  so  cer- 
tain, however,  tliat  it  will  be  to  the  permanent 
advantage  of  the  Rt«el  Corporation  to  refuse  to 
allow  organized  labor  in  tlic  future  to  take  lis 
place  in  certain  mills  where  organization  has  been 
recognized  heretofore.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
question  of  rights,  but  simply  one  of  policy.  It 
was  felt  last  month,  also,  by  a  good  many  people 
who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Shaffers 
strike,  that  tlie  Steel  Corporation  was  exhibiting 
too  formidable  a  power  of  life  and  death  over 
communities  in  the  steps  that  were  proposed,  if 
not  actually  taken,  to  move  important  mills  bod- 
ily from  one  region  to  another, — these  changes 
affecting  the  homes  and  employment  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  aggregate. 

fiffiTt  and    ^^  '''^  main,  the  strike  had  been  con- 

A«ffr«t(a/t**fined  to  the  general  region  of  Pitts- 

atrik:       \^y^J^  J  ijut  after  the  middle  of  Augnat 


great  interest  was  aroused  in  the  attempt  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  to  stop  the  steel  mills 
of    tlie    Chicago   and    Milwaukee    region.     The 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  the 
mills  of  South  Chicago  refused  unanimously  to 
obey    President   Shaffer's   strike   order,    on  the- 
ground  that  they  were  working  under  agreements, 
with  their  employers,  who  had  for  many  years- 
treated  them  fairly  in  every  way.      Tlie  men  in 
the  great  mills  at  Joliet,  near  Chicago,  ihoiigli 
evidently  reluctant,  were  persuaded  to  strike  on 
August  16.     The  question  then  arose  whether  or 
not  the  Milwaukee  men  could  be  induced  to  leave 
the    mills.     This    was    discussed   on    ,Saturday, 
August  17,  with  the  result  that  the  strike  senti. 
nient  prevailed.     Early  in  the  month,  Mr.  Shaffer 
and  others  had  come  to  New  York  and  conferred 
with  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  honorable  terms  of  settlement  were 
oSered  which  Mr.  ShaSer  on  his  own  part  agreed 
to  accept.     But  this  arrangement  was  reiect«d  by 
the  executive  committee   of    the  Amalgamated 
Association  ;  and  so  the  strike  went  on.      From 
the  very  beginning,  this  remarkable  contest  has 
been  waged  without  securing  at  any  moment  the 
real  approval  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  men  who 
are    actually     leading     it. 
Offeis  later  in  August  on 
the  part   of    the  Amalga--^.*' 
mated  Association  to  sub-      /■, 
mit  everything  involved  to  ■'_ 

arbitration    were   not   con- 
sidei'ed  by  the  other  side,  / 

who  claimed  that  there  was^,^^ 
nothing  to  arbitrate.     ""> 

TnThe  middle  of 
"'p^'J'  August  it  was 
known  thatilef- 
inite  orders  had  been  is- 
sued to  three  American 
warships,  on  request  of  the 
State  Depart nicnt,  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Those  vessels 
were  the  gunboat  Machias, 
which  was  waiting  at  Nor- 
folk, Va,,  for  an  abatement 
of  the  great  storms  that 
had  been  raging  for  sev- 
eral days  along  our  South 
Atlantic  coast;  the  other 
two  were  the  gunboat  Ban- 
ger,  which  was  at  San 
Diego,  Cal-,  and  the  battle- 
FEo.  ■HTERiNo  jt  TABiK  ^'''P  ■^'"""i  whlch  had  just 
KBTHiKE  I.EA1IEHB.  BrHved   at   San   Francisco 
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after  having  undergone  repairs  in  Puget  Sound. 
The  occasion  of  this  dispatch  of  warships  to 
both  terminals  of  the  Pananna  Railroad  was 
the  existence  of  a  serious  state  of  revolution- 
ary activity  through  all  that  region,  which  had 
threatened  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  rail- 
road, and  which,  incidentally,  had  endangered 
the  pioperty  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners. 
The  State  Department  under  the  present  admin- 
istration is  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  avoiding 
all  actions  that  might  appear  to  be  unwarranted 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  tlie  affairs  of  other  countries.  Doubtless, 
the  actual  interests  of  American  citizens  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  our  historical  attitude  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  would  have  justified 
our  dispatching  naval  vessels  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance. But  the  State  Department  had  some- 
thing much  more  specific  to  justify  its  action,  and 
this  was  the  treaty  obligation  assumed  by  us  fifty- 
three  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  an  American  railway  across  the  isthmus. 
This  guarantee  to  give  effective  protection  so  that 
transit  across  the  istiimus  should  not  be  <*  inter- 
rupted and  embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while 
the  treaty  exists"  was  contained  in  the  following 
article  of  our  convention  of  June  12,  1848,  with 
New  Grenada,  which  at  that  time  was  the  name 
of  the  republic  of  which  the  state  of  Panama  was 
a  part : 

In  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and 
constant  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  and  as  an  es- 
pecial compensation  for  the  said  advantages,  and  for 
the  favors  they  have  acquired  by  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  guarantee 
positively  and  efficaciously  to  New  Grenada,  by  the 
present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before- 
mentioned  isthmus,  with  a  view  that  the  free  transit 
from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted 
and  embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty 
exists;  and  in  consequence,  the  United  States  also 
guarantee,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  property  which  New  Grenada  has  and  possesses 
over  said  territory. 

In  1885,  a  formidable  revolution  in  Colombia 
spread  to  the  state  of  Panama,  and  our  Govern- 
ment then  acfted  promptly,  sent  ships  to  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus,  landed  marines,  and  took 
action  wliich,  while  fulfilling  our  agreement  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  traflic  in  Panama,  also 
largely  helped  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  This 
was  early  in  the  year.  Late  in  the  same  year, 
when  conditions  again  seemed  disturbed,  our 
Government  again  promptly  reinforced  its  squad- 
ron in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Colombia.  Subse- 
quent to  the  dispatch  of  ships  last  month,  it  was 
reported  that  the  railroad  was  in  free  operation 
aiid  that  the  trouble  in  Panama  seemed  at  an  end. 


o     Of*/      It  is,  of  course,  highly  impoi'tant  for 

Our  Relations     .       '  .  '  i-.-      i   •    ^ 

to  the  tlie  sake  of  our  own  political  interests 
lathmua,  ^^  ^^iq  large  Sense  that  we  should  on 
no  occasion  fail  to  render  promptly  the  police 
duty  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  that  properly  de- 
volves upon  us.  That  isthmus  is  of  no  practical 
value  to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  it  would 
be  far  better — ^since  in  any  case  of  serious  dis- 
turbance it  falls  to  our  lot  to  keep  peace  and  or- 
der there — that  we  should  in  due  time  come  into 
full  authority.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to 
purchase  the  isthmus  from  Colombia  at  a  fair 
price  ;  and  the  South  American  republic,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  would  be  in  every  way  more  secure, 
contented,  and  prosperous  if  we  should  thus  l^e- 
come  lier  neighbor.  She  has  no  navy  at  all,  ex- 
cept one  little  river  gunboat  and  two  still  smaller 
vessels  ;  and  geographical  considerations  render 
her  isthmus  adjunct  almost  as  remote  and  isolated 
as  if  it  were  an  island  a  thousand  miles  distant. 
The  trouble  in  Panama  is  connected  with  a  prev- 
alent state  of  disorder  and  revolutionary  activitv 
that  affects  both  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  The 
situation  is  obscure,  because  there  would  seem  to 
be  several  cross-currents  of  agitation.  One  of 
the  movements  said  to  be  on  foot  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  federation  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador.  Such  a  combination,  if  it  could  be 
firmly  effected,  would  have  a  considerable  ambi- 
tion ;  but  the  movement  seems  fanciful  rather 
than  mature  and  well  considered.  Events  may. 
show  that  the  time  is  nearly  ripe  for  the  United 
States  to  acquire  Panama  as  well  as  to  assume 
new  relations  toward  Nicaragua. 

a^'^jf^f'"  .    The  political  contest  in  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  is  not  SO  important  this  year  in  the 

and  Neu,  York.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^jj^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  principles 

at  stake.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
Republican  regime  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  of  late  beeu  so 
corrupt  as  to  have  no  parallel  or  precedent  in  the 
history  of  any  civilized  state  or  country.  The 
Democrats,  in  their  convention  at  Harrisburg,  on 
August  15,  adopted  a  remarkable  platform, 
wholly  ignoring  all  national  issues,  and  devoting 
exclusive  attention  to  the  necessity  of  reform  in 
the  government  of  the  State.  It  is  expected 
that  the  independent  Republicans,  of  whom  Mr. 
John  Wanamaker  is  the  most  prominent,  will 
unite  with  the  Democrats  both  this  year,  when  a 
State  treasurer  and  a  judge  are  to  be  chosen',  and 
also  next  year,  when  a  governor  and  legislature ' 
will  be  elected,  in  a  supreme  attempt  to  over- 
throw Mr.  Quay's  powerful  Republican  machine. 
Much  more  important  than  the  State  election 
this  year  will  be  the  municipal  election  in  l*hila- 
delphia.     Heretofore,  the  success  of  the  elements 
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alleged  to  bo  corrupt,  in  both  city  and  State,  has 
been  due  to  the  open  or  secret  alliance  of  Demo- 
cratic politicians  with  the  Republican  machine. 
Good  government  in  local  affairs  can  never  be 
secured  until  those  who  desire  it  can  learn  to 
work  together  without  any  reference  to  the 
woi-ds  Republican  and  Democrat.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  o(  course  true  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  During  the  past  month,  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  have  been  full  of  reports  of  a  new 
crusade  against  police  corruption  and  participa- 
tion in  the  earnings  of  crime, — acrusade  directed 
with  telling  effect  by  three  upright,  able,  and 
eminently  practical  .men — namely,  Mr.  Philbin, 
the  district  attorney  ;  Mr.  Frank  Mobs,  formerly 
a  police  commissioner  and  active  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Parkhurst  Society  ;  and  Mr.  Jerome, 
of  the  Justices'  bench.  Every  important  news- 
paper in  the  city  has  been  outspoken  in  support- 
ing the  reform  movement.  Under  these  circum- 
stanceB,  if  good  citizens  do  not  unite  this  year  to 
elect  a  worthy  administration  for  the  Greater 
New  York,  they  will  be  without  the  smallest 
shadow  of  an  excuse.  There  is  at  least  a  fair 
prospect  that  they  may  both  unite  in  action  and 
prevail  in  the  struggle  at  the  polls  in  November. 

Tho  Republican  State  convention  of 
„J^,,',f^„,_  Iowa,  held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  on  Au- 
gust 7,  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for 
the  Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins,  of  Des  Moines,  as  candi- 
date for  governor.  Mr.  Cummins,  who  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  has  for  a  good  many  years  been  one 
of  the  most  virile  and  influential  factors  of  the 
political  life  of  the  State,  while  also  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  the  entire  West.  The  most 
significant  clause  in  the  Iowa  platform  is  the  one 
which  favors  such  tariff  changes  as  may  be  made 
advisable  by  changing  conditions,  while  at  the 
same  time  reiterating  adherence  to  protection 
and  pointing  to  the  readjustments  possible  under 
reciprocity.  Since  the  chairman  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  who  reported  the  platform  was 
the  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  director  of  the 
mint  and  a  trusted  adviser  of  President  McKin- 
ley.  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  Iowa 
platform  is  another  of  the  numerous  indications 
that  a  strong  eSort  will  be  made  next  winter  by 
the  Administration  to  persuade  the  Senate  to 
ratify  some  of  the  pending  reciprocity  treaties 
which  hitherto  have  been  accumulating  dust  in 
■Senatorial  committee  rooms.  It  is  not  very  like- 
ly, on  the  other  band,  that  much  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff. 
The  State  of  Iowa  is  strong  in  its  present  Repub- 
lican leadership,  and  the  excellent  administration 
of  Governor  Shaw  has  paved  the  way  for  an 
easy  victory  this  autumn. 


HOn.  A.  B.  CDMMIKa,  OF  IOWA. 

The  Alabama  constitutional  conven- 
OthO-'s'ti't.  ^'°^  ^^  adopted  the  expected  restric- 
tions on  suffrage,  intended  to  exclude 
the  negro  vote.  Against  the  plan  which  is  ul- 
timately to  make  educational  and  property  teats 
apply  to  all  citizens  alike,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said.  Nor  does  the  muchfalked-about  "grand- 
father clause  "  amount  to  enough  in  practice  to 
be  a  serious  affair.  The  clause,  however,  which 
makes  it  allowable  for  three  appointed  men  in 
each  county  to  exclude  such  people  as  in  their 
judgment  lack  "  gooci  character,"  and  who  '■  do 
not  understand  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship," grants  a  dangerous  and  improper  dis- 
cretion. The  Virginia  constitutional  convention 
has  been  working  toward  a  plan  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  Alabama.  The  Democrats  of  Mary- 
land, who  have  already  practically  disfranchised 
negtoes  by  means  of  a  complicated  registration 
system,  iiave  now  openly  avowed  their  intention, 
it  they  carry  the  State  legislature  this  fail,  to 
place  Maryland  in  line  with  the  disfranchising 
States  farther  South.  The  Maryland  Rt'publicans 
are  taking  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  has  now  begun.  In  Ohio, 
the  Bryan  Democrats  have  inaugurated  a  small 
independent  movement ;  but  almost  everywhere 
the  striking  party  fact  of  the  season  is  the  repudi- 
ation of  free  silver  and  the  return  of  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  Democrats  to  parly  control. 
The  complete  change  in  the  position  of  tlio  Vir- 
ginia   Democrats,    as    indicated    in    convention 
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speecliea  and  in  the  platform  adopted  at  Norfolk 
last  month,  is  quite  as  Eignilic&ut  as  the  repudia- 
tion of  Bryaaiam  in  Ohio. 


milptlBea, 


General  MacArthur  arrived  at  San 
'    Francisco  on  August  18;   and  it  is 

somewhat  startling  to  discover — so 
swift  has  been  the  flight  of  time — that  he  had 
actually  been  on  Philippine  duty  for  the  period 
of  three  years  and  two  months.  He  had  not  lost 
a  single  day  through  illness  in  all  this  time.  He 
declared  on  his  arrival — and  his  statements  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  great  weight 
— that  "  a  very  satisfactory  condition  exists  in 
the  islands. "  He  went  on  to  say,  regarding  this 
condition  ; 

It  in  not  perfect,  but  it  is  sucb  as  to  be  gratifying  to 
both  army  and  civil  officers.  The  insurrection  laatuiOBt 
entirely  extinguisbed.  A  few  groups  of  amieil  Insuiv 
gents  are  xtill  at  large  and  give  some  trouble,  but  they 
vi'ill  undoubtedly  surrender  within  a  »bort  time.  The 
campaigning  is  practically  condned  to  scouting  and  oc- 
casional  movements  in  force  against  some  large  party. 
These  movements  generally  rcHult  iu  the  surrender  of 
the  natives  with  their  rifles,  and  it  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  iu  other  natives  who,  through  fear,  have  kept 
away.  The  natives  have  now  learned  that  to  Burreuder 
does  not  mean  death,  l^rture,  and  other  punishmeut, 
but  the  securing  of  larger  liberty,  freedom,  and  protec- 

Recent  repoits  on  the  work  of  Governor  Taft 
and  the  commission  are  encouraging.  Financial 
statistics  from  Forto  Rico  show  a  strikingly  large 
gain  in  trade  between  that  island  and  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  inauguration  of  free  trade  will 
doul'tless  result  in  rapid  further  development 
within  tlienext  year  or  two.  Gov.  "William  H. 
Hunt  succeeds  Governor  Allen,  his  appointment 
being  a  promotion  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Porto  Kico.  He  hails  from  Montana,  where 
his  talents  gained  him  high  political,  legal,  and 
judicial  positions.  The  Cubans  have  been  slow 
in  completing  their  election  law,  but  its  genera! 
provisions  were  accepted  in  a  preliminary  way 
early  in  August.  The  outcome  has  been  a  tri- 
umph for  the  friends  of  full  and  unrestricted 
popular  sufit'^e.  Limitations  are  not  placed 
upon  the  voters,  but  upon  the  candidates  for 
office.  The  Cubans  are  now  anxious  to  get  their 
new  government  at  work,  in  order  that  they  may 
proceed  to  negotiate  either  commercial  reciprocity 
or  else  annexation  with  the  United  Slates. 


„     _  ,       Interest  in  the  results  of  tlio  new  Ca- 

Canada- 1 

DiaanvBintipQ  nadian  census  was  almost  as  great  in 
C'"""-  England  and  the  United  States  as  in 
Canada  itself.  The  total  population  of  the 
country,  as  reported  on  August  16,  is  5,338,- 
883.     Ten  years  ago,  it  was  4,833, "239.     Thus, 


(Qovernor  Alleo  seated  In  chair.) 

the  gain  has  been  almost  exactly  at  the  rate  of  1 
per  cent,  a  year,  which  is  only  half  t!ie  rate  of 
gain  that  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Most  of  the  Canadian  gain 
of  half  a  million  souls  has  been  in  the  far  west. 
The  maritime  provinces  of  the  east  have  re- 
mained stationary,  and  the  great  province  of  On- 
tario shows  only  a  slight  gain.  The  French 
province  of  Quebec  haa  gained  about  130,000, 
and  has  now  a  population  of  1,620,974.  Ontario 
has  2,167,078.  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 
have  each  gained  about  100,000,  and  so  have  the 
territories,  taken  in  the  aggregate.  The  princi- 
pal cities  have  not  grown  notably.  Montre&l 
now  has  2GG,82C  people  ;  Toronto  has  207,971  ; 
Quebec  has  68,834;  Ottawa,  59,902;  Hamil- 
ton, 52,550;  and  Winnipeg,  Halifax,  and  St. 
John  have  each  about  40,000.  The  CanadiauB 
are  a  healthy  and  prolific  people,  and  the  French 
element  especially  is  famous  for  large  families. 
The  small  increase  in  the  aggregate  population, — 
less  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  decades, 
— must  be  accounted  for  by  the  continued  mi- 
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gration  to  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  it  will  take  Canada  one  liundred 
years  to  double  her  population.  In  proroguing 
Parliament  on  the  day  that  the  Canadian  census 
was  announced,  King  Edward  referred  in  a 
sweeping  way  to  what  he  termed  "my  domin- 
ions beyond  the  seas."  A  competent  Canadian 
authority  in  an  English  journal,  not  long  ago, 
stated  tliat  Canada's  best  immigrants  were  those 
who  were  coming  from  the  United  States,  and 
her  poorest  those  who  were  coming  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  predicted  that  many  ihonsands 
of  Western  American  farmers  would  go  this 
year  and  next  to  take  up  land  on  the  nortiiern 
side  of  the  boundary  line.  But  Canada  must 
not  expect  this  tide  of  migration  to  be  large  or 
permanent  so  long  as  she  is  participating  in  the 
wars  of  a  European  monarchy. 

^  The  rush  of  sturdy  settlers  last  month 

Lot  In  on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  an 
"*'"**""■  Indian  reservation  in  Oklahoma  shows 
how  great  is  the  instinctive  land-hunger  of  the 
American  farmers  and  their  sons.  But  very  few 
of  them  could  be  induced  to  expatriate  tiiem- 
selves.  After  allotments  to  about  3,000  Indians, 
there  remained  13,000  quarter -section  (IGO-acre) 
farms  to  be  allotted  to  bona  fide  white  settlers, 
with  167,000  people  present  and  registered. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  great  picturesque  inter- 
est, although  much  hardship  was   incurred  by 


scores  of  thousands  of  the  disappointed  land- 
seekers,  some  of  whom  had  been  waiting  for 
months  on  the  fringes  of  the  reservation. 

ntwinieat  *^"  August  16,  when  the  Cunarder 
TaieftoDh Acta- Lucania  approached  America  on  her 

aiig  Workina-  western  trip,  there  was  a  practical 
trial  of  the  Marconi  wireless  telegraph  system 
which,  in  its  complete  success,  truly  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  maritime  world.  Twelve  hours 
before  the  first  news  could  have  been  received 
from  the  steamer  off  Fire  Island,  the  Marconi 
station  at  Siascoiisel,  Mass.,  received  notice  that 
the  Nantucket  lightship  had  signaled  the  Lucania, 
and  that  messages  were  to  follow  from  the  pas- 
sengers. The  great  ship  slowed  up  to  allow  the 
telegrams  to  be  sent,  and  for  two  hours  they 
were  received  at  the  rate  of  ten  words  per  minute. 
There  is  said  to  have  been  no  hitch  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  essential  instruments  of  Mr.  Mar- 
coni's system  are  two  very  high  poles,  fitted  with 
vertical  wires,  and  a  device  to  record  the  aerial 
vibrations  originated  from  electric  sparks.  In  the 
circuit  used  in  connection  with  the  Nantucket 
lightship  there  is  a  huge  pole  on  the  steel  mast 
of  the  lightship  itself,  rising  106  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  another  mast  in  the  village 
of  Siasconset  with  its  point  no  less  than  250  feet 
above  the  ocean.  The  vessel  communicates  with 
the  lightship,  the  lightship  with  Siasconset,  and 
Siasconset  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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struggle  between  the  Cnnslilatinn  and  Columbia 
for  tiie  honor  of  meeling  Slmmrnrk  II.  in  the 
final  races  was  going  on  in  ni|i-an<i-liick  fashion. 
Out  of  tliii-teen  races  altogellier,  when  this  not« 
was  written,  seven  were  won  by  tlie  Conslilution 
and  six  by  the  Cnlanbia.  Most  yaclitsmen 
thought  last  year's  defender  haii  improved  over 
her  1900  "form."  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  there  seems  to  be  little  clioiue  be- 
tween tlie  Columbia,  and  the  ConslUuiiou  in  a. 
good  wind,  although  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  tiine  in  the  rigging  of  the 
new  boat  may  finally  show  a  clear  superiority 
for  her.      In     light    aire,    the    Constitution    hafi 


„.  .„.,Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  new  challenger 
cST™//''  for  the  ylmmca's  Cup,  Shumrock  il., 
HuCup.      arrived  at  New  York  on  August  12, 

after  a  very  quick  passage  of  fifteen  days  from 

England.      Over  some  two  thirds  of  tlie  distance 

she  was  towod  by  her  steam  tender,  the  Erin. 

The  new  boat  arrived    in   excellent  condition ; 

she  was  at  once  put  into  dry  dock,  and  later  her 

enormous  mast  was  stepped  in, — the  largest  single 

spar,  it  is  said,  that  has  ever  l)cen  put  into  a 

yacht.     Naturally, 

the  hull  of  the  new 

challenger  was  the 

object  of  much  in- 
terest as  she  lay  in 

dry   dock  exposed 

to  the  public  gaze. 

The      unanimous 

verdict  is  that  the 

boat  is  very  much 

handsomer  in    her 

lines  than  the  first 

Shamrock    and    is 

altogether  a  most 

commendable 

product.     Her 

overhang  is  much 

more  marked  Chan 

the    first   Sham- 

rnck'a,   and  on  tlie 

whole  she  looks 
like  the  Co- 


long" 


itli 


r  and   finer 


clearly  demonstrated  her  greater  speed  ;  in  fact, 
her  performances  ai-e  under  such  conditions  re- 
markable. It.  is  worth  while  noting  that  ai^  the 
time  of  the  year  the  championship  races  are  held 
a  considerable  majority  of  instances  show  just 
such  light  breezes  and  weather  as  the  VonstHulion 
excels  in.  Mr.  Lawson's  Imlepe-iideuce,  after  dem- 
onstrating that  she  was  a  good  fast  yacht  in  & 
heavy  blow,  was  withdrawn  from  the  competition. 
Our  picture  of  the  Ametiea's  Cup  shows  the  ob- 
ject for  tlio  possession  of  which  there  has  been 
expended,  between  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Mr.  Law- 
son,  and  the  CoMsd/ud'on's  owners,  protwbiy  three- 
quarters-of  a  million  dollars  this  year.  There  is 
in  one  of  the  departments  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review  an  excellent  personal  sketch  of  the  pllicky 
Englishman  who  is  willing  ta  devote  his  time  and 
wealth  in  such  large  measure  to  his  councry's 
glory  in  maritime  sport.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  as  a  result  of  the  dismasting  of  the  new  chal- 
lenger in  a  squall,  last  May,  the  races  were  post- 
poned till  September  21, 
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Famim  ana   Russia  IS  assiiredly  A  land  of  myste- 
pimnty  In    riea  and  contrasts.    We  received  last 
"  month  almQst  simultaneously  a  most 

alarming  report  as  to  tbe  widely  extended  failure 
of  tliis  year's  crops  due  to  excessive  drought  and 
heat,  and  a  highly  optimistic  report  on  Russia's 
confident  expectation  of  soon  being  able  to  sup- 
ply England  and  western  Europe  with  breadstuffa 
and  provisions  in  boundless  quantities  at  prices 
to  cut  out  the  Araencan  farmer.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  true  that  Russia,  like  India,  is 
a  country  that  exports  food  supplies  in  years  of 
famine  at  iiome.  This  results  from  two  very 
simple  facts  :  first,  that  famine -stricken  neighbor- 
hoods lack  the  money  to  buy  the  surplus  food 
of  distant  provinces ;  and,  second,  that  the  net- 
work of  highways  and  railroads  is  not  sufficiently 
minute  to  admit  the  ready  distribution  of  sup- 
plies. Thus,  railways  and  rivers  will  bring  to  ex- 
porting pointa  great  quantities  of  wheat,  while 
vast  districts  lying  remote  from  lines  oC  travel 
are  starving.  This  year's  crop  failure  is  said  to 
affect  provinces  having  an  area  twice  as  great  as 
France  and  a  population  of  43,000,000.  Russiais 
now  endeavoring  to  colonize  her  territory  along  the 
Amur  River,  and  the  Japanese  arc  freshly  alarmed 
over  the  indications  that  Russia  means  to  stay 
permanently  in 
Mancliuna. 


holding  depart- 
mental and  ar- 
rondisaement 
elections  in 
France,  with 
the  result  of 
general  and  im- ' 
portant  Repub- 
lican gains  , 
that  is  to  say, 
decided  losses 
for  the  Royal- 
ists on  the  one 
hand     and    the 

Socialistson  the  iitAL  or  tbb  < 
other.  This 
augurs  well  for  stable  conditions,  and  is  a  deserved 
compliment  to  the  adrairablepreaidency  of  M.  Lou- 
bet,  and  to  the  patriotic  and  efficient  premiership 
of  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau.  It  also  serve?  to  give 
popular  ratification  to  the  great  legislative  meas- 
ure of  the  recent  parliamentary  session- — namely, 
the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  religious 
orders  and  the  leTmination  of  their  educational 
work.      The    more    important   of    these    orders 


PUOCCRKUR-Oin- 


are  said  to  have  shown  a  disposition  to  sulk. 
A  month  or  two  hence  it  will  be  possible  to  sum- 
marize the  action  that  the  Jesuits,  llie  Assump- 
tionists,   the    Benedictines,  and  the  Dominicans 
have    concluded    to    take.      French    activity    in 
northern  Africa  seems  to  be  making  steady  gains. 
The  distinguished  French  diplomatist,  M.  Fichon, 
who  passed  through  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  his  way  home  aFter  great  perils  and  arduous 
duties    in   Peking, 
was   received  with 
the  highest  tokens 
of  official  honor  and 
acclaim    at    Paris, 
and  is  destined  to 
the  important  post 
of  governor  of  Al- 
geria. An  arrange- 
ment   has    been 
reached  between 
tbe   Moorish   lega- 
tion and  the  French 
minister  of  foreign 
affairs  by  virtue  of 
which  French  con- 
trol  is    acknowl- 
edged in  southern 
f^      Algeria.     Morocco 
further    agrees    to 
abandon  the  Sahara 
to  France  ;  the  opening  of  new  regions  for  French 
trade  is  promised  ;  more  favorable  conditions  are 
granted  for  pushing  forward  the  construction  by 
the  French  of  their  notable  African  railway  proj- 
ects, and  other  advantages  are  secured  which  it 
will  fall  to  the  lot  of  M.  Pichon  to  oversee  and 
energize.     A  propos    of    the    serious    criticisms 
passed  upon  the  French  judicial  system  at  the 
time  of  the  Dreyfus  trial,  we  may  note  the  death 
of  M.  Edouard  Laferrifire,  procureurgfniral  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  the  appointment  to 
take  his  place  of  M.   Baudoin.     Both  of  these 
men  have  enjoyed  great  eminence  at  the  Parisian 
bar,  and  we  find  the  French  press  unanimous  in 
their  praise.      Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  who  had 
renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  throne  and  be- 
come  an    avowed    Republican,   died    in    French 
Cochin  China  on  August  9,  at  the  ^e  of  thirty- 
four.      He  was  an  indefatigable  traveler  and  ex- 
ploi-er,  and  was  popular  in  France,     His  father, 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  was  on  General  McCIellan'a 
staS  in  our  Civil  War. 

TbbIcs       ^"  Germany,  among  many  topics  ot 
In  the    month,    three    have    been    most 

ateworthy.     One  is  the  death  of  the 
eldest  child  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, widow  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  and 
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mother  of  tlie  present  Kaiser.     Slie  was  a  woman 
of  wiJe  attainments,  noble  cliaracter,  and  great 
influence  for  good.      Next  moniU  we  shall  pub- 
lish a  more  extended  account  of  lier  career.     The 
second  of  tliese  three  topics    is    the    return   of 
Count  von  Waldersee  from  China.      In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Gennan 
newspapers,  as 
well  as  of  the  out- 
side   world,    Wal- 
dereee's  return  has 
been  made  a  mat' 
ter   of    too    much 
pomp     and    cere- 
mony. Hisspeech- 

discrcet,  boastful, 
and  positively  of- 
fensive in   their 
allusions  to  oilier 
nations.    The  Em- 
peror has  personal 
credit  for  the  de- 
sign of  a  medal  to      thi  latb  fiiinoe  heicht  or 
commemorate  the 
Cliinose  expedition 
which  has  been  distributed  to  the  returning  troops, 
Tlie  third  of  these  German  topics  is  the  new  tariff 
bill,  which  involves  the  surrender  of  the  German 
Government  to  the  demands  of  tlie  landholding 
class,  and  which  is  intended  to  shut  out  not  only 
American  food  products,  but  also  those  of  Russia 
and  other  neighboring  countries.     The  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
shown  the  slightest  degree  of  annoyance  over  this 
tariff,  holding  that  Germany  has  a  perfect  right  to 
arrange  her  schedules  to  suit  herself.     But  Russia 
is  greatly  irritated,  while  Austria  advocates  sim- 
ilar lariSs  on  the  jtai-t  of  all  European  countiies, 


with    reciprocity  treaties  among   themselves,  in 
order  to  shut  out  American  food  supplies. 

In  the  Netherlands,  as  a  result  of  the 
'"'l/Hon^nr''  elections  held  in  June,  a  new  minis- 
try has  at  last  been  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper.      It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  elections  wei-e  won  by  a  co- 
aUtion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  against  the 
Liberal  party  on  the  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion   in    the    public    schools,     Dr,   Kuyper,   the 
new  premier,  is  better  known  outside  of  Holland 
as  a  theologian  than  as  a  politician.     Three  years 
ago  he  lectured  on  Calvinism  at  Princeton,  and 
within  the  past  year  his  famous  work  on  "The 
Holy  Spirit "    has    received    an  English    trans- 
lation.     For    nearly    thirty  years,   Dr.    Kuyper 
has  been  editor  of  De  Standurd,  an  influential 
daily  newspaper.     He  has  long  been  the  head  of 
the  "anti-revolutionists"  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  Slates-General,  and  now  this  ultra- Calvinist, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  ultra  Catholic  element, 
has  succeeded  in  driving  the  Dutch  Liberals  from 
power.      It  is  distinctly  a  triumph  of  the  "Cleri- 
cals,"  and   from    the 
American    point   of 
view  it    indicates  de- 
cidedly reaction&ry 
tendencies. 


Mattiri 

1'  The  forma- 

Dmmar 

Btlglum, . 

o^Mf  t  i  o n   of  a 

llBlg. 

Radical 

ministry  under  the 
premiership  of  M. 
Deuntzer  has  been  the 
absorbing  topic  in 
Denmark,  We  shall 
publish  an  interesting 
article  next  month  giving  an  account  of  this  re- 
markable political  revolution.  In  Belgium,  the 
Congo  Bill  was  passed  through  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  6.  The  acquisition  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  will  make  Belgium  an  important  factor 
in  African  affairs.  The  old-age  pensions  act  of  the 
Belgian  Government  has  just  gone  into  opera- 
tion with  175,000  applications  of  people  past 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  for  the  small  pension, 
which  amounts  to  about  twenty-live  cents  per 
week  in  Amencan  money.  In  Italy,  the  death 
of  Crispi  is  to  I>e  noted.  T\'e  are  holding  until 
next  month  a  skclch  of  his  career  from  the  pen 
of  a  well-known  Italian  writer.  Goveraraenial 
machinery  in  Italy  has  been  working  with  a  good 
deal  of  friction  since  the  Zanardelli  ministry 
came  into  office. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 

fFi-om  Jul)/  19  to  AuoMi  tn,  lOnl.i 


POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMBNT— AMERICAN. 


July  tU. — Secretary  Long  promptly  gniDte  the  re- 
quest o(  Rear-Admlml  Schley,  U.S.N.,  tor  a  court  of 
inquiry  into  hia  conduct  in  the  Span ish-Araerl can  War. 

July  25. — President  McKinley,  on  the  nnniversary  of 
the  American  occupation  of  the  [aland,  proclHims  free 
trade  between  Porto  Hico  and  the  United  States  and 

the  organization  of  civil  government  in  Porto  Kico 

The  South  Uarolina  Democratic  State  Executive  Com- 
mitWe  reada  Senator  McLaurin  out  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

July  26. — Secretary  Long  orders  a  oonrt  of  inquiry  to 
meet  at  Washington  on  September  13  to  examlue  into 
Admiral  Schley's  conduct  in  the  Spanish  War. 

July  S».— An  electoral  bill  is  submitted  to  the  Cuban 
constitutional  couventiou Drawings  for  lands  in  the 


Kiowa  and  Comanche  reservations,  Olilahoma,  opened 
to  eeltleinent  by  tlie  Government,  are  l>egun. 

July  30.— The  Alabama  conNtitutiona!  conventloo. 
by  a  vote  of  100  to  23,  ailopt.i  the  so-called  "  grandfather 
clause,"  permitting  all  desccnijants  of  soldiers  in  any 
war  to  register  and  become  life  electors  at  any  time 
prior  to  January  1,  1903, 

August  1. — Maryland  Democrats  declare  for  control 
of  the  State  by  white  voters. 

August  6. — It  is  announcnl  that  Ailmlral  Dewey  and 
Hear-Adminils  Benham  uud  UowiitoD,  retii«d,  will  con- 

8titut«  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry Maryland  Kepub- 

licnnsdenuunce  the  policy  of  HX-SenatorGormau  (Dem.). 

August  T. — Iowa  Kepublicaus  nominate  A.  B.  Cum- 
mimi  fur  governor. 

August  14.— The  Cuban  constitutional  convention 
Adopts  a  plan  of  minority  representation  for  Presiden- 
tial  electors Virginia   Democrata   nominate  A.  J. 

Montague  for  governor LieuL-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles 


(ThedlBtlnEDlshednuthor  andLoniionTtmucorreBpondent; 
bornatc>chenectad]t.  N.  Y.,  Jane  1.1ISS:  died  In  England, 
Jnlr  a,  l«Ol.> 


[Dr.  Brooke  Fosa  Weatcott.  the  Bishop  of  Durliaii 
died  on  July  Z7  laat.  was  eapeclally  noted  for  his  li 
In  labor  questions.) 
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Issues  s  general  order  lookiiii;  to  the  improvement  of 
genernl  conditions  in  the  army. 

August  16, — Pennsylvania  Democmts  ftdopt  a  plat- 
form devoted  to  State  issues. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July  10, — Under  an  agreement  concluded  betiveen 
Premier  Bond,  of  Newfoundland,  and  Contractor  Reid, 
the  railroads,  lauda,  and  telegraph  lines  belrt  by  Mr. 

Reid  are  transferred  to  the  government Loi-d  Rose- 

bery  gives  his  views  of  the  British  Libeml  party. 

July  SI. — In  many  French  departmental  elections  the 
party  in  power  makes  slight  gains. 

July  32.— Premier  Bond  introduces  the  new  railway 
bill  in  the  Newfoundland  Assembly;  the  government 
obtains  S,13S,000  acres  of  land  accruing  to  Contractor 
Keid  for  1850,000. 

July  33. — Professor  Deuntzer  forms  a  radical  cabinet 
in  Denmark. 


July  96.— The  new  German  tariff  published  at  Berlin 
shows  large  increase  in  duties  affecting  American  goods 
....A  new  Uhinese  foreign  office  is  created,  with  Prince 
Ching  as  president. 

July  ar.— Dr.  Kuyper  forms  a  new  ministry  in  Hol- 

JulySl.— The  British  House  of  Commons  votes  ft  grant 
of  £100,000  to  Lord  Roberts. 

August !.— The  resignation  of  the  Venezuelan  minis- 
ter of  war,  Seflor  Pnlido,  is  announced. 

August  T. — The  British  House  of  Commons  adopts 
closure  rules  to  apply  to  recent  obstructive  tactics  of 
the  niinortty. 

August  8.— Under  the  operfttlon  of  the  new  closure 
rule,  the  British  House  of  Commons  votes  estimates 
amounting  to  more  than  £67,000,000,  in  classes. 

August  tS.— The  British  Government  is  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  o(  168  to  141  on  a  fac- 
tory bill  amendment ;  Home  Secretary  Ritchie  an- 
nounces that  the  government  will  accept  the  decision. 

August  IS.— The  British  House  of  Commons  passes 
the  factory  bill  to  a  third  reading. 

August  la.— The  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, according  to  the  new  census,  is  5,338,RS3— an  in- 
crease of  less  than  10}^  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 

August  17.— The  British  Parliament  is  prorogued 

General  Plaza  is  declared  elected  President  of  Ecuador, 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  22. — It  is  announced  that  a  definite  plan  for 
China's  payment  of  indemnity  to  the  powers  has  been 
agreed  on  ;  this  contemplates  the  entire  liquidation  of 
principal  and  interest  by  1«0,  China  to  raise  33,000,000 
taels  annually  for  this  purpose, 

July  23.— ^Russia  demands  certain  concessions  from 
Turkey  in  the  way  of  coaling-stations. 

July  35.— Chile  claims  the  privilege  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  changes  in  the  programme  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  to  be  held  in  Mexico  In  October  next. 

July  26.— The  ministers  of  the  powers  at  Peking  for- 
mally accept  China's  offer  to  pay  460,000,000  taels,  as 
Indemnity,  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 


July  2".— Russia  renews  her  demand  nn  Turkey  that 
the  arrest  of  Servians  al  Albania  be  stopped. 

August  a. — The  new  minister  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public to  the  United  States,  Setlor  Garcia  .Mem,  ar- 
rives at  Washington. 

August  i. — An  invasion  of  Venezuela  by  Colombians 
is  reported  to  have  been  successfully  repelled  by  the 
Venezuelan  troops. 

August  7.— On  account  of  the  Colombian  uprising, 
the  United  States   gunboat   Machian   Is   ordered   to 

August  9,— A  second  force  of  Colombians  invades 
Venezuela. 

August  11. — Diplomatic  relations  between  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  are  broken  off,  Colombia's  int«rests  be- 
ing intruBt«d  to  the  Uni[«d  States  cfcaru*  d'nffalrei  at 
Caracas. 

August  13. — The  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Pe- 
king agree  that  wheat  and  Qour  shall  be  admitted  to 
China  free  of  duty. 

August  14.— Russia's  suzerainty  over  the  province  of 
Newchwang,  China,  is  proclaimed. 

August  17. — The  United  States  gunboats  Ranger  And 
Machlns  sail  for  Pansma  and  Colon,  respectively ;  in- 
vasion of  Venezuela  by  Dr.  Rangal  Garvircis  is  reported. 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
July  34.— Cornelius  J.  Classen,  at  Somerset,  East,  and 
Petrus  Klopper,  at  Burghersdorp,  two  men  named  Ja- 
colw  and  Jooste  ftt  Mlddel- 
burg,  and  two  men  at  Ken- 
hardt,  are  executed  by  the 
British  as  rebels  ....  Thir- 
teen Boers  are  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and 
two  t<>  a  fine  and  ten  years, 
respectively,    by   the   mili- 
tary court  at  Dordrecht. 

July  26.— General  Benson 
prevents  Commander  Vil- 
joen  crossing  the  mountain 
pass  near  Dullstmom  ;  the 
Boers  are  obliged  to  abau- 
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July  38.- British  force  at- 
tacked  by  Boers  in   Zulu- 
July  2B.— Information 
from  Lord  Kitchener  as  to 
the    shooting   of   wounded 
men  by  the  Boers  at  Vlaktontein  is  published, 

August  7.— Lord  Kitchener  issues  a  proclamation 
warning  the  Boers  in  arms  that  unless  they  surrender 
by  September  1.^  they  will  l>e  banished  from  South 
Africa  —  A  blockhouse  near  Brandfort,  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  is  rushed  and  captured  by  the  Boers  after 
severe  lighting. 

August  12,— Lord  Kitchener  reports  SO  Boers  killed, 
20  wounded,  685  taken  prisoners.  85  surrendered,  to- 
gether with  the  capture  of  24,400  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, 754  wagons,  5,580  horses,  and  large  quantities  of 
stock,  since  Augusts. 

August  16.— General  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of 
60  of  General  French's  scouts  by  the  Boers  in  Cape 
Colony, 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


INDUSTRIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Jaly  31.— The  strike  of  tbe  statlonaiy  tiremeti  <n  the 
PenDHf Iv&nla  coal  reglonB  U  declared  off. . .  .Tlie  work- 
ers tn  the  Bteel  tube  worka  nt  McKeesport,  Pa.,  are 
organized  by  tbe  AnialBamat«d  Association. 

July  22.— Fifty  thouumd  tailors  la  New  York  City  go 

July  3T. — J.  P.  Morgan  meeta  President  Shaffer,  of 
tbe  Amalgamated  Aasociation,  in  a  conference  on  the 
Bteel  Rtrike. 

July  30. — Men  employed  on  the  Ssn  Francisco  wharreE 
go  OD  strike. 

July  31. — Cutters  aud  ironera  employed  in  the  shirt 
nnd  collar  mills  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  go  on  strike. 

Augnat  8.— After  n  conference  between  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Mr,  Schwab,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  President  Shnffer 
and  hia  associates  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Amal- 
gamaladAsBodation,  it  is  aDDDuncpd  that  DO  settlement 
can  be  had. 

Angnst  0. — A  general  strike  of  tbe  members  of  tbe 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Work- 
ers employed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ia 
ordered  to  take  effect  at  the  cloae  of  work  on  AngUHt  10. 

August?.— Tbe  National  Tube  Company 'a  employees 
at  the  liheuango  plant  obey  Preaident  Shaffer's  order  to 

August  S.— The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  opena 
two  mlllB  that  bad  been  closed  by  the  strike. 

August  9.— The  United  States  Steal  Corporation  or- 
ders the  Uewees  Wood  plant  at  McKeesport,  Pa,,  re- 
moved to  Kiskiminetaa  Valley The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  pledgee  its  support  to  the  8t«el  workera 
In  their  atrike. 

Angnst  10.— Tbe  Amalgamated  Asaociatlon's  order 
for  a  general  strike  ts  obeyed  by  about  14,000  employees 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ;  the  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Indorses  tbe  strike 
and  pledges  aid. 

August  13.— Tbe  cotton  manufacturers  of  Fall  Rtver, 
Mass.,  unanimously  vote  to  reduce  wages  to  a  bHsis  of 
IT  cents  for  weaving — a  cut  of  14  per  cent.,  to  go  into 
eSect  on  September  3. 

Angnst  H.— The  National  Tube  Worka  at  McKees- 
port, Pa,,  are  compelled  lo  close  on  account  of  the 
Bteel  workers'  strike;  two  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  milU  are  reopened. 

August  IS. — The  employees  at  tbe  Jollet  mills  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company  vote  to  obey  President  Shaffer's 
strike  order. 

August  IT.— The  employees  of  tbe  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany  M.  tbe  Bay  View  Rolling  Mtlls,  Milwaukee,  vote 
to  obey  President  Shaffer's  strike  order. 

OTHBR  OCCURRENCB8  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Jaly  31. — The  temperature  at  Chicago  reaches  103 
degrees  F.,  and  at  St.  Louis  108  degrees, 

July  33.— An  International  congtesa  on  tuberculoslB  Is 
opened  in  London. 

July  28.- Dr.  Robert  Koch  delivers  an  address  before 

the  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  London  (see  page  324) 

The  freedom  of  tbe  city  of  London  la  presented  to  Lord 
Mllner. 

July  3i.— The  Filipino  insurgent  leader.  General  Zur- 


(The  leader  and  pntron  of  the  Intest  American  Arctic  expe- 

bano,  20  officers,  and  618  men  surrender  t«  the  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Tayabas  province,  Luzon The  drought, 

In  many  parts  of  the  American  corn  belt.  Is  broken  by 


July  iSO. — The  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  London  ad- 
journs, after  adopting  resolutions  calling  for  a  govern- 
ment inquiry  Into  tbe  idecUtyof  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis. 

July  3T.—The  steamer  Midland  Queeti  sails  from 
Manchester,  Knglaud,  for  Chicago  direct.. ..The  new 
battleship  Maine  is  launched  at  Philadelphia. 

July  29.— Memorial  services  are  held  in  Italy  on  the 
anniversary  of  King  Humbert's  assassination. 

August  1. — A  balloon  ascension  of  83,fi00  feet  is  made 
by  Dr.  Suering  Berson,  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

August  3.— The  stallion  Cresceus  trote  a  mile  in  3:3)^ 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

August  fl.— The  British  exploring  ship  JHtCOVeiy 
leaves  England  tor  Antarctic  waters. 

August  8.— After  circumnavigating  tbe  Eiffel  Tower, 
Santos- Damon t's  airship  is  wrecked  at  Paris  (see  page 
840) Serious  business  failures  are  reported  from  Qer- 

August  11.- The  German  steamer  Gauss,  with  an 
Antarctic  expedition,  under  Prof.  Ehrich  von  Drygal- 
ski,  on  board,  sails  from  Kiel. 

August  14.— By  the  burning  of  a  waterworks  crib  at 
Cleveland  12  lives  are  lost. 

August  IS,— A  storm  does  great  damage  at  New  Oi^ 
leans.  Mobile,  and  other  points  along  the  Gulf  coast.. .. 
The  steamer  Islander,  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Pa- 
ciflc  Navigation  Company,  strikes  an  Iceberg  near 
Douglas  Island,  near  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  quickly  goes 
to  the  bottom ;  05  lives  »re  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

July  19,— Miss  Eleanor  A,  Ormerod,  the  English  ento- 
mologist, 78. 

JulyBO.- Mrs.  KrOger,  wife  of  the  former  president 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  67. . .  .Alfred  Van  Santr 
voord,  president  of  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  of 
steamers,  83. 
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lot  the  Protnunt  Epl«copal  Diocese  of  LonK  IsUnd.) 

July  21.— Brig.  Gen.  SAtnnel  T.  Cushing,  U.S.A.,  re- 
tireil,  63. 

July  23.— John  Henderson,  the  Glnsgow  ehipboilder, 

M Col.  Albert  Jenkn,  an  American  portrait  pninter, 

TS. . . .  Baron  H.  de  Laceze  Duthiers,  the  zofllogist,  80 

Sir  Richard  Southey,  of  Cape  Town,  93. 

July  'H, — Dr.  Joshua  Miller,  a  ntudent  of  prehistoric 
races  In  the  Southwest.  .56. . . .  t:x-Uhier  Justice  John  W. 
Champlln.  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  TO. . . .  E.  W, 
Hnwiey.  a  well-known  Sundny-Hchool  worker,  71. 

July  2.^.— Thaddeua  Hyatt,  antislftvery  ngitAtor  and 

follower  of  John  Brown,  85 George  K.  Law  ton,  of  the 

United  States  Naval  Observatory,  38. 

July  27  — Bev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ban), Eoglfuid,  76. 

July  38.-R<-«r- Admiral  John  Irwin.  U.S.N.,  retired, 
ffl>. . .  .James  G.  Clarke,  editor  ot  the  fhrmlan  World, 
I.ondoii,  «. 

July  2».— Paul  Alexis,  the  French  novelist,  M Rev. 

Adnm  Miller,  often  called  the  father  of  the  German 
Methodist  Cliurch  in  the  United  StHtes.  VI. ...George 
H.  Yeoowine,  a  well-known  Milwaukee  newspaperman, 
46. 

.luly  30.— Prof.  Herbert  Baxter  Adams,  HI  |see  page 

331.) Dishop  John  Moore,  of  St.  AnguMiiie,  Fla.,  6ti 

Desider  von  Szilagyi.   former  miuinter  of  justice 

and  pre.sident  uf  the  lower  house  of  Hungary Col. 

William  Kliot  Barrows,  president  of  the  Welsbach  Light 
Company,  60. 

July  31.— Prof.  Charles  A.  Schott,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  75, 

August  1.— Hans  Ludlng  Forshell,  formerly  Swedish 
minister  ot  llnance — Israel  M.  Parr,  one  of  the  old- 
school  Baltimore  merchants,  n. 

August  a. — Ex-Con gressmnn  .lonn  Davis,  of  Kansas, 
74. . .  .George  W,  Ranck,  the  Kenti'cky  historian,  flO. 


August   a.— Rt.   Rev.   Abram    Kewkirk   Littlejohn. 

Protestant  Episcopal    Bishop  of   Ijong  Island,   78 

William  V.  B.  Beach,  known  as  the  Father  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons. 

August  4.— Charles  Harry  Eaton,  American  landscape 
painter,  51. 

August  5.- Dowager  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

61 Prof.   Sidney  Sherwooil,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  41  —  Charles  H.  Hayden,  a  Massachusetts 
painter  of  landscapes,  46. 

August  a.— Wiiliam  Cecil  Price,  United  States  Treas- 
urer under  President  Buchanan,  86. 

Angus!  7.— Joiiah  J.  Hawes.  of  Boston,  said  to  have 
been  the  oldest  phototr'apher  in  the  world,  94. 

Angnsl  8.— Gen.  Orest«  Barnttieri,  who  commanded 

the  Italian  troops  at  the  bntlie  ot  Adowah,  61 Kx-Gov. 

William  A.  Newell,  of  New  Jersey,  84. 

August  0.— Gen.  Richard  L.  Page,  ot  Virginia,  93 

Prince  Henri  d'Orleans,  34. 

August  10.— Tilly  Haynes,  a  prominent  American 
hotel  proprietor,  74. 

August  11.— El-Premler  Francesco  Crispi,  of  Italy,  83. 

August  13.- Baron  Adolf  Erik  NordenskJOld,  the 
Swedish  naturalist  and  Arctic  explorer,  69. 

Augnst  14. —Sir  William  Laird,  the  Scottish  Ironmas- 
ter, Tl.... Wilbur  J.  Chamberlin,  staff  correspondent  of 

the  New  York  Sun,  85 Commander  Frederick  M. 

Wise,  U.S.N. 

August  IS.— M.  EdmoDd  AndrMi,  the  French  com- 
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TBI  Skipper:  "HI,  there,  yoo  men  1  get  hold  of  tliul,  wheel."— From  the  Wnrtd  {Xew  York). 
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—From  the  iVorth  Aratrlcan  (Phllndelphift). 


SOME  AMERICAN  CAR  TOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BAHiM  OUT  A  rsw  TuuuBiND  ACKW.— Prom  the  Herald  (Boston). 


From  tbe  TrQiunt  (Minneapolis). 
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^^^^  (Recent  dlspntrliea  report  that  both  tlie  Ameer  of  Afsban- 

^i^B  Istun  and  the  Sliah  of  Penla  are  critically  111.  Sliould  eltber 

or  both  aie.  "  Adani-Zad.  the  bear  tbat  walks  like  a  man," 
^^  woold  probably  make  trouble  (or  Great  BrlUitii.) 

The  ol>servations  at  American  cartoonists  on  mattera 
"^  abroad  seem  to  us  more  pointed  and  bumoroua  this  past 

MMB.  AnsTBlA!  "Thow  footprints  are  evidently  made      '"""*"  ^^""f  ^^ose  o(  the  European  carbooniats  them- 

- ij.i  selves.    A  fewclear-headed  Englishmen  like  Mr.Bryce 

liHve  been  denouncing,  as  contrary  to  Id  tenia  tional  law. 
From  the  JnQUlrer  (Philadelphia).  General  Kitchener's  proclamation  that  aft«r  the  middle 

of  September,  Boer  lendeni  who  have  not  surrendered 
will  be  banished  (or  lite. 


prom  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


SOME  AMERICAN  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


SoeDe  In  aW8.-Fii(8T  Jou-r  Jack  Tak:  ' 


From  the  Trflnine  |Mlnn«apollB). 


WINFIELD   SCOTT  SCHLEY. 

A  REAR-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


BY  PARK.  BENJAMIN. 


Tliey  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  tlie  side,  as 
if  to  give  it  to  the  ocean.  Then  tlie  cvmiiiio- 
dore  : 

"  No.  hoys — no— not  tliat — not  tliat — put  Ijiin 
ttiere  beside  the  turret — and  cover  liim  !  God 
knows,  we  owe  liiin  ChriBtian  burial  1" 

And  so  tliey  spread  a  tarpaulin  over  the  sad 
Bight,  and  the  guns  of  victory  thundered  a  knell 
for  him. 

If  tlie  Spanish  shot  had  laid  low,  not  that  gal- 
lant young  seaman,  but  the  veteran  coniiuodore 
who  had  then  served  his  country  for  more  tlian 
forty  years,  this  is  the  life-story  of  the  latter 
which  would  have  been  told. 


1  hHVc (lone  tLe sEAte  soroe servire,  nnd  Ihey  knoH't. 

-aih<ii'i. 

IN  the  great  sea  tight  off  Santiago,  but  one 
man  on  the  vessfls  of  the  Ignited  Slates  was 
killed.  He  stood  bravely  out  on  the  /iiook/t/ii's 
forecastle,  measuring  instru mentally  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  Spanish  ship.  '  A  moment  before, 
the  commodore,  almost  beside  him,  had  e.\- 
pi-essed  a  belief  that  the  Visca;/a  was  gaining  on 
lier  pui-suei-B,  and  in  response  to  a  repeated  ex- 
pression of  doubt,  the  instrument  was  leveled. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Ellis,  quietly  glancing  along 
the  sights,  "she  is  not  further  off  than  eighteen 
hundred  yards." 

Again  lie  adjusted  his  telescope,  looked  long 
and  carefully,  lowered  it  from  his  eye,  and  Wgan  : 


■'No, 


-1- 


Then  came  a  mighty  whir— a  fierce  rush  of 
wind  sweeping  by  and  staggering  every  one — 
and  the  headless  body  of  tlie  sole  victim  fell  to 
the  deck. 


Winfield  Scott  Schley,  aged  seventeen,  came 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  from  Mary- 
land in  185(i.  As  an  acting  midshipman  he  com- 
pleted tile  four  years'  course  creditably,  though 
not  conspicuously  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  popu- 
lar, good-natured  youngsters  who  had  taken  to 
the  sea  because  he  loved  it,  whose  bent  for  the 
blue  water  was  far  stronger  than  for  books,  and 
therefore  among  those  who  seldom  secure  the 
preferment  of  cadet  rank,  so  that  he  began  and 
ended  bis  career  in  the  battalion  lugging  a  mus- 
ket as  a  high  private. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  embassy  senl 
by  Japan  to  the  civilized  world  visited  this 
country,  and  its  mission  being  completed,  the 
Government,  as  a  compliment,  ordered  the  fine 
frigate  yiagara  to  convey  its  members  home. 
The  ship  was  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  and 
there  Midshipman  Schley  joined  her  in  Jum-, 
1S60,  just  after  his  graduation  from  Annapolis. 
She  went  to  Japan  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  did  not  get  back  to  the  United  States 
until  April,  1861,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  following  the  attack  on  Port  Sumter. 
The  navy  was  largely  a  Southern  institution,  as 
no  small  proportion  of  its  best  oflicere  had  been 
appointed  from  the  disaffected  States.  They 
were  resigning  daily,  and  their  action  was  being 
precipitated  by  the  peremptory  demand  from 
"Washington  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Union  should  at  once  be  taken  by  every  person 
in  the  naval  service. 
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Hardly  had  the  Niagara  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor of  Boston,  when  printed  forms  of  the  oath 
were  sent  on  board,  distributed,  and  instant  sig- 
natures required.  The  midshipmen's  mess  mainly 
complied  immediately.  Schley,  a  Mary  lander, 
had  no  knowledge  as  to  what  course  his  relatives 
and  friends  had  adopted,  but  after  thinking  it  all 
out,  boy- fashion,  as  well  as  he  could,  he  decided 
for  himself.  This  made  a  little  delay.  At  last 
he  brought  the  signed  paper  to  Captain  McKean, 
in  his  cabin,  and  handed  it  to  hitaa  in  silence. 

**God  bless  you,"  exclaimed  the  old  officer, 
as  he  glanced  at  it ;  < <  I  cannot  tell  you  how  anx- 
iously I  have  waited  for  this.  But  I  knew 
you'd  do  it,  my  boy — I  knew  you'd  do  it,"  and 
he  threw  his  arms  around  the  youngster,  with  the 
^ars  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  Thus  Midshipman 
Schley,  of  Maryland,  made  his  decision  for  the 
old  flag. 

The  Niagara  was  rapidly  hurried  Southward, 
and  a  few:  days  later  was  cruising  off  Charleston, 
beginning  the  long  blockade.  Almost  immedi- 
ately she  captured  a  large  steamer,  the  General 
Parkhtll,  one  of  the  first  prizes  of  the  war.  Al- 
though there  were  many  oflBcers  of  superior  rank 
on  the  Niagara^  Captain  McKean,  remembering 
the  circumstances  of  the  young  midshipman's 
choice,  selected  him  as  the  prize  master,  gave 
him  ten  men  as  a  prize  crew,  and  ordered  him 
to  take  the  ship  to  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  sud- 
den and  great  responsibility  to  impose  on  a  boy 
barely  twenty -one  years  old  ;  but  it  was  his  first 
command,  and  his  pride  rose  to  it.  He  cele- 
brated his  new  authority  by  at  once  clapping  the 
vessel's  officers  into  irons,  and,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  sail  as  well  as  steam  to  help  progress, 
he  ordei'ed  her  crew  aloft  and  mainly  kept  them 
there,  retaining  his  own  people  at  the  helm  and 
about  the  decks.  Then  he  set  the  watches, 
man-of-war  style,  with  two  able  seamen  from 
the  Niagara  as  deck  officers,  and,  after  an  eight- 
day  voyage,  delivered  his  charge  safely  to  Ad- 
miral Dupont  in  Delaware  Bay. 

The  vacancies  in  the  navy  left  by  the  departed 
Southerners  now  had  to  be  filled,  and  Midship- 
man Schley  found  himself  quickly  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  master  and  assigned  as  navigating 
officer  to  the  frigate  Potomac^  then  cruising  in 
the  Gulf.  One  day,  one  of  the  smaller  block- 
ading vessels  chased  a  schooner  ashore  near 
Mobile  bar,  and  sent  her  boat  to  take  possession, 
running  close  in  herself.  Hardly  had  the  prize 
been  reached,  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  practically  a  decoy,  and  the  boat,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  heavy  surf,  encountered  a  severe 
fire  from  the  Confederate  coast  guards  hidden 
behind  the  sand  hills.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  steamer's  screw  fouled  in  the  broken  and 


floating  rigging  of  the  schooner,  so  that  she 
could  not  render  help.  The  HuntsviUe^  of  the 
blockading  fleet,  with  two  cutters  from  the  Poto- 
mac in  tow,  soon  came  to  the  relief,  the  vessel 
opening  on  the  sand  hills,  and  the  cutters,  under 
the  command  of  Master  Schley,  at  once  dashing 
in  to  the  schooner,  under  volley  after  volley 
from  the  shore.  Two  men  were  shot  down  be- 
side Schley  ;  more  were  wounded.  <*  The  master 
of  the  PoiomaCj^^  says  the  official  report  of  the 
affair,  **  pulled  gallantly  in  toward  the  beach 
with  the  cutters  of  that  ship  and  rescued  our 
crippled  boat,  which,  with  the  wounded  men, 
was  fast  drifting  into  the  surf." 

In  July,  1862,  came  the  reorganization  of  the 
navy  personnel,  and  Schley  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  and  soon  after  ordered  as  executive 
officer  of  the  little  gunboai  Wtnonaj  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  From  that  time  until  the  fall  of 
Port  Hudson,  he  saw  incessant  fighting.  His- 
tory has  recorded  the  stubborn  defense  of  Yicks- 
burg  and  the  river  ports,  and  the  magnificent 
work  of  Farragut  and  Porter  in  opening  the 
great  stream,  and  in  this  Schley  participated. 
Once  the  Winona  came  near  ending  her  career, 
for  she  attacked  a  Confederate  battery  much  too 
strong  for  her,  got  mercilessly  raked,  and  then 
drifted  aground.  She  was  struck  twenty -seven 
times,  but  in  the  end  managed  to  get  away. 
Her  captain  officially  complimented  his  officers 
for  that  *' coolness,  courage,  and  zeal  which  I 
had  every  reason  to  expect  of  them." 

After  the  Port  Hudson  disaster,  Schley  was 
transferred  to  the  Monongahela^  and  then  to  the 
Richmond^  both  ships  being  almost  continually 
engaged.  While  on  the  latter  vessel,  he  took 
ashore  two  of  the  nine-inch  guns,  weighing  nine 
thousand  pounds,  each,  and  mounted  them  in 
battery  on  the  left  of  the  siege  line  at  Port  Hud- 
son, where,  under  his  command,  they  did  excellent 
ijervice. 

When  the  campaign  successfully  ended,  in  July, 
1863,  Schley  obtained  his  first  leave  of  absence, 
which  he  improved  by  getting  married  ;  but  his 
holiday  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  new 
double-ender  Wateree  wanted  an  executive  offi- 
cer. Schley  had  shown  his  capacity  for  that 
post,  and  he  sailed  in  her  for  the  South  Paciflc. 
Here  active  work  again  awaited  him,  for  a  seri- 
ous revolt  having  broken  out  among  the  coolies 
of  the  middle  Chincha  (Guano)  islands,  the 
Wateree^  being  the  nearest  mah-cf-war,  under- 
took the  task  of  suppressing  it.  She  landed  her 
men  under  Schley,  and  a  sharp  hand-to-hand  fi|fht 
followed.  In  the  end,  order  was  restored  and 
maintained  until  the  island  was  turned  over  to  a 
Peruvian  force.  Siiortly  after  that,  Schley  found 
himself  once  more  at  tlie  head  of  a  landing  party, 
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this  time  to  protect  American  interests  at  La 
Union,  San  Salvador,  where  one  of  the  periodi- 
cal revolutions  had  broken  out. 

From  the  Wateree,  Schley  came  to  the  Naval 
Academy  as  an  assistant  to  the  commandant.  He 
liad  now  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander. The  detail  was  a  high  compliment,  for 
Admiral  Porter  had  just  taken  charge  of  the 
school  and  was  gathering  around  him  a  staff  from 
the  young  officers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  war.  Among  them  were  Lieuten- 
ant-Commanders Dewey,  Luce,  Meade,  Sicard, 
Self  ridge,  Walker,  and,  indeed,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  all  who  have  since  risen  to  high  rank  and 
fame.  His  term  of  shore  duty  ended,  again 
Schley  was  selected  as  an  executive  officer  and 
sent  to  the  steamer  Benicta,  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  and  here  his  experience  in  active  fight- 
ing was  renewed. 

In  1866,  the  Koreans  had  captured  an  Ameri- 
can trading  schooner,  and,  as  was  reported,  had 
massacred  her  crew,  although  all  efforts  definitely 
to  learn  the  fate  of  the  men  had  failed.  Defeat 
of  an  invading  French  army  had  made  them  in- 
solent. Our  Government,  however,  deemed  the 
negotiation  with  them  of  a  treaty  for  the  protec- 
tion of  shipwrecked  sailors  a  necessity,  and  ac- 
cordingly, Rear-Admiral  John  Rodgers,  with  our 
minister  to  China  and  four  vessels  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  arrived  off  the  Korean  coast  in  May, 
1871.  No  charts  of  the  Ping  Yang  River  existing, 
boats  were  sent  aliead  to  make  soundings,  as- 
surances meanwhile  being  sent  to  the  Korean 
Government  of  the  peaceful  character  of  their 
mission.  Nevertheless,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
the  Korean  forts.  Admiral  Rodgers  at  once  de- 
cided to  resent  the  insult  by  reducing  the  fortifi- 
cations. An  expedition  was  organized,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  smaller  steamers  and  a  landing 
party,  the  latter  under  the  command  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Benicia^  Commander,  now  Rear- 
Admiral,  Lewis  A.  Kimberly,  with  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Schley  as  adjutant.  Upon  Schley 
fell  the  entire  organization  of  the  column,  which 
included  over  seven  hundred  seamen  and  marines 
and  several  pieces  of  field  artillery. 

The  difficulties  of  getting  ashore  and  of  travers- 
ing the  country  were  extreme.  The  men  were 
compelled  to  struggle  through  deep  morass  and 
dense  jungles,  and  to  drag  their  pieces  througli 
ravines  almost  impassable  with  fallen  timber. 
As  the  minor  fortifications  were  encountered, 
they  were  carried,  the  Koreans  steadily  retreat- 
ing until  the  force  reached  a  position  before  the 
principal  citadel,  where  the  enemy  had  evidently 
determined  to  make  a  final  stand.  Our  men 
were  now  masked  by  a  low  hill,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  a  deep  ravine,  some  eiglity  feet  in 


descent,  separated  them  from  a  sharp  and  mucli 
higher  declivity,  on  the  summit  of  which  rose 
the  parapet  of  the  fort.  The  artillery  was  posted 
to  command  a  road  and  a  bridge  over  which  the 
Koreans,  if  dislodged,  would  have  to  retreat. 

To  the  sailors,  the  scene  in  the  early  morning 
was  a  strange  one,  and  not  altogether  inspiriting. 
Behind  them  lay  the  obstacles,  surmounted  with 
so  much  difficulty,  and  insurmountable  if  a  rout 
occurred.      Before  them,   they  saw  the   savage 
warriors  lining  the  parapet  and  chanting  a  weird 
sort  of  battle  song  which  to  superstitious  Jack 
suggested  a  league  with  the  devil.     The  crncial 
test  of  Schley's  plans  was  now  to  be  made.    About 
noon,  the  order  to  charge  was  given,  and    the 
men  rushed  over  the  protecting  hill-top.     In  front 
of  all  ran  Lieut.  Hugh  McKee,  cheering  on   his 
company.     Immediately  after  him  was  Schley. 
Down   thev  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
and  then  up  the  slope,  which  afforded  absolutely 
no  cover,  amid  a  hail  of  bullets  and  stones  from 
the  fort. 

McKee,  maintaining  his  lead,  reached  the  foot 
of  the  parapet  first,  and  was  scrambling  up  the 
face,    when   Schley   overtook   him,   only   to   he 
knocked  down  by  a  heavy  stone  striking  him 
squarely  on  the  body.     Fortunately,   no  bones 
were  broken,  and,  with  very  little  breath  remain- 
ing, he  managed  to  get  up  the  wall  just  as  McKee, 
who   had   reached    the    top,   lurched    forward. 
Schley  caught  him,  and  then  saw  advancing  the 
great   body   of  Koreans,   firing  their   guns  and 
shouting.     An  instant  later,  a  big  savage  rushed 
upon  them  with  his    spear.     McKee  was  then 
clinging  to  Schley's  left  side,  so  that  he  could 
not  draw  his  cutlass,  but  the  effort  to  do  so  dis- 
placed his  body  enough  to  spoil  the  Korean's  aim, 
for  his  spear  passed  under  Schley's  arm,  pinning 
his  sleeve  to  his  coat.    Schley  grasped  the  weapon 
with   one   hand,  extricated  his  pistol  with  the 
other,    and  fired  it  full  in  the   face   of  the  as- 
sailant,   whose    body   went    rolling    down    the 
slope. 

The  storming  column  had  now  come  up,  and 
our  men  were  pouring  into  the  works  from  all 
sides.  The  fighting  was  hand  -  to  •  hand,  and 
Schley  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  The  Koreans 
would  neither  take  nor  give  quarter.  Finally, 
they  ran  for  their  avenue  of  escape,  only  to  be 
mowed  down  bv  canister  from  the  howitzer  bat- 
tery — and  the  day  was  won. 

The  part  Schley  bore  in  this  is  a  matter  of 
official  record,  and  Commander  Kimberly,  in  his 
report,  thus  deals  with  him  : 

The  citadel  was  captured  ;  but  dearly  so,  as  the  gal- 
lant and  brave  McKee,  the  first  to  enter  over  the  para- 
pet, fell  mortally  wounded,  with  two  wounds.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Schley  was  the  next  officer  in  the 
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fort,  and  killed  the  Korean  who  wounded  McKee.  .  .  . 
To  Ldeatenant-Commander  Schley  belongs  the  credit  of 
organizing  the  expedition  and  carrying  out  the  several 
details  which  went  far  to  prevent  confusion  and  induce 
success.    His  arrangement  of  the  boats,  his  superin- 
tendence of  the  various  labors  on  shore  in  destroying 
the  guns  and  forts,  encouraging  the  men,  and  setting 
them  a  brave  example  in  being  the  second  in  the  fort 
at  its  storming  and  being  in  readiness  at  all  times  to 
render  assistance  where  needed,  render  praise  unneces- 
sary.   The  facts  of  his  labors  and  actions,  judgment 
and  system,  speak  for  themselves.    I  commend  him  to 
your  notice. 

The  Koreans  lost  over  350  killed,  our  force 
3  killed  and  9  wounded.  Deeming  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  sufficient,  Admiral  Rodgers  with- 
drew his  fleet. 

Upon  leaving  the  Benicia,  Schley  was  again 
sent  to  the  Naval  Academy.  He  is  an  excellent 
linguist,  and  therefore  was  made  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  languages,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1874,  when,  having  reached  the  grade  of 
commander,  he  became  the  captain  of  the  steam 
sloop -of- war  Essex.  His  cruise  was  a  long  one, — 
to  the  African  coast  to  survey  boundaries,  thence 
to  run  deep-sea  soundings  to  St.  Helena,  and 
again  from  that  island  to  the  South  American 
continent ;  then  to  rescue  a  shipwrecked  crew  on 
Tristan  d'Acunlia,  and  then  routine  duty  on  the 
South  Atlantic  until  his  turn  for  shore  service 
came  around  again  ;  and  then  he  served  as  an 
inspector  of  lighthouses,  and  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  occupying  the  last- 
named  billet  when  the  country  suddenly  became 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  had  left  Lieut.  Adol- 
phus  W.  Greely  and  his  party  of  observers  to  die 
in  the  Arctic  ice. 

Three  years  before  (August,  1881),  Greely, 
with  twenty-five  men,  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national agreement,  had  been  sent  to  establish  a 
meteorological  observation  station  at  Lady  Frank- 
lin Bay,  it  being  understood  that  supplies  and 
food  would  be  sent  him  each  year.  This  was  not 
done.  Public  opinion  now  forced  Congress  to 
act,  and  the  President  was  empowered  to  find 
Greely  or  learn  his  fate.  The  task  was  assumed, 
for  the  navy,  by  Secretary  Chandler,  who  with 
characteristic  energy  promptly  secured  two  ves- 
sels suited  to  the  work,  the  British  Government 
contributing  a  third.  To  command  the  rescue 
fleet,  he  selected  Commander  Schley,  assuring 
that  officer  in  his  letter  of  appointment  that  *  *  full 
confidence  is  felt  that  you  have  both  the  capacity 
and  courage,  guided  by  discretion,  necessary  to 
do  all  that  can  be  required  of  you  by  the  depart- 
ment or  the  nation  for  the  rescue  of  our  impris- 
oned countrymen." 

The  entire  planning  of  the  expedition  and  its 
equipment  was  left  wholly  to  Schley,  although 


he  had  never  before  been  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
By  way  of  further  impetus.  Congress  saw  fit  to 
offer  a  reward  of  |25,000  to  any  person  not  in 
the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  United  States 
who  should  rescue  the  Greely  party  or  discover 
its  fate.  That  inaugurated  a  race  between  the 
navy  ships  and  the  Arctic  whalers.  The  former 
won  by  a  hundred  miles — and  on  June  22  found 
the  Greely  camp  near  Cape  Sabine,  in  Ellesmere 
Land,  with  Greely  and  six  of  his  men  barely 
alive. 

This  date  was  a  month  earlier  than  the  waters 
of  the  vicinity  had  ever  been  navigated,  or  have 
been  navigated  since.  After  the  ice  pack  was 
reached,  Schley,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Greely 
survivors,  <<  spent  his  time  at  the  masthead  in 
the  crow^s-nest,  a  barrel-like  affair,  with  just 
room  to  stand  up  in  ;  and  he  did  not  go  down 
into  the  cabin  for  warm  meals,  but  had  his  cold 
victuals  hauled  up  to  him." 

Schley  got  back  to  the  United  States  in  July, 
to  receive  a  magnificent  reception  from  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron,  assembled  at  Portsmouth. 
Honors  poured  in  on  him.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ments officially  thanked  and  congratulated  him, 
the  Maryland  Legislature  thanked  him  and  voted 
him  a  gold  chronometer,  the  Massachusejtts  Hu- 
mane Society  sent  him  its  medal,  and  the  geog- 
raphers gave  the  name  of  *  *  Schley  Land  "  to  a 
wide  territory  west  of  Cape  Sabine.  Meanwhile, 
the  President  ordered  him  to  New  York,  and 
after  personally  receiving  him,  ended  a  graceful 
speech  of  compliment  with  the  words  :  **  And, 
Captain  Schley,  in  further  recognition  of  your 
achievement,  1  shall  nominate  you  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  of  the  navy." 

'*But,  Mr.  President,"  blurted  out  the  aston- 
ished Schley,  whose  highest  expectation  of  any- 
thing tangible  from  the  Government  was  perhaps 
a  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  <*  I  didn't  sup- 
pose— that  is — well,  I  don't  think  I've  merited 
such  a  reward  as  that." 

*<That  is  a  matter,  captain,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent, *'  of  which  you  will  permit  me  to  judge." 

In  a  few  days  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation ;  and  now,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore, a  prerogative  of  the  position,  Schley  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  eight  great 
bureaus  which  under  the  Secretary  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  navy.  He  held  it  for  the  full 
term  of  four  years,  and  administered  it  well.  He 
developed  the  education  of  the  sailors,  notably 
through  the  establishment  of  the  gunnery  school 
at  Washington  ;  he  equipped  our  first  famous 
White  Squadron  ;  he  devised  the  system  which 
enables  Jack  to  deposit  his  savings  with  the 
Government  and  draw  interest ;  he  established 
the  privilege  of  the  enlisted  man  to  a  home  on  a 
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receiving  ship  in  the  intervals  between  his  enlist- 
ments ;  and  he  reformed  the  dietary  scale  so 
that  the  men's  rations  were  materially  bettered. 

At  the  end  of  his  period  of  service  in  the  bu- 
reau, he  reverted  to  his  regular  lineal  rank, 
which  meanwhile  had  become  that  of  captain, 
and  in  1889  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
fine  new  cruiser  Baltimore.  Again  he  was  se- 
lected for  special  and  honorable  service, — this 
time  to  convey  the  body  of  John  Ericsson  to 
Sweden.  Then  he  cruised  in  European  waters 
until  he  was  ordered  to  Chile.  The  voyage  was 
protracted,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Valparaiso  he 
was  anxious  to  give  his  men  shore  liberty.  Al- 
though, through  the  pending  revolutionary  con- 
ditions, our  relations  with  Chile  had  become 
strained,  he  was  assured  by  the  intendente  of  the 
city  that  the  men  might  land  and  enjoy  them- 
selves peaceably.  As  is  known,  the  official 
erred, — two  American  sailors  were  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded  by  the  Chilean  mob,  for  which 
due  reparation  was  exacted. 

Despite  the  provocation,  Schley  avoided  any 
hostile  action,  and  shortly  afterward  left  for  the 
United  States.  His  cruise  ending  in  18J2,  he 
became  again  a  lighthouse  inspector,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  and 
then  captain  of  the  New  York,  flagship  of  Ad- 
miral Bunce's  fleet,  on  the  home  station.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  made  the  head  of  the  Light- 
house Board,  and  put  in  responsible  charge  of  all 
the  lighthouses ;  and  there  lie  was  when,  in 
February,  1898,  he  again  attained  the  rank  of 
commodore,  now  in  regular  course  of  seniority. 

The  Spanish  War  having  broken  out,  two 
great  squadrons  were  organized,  and  one  of  these, 
the  Flying  Squadron,  charged  with  the  protection 
of  our  northern  coasts,  was  placed  under  Schley's 
command.  At  the  time  it  .was  established,  says 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  *' although  Commo- 
dore Schley  was  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  commo- 
dores, the  department  selected  him  for  com- 
mand," and  this  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
honor,  as  the  Secretary  adds,  *  *  to  which  any  one 
of  his  seniors  might  have  felt  entitled."  In 
May,  1898,  the  Flying  Squadron  was  consolidated 
with  the  naval  force  then  operating  in  the  West 
Indian  waters. 

Rear-Admiral  Schley  is  the  sixth  in  his  grade, 
and  has  served  (January,  1901)  nearly  eighteen 
years  at  sea,  over  twenty-five  years  on  shore  sta- 
tions, and  has  awaited  orders  or  been  on  leave 
for  about  four  years  in  all, — these  periods  closely 
corresponding  to  the  similar  ones  in  the  record 
of  Admiral  Dewey.  His  sea-service  aggregate 
is  a  little  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  eighteen 
rear-admirals  now  on  the  list.     By  operation  of 


law,  liis  active  career  terminates  on  his  sixtv- 
second  birthday,  October  9,  1901,  and  he  then 
finally  retires  on  three-quarter  sea  pay,  or  about 
$5,600  per  year. 

Personally,  he  is  hale,  hearty,  grizzled  rather 
than  gray,  and  despite  the  severe  trials,  physical 
and  mental,  incident  to  his  long  career,  is  as 
genial  and  good-natured  as  he  was  as  a  midship- 
man. He  has  a  keen  and  refreshing  sense  of 
humor,  delights  in  *' a  good  story,"  harbors  no 
malice,  and  has  a  singular  facility  for  seeing  the 
best  side  of  his  enemies.  In  his  own  oflBcial  re- 
port on  the  Korean  fight,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
compliment  the  bravery  of  the  savage  who  tried 
to  spear  him.  He  is  nearer  in  habits,  disposition, 
and  feelings  to  the  typical  seaman  of  the  old  sea- 
stories  than  any  other  man  in  active  service.  He 
is  no  ''sea-lawyer,"  and  is  very  apt  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  quite  regardless  of  ulterior  consequences. 

As  an  administrator,  he  becomes  careful  and 
conservative,  as  his  management  of  the  Bureau 
of  Equipment  and  Lighthouse  Establishment 
amply  attests.  Professionally,  lie  is  neither  a 
'*  Chesterfield  "  nor  a  "  sharp," — these  terms  be- 
ing navy  slang  for  the  ornamental  individual 
who  shines  in  diplomacy,  ceremonial  functions, 
and  deportment,  and  the  close  specialist  who  de- 
votes his  chief  energies  to  ordnance,  electricity, 
engineering,  or  some  other  branch  of  science, 
rather  than  to  things  more  nearly  appertaining 
to  the  brine.  He  is  a  good  all-round  naval  ofl&- 
cer,  a  master  of  his  own  particular  piofession. 

His  especial  predilection  is  his  high  respect 
and  regard  for  **  Jacky,"  which  is  the  service 
name  for  the  enlisted  man  generically.  He 
firmly  believes  in  promotion  to  commissioned 
grades  directly  from  the  ranks,  warmly  de- 
nounces the  system  which,  he  contends,  says 
that  an  American  citizen  can  only  go  so  far  in 
the  naval  career  and  bars  his  advancement  to 
the  highest  honors,  and  to  all  arguments  con- 
trariwise simply  replies  that  he  knows  the  prob- 
lem is  difficult,  but  that  this  country  has  sense 
enough  to  solve  it.  He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  yet  is  reputed  to  have  always  had  w-hat  the 
sailors  call  a*' happy  ship."  Those  who  have 
served  under  him  are  among  his  strongest  friends. 

His  life-partner-  of  thirty-eight  years  is  still 
beside  him  ;  his  only  daughter  is  married,  and 
he  has  one  son  a  practising  physician  of  note  in 
New  York,  and  another  a  captain  in  the  army. 


Such  is  the  record  of  a  faithful,  tried,  and 
distinguished  public  servant, — saving  only  that 
part  of  it  which  now  leads  him  to  confide  his 
honor  and  his  reputation  to  the  justice  of  his 
countrymen. 
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THE  novelty  of  tlie  horeelesB  carriage  and  ite 
maay  possibilities  make  the  topic  ad  allur- 
ing one.  Tlie  public  is  fraokly  curious  and 
tereBted,  and  there  is  not  a  professic 
neBB  mail  who  does  not  realize  the 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  use 
mobile  which  is  reasonable  in  price  i 
ical  and  practical  in  operation.  Of  course,  tue 
industry  ia  yet  new,  and  although  it  is  piogreas- 
iug  very  rapidly,  the  public  have  not  had  time 
to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  automo- 
bile. Any  prospective  purchaser  of  a  motor 
vehicle  wis  lies  to  know  something  about  the 
machine  and  its  capabilities,  and  a  pretty  thor- 
ough demonstration  is  given  him  before  he  makes 
his  decision.  This  test  is,  however,  necessarily 
limited  ;  and  whenever  aa  extended  test  of  an 
automobile  is  made,  it  is  of  value,  as  it  assists 
the  public  to  gel  a  proper  idea  of  automobiles 
and  their  powers,  and  it  gives  the  buyer  an  idea 
as  to  what  he  may  expect.  Doubtless,  any  one 
can  tell  much  about  an  automobile  from  watch- 
ing the  performances  of  one  which  ia  owned  by 
a  neighbor  or  friend ;  biit,  ordinarily,  the  ex- 
perience of  any  one  operator  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  what  the  machine  can  actually 
accomplish.  Much  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  automobile  is  used.  Competitive 
trials  of  all  kinds  are  always  interesting,  and  au- 
tomobile teats  have  attracted  great  attention 
wherever  they  have  been  held. 

On  the  9th  of  this  month,  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  will  hold  a  very  important  con- 
test. It  consists  in  a  500-mile  run  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo,  and  is  open  to  motor  vehicles  of 
all  types,  whether  of  foreign  or  American  manu- 
facture. About  85  miles  will  be  covered  each 
day,  thus  allowing  6  days  for  the  contest.  The 
vehicles  will  be  expected  to  maintain  a  speed  of 
from  10  to  12  miles  per  hour,  but  no  credit  will 
be  given  for  a  speed  of  over  15  miles  pier  hour. 
Tl)is  contest  is  modeled  largely  after  the  1,000- 
iiiiie  trial  held  by  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Great  Britain,  in  May,  1900,  wliich  competi- 
tion was  very  successful  and  excellently  well 
managed.  The  New  York- Buffalo  run  follows 
this  English  trial  in  the  particular  that  it  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  race,  but  entirely  a  lest  of 
durability.  In  the  English  trial,  the  vehicles 
were  classiSed  according  to  price,  but  in  the 
New  York-Buffalo  run  the  classification  is  by 
weight.     This  is  an  important  difference,  and  it 


would  seem  that  the  classification  by  price  is  a 
far  more  natural  one.  To  any  one  asking  about 
an  automobile,  the  first  questions  which  arise  ai-e 
these  :  First,  bow  much  does  the  machine  cost  ? 
Second,  what  can  it  do  ?  The  matter  of  weight 
seems  distinctly  secondary,— the  matter  of  price 
is  more  interesting  and  more  important.  Any 
person  who  studies  the  performances  of  the  ve- 
hicles on  the  run  should  bear  in  mind  constantly 
the  price.  The  classification  by  horae-power  is 
not  made.  This  would  be  difficult  and  in  many 
ways  unsatisfactoi'y. 

The  run  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  ahould  be  a 
very  good  test  of  the  powers  of  an  automobile. 
Last  spring  a  trip  was  made  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  in  an  eight -borse- power  machine  of 
French  manufacture.  The  vehicle  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  operator,  and  the  roads  wei-e 
in  fair  condition.  Two  passengera  were  carried, 
togetlier  with  luggage.  The  operator  states  tliat 
the  run  from  New  York  lo'BuSalo  was  by  far 
the  hardest  part  of  the  journey,  the  difficulties 
west  of  Buffalo  beiny  very  much  less  than  those 
encountered  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  On 
this  tour  an  average  of  less  than  eleven  miles  an 
hour  was  maintained,  altbough  the  operator  made 
a  decided  effort  to  establish  a  record.  This  trip 
indicates  that  the  run  from  New  York  is  really  a 
severe  test,  and  any  machine  which  comes  through_ 
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within  the  prescribed  limits    and  without   any 
serious  breakdown  ie  entitled  to  much  praise. 

The  roads  in  the  Hudson  Valley  are  very  try- 
ing, some  of  them  are  very  bad,  and  steep  hilk 
abound.  In  a  number  of  cases  these  inclines  are 
covered  with  large  stones,  which  makes  the  trav- 
eling extremely  difficult;  in  other  parts  of  the 


some  crit'cism  as  to  the  durability  of  Am 
made  automobiles.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
are  lightly  constructed  and  do  not  stand  up  to 
the  work  required  ot  them.  Such  criticisms  are 
not  important,  for  it  has  been  proved  in  many 
ways  that  American  automobiles  are  entirely 
practical  and  durable  ;  and,  in  fact,  many  auto- 
mobiles in  this  country  have  been  very  successful, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  tliey  have  been  built  light. 
Dead  weight  does  not  always  mean  strength, 
and  although  strong  construction  throughout  is 
requisite  and  necessary,  yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  increased  weight  means  increased  6rst 
cost,  A  heavy  vehicle  must  be  fitted  with  large 
and  heavy  tires,  which  are  expensive  to  repair  or 
to  replace. 

The  results  of  this  contest  will  not  be  of  value 
unless  the  person  who  studies  them  does  so 
with  a  very  fair  understanding  of  the  conditions  ; 
for  instance,  a  certain  machine  may  make  a  very 
excellent  showing,  and  an  exactly  similar  ma- 
chine may  not  do  nearly  so  well.  What  would 
be  the  reason  ?  Simply  this :  One  vehicle 
might   be    in    charge  of    a   manufacturer's   ex- 
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route  there  is  a  great  deal  of  deep  sand  and  loose 
gravel,  both  sworn  enemies  to  the  progress  of  an 
automobile.  Some  of  tlie  road  is  excellent,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  is  a  very  fair  nvprage  of  t)ie  country 
roads  tlirouphout  the  United  States.  At  all 
events,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  run  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  ;  and,  in  case  of  bad  weather, 
the  difficulties  will  be  greatlj-  increased. 

"When  the  nature  of  the  roads  is  considered,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  run  from  New  York  to  Buf- 
falo is  not  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  race.  The 
roads  will  not  permit  of  high  S!>eed.  It  is  im- 
material what  is  the  make  of  the  machine  or  what 
are  its  powers, — over  bad  roads  and  up  steep 
hills,  the  speed  is  necessarily  limited. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  public  is  toclassify 
a  contest  of  this  kind  as  a  race.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  sense  a  si>eed  competition,  but 
merely  a  competitive  trial  to  show  the  enduring 
qualities  of  the  different  types  of  automobiles 
which  are  entered.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  holding  this  endurance  contest,  not  the 
least  important  of  which  is  that  there  has  been 


(American  manalacture,  but  fltted  with  French  motor.) 

pert,  and  the  other  be  in  charge  of  one  not 
nearly  so  proficient  in  the  art  of  running  the 
machine  or  in  effecting  temporary  repairs.  The 
results,  therefore,  are  not  of  much  value,  unless 
looked  at  in  the  right  way.  Some  of  the  mod- 
em automobiles  are  so  complicated  that  an  ordi- 
nary person  cannot  drive  them,  and  such  auto- 
mobiles might  make  the  best  showing  in  the 
New  York-Buffalo  run  ;  this  would  interest  an 
ordinary  person,  but  if  he  knew  the  real  condi- 
tions the  results  would  appear  in  an  entirely 
different  light.     In  the  recent  race  from  Paris  to 
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Berlin,  practically  all  o£  the  contestants  were  ex- 
perts in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in  all  cases 
they  were  accompniiied  by  an  able  mechanic, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  vehicle.  In  the  New  York-Buffalo  contest 
there  will  be  hi  11 -climbing  com  petitions  at  differ- 
ent points. 

The  manufacturers  will,  of  course,  participate 
largely  ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  was  conaid- 
ered  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of  vehicles 
entered  in  any  class  by  any  ono  manufacturer  to 
three.     About  one  hundred  vehicles  will  start. 

The  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  this  com- 
petition is  a  reflection  of  the  interest  which  is 
being  manifested  all  over  the  country  in  the  auto- 
mobile. Three  years  ago,  there  were  very  few 
automobiles  in  common  use  in  this  country.  The 
electric  cabs,  which  at  that  time  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  were 
probably  the  first  automobiles  that  many  people 
ever  saw.  Although  many  machines  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold  in  this  country,  yet  the 
number  has  been  small  when  compared  with  the 
great  mass  of  people  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  who  are  following  every  Btep 
in  the  progi'ess  of  the  industry. 

The  advancement  of  automobile  manufacture 
in  this  country  has  been  very  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  compared  with  the  production 
of  automobiles  in  foreign  countries.  In  France, 
the  industry  is  not  nearly  so  new  as  in  England 
or  in  America.  Interest  has  been  at  fever  heat 
ever  since  about  1894,  the  year  of  the  Paris- 
Bordeaux  race. 

The  French  manufacturers  of  automobiles  cer- 
tainty deserve  great  credit.  They  have  originated 
the  motor  tricycle,  the  voiturette,  and  numer- 
ous other  styles  of  automobiles.     The  Daimler 


motor,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  auto- 
mobiles of  any  size,  is  a  German  invention,  but 
has  been  domiciled  by  the  French  ;  and  the  gaso- 
line automobiles  fitted  with  this  type  of  motor 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  most  prominent  firm  of  French  manu- 
facturers. 

Last  year,  there  were  registered  in  Paris  some- 
what over  five  thousand  motor  carriages  and 
about  eleven  thousand  motor  cycles,  the  latter 
comprising  motor  bicycles,  motor  tricycles,  and 
the  like.  Practically  all  of  the  French  automo- 
biles have  been  of  theinfornal-combustion  type. 

In  England,  the  conditions  ai'e  quite  different. 
There,  few  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  man- 
ufacture machines  in  quantity,  and  many  stock- 
jobbing schemes  have  been  worked  up  and 
foisted  on  the  public.  This  has  led  to  the  impor- 
tation into  England  of  large  numbers  of  both 
French  and  American  automobiles.  Such  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  as  have  succeeded  have  imi- 
tated closely  the  machines  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. In  this  country,  the  electric  vehicle  was 
the  first  one  to  be  used  to  any  extent ;  and  all  of 
the  three  practical  tyj>es — namely,  steam,  gaso- 
line, and  electric,  have  been  carefully  developed. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  gasoline  car- 
riages have  shown  considerable  originality  ;  they 
are  largely  using  their  own  motors  and  working 
out  their  own  problems.  In  many  cases,  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  French  designs  is  noticeable  -  bat, 
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icsu  gaeoline  carriage 
is  an  American  prod- 
uct, and  not  a  basu  copy 
of  iho  French  article. 
The  Eteam  carriage  lias 
afaown  the  most  inter- 
esting development. 
Two  years  ago,  tliere 
were  practically  no 
motor  vehicles  of  this 
kind ;  now  there  are 
between  four  and  five 
thonsund  in  use  in  this 
country.      Thus,  the 


automobile   i 
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bile  manufacturers  listed  ;  but  very  few  of  these 
concerns  are  on  a  finn  basis,  and  tliey  are  doing 
little  except  to  experiment  in  a  tentative  manner. 
Only  about    one-third  of  this  list  are  concerns 
whicli  have  turned  out  a  seemingly  pi'actical  ma- 
chine with  any  intention  of  putting  the  same  on 
the  market.   Of  the  entire  list  of  loO,  only  about  10 
companies  are  producing  vehicles  in  any  quantity. 
The  output  of  the   10  largest  companies  in  the 
United  States  is  probably  over  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  machines  that  have  been  placed  on  the  market. 
In    New  York  City,   there   are    about    l.iiOO 
automobiles,  of  which  800  are  driven  by  steam. 
500    by    electricity,  and    250    by  gasoline.      In    . 
Chicago,  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use  is  not 
so  large  as  that  in  New  York  City.      There  is  a 
total  o£  about  450   vehicles,  of  which    200  are 
electrical,    150  steam,  and  about  100   gasoline. 
In  both  cities,  the  electric  vehicles  for  public  ser- 
vice are  included.    In  and  about  Boston,  there  are 
3  7  0  vehicles,    2  2  0  of 
which  are   steam,   90 
electric,  and   50   gaso- 
line.    The  figures  for 
Plnladelpjiia  are  as  fol- 
lows :     Steam,     ItiO: 
gasoline,     130,     iythid- 
iiig  motor  cycles;  and 
electric,  about  50.      In 
the   above    cases,  it    is 
difGcult    to    gi't    exact 
figures,    but    it   is    be- 
lieved that  the  relative 
proportions    are    about 
correct,     it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount    of   money    in- 
vested in    l' 
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n  to  be  the  most  widely  used  type, 
curious  fact  tliat  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
steam  automobiles  in  Ameiic 
per  cent,  of  the  total  output. 
dicate  that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  Amer- 
ican automobiles  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  1900  there  were  reg- 
istered in  Paris  about  five  tjiousand  automobiles. 
It  is  quite  diflicult  to  get  exact  figures  of  the 
number  of  machines  being  used  in  this  country, 
as  there  are  no  definite  methods  of  registration 
and  the  vehicles  are  pretty  widely  distributed  all 
over  the  United  Stales.  A  careful  estimate  puts 
the  figures  at  about  eight  thousand  motor  vehicles 
of  all  types.  A  great  many  more  than  this  have 
been  manufactured,  as  a  considerable  quantity 
has  been  exported,  and  many,  as  yet,  have  not 
been  placed  on  the  market. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  automo- 
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bile  industry  in  this  coitiury,  and  the  sum  total 
of  the  capitalizations  oi!  tln^  rlilTeretit  companies 
would  be  quite  misleading.  Tlie  total  amount 
invested  in  tliis  industry,  however,  ia  probafaly 
more  than  has  ever  been  invested  in  tlie  bicycle 
business. 

As  to  the  machines  themselves,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  three  important  types — gasoline, 
steam,  and  electric — have  all  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  A  comparison  of 
these  different  types  is  interesting  ;  but  as  the 
manufacturers  who  have  the  most  knowledge  are 
apt  to  be  biased,  any  person  investigating  tlie 
subject  with  the  idea  of  selecting  a  machine  best 
suited  for  his  use  is  sure  to  receive  information 
from  different  sources  which  is  conflicting.  The 
public  needs  to  be  educated  as  to  the  different 


As  to  the  present  excellence  of  automobiles, 
there  can  be  no  question.  Their  adoption  has 
been  recent  and  rapid,  but  ezperiraenta  have 
been  carried  on  for  a  long  time.  Practical  au- 
tomobiles were  used  seventy  years  ago,  but  they 
were  not  successful.  People  were  not  ready  for 
them,  and  there  were  other  difficulties.  To-day, 
all  is  different.  The  facilities  for  manufacturing 
motor  vehicles  are  better  than  ever  before.  The 
integral  parts  have  been  studied  and  developed 
for  uses  in  other  work  ;  the  modern  factory,  w'th 
all  of  its  conveniences,  is  the  outcome  of  1  .ng 
years- of  mechanical  industry.  Thus,  the  auto- 
mobile has  the  advantage  of  all  of  this  experi- 
ment and  improvement  in  other  lines. 


types  of  motor  carriages,  but  a  fair  understanding 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  interested  person 
looking  carefully  into  the  matter  and  making  a 
personal  trial  of  the  different  types.  If  a  person 
desire  to  purchase  a  motor  vehicle,  he  should 
consider  carefully  just  what  conditions  are  to  be 
met  and  just  what  work  the  machine  has  to  do. 
It  is  very  probable  that  any  person  purchasinir 
an  automobile  from  a  reliable  concern  will  have 
success,  provided  he  operate  the  machine  care- 
fully and  give  it  proper  attention.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  electric  motor,  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  gas  engine  have  all  been 
proven  successful,  and  that  an  automobile  made 
by  a  well-known  concern  and  fitted  with  any  one 
of  these  three  types  of  motive  power  is  a  prac- 
tical motor  veliicle. 
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Tliere  lias' been  a  wise  policy  manifested  by 
American  maimCaclurers — namely,  to  manufac- 
tui-e  automobiles  reasonable  in  price,  and  so  con- 
structed tliat  tliey  can  be  operated  by  people  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  This  has  not  been  the 
policy  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  French 
have  built  largely  to  order,  and  have  not  in- 
creased their  capacity  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  their  orders.  The  special  machines,  which 
they  have  so  largely  made,  are  expensive  and 
powerful  carriages.  Tlicse  machines  have  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  touring  on  such  good 
roads  as  exist  on  t)ie  Continent  and  in  England, 
or  for  traveling  at  high  rates  of  speed  for  long- 
continued  periods  of  time.  It  is  believed  that 
these  requirements  are  not  desired  by  the  averse 
American.  It  seems  certain  that  high  speed  will 
not  obtain  in  this  country,  foritis  dangerousand 
unnecessary.  A  person  desiring  to  go  from  one 
point  to  another  in  tlie  shortest  possible  time  pre- 
fers to  go  by  railroad.  The  piirjiose  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  not  to  travel  at  the  speed  of  an  ordinary 
expi-ess  train  ;  and  though  it  may  have  the  power 
to  do  this,  it  cannot  be  so  driven  if  the  roads  are 
not  in  the  proper  condition.  The  limitation  of 
the  speed  of  the  automobile  is  most  wise  and  rea- 
sonable. There  has  been  considerable  legislation 
uftinst  the  speed  of  automobiles,  and  this  will 
eo.  ;inue  if  the  tendency  toward  racing  on  the 
public  highways  continues. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  reason  why  the  craze 
fur  speed  will  not  spread  in  this  country  is  that 
the  ordinary  person  cannot  own  and  maintain  a 
racing- machine,   which  is  essentially  e.tpensive. 


(A  two-Beated  vehicle.  Capacity,  (our  persons.  The  manu- 
fuctuiers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
averatie  famllr  can  set  butllLllH  iisuoutof  the  oniyBeated 
Teliicle  with  a  capacity  of  two  pasBeiigersand  no  baggage.) 

The  ordinary  automobile  suitable  for  country 
use  can  be  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
should  be  allowed  by  law. 

Probably  the  most  important  question  in  the 
public  mind  is  the  matter  of  price.     Only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  people  can  afford  to  buy  a  lai'ge 
and  expensive  touring  carrisge  ;  and  even  if  they 
could  do  this,  there  must  be  considered  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  maintaining  an  expei't  meclianic 
at  a  high  salary.     For  such  lai-ge  and  powerful 
macliines,  the  ehaaffeur  is  necessary,  and  he  must 
be  an  expert,  in  order  to  keep  the  complicated 
mechanism  in  running  order.      American  manu- 
factui-ers  have  set  about  to 
produce  machines  in  quan- 
tity, so  that  the   price  can 
bo  reduced  thereby  and  the 
public   at    largo    have    the 
benefit  of    machines    which 
are  not  extravagant  in  price, 
and  whicli  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  ordinary  individ- 
ual.    If  the  experiences  of 
some    who    have    bought 
French    machines    are    re- 
peated,   it    is    hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the    importa- 
tion   will     continue,     espe- 
cially when  the  import  duty 
of   45  per   cent,   is  consid- 
ered.     One    interesting   in- 
stance may  be  cited.     Last 
yijar,  a  well-known  automo- 
bilist  imported  a  famous 
F  re  n  c  h      racing  -  machine 
which    had    never   been 
beaten,  although  it   had 
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taken  pait  in  numerous  important  road  races. 
The  price  paid  for  the  vehicle  was  about 
$12,000  ;  adding  to  this  the  45  per  cent,  import 
duty  makes  a  total  first  cost  of  about  (17,000. 
This  machine  was  used  perhaps  one  dozen 
times  in  this  country,  and  was  eventually  sold 
for  J6,000  to  a  well-known  New  Yorker.  The 
latter  has  liad  little  pleasure  from  the  carriage. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  stated  with  authority  that  the 
automobile  is  in  the  repair  shop  six  days  after  it 
has  been  on  the  road  once.  It  is  believed  that 
this  experience  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  one. 
Foreign-made  machines  of  this  kind,  which  are 
made  to  order,  are  difficult  to  repair,  because  in 
case  of  a  breakdown  new  parts  have  to  be  made 
especially,  or  ordered  from  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. In  both  cases,  the  expense  is  attended 
with  a  great  loss  of  time  during  which  the  ve- 
hicle is,  BO  to  speak,  out  of  ( 


The  commercial  automobile,  in  which  so  many 
people  are  interested,  has  not  been  developed  as 
rapidly  as  the  smaller  machines.  It  has  been 
noticeable,  however,  that  automobile  delivery 
vehicles  are  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Much  has  been  done  toward  producing  automo- 
bile trucks,  and  it  would  seem  that  more  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  the  production  of  ma- 
chines of  this  type  than  haa  been  taken  in  the 
betterment  of  the  roads.  It  is  especially  true  of 
the  heavy  automobiles  that  they  must  be  run 
over  a  smooth  surface.  The  locomotive  and  the 
trolley  car  run  over  steel  rails  which  are  laid 
with  the  utmost  care ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
automobile  has  to  run  over  the  highway,  where 
grades  exist  which  are  much  greater  than  those 
existing  on  railtoads.      If  the  hills  are  steep  and 


(Operated  by  steun.   Welgbt,  l,ttia  poonda.    Price,  tl,20ll.) 

the  roads  rough,  good  results  can  hardly  be  ob- 
tained even  by  the  most  careful  and  expert  han- 
dling. It  is  evident  that  the  manufacturers  are 
in  somewhat  of  a  false  position.  Shall  the  auto- 
mobile be  developed  to  run  over  rough  roads,  or 
shall  the  roads  be  bettered  to  permit  of  the  im- 
provement and  general  adoption  of  the  automo- 
bile ?  Certainly  the  latter.  The  improvement 
of  the  highways  in  this  country  has  been  greatly 
delayed,  but  is  now  being  taken  up  in  a  very 
gratifying  manner.  There  is  nothing  on  which 
the  success  of  the  automobile  depends  so  much 
as  on  good  roads. 

Returning  again  to  the  cost  of  the  automobile. 
The  general  impression  seems  to  be — in  fact,  it 
amounts  to  a  very  general  expectation — that  the 
price  will  be  reduced  very  materially  in  a  year  or 
so.  The  coniparison  between  the  bicycle  and  the 
'  "  i  is  always  brought  up.      To  be  sure, 
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tlie  price  of  the  bicycle  was  high  at  first,  and 
was  rednced  materially  later  ;  but  it  ia  unfair,  in 
any  sense,  to  compare  these  two  machines.  T)ie 
automobile  ia  a  road  carriage  driven  by  its  own 
power  ;  the  bicycle  19  a  small  and  relatively  in- 
expensive machine  driven  by  human  force.  The 
principal  reason  why  the  automobile  and  bicycle 
are  BO  often  compared  is  that  they  are  often  used 
for  the  same  purpose, — in  other  words,  in  many 
cases  they  may  accomplish  largely  the  same  end. 

The  bicycle  was  at  one  time  a  novelty  and  a 
luxury,  but  the  high  price  was  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  desired  to  make  excessive 
profits.  Special  machinery  had  to  be  purchased 
in  order  to  make  the  machines  at  all  ;  and  the 
starting  of  an  entirely  new  industry  would  have 
been  impossible  unless  such  prices  were  charged. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  present  prices  of  the 
automobile  are  mniv  reasonable  than  were  the 
prices  of  the  early  bicyck's.  It  is  always  possi- 
ble to  make  a  cheap  automobile,  but  this  inten- 
tion is  not  held  by  any  reputable  manufacturer 
of  automobiles  to-day.  Cheap  automobiles  will 
not  last,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
knows  how  to  give  them  proper  attention.  Ma- 
chinery must  be  of  the  best  to  stand,  not  only 
the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  the  rough  roads, 
but  the  abuse  which  it  ia  almost  sure  to  receive 
when  it  gets  into  hands  which  will  not  operate  it 
carefully  or  give  it  the  necessary  attention. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  predict  the  future  of 


the  automobile,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  will  supersede  horses  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
portant one.  The  automobile  is  not  a  fad  or 
plaything,  although  probably  a  large  percentage 
of  the  present  owners  have  mei-ely  taken  it  up  on 
account  of  its  novelty.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  bicycle  was  largely  used  at  one  time  as  a 
fad,  but  it  has  now  come  to  be  the  boon  of  mil- 
lions of  workingmen.  It  appears  that  the  de- 
mand for  bicycles  is  as  strong  as  ever,  only  a 
different  class  of  people  are  employing  them. 

As  time  goes  on,  automobiles  of  all  types  will 
undoubtedly  show  material  improvement,  al- 
though radical  changes  ate  hardly  to  be  expected. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that, 
although  the  automobile  is  novel,  it  merely  con- 
sists of  the  application  of  well-known  and  tried 
devices  to  a  road  carriage,  the  combination  form- 
ing, indeed,  a  strict  innovation.  The  first  few 
years  of  the  automobile  industry  in  this  countrv 
have  shown  a  remarkable  demand  for  motor  vehi- 
cles. So  far,  the  greater  part  of  the  machines 
have  been  for  pleasure  purposes.  This  demand 
is  not  likely  to  decrease,  for  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  automobile  touring  will  be- 
come even  more  popular  than  it  has  been. 

As  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  auto- 
mobile, it  can  be  said  that  it  is  already  a  boon  to 
physicians,  and  a  necessity  to  many  business 
houses.  As  a  method  of  transporting  paesengers 
or  freight,  it  has  unlimited  possibilities. 
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THE  ECONOMICS   OF  CATTLE-RANCHING   IN 
THE  SOUTHWEST. 


BY  ROBERT  M.    BARKER. 


THE  foremost  industry  in  the  Southwest  is 
the  raising  of  cattle  for  the  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  markets,  as  well  as  for 
e.'sport  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Euro- 
[>ean  countries.  To  it  is  devoted  a  large  part  of 
Colorado,  over  half  of  Texas,  and  practically  all 
of  New  Mexico  and  Ai-izona,  while  included  in 
it  are  some  six  and  one-quarter  million  head,  at 
■n  approximate  valuation  of  |;125, 000,000,  The 
statistics  of  January  I,  1900,  are  the  latest  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  following  official  estimate  of  range  cattle,  as 
distinguished  from  milch  cows,  in  the  Southwest 
is  of  interest : 


Number. 

'p*.- 

Value. 

■p.™ 

■•SS:S 

16.W 

SewMeilco 

The  above  figures  are  inadequate,  for  tliey  give 
no  idea  of  the  vast  capital  represented  in  laud, 
leaseholds,  and  improvements. 


The  business  of  raising  cattle  is  not,  as  the  un- 
initiated might  assume,  the  mere  turning  loose 
on  the  prairie  of  a  few  hundred  head  to  increase 
and  prosper,  and,  finally,  aCter  being  driven  hi[lier 
and  thither  from  spring  unlit  autumn  by  a  few 
reckless  cowboys,  be  hurried  from  the  Western 
range  to  the  kitchen  range.  It  is  a  serious 
undertaking,  requiring  more  territory  and  fewer 
human  workers  than  any  other  industry,  fraught 
with  numerous  interesting  problems,  and,  withal, 
broad  in  ramificaiions  if  not  in  detail.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  speak  of  it  as  being  confined  ;  it  is  spread 
out  over  a  vast  territory  where  cheap  land,  luxu- 
riant native  grass,  and  an  equable  climate  all  the 
year  round  make  this  the  most  iiitereslingas  well 
as  the  most  profitable  pursuit  in  the  Southwest. 
Equally  fine  grass  is  found  in  the  Northwest,  but 
severe  winters  render  it  difficult  to  raise  calves 
successfully,  so  recourse  is  had  to  maturing 
Southern-born  herds  and  fattening  them  for  the 
market. 

Naturally,  the  first  problem  in  this  industry  is 
land,  and  each  bead  of  cattle  requires  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  acres  for  its  sustenance.  In 
Texas,  land  is  either  leased  for  a  period  of  one 
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being  fewer  people  to  the  square  mile  than  in 
any  other  large  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Conservative  stock  men  admit  that  with  four  sec- 
tions and  one  hundred  liead  of  cattle  a  good  liv- 
ing can  be  made,  but  this  requires  an  outlay  of 
at  least  four  thousand  dollars.  If,  as  tliey  add, 
the  settler  lias  that  sum,  which  is  not  altogether 
probable,  he  might  push  farther  west,  on  to  the 
free  range  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and 
there  invest  all  his  capital  in  cattle. 

Texas  is  noted  for  the  number  and  extent  of 
its  ranches.  Of  a  total  of  several  thousands, 
they  vary  in  size  from  a  few  thousand  to  several 
million  acres,  the  large  ones  averaging  fifty  thou- 
sand acres.  The  greatest  is  the  "  S.  I.  T.,"  in 
the  Panhandle,  which  embraces  half  a  dozen 
counties  and  contains  nearly  three  million  acres. 
It  belongs  to  the  "Capitol  Syndicate,"  a  com^ 
pany  of  men  who  received  this  vast  territorv 
some  twenty  years  ago  in  return  for  providing 
tlie  magnificent  state  house  at  Austin.  The 
ranch  is  divided  into  seven  divisions,  each  man- 
aged by  a  foreman,  and  each  connected  with  the 
headquartersbymeansoftelephones.     Thewhole 


to  ten  years,  at  an  annual  rate  of  tliree  cents  per 
acre,  or  bought  outright,  when  it  costs  from 
fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  according  to 
location  and  facilities  for  grass  and  water.  Most 
of  tiie  leased  land  belongs  to  the  State,  and  the 
revenues  derived  from  sales  and  leases  help 
maintain  the  public  schools  and  asylums.  These 
so-called  "school  lands"  now  comprise  4,4J4,- 
144  acres,  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  west- 
ern counties.  The  school  fund,  to-day,  amounts 
to  over  ten  million  dollars,  and  the  annual  revenue 
approximates  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

At  present,  it  is  difiicult.to  find  unleased  land 
in  sufficient  quantities,  and  recoui-se  is  had  to 
subletting,  which  implies  the  payment  of  a  large 
bonus — often  (ilOO  per  section.  Of  late  years, 
legislators  and  olhere  in  eastern  Texas  have  argued 
that  a  large  part  of  the  State  was  controlled  by  a 
small  class  of  men  whose  only  interest — cattle — 
prevented  the  encouragement,  development,  and 
promotion,  in  that  part,  of  commercial  and  agri' 
cultural  interests.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
ranch  territory  be  split  up  into  small  holdings  for 
the  benefit  of  newcomers,  and  that  every  induce- 
ment be  made  to  develop  the  western  region. 
The  agitation  finally  culminated  in  a  bill,  and 
the  last  legislature  enacted  that  the  scliool  lands 
in  over  fifty  counties  shoiiki  be  opened  to  set- 
tlers, allowing  no  one  to  secure  more  than  four 
sections,  or  2,5G0  acres.  Three  years'  residence 
and  $500  worth  of  improvements  gives  title,  and 
the  settler  is  allowed  forty  years,  at  3  per  cent, 
interest,  to  complete  his  purchase,  in  semi-annual 
installments.  The  cattle  men,  who  fought  this 
measure,  and  who  will  oppose  any  further  at- 
tempts to  subdivide  the  range  territory,  state 
that  much  of  the  range  is  absolutely  nnsuited  to 
the  needs  of  tlie  small  holder,  giving,  among 
other  reasons,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country,  the  great  expense  of  improving  a  small 
area,  the  absolute  isolation  from  towns  and  rail- 
roads,   and    the   scarcity    of   population, — there 


rith  the  system  and  dispatch  which  char- 
all  great  industries.  On  this  ranch  now 
run  considerably  over  one  hundred  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  and  an  idea  of  its  size  Jiiay  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  pasture  fence  ex- 
tends 210  miles  in  one  direction  and  25  in  an- 
other, making  a  total  area  of  about  five  thousand 
square  miles.  Prom  time  to  time,  small  parcels 
of  land  have  been  sold,  and,  meanwhile,  valua- 
tions have  appreciated  from  fifty  cents  an  acre  to 
four  times  that  amount. 

Probably  the  two  largest  individual  holders  of 
land  in  the  Southwest  are  MaJ.  George  W.  Little- 
field,  of  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  and  Col.  C.  C. 
Slaughter,    of   Dallas,   Texas.      The    ranch  and 
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farm  holdings  of  the  foiiner  aggregate  1,250,000 
acres,  while  the  latter  is  said  to  control  by  lease 
and  title  very  nearly  one  million  acres.  Major 
Liitlefield  owns  about  seventy-Bve  thousand  head 
of  cattle,  and  only  recently  paid  #790, 000  in  cash 
for  280,000  acres  of  choice  grazing  land,  together 
with  some  ten  thousand  liead  of  cattle  which  he 
boupht  of  the  "Capitol  Syndicate."  It  is  said 
that  he  came  out  of  the  Civil  War  penniless, 
learned  the  cattle  business,  and  has  since  made 
over  five  million  dollars.  Among  other  tai'go 
holders  are  John  Scharbraner,  Siigg  Robinson, 
WinfieH  Scott,  and  tlie  Cowden  brothers.  Not 
a  few  of  tiie  cattle  kings  have  purchased  large 
tracts  of  Texas  range,  and  tlieir  interests  will  not 
wholly  suffer,  even  though  the  "school  lands" 
be  eventually  all  sold  to  settlers. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  there  is  free 
range  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  national  government 
controls  the  land  and  permits  any  one,  without 
expense  of  purchase  or  lease,  to  raise  as  many 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hoi'ses  as  he  chooses,  providing 
neither  fences  nor  pastures  are  construcled,  save 
within  the  quarter -section  which  any  one  may 
acquire.  Free  range  implies  more  help  and  con- 
stant watchfulness,  but,  without  further  expense, 
the  herd  may  increase  indefinitely  ;  whereas,  in 
the  States,  new  land  must  be  obtained  as  tlie 
herd  expands  l>eyond  the  limit,  or  the  surplus 
soid,  else  starvation  and  disease  ensue. 

After  land,  cattle  is  the  Grst  requisite,  and  is 
a  problem,  assuredly,  of  more  importance  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  beef, 


and  to  the  general  introdnctjon  of  thoroughbred 
stock.  During  the  money  crisis  of  a  decade  ago, 
the  working  people  gave  up  beef  to  such  an 
extent  that  cattle  depreciated  to  a  quarter  of  its 
present  value.  At  the  same  time  came  an  unex- 
pected call  for  veal  from  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
a  ready  market  was  soon  obtained  for  very  young 
calves  at  five  dollars  apiece,  or  about  half  what 
full-gi"own  steers  were  then  worth.  Conditions 
again  becoming  better,  ranchmen  immediately 
prospered,  and  few  have  losl  money  within  the 
last  eight  yeare.  Beef  steers  tliat  sold  for  ten 
dollars  and  fifteen  dollars  apiece  in  1892  now 
bring  double  that  amount,  and  market  conditions 
are  so  good  that  commission  houses  readily  ad- 
vance one-half  the  value  of  any  herd,  thereby 
allowing  the  ranchman  to  reinvest  in  more  cattle. 
This  marked  rise  in  values  is  not  alone  due  to  a 
demand  for  beef,  but  partly  to  the  reason  that  . 
ranchmen  are  retaining  their  thoroughbred  calves 
and  selling  them  to  other  breeders  at  prices 
greatly  in  advance  of  what  they  would  bring  as 
beef. 

The  motto  of  the  successful  cattle  man  has 
ever  been,  "  Retain  your  lieifers,  sell  your  steer 
calves,"  and  the  degree  to  which  this  has  been 
observed  is  measured  by  tlie  success  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Average  ranch  cows,  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, are  worth  fi-oni  eiglUeen  dollars  to  twenty- 
four  dollars  each,  and  bulls  from  forty  dollars 
to  sixty  dollars  each  ;  and  such  are  the  profits  of 
the  business  that  men  borrow  money  at  8,  10, 
and  even  12  per  cent.,  to  invest  in  it. 


IS  TBE  PKCOB  VJ.LLB< 
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Cattle  niea  are  recognizing  t1ie  increased  valuo 
to  the  herd,  as  well  as  in  the  market,  of  tiaely 
graded  stock  in  preference  to  the  long-horned 
and  muscular  Texas  and  Mexican  cattle ;  and 
while  the  initial  expense  is  lieavy,  they  find  it 
pays,  for  range  land  is  ever  becoming  more  val- 
uable ;  and  they  realize  that  sooner  or  later  a 
given  area  must  provide  for  the  full  complement 
uf  GJcek  and  fat  animals,  of  the  kind  that  fully 
mature  before  the  third  year  and  produce  the 
most  tender  beef  in  the  largest  quantities.  In 
this  connection  may  be  noted  the  tendency  to 
breed  out  or  reduce  the  size  of  horns,  which, 
no  longer  necessary  for  defense,  not  only  are  a 
source  of  danger  to  other  cattle,  but  increase  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

Among  ranchmen,  there  is  much  pleasant  ri- 
valry over  the  respective  merits  of  their  thorough- 
breds, choice  being  largely  confined  to  the  Eng' 
lish  Hepefords  and  Durhams  or  Shorthorns,  and 
the  Scotch  Galloways  and  Angus,  all  of  which 
are  of  mild  disposition,  are  pood  feeders,  and  pro- 
duce a  fine  quantity  of  flesh.  The  Hereford 
predominates,  for  the  reason  that  it,  of  all,  thrives 
best  on  the  Southwestern  range,  and  produces 
the  most  successful  results  when  bred  to  the  com- 
mon stock  for  tlie  purpose  of  raising  the  standard 
of  the  whole  herd.  One  Herefoid  hull,  "Sir 
Bridewell,"  alone  cost  Colonel  Slaughter  t5,000, 
and  another,  $3,000,  while  Estes  &  Watts,  of 
Midland,  Texas,  paid  #2,500  for  yet  another. 
TJie .  Townsend  brothers  of  western  Texas  are 
BOted  breeders  of  Herefords,  but  not  long  since 


gave  tSOO  apiece  for  sixteen  Durham  cows,  while 
there  was  lately  reported  the  sale  of  over  one 
hundred  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  at  an  average 
price  of  $481.  A  year  or  two  ago,  at  a  fat-stock 
exhibition  in  Kansas  City,  a  magnificent  Angus 
steer  was  bought  at  auction  for  $2,400  by  an  en- 
terprising butcher  who  thought  he  saw  much  free 
advertising  in  beef  that  cost  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
per  pound.  However,  he  could  not  convince  his 
patrons  that  it  was  worth  all  of  that.  Probably 
the  largest  breeder  of  Angus  cattle  in  America  ia 
Nelson  Morris,  of  Chicago,  whose  famous  "G" 
ranch  on  the  Staked  Plains  is  35  miles  long  and 
has  an  area  of  Hi  square  miles.  Its  280,000 
acres  and  50  windmills  now  provide  grass  and 
water  for  nearly  fifteen  thousand  cattle,  tlie  ma- 
jority of  which  are  jet  black  in  color  and  without 
horns.  About  half  of  this  property  is  leased  from 
the  State  ;  the  remainder  belongs  to  Mr.  Morris, 
who,  it  is  said,  has  never  seen  his  ranch. 

Except  in  the  summer,  it  seldom  rains  in  the 
Southwest,  and  much  of  the  water  that  does  fall 
is  saved  by  means  ot  dama  and  surface  lakes. 
Improved  systems  of  well-digging  and  windmill- 
construction  have  rendered  simple  the  water 
problem,  and  to-day,  if  any  water  is  to  be  found 
it  will  be  had,  even  though  quicksand  and  rock 
are  encountered.  Considering  the  almost  total 
absence  of  rivers,  creeks,  lakes,  and  springs,  it  ia 
surprising  that  fresh  water  is  ao  generally  ob- 
tained. Exceptions  are  seen  in  the  desert  regions 
of  Arizonaandinafewspolson  the  Staked  Flaing 
of   Texas   and    Xew   Mexico.     Otherwise,   it  ift 
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merely  a  question  of  digeitig  and  an  approximate 
expense  of  three  or  four  InitidreJ  dollars,  includ- 
ing tbe  dollar- per- foot 
rale  usually  charged 
and  the  cost  of  excavat' 
ing  a  small  reservoir. 
Throughout  the  Staked 
Plains,  numtrous  small 
and  picturesque  salt 
lakes  lie  nestled  among 
cliSs  of  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate, and  brightly 
colored  clay,  their 
whiteoed  surfaces  as 
smooth  as  asphalt,  and 
seldom  covered  by 
water    except   after  a 

heavy  rain,    when,    fol-  a  tvpical  ranch  uodbe 

lowed  by  sunshine,  they 

are  made  a  paradise  of  colors.  Each  year,  tjiese 
lakes  yield  a  sufficiency  of  salt  for  the  cattle. 
With  one  cvception,  well  water  is  found  near  all. 
At  Wiialen  Lake,  after  one  hundred  ineffectual  at- 
tempts, an  otherwise  magnificent  grazing  country 
has  been  abandoned  for  ranching  purposes,  and, 
while  avoided  by  cattle  and  man,  is  frequent- 
ed by  wild  Mexican  hog»,  panthers,  wild  cats, 
wolves,  and  quail. 

In  most  parts,  wood  is  such  a  commonplace 
and  homely  item  that  tbe  question  of  getting  it 
is  merely  one  of  tlie  axe  or  of  the  pocketbook. 
However,  on  the  plains,  and,  indeed,  overs  large 
part  of  the  Southwest,  it  becomes  a  serious  prob- 
lem, only  solved  by  the  pickaxe.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  scattered  china,  cedar,  and  hack- 
berry  trees,  which  furnish  the  sole  green  wood 
obtainable,  the  only  fuel  to  be  had  comprises  the 
tough  and  knotty  roots  of  tlie  thorny  mesquite 
bush,  which  crop  out  from  the  ground  years  alter 
the  upper  portion  lias  withered  and  blown  away. 


Aa  a  rule,  it  takes  two  men  half  a  day  to  get  a 
load  of  either  green  wood  or  roots. 

Rich  grass  and  fresh  water  do  not  alone  solve 
the  problem  of  cattle- I'aising.      Disease  is  a  fre- 
quent and  unwelcome  visitor,  resulting  in  average 
losses  to  herds  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.     Fortu- 
nately, the  altitude  of  several  thousand  feet  pre- 
vents tbe  occurrence  of  splenic  fever,  so  common 
to  the    low  lands    of   the  Southern  States    and 
Mexico,  and  most  of  the  ranches  are  beyond  the 
imaginary  lino  of  quarantine  which  separates  the 
Southern  herds  from  the  Northern  and  renders 
the  former  subject  to  inspection  and  vexatious 
delays  before  they  can  be  shipped  to  the  markets. 
"Blackleg,"  or  anthrax,  is  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  diseases,  and  attacks  only  young  calves.    It 
is  a  malignant  contagious  disease  of  the  blood, 
usually  occurring  in  fertile  pastures,  where  cattle 
have  fattened  too  fast  by  eating  rich  food.      It  is 
frequently  conveyed  by  germs  from  an  infected 
carcass,  and  first  attacks 
the  thriftiest.  The  usual 
symptoms  are  a  swelling 
in    the    legs,    followed 
by  an  inability  to  walk. 
The  swollen  parts  soon 
mortify,  and  death   fol- 
lows quickly.     There  is 
no  cure,  and  opinion  is 
divided  as  to  tbe   vari- 
ous preventives.     Vac- 
cination   is    now    quite 
popular,  but  some  say 
that  it  is  too  expensive 
and  is  not  a  sure  deter- 
ANuaaws  couNTv, THAB.         rent,    while    others    re- 
cord not  a  single  death 
among    their   inoculated    lierds.     Of    late,   the 
Government  has  been  sending  out  various  rem- 
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edies,    inviting    ranclimen  to   try  tliera    &nd    to 

Another  disease,  quite  prevalent,  though  sel- 
dom fatal,  is  "creeps,"  a  form  of  paralysis,  or 
general  weakening  of  the  system,  usually  occur- 
ring among  cows  that  are  suckling  calves.  It  is 
due  mainly  to  an  insufliciency  of  nourishment  in 
the  grass,  particularly  in  pastures  where  "shin- 
nery,"  or  dwarf  oak  trees,  abound.  What  little 
nutriment  the  cow  derives,  she  gives  to  her  off- 
spring, thereby  impoverishing  herself.  One  by 
one  the  legs  give  out,  causing  the  victim  to  creep 
rather  than  to  walk.     Au  immediate  remedy  is 


to  separate,  cow  and  calf  as  soon  as  founc 
transfer  both  to  richer  pastures. 

The  frequent  presence  on  the  prairie  of  a 
green  weed  called  "loco"  ia  a  constant  s 
of  danger  to  cattle  and  of 
worry  to  ranchmen,  while 
efforts  to  exterminate  it  have 
signally  failed.  ''Loco"  has 
the  same  seductive  and  fatal 
influence  over  cattle  that 
opium  has  on  mankind. 
While  eating  it,  the  victim 
is  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  and  for  days  is  obliv- 
ious to  grass,  water,  and 
comjianions.  In  its  early 
stages,  the  habit  produces 
little  more  than  a  drowsy 
sensation,  and  can  be 
checked  and  stopped  by 
transferring  the  animal  to  a 
pasture  where  the  weed  does 
not  exist.  After  a  few 
months'  continued  eating, 
the  victim  becomes  insane, 
and  refuses  to  leave  the 
place,  while  often  attempt- 
ing   to  gore    the    lirst    man 


who  tries  to  drive  it.  Finally,  the  eyes  dilate, 
there  is  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  the  animal 
dies  in  convulsions. 

A  constant  menace  to  all  ranches  are  the  vari- 
ous animals  that  live  on  the  plains.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  industrious  and  seemingly 
harmless  little  prairie  dog  causes  the  most  dam- 
age. In  countless  thousands,  he  is  gathered  in 
sociable  little  colonies,  and  all  day  long  scampers 
in  play  or  digs  deep  in  the  ground.  Each  fam- 
ily occupies  a  hole  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep.  In  cold  weather, 
rattlesnakes  make  these  holes  their  homes,  and, 
as  they  eat  little  and  sleep  much,  are  not  unde- 
sirable boardei-8.  Aside  from  the  danger  to  horse- 
men and  cattle  occasioned  by  these  holes,  the  se- 
rious phase  of  the  nuisance  is  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  grass  about  the  dog  towns.  Pow- 
der and  shot  provo  ineffectual,  and  poison  alone 
will  exterminate  tliem.  During  the  winter,  when 
other  duties  are  not  pressing,  cowboys  daily  visit 
several  thousand  holes,  distributing  at  each  a 
handful  of  poisoned  gi-ain, — a  mixture  of  maize, 
strychnine,  cyanide  of  potassium,  oil  of  anise, 
and  mola.sses.  Instances  of  success  are  numer- 
ous. One  ranchman  in  Andrews  County,  Texas, 
now  pastures  4,000  head  where  formerly  only 
750  conld  l>e  accommodated.  Appeals  have  been 
repeatedly  made  to  State  legislatures  to  offer  a 
bounty  or  else  provide  free  poison,  and  only  re- 
cently Kansas  has  adopted  the  latter  course  and 
appropriated  #10,000. 

Of  the  large  animals,  the  wolf  is  the  most  de- 
structive.      Two  varieties  exist,   the  coyote,  or 
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common  prairie  wolf,  and  the  lobo  or  big-timber 
wolf.  The  former  loolcs  not  unlike  a  shepljerd 
dog,  and,  except  when  starving,  rarely  attacks 
cattle,  save  very  young  calves,  preferring  carrion, 
rabbits,  and  chickens.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lobo  is  three  times  the  sine  of  the  coyote,  and 
never  iiesitates  to  strike  down  a  full-grown  steer. 
His  method  of  attack  is  to  first  sever  the  "  ham- 
strings," or  tendons,  of  llie  hind  legs,  when  lie 
proceeds  to  gorge  himself  with  the  choicer  por- 
tions of  his  powerless  viclim,  leaving  the  remains 
to  the  hiiinhle  coyote. 

Traps,  dogs,  and  poisoned  carcasses  are  the 
usual  means  of  exterminating  wolves.  On  one 
Texas  ranch,  over  two  dozen  coyotes  were  caught 
in  tra[>3  last  January,  wliile  a  pack  of  stag  hounds 
on  a  ranch  in  New  Mexico  killed  fully  one  Jiun- 
dred  during  the  winter.  The  lobo  is  seldom 
seen  or  caught,  but  dead  cattle  on  every  ranch 
give  startling  evidence  of  his  piusenco.  In  fact, 
one  man  lost  seventy-five  lieifers  out  of  a  herd  of 
four  hundred  during  a  recent  winter,  while  two 
others,  one  in  the  Gua(tahi;>e  Mountains,  disposed 
of  their  ranclies,  so  great  were  the  losses  from 


wolves.  Bounties  of  ten  dollars  are  freely  given, 
both  by  tile  county  authorities  and  the  ranchmen, 
while  there  is  a  gi'eat  demand  for  the  handsome 
gray  fur  of  the  skins. 

That  large  and  sly  beast,  the  panther,  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  and  while  he  rarely  attacks  cattle, 
he  has  an  especial  fondness  for  colts,  seldom  miss- 
ing an  opportunity  to  visit  a  horse  pasture.  The 
panther  leaps  upon  the  back  of  his  prey,  and 
l>efore  the  terrified  beast  can  shake  him  off,  it  is 
fatally  bitten  and  torn  by  the  sharp  teeth  and 
claws.  Similar  destruction  is  caused  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colo- 
rado by  the  Mexican  lion,  sometimes  called  moun- 
tain lion  or  cougar. 

As  trespassers  only,  and  not  prey,  cattle  are 
frequently  bitten  by  rattlesnakes  and  killed. 
While  shunned  by  ranchmen,  these  pests  are  not 
an  unmixed  evil,  since  they  destroy  prairie  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  other  burrowing  pests.  The  ranch- 
man has  an  ally  in  the  powerful  bull  snake,  which 
is  larger  than  the  rattler,  and,  though  harmless 
to    man,    annually  destroys   great   quantities  of 
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{A  typical  cattle  town.) 

Tlie  most  dreatled  calamity  is  tlie  prairie  fire, 
which  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  time  during  the 
wiutur,  when  the  prase  is  long,  dry,  and  brit- 
tle. To  guard  against  the  spread  of  fire,  narrow 
ridges  or  roads  ai'e  built  across  the  big  pastures. 
Care  is  exercised  by  cowboys  in  tossing  away 
their  favorite  cigarette,  as  well  as  Ijy  travelei-s 
overland,  to  extinguish  their  fires  as  soon  as  the 
meal  is  over.  Instinctively,  all  feel  that  a  chance 
spark  in  this  treeless  country  may  cause  the  dev' 
aetation  of  thousands  of  aores,  even  though  the 
progress  of  the  flames  be  temporarily  checked  by 


(A  procrrBslve  cnttle  and  Hlieep  town  of  western  Texas.) 

occasional  stretches  of  sand  and  bare  ground.  A 
praiiie  fire  may  be  seen  for  miles,  but  it  seldom 
makes  great  lieadway  before  numerous  ranclimen 
and  cowboys  are  hurrying  thither  from  all  parts, 
ready  to  beat  out  the  flames  with  dampened 
cloths. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  expense  account, 
even  though  it  is  small  and  ridiculously  simple. 
The  average  cowboy  is  paid  $25  per  month,  and 
the  foreman,  if  there  be  one,  perhaps  twice  or 
thrice  that  amount.  On  a  few  of  the  largest 
ranches,  the  foreman  receives  tlOO  per  month. 
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A  ranch  oatfll  of  wBgoiiB  a 


In  all  instances,  boaid  and  lodging  are  included. 
Un  one  very  fine  ranch,  the  foreman  is  allowed  a 
salary  of  $3,500,  a  large  house,  provisions, 
tind  free  medical  aid.  This  is  an  exceptional  case, 
but  the  responsibility  is  great,  particularly  so,  for 
the  owner  never  visits  his  property.  Owing  to 
the  inaccessibility  to  towns  and  the  excessive  cost 
of  transportation,  from  one  to  three  months  provi- 
sions are  bought  at  one  time.  The  list  includes 
Mexican  beans,  oatmeal,  bacon,  coffee,  flour,  mo- 
lasses, and,  occasionally,  dried  fruit  and  canned  to- 
matoes and  corn.  One  dollar  p)er  week  is  a  large 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  feeding  a  single  person. 
Other  expenses  include  repairs  and  minor  im- 
provements. Fencing  ia  an  important  problem  ; 
new  ones  must  be  built,  at  an  average  cost  of  sixty 
dollars  per  mile,  and  old  ones  kept  in  the  best  of 
repair.  Personal  expenses  differ  according  to  in- 
dividual tastes.  As  a  rule,  the  cowboy  dresses 
more  expensively  than  his  employer,  and  owns 
his  own  saddle  and  bedding.  Even  so,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  is  an  average  outlay  for  the  year. 

Despite  the  problems  which  must  be  met  and 
overcome,  there  is  not  one  which  lessens  the  in- 
terest the  progressive  slock  man  feels  in  his  ever- 
increasing  herils,  or  which  should  keep  out  of 
tbe  business  (he  ambitious  young  man  with  more 


energy  than  money.  Nature  and  time  are  the  two 
most  important  requisites,  but  hard  work  and 
perseverance  are  quite  as  essential,  if  the  herds 
are  to  be  successfully  raised  and  prepared  for  the 
markf'y.  The  present  successes  have  been  won 
principally  by  those  who  began  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  when,  as  cowboys,  they  accepted  cattle  in 
preference  to  money  wages,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  cattle  were  cheap.  To-day,  little  encour- 
agement is  given  the  cowboys,  and  few,  if  any, 
ranchmen  will  allow  their  men  to  "run"  any 
cattle  on  their  property.  In  consequence,  there 
is  little  stimulus  offered,  and  rare,  indeed,  is 
the  case  where  an  employee  puts  aside  liis  small 
earnings  intending  to  buy  a  "bunch"  of  cattle 
as  soon  as  he  has  saved  up  one  or  two  thousand 
dollars. 

As  long  as  land  can  be  obtained  at  a  nominal 
Bum,  and  beef  continues  to  be  our  most  utilitarian 
diet,  despite  advancing  prices,  so  long  will  cattle- 
ranching  produce  greater  i-eturns  on  less  cap- 
ital than  almost  any  other  industry.  Finally,  if 
the  environment  of  the  plains  seem  primitive, 
and  there  be  lacking  the  social  and  intellectual 
stimulus  of  the  town,  recompense  is  had  in  con- 
tinued good  health,  the  result  of  vigorous  out- 
door life  in  the  high  altitude  and  equable  climate. 


KANSAS  AFTER  THE  DROUGHT. 

BY  PROF.  FRANK  W.  BLACKMAR. 


THE  unprecedented  business  prosperity  of 
Kansas  during  the  past  five  years  will  be 
slightly  checked  by  the  effects  of  the  drought 
wliich  had  its  center  in  western  Missouri  and  en- 
larged its  radius  in  every  direction,  including  Kan- 
sas. The  heat  was  intense  and  unusual.  Ordina- 
rily, the  suinmet'  nights  in  Kansas  are  cool,  but 
during  the  recent  hot  spell,  frequently  the  atmos- 
phere was  not  cooled  during  the  night,  so  that  at 
b  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  mercury  ranged  in 
the  eighties.  Different  from  other  dry  spells, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  has  been  a  greater 
sufferer  than  the  western  portion. 

The  dry  weather  and  excessive  heat  had  a  very 
depressing  effect,  not  only  upon  the  Kansas 
fanner,  but  upon  the  residents  of  the  towns.  The 
cloudless  akies,  tlie  burning  sun,  the  scorching 
winds  blowing  over  the  heated  area,  the  curling 
of  the  corn-leaves,  the  dropping  of  the  half- 
formed  fruit,  and  the  burning  pastures, — all  had 
a  tendency  to  frighten  people,  and  to  make  the 
effects  appear  more  destructive  than  they  really 

No  doubt,  millions  of  prospective  wealth  were 
wiped  out  within  thirty  days.  The  month  of 
May  was  cold  and  dry,  and  crops  were  backward. 
Then  came  June  with  its  heat  and  dryness,  to 
scorch  the  weakling  crops  of  May.  Nothwith- 
standing  great  losses,  Kansas  has  many  things 
to  be  thankful  for.  The  refreshing  raina  which 
began  the  last  of  July  revived  the  drooping  vege- 
tation, renewed  the  water-supply,  and  gave  new 
impulse  to  the  industries  of  the  State,  so  that  the 
Bummer's  drought  proves  but  an  incidental  check 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  In  a  year,  Kan- 
sas will  have  forgotten  the  drought. 

The  old  settlers,  the  most  disturbed  men^bera 
of  the  community,  compared  it  with  the  drought 
of  1  SCO,  in  which  no  rain  fell  the  whole  i 


through,  until  the  snows  of  December.  That 
was  indeed  a  dreadful  time,  as  there  was  com- 
paratively little  wealth  in  the  community  to 
stand  the  shock  of  the  drought.  But  there  are 
better  conditions  in  Kansas  now.  There  is  an 
accumulation  of  wealth,  systematized  and  diver- 
sified industries,  and  a  momentum  of  commercial 
lite  which  will  go  on  notwithstanding  temporary 
interruptions. 

The  resources  of  the  State  are  fairly  well  de- 
veloped. Its  agricultural  area  is  being  wisely 
and  discriminatingly  used,  and  men  ha^e  learned 
to  adapt  the  soil  to  its  best  uses.  The  mineral 
industry  yields  not  a  little  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity, and  manufacturers  are  gradually  estab- 
lishing themselves  throughout  the  State.  This 
divei-sity  o£  resources  enables  the  farmer  to  meet 
successfully  emergencies  that  may  arise.  Also, 
the  old  mortgages  which  were  such  a  terror  to 
the  people  in  1893  have  been  so  nearly  paid  off 
as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  the  community.  The 
banks  are  full  of  local  money, — deposits  of  farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  laborers,  — and  while 
the  drought  may  cut  o5  the  prospective  earnings 
of  the  community,  and  in  some  instances  draw 
on  the  reserve,  still  the  momentum  of  wealth- 
creating  and  industry  will  carry  the  State  boldly 
on  to  better  years  and  a  larger  life. 

AGRICCLTUHB. 

"While  in  a  peculiar  way  agricultural  industries 
are  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  the  niggardli- 
ness of  nature,  still  this  becomes  less  and  less  go. 
In  reality,  agriculture  has  become  nearly  as  steady 
and  permanent  as  the  manufacturing  industry. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  well  said  that  the  farmer  manu- 
factures wheat  and  corn,  and  fruit  and  live  stock, 
so  carefully  does  he  study  the  nature  of  the  Boil 
to  discover  what  it  may  best  pi-oduce ;  the  kind 
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of  fertilizers  which  will  make  tlie  yield  largest, 
and  the  best  crops  to  satisfy  tlie  demands  of  the 
market;  when  to  market  them,  how  to  market 
them,  the  best  feed  tor  stock,  and  how  to  use 
it;  the  defense  against  animal  and  plant  para- 
sites, etc. 

The  manufacturer  of  implements  has  a  design, 
and  uses  the  force  of  steam  to  tnrn  his  machinery 
to  produce  a  give'  result.  The  agriculluralial 
has  a  design,  and  u^es  machinery  driven  by  steam 
and  animal  power  to  produce  a  given  result.  In 
addition,  he  manipulates  the  general  creative 
forces  of  the  soil. 

The  miller  using  the  water-power — a  bit  of 
nature — grinds  the  wheat,  and  we  call  him  a 
manufacturer  of  flour.  The  farmer  applies  his 
machinery  to  the  soil— a  bit  of  nature — and  raises 
wheat  ;  why  not  call  him  a  manufacturer  of 
wheat?  Tlie  only  difference  is  that  he  cannot 
manage  or  control  the  sun's  heat,  nor  the  rains  of 
summer;  hence,  he  is  subservient,  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  fickleness  of  nature,  while  a  manu- 
facturer can  control  and  manipulate  more  fully 
the  forces  of  nature  that  he  uses.  Yet,  with 
care,  the  farmer  can  prepare  tor  the  emergencies 
of  dry  years,  and  gradually  he  is  learning  to  do 
Bo.  Year  in  and  year  out,  the  profits  of  farming 
are  becoming  as  steady  as  the  profits  of  manufac- 
turing, except  in  cases  of  monopoly.  The  im- 
mense amount  of  machinery  used  in  modern 
agriculture  makes  it  appear  more  and  more  like 
a  manufacturing  business.  A  visit  to  a  large 
agricultural  implement  house,  or  to  an  extensive 
ranch,  where  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
implements  are  displayed,  convinces  one  that 
much  of  the  old  "hand  manufacture "  has  been 
displaced  by  "power  manufacture."     It  means 


much  to  the  farmer,  for  be 
can  accomplish  as  much  in  a 
day  as  formerly  took  a  week, 

THE   OREAT    WHEAT   HARVEST. 

All  of  the  available  men, 
and  in  many  instances  women 
and  children,  were  necessary 
to  harvest  the  great  wheal 
crop  of  Kansas, — perhaps  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  Harvesters,  drawn  by 
horeea,  traversed  the  great 
fields  of  golden  grain  pre- 
paring it  for  the  thresher. — 
a  great  machine  driven  by 
steam  power,  which  turns  out 
thousands  of  bushels  of  grain 
a  day.  The  headers,  self- 
I,  KABBAB.  binders,    and   threshers   are 

the  chief  machinery  of  har- 
vest, and  the  sales  of  these  are  enormous  each 
year.  As  an  addition  to  the  machinerj'  of 
wheat  harvest,  there  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced, from  California,  a  great  header  and 
thresher  combined,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  cut- 
ting a  swath  fourteen  feet  in  width,  and  turn- 
ing the  heads  of  grain  into  a  threshing-machine. 
It  finds  a  field  of  standing  grain,  and  it  leaves 
in  its  track  a  row  of  sacks  of  grain  ready  for  the 
market.  In  a  dry  season  like  this,  such  a  ma- 
chine would  prove  very  successful  in  Kansas. 

The  wheat  crop  was  supposed  to  yield  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  bushels  this  year,  but  the  drought 
in  some  instances  cut  it  short,  until  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  above  ninety  nor  below  eighty  ir.il- 
lion  bushels.  Probably  ninety  muiion  bushels 
will  be  a  fair  estimate,  and  its  value  will  not  fall 
below  t50,000,000. 

Willi  the  increased  price  of  wheat,  caused  by 
the  deficiency  in  other  crops,  the  Kansas  farmer 
has  a  good  start  on  a  summer's  income,  and  can 
afford  to  lose  in  other  directions  without  seriously 
impairing  his  resources.  The  value  of  the  wheat 
crop  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  last,  which 
amounted  to  Ji41,974, 144.  People  are  talking 
of  feeding  wheat  to  stock  instead  of  corn.  "While 
it  may  1)e  about  as  profitable,  it  probably  will 
not  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  later  forage 
and  the  amount  of  old  and  new  corn. 

The  farmers  and  millers  of  Kansas  are  exceed- 
ingly enterprising  in  obtaining  high-grade  prod- 
ucts. As  an  evidence  of  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  slate  that  they  imported  this  year  a  large 
amount  of  seed  wheat  from  Russia,  to  keep  up 
the  grade  of  hardness  of  the  Kansas  product. 
The  wheat  of  Kansas  is  second  to  none  in  qual- 
ity, producing  the  finest  quality  of  fiour  made. 
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When  the  millers  of  Minneapolis  have  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  home-grown  wheat,  they  imp»ort 
Kansas  wlieat,  whose  Sour  is  easily  substituted 
for  the  best  product  of  the  Minnesota  mills.  The 
quality  of  the  Kansas  wlieat  this  year  is  excellent, 
the  t)eri7  having  extra  weight  and  haidiiess. 

THE   CONDITION    OF   CORN. 

Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  much 
of  the  corn  was  planted  late.  The  early  corn 
was  far  enough  advanced  to  be  practically  ruined 
by  the  hot  weather,  but  considerable  of  the  late 
corn  will  be  saved  by  copious  showere.  As  it  is, 
the  estimate  of  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  bushels 
in  the  place  of  a  yield  of  one  hundred  and  tJiirty- 
four  millions  of  bushels  of  last  year  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  difle  re  nee.  Duttliere  are  from  tliirty  to 
forty  million  bushels  of  old  corn  in  the  State,  wliich 
will  help  tide  over  the  effects  of  the  deficiency. 

As  soon  as  the  rains  came,  people  began  to  re- 
plant gardens,  and  to  plant  corn,  turnips,  millet, 
sorghum,  and  kaffir  corn  for  forage.  There  will 
be  sufficient  feed  to  carry  all  of  the  stock  safely 
through  the  winter.  The  late  corn  did  not  be- 
come thoroughly  rooted  before  the  drought  came 
on,  and  consequently  had  not  a  strong  hold  on 
the  subsoil  moisture.  Yet  it  will  make  a  partial 
crop,  owing  to  the  timely  showers  the  last  of 
July  and  during  August;  but  the  early  corn, 
being  too  far  advanced,  was  ruined  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  drought. 

By  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes 
in  the  methods  of  cultivating  com  from  former 
years.  In  the  early  spring,  the  farmer  goes  into 
ihe  field  with  the  plow  having  a  double  mold- 
board.  He  runs  a  furrow  be- 
tveen  the  stubble  of  the  rows 
of  corn  of  the  previous  year. 
Thei-e  follows  him  a  little 
machine,  called  a  lister, 
drawn  by  one  horse  walking 
in  the  furrow.  The  corn  is 
planted  in  this  way  in  the 
furrow,  all  by  machinery. 
After  the  com  comes  up  in 
the  furrows,  a  man  with  a 
span  of  horses  drags  a  long 
plank  laid  across  the  furrows, 
with  a  seat  upon  it,  length- 
wise of  ihe  furrows,  and 
crowds  the  loose  dirt  down 
around  the  corn.  This  is  its 
first  cultivation.  Subse- 
quently, he  uses  improved 
double  cultivators  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  nature  does 
the  rest  until  it  is  time  to  har- 
vest the  crop.  a  bt 


The  old  way  was  to  turn  over  the  entire  field, 
harrow  the  same,  mark  it  with  a  corn-marker, 
and  plant  it  by  hand  ;  then  to  cultivate  wil 
single  cultivator,  drawn  by  a  horse  walking  be' 
tween  the  rows,  which  was  followed  by  individ- 
uals with  hand  hoes.  This,  enlarged  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  agriculture  decreases  the  number  of 
laborers  each  year  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  raw  product  or  material  produced. 

THE   CONDITION    OF   LIVE   STOCK. 

Perhaps  the  drought  in  Kansas  has  a  more  di- 
rect effect  on  live  stock  than  on  any  other  indus- 
try. Not  only  have  farmers  everywhere  been 
turning  their  attention  to  scientific  stock-raising, 
but  also  Kansas  has  become  a  great  feeding- 
place  for  outside  stock. 

In  the  Bummer,  the  fertile  pastures  of  the 
West  are  covered  with  feeders  shipped  in  from 
other  States,  in  addition  to  the  home  stock  ;  and, 
later  in  the  season,  large  numbers  of  outside 
stock  are  fed  on  Kansas  corn.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  various 
breeds  of  stock,  there  being  many  stock  farms 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  pure  grades  and  other 
high  grades  of  stock.  The  Hereford  seems  to  be 
the  special  favorite  for  ranges  and  for  market 
products,  although  the  Short  Horns  are  still 
much  prized.  For  dairying  purposes,  the  Jersey 
still  takes  the  lead.  Crosses  from  pure  breeds 
are  a  constant  study  by  the  Kansas  stock- raiser. 

When  the  pastures  dried  up,  the  stock  was 
being  prematurely  sold,  soma  of  it  at  a  loss. 
The  price  of  milk  rose  from  five  to  seven  cents 
a  quart,  and  the  dairying  business  was  greatly 
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crippled.  However,  with  the  rains,  feed  of  all 
kinds  has  sprung  up  during  July  and  August. 
The  corn,  sorghum,  kaffir  coi'n,  alfalfa,  and 
other  plants  make  up  the  deficiency  of  feed. 

Farmers  are  learning  more  and  more  to  use 
alfalfa,  kaffir  cora,  and  sorghuwi  for  feed,  and 
these  are  proving  exceedingly  valuable  in  times 
of  drought ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  alfalfa, 
a  species  of  clover  introduced  into  Kansas  some 
years  ago. 

In  1900,  there  were  276,008  acres  of  alfalfa 
cultivated.  Under  good  conditions,  it  yields 
three  or  four  crops  a  year.  It  works  best  under 
irrigation,  but  can  be  raised  without,  Tt  is  good 
for  all  kinds  of  stock  when  green,  and  is  espe- 
cially serviceable  in  fattening  hogs,  and  makes 
an  excellent  hay  for  all  kinds  of  stock  in  tlio 
winter  feeding.  Its  immense  value  to  Kansas  is 
1>eing  gradually  realized.  Two  crops  had  already 
l>cen  harvested  this  year  before  the  serious  ef- 
fects of  the  drought  were  felt. 

Sorghum  is  also  being  used  for  forage  as  well  as 
for  seed,  1,622,963  tons  of  this  crop  being  raised 
in  1900.  It  is  true  that  drought  injures  more  or 
leas  all  forms  of  feed,  but  the  greater  tlie  variety 
and  the  larger  the  number  of  resources,  the  less 
severe  the  attack.  Kaffir  corn  stands  the  drought 
l>etter  than  any  other  forage  plant.  There  were 
1,966,217  tons  raised  last  year  from  645,186 
acres,  and  a  larger  area  was  planted  this  year  than 
last.      At  the  beginning  of  the  dry  period,  there 


was  a  larger  number  of  stock  in  Kansas  than 
ever  lietore  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Some 
through  necessity,  others  through  fright,  have 
hurried  the  stock  to  market.  To  illustrate  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  ;  a  neighbor  of.  the  writer 
purchased  126  calves  in  Kansas  City  at  $126. 
Except  when  absolutely  necessary,  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  there  will  be  sufGcient  feed  to  carry 
them  to  a  successful  market  or  through  the  win- 
ter. So,  it  appears  that  diversity  of  crops  insures 
against  the  worst  forms  of  drought. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  more  points  at  which 
man  touches  nature,  the  greater  will  be  his  mas- 
tery over  it,  and  tlie  less  will  he  be  subject  to 
the  uncertainties  of  chance. 

Farmers  are  urged  by  Air.  Coburn,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  hold  on  to  their 
stock,  and  not  to  sell  at  present  low  prices.  Also, 
Paul  Morton,  second  vice-president  of  the  Santa 
Vi,  urges  the  same,  and  says  :  "I  think,  if  there 
is  any  corn  lo  be  had  anywhere  in  the  adjoining 
States,  we  wdl  be  glad  to  haul  it  into  Kansas,  at 
reduced  rates,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  provide 
feed  for  the  Kansas  live  stock." 

In  the  western  country,  where  the  fanners  de- 
pend mostly  upon  stock-raising,  a  tract  of  live, 
ten,  or  twenty  acres  can  be  irrigated  by  means 
of  wells  pumped  by  windmills  or  engines.  This 
small  tract  gives  a  large  yield  per  acre  in  the 
fonn  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  alfalfa,  enabling 
the    farmer    to    keep    pigs  and    cows   sufficient 
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for  home  use.  In  some  sections,  such  as  tlie  re- 
gion about  Gordon  City,  irrigation  is  practised 
on  a  large  scale. 

But,  without  further  discussion,  the  following 
table  will  show  the  extent  &nd  variety  of  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  Kansas  and  indicate  the 
relative  value  of  corn  to  that  of  other  ci-ops  : 

AORIOULTUBAL  PnODDCTS  OF  IHJO. 


Prod  acts. 

QnantlUes. 

ValneB. 

giJVteh-::::::::::::';-? 

»11.624.inB 

SW.IMfl 
3aj»1.83S 

Cotton .'!!!!!!!  !;;!!!!,'ibB. 

if 

Millet  and  HunBarlan...  tons 
Sorghum :  (or  syrap  oc  sngar. . 

."■Si 

ti.sse 

Tirwrttr ;; 

'ijs7,m 

Aitaifr*" "• 

B.SM.BW 

Prafrle  grsBS  under  fence!  " 

!i'«fS.f.rpS.v.;i,»:.. 

1.689,458 

S.S13.08a 

In  addition  to  these,  the  products  of  live  stock 
amounted  to  |167,0I4,901,  and  those  of  gardens 
and  orchards  marketed  amounted  to  11,276,388. 


Perhaps  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  alt  prod- 
ucts for  1901  would  be  as  follows  :  Wheat,  »50,- 
000,000;  live  stock,  $60,000,000;  corn,  «15,- 
000,000;  other  products,  820,000,000,  making 
a  total  of  1145,000,000.  This  is  not  a  bad  show- 
ing when  compared  with  the  products  of  1900, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  Kansas,  which 
amounted  to  $187,796,406. 

It  is  greater  than  the  product  of  1897,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  good  years,  it  being  valued 
at  only  $136,355,298.  According  to  Secretary 
Cobum,  Kansas  ranks  high  as  a  wheat  and  com 
producing  State.  In  comparison  with  other 
States,  the  product  of  the  last  five  years  is  aafo!- 


llUnolB. . 
Xebraebi 


People  who  imagine  that  Kansas  is  an  uncer- 
tain crop  State  should  consider  carefully  this 
statement  from  wholly  reliable  si 


Kansas  does  something  besides  raising  corn  and 
wheat.  It  is  rapidly  developing  the  products  of 
wealtli  under  the  earth's  surface.  Its  mineral 
resources  ai-e  continually  growing.  Its  coal, 
zinc,  lead,  cement,  oil,  gas,  salt,  and  clay  prod- 
ucts are  of  immense  value  and  service  to  the 
State.  This  will  continue  to  develop,  even  though 
agriculture  should  decline. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  products  of 
Kansas  for  1899,  which,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, were  considerably  increased  in  1900  : 

Value  of  Each  of  the  Mineral  Products  of  Kansas 

FOR  1899. 


Name  of  Product. 


Non-metallic  Products. 

Coal tons. 

Coke 

Salt,  without  cooperage bbls.- 

Cooperage bbls. 

Clay  products 

Gypsum-cement  plaster tons. 

Gypeum-land  plaster tons. 

Stone,  building  (estimated) c.  yds. 

Stone,  crushed,  for  railroad  ballast 

Natural  gas 

Oil,  crude bbls. 

Oil,  refined,  including  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 

Hydraulic  cement bbls. 

Lime  (estimated) 

Sand  (estimated) 


Value 

for  urn. 


15,124,248 

250,000 

700,200 

428,540 

415,790 

282,748 

4,902 

260,000 

800,000 

267,500 

52,187 

225,700 

68,000 

65,000 

50,000 


Value  of  Each  of  the  Mineral  Products  of  Kansas 

FOR  1890. 


Name  of  Product. 

Value  for  1899. 

Metallic  Products. 

Zinc  ore.  68.809  tons,  worth  $2,818,831,  yield- 
ing metallic  zinc tons 

S8.720.783 

Lead  ore,  6,733.80  tons,  worth  1364,311,  yield- 
ing metallic  lead tons 

449,844 

Smelting  Products. 

Zinc  smelting tons 

Lead  smeitinir tons 

0,056,860 

150,000 

Argentine  refinery tons 

20,028,385 

Totals 

188,880,612 

Without  doubt,  1901  will  show  an  aggregate 
increase  in  tlie  mineral  products  of  Kansas. 

MANUFACTURING    INTERESTS. 

While  Kansas  is  not  a  manufacturing  State, 
she  has  a  few  large  manufacturing  industries  and 
a  large  number  of  small  ones.  The  great  pack- 
ing-houses of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  yield  immense 
products  of  wealth  annually.  The  great  smelt- 
ing industries  and  flour  mills  also  yield  large 
returns.  Cement  factories  and  vitrified  brick 
plants  add  not  a  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  use  of  oil,  and  especially  of  gas,  in  manu- 
facturing is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  There  are 
many  small  concerns  that,  manufacture  useful 
products  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  Imple- 
ments and  furniture,  clothing,  cigars,  chemicals, 
etc.,  are  gradually  gaining  ground.  But  the 
handling  of  the  raw  products  of  the  soil  in  flour- 
ing mills,  packing- houses,  smelters,  cement,  salt, 
and  brick  factories,  are  the  chief  manufacturing 
industries. 


FINANCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

Kansas  was  never  in  a  better  condition,  finan- 
cially, than  at  the  present  time.  The  banks  have 
large  deposits  from  a  large  number  of  depositors, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  farmers,  laborers,  and 
stock- raisers.  Money  is  plentiful  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  good  farm  lands,  and  in 
some  instances  money  has  been  offered  for  5  and 
5^  per  cent.  In  some  instances,  banks  have 
purchased  securities  at  a  lower  rate  in  order  to 
keep  their  money  in  use.  There  are  about  $70,- 
000,000  of  deposits  now  in  the  banks  of  Kansas. 
The  greater  amount  of  this  is  by  small  depositors, 
so  that  it  is  widely  diffused.  The  banks  are  all 
in  fine  condition.  The  only  diflBculty  they  have 
met  is  in  the  slowness  of  loans  on  account  of  the 
full -handed  condition  of  the  people. 

Farm  mortgages  have  been  liquidated  during 
the  last  four  years  until  the  indebtedness  is  no 
longer  burdensome  to  the  community.  Borrow- 
ers have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
gradually  decreasing  rates  of  interest,  and  have 
renewed  old  mortgages  at  lower  rates. 

There  is  everywhere  manifested  a  permanency 
of  business  interests  which  is  conducive  to 
prosperity.  The  permanent  organization  of  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  has 
ft  tendency  to  tide  over  any  temporary  depression 
like  that  caused  by  the  recent  drought.  This 
prosperity  and  permanency  are  conducive  to  the 
confidence  of  the  financial  world,  and,  consequent- 
ly, to  lower  rates  of  interest,  so  that  only  an  ex- 
cessive demand  would  now  perceptibly  raise  the 
rate  of  interest. 

The  past  four  years  have  witnessed  results  of 
business  prosperity  in  various  ways.  The  towns 
of  the  State  are  rapidly  improving.  Dirt  roads 
are  giving  place  to  brick  and  asphalt  pavements  ; 
old  wooden  sidewalks  to  permanent  foundations 
of  stone  and  brick  ;  old  buildings  are  renovated, 
and  a  large  number  of  new  business  blocks  and 
dwellings  are  being  erected.  Town  improvements, 
such  as  better  lighting  and  better  water-supply, 
and,  in  some  instances,  better  transportation,  are 
observed.  New  churches  and  schoolhouses  of 
improved  architectural  style  are  being  built.  Dur- 
ing these  four  years  the  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  $645,903,789. 

The  railroad  traffic  is  very  large,  all  of  the 
great  lines  running  through  Kansas  being  worked 
to  their  fullest  capacity.  Passenger  trains  are 
crowded,  and  all  available  freight  cars  are  in  use. 
The  exodus  to  Oklahoma  on  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  reservation,  and  the  immense  passenger 
traffic  occasioned  by  people  going  away  to  escape 
the  heat  and  to  attend  conventions,  have  made 
crowded  trains.  The  roads  of  the  Southwest 
will  have  a  good  season. 
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FOP  CL  ATI  ON. 

Tho  population  of  Kansas  has  not  increased 
much  during  the  last  ten  years.  Quite  an  emi- 
gration out  of  tlie  State  during  the  period  of 
depression,  and  the  large  number  of  emigrants 
to  Oklahoma,  nearly  overbalance  the  natural 
increase.  In  1890,  the  total  population  was 
1,427,096  :  in  1900,  1,444,708. 

But  it  is  an  American-born  population,  and 
tlie  foreigners  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
are  practically  Americanized.  The  foreign  im- 
migration to  the  State  is  very  small,  and  there  is 
bein?  built  up  a  sturdy  native  population  of  strong 
characteristics  and  practical  business  instincts. 

The  population  is  marked  by  thrift  and  energy, 
and  adesire  for  education  as  a  means  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Also, 
there  are  those  who  love  learning  and  art  and 
culture  because  of  their  elevating  influences. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are  temperate  in  speech, 
thought,  habits,  and  practices,  and  comparatively 
few  are  intemperate.  Sometimes  more  is  said 
and  heard  of  these  few  than  should  be  said,  and 
much  leas  is  said  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  who  represent  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

While  Kansas  is  in  the  interior,  far  from  N"ew 
York,  the  great  financial  center  of  tlie  United 


States  and  the  future  financial  center  of  the 
world,  the  people  of  Kansas  realize  the  pros- 
perity of  the  present  and  have  faith  in  their  fu- 
ture greatness,  and  are  ready  to  demonstrate  by 
thrift,  energy,  and  earnestness  of  purpose  that 
they  are  correct.  Losses  have  been  incurred, 
prospects  blighted ,  the  people  have  become 
frightened,  the  croaker  and  the  fakir  have  done 
their  work  ;  but  Kansas  is  too  rich,  too  strong, 
too  well  organized,  to  permit  any  of  these  ob- 
stacles to  influence  seriously  her  prosperity.  The 
momentum  of  success  of  the  past  four  yeare  will 
tide  her  over  the  present  episode  of  the  drought. 
To  the  farmer,  the  drought  carries  its  peculiar 
lesson.  It  will  cause  him  to  exercise  greater 
precautions  in  planting  a  larger  acreage  of  alfalfa 
and  kaffir  corn, — the  great  feed -produce  re  in  dry 
climates.  He  will  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  about 
early  and  late  planting,  and  about  midsummer 
planting.  Stock-raisers  will  take  greater  precau- 
tions about  water-supply  and  surplus  feed.  A 
new  impulse  wiU  be  given  to  irrigation,  as  well  as 
to  other  safeguards  against  the  dronglit.  And 
possibly  the  greater  lesson  will  be  learned,  that, 
having  had  five  years  of  plenty,  a  little  loss  in 
prospective  wealth  may  make  the  people  of 
Kansas  grateful  for  their  niiriierous  blessings. 


HERBERT   B.  ADAMS:   A  SKETCH. 

BY  RICHARD   T.  ELY. 


IN  the  death  of  Dr.  Herlxtrt  B.  Adams  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  loses  another  one 
of  that  brilliant  group  of  men  wliom  President 
Oilman  gatliefed  about  him  twftiity-five  years 
ago,  and  one  who  was  an  able  helper  in  making 
that  foundation  tlie  power  which  it  has  been  and 
still  is  ;  while  the  country  at  largo  has  to  mourn 
the  untimely  departure  of  a  great  educator. 

It  requires  but  a  few  lines  to  present  t!ie  main 
facts  of  this  peaceful,  smoothly  flowing  life.  Dr. 
Adams  came  of  old  Maasaclmsi-lts  slock.  Both 
on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  iiis  ancestors 
settled  in  the  Old  Bay  State  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  His  father  was  Na- 
thaniel Dickinson  Adams,  a  lumber  merchant 
and  selectman  of  Rhwtesbury,  Mass.,  and  his 
mother,  Harriet  Hastings.  It  was  in  Shuteabury 
that  Dr.  Adams  was  born,  April  16,  1850.  The 
fatoily  appear  soon  after  this  to  have  moved  to 
.■\mheret,  Mass.,  for  it  was  there  tliat  as  a  lad 
Dr.  Adams  attended  the  public  schools,  going 
from  Amherst  to  Phillips  Exeter  to  complete  his 
preparation  for  Amherst  College.  From  this  in- 
stitution Dr.  Adams  was  graduated  in  1872,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  It  is  said  that  as  a  boy 
he  wa«  a  natural  leader  among  his  playmates,  and 
that  at  Amherst  College  he  displayed  those  quali- 
ties of  leadership  which  were  ever  so  prominent 
in  his  character.  Soon  after  graduation  from 
Amherst,  Dr.  Adams  went  to  Heidelberg  TjBi- 
versity,  Germany,  where  he  was  given  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.,  "  fiumma  cam  laude,"  in  1876.  A 
few  years  later  I  was  a  student  at  Heidelberg, 
and  found  that  among  the  American  students 
whose  memory  was  cherished  by  the  faculty  was 
Dr.  Adams,  of  the  then  new  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, which  was  even  ^t  this  time  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  educators.  There  were 
then  at  least  four  conspicuous  names  in  the  facul- 
ty at  Heidelberg — viz.,  Bunsen,  Btuntschli,  Knies, 
KuQO  Fischer.  Alas  I  of  these  four  men  with 
world -reputation  8,  Kuno  Fischer  alone  survives. 
Dr.  Adams  and  I  studied  especially  under  both 
Knies  and  Bluntachli ;  I  taking  my  major  under 
the  former  economist,  he  his  major  under  the 
latter  political  scientist.  Dr.  Adams  always  cher- 
ished a  warm  admiration  for  Bluntschli,  and 
looked  upon  this  distinguished  German  professor 
as  his  master  ;  while  Bluntschli  ever  took  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  career  of  his  American  disciple  in 
Baltimore. 


In  the  year  1876,  when  Dr.  Adams  completed 
his  course  of  study  at  Heidelberg,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  began  its  history,  and  ha  be- 
came a  successful  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  and 
made  so  favorable  an  impression  upon  President 
Oilman  that  he  was  in  a  few  yeara  placed  iq 
charge  of  the  department  of  history  and  political 
science,  holding  ttiat  position  under  one  title  and 
another — associate,  associate  professor,  and  finnUy 
professor — from  1891  on,  until  his  resignation 
a  few  months  ago  on  account  of  failing  health. 
During  the  years  1878-81,  he  was  historical  lec- 
turer at  Smith  College,  and  from  1888  to  1891 
ht  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  "College  of 
Liberal  Arts  "  of  the  Chautauqua  system  of  edu- 
cation. My  impression  is,  however,  that  he  ra- 
tained  at  least  an  informal  connection  with  the 
Chautauqua  work  after  1891,  and  I  know  that 
his  interest  in  that  work  was  ever  keen  and  ap- 
preciative. In  1884,  Dr.  Adams  was  active  in 
organizing  the  American  Historical  Association, 
Among  his  associates  in  this  enterprise,  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White,  President  Cliarles  K,  Adams, 
and  the  late  Prof.  Justin  Winsor  are  prominently 
mentioned  ;  but  I  think  that  no  one  else  labored 
80  assiduously  aa  he  in   bringing  together_  ihe 
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men  wlio  founded  this  association,  and  it  was 
quite  natural  that  Le  should  be  chosen  its  first 
secretary  ;  also,  with  his  qualities,  equally  natural 
that  he  should  hold  the  position  until  the  sad 
condition  of  his  health  forced  him  to  resign  it  in 
December  last,  when  he  was  made  vice-president 
and  put  in  line  for  the  presidency. 

Dr.  Adams'  editorial  activity  was  especially 
prominent  among  his  various  lines  of  work. 
Early  in  his  university  career,  he  •  founded  the 
'  *  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Histor- 
ical and  Political  Science,"  and  had  at  the  time 
of  his  death  edited  some  forty  volumes  in  this 
series.  He  was  also  editor,  since  1887,  of  the 
series  of  monographs  entitled  '*  Contributions 
to  American  Educational  History,"  published  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  His 
own  monographs  were  chiefly  of  an  educational 
character,  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
**The  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities,"  **  The  College  of  William  and 
Mary,"  *<  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University 
of  Virginia."  Another  one  of  his  monographs 
bears  the  title  **  Maryland's  Influence  in  Found- 
ing a  National  Commonwealth  ;  "  and  this  mono- 
graph illustrates  his  keen  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  environment  in  its  historical, 
political,  and  social  significance.  But  his  largest 
work,  and  the  only  one  issued  in  book  form,  was 
'  his  *'Life  and  Writings  of  Jared  Sparks,"  pub- 
lished in  1893..  • 

Dr.  Adams'  health  began  to  fail  noticeably 
somewhat  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  last 
time  that  I  saw  him  was  in  December,  1899, 
.when  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  voyage — I  think 
to  Bermuda  or  Jamaica — in  search  of  health. 
He  showed  then  comparatively  few  evidences  of 
his  physical  breakdown,  and  I  hoped,  as  did  his 
other  friends,  that  rest  and  change  for  a  few 
months  would  restore  him  to  health  and  old-time 
vigor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year — 
1900-01 — he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he 
could  not  carry  forward  his  work,  and  he  be- 
came convinced  that  he  must  resign  his  position. 
The  trustees,  in  accepting  the  resignation,  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  their  appreciation  of  his 
eminent  services,  and  he  was  made  professor 
emeritus.  In  some  remarks  I  made  before  the 
Northwestern  Association  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Alumni  on  February  22  of  this  year,  I  still  ven- 
tured to  express  the  hope  that  Dr.  Adams  would 
be  spared  for  many  years,  and  although  less  ac- 
tive than  heretofore,  might  still  render  important 
services  to  education  and  history.  In  the  last 
letter  which  1  received  from  him  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  be  of  service 
to  the  department  of  history  and  political  science 


in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  watching  its 
further  development  and  assisting  it  with  friend- 
ly counsel.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  His  malady 
was  incurable,  and  he  succumbed  to  it  on  July  30. 
Since  his  death,  his  will  has  revealed  his  devo- 
tion to  the  university  with  which  his  memory 
will  ever  be  associated  ;  for  after  making  small 
bequests  to  Amherst  College  and  the  town  of 
Amherst,  and  one  of  $5,000  to  the  American 
Historical  Association,  the  rest  of  his  estate  is 
left  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  an 
*<H.  B.  Adams"  fund.  Dr.  Adams  was  never 
married,  and  his  will  shows  where  his  affections 
were  placed. 

A  few  years  younger  than  Dr.  Adams,  I  did 
not  begin  my  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  until 
the  fall  of  1881,  when  he  was  already  associate. 
I  found  him  cordial,  hopeful,  and  helpful.  I 
soon  discovered  that  capacity  for  leadership,  for 
rallying  men  about  him,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  as  one  of  his  prominent  traits.  I  think 
that  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  tak- 
ing the  initiative,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
others,  in  the  development  of  some  new  enter- 
prise or  the  foundation  of  some  new  institution, 
whether  this  was  a  university  club,  a  country 
school  for  boys,  the  Johns  Hopkins  studies,  or 
any  other  one  of  various  undertakings  with 
which  he  was  associated.  And  his  gifts  for  lead- 
ership were  recognized  in  other  ways  than  those 
already  mentioned.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
early  have  been  elected  a  trustee  of  Amheret 
College,  that  he  should  have  been  a  trustee  of 
the  '» Boys'  Country  School"  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  University  Club  of  that 
city,  as  it  also  was  that  other  important  universi- 
ties should  have  endeavored  to  draw  him  away 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  by  offers  of  important 
administrative  positions.  Some  of  these  we  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  ;  but  although  the  temp- 
tation was  once  in  particular  very  strong,  in  the 
end  his  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins always  triumphed. 

As  I  recall  his  careeT,  I  feel  that  Dr.  Vdams 
must  be  given  credit  for  inventiveness  in  large 
plans  and  boldness  in  the  executioil  of  them.  He 
always  had  some  plan  for  the  further  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  his  work  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  he  was  ever  cheerful  and  hopeful  about 
the  outcome  of  our  development.  I  cannot  re- 
call a  time  in  my  eleven  years  of  association  with 
him  when  he  was  really  despondent  about  the 
future. 

How  well  do  I  recall  the  humble  beginnings 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies  in  his- 
torical and  political  science — the  mother  of  similar 
series  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  One 
day  he  came  to  me,  showing  a  couple  of  reprints 
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of  brief  monographs,  already  used  elsewliere  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  local  New  England  society, 
and  outlining  a  plan  for  the  "studies."  These 
reprints  had  been  secured  at  trifling  expense,  and 
be  had  received  promise  of  a  small  guarantee 
fund.  These  reprints  did  not  present  a  very  im- 
posing appearance,  and  I  fear  that  I  did  not  re- 
spond to  his  suggestions  with  sufBcient  cheei'ful- 
ness.  But  Dr.  Adams  was  full  of  hope,  and  aaw 
the  future  in  what  was  insignificant.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  "studies"  do  not  contribute  to 
-'the  gayety  of  nations."  That  must  be  admitted. 
But  their  service  baa  been  great.  Everywhere 
in  our  broad  land  we  find  university  men  work- 
ing at  problems  of  bistorical  and  political  scholar- 
ship, and  also- — a  second  thing — working  to  pro- 
mote good  citizenship  ;  and  for  this  condition  of 
affairs  a  graat  deal  is  due  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  studies  in  historical  and  political 
science. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  his  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Historical  Association, 
the  beginnings  of  which,  bo  far  as  they  took  place 
■n  liis  office,  I  followed  with  interest.  But  I 
u.  ast  not  forget  to  mention  how  helpful  he  proved 
to  me  when,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  econo- 
mists, I  was  active  in  organizing  the  American 
Ek:onomic  Association.  We  bad  the  benefit  of 
his  cheerful  counsel  in  the  early  days  of  our 
movement,  and  in  September,  1885,  at  Saratoga, 
when  our  association  was  finally  established,  he 
was  most  helpful. 

I  often  talked  with  Dr.  Adams  about  his  edi- 
torial work  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which 
began  two  years  after  the  event  just  mentioned. 
His  discussion  of  his  plans  and  ideas  showed  that 
he  always  had  at  heart  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, and  always  the  promotion  of  human  wel- 
fare through  education.  Dr.  Adams  was  always 
interested  in  efforts  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
masses  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  ; 
and  I  think  that  he  must  have  been  highly  grat- 
ified when  he  received  from  Chancellor  George 
William  Curtis  the  Regents'  prize  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Stale  of  New  York  for  the  best  mono- 
graph on  university  extension. 

In  recalling  what  I  remember  about  Dr. 
Adams,  one  thing  that  is  especially  promment  in 
my  mind  is  bis  talent  for  discovering  the  capaci- 
ties of  young  men.  We  were  continually  talk- 
ing about  "our  boys  ;  "  and  what  has  impi-essed 
me  strongly  in  this  connection  has  been  his  in- 
sight, his  genius,  in  discovering  talent  where 
others  did  not  see  it,  and  the  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  concealed,  coveied-up,  latent 


talent.  I  remember  that  years  ago  a  gentleman 
who  now  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  leader  in  bis 
own  line  told  me  that  Dr.  Adams  was  the  first 
one  to  encourage  him  to  believe  that  he  could 
make  something  of  himself.  And  is  it  not  a 
great  thing,  a  very  great  thing,  in  a  teacher  to 
see  capacity,  to  nurse  it  gently  in  early  and  feeble 
days  and  help  it  bring  forth  fruit  in  maturity? 


Some  teachers  in  their  critical  severity  seem  to 
have  a  repressing  influence  ;  but  Dr.  Adams  was 
always  positive  and  constructive  in  his  work,  and 
consciously  so.  I  believe  that  every  one  who 
ever  studied  under  him  will  say  that  be  never 
felt  repressed  by  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
encouraged  in  making  the  most  of  his  talents. 

In  passing  judgment  on  Dr.  Adams,  it  must 
be  remember^  that  he  began  his  work  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  that  along  several  lines  he 
was  a  pioneer  in  this  country,  others  now  build- 
ing on  foundations  which  he  laid. 

In  closing  this  brief,  personal  sketch, — and  aa 
I  understand  it,  that  is  what  the  editor  of  the 
Rbvikw  of  Reviews  desires, — I  wish  to  offer  my 
tribute  to  the  services  of  my  former  colleague, 
who  has  established  for  himself  aa  honorable 
and  permanent  place,  not  simply  in  the  truly 
great  educational  history  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  but  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
United  States. 


ROBERT  KOCH   AND   HIS  WORK. 

BY  HERMANN  M.  BIGGS.  M.D. 


ROBERT. KOCH  is  undoubtedly  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished figure  which  has  appeared  In 
tho  medical  world  during  the  last  two  decades. 
The  foundations  of  tJie  great  advances  in  bacte- 
riology which  have  especially  marked  this  period 
were  laid  by  the  work  of  Pasteur,  Lister,  and 
others,  previous  to  1880  ;  but  since  that  date  no 
one  has  contributed  as  mucb  to  its  progress  and 
to  the  general  progress  of  scicniiiic  medicine  as 
lie.  Not  only  have  his  discoveries  in  bacteri- 
ology been  nionientous,  but  his  earlier  work  in 
improving  the  methods  and  technique  of  bacteri- 
ological investigation  largely  contributed  to  mak- 
ing possible  the  rapid  development  which  has 
since  occurred. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Koch's  work  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  discoveries  in  bactei-i- 
ology  have  fortned  the  basis  of  almost  all  the 
great  advances  in  medicine,  and  in  surgery  as 
distinct  from  medicine,  wliich  liave  characterized 
the  concluding  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Robert  Koch  was  born  in  Clausthal,  Hanover, 
on  December  II,  1843,  and  he  is  therefore  about 
fifty-eight  yeare  of  age.  He  studied  medicine 
from  1862  to  1866,  and  graduated  in  the  latter 
year  from  the  University  of  GotLingen.  He 
began  practising  his  profession  at  Langenhagen, 
but  later  settled  at  Racknitz,  in  Poseii.  From 
1872  to  1880,  he  was  district  physician  in  a  small 
viJlage^WolIstein .  It  was  during  this  latter 
period,  1872  to  1880,  that  he  began  the  studies 
in  bacteriology  wiiich  have  since  made  him  dis- 
tinguished. As  the  result  of  his  admirable  con- 
tributions on  anthrax,  published  in  1876,  and  on 
the  traumatic  infectious  diseases,  published  in 
1878,  he  was  tendered  an  appointment,  in  1880, 
in  the  Imperial  Health  Office,  and  he  then  re- 
moved to  Berlin,  Prom  this  time,  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  reports  issued  from  the  Imperial 
Health  Office.  In  1883,  he  was  made  Privy 
Councilor,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  director 
of  the  WW  Hygienic  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  and  professor  in  the  medical  iaculty. 
On  his  return  from  Egypt,  Italy,  and  India,  in 
1884,  where  he  went  as  the  head  of  the  German 
Cholera  Cummission,  he  was  decorated  by  the 
Emperor  and  received  100,000  marks  from  the 
government,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
discovery  of  the  cholera  bacillus.  In  1885,  he 
was  sent  to  France  by  the  German  Government 
as  cholera  commissioner.  In  1891,  the  Institute 
for  Infectious  Diseases,  with  an  attached  hospital 


containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  bods,  was  es- 
tablished by  the  government,  and  Koch  was  ap- 
pointed director.  This  institute  is  one  of  the 
four  or  five  great  institutions  whicii  have  been 
established,  in  recent  years,  in  Europe  for  re- 
search work  in  medicine.  The  great  institute 
in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Parts, 
and  the  British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine 
are  similar  to  it  in  most  respects.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  recently  established  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  in  New  York  City  may 
bear  a  similar  relation  to  scientific  medicine  in 
the  United  States  that  these  somewhat  older  in- 
stitutions do,  respectively,  in  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  in  Berlin 
has  a  large  staff  of  able  investigators,  and  many 
important  contributions  to  scientific  medicine 
have  emanated  from  it  since  its  establishment 
under  the  direction  of  Koch. 

Personally,  Koch  is  a  most  approachable  man, 
kindly  in  his  relations  with  his  associates  and  as- 
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sistants,  and  a  most  industrious  and  enthusiastic 
worker.  He  has  the  power,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  his  own  scien- 
tific spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

His  earliest  important  contributions  to  bacteri- 
ology related  to  anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  a  dis- 
ease which  is  very  prevalent  in  cattle  and  sheep 
in  some  countries,  and  especially  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  As  early  as  1863,  the  French  scientist 
Davaine  first  claimed  to  have  demonstrated  that 
the  cause  of  anthrax  was  a  bacillus  ;  but  it  was 
Koch  w^ho,  in  1876,  confirmed  the  observations 
of  Davaine,  worked  out  the  life  history  of  this 
organism,  and  showed  conclusively  its  casual  re- 
lation to  this  disease.  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  this  bacillus,  as  it  was  the  first  discovered  of 
all  the  microorganisms  which  have  proved  to  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  infectious  diseases  in  ani- 
mals and  man,  and  it  has  been  the  studv  of  an- 
thrax  which  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  most 
of  our  recent  bacteriological  knowledge. 

Koch  in  the  following  years  also  contributed 
some  most  important  communications  on  the 
traumatic  infectious  diseases,  septicsBmia,  pyaemia 
(blood-poisoning),  eiysipelas,  etc.,  which  attract- 
ed wide  attention  in  the  medical  profession.  The 
work,  however,  which  first  brought  him  very 
prominently  forward  and  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  scientific  investigators,  and  which  will 
serve  for  all  time  to  connect  his  name  with  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the  history 
of  medicine,  was  in  connection  with  tuberculosis. 
In  March,  1882,  he  presented  before  the  Berlin 
Physiological  Society  a  communication  on  the 
etiology  of  tuberculosis  in  which  he  detailed  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  regard  to  the  cau- 
sation of  tuberculosis  and  described  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  So  thorough  and  complete  was  this 
work,  so  careful  were  its  observations,  and  so 
well  founded  its  deductions,  notwithstanding  the 
newness  of  the  field  in  which  he  was  working, 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  invention  of  many  of  the  meth- 
ods employed,  that  innumerable  investigations 
made  since  that  time  have  produced  no  impor- 
tant modifications  in  it. 

The  problem  then  solved  was  of  greater  im- 
portance to  humanity,  and  more  far  reaching  in 
its  effects  on  scientific  medicine,  than  any  single 
one  since  presented  or  likely  to  follow. 

It  placed  tuberculosis  definitely  in  the  class  of 
the  infectious  and  preventable  diseases,  and  re- 
sulted in  entirely  removing  the  prevalent  belief 
in  the  common  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
disease.  It  also  produced  most  important  modi- 
fications in  other  respects  of  our  conception  of 
the  nature  and  causation  of  this  disease,  and  of 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  its  restriction.     Tu- 


berculosis is  by  far  the  most  widely  distributed, 
the  most  prevalent,  and  the  most  fatal  to  which 
both  human  beingis  and  many  species  of  animals 
are  subject.  In  some  cities, — as  Vienna,  for 
example, — it  causes  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  all 
the  deaths  occurring  during  the  adult  period  of 
life,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  easily  preventable  of  all  tlie  in- 
fectious diseases.  The  death  rate  from  tubercu- 
losis in  New  York  City  has  decreased  more  than 
35  per  cent,  since  the  announcement  of  Koch's 
discovery,  but  still  nearly  10,000  deaths  a  year 
are  caused  by  it.  These  facts  suggest  some  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus. 

The  next  work  possessing  wide  general  inter- 
est was  the  discovery  of  the  microorganism 
causing  epidemic  or  Asiatic  cholera,  usually 
called  the  Koch  comma  bacillus.  The  investiga- 
tions'leading  to  this  discovery  were  undertaken 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  cholera  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  German  Government  to 
study  this  disease.  These  investigations  were 
carried  on  mainly  in  Egypt  and  India,  and  were 
instigated  by  the  extension  of  cholera  from  cen- 
tral Asia  along  the  routes  of  travel  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrims  to  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Europe  in 
1883  and  1884.  The  discovery  of  the  cholera 
bacillus  and  tlie  observations  which  followed  it 
have  given  us  full  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  means  by  which  cholera  is  transmitted,  and 
has  made  possible  the  rapid  and  accurate  differ- 
entiation of  epidemic  cholera  from  cholera  mor- 
bus, which  it  so  much  resembles.  It  has  fur- 
ther made  possible  the  formulation  of  intelligent, 
rational,  and  effective  preventive  measures  when 
cases  of  cholera  appear  in  civilized  communities. 
How  effective  these  measures  are  may  be  judged 
by  the  results  in  dealing  with  this  disease  in  New 
York  City  in  1892,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  Hamburg.  During  the  period  when 
cholera- in  fee  ted  ships  were  lying  in  the  lower 
bay,  twelve  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  occurred  in 
widely  separated  points  in  the  tenement -house 
districts  of  New  York  City.  Under  the  skillful 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
diagnosis  in  these  cases  was  rapidly  established, 
and  preventive  measures  so  effectively  enforced 
that  in  no  single  instance  did  a  secondary  case 
occur  after  information  was  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  of  the  possible  existence  of  a 
case  of  this  disease.  Such  results  in  the  re- 
striction of  such  an  infectious  disease  as  Asiatic 
cholera  can  only  be  obtained  when  intelligent 
preventive  means  can  be  employed,  directed 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

We  have  passed  over  without  mention  much 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Koch,  including  that  upon 
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disinfection  and  disinfectants,  which  was  most 
important  at  the  time,  but  which  has  to  a  large 
extent  been  forgotten,  because  it  has  been  so 
much  overshadowed  by  other  much  more  im- 
portant investigations. 

In  1890  came  tlie  announcement  by  Koch  of 
the  separation  from  cultures  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  of  a  substance  called  by  him  tuberculin — 
the  so-called  Koch  lymph — which  has  a  specific 
influence  on  the  tuberculous  processes.  Koch 
maintained  that  in  favorable  cases  the  use  of  this 
remedy  in  a  prescribed  way  by  hypodermic  in- 
jection would  produce  a  healing  of  the  diseased 
tissues.  He  showed  that  in  animals  and  human 
beings  suffering  with  tuberculosis  the  injection 
of  minute  quantities  of  this  substance  was  fol- 
lowed by  general  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  an  acute  inflammatory  reaction  around 
the  areas  of  tuberculous  disease,  wherever  in  the 
body  these  might  be  situated.  The  use  of  much 
larger  quantities  in  normal  individuals  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  symptoms.  At  this  time  we  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  specific  chemical  sub- 
stances produced  by  bacteria  in  the  media  in 
which  they  grew  or  contained  in  their  bodies, 
and  this  announcement,  rather  because  it  was  by 
the  discoverer  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  than  be- 
cause it  was  a  new  cure  for  tuberculosis,  produced 
a  profound  sensation  both  in  lay  and  medical 
circles  in  Europe  and  America.  The  conclusion 
was  at  once,  and  quite  too  hastily,  drawn  that  at 
last  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  of  all 
the  most  fatal  to  the  human  race  had  been  found, 
and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1890  thousands 
of  medical  practitioners  and  scientists  flocked  to 
Berlin  to  obtain  more  detailed  information  of  the 
manner  of  preparation  and  use  of  this  remedy. 
Extravagant  hopes  were  held  as  to  its  value, 
although  Koch  had  distinctly  laid  down  the  limi- 
tations of  the  curative  possibilities  of  tuberculin 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  confining  its  use  to 
the  comparatively  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  remedy  soon  fell  into  undeserved  popular 
discredit,  owing  to  its  frequent  use  in  unsuitable 
cases,  its  administration  in  too  large  doses,  and 
the  neglect  of  certain  precautions,  which  had 
been  specifically  described.  The  fact  seemed  to 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  power  of  this  agent  to  do 
harm,  if  improperly  employed,  was  much  greater 
than  its  power  to  do  good. 

Much  undeserved  criticism  has  been  passed 
upon  Koch  and  his  work  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  tuberculin  to  fulfill  the  popular  anticipa- 
tions.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
from  the  beginning  Koch's  expressions  as  to  its 
practical  value  were  far  more  guarded  than  those 
of  his  followers,  and  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
the  sensational  and  extravagant  claims  made  by 


the  daily  press  or  by  interested  charlatans  ;  nor 
can  wonder  be  expressed  that  even  the  most  con- 
servative might  be  led  to  hope  for  great  results 
by  the  discovery  of  a  substance  derived  from  the 
tubercle  bacillus  and  having  a  specific  and  extraor- 
dinarily powerful  influence  on  the  tuberculous 
processes.  While  tuberculin  has  not  shown  it- 
self to  be  in  any  sense  an  absolute  specific  for  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis,  yet  it  is  of  proven  value  in 
the  treatment  of  selected  cases,  and  the  reaction 
following  its  use  is  pathognomonic  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  disease.  More  than  this,  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  discovery  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
results  have  been  second  only  to  the  discovery  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  itself. 

How  unjust  have  been  the  criticisms  of  this 
work,  and  how  far  the  facts  have  sustained 
Koch's  original  contention,  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  extracts  from  a  second  paper  read 
by  him  at  the  recent  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
in  London.     He  said  : 

When  in  the  year  1890  1  made  my  first  exact  com- 
munication  regarding  tuberculin,  I  was  able  to  iraint  to 
two  important  properties  of  this  medicament — ^namely, 
its  power  to  produce  specific  reactions  in  persons  suffer- 
ing from  tubercular  disease,  and  its  therapeutic  effi- 
ciency if  used  for  a  length  of  time. 

With  reference  to  the  former  property,  1  expressed 
myself  in  the  following  words :  "  I  believe  I  do  not  go 
too  far  when  I  assume  that  the  medicament  will  in  fu- 
ture be  an  indispensable  aid  to  diagnosis.  It  will  en- 
able one  to  diagnose  doubtful  cases  of  incipient  phthisis 
even  when  one  fails  to  obtain  certain  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  by  finding  bacilli  or  elastic  fibers 
in  the  sputum,  or  by  the  physical  examination.*' 

I  come  now  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  tuberculin, 
and  of  this,  too,  I  maintain  that  it  is  completely  proved, 
provided— and  on  this  I  have  insisted  from  the  first — 
that  its  application  be  restricted  to  still  curable  cases— 
i.e.,  to  those  which  are  not  yet  too  far  advanced  and 
not  complicated  with  other  morbid  processes  caused  by 
streptococci,  staphylococci,  pneumococci,  influenza  bac- 
teria, etc. 

The  rules  which  experience  has  prescribed  for  the 
treatment  with  tuberculin  may,  therefore,  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Only  patients  that  have  no  fever,  and  in  whom  the 
process  has  not  advanced  too  far,  are  suited  for  th^ 
treatment.  2.  One  begins  with  a  very  small  dose,  and  in- 
creases it  so  8lo^\ly  that  only  very  slight  reactions,  or 
even  none,  take  place.  3.  If  reactions  take  place,  tuber- 
culin must  not  be  injected  again  till  the  temperature 
has  been  normal  for  one  or  several  days.  4.  The  treat- 
ment with  tuberculin  must  be  repeated  until,  after  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  months,  the  capability  of  reac- 
tion is  permanently  extinct. 

As  to  the  therapeutic  effect  of  tuberculin,  I  said  on 
that  occasion  :  *'*■  The  main  thing  in  the  new  treatment 
is  that  it  begin  as  early  as  possible.  The  incipient  stage 
of  phthisis  is  to  be  its  proper  aim,  because  it  is  against 
that  it  can  fully  develop  all  its  power.''  And  in  another 
place,  "  After  this  experience  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  incipient  phthisis  can  be  cured  by  the  medicament 
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with  certainty."  Since  thai  time,  I  have  had  very  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  tuber- 
culin, and  have  invariably  been  able  to  convince  myself 
anew  of  the  correctness  of  the-  statements  I  made  then. 
I  therefore  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  tuberculin  is 
an  indispensable  aid  to  diagnosis  and  a  very  effective 
remedy  for  incipient  phthisis.  In  proof  of  the  diagnostic 
value  of  tuberculin  I  point  to  its  extensive  use  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  According 
to  the  calculations  which  Voges  had  collated  from 
numerous  reports,  and  according  to  the  careful  investi- 
gations of  Eber,  it  gives,  if  properly  applied,  correct 
diagnoses  in  97  to  98  cases  in  100.  Considering  that  the 
diagnosis  is  made  by  a  single  injection  of  tuberculin, 
and  that  errors  caused  by  accidental  rise  of  tempera- 
ture due  to  other  causes  are  not  entirely  excladed,  this 
is  a  splendid  result.  Moreover,  the  injection  of  tuber- 
culin into  cattle,  of  which  we  may  safely  say  that  it  has 
now  been  performed  in  millions  of  cases,  has  shown 
that  it  is  absolutely  free  of  danger ;  at  least,  not  a  sin- 
gle case  of  its  having  caused  any  injury  to  health  has 
ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  human 
beings,  however,  the  conditions  of  the  diagnostic  use  of 
tuberculin  are  considerably  more  favorable,  for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  extort  the  diagnosis  by  a  single  injection, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  give  so  large  a  dose,  or  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  rest 
content  with  a  quite  slight  reaction,  but  must  then 
repeat  the  test^  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
error. 

Koch's  recent  address  before  the  Tuberculosis 
Congress  in  London  has  naturally  attracted  wide 
attention  in  both  the  lay  and  medical  press  of 
this  country  and  Great  Britain.  Under  any  con- 
ditions, an  address  from  him,  especially  before 
such  a  body,  would  have  aroused  mucli  interest. 
In  the  present  instance,  this  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  decided  opinion  expressed  in  it 
of  his  belief  in  the  difference  between  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis,  supported  by  experi- 
mental proof  that  human  tuberculosis  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  the  bovine  species.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  convei-se  of  this  proposi- 
tion— namelv,  that  bovine  tuberculosis  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  human  beings — is  difficult  of  con- 
vincing proof,  although  the  proof  of  the  first 
proposition  affords  considerable  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  trutli  of  the  second.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  incidental  evidence  tending  to 
corroborate  this  presumption,  but  it  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  to  have  been  proven. 
Many  of  the  comments  and  criticisms  passed  on 
the  address  seem  to  assume  that  he  maintains 
that  the  non-communicability  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis to  human  beings  is  an  established  fact. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  for  he  says  the  ques- 
tion of  the  susceptibility  of  man  to  bovine  tuber- 
culosis is  not  yet  absolutely  decided,  and  will  not 
admit,  at  present,  of  absolute  decision  ;  but  he 
maintains  that  we  are  already  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  if  such  a  susceptibility  really  exists, 
the  infection  of  human  beings  is  but  a  very  rare 


occurrence.  He  estimates  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fection, by  the  milk  and  flesh  of  tuberculous 
cattle,  and  the  butter  made  of  their  milk,  as 
hardly  greater  than  thai  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, which,  as  is  admitted  by  all  bacteriologists, 
is  of  very  rai'e  occurrence. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  assumed  by  many 
of  the  lay  writers  that  Kocli's  observations  in 
this  matter  are  new,  or  that  a  claim  to  originality 
is  made  for  this  view  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ob- 
servations are  not  new,  and  Koch  says,  "Our 
experiments  are  not  the  only  ones  that  have  led 
to  this  result."  He  refers  to  tlie  earlier  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  mentions  the  reports  of 
the  numerous  experiments  made  by  Chauveau, 
Giinther,  Harms,  Bollinger,  and  others,  who  fed 
calves,  swine,  and  goats  with  tuberculous  ma- 
terial. They  also  found  that  animals  fed  with 
the  milk  and  pieces  of  the  lungs  of  tuberculous 
cattle  always  fell  ill  of  tuberculosis,  whereas  those 
which  received  human  material  with  their  food 
did  not.  Comparative  investigations  regarding 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  have  been  made 
recently  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  Smith, 
Dinwiddle,  and  Frothingham,  and  their  results 
agree  with  those  reported  by  Koch.  He  only 
maintains  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  are 
absolutely  conclusive  because  the  methods  of  in- 
fection chosen  excluded  all  sources  of  error,  and 
carefully  avoided  everything  connected  with  the 
care  of  the  animals  which  might  have  a  disturb- 
ing effect  on  the  results.  Considering  all  these 
facts,  he  says  :  <'I  feel  justified  in  maintaining 
that  human  tuberculosis  differs  from  bovine  and 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  cattle.  It  seems  to  me 
very  desirable,  however,  that  these  experiments 
should  be  repeated  elsewhere,  in  order  that  all 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  assertion  may 
be  removed.'* 

It  may  be  added  that  so  important  are  his  con- 
clusions regarded  to  be  that  already  measures 
have  been  taken  by  the  German  and  British  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  Department  of  Health  of 
New  York  City,  to  repeat  his  experiment. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  after  a  connection 
for  many  years  with  the  sanitary  work  of  the 
great  city  of  New  York  I  have  come  more  and 
more  to  a  full  realization  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  preventive  medicine,  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities  held  out  by  it  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  Koch's  work  in  it  all.  In  esti- 
mating the  value  of  this  work,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  men  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  contribute  as  much  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  and  to  the  saving  of  life, 
and  to  the  real  progress  of  the  race,  as  Koch  has 
contributed. 
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BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS. 


WRITING  in  mid  August,  the  final  issue  is 
unknown  of  the  contest  between  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Association,  representing  that  share  of 
the  skilled  labor  in  iron,  steel,  and  tin  organized 
in  a  union.  Both  the  lesson  and  the  moral  of 
the  conflict  are  still  vague.  Its  details  are  yet 
jealously  concealed  by  each  combatant.  Even 
the  exact  number  engaged  is  subject  to  the  usual 
error  of  all  numerical  social  estimate. 

All  that  can  be  done  at  this  stage  is  to  put  the 
strike  in  its  relation  with  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  industry,  and  make 
clear  the  national*  industrial  environment,  the 
^^olicy,  and  the  opposing  ends  and  ideals,  leading 
each  combatant,  which  precipitated  the  first 
great  contest  between  such  of  its  labor  as  was 
organized — in  this  case  one- tenth  of  the  whole — 
and  one  of  the  new  mammoth  manufacturing 
corporations  which  have  so  affected  the  nerves 
and  imaginings  of  men  that  they  forget  that 
these,  too,  are,  by  the  conditioning  factors  of 
their  existence,  as  much  obedient  to  social  and 
economic  law  as  the  least  of  the  enterprises  they 
supplanted.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the  planet,  but 
the  center  of  the  system,  which  determines  the 
orbit  of  the  satellite. 

A  clear  conception  of  the  conditions  which 
underlie  a  strike,  in  its  nature  pathologic — an 
interruption  of  healthy  conditions — is  only  prac- 
ticable by  first  noting  the  usual  working  of  the 
industrial  organism.  One  real  difference,  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  all  differences,  be- 
tween the  industrial  systems  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  so  nearly  alike  that  they  often 
seem  similar,  though  not  identical,  halves  of  one 
whole,  is  that  collective  bargaining  has  increased 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  half  a  century,  but  is 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  dominance  in  the  United 
Republic.  The  mere  numerical  increase  of 
unions  is  less  here.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  plays  in  our  lal?or  the  part  of 
the  English  Trade  Union  Congress,  had  last  year 
850,000  members  and  1,017  local  unions.  The 
Trade  Union  Congress  liad,  in  1900,  1,225,- 
133  members,  having  grown  from  118,307  in 
1868.  If  the  Knights  of  Labor  be  added,  with 
200,000  members,  the  total  of  affiliated  unions 
here  is  a  little  over  1,050,000.  How  large  the 
unions  outside  either  of  these  general  organiza- 
tions, no   one  can   tell.     In   the    United  King- 


dom, Mr.  J.  Burnett,  in  his  report  on  traae- 
unions  in  1898,  found  1,267  trade-unions,  with 
1,644,591  members.  Yet  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  half  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  except  in  cotton,  its  workers  are  less  nu- 
merous. New  York  State,  with  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  in 
1898  only  a  little  over  a  tenth  of  the  number, 
172,340,  there  enrolled  in  unions.  No  estimate 
of  unions  in  this  country  makes  them  numerically 
equal  to  English  unions,  and  their  probable  pro- 
})ortion  here  to  population  is  one-half  that  in 
England. 

In  spite  of  tlie  dubious  outcome  of  the  Eng- 
lish machinists'  strike  three  years  ago,  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  there  steadily  tends  to- 
ward a  system  in  which  local  unions,  acting 
through  a  central  committee,  face,  yearly,  local 
firriis  united  by  their  trade  organization.  This 
process  is  almost  complete  in  the  coal  trade,  the 
last  step  in  forcing  in  doubting  mine-owners 
having  been  taken,  not  by  the  men,  but  by  the 
masters.  The  cotton  trade  has  an  organization 
nearly  as  complete,  particularly  among  the  spin- 
ners. The  industry,  devotion,  and  personal  in- 
terest of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  have  given 
this  development  a  record  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete than  any  like  history  and  analysis  of  the 
organization  of  labor,  issued  just  as  the  failure 
of  a  great  strike  challenged  the  entire  system 
under  it.  Accounts  are  examined  in  these  con- 
ferences, cost  sheets  and  records  of  sales  laid 
bare,  and  the  representatives  of  labor  are  admit- 
ted, in  this  consultation,  to  all  the  secrets  of  cap- 
ital in  the  joint  work  of  production  necessary  to 
a  fair  bargain  on  wages. 

Nothing  comparable  to  this  exists  in  the  Ameri- 
can system,  to  which  it  has  many  points  of  ap- 
parent superiority,  though  whether  it  creates  a 
more  efficient  and  prosperous  industrial  system 
is  the  precise  issue  now  being  threshed  out  by 
the  merciless  competition  of  international  com- 
merce, in  which  American  industrial  methods 
are  not  taking  a  second  place.  It  is  well  to  have 
a  say  about  wages.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  there  are  wages 
about  which  to  have  a  say.  Whether  superior  or 
not,  representing  advance  or  arrest,  the  English 
system  is  not  ours.  Such  annual  agreements  as 
are  made  here  on  wages  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal accept  the  current  market  price    without  a 
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scrutiny  of  books  or  accounts.  So  far  from  going 
on  to  that  cumulative  control  over  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  wages,  hours,  and  the  control  of 
business  enjoyed  by  English  unions,  the  power 
of  the  American  labor  union  has  moved  in  a 
different  and  descending  curve. 

Tiie  normal  and  disheartening  history  of  trade- 
unions  in  this  country  begins  with  their  organiza- 
tion under  easier  conditions,  less  onerous  laws, 
and  a  freer  social  system,  which,  as  De  Tocque- 
ville  observed  two  generations  ago,  facilitates  the 
creation  of  independent,  un watched,  and  unli- 
censed though  lawful  societies  at  every  point. 
This  country  swarms  with  organizations.  **  Tres 
facit  collegium  "  (three  make  a  society)  describes 
us.  No  three  Americans  can  be  long  together 
without  fruiting  into  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  spending  most  of  their  time  managing  the 
machinery  of  their  organization. 

There  was  resistance  to  the  first  steps  of  union 
organization  in  this  country,  but  it  was  brief  and 
bloodless.     Over  and  over  again,  as  every  reader 
will  bear  witness  in  his  own  observation,  the  union 
is  formed  without  resistance.    It  grows.     It  is  ac- 
cepted, generally,  without  protest  by  employers. 
Wages  and  hours,  while  sometimes  the  cause  of 
disputes,  notably  in  the  early  stages  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a  trade,  cause  less  and  less  friction.     A 
standard  <<  scale*'  comes  to  be  mutually  agreed. 
The  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  solidarity 
of  American  life,  which  so  often  makes  the  em- 
ployer a  man  who  has  earlier  worked  for  wages, 
render  both  parties  to  the  wage  contract  aware 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  business,  and  both  ad- 
vances and  reductions  in  hours  and  wages  are 
secured,  not  without  friction,  but  with  decreas- 
ing antagonism.     The  failure  of  firms  or  closing 
of  mills,  if  wages  are  too  high  or  prices  too  low, 
gradually  establishes  in  the  minds  of  both  cap- 
italist and  labor  a  standard  of  hours  and  wages 
which  both  accept  as  fair.     The  union,  armed, 
as  its  members  are,  with  votes  and  free  from 
class  deference,  seems  likely,  it  might  a  priori  be 
expected  in  a  democratic  community,  to  be  more 
powerful  here  than  in  England.     As  the  union 
grows,    however,   it  has  in  it  more  and   more 
<  *  politics."    Its  management  drifts  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  more  and  more  closely  resemble 
mere  politicians.     Collision  comes  at  last,   not 
over  Vages  or  hours,  on  which  it  has  been  the 
exception  to  have  an  important  strike  in  a  decade, 
but  on  some  question  of  business  management. 
It  may  be  on  a  discharge,  the  maximum  of  work 
permitted  to  a  hustling  workman,  the  number  of 
apprentices,  the  use  of  unskilled  labor  on  some 
part  of  the  work  hitherto  done  by  skilled  labor, 
the  introduction  of  a  machine  or  of  a  man  not 
<*  recognized "  by  the  union.     Things   change. 


The  employer  who  has  made  no  diflSculty  at  set- 
tling wages  and  hours  by  collective  bargaining 
feels  that  he  faces  another  issue, — that  of  the 
control  of  his  business.  The  union  feels  that  it 
loses  all  unless  it  can  extend  its  bargain  beyond 
wages  and  hours  to  questions  of  tenure,  methods, 
and  control,  and  that  unless  it  insists  on  this 
point,  it  has  failed  of  its  real  though  tacit  object — 
the  control  of  methods,  management,  and  the 
maximum  job,  by  the  rule  of  the  average ;  no 
man  being  pushed,  and  no  man  having  any  spe- 
cial chance  to  advance  beyond  this  average. 

This  principle  has  been  accepted  in  England, 
and  the  number  of  men  who  begin  with  a  dinner- 
pail  and  end  with  a  mill  are  few  in  the  land.  It 
is  not  accepted  here  by  the  American  employer. 
He  cannot  succeed  under  American  competition, 
unless  he  can  arrange  and  manage  his  business  to 
give  both  extremes  of  the  battle  line  of  labor 
their  fullest  chance, — the  unskilled  man  who  is 
longing  to  do  better- paid  work,  and  the  excep- 
tionally skilled  man  who  sees  in  piecework,  in  all 
its  various  forms,  the  chance  to  pull  ahead,  re- 
gardless of  the  average.  When  collision  comes, 
these  two  classes,  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
solid  average  of  labor,  divide  its  ranks,  and  too 
often  the  union  breaks  up,  defeated.  The  output 
per  spindle  has  been  increased  ;  the  steel  ton- 
nage per  man,  the  train-load  per  train -crew,  has 
taken  another  leap  ,  the  entire  industrial  machine 
has  been  geared  to  a  higher  efficiency,  and  or- 
ganized labor,  which  necessarily,  inevitably,  and 
wisely  represents,  not  the  advance,  but  the  aver- 
age, suffers  another  of  the  defeats  which  reduce 
the  influence  and  effective  force  of  unions  in 
American  life,  but  which  also  leave  them  after 
every  alleged  *  <  defeat "  stronger  in  numbers 
when  they  next  appear,  able  again  to  impose  a 
standard  of  wages  and  hours,  and  << defeated" 
only  when  some  issue  bearing  on  **  control "  ap- 
pears. 

This  is  very  far  from  saying  that  the  union 
represents  opposition  to  advance  or  improvement. 
It  does  not.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  a 
union  feel  more  strongly  than  either  employers 
or  economists  the  heavy  penalty  borne  through 
the  introduction  of  new  machines  by  men  past 
forty-five,  unable  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
new  work — martyrs  to  the  industrial  advance. 
American  organized  labor,  with  a  liberality  un- 
known elsewhere,  is  always  readjusting  its  rules 
and  rates  to  new  methods  and  machinery  ;  but 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  do  this  with  an  eye 
on  the  average  and  not  on  the  advance,  the  mass 
and  not  the  exceptional  man,  because  it  repre- 
sents the  mass  and  the  average,  and  must.  It  is 
its  duty  to  seek  the  widest  division  of  the  product. 
It  is  the  duty  of  capital  to  secure  the  greatest  in- 
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crease  of  product.  Each  must  act  up  to  the  lobe 
of  the  industrial  conscience  for  which  it  stands. 
A  conclusion  upon  the  final  outcome  of  this  con- 
flict between  opposing  duties  must  rest  on  its 
effect,  on  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
entire  community,  not  of  a  part.  Thus  measured, 
the  American  system,  most  are  ready  to  admit, 
has  given  higher  wages,  a  higher  standard  of 
life,  a  more  efficient  industrial  machine,  larger 
fortunes  for  the  millionaire,  and  larger  savings 
for  labor — and  for  both,  inexorable  as  fate,  the 
pace  that  kills. 

The  strike  now  in  progress  can  only  be  under- 
stood and  judged  by  its  relation  to  these  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  The  conflict  is  one 
of  some  two  hundred  large  or  local  contests  by 
the  Amalgamated  in  thirty  years,  each  measuring 
some  readjustment  of  wages,  hours,  and  manage- 
ment to  new  conditions  in  a  trade  which  has, 
during  thirty  years  in  which  steel  has  replaced 
iron,  seen  greater  alterations  than  any  other 
manufacture.  The  germ  of  the  system  of  the 
Amalgamated  was  the  organization  of  Pittsburg 
puddlers  in  1858,  and  the  adoption  in  1865  of  a 
<* scale"  by  which  the  price  of  wages  for  pud- 
dling iron  varied  with  its  price.  It  was  to  begin 
with  $9  per  ton  for  puddling,  with  iron  at  8^ 
cents  per  pound — about  eight  times  its  present 
value — and  sink  to  $4,  with  iron  at  2\  cents. 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  same  piinciple  has 
been  extended  to  all  branches.  In  1875,  the 
consolidation  of  three  unions  created  the  <  <  Amal- 
gamated," and  the  practice  of  yearly  <<  signing 
the  scale " — that  is,  of  making,  each  June, .  a 
collective  agreement  between  the  Amalgamated 
lodges,  made  up  of  the  skilled  workmen,  and 
only  the  skilled  workmen,  of  a  mill  and  its  own- 
ers that  a  published  scale  of  wages,  based  on  the 
selling  price  of  various  products,  be  the  standard 
for  the  coming  year.  The  single  sheet  of  a 
**  scale  "  for  puddlers,  signed  February  13,  1865, 
has  grown  to  be  a  pamphlet  of  38  pages,  with  a 
scale  of  wages  at  varying  prices  for  each  of  the 
many  branches  into  which  **Iron"  has  differen- 
tiated in  35  years. 

The  iron  and  stee^  union  in  its  origin  was 
limited  to  Pittsburg  35  years  ago  ;  in  1875,  it 
had  extended  east  and  west ;  in  1883,  it  claimed 
80,000  members  ;  in  1892,  it  had  250  lodges  and 
24,000  paying  members.  It  claims  now  36,000. 
The  Iron  Trade  Reviexo,  July  11,  estimated  its 
membership  at  17,000.  The  number  of  skilled 
men  it  has  brought  out  seems  to  be  about  25, 000  to 
30,000.  Its  organization  gives  it  a  sub-lodge  for 
each  mill.  They  are  united  in  districts.  The  dis- 
tricts are  represented  in  the  Executive  Advisory 
Board  by  their  presidents,  who  are  vice-presidents 
of  the  National  Lodge,  and  in  proportion  to  the 


members  of  each  in  an  annual  convention,  which 
elects  the  officers  of  the  National  Lodge  and  con- 
ducts the  general  business  of  the  association. 

This  organization,  which  is  more  efficient  than 
that  of  most  unions,  gives  a  popular  body,  tlie 
convention,  where  questions  of  policy  can  be  de- 
cided in  April,  apart  from  the  burning  question 
of  the  <<  scale."  This  is  decided  in  June  by  a 
small  executive  body,  made  up  of  the  officers  and 
the  Advisory  Board — usually  called  in  newspaper 
dispatches  **  Council " — though  I  have  here  given 
the  name  in  the  <<  Constitution  and  General  Laws 
of  the  National  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plato  Workers  of  the  United 
States."  When  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  in  a 
static  condition,  a  general  level  of  prices  and  a 
general  uniformity  of  process  existing,  the  Amal- 
gamated discharges  an  office  in  collective  bar- 
gaining whose  value  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. When  the  trade  was  still  divided  among 
hundreds  of  mill- owners,  it  equalized  conditions 
for  all  of  them.  It  lifted  wage  disputes  out  of 
the  narrow  mill  atmosphere.  It  forced  all  con- 
cerned to  look  at  the  trade  as  a  whole.  It  gave 
continuity  and  uniformity  to  contracts  for  wages. 
It  established  standards  of  wages  adjusted  to 
price,  with  it  in  turn  determined  by  daily  supply 
and  demand.  With  men  like  the  late  Joseph  D. 
Weeks,  or  a  strong  and  accurate  trade  journal 
like  the  Iron  Age,  collecting  and  verifying  quota- 
tions from  actual  transactions,  the  scale,  based  on 
price,  worked  with  automatic  regularity. 

But  the  difficulty  has  been  that  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  is  scarcely  ever  static.  Save  for  brief 
intervals  of  peace  and  quiet,  when  there  was 
enough  for  everybody  to  do,  the  trade  has  been 
in  an  extreme  dynamic  condition.  None  has 
changed  more  in  twenty- six  years,  since  the 
Amalgamated  signed  its  first  scale,  in  1875. 
Steel  has  been  substituted  for  iron.  In  steel, 
machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  men.  Where 
the  skill  of  the  puddler*s  elbow  could  add  10  to  15 
per  cent,  to  the  product,  the  output  has  come  to  turn 
on  the  chemist's  analysis.  Where  years  of  train- 
ing were  once  needed  to  prevent  waste  of  mate- 
rial, it  became  possible,  with  machinery,  to  break 
in  raw  men  in  a  few  weeks,  as  was  done  at  Home- 
stead in  1892. 

The  Amalgamated  strove  to  meet  this — whether 
adequately  will  be  answered  differently  by -capi- 
tal and  labor.  The  scale  was  altered.  Special 
scales  were  made  for  improved  mills,  as  for  Car- 
negie's, which  straightway  had  the  advantage 
both  of  special  wages  and  special  machinery,  an 
advantage  bitterly  resented  by  less  favored  mills. 
No  concession  could  meet  the  demand  of  the  great 
average  that  the  average  past  should  be  main- 
tained.     So   the   Amalgamated  struck  for  the 
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$5.50  boiling  minimum  and  the  2  cents  a  pound 
for  bar,  when  both  puddling  and  bar  iron  were 
about  to  be  relegated  to  an  inferior  position. 
After  allowing  a  scale  with  53  per  cent,  less 
wages  for  Eastern  mills,  these  broke  away  in 
great  strikes  a  decade  ago  because  even  this  con- 
cession did  not  meet  their  disadvantages,  and 
they  increased  their  efficiency  by  the  adoption  of 
piece-work,  such  as  makes  Baldwin's  Locomotive 
Works  and  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Works,  of  Phila- 
delphia, marvels  of  high  pay,  big  output,  and 
cheap  unit  prices  combined.  The  union  at 
Homestead  stood  out  for  a  $25  minimum  for 
steel  billets,  as  the  basis  of  the  scale  when  bil- 
lets had  sunk  to  $18  and  were  not  to  see  a  better 
price  for  near  ten  years.  The  lapping  of  the  old 
scale  on  the  new  process  made  the  position  of 
plate-mill  roller  at  the  Moorhead  Mill,  Pittsburg, 
worth  $10,294.22  for  1890-91,  more  than  the 
profit  of  the  mill,  and  net  wages  of  $13  to  $18  a 
day  were  not  exceptional. 

A  part  of  this  struggle  was  the  issue  whether 
the  increased  profit  of  new  processes  should  go 
to  capital  or  to  labor ;  but  a  part  was  also  due  to 
the  restrictions  of  imion  rules.  <<  This  asso- 
ciation will  not  tolerate  any  man  holding  more 
than  one  job,"  says  its  constitution  (Article 
XVII.,  section  8),  and  the  size  of  the  job  is 
strictly  defined.  A  foreman  is  forbidden  to  add 
to  his  salary  a  percentage  on  the  output,  though 
the  record  blast-furnace  output  has  been  secured 
by  this  expedient.  *<  Should  any  member  of 
this  association  undertake  to  instruct  an  un- 
skilled workman  in  any  of  the  trades  represented 
by  this  association,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
mill  comnuttee  to  notify  him  that  this  associa- 
tion cannot  tolerate  such  proceedings "  (Article 
XVII.,  section  19).  No  puddler  must  mend 
his  furnace.  Weight  beyond  the  limit  set, 
" over- weight, "  *Mnu8t  be  stopped."  This  pro- 
tection of  the  average  is  safe  and  salutary  where 
old  methods  are  religiously  preserved,  as  they 
are  in  England,  partly  from  conservatism  and 
partly  by  the  unions  ;  but  where  rapid  progress 
is  being  made  and  the  industrial  advance  is  being 
pushed,  what  occurs  is  what  has  come, — first  as 
Eastern  mills,  and  later  Allegheny  County  mills, 
broke  away  between  1889  and  1893,  mills  making 
a  full  third  of  the  steel  in  the  county.  The 
union  mills  became  the  mills  with  old  machinery 
and  methods  and  a  plant  more  or  less  antiquated. 
The  non-union  mills  were  the  mills  with  new 
plant,  new  appliances,  accepting  the  union  scale 
in  its  general  features,  but  with  a  larger  maxi- 
mum, more  chance  for  the  individual,  more  op- 
portunity for  unskilled  labor,  and  their  fair 
share  of  men  who  would  never  have  got  their 
jobs  except  for  a  strike,  and  who  were,  as  at 


Homestead,  making  contracts  individually  for 
the  year,  instead  of  collectively  as  members  of  a 
lodge. 

While  the  union  scale  is  the  standard  to  which 
wages  are  adjusted  in  these  non-union  mills,  it 
is  not  implicitly  followed,  and  the  union  limits  on 
the  size  of  the  job  are  never  accepted .  It  is  the 
union's  constant  complaint  that  wages  are  lower 
in  non-union  mills.  They  are  lower  in  some 
cases,  and  in  some  cases  the  reduction  consists  in 
giving  a  lower-priced,  unskilled  man  a  chance  to 
improve  his  position  by  doing  higher-priced 
skilled  work,  or  in  reducing  the  pay  per  unit  but 
increasing  the  maximum  task  so  that  the  total 
wages  of  an  active  man  are  greater.  Such  men 
often  lose  bonuses  when  a  non-union  mill  be- 
comes a  union  mill.  Day  labor  can  nearly  al- 
ways be  paid  better  at  a  non-union  mill  than  a 
union  mill,  because  the  former  wants  the  pick  of 
this  order  of  workmen,  so  as  to  work  it  up  to  a 
higher  grade.  When  the  union  charges  that 
lower  wages  are  paid,  what  is  really  meant  is  that 
the  average  routine  worker,  always  in  the  ma- 
jority in  mill  and  in  life,  gets  more  in  a  union 
mill,  and  gets  it  more  easily. 

Not  all  the  union  mills  were  old.  Not  all  the 
non-union  were  new.  Still  a  third  class  ex- 
isted, of  <<open''  mills,  in  which  union  and  non- 
union mills  worked  side  by  side.  All  puddling 
and  finishing  mills  paying  union  prices  were  de- 
clared '*  open  "  last  February  by  President  Shaf- 
fer. But  a  certain  natural  selection  had  brought 
it  about  that  the  settled  order  was  strongest  in 
union  and  the  new  in  non-union.  Where,  also, 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  trade  was  rela- 
tively new,  as  in  tin  plate,  sheet  steel,  and  steel 
hoop,  and  the  organization  of  the  union  was  in 
that  primary  stage  which  so  steadily  accompanies 
in  this  country  the  opening  of  an  industry,  most 
of  the  mills  were  union.  In  tin  plate,  moreover, 
the  non-union  mill  at  Monessen  was  avowedly  so 
by  consent,  because  new  machinery  was  being 
introduced  and  tested.  It,  too,  represented  the 
advance.  Moreover,  in  this  existence  of  various 
types  of  mills,  often  owned  by  the  same  com- 
pany, there  had  grown  up  the  view,  held  by 
managers  and  resented  by  men,  that  the  question 
of  the  <<  organization  "  of  a  mill  was  one  of  busi- 
ness policy,  constituting  part  of  the  collective 
bargain  in  June.  If  a  mill  was  to  be  unionized, 
the  fact  should  be  made  clear  when  negotiations 
were  on  for  the  yearly  signing  of  the  scale.  It 
should  not  be  secretly  sprung  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mills  after  contracts  and  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  year  to  come.  Labor  organi- 
zations hold  exactly  the  reverse.  Their  claim  is 
that  union  men  have  a  right  to  require  a  collect- 
ive bargain  of  all  men  working  with  them.     The 
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converse  of  this  proposition,  that  an  employer 
has  a  right  to  make  only  individual  bargains  for 
labor,  is  accepted  by  few  advocates  of  organized 
labor.  Both  propositions,  in  morals  and  in  eco- 
nomics, rest  on  exactly  the  same  basis  Both 
are  a  matter  for  free  contract. 

In  the  truce  which  had  sprung  up  during  the 
present  revival  of  prosperity,  there  had  come  to 
be  a  quasi,  only  a  quasi,  general  understanding 
.  that  certain  mills  were  to  be  considered  as  union, 
certain  non-union,  and  certain  as  '<open."  The 
change  of  status  in  a  mill  from  collective  to  in- 
dividual bargaining  is  plainly  one  of  policy,  and 
part  of  the  labor  contract  on  which  both  ends  of 
the  bargain  have  to  be  consulted.  It  cannot  be 
fairly  decided  by  one.  In  some  non-union  mills, 
membership  in  a  union  was  prohibited  by  con- 
tract, just  as  in  some  union  mills  membership  in 
the  union  was  required  for  all  eligible.  '*  Ex- 
cept laborers,"  says  the  Amalgamated  constitu- 
tion on  membership.  Skilled  labor  belongs  to  a 
mill  lodge  of  right ;  laborers,  only  at  the  discre- 
tion of  skilled  labor. 

In  June  last,  therefore,  when  the  Amalga- 
mated came  to  its  annual  collective  bargaining, 
after  the  momentous  events  which  had  brought 
about  the  consolidation  of  capital  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  the  consolidation  of  iron  and  steel 
labor  in  one  great  union,  an  entirely  new  problem 
was  presented.  The  Amalgamated  had  added 
to  its  membership  since  1892.  Its  **  scale  "  acted 
as  a  great  and  useful  balance-wheel  regulating 
the  standards  of  wages  and  hours.  From  its 
terms,  no  great  variation  existed  anywhere.  A 
part  of  the  alterations  were  in  the  maximum  per- 
mitted or  required,  and  in  the  freer  use  of  un- 
skilled labor  and  mechanical  devices.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  in  September, 
1900,  and  the  agreement  reached  in  this  indus- 
try last  March,  showed  that  the  ultimate  authority 
controlling  the  new  massed  capital  was  not  un- 
friendly to  the  decision  of  wages  and  hours  by 
a  collective  bargain  carried  on  through  the  rep- 
resentatives of  labor. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  the  president  and 
officers  and  Advisory  Council  of  the  Amalgamat- 
ed .  They  might,  after  the  usual  conference,  for 
which  its  constitution  provides,  through  a  special 
committee,  have  signed  its  **  scale  '*  for  the  union 
mills  in  which  its  membership  worked  and  wait 
for  the  social  and  political  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  as  in  1900,  to  force  this  new  representa- 
tive of  capital — the  *  *  Trust " — in  its  various  forms 
to  accept  a  collective  bargain  for  part  of  its 
mills,  trusting  to  events,  the  steady  gravitation 
of  skilled  labor  to  its  ranks,  and  the  greater  eco- 
nomic efficiency  of  the  union — for  unless  it  is 
that  it  cannot  survive — to  win  a  slow   battle. 


Much  depended  for  organized  labor  all  over  the 
country  in  formally  committing  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  greatest  employer  of  labor 
on  the  planet,  to  the  recognition  of  a  union  scale 
as  the  best  regulator  of  wages,  union  and  non- 
union. It  looked  as  if  this  waiting  plan  were 
adopted  when  the  scale  was  signed  for  one  year 
to  come,  carrying  a  new  n  on -interruption  clause, 
with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  The 
price  of  tin  plate  has  fallen  in  the  past  eight- 
een months,  and  the  prospect  of  maintaining 
existing  prices  for  a  year  to  come  is  not  strong. 
The  Amalgamated,  in  presenting  its  scale  for 
1901-02,  asked  for  an  advance  in  wages,  a  slight 
rise  from  gauges  21  to  28,  10  per  cent,  for  the 
catchers,  20  and  17  per  cent,  were  added  at 
lower  points,  and  eight  hours  was  to  be  a  day's 
work,  as  before.  These  advances  were  all  granted 
without  dispute.     None  of  them  was  large. 

This  disposed  of  the  Tin  Plate  Company  with- 
out collision,  and  for  a  year  to  come,  the  Mones- 
sen  mill  being  left  non  -union .  The  Amalgamated 
has  lost  nearly  all  of  its  membership  in  and  about 
the  great  center  of  steel  manufacture — Pittsburg 
— and  its  chief  remaining  point  of  contact  with 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  in  the 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Hoop  Company.  The  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
pany held  twenty-eight  mills,  of  which  five, 
Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  at  Apollo  and 
Vandergrift,  Pa.;  Dewees  Wood  Company,  at 
McKeesport,  Pa.;  Wellsville  Plate  and  Sheet 
Company,  at  Wellsville,  Pa.;  the  Scottdale,  at 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  the  Kirkpatrick,  at  Leech  burg, 
Pa. ,  had  been  non-union  for  many  years.  After  the 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company  had  been  organ- 
ized, lodges  were  formed,  including  a  part  of 
their  skilled  labor,  in  all  but  the  Wellsville  mills. 
Some  three  months  before,  there  had  been  a  de- 
mand that  the  Dewees  Wood  mill  should  become 
union,  and  this  had  been  compromised  by  post- 
poning a  decision  until  the  contract  year  was 
out.  On  the  last  day  on  wliich  the  scale  could  be 
signed — June  29 — and  it  generally  is  not  signed 
before,  the  demand  was  made  that  the  scale 
should  be  signed  for  all  tliese  non-union  mills. 
The  advance  in  wages  asked  was  conceded.  Mr. 
Persifor  F.  Smith,  for  the  company,  offered  to 
sign  for  twenty -one  mills  accepted  in  the  past  as 
union.  President  Shaffer  refused  to  sign  for 
any,  unless  all  were  accepted  as  union.  Mr. 
Smith  refused  to  sign  for  mills  non-union  in  the 
past,  and  claimed  that  two,  Salzburg  and  Old 
Meadow,  hitherto  union,  had  abandoned  the  or- 
ganization, a  position  later  conceded.  The  issue 
raised  was  whether  the  change  from  individual 
to  collective  bargaining  could  be  required  under 
penalty  of  a  strike,  not  only  in  the  mills  in  ques- 
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tion,  but  in  all  the  mills  of  the  company.  The 
men  involved  had  a  right  to  require  a  collective 
bargain  for  as  many  as  they  chose  to  include. 
The  company  liad  its  right,  equally,  to  decide 
where  it  would  have  individual  and  where  col- 
lective bargaining.  In  the  same  way,  tlie  Ameri- 
can Steel  Hoop  Company  had  five  mills  in  Pitts- 
burg and  the  East  non-union  for  many  years, — 
J.  Painter  &  Sons  Works,  South  Side,  Pittsburg  ; 
Lindsay  &  McCutcheon  Works,  Allegheny,  and 
William  Clark,  Son  &  Co.  Works,  in  Pitts- 
burg ;  Monessen,  in  Monessen,  and  Portage,  in 
Duncansville,  Pa.  All  but  the  last  one  of  these 
later  struck.  Here  again  the  company  stood 
ready  to  accept  the  wage-scale  for  all  mills  pre- 
viously union  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  through 
the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys,  but  refused 
to  sign  for  mills  non-union  in  past  years,  the 
demand  for  a  change  being  backed  by  a  refusal 
to  sign  for  any  mills  and  a  strike  in  all.  In  the 
Portage  (steel  hoop)  mill,  at  Duncansville,  for 
which  the  scale  was  asked,  the  men  have  since 
refused  to  join  the  Amalgamated.  In  the  other 
non-union  mills,  part  of  the  skilled  labor  was 
organized,  and  part  not.  In  the  Sheet  Steel 
Company's  mills,  part  of  the  men  went  out  and 
part  refused.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
tliey  were  not  unanimous  in  preferring  the  Amal- 
gamated, which  sought  to  bargain  for  them  and 
did  represent  a  part,  and  only  a  part.  Among 
the  works  which  refused  to  become  union  were 
the  two,  Old  Meadow  and  oalzburg,  previously 
union,  which  Mr.  Smith  had  claimed  as  non- 
union, and  the  Apollo,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Scott- 
dale  works,  or  three  out  of  the  five  in-  dispute. 

Unfortunately  for  all,  capital  no  less  than  labor, 
and  worst  of  all  for  the  public  interest,  labor  lead- 
ers, outside  of  one  well-rianaged  railroad  union, 
never  understand  that  labor  can  stand  a  short 
doubt  or  delay  easier  than  capital,  with  its  multi- 
farious contracts  and  responsibilities,  so  that  the 
latter  dreads  most  a  brief  interruption  ;  but  that 
when  the  blow  is  struck,  and  contracts  and  busi- 
ness adjusted  to  it,  capital  can  stand  a  long  delay 
far  easier  than  labor.  The  chances  for  capital 
were  less  with  many  mill-owners,  some  weak. 
Consolidated  in  one  corpoiation,  the  advantage  is 
all  with  capital.  Time  and  money  break  any 
strike. 

The  Amalgamated  was  therefore  strong,  until 
it  struck.  Its  demand  for  wages  and  hours  were 
all  accepted.  It  had  been  .allowed  to  organize 
lodges  in  various  non-union  mills,  after  the  cor- 
poration had  bought  them,  where  before  it  was 
excluded.  ,  When  it  attempted,  on  its  own  de- 
mand and  instance,  to  change  the  status  of  these 
mills  and  act  for  their  labor,  it  proved  right  in 
its  claim  that  the  men  wished  to  be  union  in 


four  out  of  hve '  of  the  steel  hoop  mills  and 
wrong  in  five  out  of  the  seven  mills  claimed  in 
the  Sheet  Steel  Company.  Each  contestant 
claimed  more  than  it  could  control.  A  compro- 
mise was  in  order.  A  compromise  was  offered. 
Twelve  mills  in  all  were  in  dispute.  The  cor- 
poration offered  four.  The  Amalgamated  de- 
manded all  or  none,  at  the  conference,  July  11-13. 

When  these  lines  are  read,  it  will  probably 
seem  incredible  that  the  Amalgamated  leaders  re- 
fused an  offer  which  kept  all  union  mills,  added 
two  more,  and  committed  the  corporation  to  the 
precedent  of  permitting  mills  to  be  unionized. 
A  strike  was  ordered,  July  15,  and  the  American 
Tin  Plate  Company  men  broke  their  year's  con- 
.tract  of  a  fortnight  before.  A  week  later  a 
second  conference  was  sought  and  a  second  offer 
made  ;  this  time  of  a  return  on  both  sides  to  the 
original  situation,  union  and  non-union  plants  to 
remain  as  for  the  past  year  for  a  year  to  come. 
This  was  accepted  for  the  association  by  its 
president,  T.  J.  Shaffer,  and  its  secretary,  John 
Williams,  and  rejected  by  the  Advisory  Board. 

This  strike  of  the  three  companies  ordered 
July  .15  had  three  unfortunate  results.  1.  The 
year's  contract  signed  with  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company  was  abruptly  broken.  No  reser- 
vation exists  in  these  annual  contracts,  and  none' 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Amalgamated.  The 
only  cognate  position  is  one  requiring  all  the  de- 
partments of  a  mill  to  strike,  if  one  strikes,  over 
a  grievance.  The  strike  required,  therefore,  an 
act  of  bad  faith,  seriously  discrediting  the  annual 
collective  bargain  of  twenty -six  years,  the  fc  m- 
dation  of  the  policy  of  the  Amalgamated.  2.  The 
demand  to  sign  the  scale  for  non-union  men 
made  and  enforced  by  this  breach  of  contract 
was  at  once  seen  to  be  untenable,  and  was  with- 
drawn. At  the  Apollo  Vandergrift  works  the 
company,  after  July  1,  was  paying  10  per  cent, 
over  the  union  scale,  with  extra  bonuses.  There 
was  every  reason  why  these  picked  men,  making 
more  thpa  the  average,  should  object  to  having 
a  bargain  made  for  them  by  the  Amalgamated, 
and  the  company  could  not  permit  it.  3.  But, 
while  this  demand  was  withdrawn,  the  association 
was  left  burdened  with  a  fraternal  responsibil- 
ity for  the  men  who  had  comv  out  in  four  or 
more  previously  non-union  mills,  and  whom  the 
strike  had  revealed  to  be  union  men.  The  Amal- 
gamated could  not  secure  a  signature  of  the 
scale  for  them,  and  it  could  not,  from  the  union 
standpoint,  abandon  them.  They  could  not  go 
backward  without  publicly  abandoning  union 
men.  They  could  not  go  forward  except  to  a 
general  sti^ike,  whose  success  was  most  dubious, 
and  whose  defeat  two  weeks  after  it  was  ordered 
looks  probable. 
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The  association  in  the  last  week  of  June  was 
in  a  position  to  establish  by  its  scale  a  standard 
of  wages  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
which  would  be  in  force  in  all  its  union  mills 
and  regulate — though  it  would  not  detei*mine — 
rates  in  non-union  mills.  It  risked  this  to  gain 
ten  new  mills  and  keep  two.  It  was  offered  four. 
It  refused.  It  ordered  a  strike.  It  was  put  in 
the  untenable  position  before  the  public  of  claim- 
ing mills  whose  labor  would  none  of  it,  which 
diverted  public  attention  from  mills  it  claimed, 
whose  labor  wished  to  be  union.  By  demanding 
all  or  none,  it  roused  in  business  men  and  mill- 
managers  all  over  the  country  the  conviction  that 
it  was  acting,  not  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
members — whose  wages  would  not  be  improved 
if  it  gained  all  it  asked — but  to  secure  business 
control. 

After  rejecting  two  propositions,  when  the 
Advisory  Board  sought  a  new  conference  with 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  the  result  was 
fruitless.  A  general  strike  followed,  circum- 
scribed at  first  by  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
in  the  Federal  Steel  Company  plants  at  Chicago, 
Joliet,  and  Milwaukee  refusing  to  break  their 
contracts  and  strike.  Here,  the  membership  of 
the  Amalgamated  was  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  number  involved.  It  is  not  over  this  pro- 
portion in  the  general  body  of  men  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
proportion  in  union  mills  varies.  In  none  does 
it  include  all.  In  some,  those  without  its  mem- 
bership are  a  small  fraction  ;  in  others,  more 
than  half,  ^j  the  men  of  the  National  Steel 
Company  and  the  National  Tube  Company,  an- 
nual contracts  were  broken,  sacrificing  the  an- 
nual collective  bargain. 

The  issue  on  which  a  strike  was  ordered 
through  which  70,000  men  are  idle,  of  whom 
about  one-third  belong  to  the  organization  order- 
ing it,  as  the  strike  is  the  work  of  skilled  labor 
aloD  ;,  is,  as  so  steadily  happens  in  recent  Amer- 
ican strikes,  not  on  wages  or  hours.  Beth  com- 
batants aRree  on  these.  The  issue,  as  viewed  by 
union  mTn,  is  whether  the  men  in  any  mill  shall 
be  allowed  at  will  to  organize  a  union.  The 
issue,  as  viewed  by  the  managers  of  the  capital 
engaged,  is  wbetner  collective  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  individual  bargaining  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  of  the  mill. 

The  just  answer  is  that  the  case  was  one  for 
compromise,  either  such  as  was  offered  by  the 
corporation,  or  one  that  could  be  arranged. 
Neither  combatant  had  a  right  to  insist  on  an 
extreme  position,  and  it  bodes  ill  for  collective 
bargaining  that  its  supportei*s  sought  to  make  it 
exclusive.     If  any  great  industry  is  to  be  both 


efficient  and  stable,  if  it  is  both  to  advance  and 
to  satisfy  the  average,  it  is  necessary  that  mills 
for  both  ends  be  represented  in  the  industry. 
There  must  be  mills  in  which  initiative  is  free,  a 
maximum  output  encouraged,  and  the  rise  of 
unskilled  labor  to  a  share  in  higher- priced  jobs 
facilitated.  Unless  such  mills  exist,  progress 
stops  or  is  checked,  as  it  has  been  in  England 
under  the  unchecked  rule  of  the  union.  Such 
mills  are  as  necessary  to  society  as  to  capital. 
But  it  is  also  just  as  necessary  to  society  and  to 
labor  that  mills  shall  exist  where  the  organized 
average  can  have  recognition  for  a  collective 
bargain  which  shall  regulate,  define,  and  deter- 
mine the  average  scale  and  standard  of  wages  and 
hours.  Unless  this  exist,  capital  too  is  sure  in 
the  end  to  suffer  from  a  general  conviction  that 
it  has  usurped  both  ends  of  the  bargain.  Unrest 
will  come,  order  will  not  be  preserved,  secret 
unions  will  have  all  the  drawbacks  and  none  of 
the  manifold  advantages  of  open  unions,  and  the 
power  of  taxation  will  be  freely  invoked,  under 
democratic  institutions,  and  be  ruinously  exer- 
cised. 

The  jealous  preservation  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  free  contract  will  lead  to  both  types  of 
mills,  as  plant,  equipment,  labor,  management, 
temperament,  and  environment  may  determine 
in  each  individual  mill.  It  is  a  grave  public 
misfortune  that  in  this  particular  case,  while 
capital  was  willinf^  to  leave  the  union  in  peace, 
the  union  would  no*.,  leave  capital  in  peace.  But 
even  this  blunder  of  entering  on  a  struggle  for 
the  control  of  business  policy,  which  can  only  be 
settled  one  way  if  property  is  to  be  stable  and 
labor  and  capital  free  to  make  collective  or  indi- 
vidual bargain  at  will,  cannot  in  the  end  prevent 
the  development  of  both  industrial  types  ;  one 
needed  for  the  advance  and  the  other  for  the  sta- 
bility of  industry.  The  average  and  the  advance 
will  each  continue  the  conflict  out  of  which  comes 
security  and  progress  for  labor  and  for  capital. 
Organization  will  not  disappear.  The  right  of 
ownership  to  business  control  will  be  reaffirmed. 

But  nothing  can  be  accomplished  for  labor, 
even  that  tenth  share  of  it  organized  in  the 
Amalgamated,  until  this  share  has  learned  that 
contracts  must  be  kept  and  the  line  drawn  be- 
tween wages  and  business  control.  The  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  Amalgamated  to  induce  its 
members  to  break  their  contracts,  first  in  the  tin 
works  and  later  at  various  works  in  the  Federal 
Steel  Company,  has  deepened  the  conviction 
among  business  men  and  the  public  that  men  in 
the  union  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  promises ; 
and  until  this  trust  is  possible,  nothing  is 
possible. 
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PROFESSOR  GUNTON  ON  THE  STEEL  STRIKE. 

<  <  A  CANDID  View  of  the  Steel  Strike  "  is 
•^^  the  subject  of  an  editorial  article  in 
Gunton's  Magazine  for  August.  In  this  article, 
Professor  Gunton  contends  that  the  demand  of 
the  strikers  is,  in  effect,  that  the  non-union  mills 
shall  be  **  coercively  unionized  "  by  the  coi-pora- 
tions  under  the  power  of  discharge.  Such  coer- 
cion, in  Professor  Gunton's  opinion,  is  neither 
sound  in  principle  nor  wise  in  policy.  **It  is 
precisely  the  principle  against  which  labor  organ- 
izations have  struggled  for  nearly  a  century." 

**  There  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  desiring  to  unionize  the  non- 
union mills,  but  that  can  be  properly  brought 
about  only  by  voluntary  effort.  They  have  ab- 
solutely no  right  to  use  coercion,  and  much  less 
have  they  any  right  to  coerce  the  corporations 
into  coercing  laborers  to  unionize." 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    CORPORATIONS. 

Having  stated  thus  emphatically  his  dissent 
from  the  position  taken  by  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation, Professor  Gunton  is  equally  explicit  in 
denouncing  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.     He  continues  : 

*^6ut  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject 
which  is  scarcely  less  important — namely,  why 
has  the  Amalgamated  Association  taken  this  ir- 
rational and  untenable  position  ?  It  is  not  be- 
cause Mr.  Shaffer  or  his  immediate  advisers  are 
vicious  ;  that  they  want  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  labor  despotism  or  a  reign  of  terror,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ;  nor  is  it  because  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  even  the  less  well-in- 
formed workingmen  to  exercise  an  oppressive 
and  coercive  authority  over  their  fellows.  The 
simple  truth  is,  this  attitude  has  been  slowly 
taught  them,  if  not  forced  upon  them,  by  the 
employers  themselves.  The  principle  that  what- 
ever succeeds  establishes  the  methods  of  its  own 
success  is  as  applicable  to  labor  as  it  is  to  capital. 
For  many,  many  years  the  laborers  have  had  the 
painful  experience  of  seeing  this  coercive  policy 
applied  to  themselves.  They  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  black-list ;  they  have  seen  coi-pora- 
tions  inaugurate  lockouts  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  labor  unions.  They  have  seen  em- 
ployers weed  out  the  leaders  and  ostracise  them 
from  the  community  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  unionizing  their  laborers.  This  spirit  of 
coercion  against  organization,  of  which  they  have 
been  the  victims,  they  are  now  using  in  favor  of 


organization,  and  feeling  if  not  saying  to  the 
corporations,  We  are  only  adopting  the  same 
methods  you  have  always  employed. 

ANTAGONISMS    OF    LONG    GROWTH. 

*<  In  a  candid  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
it  appeal's  that  this  strike  is  really  a  reaction  of 
the  coercive  policy  of  the  corporations  upon  the 
labor  unions.  The  demand  of  the  Amalgamat- 
ed Association  is  not  based  on  any  economic 
claim,  but  is  a  determination  to  use  the  power  of 
organization  to  acquire  exclusive  authority  over 
the  labor  field  by  coercive  methods.  It  is  a 
strike  to  establish  a  false  and  pernicious  princi- 
ple ;  but  it  is  no  less  clear  that  this  mistaken  po- 
sition and  struggle  for  a  false  principle  and  per- 
liaps  a  dangerous  precedent  is  directly  traceable 
to  a  similarly  false,  pernicious,  coercive  policy 
long  practised  by  the  capitalists.  It  is  another 
illustration  of  how  a  wrong  principle  will  react. 
Nothing  has  been  clearer  to  the  student  of  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  tendencies  of  the  last 
twenty  yeai*s  than  that  capital  should  openly  and 
cordially,  recognize  the  principle  and  right  of 
labor  organization.  By  this  method  they  could 
have  exercised  a  rational  and  somewhat  guiding 
influence  over  the  union  movement.  But,  in- 
stead of  doing  that,  they  liave  antagonized  it, 
often  waging  war  upon  it,  and  always  treating 
it  with  distrust  and  disrespect.  The  result  of 
tliis  actual  and  quasi-persecution  of  the  trade- 
unions  by  the  employing  class  is  that  tliey  have 
grown  up  with  antagonism  to,  rather  than  respect 
for  and  cooperation  with,  employing  corporations. 
They  have  taken  on  the  same  spirit  and  methods 
employed  by  the  corporations,  and  now  that  they 
are  strong  they  are  using  these  false  methods  to 
establish  a  coercive  despotism  over  the  whole 
labor  field." 

THE  STOCK  MARKET  AS  A  SAFEGUARD  FOR 

CAPITAL 

WHOLESALE  denunciation  of  the  methods 
of  the  produce  and  stock  exchanges  is 
so  common  in  these  days  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  undiscriminating  reader  gets  the 
impression  that  those  methods  are  indefensible 
and  the  institutions  that  employ  them  an  unmiti- 
gated curse  to  the  community.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  relief  to  come,  now  and  then,  upon  a  straight- 
forward, candid  presentation  of  the  Wall  Street 
side  of  the  controversy,  and  to  hear  what  is  to  be 
said  in  defense  of  <<  legitimate  "  trading  in  stocks 
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and  commodities  as  it  is  conducted  to-day  in  our 
great  centers  of  commerce  and  finance. 

Such  an  exposition  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Conant,  the  well-known  writer  on  financial 
topics,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  August 
Forum^  on  **The  Uses  of  Speculation."  In  this 
article,  Mr.  Conant  starts  with  the  following 
propositions  as  fundamental  to  the  discussion: 

*  *  1 .  It  is  the  function  of  the  produce  and  stock 
exchanges  to  give  to  products  and  to  capital  the 
higliest  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable. 

"2.  This  end  is  attained  because  the  ex- 
changes, by  bringing  to  a  common  focus  the  facts 
and  judgments  which  determine  prices,  are  the 
most  sensitive  and  accurate  registers  of  values. 

**3.  Products  and  capital  have  the  highest 
usefulness  where  they  command  the  highest 
prices,  because  those  who  need  them  most  can 
afford  to  pay  the  most. 

'  *  4.  The  exclianges,  being  the  common  centers 
in  whicli  values  are  determined,  direct  through 
tlie  medium  of  prices  the  movements  of  produce 
and  capital  with  a  promptness  and  a  precision 
which  would  not  be  possible  under  any  other  sys- 
tem." 

MONEY    AND    THE    STOCK    MARKET. 

Mr.  Conant  supports  these  propositions  by 
argument  and  illustration,  at  some  length.  Then, 
passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  produce 
market,  he  shows  that  the  same  services  that  are 
performed  by  that  institution  in  equalizing  pro- 
duction and  distribution  are  performed  by  the 
stock  market  also.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  discussion  is  the  showing  which  is 
made  for  the  stock  market  as  a  safeguard  against 
unexpected  demands  upon  the  money  market  : 

*'By  providing  a  means  of  exchange  which 
supplements  metallic  money  in  international 
operations,  the  stock  market  gives  to  the  money 
market  that  woi  ierful  elasticity  which  permits 
loans  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  be  floated  with- 
out disturbance,  and  which  enables  the  larger 
markets  to  resist  catastrophes  with  a  firmness 
and  a  readiness  of  rebound  which  would  not 
have  bcjcn  possible  in  transactions  of  such  mag- 
nitude half  a  century  ago. 

* '  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  reasoning,  and  nothing  is 
more  vital  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  great 
machine  of  modern  civilized  life,  than  this  trans- 
fer of  capital  througli  the  median  ism  of  the  stock 
market.  Let  us  suppose  the  volume  of  capital 
seeking  investment,  both  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary, to  be  as  large  as  it  is  to-day,  but  without 
any  common  markets  in  which  ti*ansferable  secu- 
rities could  be  sold.  Then  what  would  happen  if 
a  sudden  demand  for  mon^y  should   fall  upon 


London,  Paris,  or  New  York  ?  If  the  entire  de- 
mand had  to  be  met  in  gold,  or  even  in  trade 
bills  of  exchange,  the  result  would  be  a  drain 
upon  the  market  where  the  money  was  demanded 
which  would  result  in  convulsion  upon  convul- 
sion, in  the  impairment  of  values  below  any  point 
ever  reached  in  a  *  stock-market  panic,' and  in 
the  paralysis  of  the  whole  industrial  mechanism 
of  the  country.  Mills  would  stop  and  wages 
would  cease  to  be  paid,  because  the  commercial 
banks  would  be  called  upon  to  denude  them- 
selves of  gold  and  commercial  bills,  so  that  they 
would  hoard  with  the  tenacity  of  terror  wliat 
little  money  they  had  left. 

**  How  does  the  stock  market  avert  such  dan- 
gers ?  Simply  by  substituting  securities  for 
money.  If  money  becomes  plentiful  in  a  given 
market,  like  New  York,  the  surplus  gravitates 
to  the  stock  market.  This  increases  the  offer  of 
money  for  securities,  and  the  prices  of  securities 
rise.  Such  securities  are  then  drawn  by  the 
magnet  of  high  prices  from  other  markets  where 
money  is  less  plentiful  and  prices  are  lower.  The 
money,  in  other  words,  is  drawn  from  the  mar- 
ket where  it  is  redundant  to  the  market  where  it 
is -most  needed.  It  becomes  profitable  to  sell 
securities  for  money  where  they  bring  a  good 
price,  because  the  money  obtained  for  them  can 
be  lent  at  a  high  rate  in  the  market  where  it  is 
scarce.  The  rate  of  interest  for  money  thus  co- 
operates with  the  fluctuations  in  securities  to 
maintain,  in  the  supply  of  money  and  loanable 
capital,  a  balance  which  is  the  more  accurate  in 
proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  securities  and 
money  move  between  markets." 


A  SKETCH  OF  SIR  THOMAS  UPTON. 

IN  Outing  for  September,  among  many  articles 
of  exceptional  interest  to  lovers  of  sport  and 
outdoor  life,  appears  a  sketch  by  Dugald  Stew- 
art of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  who  has  just  arrived 
in  America  for  a  final  attempt  to  win  back  the 
yachting  cup  we  have  kept  for  half  a  century. 
Mr.  Stewart  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Sir  Thomas 
for  his  plucky  champioi  ng  of  his  country's 
cause  in  yacht- racing,  and  for  his  generosity  in 
spending  a  half- million  dollars  or  so  this  year 
for  the  sheer  honor  and  glory  of  trying  to  prove 
that  a  British  built  and  sailed  yacht  is  capable 
of  holding  its  own  with  an  American  boat. 

AN    IRISHMAN    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Sir  Thomas  Johnstone  Lipton  is  forty-six 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  but  is  of 
North  of  Iielaiid  parentage.  He  is  a  self-inade 
man  in  the  best  sense.  <<He  has  steadily 
climbed  the  ladder  of  fortune  from  its  lowest 
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rung,  and,  by  his  own  exertions,  integrity,  and 
business  capacity,  has,  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  attained  the  position  of  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Great  Britain.  A  true  Clyde-side  man, 
he  had,  even  from  earliest  boyhood,  &  great  lean- 
ing toward  yachts  and  yachting.  As  a  youngster 
he  sailed  about  the  b«tutiful  West  of  Scotland 
firth  in  small-boats  and  yachts  of  every  conceiv- 
able size  and  class,  and  he  describes  his  happiest 
holidays  as  having  been  spent  at  one  or  other  ot 
the  watering-places  of  the  Clyde  estuary.  He  is 
a  practical  yachtsman,  having  served  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship in  all  sorts  of  craft,  beginning  with 
a  lug-sail  boat  which  he  managed  for  hunself. 
With  such  up-bringing,  It  is  small  wonder  that 
he  is  in  his  mature  age  a  devoted  lover  uf  yacht- 
sailing.  It  is  a  fact  that  so  long  as  fifteen  years 
ago  his  thoughts  first  ran  upon  the  America's 
Cup  and  the  possibilities  of  its  being  captured 
and  brought  to  Britain.  If  in  this  forthcoming 
autumn  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  carry-  off 
the  trophy,  one  of  the  great  ambitions  of  his  life 
will  have  been  achieved. 

THE   LIPTON    ENTEBFBISES   IN   AHEBICA. 

"In  his  younger  days,  Sir  Thomas  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  States,  and  in  South  Carolina,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere  toiled  hard  for  but  scant  re- 
muneration. He  first  visited  America  as  a  lad 
of  fifteen,  in  or  about  the  year  1871,  He 
emerged  successfully  from  the  roughs  and  tum- 
bles ot  those  youthful  days,  and  managed  to  re- 
turn to  Great  Britain  from  New  York  with  the 
modest  savings  of  five  hundred  dollars.  '  My 
experience  in  America  shaipened  me,'  be  says, 
•  and  I  always  feel  that  I  got  a  good  commer- 
cial training  there.'  It  was  after  his  return  that 
he  started  his  real  business  operations,  Gve-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  with  a  single  provision  shop  ia 
Glasgow.  Since  that  day  he  has  never  looked 
back.  '  Lipton's  Limited '  now  possesses  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  stores  in  the  United  King- 
dom, besides  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  estates 
in  Ceylon,  India,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  fi-uit 
farms,  curing  factories,  huge  bakeries,  and  other 
establishments,  and  has  developed  into  a  gigan- 
tic business,  which  grows  and  thrives  with  the 
passage  ot  eacli  year.  On  the  plantations  in  In- 
dia and  Ceylon  alone  there  are  more  than  ten 
thousand  employees  on  the  pay-rolls.  In  addi- 
tion to  controlling  these  vast  industries.  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  has  in  his  own  hands  a  great 
packing  business  in  Chicago,  where  in  a  single 
day  more  than  three  thousand  hogs  are  killed. 
To  deliver  his  fresh  meat  in  good  condition,  not 
less  Iban  six  hundred  of  liis  own  refrigerator 
cars  are  employed.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  recipe 
for  success  seems  simple  enough.     '  Work  bard,' 


he  says,  'deal  honestly,  use  c&retul  judgment, 
do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,  adver- 
tise freely  and  judiciously,  and  success  is  bound 
to  follow.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  tliat  although 
an  enormous  employer  of  labor,  he  has  never  had 
a  strike,  nor,  in  his  own  opinion,  is  he  ever  like- 


ly to  have  one.     'I  make  it  my  business,'  he 

says,  '  to  look  after  the  interests  of  my  men, 
and  we  live  in  peace  and  harmony.'  His  public 
benefactions  have  been  enormous.  He  wrote  a 
check  for  $125,000  toward  the  Princess  of  Wales' 
Dinner  Fund  tor  the  Poor  in  Diamond  Jubilee 
Year.  He  started  the  Alexandra  Trust,  for  sup- 
plying working  people  with  cheap  dinners,  with 
the  magnificent  sum  of  t^OO,  000,  and  he  is  great- 
ly generous  in  other  and  less  known  ways.  He 
was  knighted  in  1898.  He  is  a  great  traveler, 
having  business  houses  and  stores  iu  New  York, 
Chicago,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  and  he  occasion- 
ally looks  iu  upon  his  estates  in  Ceylon  and  In- 
dia. Twice  he  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  world. 
In  his  fine  steam  yacht  Erin  he  often  visits  the 
Mediterranean. 

HIS   ENGLISH    HOME   AND   HOBBIES. 

"  Sir  Thomas,    who    is   unmarried,    lives  at 
'Osidge,'   a  pleasant,    rambling,    old-fashioned 
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house,  standing  in  a  well- wooded  park,  near 
Southgate,  Middlesex.  The  house  is  compar- 
atively modern,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  only 
about  a  hundred  years.  The  gardens  and  grounds 
are  delightful,  and  in  the  park  Sir  Thomas  has  a 
well  laid  out  golf  course,  over  which  he  amuses 
himself  with  his  friends  occasionally.  There  is 
nothing  pretentious  about  the  house,  which  is  de- 
signed for  comfort  and  convenience,  and  not  as  a 
show  place  for  the  eyes  of  strangers.  Some  ex- 
cellent pictures  by  Lely,  Canaletti,  Constable, 
Landseer,  Marcus  Stone,  Charles  Leslie,  Mac- 
Neil,  and  Sidney  Cooper,  and  innumerable  curios, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  interior.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  shares 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  taste  for  orchids,  and  in 
his  houses  are  to  be  found  many  splendid  exam- 
ples of  these  exotics,  among  which  a  new  and 
beautiful  species,  *  Liptonia,  *  is  noticeable.  An 
orangery  and  a  collection  of  tea  plants  are  items 
of  interest  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
visitor.  Smooth  lawns,  gay  beds  of  flowers,  fine 
old  cedars,  pollard  oaks,  and  magnificent  rhodo- 
dendrons add  not  a  little  to  the  chann  of  the 
grounds.  From  the  windows  of  this  typical  Eng- 
lish home  a  fine  prospect  meets  the  eye.  In  the 
foreground  lies  pleasant  undulating  country,  while 
far  away  stretches  the  gigantic  wen  of  London, 
with  its  pall  of  smoke.  On  a  clear  day  the  gilded 
cross  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  can  be  described 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight. 

HORSES   AS   WELL   AS   YACHTS. 

'  <  As  a  consequence  of  his  long  familiarity  with 
the  United  States,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  much 
interested  in  American  horses.  He  has  some 
famous  Kentucky  trotters,  and,  shunning  rail- 
ways, drives  a  pair  of  these  animals  daily  to  his 
offices  in  the  City  Road,  London,  some  eight 
miles  distant.  He  is  fond  of  riding,  takes  an 
interest  in  dogs,  plays  golf  occasionally,  and  en- 
joys a  game  of  billiards.  And  he  is  an  admirer 
of  pictures,  gardens,  and  country  life.  Sir  Thomas 
has  no  great  time  for  reading,  and  newspapers 
and  periodicals  form  his  chief  literary  pabulum. 
Half  an  hour^s  conversation  will,  however,  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  few  people 
have  a  wider  grasp  of  affairs  or  are  better  versed 
in  all  current  topics  of  the  day. 

* '  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  stands  well  over  six  feet 
in  height,  and,  as  befits  a  worker  of  gigantic 
powers  and  concentration,  is  of  stalwart  frame  and 
excellent  constitution.  Of  a  hearty,  sanguine 
disposition,  his  merry  blue  eyes  bespeak  a  man 
of  cheerful  habits  and  abounding  good  nature. 
His  kindly,  unobtrusive,  yet  open-handed  hos- 
pitality will  be  familiar  to  many  visitors  to  the 
Erin  during  her  stay  in  American  waters," 


IS  THE  AIRSHIP  COMING  ? 

IN  the  September  Mc  Clure^s,  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comb  gives  an  analysis  of  the  practicability 
of  human  flight  as  this  appears  to  the  mind  of  a 
scientist.  He  points  out,  in  a  hasty  glance  over 
the  history  of  revolutionary  inventions,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  the  problems  every  one  has  been 
trying  to  solve  which  really  are  solved  ;  witness 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  trisecting  of  the 
angle,  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  which  have  been 
absorbing  mathematicians  for  thousands  of  years. 
With  invention,  he  shows  that  the  distinction 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible  is  not 
clear.  As  to  the  airship,  Professor  Newcomb 
thinks  that  not  only  are  there  good  scientific  rea- 
sons why  human  beings  cannot  fly ;  he  also 
doubts  whether  they  would  be  much  the  gainers 
if  they  could. 

THE    DANOEBOUS   DISTINCTION   OF   AIR-FLIGHT. 

<*  Another  feature  incidental  to  any  aerial  ve- 
hicle is  very  generally  overlooked.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  revolutionary  discovery  as  I 
have  pictured  in  the  first  part  of  this  article — in 
the  absence  of  the  power  to  control  gravitation — 
a  flying- machine  could  remain  in  the  air  only  by 
the  action  of  its  machinery,  and  would  fall  to 
the  ground  like  a  wounded  bird  the  moment  any 
accident  stopped  it.  With  all  the  improvements 
that  the  genius  of  man  has  made  in  the  steam- 
ship, the  greatest  and  best  ever  constructed  is 
liable  now  and  then  to  meet  with  accident. 
When  this  happens,  she  simply  floats  on  the  water 
until  the  damage  is  repaired  or  help  reaches  her. 
Unless  we  are  to  suppose  for  the  flying- machine, 
in  addition  to  everything  else,  an  immunity  from 
accident  which  no  human  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  possible,  it  would  be  liable  to  derange- 
ments of  machinery,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
necessarily  fatal.  If  an  engine  were  necessary, 
not  only  to  propel  a  ship,  but  also  to  make  her 
float — if,  on  the  occasion  of  any  accident  she  im- 
mediately went  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board 
— there  would  not,  at  the  present  day,  be  any 
such  thing  as  steam  navigation.' 

*■  <  Let  us  look  at  the  problem  and  see  what 
room  there  is  for  the  airship  among  the  inven- 
tions of  the  future.  If  we  are  to  have  an  aerial 
machine  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  one  of  two  prin- 
ciples. Either  we  must  control  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
or  the  machine  must  be  supported  by  the  air. 

THE    TWO    POSSIBLE    SYSTEMS. 

*«  Only  two  systems  of  air.-support  seem  possi- 
ble, or  have  ever  been  suggested.  The  vehicle 
must  either  float  in  the  air,  like  a  balloon,  or  it 
must  be  supported  by  the  action  of  the  air  on 
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moving  wings,  like  a  bird  when  it  flies.  The 
conditions  of  both  of  these  methods  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  exact  investigation.  A  floating 
vehicle  to  carry  a  certain  weight  must  have  a 
bulk  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  air  which 
shall  have  this  weight.  With  this  bulk  it  must 
experience  a  certain  resistance  to  its  passage 
through  the  air,  which  resistance  increases  at 
least  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  To  overcome 
this  resistance  requires  a  corresponding  power  to 
be  exerted  by  an  engine  of  some  kind.  The  en- 
gine has  weight.  The  best  combination  of  all 
these  conditions  is  a  problem  of  applied  science, 
of  which  the  solution  depends  mainly  on  the 
strength  and  weight  of  materials.  Solve  it  as  we 
will,  our  floating  ship  must  have  a  thousand 
times  the  bulk  of  a  railroad  train  carrying  an 
equal  weight  and  experience  a  hundred  times 
the  resistance  that  the  train  does.  It  therefore 
seems  quite  evident  that,  while  the  problem  of  a 
dirigible  balloon  may  be  within  the  power  of  in- 
ventive genius,  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  carrying  passengers  and  freight 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

THE    BIRD    PRINCIPLE. 

' '  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  alternative,  that 
of  the  flying -machine.  If  we  can  make  a  model 
i)f  a  bird  with  its  wings,  and  set  the  wings  in 
motion  like  those  of  a  bird  with  no  greater 
weight,  the  model  will  fly  like  a  bird.  To  do 
this  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  problem  of  nothing 
but  applied  mechanics.  Yet  it  has  its  well-de- 
fined limitations.  By  expeiiments  on  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  we  can  compute  how  large  a  wing, 
or  aeroplane,  moving  with  a  certain  speed,  will 
be  required  to  support  a  given  weight.  We  can 
also  determine,  or,  at  least,  form  some  idea  of, 
the  power  of  the  engine  that  will  move  the  ap- 
paratus. There  must  be  connecting  machinery, 
by  which  the  engine  shall  in  some  way  act  on  the 
plane.  Engine,  machinery,  and  plane  must  all 
have  a  weight  proportioned  to,  or  at  least  in- 
creasing with,  their  size  and  efficiency.  It  is  then 
a  problem  of  strength  of  materials  to  form  a 
combination  in  which  the  ratio  of  eflBciency  to 
weight  will  be  enough  to  make  the  machine  fly. 

AX   INHERENT    MECHANICAL    DRAWBACK. 

«*In  studying  the  best  combination,  we  meet 
two  difficulties,  one  of  which  can  be  stated  in  a 
very  simple  mathematical  form.  Let  us  make 
two  flying- machines  exactly  alike,  only  make  one 
on  double  the  scale  of  the  other  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions. We  all  know  thfit  the  volume,  and  there- 
fore the  weight,  of  two  similar  bodies  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  their  dimensions.  The 
cube  of  two  ii  eight.     Hence,  the  large  machine 


will  have  eight  times  the  weight  of  the  other. 
But  surfaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  dimen- 
sions. The  square  of  two  is  four.  The  heavier 
machine  will  therefore  expose  only  four  times 
the  wing  surface  to  the  air,  and  so  will  have  a 
distinct  advantage  in  the  ratio  of  efficiency  to 
weight. 

<  <  Mechanical  principles  show  that  the  steam 
pressures  which  the  engines  would  bear  would 
be  the  same,  and  that  the  larger  engine,  though 
it  would  have  more  than  four  times  the  horse- 
power of  the  other,  would  have  less  than  eight 
times.  The  larger  of  the  two  machines  would 
therefore  be  at  a  disadvantage,  which  could  be 
overcome  only  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  its 
parts,  especially  of  its  wings,  to  that  of  the  other 
machine.  Then  we  should  lose  in  strength.  It 
follows  that  the  smaller  the  machine  the  greater 
its  advantage,  and  the  smallest  possible  flying- 
machine  will  be  the  first  one  to  be  successful. 

EXAMPLES    IN    THE   ANIMAL    KINGDOM. 

*  *  We  see  the  principle  of  the  cube  exempli- 
fied in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  agile  flea,  the 
nimble  ant,  the  swift-footed  greyhound,  and  the 
unwieldy  elephant  form  a  series  of  which  the 
next  term  would  be  an  animal  tottering  under  its 
own  weight,  if  able  to  stand  or  move  at  all.  The 
kingdom  of  flying  animals  shows  a  similar  gra- 
dation. The  most  numerous  fliers  are  little  in- 
sects, and  the  rising  series  stops  with  the  condor, 
which,  though  having  much  less  weight  than  a 
man,  is  said  to  fly  with  difficulty  when  gorged 
with  food. 

'*  We  have  also  to  consider  the  advantage 
which  a  muscle  has  over  any  motor  yet  discov- 
ered, in  regard  to  its  flexibility  and  the  versatil- 
ity of  its  application.  It  expands  and  contracts, 
pulls  and  pushes,  in  a  way  that  no  substance  yet 
discovered  can  be  made  to  do.  It  is  also  in- 
stantly responsive  to  a  brain  which  cannot  of  it- 
self act  on  external  matter. 

'*  We  may  now  see  the  kernel  of  the  difficulty. 
If  we  had  a  metal  so  rigid,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  light,  that  a  sheet  of  it  twenty  meters  square 
and  a  millimeter  thick  would  be  as  stiff  as  a 
board  and  would  not  weigh  more  than  a  ton, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  strong  that  a  powerful 
engine  could  be  built  of  it  with  little  weight,  we 
might  hope  for  a  flying- machine  that  would  carry 
a  man.  But  as  the  case  stands,  the  first  success- 
ful flier  will  be  the  handiwork  of  a  watchmaker, 
and  will  carry  nothing  heavier  than  an  insect. 
When  this  is  constructed,  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  whether  one  a  little  larger  is  possible." 

In  short,  it  would  appear  that  what  we  know 
of  the  structure  of  animals  should  deter  us  from 
attempting  flight. 
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THE  SANTOS-DUHOKT  BALLOON. 

THE  Santos-Dumont  dirigible  balloon,  which 
was  wrecked  in  Paris  on  August  8,  after 
sailing  across  the  city  and  around  the.  Eiffel 
Tower,  was  the  fifth  airehip  built  by  the  inventor, 
who  is  a  young  Brazilian. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Scientific  American  of 
August  10  for  the  following  description  of  the 
airship. 

"The  balloon  proper  is  cylindrical,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  silk,  its  extremities  being  pointed.  It 
is  111  feet  long,  and  its  cubical  capacity  ia 
19,300  feet.  Suspended  by  piano  wire  some  35 
or  40  feet  below  the  balloon  is  a  light  frame- 
work whose  profile  very  much  resembles  that  of 
the  balloon  proper.  The  framework  is  triangu- 
lar in  section,  and  ia  formed  of  three  long  pieces 
of  wood,  secured  at  the  end  and  strengthened  by 
croas-bracing  and  BteeL  wires.  This  framework 
supports  a  four- cylinder,  six  teen -horse-power 
motor  of  the  Dion-Bouton  type,  the  fuel  reser- 
voir, the  shaft,  and  the  propeller.  The  engine 
is  placed  well  toward  one  end,  and  the  aeronaut 
rides  in  a  light  basket  at  the  other  end.  Here 
he  has  under  his  control  all  of  the  machinery  for 
maneuvering  the  balloon,  also  the  ballast  and  the 
guide-ropes.  The  respective  positions  of  tlie 
various  weights  were  determined  after  many  ex- 
periments, and  its  equilibrium  is  perfect.  This 
assures  its  liorizontality  and  an  equal  tension  on 
the  suspenders.  This  explains  why  the  aeronaut 
IS  BO  far  separated  from  his  motor.     The  propel- 


ler, 14  feet  in  diameter,  is  composed  ot  two 
vanes  of  wood  and  steel,  covered  with  silk  and 
highly  varnished  ;  it  attains  a  speed  of  150  turns 
a  minute.  Tlie  steering  device  is  of  silk,  and  is 
placed  between  tlie  balloon  and  the  framework 
above  tlie  propeller. 

The  balloon  is  inflated  with  hydrogen,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  tension  on  the 
envelope — that  is  to  say.  perfect  inflation^a 
compensating  balloon  filled  with  air  is  placed  in 
the  interior.  This  is  inflated  automatically,  as 
required,  by  a  small  compressor  actuated  by  the 
motor,  the  air  being  conducted  to  it  by  tubing. 
A  guide-rope  ia  suspended  under  the  framework, 
and  with  its  aid  the  necessary  inclination  is  ob- 
tained to  effect  the  movements  of  ascent  and  de- 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CONSDMPTIOH. 

THE  QuQTUrly  Review,  in  an  article  upon  tu- 
berculosis, discusses  some  of  the  questions 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  which  met  last  month  in  London. 
He  says  that  every  year  60,00p  people  die  in 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  from  tuberculosis,  and 
that  at  least  that  number  are  constantly  suffering 
from  one  or  another  form  of  this  disease.  The 
evidence  of  postmortems,  conducted  in  Leipsic, 
shows  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  subjected  to 
examination  gave  evidence  of  tuberculosis  past 
or  present.      Indeed,  the  reviewer  maintains  tliat 
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many  persons  pass  through  pulmonary  phthisis 
without  being  aware  of  it  at  all.  They  are  over- 
worked ;  they  fall  out  of  condition.  A  little 
cough  hangs  about  them  for  some  weeks,  but,  if 
endowed  with  considerable  resisting  power,  a 
little  rest  and  care  brings  about  the  recovery, 
and  the  peril  is  unsuspected.  No  cure  has  ever 
been  discovered  for  consumption.  The  famous 
decoction  invented  by  Dr.  Koch  in  1880  has  its 
uses — not  as  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  so  much  as  a 
valuable  test  for  its  existence.  But  if  we  cannot 
cure  consumption  we  can  at  least  prevent  it,  and 
the  best  way  of  preventing  it  is  to  recognize  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  infectious,  and  that 
infection  is  spread  by  the  sputum  of  the  patient. 
The  microbe  of  consumption  thrives  in  damp  and 
darkness,  and  is  readily  killed  by  light ;  hence, 
the  reviewer  would  require  architects  to  recon- 
sider the  principles  on  which  they  build  houses. 
He  insists  that  **  they  shall  construct  plinths, 
cornices,  sills,  architraves,  and  the  like  with 
moldings  of  such  section  that  dust  and  dirt  shall 
not  lie  on  them,  or  at  any  rate  shall  be  readily 
removable  by  the  passage  of  a  damp  cloth  ;  that 
light  shall  be  abundant  in  corridors  and  corners 
as  well  as  in  chambers  ;  and  that  all  windows 
shall  open  with  a  touch  of  the  hand.  High  ceil- 
ings and  plate -glass  windows  are  the  cause  of 
much  stuffiness  and  infection.  The  fashion  of 
preferring  rugs  to  carpets  fortunately  makes  for 
the  '  higher  cleanlinQss. ' '' 

ABOLISH  DARK  AND  DUSTY  CORNERS. 

The  most  active  method  by  which  war  can  be 
made  upon  consumption  is  to  sterilize  the  spittle 
of  consumptive  patients.     The  reviewer  says  : 

*  *  The  spittle  of  these  sufferers  swarms  with 
bacilli ;  and  it  seems  that  if  such  spittle  lie  in 
damp  and  dark  corners — and  how  damp  and 
dark  the  corners  of  insanitary  houses  may  be  we 
know  too  well — the  contained  bacilli  may  survive 
even  for  six  months.  The  bacillus  has  a  fatty 
constitution,  whereby  it  can  stand  drying  with- 
out loss  of  vitality  ;  and  when  dried  it  mingles 
with  the  dust  and  rides  on  the  air  into  the 
lungs. " 

The  French  Government,  finding  that  con- 
sumption among  its  clerks  and  indoor  servants  is 
62  per  10,000,  as  against  the  Paris  death  rate 
from  the  same  source  of  49  per  10,000,  has  or- 
dered all  public  offices  to  be  provided  with  spit- 
toons, and  directs,  also,  that  cloths  dampened  in 
a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  shall  be 
used  for  cleaning  instead  of  dry  sweeping  with 
brooms.  The  telephone  cabinets  and  other  dark 
recesses  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  reviewer 
also  insists  upon  the  importance  of  early  notifi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
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Compulsory  notification  of  pulmonary  and 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis  cannot  be  pressed 
forward  in  Great  Britain  until  public  opinion  is 
as  ripe  for  the  measure  as  it  now  is  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Boston,  where,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people,  compulsory  notification  is  already 
in  force.  In  Manchester,  voluntary  notification 
has  been  invited  by  Dr.  Niven,  and  the  returns 
are  proving  to  be  numerous  and  important." 

Sanatoria,  where  the  patients  have  plenty  of 
good  air  and  are  housed  sensibly  and  watched 
closely,  will  bring  back  many  persons  from  the 
doors  of  death.  Patients  even  far  advanced  in 
phthisis,  if  of  fairly  sound  habit  of  body,  need 
not  despair ;  even  when  the  disease  has  advanced 
to  softening  and  excavation  of  the  lung,  a  cure 
may  be  obtained  in  one- third  or  one-half  the 
cases  by  time  and  diligent  care. 


THE  BACTERIA  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

PASTEUR  sui-mised  that  bacteria  were  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary,  to  the  body. 
The  Centralblatt  fur  Bakteriologiey  July  12,  con- 
tains a  critical  review  of  the  work  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  investigators  upon  this  subject,  with  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  by  the  writer,  Dr.  J. 
H.  F.  Kohlbrugge,  who  carried  his  investigations 
along  the  line  suggested  in  Pasteur's  query,  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  the  bacteriology  of  the 
digestive  tract  and  its  fluids. 

There  are  bacteria  in  the  mouth,  the  stomach, 
and  the  intestines  ;  but  the  point  to  be  determined 
is  whether  they  are  merely  brought  in  with  the 
food,  or  whether  certain  kinds  are  normally  pres- 
ent and  are  of  use  in  the  processes  of  nutrition. 

In  the  experiments  described  by  Dr.  Kohl- 
brugge, newly  born  animals  were  kept  in  steril- 
ized air  and  given  sterilized  food,  allowing  no 
opportunity  for  bacteria  to  enter  the  body,  while 
others,  of  the  same  age,  kept  for  comparison, 
breathed  unsterilized  air  and  ate  unsterilized 
food.  Those  kept  away  from  bacteria  were 
weaker  tlian  the  others.  Chicks  were  kept  in 
sterilized  environment  from  the  moment  of  hatch 
ing,  but  although  they  lived  several  days,  they 
g»ew  very  little,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  days 
showed  an  increase  of  only  25  per  cent,  of  their 
original  weight,  while  another  set  of  chicks, 
kept  under  usual  conditions,  gained  140  per 
cent,  of  their  original  weight. 

FUNCTION    OF    BACTERIA    IN    NUTRITION. 

The  experiments  and  obpprvations  made  gave 
evidence  that  the  digestive  tract  has  its  own 
bacterial  flora.  There  appears  to  be  an  advan- 
tageous interrelation  between  the  digestive  organs 
and  certain  bacteria,  similar  to  the  relation  fre- 
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quently  found  between  free-living  organisms,  by 
means  of  which  the  life- activities  of  each  one  are 
carried  on  more  successfully  than  they  could  be 
by  either  organism  alone.  This  pseud o- symbi- 
osis is  vigorous,  even  in  animals  only  from  one 
to  three  months  old,  but  only  certain  types — 
Bacillus  coli  communis^  and  similar  forms — are 
tolerated.  Some  parts  of  the  digestive  tract 
have  more  bacteria  than  others,  and  the  kinds 
vary  in  different  regions.  This  relation  between 
bacteria  and  the  digestive  organs  is  more  stable 
in  animals  than  in  man,  and  more  stable  in 
adults  than  in  children. 

But  these  organs  and  their  fluids  have  a  bac- 
tericidal action,  giving  them  the  power  of  auto- 
sterilization,  a  power  which  is  gi-eater  in  some 
parts  of  the  digestive  tract  than  in  others,  and  is 
exerted  against  antagonistic  bacteria  concealed 
in  the  food  or  entering  the  body  in  other  ways. 
It  was  found  that  feeding  animals  with  tainted 
meat  produced  no  increase  of  bacteria  if  the  acid- 
ity of  the  stomach  was  unimpaired,  but  that  they 
increased  greatly  if  it  was  not  acid,  showing  an 
important  use  of  the  1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice.  Although  we  take  in 
injurious  bacteria  through  the  lungs  and  in  our 
food,  they  are  almost  always  destroyed  in  the 
body.  One  investigator  ate  of  earth  which  pro- 
duced tetanus  when  injected  under  the  skin  of 
animals,  but  none  of  the  bacilli  of  tetanus  were 
present  in  the  waste  materials  of  the  body,  ap- 
parently having  been  destroyed  by  the  bacteri- 
cidal action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  Vincenzi 
believed  that  tetanus  poison  which  is  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  stomach  is  killed  by  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  intestine. 

Neither  sterilized  food  nor  change  of  diet  affects 
the  number  of  bacteria  to  any  extent,  although 
the  kinds  present  vary  somewhat  with  the  food, 
certain  kinds  being  found  when  vegetable  and 
fatty  foods  are  eaten  ;  other  kinds  with  meat 
diet.  Babies  fed  with  human  milk  almost  never 
have  the  foul  Proteus  forms  of  bacteria,  and  there 
are  about  one- twentieth  as  many  of  any  kind 
present  in  the  stomach  as  there  are  with  babies 
fed  upon  cbw*s  milk.  None  of  these  forms  have 
anything  to  do  with  digestion.  It  is  impossible 
to  dismf ect  these  organs,  but  fresh  cheese  dimin  - 
ishes  the  number  of  foul  bacteria  more  effectively 
than  anything  else,  and  some  degree  of  disinfec- 
tion may  be  obtained  with  milk  diet.  The  num- 
ber of  foul  bacteria  is  also  less  for  cooked  food. 

An  examination  of  the  digestive  tract  of  a  cat, 
twenty -four  hours  after  death,  showed  almost  no 
bacteria  present,  although  myriads  were  found 
in  those  examined  about  four  hours  after  death. 
It  appears  that  the  longer  the  gastric  juice  acts, 
the  more  the  native  bacteria  develop,  unless  new 


supplies  of  food  are  brought  in,  when  their 
growth  is  interrupted.  The  empty  stomach  of 
dead  dogs  was  sometimes  found  sterile,  but  the 
esophagus  never. 

The  bacteria  of  the  digestive  tract  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes, — one  class  normally 
growing  there  and  useful  in  nutrition,  and  the 
alien  forms,  concealed  in  the  food,  and  destroyed 
in  health  by  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  oi- 
gans,  simple  contact  with  the  mucous  lining  be- 
ing sufficient  in  many  cases,  although  the  digest- 
ive fluids  also  react  against  them. 

In  certain  diseases,  Bacillus  coli  communis^ 
which  is  present  in  health,  disappears. 

The  belief,  formei'ly  accepted,  of  the  bacteri- 
cidal powers  of  the  gall,  is  now  doubted,  and 
this  may  lead  to  further  knowledge  of  gallstones, 
which  have  been  suspected  to  be  of  bacterial 
origin. 

Bacteria  are  not  found  in  normal  animals  un- 
til they  are  several  hours  old,  but  they  soon  ap- 
pear to  some  degree,  even  when  the  animals  are 
fed  with  sterilized  food. 


LEPROSY. 

MDASTRE,  who  is  really  making  a  great 
•  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  the  arcana 
of  science  to  the  general  mind,  deals  in  the  fin^i 
July  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  wini 
this  perhaps  the  most  terrible  scourge  of  hu- 
manity. The  introduction  of  this  disease  into 
Europe  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday  ;  at  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  campaigns  there  were  lepero  and 
even  leprous  families  in  Piedmont,  who  were  as 
rigidly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
they  would  have  been  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Cu- 
riously enough,  it  was  thought  by  many  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  the  disease  was  practi- 
cally extinct ;  nowadays,  however,  it  is  thought 
by  many  experts  that  the  malady  is  at  this  mo- 
ment bursting  forth  with  fresh  vigor.  An  in- 
ternational conference  was  held  on  the  disease 
in  1897  ;  the  specialists  in  its  treatment  have 
founded  an  international  organ,  and  there  is  even 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  hospital  for  lepers  in  one 
of  the  provincial  departments  of  France.  It  is, 
of  course,  well  known  that  the  disease  is  more  or 
less  common  in  the  East,  but  it  may  be  news  to 
many  to  learn  that  there  are  little  corners  of 
France  where  the  infection  still  lingers.  Before 
Nice  was  annexed  to  France,  lepers  were  found 
there  and  thereabouts,  the  remnants  of  a  colony 
of  lepers  who,  according  to  tradition,  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  modern  intercourse  with  colonies  has 
revived  the  scourge  in  Europe,  just  as  the  Cru- 
sades revived  it  before. 
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It  seems,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  contamination  comes  rather  from  living  in 
a  leprous  country  than  from  associating  with 
leprous  inhabitants  ;  and  those  countries  where 
the  scourge  may  become  contagious,  and  even 
epidemic,  are  not  only  hot  countries, — there  are 
other  predisposing  causes  more  efficacious  than 
climate,  notably  diet.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son, and  a  Turkish  expert  named  Zambaco,  have 
not  hesitated  to  declare  that  the  use  of  decayed 
fish  and  of  thirst-giving  salted  meats  as  food  is 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  causes.  The  total 
number  of  lepers  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  one  million,  of  whom  the  continent  of 
Europe  contains  only  some  thousands,  the  great 
majority  being  in  Asia.  There  is  a  most  inter- 
esting colony  of  lepers  near  Jerusalem,  at  a  place 
called  Siloe.  By  day,  these  miserable  creatures 
beg  alms  from  the  pilgrims  and  other  passers-by 
on  the  road  to  Calvary ;  they  are  governed 
by  a  chief,  and  they  marry, — some  of  them,  in- 
deed, having  several  wives.  The  Turkish  phy- 
sician, Zambaco,  already  referred  to,  visited 
this  colony  of  outcasts  and  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  thirty -six  Mohammedans  and  one  Greek 
Christian. 

The  degree  of  isolation  which  the  leper  is  made 
to  undergo  varies  in  different  countries  very 
much.  In  the  far  East,  and  in  some  countries  of 
Europe,  notably  Spain,  he  is  pitied  and  allowed 
great  liberty,  his  disease  being  regarded  as  a 
comparatively  ordinary  one  ;  but  in  the  more  en- 
lightened countries  the  isolation  is,  of  course, 
compulsory  and  permanent.  The  most  draconian 
methods  are  applied  in  America.  M.  Dastre 
says  that  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  pest- 
house  of  San  Francisco  are  deplorable. 

THE    BACILLUS   OF    LEPROSY. 

M.  Dastre  goes  on  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  great  fundamental  discovery — 
namely,  that  it  is  due  to  a  bacillus — was  made 
by  a  Norwegian,  Dr.  Hansen,  who  studied  the 
disease  about  the  year  1870.  Dr.  Hansen's  work 
was,  as  it  were,  the  crown  of  previous  investiga- 
tions, the  result  of  which  was  to  show  the  iden- 
tity of  the  disease  under  an  extraordinary  va- 
riety of  symptoms.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  incurable  skin  dis- 
eases have  been  confused  with  leprosy,  notably 
lupus.  True  leprosy  attacks  not  only  the  skin, 
but  all  the  nerves,  and  this  gives  us  two  kinds 
of  leprosy, — that  of  the  nerves,  or  anternine 
leprosy,  and  that  of  the  skin,  or  leonine  leprosy. 
When  the  bacillus  attacks  the  nerve  tissue,  it 
produces  a  degree  of  local  insensibility  to  pain 
which  is  almost  incredible.  If  a  man  burns 
himself  at  a  fire  without  feeling  it,  a  strong  pre- 


sumption is  set  up  that  he  is  an  anadsthetic  leper  ; 
and  if  the  bacilli  are  found  in  particular  places, 
there  is  no  further  room  for  doubt. 

The  curious  thing  about  the  bacillus  of  leprosy 
is  that  it  has  almost  absolutely  refused  to  be  cul- 
tivated, which,  of  course,  has  been  a  great  draw- 
back to  its  investigation.  Nor  can  any  animal 
be  inoculated  with  it,  not  even  a  monkey  ;  man 
is  its  only  affinity.  It  is  even  difficult  to  infect 
a  human  being  with  leprosy  ;  thus,  a  Swedish 
doctor  inoculated  himself  on  four  different  occa- 
sions with  the  blood  of  a  leper  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. A  kanaka  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who 
was  under  sentence  of  death,  consented  to  sub- 
mit to  inoculation  as  the  price  of  reprieve.  The 
inoculation  was  performed  on  September  30, 
1884  ;  subsequent  microscopical  examination 
showed  the  presence  of  bacilli,  but  it  was  not 
until  1887  that  the  malady  appeared  in  the  sub- 
ject. Unfortunately,  this  experiment  cannot  be 
regarded  as  conclusive,  for  it  is  possible  that  the 
miserable  man  may  have  contracted  the  malady 
through  some  other  source.  The  question 
whether  the  disease  is  contagious  or  not  is  still 
hotly  debated.  On  the  one  side,  one  party 
points  to  the  fact  that  in  Japan,  for  instance,  the 
lepers  and  non-leprous  persons  live  in  the  most 
intimate  association  without  communicating  the 
malady  to  one  another  ;  while  the  other  party 
reply  by  pointing  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
to  the  missionaries,  who,  after  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  lepers,  are  always  sooner  or 
later  stricken  down  themselves.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  bacillus  of 
leprosy ;  it  is  very  easily  killed,  and  it  appar- 
ently cannot  live  at  all  when  separated  from  its 
natural  hahitat. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  EPILEPSY. 

THE  mutations  in  regard  to  the  theoiy  on 
epilepsy  and  the  dangers  attendant  on  the 
disease  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  C.  Pel- 
man  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  July.  At  pres- 
ent, the  term  epilepsy,  says  Herr  Felman,  is  ap- 
plied to  any  <  *  periodic  disturbance  of  conscious- 
ness which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  convulsions.  It  often  appears  as  fainting 
fits,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  ordinary  conver- 
sation or  occupation,  sudden  queer  gestures  and 
movements,  etc.,  which  are  similarly  repeated 
from  time  to  time  without  leaving  any  trace  in 
the  memory  of  the  sufferer.''  Epilepsy  being  a 
disease  of  the  brain  that  generally  originates  in 
early  childhood,  the  character  of  the  sufferer  un- 
dergoes, in  time,  changes  for  the  worse  ;  finally 
the  mind  is  affected,  and  the  end  commonly  is 
idiocy.    '  *  Epileptics  are  very  sensitive  and  easily 
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offended,  vain,  and  very  egotistical.  The  higher, 
ethical  impulses  of  their  character  are  the  first  to 
disappear.  They  have  small  regard  for  truth, 
and  while  indulging  in  religious  moralizings, 
they  are  more  and  more  prone  to  commit  dis- 
creditable acts.  They  have  *  God  on  their  tongues 
and  the  devil  in  their  hearts. '  " 

DANGERS   ARISINO    FROM    VIOLENCE. 

Side  by  side  with  this  moral  deterioration  may 
be  found  certain  psychical  disturbances,  gener- 
ally immediately  connected  with  and  consequent 
upon  the  convulsions,  which  bear  all  the  marks 
of  violent  fits  of  temporary  insanity.  The  suf- 
ferer in  this  stage  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  lunatics  ;  for,  believing  himself  persecuted  by 
an  imaginary  enemy,  he  will  attack  with  the  first 
weapon  at  hand  any  one  approaching  liim, 
in  imaginary  self-defense.  Criminal  literature 
knows  of  many  cases  involving  hideous  murders 
in  which  the  murderer  proved  on  examination  to 
be  an  epileptic,  and  hence  not  responsible. 

DANGERS    ARISING    FROM    LOSS   OF    MEMORY. 

As  the  consciousness  of  the  sufferer  is  deranged 
during  his  attacks,  whether  he  have  convulsions 
or  not,  the  memory  is  affected,  since  *  <  there  is 
no  memory  without  consciousness. "  The  attacks 
in  this  state  of  *  <  psychic  twilight "  are  commonly 
less  violent  in  nature  than  those  mentioned  above. 
Characteristic  of  this  phase  of  the  disease  is  the 
irresistible  impulse  to  start  on  journeys.  The 
sufferer  goes  off,  and  after  a  time  suddenly 
awakes,  far  from  home,  it  may  be,  without  in 
the  least  remembering  why  he  went  away,  or 
what  he  did  in  the  interval,  but  behaving  during 
his  trip  much  like  any  other  ordinary  human 
being.  Herr  Pelman  gives  some  interesting  ex- 
amples of  such  vagrancy,  which  are  curiously 
like  the  instances  cited  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  double  personality  set  forth  by  the  devotees 
of  psychical  research.  In  cases  that  fall  within 
the  domain  of  the  law  the  epileptic,  during  his 
<•  period  of  twilight,"  turns  into  a  clever  swin- 
dler or  thief  ;  or  an  otherwise  morally  pure  per- 
son may  commit  indecencies  ;  or  an  epileptic  who 
has  injured  himself  during  his  convulsions,  which 
commonly  occur  at  night,  on  awakening  in  the 
morning  to  find  himself  covered  with  bruises  and 
wounds,  will  accuse  his  attendants  of  assault. 

<*Such  tricks  of  memory,"  concludes  Herr 
Pelman,  *  *  make  it  unsafe  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  an  epileptic  before  a  court.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  disease,  with  its  frequent  and 
sudden  changing  from  the  physical  to  the  mental 
aspect,  and  the  equally  sudden  psychic  changes 
in  a  hitherto  normal  patient,  imperatively  ue- 
mand  a  careful  examination  of  the  mental  condi- 


tion, whenever  an  epileptic  has  violated  the  law. 
In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  alleged 
criminal  is  mentally  deranged,  and  that  his  crime 
IS  but  the  progeny  of  a  diseased  brain.  This 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  sent  many 
an  epileptic  to  a  long  term  in  State  prison,  and 
even  to  the  gallows. " 


THE  FAIR  AND  THE  DARK. 

WHAT  characteristics  go  with  certain  shades 
of  complexion  has  long  been  a  question 
of  popular  conjecture  and  discussion.  It  has 
been  reserved  to  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  writing  in 
the  Monthly  RevieWy  to  throw  definite  scientific 
light  on  the  subject.  His  article  on  the  **  Com- 
parative Abilities  of  the  Fair  and  the  Dark  "  is 
the  outcome  of  two  years'  •  patient  investigation 
of  the  faces  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
His  researches  have  shaken  his  faith  a  little  in 
artistic  accuracy,  as  when,  for  example,  he 
found  that  Millais  had  painted  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's eyes  blue,  the  other  brown  !  He  chose 
eye- color  as  the  chief  criterion  of  pigmentation. 
In  classifying  his  results,  he  divided  cases  of 
medium  coloring  equally  between  light  and  dark. 
To  gain  his  <'  index  of  pigmentation,*'  he  multi- 
plied the  fair  persons  in  each  group  by  one  hun- 
dred, and  divided  by  the  number  of  dark  per- 
sons. 

A    REMARKABLE    LIST. 

The  results  of  his  investigations  are  thrown 
into  this  most  curious  and  interesting  table  : 

In  the  following  enumeration  the  groups  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  decreasing  fairness : 


Oroup  with  Number  of  Individuals. 


Political  reformers  and  agitators  (20) 

Sailors  (46) 

Men  of  science  (68) 

Soldiers  (4») 

Artists  (74) 

Poets  (56) 

Royal  family  ((») 

Lawyers  (56) 

Created  peers  and  their  sons  (89) , 

Statesmen  (58) , 

Men  and  women  of  letters  (87) , 

Hereditary  aristocracy  (149) 

Di\'ines(67) 

Men  of  low  birth  (12) , 

Explorers  (8) 

Actors  and  actresses  (16) , 


Index  of 
Pigmentation. 


238 

ISO 

121 

118 

111 

107 

107 

107 

IQS 

80 

85 

8S 

68 

SO 

88 

88 


An  index  of  more  than  100  means  that  the  fair  element 
predominates  over  the  dark  in  that  group;  an  index  of  less 
than  100  means  that  the  dark  element  predominates.  1  may 
add  that  the  lists  include  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Instructive  notes  are  added  on  several  of  the 
groups.  *  *  The  small  group  of  persons  springing 
from  the  working  classes  is  among  the  darkest 
of  the  groups."  In  the  royal  family  **  the  early 
tendency  was  toward  fairness,  but  by  later  Tudor 
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times  there  was  a  tendency  toward  darkness.'* 
But  '*  the  light,  mixed  type  of  eye,  usually  blue- 
yellow,  has  remained  persistent/' 

WHY    PEERS    ARE    DARK. 

A  curious  explanation  is  offered  of  the  prepon- 
derant darkness  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  : 

*  *  Foreign  intermixture  here  also  may  have  had 
some  influence.  I  think  it  probable,  however, 
that  another  cause  has  come  into  operation : 
peel's  have  been  in  a  position  to  select  as  wives, 
and  have  tended  to  select,  the  most  beautiful 
women,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
most  beautiful  women,  at  all  events  in  our  own 
country,  have  tended  more  to  be  dark  than  to  be 
fair.  This  is  proved  by  the  low  index  of  pig- 
mentation of  the  famous  beauties  in  the  gallery, 
the  selection  being  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
reputation,  independently  of  any  personal  judg- 
ment of  the  portraits  ;  while  women  of  letters 
(fifteen  in  number)  are  inclined  to  be  fair  and 
have  an  index  of  100,  'the  index  of  thirteen 
famous  beauties  is  as  dark  as  44. " 

Then  should  **  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair"  run  *<None  but  the  dukes  deserve  the 
dark. "  But  the  new  aristocracy  tends  to  be  fair, 
because  **it  is  from  the  fair  elements  of  the 
population  that  the  aristocracy  is  chiefly  re- 
cruited." Political  reformers  and  agitators  are 
very  fair ;  they  have  too  much  of  the  restless 
energy  which,  in  lesser  degree,  spells  social  suc- 
cess. 

A    FAIRLY    BROAD    DISTINCTION. 

The  writer  adopts  the  following  generalization  : 
<  <  It  is  clear  that  a  high  index  of  pigmenta- 
tion, or  an  excess  of  fairness,  prevails  among 
the  men  of  restless  and  ambitious  temperament, — 
the  sanguine,  energetic  men,  the  men  who  easily 
dominate  their  fellows  and  who  get  on  in  life, 
the  men  who  recruit  the  aristocracy,  and  who, 
doubtless,  largely  form  the  plutocracy.  It  is 
significant  that  the  group  of  low-class  men — arti- 
sans and  peasants — and  the  men  of  religion, 
whose  mission  in  life  it  is  to  practise  and  preach 
resignation  to  a  Higher  Will,  are  both  notably  of 
dark  complexion.  While  the  men  of  action  thus 
tend  to  be  fair,  the  men  of  thought,  it  seems  to 
me,  show  some  tendency  to  be  dark.  ...  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  really  fair  person  has  ever 
risen  to  the  highest  dramatic  eminence  in  this 
country,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, it  is  equally  rare  for  fairness  to  be  associ- 
ated with  histrionic  ability  in  Europe  generally. " 

STOCK,    NOT   COLOR. 

This  distinction  is  modified  by  another  consid- 
eration : 


*'  <  The  more  reasonable  supposition  at  present 
seems  to  be  that  the  relation  between  pigmenta- 
tion and  mental  aptitude  is  chiefly  indirect  and 
due  to  race.  In  other  words,  the  fair  man  tends 
to  be  bold,  energetic,  restless,  and  domineering, 
not  because  he  is  fair,  but  because  he  belongs  to 
an  aboriginal  fair  stock  of  people  who  possess 
those  qualities  ;  while  the  dark  man  tends  to  be 
resigned  and  religious  and  imitative,  yet  highly 
intelligent,  not  because  he  is  dark,  but  because 
he  belongs  to  a  dark  stock  possessing  those  char- 
acteristics." 

NORWEGIAN   TENDENCIES. 

The  writer  quotes  parallel  researches  made  in 
Norway  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Hansen.  The  conserva- 
tive majority  of  voters  was  found  in  the  dark 
and  broad-headed  districts  : 

**  While,  however,  the  fair  population  is  the 
most  irreligious  and  progressive,  the  dark  popu- 
lation is  by  no  means  behind  in  the  production 
of  intellect." 

The  article  is  sure  to  be  widely  discussed,  es- 
pecially by  the  fair  (or  is  it  more  complimentary 
to  say  dark  ?)  sex. 

THE  KATIPUNAN  OF  THE  PHIUPPINE& 

THE  persistence  of  the  Philippine  insurrec- 
tion has  been  attributed  to  various  causes, 
but  little  account  has  been  taken,  in  this  coun- 
try, of  the  influence  of  that  powerful  secret 
organization,  the  Katipunan,  whose  lodges  were 
founded  in  almost  every  part  of  the  archipelago. 
According  to  some  of  our  army  officers  who 
have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  on 
the  ground,  resistance  to  American  authority 
would  have  been  promptly  put  down  had  it  not 
been  for  the  machinations  of  this  all -pervading 
organization,  which  freely  exercised  the  power 
of  visiting  the  death  penalty  on  any  who  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  its  chiefs.  One  of 
these  army  officers,  Col.  L.  W.  V.  Kennon,  who 
has  seen  service  in  six  provinces  of  northern  Lu- 
zon, gives,  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
August,  a  rSsumi  of  the  history,  purposes,  and 
work  of  this  strange  society,  as  obtained  from 
native  sources  and  by  means  of  personal  obser- 
vation. 

The  society  was  formed  at  Manila  on  July  7, 
1892,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Supreme  and 
Venerable  Association  of  the  Sons  of  the  Peo- 
ple," the  word  << katipunan,"  meaning  associa- 
tion, or  society.  The  purposes  of  the  society 
were  stated  to  be  the  political,  social,  and  moi-al 
elevation  of  the  Tagal  race.  In  July,  1896,  the 
number  of  members  was  variously  reported  to  be 
from  12,000  to  15,000.     The  founder  of  the  so- 
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cioty  waa  Andres  Bonifacio,       Colonel  Kennon 
describes   tlie   ceremonies   of   the  order  as  fol- 

"  In  the  beginning,  the  formulas  of  Masonry 
were  employed,  but  tlieso  were  simplifiBd  to 
adapt  them  to  the  grade  of  intelligence  of  its 
members,  who  belonged  to  the  lowest  classes, 
and  who  are  stated  to  have  been  'copyists,  com- 
mon soldiers,  washermen,  wood -gatherers,  shoe- 
makers, and  laborers  ; '  the  only  person  of  edu- 
cation connected  with  the  society  was  Dr.  Pio 
Valensuela,  who  was  initiated  in  1895. 


"  When  a  new  lodge  was  opened,  a  triangle 
was  formed  called  Hasik,  or  seed-plot;  and  an 
equilateral  triangle  and  three  K's  were  the  dis- 
tinctive symbols  of  the  society.  There  were 
three  degrees  ;  a  simple  cipher  and  secret  signs 
were  adopted.  The  initiation  ceremonies  were 
made  solemn  and  terrifying,  to  impress  the  can- 
didate and  to  test  his  valor.  He  was  first  ques- 
tioned in  a  cabinet,  and  then  introduced  into  a 
dimly  lighted  room,  where,  upon  a  table  draped 
in  black,  were  a  human  Hkull,  a  loaded  revolver, 
a  bolo,  or  short  native  sword,  and  a  paper  upon 
which  were  written  questions  which  he  waa  re- 
quired to  answer.  After  this,  various  other  tests 
were  applied,  followed  by  tphe  administering  of 
the  oath,  which  was  signed  with  blood  taken 
from  the  left  forearm  of  the  candidate,  who 
was  then  declared  a  member  of  the  lowest  de- 
gree." 

The  supreme  council,  consisting  of  a  president, 
secretary,  syndic,  treaaurev,  and  six  members, 
with  the  presidents  of  local  lodges,  formed  what 
was  known  as  the  assenil>ly. 


■  1896. 

Proceeding  with  his  account  of  the  successive 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  society.  Colonel  Ken- 
non says : 

"Twenty-five  women  were  admitted,  to  quiet 
their  susptcions  of  the  nocturnal  excursions  of 
their  husbands.  Tbey  were  told  that  the  object 
of  the  society  was  simply  mutual  aid.  The  Kati- 
punan  did,  in  fact,  aid  its  sick  and  bury  its  dead, 
paying  the  expenses  of  funerals,  'but  always  at 
the  lowest  rates,  so  as  not  to  enrich  the  priests.' 
The  moral  objects  of  the  society  were  the  teach- 
ing of  democratic  ideas  and  an  opposition  to  re- 
ligious fanaticism  as  expressed  in  the  teaching  of 
the  friars,  '  who  obscured  rather  than  explained 
religious  truths.'  The  political  objects  were  the 
securing  for  the  Philippines  the  reforms  granted 
to  Cuba  and  the  limiting  of  the  power  of  the 
friars. 

"Copies  of  the  'Rights  of  Man,'  and  a  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  other  works, 
including  treatises  on  military  tactics  and  on  the 
manufacture  of  powder  and  dynamite,  were  cir- 
culated among  the  members. 

"  A  secret  society  of  supposed  Masonic  tend- 
encies and  origin,  which  distributed  inceDdiar^' 
literature,  and  which  organized  large  numbers  of 
the  lowest  elements  of  the  native  population  inio 
a  coherent  body  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
government,  could  not  fail  to  be  obnoxious  t« 
the  Spanisii  auliiorities.  £Sorta  were  made  to 
suppress  it,  and  the  mark  of  initiation  was 
ground  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  person  bear- 
ing it. 

"This  was  the  situation  in  1896.  Andres 
Bonifacio  was  the  president,  elected  on  the  1st 
of  January,  and  Emilio  Aguinaldo  presided  over 
the  lodge  at  Cavite.  Aguinaldo  was  then  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  municipal  captain  of  Cavite 
"V'iejo.  Having  occasion  to  visit  Cavite  to  re- 
ceive the  orders  of  the  provincial  governor,  he 
learned  that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Kati- 
punan  had  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  the  priest  at  Cavite  Viejo  was  endeav- 
oring to  cause  his  arrest.  He  hastened  back  to 
his  town,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  lieutenants, 
called  together  the  members,  explained  to  them 
their  danger,  and  with  them  took  up  arms 
against  the  Spaniards.  This  was  on  August  26, 
1896.  Within  five  days,  Aguinaldo  and  his  ad- 
herents had  taken  possession  of  nearly  every 
town  in  the  province,  surprising  the  small  gar- 
risons and  securing  their  arms.  The  insurrec- 
tion spread  rapidly  throughout  the  Tagal  prov- 
inces, where  the  Katipunan  had  been  established. 
Andres  Bonifacio  was  killed,  it  is  believed,  at 
the  instigation  of  Aguinaldo,  and  the  latter  as- 
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sumed  control  of  the  society  and  of  the  forces  in 
the  field." 

The  insurrection  of  1896  lasted  about  fourteen 
months,  and  Colonel  Kennon  states  that  during 
this  time  the  insurgents  burned  and  sacked 
churches  and  convents,  and  murdered  many  of 
the  friars.  The  Spaniards  sent  a  large  force 
against  the  insurgents,  and  utterly  routed  them. 
Finally,  as  is  well  known,  Aguinaldo  received 
from  the  Spanish  governor-general  a  large  **  in- 
demnity" (only  half  of  which,  however,  was  ac- 
tually  paid  over),  and  left  the  country.  The  Kati- 
punan  was,  for  the  time  being,  suppressed. 

REVIVAL   OF   THE    SOCIETY    IN    1899. 

Aguinaldo's  return  to  the  Philippines  during 
our  war  with  Spain,  and  his  subsequent  doings, 
are  mattere  of  familiar  history  ;  the  revival  of 
the  Katipunan  at  that  time  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood. After  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  had  been  proclaimed  and  a  Philippine  re- 
public, with  Aguinaldo  as  president,  had  been 
announced,  in  January,  1899,  a  new  Katipunan 
was  formed,  whose  objects  were  the  expulsion  of 
the  Americans  and  the  "liberty  of  the  country." 
Aguinaldo  announced  that  all  Filipinos  were 
members  of  the  society,  whether  they  wished  or 
not. 

*  *  Its  emissaries,  backed  by  military  force,  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  islands.  The  natives,  who 
but  recently  were  enthusiastic  in  their  reception 
of  the  Americans,  were  turned  against  them,  the 
ready  credulity  of  an  ignorant  people  accepting 
without  hesitancy  the  wildest  tales  of  Yankee 
treachery,  cruelty,  and  savagery  which  were  told 
them.  Prominent  men  who  declined  to  join  the 
movement  were  put  to  death,  *to  encourage 
the  others.'  It  was  announced  that  all  who  were 
not  with  the  proposed  insurrection  were  traitors 
and  should  die.  The  newly  appointed  presidents 
of  towns  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  never  serve  any  but  the  government  de- 
clared by  Aguinaldo.  Head  men  and  proprietors 
who  were  forced  or  induced  to  join  initiated  their 
people.  By  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
leaders  endeavored  to  cultivate  a  national  senti- 
ment. Some  even  proposed  a  national  religion, 
Bathalism,  an  idealized  form  of  the  primitive  re- 
ligion of  the  islands,  and  the  worship  of  God 
under  the  ancient  name  of  Bathala. " 

From  the  beginning  of  open  hostilities,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1899,  the  Filipino  government  and  the 
Katipunan  were  practically  one.  Even  the  sym- 
bols of  the  society  appeared  on  the  seals  and 
stamps  of  the  <*  republic."  The  president  of  the 
society  was  also  president  of  the  **  republic,"  and 
the  captain-general  of  its  armies.  How  it  was 
poeaible  for  the  crafty  leaders  of  this  society  to 


secure  an  appearance  of  general  hostility  to 
America,  which  in  point  of  fact  has  never  ex- 
isted, is  explained  as  follows  : 

<*  After  American  occupation  was  complete 
throughout  the  archipelago,  the  Katipunan,  aided 
by  secrecy,  by  force,  and  by  the  character  of  the 
people,  spread  throughout  the  country,  pervading 
every  town  and  hamlet,  and  striking  terror  into 
every  native  household.  The  people  were  for- 
bidden, under  pain  of  death,  to  accept  any  office 
under  the  Americans  ;  or,  accepting  it,  were 
compelled  also  to  subscribe  to  an  agreement  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Katipunan,  or  the  military 
chiefs  hiding  in  their  neighborhood,  and  to  col- 
lect contributions  of  money  and  supplies  for 
them.  Every  town  and  province  had  its  dual 
set  of  officers — those  elected  under  the  American 
laws,  and  the  secret  appointees  of  the  Katipunan. 
Often  the  elections  held  under  American  auspices 
were  controlled  by  the  society  and  its  agents 
elected  to  office.  Over  all  floated  the  American 
flag,  but  the  real  power  recognized  and  feared  by 
the  people  was  the  Katipunan. 

A    VERITABLE    REION    OF    TERROR. 

**  The  oath  of  the  society,  sealed  with  the  *  pact 
of  blood,'  required  members  to  keep  secrets  of 
the  society  and  to  comply  blindly  with  its  laws. 
The  laws  punished  with  death  those  who  failed 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  chiefs  or  to  give  warn- 
ing if  the  society  were  endangered,  or  those  who 
should  betray  any  of  its  secrets,  or  who  declined 
to  execute  a  punishment  ordered.  These  were 
no  idle  threats,  nor  dead-letter  laws.  The  society 
was  brotherly  and  benignant  toward  those  who 
complied  with  its  rules,  but  inexorable  toward 
offenders,  and  halted  not  at  the  means  of  pun- 
ishment. They  spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  Men 
who  aided  the  Americans  were  murdered.  Three 
native  policemen  of  Laoag,  for  accepting  such 
positions,  were  enticed  to  an  adjoining  town, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  dropped  head  foremost  into 
a  well,  and  buried  alive.  Three  women  and  an 
old  man,  falsely  accused  of  being  American  spies, 
were  cut  to  pieces  with  bolos,  and  buried  still 
alive  in  an  old  well.  A  prominent  Ilocano,  ac- 
cused of  being  friendly  to  the  Americans,  and 
eight  of  his  companions,  were  shot  near  Puncan. 
A  man  of  Taytay,  accused  of  'going  to  be  an 
American  spy,'  and  his  companion,  were  placed 
bound  and  kneeling  beside  their  open  grave, 
knocked  into  it  with  a  bar  of  iron,  and  buried 
alive,  one  on  top  of  the  other  as  they  fell.  Five 
more  were  murdered  in  the  same  town  for  sus- 
pected friendliness  to  the  Americans.  That  the 
people  might  see  the  results  of  disobedience, 
these  murders  were  not  infrequently  committed 
in  open  day  before  numerous  witnesses.     Some- 
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times,  tortures  were  added  to  make  the  lesson 
more  impressive.  This  list  of  murders  may  be 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied.  Friendly  natives 
were  slain  by  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  ;  no 
town,  probably,  but  had  its  list  of  murders  by 
the  Katipunan.  Usually,  their  work  was  done 
at  night ;  the  hidden  arms  were  brought  forth, 
and  an  armed  band  would  seize  its  victim  and 
execute  the  punishment.  The  natives  dreaded 
the  secret,  swift,  and  sure  retribution  whicli  over- 
took those  who  expressed  sympathy  witli  the 
American  cause  or  were  merely  suspected  of  such 
sympathy.  On  every  side  flowed  the  blood  of 
Katipunan  victims  ;  the  natives,  terror-stricken, 
huddled  in  the  towns,  but  even  thei'e,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  military  authorities,  the  venge- 
ance of  the  society  would  seek  out  and  follow 
those  who  had  been  marked  for  *  punishment.* 
Not  only  offenders  against  the  society  were 
amenable,  but  its  *  justice '  threatened  their  fam- 
ilies, parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  children.  It 
was  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror." 


THE  TWO  WORLD-LANGUAGES. 

IN  the  second  July  number  of  the  Revue  de 
PartSy  M.  Br^al,  in  writing  upon  the  choice 
of  an  international  language,  has  produced  a  very 
interesting  criticism  of  the  various  projects  which 
have  been  brought  forward  to  attain  this  end. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that 
what  is  desired  is  not  a  language  which  shall 
take  the  place  of  existing  ones,  but  a  common 
auxiliary  one  which  should  be  voluntarily  and 
unanimously  accepted  by  all  civilized  nations,  so 
that  an  individual  would  merely  have  to  acquaint 
himself  with  his  own  native  language  and  this 
common  tongue.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
promotion  of  peace  between  nations  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  pointing  out.  A  German  savant  has 
proposed  the  revival  of  Latin,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  served  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  great 
medium  of  communication  between  scholars  in 
all  countries.  It  would  not  be  the  Latin  of 
Cicero,  but  that  kind  of  dog  Latin  which  was 
easily  spoken  in  schools  and  law  courts  of  the 
Middle  Ages, — a  flexible  lingo  which  would  read- 
ily yield  itself  to  the  introduction  of  new  phrases 
and  words  and  at  the  same  time  be  serviceable 
to  traders. 

ADVANTAGES    OP    FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH. 

M.  Br^al,  although  he  is  convinced  that  this 
idea,  if  adopted,  would  produce  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage much  resembling  French,  is  inclined  to 
reject  it  because  he  does  not  think  that  Latin 
could  ever  fulfill  the  conditions  required  for  a 
true  auxiliary  language  for  the  modern  world. 


M.  Br^al,  having  rejected  all  dead  languages, 
turns  to  the  living  ones,  and  ultimately  reduces 
the  list  to  two, — French  and  English.  As  for 
French,  lie  is  opposed  to  its  adoption  apparently 
because  in  that  event  his  countrymen  would  only 
have  their  own  language  to  learn  ;  as  for  Eng- 
lish, he  does  justice  to  its  extraordinary  flexibil- 
ity and  simplicity,  its  delightful  absence  of  con- 
jugations, and  the  boldness  of  its  contractions  ; 
but  he  does  not  conceal  the  great  drawback, — 
namely,  its  hopelessly  irrational  spelling.  So  he 
arrives  at  a  plan  suggested  by  a  retired  merchant, 
which  seems  to  him  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem.  By  tliis  plan  a  treaty — not  *^f  com- 
merce or  high  politics,  but  of  language — buould 
be  concluded  between  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  in  virtue  of  which  French  and 
English  should  be  associated  officially  in  the 
education  of  the  three  countries.  English  should 
be  compulsorily  taught  in  France,  and  French 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  not  only  in 
the  universities  and  colleges,  but  also  in  certain 
primary  schools  in  the  great  towns.  These  two 
languages,  thus  made  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
men,  would  acquire  an  impetus  which  would  go 
far  to  make  them  the  universal  languages.  The 
author  of  this  scheme,  M.  Chappellier,  considers 
that  German  opposition  might  be  bought  off  by 
a  shrewd  perception  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  plan. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PEACE  PROPAGANDA. 

THIS  question  is  discussed  in  La  Revue  for 
July  1  by  M.  Novikoff,  who  on  the  whole 
takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  progress  of  the  cause 
of  peace.  Last  year's  congress  in  Paris  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  most  important,  and  distin- 
guished above  all  others  by  having  been  semi- 
official— opened  by  a  minister  actually  in  office, 
and  including  official  delegates.  Its  echoes  found 
their  way  to  the  ear  of  the  people  ;  it  was  in  every 
sense  democratic.  But  the  distance  already  trav- 
ersed is  nothing  compared  with  that  befoie  us. 
Peace  propaganda  must  be  made  much  more  ef- 
fective. 

I. NOT   PEACE,    BUT    FEDERATION. 

»^  The  peace  movement,"  M.  Novikoff  asserts, 
"  ought  to  change  its  name  and  be  called  federal- 
ist." Its  object  is  the  possible  one  of  modifying 
human  institutions,  and  not  the  impossible  one, 
so  often  attributed  to  it  by  the  ignorant,  of  modi- 
fying human  nature.  It  aims,  in  fact,  at  creating 
a  federation  which  will  in  turn  embrace  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But  just  because  the  move- 
ment is  said  to  be  for  "peace"  and  not  for  fed- 
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eration,  it  encounters  all  kinds  of  objections  on 
the  score  of  impracticability  which  it  would  not 
encounter  if  it  changed,  not  its  essence,  but 
merely  its  name. 


II. BE    LESS    MODEST  ;    PROMISE    PARADISE    ON 

EARTH. 

Peace  advocates  would  make  quicker  progress 
if  they  were  less  modest.  *'To  succeed  with 
the  masses,  to  make  them  thoroughly  enthused 
and  resolute,  fanaticism  must  be  kindled  in  them, 
and  to  awaken  fanaticisin  you  must  promise  para- 
dise. This  is  wliat  all  great  founders  of  religion 
have  done."  It  is  also  what  the  socialists  are 
doing.  They  promise  an  earthly  paradise  ;  how, 
does  not  particularly  matter.  But  they  are  right. 
No  great  social  transformation  comes  about  ex- 
cept by  **  fanaticizing  the  masses."  Now,  says 
M.  Novikoff,  too  truly,  how  far  the  peace  peo- 
ple are  from  this.  They  make  no  dazzling  prom- 
ises of  paradise,  and,  just  for  this  very  reason, 
they  meet  with  but  poor  success.  And  yet  they, 
more  than  any  others,  might  promise  paradise 
on  earth. 

in. AND    PROMISE    IT    WITHIN    THE    LIFETIME 

OF    MAN. 

It  must  be  plainly  shown  that  there  is  no  real 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  suppression  of  inter- 
national feud  and  anarchy ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  near  at  hand. 
**  When  the  peace  party  succeed  in  imbuing  the 
masses  with  this  idea,  there  will  be  an  immense 
and  immediate  reaction.  Federation  will  then 
become  the  first  popular  cry.  Very  soon  it  will 
reach  the  passionate  stage,  and  then  nothing  can 
stop  it."  Then,  says  M.  Novikoff,  exit  interna- 
tional anarchy  and  enter  the  United  States  of 
Europe. 


HOW  AMERICANS  REALLY  FEEL  TOWARD 

ENGLAND. 

MR.  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT  contributes 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  very  sensible, 
well-informed  article  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Mof- 
fett  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  old  anti- British  spirit  in  the  United 
States  had  become  extinct.  If  England  had 
then  been  threatened  by  a  European  coalition, 
American  sympathy  would  have  poured  out  in  a 
resistless  flood.  All  that  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  Boer  war.  Mr.  Moffett  says  Great  13ritain 
could  have  engaged  in  no  enterprise  so  well 
adapted  to  chill  American  sympathy  as  her  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  the  independence  of  the  two 
South  African  republics.      The  very  pretexts  by 


which  England  justified  the  war  offended  the 
Americans,  for  if  the  corruption  of  President 
Kriiger's  government  called  for  English  inter- 
vention to  end  it,  how  much  more  must  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Tammany  government  in  New 
York  or  the  Republican  government  in  Phila- 
delphia justify  similar  action  on  our  part  ? 

England's  enemies  profit  by  her  south 

african  policy. 

Further,  if  the  case  of  the  Outlanders  justified 
intervention  on  the  ground  that  they  made  the 
wealth  of  the  country  and  had  no  share  in  its 
government,  the  same  argument  would  justify 
American  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  immense 
majority  of  American  Outlanders  in  the  Klon- 
dike. If  the  South  African  precedent  were  to 
be  accepted  as  final,  there  would  be  no  moral  re- 
straint in  the  way  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Moffett  says  : 

"Englishmen  should  not  delude  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  their  South  African  enter- 
prise has  any  support  from  the  moral  sense  of 
the  world.  In  that  undertaking  England  stands 
as  completely  isolated  as  France  stood  in  the  per- 
secution of  Dreyfus.  It  is  only  the  enemies  of 
England  that  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her 
present  position,  and  they  are  enjoying  that  satis- 
faction to  the  full.' 

What  disillusionized  the  Americans  in  their 
love  for  England  quite  as  much  as  the  war  was 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 

**This  inglorious  little  war  of  the  elephant 
against  the  mouse  has  roused  the  British  people 
to  transports  of  excitement  that  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  if  combined  Europe  had  been 
threatening  their  island  with  invasion." 

These  things  have  naturally  had  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  fraternity. 

England's  attitude  in  American  affairs. 

As  for  the  future,  Mr.  Moffett  says  that  the 
whole  question  depends  upon  whether  England 
is  prepared  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  and  intends  to  remain  the  paramount 
power  of  the  western  hemisphere.  *<The  root 
of  all  serious  diflSculties  between  England  and 
the  United  States  lies  in  the  fact  that  England 
pereists  in  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  failure  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  look  ahead  makes  their  rela- 
tions witii  the  United  States  a  series  of  annoying 
surprises. " 

The  obstructive  attitude  of  England  in  the 
Nicaraguan  matter  has  produced  a  very  painful 
impression  in  the  United  States.  **  For  the  sake 
of  securing  to  herself  the  right  of  hostile  use  of 
the  canal,    England  insisted   upon   leaving   the 
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United  States  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Germany 
or  France  or  Russia  or  any  other  power  with 
which  at  any  time  we  might  conceivably  be  at 
war."  The  Americans  regard  the  canal  prima- 
rily as  a  factor  in  the  American  coasting  trade, 
and  so  far  from  the  Senate  having  rejected  the 
Hay  treaty  because  it  was  made  with  England, 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  tenderness  toward  Eng- 
land induced  the  Americans  to  consider  the 
proposition  for  a  moment.  England's  perma- 
nent difficulty  with  the  United  States  is  due  to 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  Canada.  Mr.  Mof- 
fett  says : 

'*  There  never  were  such  possibilities  of  irri- 
tation and  danger  in  the  relative  positions  of  any 
two  countries  in  the  world  as  there  are  in  those 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  relation 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  British  col- 
onies in  South  Africa  w^as  one  of  easy-going 
comfort  compared  with  it.  The  most  rapidly 
growing  cities  in  the  United  States  are  those  on 
the  great  lakes.  Canada  is  making  canals,  one 
of  the  avowed  objects  of  which  is  to  permit  the 
passage  of  British  warships  to  range  the  great 
lakes  and  lay  these  cities  under  contribution. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  key  of  one 
country's  treasury  thus  left  in  the  hands  of 
another.  With  Canada  as  a  quiet,  easy-going 
neighbor,  the  possibilities  of  danger  in  her  anom- 
alous situation  may  be  overlooked  ;  \y\it  Canada, 
aggressive,  assertive,  exacting,  and  sticking  pins 
into  her  neighbors  across  every  frontier  is  bound 
to  keep  international  relations  in  an  unhealthy 
state  of  tension.'' 


HOW  LORD  ROSEBERY  THREATENED  FRANCE 

WITH  WAR. 

AN  unnamed  writer  contributes  to  the  Con- 
temporary  Review  for  August  a  glowing 
eulogium  upon  *  *  Lord  Rosebery's  Foreign  Pol- 
icy." In  the  course  of  this  paper  he  sets  out  with 
particulars  the  story  of  the  Siam  episode,  in  which 
Lord  Rosebery,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  incurred 
the  risk  of  war."  It  was  in  April,  1893,  when 
the  French  Government  was  preparing  to  enforce 
its  demands  upon  Siam.  Lord  Rosebery  sent 
H.M.S.  Swift  to  watch  events  at  Bangkok.  The 
writer  proceeds  as  follows  : 

**  The  French  became  more  instant  in  their 
tlemands,  and  a  blockade  to  enforce  an  ultimatum 
was  threatened.  Lord  Rosebery  continued  to 
advise  the  Siamese  Government  to  yield,  but,  in 
order  to  watch  over  British  interests,  a  second 
ship,  the  Pallas,  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Menam  on  June  28,  and  a  third,  the  Linnet,  was 
held  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Siamese  waters. 
Lord  Rosebery  explained  to  the  French  Govern- 


ment, on  July  1,  that  'Her  majesty's  ministei 
at  Bangkok  had  received  strict  injunctions  to 
advise  the  Siamese  Government  to  arrange  their 
differences  with  the  French  in  a  friendly  manner. 
But, '  it  was  added,  *  in  view  of  the  possibility 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet  a  rising 
of  the  native  population  at  Bangkok  may  occur, 
causing  danger  to  life  and  property,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  of  her  majesty's  ships  should  be 
on  the  spot  for  the  protection  of  British  commer- 
cial interests,  which  are  dominant  at  that  place.' 

.**  On  July  20,  the  French  ultimatum  was  pre- 
sented to  Siam.  On  July  26,  a  blockade  was 
declared,  and  friendly  vessels  were  given  three 
days  to  clear.  A  notification  to  this  effect  had 
been  given  to  the  British  Government  on  the 
previous  day.  Lord  Rosebery  immediately  in- 
structed Lord  Dufferin,  our  ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  ask  what  facilities  would  be  given  for  victual- 
ing our  ships  lying  off  Bangkok.  On  Sunday, 
July  30,  the  British  .  minister  at  Bangkok  tele- 
graphed to  Lord  Rosebery  that  the  French  ad- 
miral had  notified  him  that  the  blockade  arrange- 
ments applied  to  ships  of  war,  and  that  the  Linnet 
was  preparing,  in  consequence,  to  leave.  Con- 
fronted by  this  sudden  crisis,  Lord  Rosebery 
acted  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  promptness. 
He  telegraphed  immediately  to  Bangkok  that  the 
Linnet  >  must  on  no  account  leave, '  and  simul- 
taneously he  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Lord 
Dufferin  . 

<*  *  I  request  that  your  excellency  will  state  to 
the  French  Government  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  her  majesty's  government  should  allow 
British  subjects  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  an  un- 
ruly Oriental  population,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  cannot  withdraw  her  majesty's  ship  now 
stationed  off  the  city.  You  should  also  remind 
them  that  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  the 
inquiry  I  addressed  to  M.  d'Estoumelles,  on  the 
25  th  instant,  when  I  asked  him  what  facilities 
would  be  granted  to  the  British  ships  for  obtain- 
ing necessary  supplies'  (p.  102). 

<<  During  this  critical  Sunday,  communications 
were  passing  between  the  foreign  office  and  the 
admiralty,  and  it  was  of  the  dispatch  just  quoted 
that  Lord  Rosebery  was  thinking  when  he  told 
his  Edinburgh  audience  that  he,  as  a  minister, 
had  faced  the  risk  of  war.  He  had  met  the  de- 
mand for  the  withdrawal  of  H.M.S.  Linnet  by  a 
categorical  refusal. 

♦'On  the  eventful  Sunday,  July  30,  1893, 
Lord  Rosebery  must  no  doubt  have  been  weighted 
with  the  grave  responsibility  which  besets  those 
wlio  have  to  face  and  make  great  decisions.  The 
strain,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  On 
Monday,  Lord  Dufferin  saw  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  and  delivered  Lord  Rosebery's 
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communication.  <  The  minister  replied  that  as 
the  blockade  would  be  raised  at  once,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  matter'  (p.  109).  It  had 
meanwhile,  we  believe,  been  locally  explained  to 
the  British  captain  that  the  admiral's  intention 
had  been  misunderstood.  He  did  not  demand 
that  the  Linnet  should  be  withdrawn  ;  he  only 
suggested  some  alteration  in  her  position,  with  a 
view  to  the  convenience  of  his  blockade.  On 
August  1,  the  Siamese  Government  accepted  the 
French  dei.  ands  ;  and  on  August  3,  the  blockade 
was  raised.  The  Anglo-French  crisis  in  its  more 
acute  form  was  thus  speedily  relieved.  The 
seriousness  was  known  to  very  few  persons  at  the 
time.  When  ministers  who  had  been  spending 
the  week-end  in  the  country  returned  to  their 
ofiBces,  a  crisis  had  come  and  gone  without  their 
being  aware  of  it.  The  Linnet  remained  where 
she  was,  on  the  watch.  Other  negotiations  con- 
tinued, but  the  local  situation  speedily  quieted 
down. " 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  BOER  FROM  ••ROOINEKS." 

<<T  INESMAN,"  a  frequent  contributor  to 
-L'  Blackwood,  has  not  merely  a  vivid  style, 
but  a  manly  English  sense  of  fair  play.  He  has 
this  month  a  very  graphic  desciiption  of  *  <  a  side 
siiow  *'  or  guerrilla  incident  in  the  South  African 
campaign,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  an  honorable  foe  to  the  qualities  of  the  Boer. 
He  says : 

*■ '  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  English 
to  underestimate  their  enemy  before  rushing  at 
him,  but  never,  until  this  war,  to  vilify  him  when 
down.  There  has  been  much  of  the  base  and 
ignoble  in  our  enemy,  'tis  true,  and  but  little  fair, 
but,  good  lack  I  in  what  mine  again  is  the  gold 
in  tons  and  the  rubbish  in  ounces  ?  Courage  is 
fair,  grit  and  stoutness  of  purpose  are  fair,  death 
pro  patria  is  fair  ;  have  not  the  Boers  shown  them 
all,  unmistakable  amid  the  treachery,  bigotry, 
and  vice — ^the  rubbish  which  alone  has  been  visi- 
ble to  too  many  of  our  seers  ?  " 

HEROISM    OF   BOER    WOMEN. 

Having  attacked  a  farm  which  had  supplied  a 
commando,  the  writer's  men  captured  the  women, 
one  of  whom  hastily  threw  away  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper. 

*  *  It  is  picked  up  and  opened — a  letter  to  one 
of  the  Boer  oflBcers  from  his  wife.  Listen,  reader, 
and  judge  if  a  woman  be  a  munition  of  war 
or  no : 

*<  'Beloved  husband,'  it  begins,  *  the  British 
are  in  sight,  and  the  bombs  are  already  coming 
over  our  house.  Now  I  know,  like  you,  what  it 
is  to  be  under  shell-fire.     If  I  am  taken,  do  not 


think  of  me  ;  fight  on  to  the  very  last,  and  God 

keep  you  in  safety.' 

<«  Is  there  nothing  of  nobility  in  this  ?  " 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  <<  heroism  " 

of  the  Boer  women. 

Boers'  Treatment  of  the  Native. 

There  are  few  things  on  which  Englishmen 
have  displayed  more  **  unctuous  rectitude  "  than 
in  boasting  of  the  superiority  of  the  British 
treatment  of  natives  and  of  their  preference  for 
British  sway.  Yet  the  <  •'  Ruminations  of  a  Regi- 
mental OflBcer"  with  the  South  African  field 
force,  which  appear  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine,  contain  this  significant  testimony  : 

<<0f  a  certainty,  the  Boer  understands  the 
management  of  the  native  as  thoroughly  as  the 
average  Englishman  misunderstands  it.  Of  this 
there  is  ample  proof  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
intelligence  departments  on  either  side  have 
been  served,  and  are,  even  now,  being  served,  by 
the  natives.  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  Boer 
spends  his  leisure  moments  in  cutting  natives  to 
ribbons  with  a  heavy  sjambok.  That  he  does, 
habitually,  flog  natives  is  certain,  and  that  the 
flogging  is  in  some  cases  cruelly  severe  I  quite 
admit,  and  careful  choice  should  therefore  be 
made  in  appointing  the  officials.  But  that  the 
natives  of  South  Africa  can  be  managed  without 
a  fairly  liberal  share  of  corporal  punishment  no 
one  who  has  lived  among  them  for  a  year  or  two 
will  admit.  The  difference  between  Briton  and 
Boer  is  that  the  latter  knows  to  a  nicety  when  a 
sjambokking  is  <  indicated,'  and  inflicts  it  <on  the 
nail.'  The  diagnosis  by  the  Englishman  is  less 
correct.  He  will  at  one  time  administer  unde- 
served flogging,  and  at  another  will  dismiss,  with 
a  slight  admonition,  an  offense  for  which  twenty 
lashes  would  be  received  as  just  recompense. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  difference  of  behavior 
of  the  natives  to  the  two  races.  The  native  is 
pretematurally  cunning,  and  knows  to  a  nicety 
where  he  can  presume  and  where  a  concocted 
lying  story  will  be  at  once  detected.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  Boer  deals  fairly  with 
his  *  boys.  *  The  latter  appreciate  this,  and  work 
for  him  accordingly.  It  has  been  comparatively 
rare  for  *  boys '  in  Boer  employ  to  desert  to  us, 
and  yet  for  them  to  do  so  would  nearly  always 
have  been  a  simple  matter." 

Ensrllsh  and  Dutch  Women  Compared. 

S.  Staples  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury **a  woman's  word  from  Natal"  on  **the 
emigration  of  gentlewomen."  She  urges  the  es- 
tablishment of  training-colleges  in  the  colonies  to 
teach  lady  immigrants  their  business.  She  ob- 
serves, rather  cruelly  : 
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<  <  Of  all  the  nations  who  come  to  us,  the  Eng- 
lishwoman, I  fear,  makes  the  worst  colonist. 
She  is  forever  bemoaning  herself  as  an  exile 
brought  out  by  cruel  circumstances.  Her  pet 
expressions  are:  *Out  here,'  'These  colonists,' 
^Only  colonial,'  and  in  one  published  case, 
*  Loathsome  colonials. '  " 
Scarcely  less  pointed  is  this  contrast : 
* « The  Boers  show  us  an  example  in  coloniz- 
ing not  to  be  despised  by  wise  people.  "We  send 
out  our  young  men  to  fight  against  the  discom- 
forts and  dangers  of  a  new  country.  Hundreds 
die,  .  .  .  not  because  the  countries  are  un- 
healthy, but  for  the  need  of  ordinary  home  care. 
Hungry  they  come  to  the  hut,  called  *  home '  by 
courtesy,  too  tired  to  cook,  fall  back  on  the  easily 
procurable  drink,  and  try  to  lose  their  sense  of 
misery  in  sleep.  Thus  is  laid  a  bed  for  fever 
germs,  and  they  sicken  and  die.  .  .  .  The 
Dutchman,  on  the  other  hand,  inspans  his  big 
wagon,  packs  in  his  *  ^rouw '  and  *  kinders, '  puts 
his  lads  on  horseback,  and  goes  out  into  the 
wilderness,  taking  his  moving  home  with  him. 
Here  he  finds  companionship,  stimulus  to  labor, 
and  prepared  food  and  resting-place,  with  loving 
nursing  when  he  is  ill.  We  sacrifice  our  young 
men,  the  Dutch  woman  sacrifices  herself." 


IS  THE  BATTLESHIP  OBSOLETE? 

**  T^HE  Apotheosis  of  the  Torpedo  :  A  Brief 
A  for  the  New  School, "  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  to  the  Fortnightly,  He  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  during  the  recent  maneu- 
vers of  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  *  *  the  de- 
stroyers were  sent  out  some  hours  before  the 
fleet.  They  were  given  two  days  at  sea  to  find 
the  fleet,  which  took  an  unknown  course.  They 
did  find  it,  and  claimed  to  have  sunk  every  one 
of  the  fourteen  vessels  engaged."  Ten  out  of 
the  fourteen  battleships  admitted  that  they  were 
'*  bagged  without  loss  to  the  attack."  This  ad- 
mission leads  the  writer  to  pronounce  the  de- 
stroyer *'the  ship  of  the  future."  The  gyro- 
scope has  lengthened  the  torpedo  range  to  a 
thousand  or  even  two  thousand  yards.  Two 
thousand  yards  is  the  maximum  distance  at  which 
a  destroyer  can  be  sighted  at  night ;  and  as  she 
is  moving  at  a  thousand  yards  a  minute  the 
chance  of  the  battleship  disabling  her  before  she 
hafi  sped  her  fatal  bolt  is  very  small.  A  Maxim 
to  rain  death  on  her  personnel  is  suggested  as 
the  battleship's  possible  safeguard.  The  writer 
argues : 

< '  As  things  are,  the  torpedo  is  accepted  by 
the  ship  much  as  the  gun  shell  is  accepted  by  the 
destroyer,  the  sole  defense  the  chance  of  not  be- 
ing hit — just  the  defense  to  which  soldiers,  once 


armor-clad,  were  driven.  When  the  man-at- 
arms  was  supplied  with  a  gun  he  drove  the 
armored  knight  to  become  a  species  of  man-at- 
arms  also.  Ever3rthing  is  pointing  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  torpedo  is  going  to  do  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  the  small  craft 
and  the  battleship — aided,  perhaps,  by  the  big 
high- explosive  shell,  which,  like  the  torpedo,  puts 
the  stricken  hors  de  combat  with  a  single  blow. 
In  a  fight  in  which  such  blows  are  d^alt,  every- 
thing tends  to  favor  the  evolution  of  cheap  craft 
that  can  be  lost  without  that  loss  being  a  dis- 
aster." 

THE  NAVAL  BATTLB  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  a  truly  alarming  picture  that  the  writer 
gives  of  the  rapidity  of  future  naval  battles  : 

<  <  The  war  of  the  future  is  bound  to  become 
more  and  more  a  war  of  individuals,  an  affair  of 
initiative,  in  which  doing  the  best  thing  after  a 
pause  for  reflection  may  well  be  inferior  to  merely 
doing  something  at  once  without  reflection.  If  de- 
stroyers fight  each  other,  the  combined  speed  may 
be  sixty  miles  an  hour,  or  more  than  that. 
There  will  be  no  time  to  think.  Such  a  battle 
would  be  all  over  inside  five  minutes.  There 
may  be  no  room  for  tactics — the  fight  may  be 
quicker  than  thought.  For  such  work  the  type 
of  young  officer  that  we  rear  by  our  present  sys- 
tem is  probably  the  best  man  going,  for  he  best 
adapts  himself  to  doing  something  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

**  Those  who  will  do  best  belong  to  the  type 
that  the  foreigner  calls  <  mad  Englishman.^  Fate 
has  sent  us  this  type.  We  know  it  well  in  the 
naval  ports.  It  tends  to  be  rowdy  ;  it  may  be  a 
Hhrow-back*  to  Elizabethan  days.  It  has  a 
merry  life  and  a  short  one,  and  its  future  is  gen- 
erally limited  by  a  maximum  of  not  more  than 
twelve  hours  ahead.  It  is  *  Drake  and  his  merry 
men '  over  again.  .  .  .  The  type  exists  in  no 
foreign  navy." 

'*THE    SOLE   gospel"    OF   THE   NEW    NAVY. 

The  writer  is  very  pronounced  on  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  battleship  and  heavier  craft.  He 
says : 

<<A  thousand  destroyers  so  manned  would 
make  the  Seven  Seas  a  British  lake.  In  the 
making,  nine  hundred  might  be  lost,  but  the 
enemy's  flag  would  have  disappeared  forever,  nor 
would  any  hostile  battleship  float  a  week.  This 
is  not  the  faith  of  one  man  or  of  two, — it  is  the 
sole  gospel  of  the  entire  new  generation  of  naval 
officers." 

Yet  at  the  present  time  the  British  admiralty 
has  ^<  all  but  ceased  to  build  "  destroyers,  and  the 
Seven  Seas  still  assert  their  independence. 
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Points  Ir  Favor  Of  the  Submarine  Boat. 

Mr.  A.  nilliard  Atteridge  writes  in  the  i/oiK/i^y 
Review  on  "  The  Tactics  of  the  Submarine."  The 
action  of  the  ZSde  in  the  French  Mediterranean 
maneuvers  is  taken  by  him  as  one  more  striking 
proof  that  the  submarine  boat  has  become  "an 
effective  and  reliable  element  in  naval  warfafe." 


He  would  prefer  to  call  the  new  craft  a  "  sub- 

mergible  boat."  He  compares  her  with  the  de- 
stroyer, and  holds  that  she  has  the  advantages  of 
a  much  lower  epeed,  and  so  of  leas  chance  of 
premature  discovery  ;  of  a  much  smaller  exposure 
— only  the  dome  being  above  water  ;  of  complete 
silence  in  approach,  and  disappearance  at  will  un- 
der water.  He  quotes  the  suggestion  of  a  French 
officer  that,  after  submarines  had  been  sent  to- 
ward a  hostile  fleet,  a  false  attack  of  torpedo 
boats  would  divert  attention  from  the  submarines 
and  enable  them  to  ply  their  deadly  task  un- 
heeded. In  narrow  tideways  the  French  are  lay- 
ing down  cables  along  which  the  submarine 
moves  according  to  direction  by  wire  from  the 
land,  so  as  to  make  countermining  very  danger- 
ous. A  submarine  is  told  oS  for  work  in  the 
Seine  as  part  of  the  defense  of  Paris,  and,  being 
portable  by  train,  can  be  used  in  other  rivers  to 
blow  up  an  enemy's  bridges. 


WESTERN  PROGRESS  DENOUNCED  AS  A  COBSE. 

TO  Occidentals  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
our  Western  habits  of  life  are  superior  to 
anything  which  other  races  can  show,  the  out- 
spoken disparagement  of  "the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation "  by  Russian  and  Oriental  comes  as  a  sal- 
utary check.  The  Westminster  Review  has  an 
article  of  this  type,  by  "Pramathamath,"  en- 
titled "Western  Science  from  an  Eastern  Stand- 
point." He  says  that  "labor-saving  machinery 
cheapens  goods,  it  is  true,  but  the  machine-made 


articles  of  the  West  have  destroyed  most  of  the 
indigenous  manufactures  of  the  East.  The  East- 
ern artisan  b  driven  into  agriculture,  and  exerts 
a  painful  pressure  on  those  already  engaged  in 
that  pursuit.  At  the  same  time,  the  cheap  im- 
ports from  the  West  have  raised  the  standard  of 
living.  Western  capitalists  proSt,  Eastern  in- 
dustry languishes.  The  peoples  of  the  East  arc 
systematically  exploited." 

A   native's    TEB8I0H   OT   AUERIGAIT   HISTOBT. 

The  writer  makes  an  efiective  quotation  from 
a  famous  Indian  orator.     He  says  : 

' '  The  speech  of  the  Indian  Red- Jacket  in  an- 
swer to  a  European  missionary  who  went  to 
preach  Christianity  among  the  American  Indians 
finds  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  many  an  Asiatic 
and  African  at  the  present  day  : 

"'Brother,'  said  the  Red-Jacket,  'listen  to 
what  we  say.  There  was  a  time  when  our  fore- 
fathers owned  this  great  island.  .  .  ,  But  an 
evil  day  came  upon  us  !  Your  forefathers  crossed 
the  great  watera,  and  landed  on  this  ishtnd.  Their 
numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not 
enemies  ;  thev  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their 
own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and  came 
here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a 
small  seat.  We  took  pity  on  them,  granted  their 
request,  and  they  sat  down  among  us.  We  gave 
thera  corn  and  meat,  and  they  gave  us  poison 
[spirituous  liquor]  in  return.  The  white  people 
had  now  found  out  our  country,  tidings  were 
carried  back,  and  more  came  among  us  ;  yet  we 
did  not  fear  them, — we  took  them  to  be  friends  ; 
they  called  us  brothers,  we  believed  them,  and 
gave  them  a  large  seat.  At  length  their  num- 
bers had  greatly  increased,  they  wanted  more 
land,  they  wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were 
opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars 
took  place  ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against 
Indians,  and  many  of  our  people  were  destroyed. 
They  also  brought  strong  liquor  among  ua  ;  it 
was  strong  and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

"  'Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and 
yours  were  very  small.  You  have  now  become 
a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left 
to  spread  our  blankets.  You  have  got  our  coun- 
try, but  are  not  aatisfied, — you  want  to  force 
your  religion  upon  us.'  " 

TBB   WEST  AS   VAUFIRS. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  world  by  steam  and 
electricity  has  made  colossal  empires  possible  ; 
and  the  conqueror  or  exploiter  squeezes  all  he 
can  get  out  of  subject  peoples  : 

"The  Eastern  dependenciea  of  the  Western 
powers  are  being  slowly  drained  of  their  wealth 
in  the  shape  of  the  pay  and  pension  of  Western 
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troops  and  Western  officers,  civil  and  military ; 
dividends  of  the  numerous  Western  companies, 
profits  of  Western  merchants,  etc.'* 

Even  where  Europeans  acknowledge  the  higher 
sanctions  of  justice  and  duty,  yet  **  duty  and  jus- 
tice can  never  do  a  fraction  of  the  good  that  can 
be  done  by  love  and  sympathy."  The  Oriental 
writer  concludes  : 

<*  Thus  we  see  that  Western  science,  instead 
of  being  the  blessing  which  it  was  expected  and 
is  still  supposed  to  be,  has  on  the  whole  proved 
to  be  rather  a  curse  to  large  sections  of  the 
human  race.  ...  Its  mechanical  applications, 
which  are  considered  by  Western  writers  as  its 
chief  title  to  commendation,  are  to  our  mind  its 
chief  title  to  condemnation." 


FAMINE-SMITTEN  ITALY. 

MUCH  painful  reading  on  «< Famine  and  Its 
Causes  in  Italy  "  is  supplied  to  the  Monthly 
Review  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Strutt.  One  instance 
he  cites  at  the  outset  is  a  reminder  how  militarism 
taxes  the  peasantry  to  the  bone.  In  Sardinia,  in 
twelve  years  and  a  half,  no  fewer  than  52,060 
judicial  sales  of  houses  and  lands  took  place  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  or  one  out  of  every  four- 
teen inhabitants  was  despoiled  by  government. 
Out  of  445  such  sales  in  the  first  week  of  the  new 
century,  85  per  cent,  were  for  sums  less  than  one 
lira  (20  cents)  each.  Sometimes  the  amount  is 
as  small  as  five  centimes  (one  cent)  I  Mr.  Strutt 
remarks  on  the  paradox  that  just  **  those  regions 
which  have  been  more  plentifully  endowed  with 
natural  wealth,  such  as  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Calabria, 
and  Apulia,  are  those  which  now  suffer  most 
cruelly."  He  focuses  his  attention  on  Apulia. 
He  says  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  people  more 
frugal  or  more  easily  satisfied  than  the  Pugliese 
peasantry.  Olive- bliglit,  insurrection,  savage 
repression,  have  left  them  starving  in  despair. 
Life  in  jail  appears  a  paradise  to  the  starving,  to 
attain  which  innumerable  crimes  are  committed 
where  crime  was  formerly  unknown. 

SEEKING    A    PRISON- PARADISE. 

The  following  incident  shows  more  vividly 
the  condition  of  Italy  than  pages  of  statistics : 

* « The  Praetor  of  Ugento  has  a  pitiful  story  to 
tell  about  the  eagerness  with  which  destitute 
peasants  look  forward  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. Three  young  women  from  Allisto  were 
brought  before  him,  charged  with  stealing  olives 
on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  municipality.  The 
pinched  and  starving  features  of  the  defendants, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  barely  twenty-five  ;  their 
ragged  clothes,  and  their  half -hopeful,  half- de- 
spairing expression  excited   the   sympathy  and 


pity  of  the  kind-hearted  magistrate,  who,  though 
unable  to  acquit  them,  sentenced  them  to  the 
minimum  penalty — viz.,  three  days.  Then  a 
tragic  scene  took  place.  Bursting  into  tears, 
the  prisoners  flftng  themselves  at  the  magis- 
trate's feet,  imploring  him  to  give  them  the  shel- 
ter of  the  prison  for  at  least  three  months.  With 
the  touching  ingenuousness  of  children,  they  told 
how  the  theft  had  been  a  preconcerted  affair  in 
order  to  escape  the  terrors  which  the  winter  (a 
particularly  bitter  one  this  year)  held  in  store 
for  them,  and  how  they  had  even  consulted  a 
lawyer,  who  had  planned  the  whole  scheme,  as- 
suring them  that,  according  to  the  penal  code, 
they  would  be  sentenced  to  three  months  at  \he 
very  least.  And  now  the  poor  girls  saw  their 
dream  of  prison -paradise,  with  its  bed  and  blan- 
kets and  daily  soup  and  bread  and  meat  twice  a 
week — a  princely  fare — vanishing  like  a  mirage 
before  them  just  as  they  thought  themselves  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  blessed  portals.  They 
were  being  rutl)lessly  thrust  back  into  the  world 
of  honesty  and  squalor  to  slave  and  starve  and 
suffer,  and  they  made  one  last  despeiate  stand 
against  their  fate.  The  poor  magistrate  actually 
had  to  sustam  a  juridical  discussion  with  the 
would-be  victims,  who  were  led  away  sobbing  in 
a  broken-hearted  manner,  as  if  they  saw  stretch- 
ing before  them  the  long  vista  of  weary  winter 
days,  with  its  attendant  train  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  dishonor.  For  it  would  be  useless  to  deny 
that  the  present  famine  exercises  a  most  demor- 
alizing influence  upon  the  peasantry,  favoring 
the  revival  of  long- forgotten  medieval  rights 
and  customs  (I  allude  to  the  jus  primce  noctis)^ 
which  the  petty  lords  of  the  land  are  nothmg 
loath  to  exact  from  their  serfs  and  tenants  in  re- 
turn for  pecuniary  aid  or  loans  in  kind." 

Irrigation,  discouragement  of  vine  -  growing, 
development  of  corn  -  growing,  suppression  ol 
usury,  of  red-tapeism,  and  emigration  are  the 
remedies  which  the  writer  suggests. 

STATE  SOCIALISM  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  Australian  Review  of  Reviews  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  experience 
gained  in  Victoria  in  experiments  in  state  social 
ism  : 

<*  Victoria  set  its  old-age  pension  scheme  ir: 
operation  on  the  strength  of  a  random  guess, 
which  proved  hopelessly  wrong,  and  the  cost  wil' 
be  much  more  than  double  the  original  estimate 
The  pensions  in  Victoria,  begun  in  an  impulse  ol 
generous  sentiment,  are  yielding  some  very  un- 
sentimental results.  Many  infirm,  or  even  half- 
senile,  inmates  of  the  benevolent  asylums  secured 
a  pension  of  7s.  6d.  or  10s.  per  week,  and  crept 
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out  of  those  institutions,  to  set  up  housekeeping 
on  their  own  account,  with  results  which  may  be 
guessed.  Some  of  the  pensioners  killed  them- 
selves with  drink.  Others  werok  found,  to  the 
horror  of  the  whole  community,  to  be  living  un- 
der conditions  which  would  shock  tlie  sensibili- 
ties of  the  aboripnal.  Yet  others  have  died  of 
mere  cold  and  hunger.  The  old-age  pension 
sclieme,  if  it  settles  one  social  problem,  creates, 
it  is  clear,  some  new  ones  nearly  as  big  and  diffi- 
cult." 

EMPLOYMENT    OF   MINORS. 

The  Victorian  factories  act,  in  its  attempt  to 
settle  one  difficult  social  problem,  creates  a  new 
set  almost  as  difficult.  The  minimum  wage,  for 
example,  tends  inevitably  to  become  the  maxi- 
mum, and  so  the  wages  of  the  best  workmen  are 
pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  average.  Slower 
workmen  are,  again,  dismissed,  since  they  are 
not  worth  the  legal  wage,  and  must  get — or  per- 
haps fail  to  get — special  leave  to  work  for  less 
than  the  minimum.  Perhaps  the  feature  of  tlie 
act  which  is  contemplated  with  most  suspicion  is 
the  severe  clauses  limiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices. Boy  labor  has  made  evils,  but  so  has  boy 
idleness.  And  one  result  of  the  act  is  to  throw 
whole  battalions  of  boys  out  of  employment  and 
Miake  it  impossible  for  them  to  learn  a  trade. 
( )ne  alarmed  employer  writes  to  the  daily  papers 
lo  say  that  in  his  own  trade  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  have  been  turned  out  of  work  and 
dismissed  to  that  evil  school,  the  streets  I  One 
case  is  attracting  much  attention.  A  butcher 
employed  his  two  sons  as.  improvers  in  his  busi- 
ness, paying  them  wages.  But  the  total  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  did  not  entitle  him  to  the 
services  of  two  **  improvers."  He  was  prose- 
cuted for  a  breach  of  the  act ;  but  the  magistrates 
dismissed  the  complaint  as  an  offense  to  common 
sense.  The  crown  appealed  against  this  decision 
to  the  full  court,  which  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  magistrates.  The  chief  justice  -  added  the 
comment  that  *'tbe  case  was  rather  a  startling 
one.  The  defendant  might  very  naturally  think 
he  was  at  liberty  to  employ  his  sons,  but  the  law 
said  he  could  not  do  so  except  under  stringent 
regulations.  The  result  might  be  that  no  one 
else  would  employ  them,  and  then  there  was  a 
chance  of  their  possible  ruin." 

In  the  woolen  trade,  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  declined  to  sit  on  the  "  wages  board," 
on  the  ground  that  among  the  representatives  of 
the  employees  were  *■  *  outsiders. "  Thus,  the  whole 
system  is  threatened,  since  the  employers  seem 
able  at  any  time  to  paralyze  a  * '  wages  board  "  by 
declining  to  sit  on  it.  It  is  proposed  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  obviate  this  difficulty. 


THE  LATE  DR.  MOSES  COIT  TTLER. 

'"pHE  work  of  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cor- 
^  nell  University,  recognized  as  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  history  of  American  literature, 
was  a  work  to  be  valued  by  scholars  rather  tlian 
by  the  great  public.  The  critics  competent  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  results  of  Professor  Tyler's 
labora  are  few  indeed,  for  how  many  of  them 
can  say  that  they  have  been  over  one-tenth  of 
the  ground  covered  by  this  indefatigable  his- 
torian, whose  ambition  it  was  not  to  leave  unread 
a  single  book  or  pamphlet  of  any  literary  influ- 
ence produced  by  an  American  writer?  Not 
many  Americans  have  studied  our  native  litera- 
ture to  so  good  purpose. 

A    GENEROUS    CRITIC. 

A  scholar  who  has  recently  subjected  Profes- 
sor Tyler's  work  to  stricter  tests  than  are  usually 
applied  by  the  critic  or  reviewer  is  Prof.  William 
P.  Trent,  who  for  some  months  past  has  had  tlie 
several  volumes  of  the  **  History  of  American 
Literature"  constantly  in  hand,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
literature  with  which  they  deal.  His  judgment 
of  Professor  Tyler's  abilities  is  expressed  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  August  Forum^  in  the 
course  of  which  he  says  : 

**  I  am  able  to  bear  testimony  not  only  to  his 
accurate  scholarship,  both  in  his  special  field  and 
in  the  larger  one  of  American  history  in  general, 
but  also  to  his  wide  knowledge  of  British  litera- 
ture and  to  his  ability  to  bi'ing  to  bear  upon  the 
mass  of  literature  he  passed  in  review  canons  of 
flBsthetic  criticism  which  are  in  the  main  sound. 
It  is  quite  plain  that  those  critics  who  think  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  too  consistently  eulogistic  are  fre- 
quently right ;  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  his 
readers  can  soon  learn  to  discount  the  historian's 
praise  in  such  a  way  that  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  a  writer's  value  can  be  easily  obtained. 
In  other  words,  Professor  Tyler's  instincts  and 
training  as  a  critic  were  thoroughly  good  ;  he  was 
not  wont  to  single  out  for  praise  men  and  books 
that  did  not  deserve  it  in  fair  measure.  His 
tastes  were  sturdy  and  healthy,  yet  by  no  means 
lacking  in  delicacy,  and  when  he  did  not  like  a 
piece  of  literature,  he  said  so  frankly.  The  main 
defect  of  his  criticism  had  its  origin  in  a  char- 
acteristic that  did  him  credit  as  a  man, — his  gen- 
erosity. When  amid  the  hundreds  of  dull  and 
ephemeral  books  and  pamphlets  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  examine  he  found  something  that  still 
seemed  vital,  he  was  inclined  to  rejoice  overmuch 
and  to  eulogize  the  author  that  had  lightened  his 
task. 

**  But  who  shall  blame  him  ?    If  anv  one  does, 
I  should  like  to  say  in  reply  that  I  have  more 
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than  once  found  myself,  with  regard  to  forgotten 
writer^  highly  praised  by  Professor  Tyler,  in 
much  the  same  position  as  the  proverbial  persons 
who  went  to  cliurch  to  scoff  and  remained  to 
pray.  I  remember  that  such  was  the  case  when 
I  had  Biniled  at  the  enthusiastic  pages  devoted 
to  the  Rev.  John  Wise,  of  Ipswich.  I  turned 
to  the  two  ecclesiastical  treatises  that  had  won 
Uie  historian's  admiration — not  even  their  names 
need  be  given  here — and,  while  I  scarcely  found 
tlie  proae  so  Miltontc  as  Professor  Tyler  had 
done,  I  did  Bnd  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  noble 
writer  of  whose  existence  probably  not  one 
J^merican  in  a  thousand  has  ever  hi^ard.  So  it 
was  with  more  than  one  pamphlet  and  book 
elaborately  discussed  in  '  The  Literary  History 
of  the  American  Revolution  ' — volumes  which  in 
their  general  scope  and  their  specialistic  thor- 
oughness represent  Professor  Tyier  at  his  best 
and  fully  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  great 
scholarly  historians  of  literaCiii-e  who  were  his 
predecessors, — with  Ginguen^,  for  example,  and 
Nisard,  and  Mure,  and  Ticknor.  I  do  not  know 
whether  many  readers  of  these  volumes  have 
been  tempted  to  undertake  the  thirteen  sermons 
which  the  Loyalist  Jonathan  Boucher  (Mr.  Lock- 
er-Lampson's  grandfather)  gathered  into  a  dia- 
trilte  against  the  Revolution  that  drove  him  to 
Kngland  as  an  exile  ;  but  I  took  Professor  Tyler 
at  his  word,  read  all  the  sermons,  and  had  no 
reason  to  regret  my  confidence." 


THE  LATE  HERMAN  QRIMI. 

WITH  Herman  Grimm,  whose  death  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  occurred  on  June  17 
of  this  year,  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of 
German  culture  has  passed  away.  He  came  of 
distinguished  lineage,  being  the  son  of  "Wilhelm 
Grimm,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Household 
Tales"  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  child.  A 
student  and  scholar,  he  was  never  very  active  in 
public  life,  and  his  career  as  university  professor 
had  also  been  closed.  Yet  his  death  calls  for 
more  tlian  a  passing  mention,  for  he  was,  says 
Wilhelm  Rolsche,  in  a  brief  appreciation  in  Die 
Woche  of  June  22,  "not  only  a  representative 
of  Germanism,  but  also  a  type  of  viie  modern 
man,  doing  original,  solitary  pioneer's  work.  A 
refined  culture,  the  ffisthetic  view  of  life,  was  his 
ruling  principle,  by  which  he  measured  all  things, 
and  in  relation  to  which  only  they  were  of  value. 
Art  to  hira  unfolded  the  supreme  truths  ;  art 
was  the  goal  of  humanity,  as  in  mythical  times 
it  had  been  the  starting-point  of  civilization." 

Thus,  Herman  Grimm  amplified  upon  the 
work  of  his  father  and  his  upcle,  whose  re- 
searches into  German  folklore  led  them  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  German  literature.  He  en- 
deavored to  exemplify  his  theories  of  art  in  three 
great  works.  The  first,  dealing  with  the  Renais- 
sance, the  lives  of  Raphael  and  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  is  also  the  most  papular  ;  the  series  of  Ice- 
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turea  on  Goetbe  give  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
classic  age  of  German  literature.  Tlie  two  vol- 
umes on  Homer's  Iliad,  finally,  says  Herr  B61- 
Bche,  "the  testament  ot  his  entire  thought  to  his 
time,  called  up  a  etorm  of  opposition.  For  this 
work  definitely  throws  down  the  gauntlet  in  be- 
half of  an  EBsthetic  value  of  thingH,  an  artistic 
Weltanschauung  as  opposed  to  a  disintegrating, 
negative  science  and  philosophy.  The  followers 
of  Grimm  look  upon  this  work  as  marking  a  new 
era  in  literary  history." 

Grimm  did  good  service  to  American  letters 
by  being  among  the  first  to  introduce  Emerson 
to  his  countrymen,  translating  some  of  the  essays, 
and  himself  writing  two  essays  on  Emerson.  For 
many  years  a  professor  of  the  history  of  art  at 
the  Univ  "sity  of  Berlin,  his  fascinating  iecltires 
will  be  remembered  by  the  many  Americans  who 
were  among  his  delighted  hearers.  In  IS96,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  aad  Sciences,  succeeding  the  late  Sir  John 
R,  Seeley.  Grimm's  place  in  German  thought 
and  letters  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  late  Walter 
Pater  among  modem  English  writers. 

A  IIONASTEBT  IK  THE  FAB  NORTH. 

"  l/'RINGSJAA"  (July  15)  has  an  interest- 
■t»-     ing  article,   signed    by   "Fanny  W.," 
and  illustrated  from  photographs  by  Mrs.  Ellisef 
Wessel,  describing  a  visit  paid  by  a  party  of 
twenty  Norwegians  to  the  Petschenga  Monastery, 
— the  most  northerly  in  the  world.      It  stands  in 
peaceful  solitude  on  a  forest-bound  plain  some 
fourteen  English  miles  from  one  of  the  larger 
villages  on  the  Murman  coast  of  Lapland,  called 
Namster  ;  this  village  lying, 
in  the  Petschenga  fiord,  close 
to  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  monastery  waafounded 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Trifon     ot    Novgorod,    wiio 
tramped  the  long  way  from 
Moscow  to  Petschenga  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  his  life  to  mis- 
sion work  among  the  Skolts, 
or  Russian  Lapps.    Murdere<l 
at  last  by  these  haU-saTages, 
he  is    now    worshiped    as    a 
saint  and    martyr  by  every 
Russian.      At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  mon- 
astery was  burned  by  a  horde 
of  Finnish  brigands,  and  only 
in  1887  was  it  rebuilt. 

On  February  13,  the  birth- 
day of  Trifon  is  celebrated  , 
with  much  pomp  in  the  mon-                   phikbt  and  h 


astery.  Troops  ot  people  from  East  Finmarken 
journey  thither  to  take  part  in  tl:e  festival.  And 
a  more  delightful  and  interesting  winter  tour 
cannot,  says  the  writer,  be  imagined.  The 
wcatlier  is  usually  beautiful  with  sparkling  frost 
and  radiant  sunshine. 

Reaching  the  monastery  in  the  evening,  the 
party  found  its  outer  courts  crowded  with  rein- 
deer and  Samojeds,  the  monks  moving  among 
them  with  hospitable  smiles  and  greetings  and 
ushering  each  guest  to  his  place.  T)ie  Norwe- 
gians were  honored  with  seats  in  the  monastery 
itself,  but  the  ordinary  visitors  were  shown  to 
the  public  guestrooms  surrounding  it. 

The  Petschenga  Monastery  is  a  two-storied 
building  in  modern  style.  The  upper  story  con- 
tains the  cells,  which  are  light  and  pleasant ;  the 
lower,  the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  Dinner 
was  now  served,  and  while  the  guests  ate,  a  priest, 
standing  at  a  pulpit  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
read  aloud  from  a  big  book  the  life  of  Trifon. 
Both  eating  and  reading  were  done  at  a  remark- 
able speed.  The  courses,  a  description  of  which 
shall  be  spared  our  readers,  were  far  from  deli- 
cious ;  but  with  the  eyes  of  some  twenty  to  thirty 
priests  fixed  upon  them  with  stiff  reproach,  the 
guests  had  no  choice  but  to  partake  of  all  with 
the  best  grace  possible. 

ELABOBATB  CHUBCB    SERVICES. 

After  dinner,  service  was  read  in  the  church 
close  by  the  monastery.  Like  most  Russian 
churches,  it  is  magnlGcently  ornamented,  and  sur- 
passes in  this  respect  even  those  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
First  is  the  "narthe,"  a  kind  of  preliminary 
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church,  where  the  wliole  congregation — ricli  and 
poor — worships  standing.  Tljere  are  no  seats. 
Tlien  comes  the  "ikonostaa,"  a  sort  of  picture 
gallery,  covereii  with  paintings,  old  and  new, 
good  and  had.  of  saints  and  holy  men.  Before 
each  picture  hangs  a  burning  silver  lamp.  A 
broad  openintr  in  the  middle  of  the  ' '  ikonostas  " 
reveals  the  church  ilaelf — the  "  liieron."'  Hei-e 
are  two  rows  of  praying-desks  coveied  with  cloths 
of  silk  and  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver.  Tiie  coffin  of  Trifon  is  here.  It  is  inlaid 
with  silver  slabs,  on  wliich,  in  bas-relief,  scenes 
from  his  life  are  represented,  and  before  it  are 
two  immense  candlesticks,  iheir  several  branches 
boliling  large  and  small  wax  candles.  Here,  too, 
is  anotlier  wall  ornamented  with  gilt  carving  and 
wicli  three  doors  of  purest  silver.  Behind  this 
wall  is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  no  woman  may 
set  her  foot.  Here  stands  the  altar  with  great 
seven-armed  candlesticks.  Tlie  whole  is  lit  up 
with  hundreds  of  lights  in  crystal  and  colored  glass 
chandeliers.  Now  enter  tlie  priests  and  monks 
in  solemn  procession  with  standards  and  candles. 
Tlieir  robes  equal  in  hriiliance  their  gorgeous 
surroundings,  being  made  of  silk  brocade  in 
many  colors  and  ornamented  richly  with  gold  and 
silver  embroideries. 

The  service  begins  with  song,  A  chorus  of 
txiys  sings  everlastingly,  "Gospodi  po-milo" 
("God  have  mercy  on  thee  !  "),  Then  follow  two 
houi-s  of  mass,  reading,  kneeling,  and  "cross- 
ing," the  priests  swinging  censers  tull  of  incense. 
Afterward,  the  congregation  kisses  the  crucifix, 
and  all  is  over.      Service  takes  place  twice  a  day. 

As  in  olden  times,  the  monks  engage  in  manual 
labor,  and,  besides  workshops  of  all  kinds,  have 
a  large  shop  were  they  sell  all  tliey  make  to  the 
neighboring  villages.  By  this  means  the  monas- 
tery earns  considerable  money,  but  gifts  also  are 
lavished  upon  it  from  all  quarters. 

AN  OLD  MISSION  IN  ARIZONA. 

NEAR  the  town  of  Tucson,  in  southern 
Arizona,  is  the  ancient  mission  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac.  Of  the  history  of  the  building 
very  little  is  definitely  known,  but  it  is  lielieved 
to  date  back  more  tlian  one  hundred  years.  A 
detailed  description  of  this  remarkable  structure 
is  given  in  the  August  number  of  Donahov's 
Magazine  by  Mr   J,  L.  Herron. 

The  mission  edifice  is  of  Byzantine  and  Moor- 
ish architecture.  The  foundation  walls  are  of 
fine  brick,  covered  witli  a  smooth,  thick  layer  of 
cement.  The  same  material  is  used  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls  ;  on  the  inside,  the  walls  are  of 
bewn  cobblestones,  also  smeared  with  cement 
and  haixlsomely  stuccoed. 


"Of  a  castellated  style,  the  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  and  two  minarets  of  Moslem 
architecture.  The  front  is  decorated  with  the 
coat-of'arms  of  the  Franciscan  monks, — a  coil  of 
rope  and  two  arms.  One,  bared,  is  the  arm  of 
Christ  ;  the  other,  clothed,  is  that  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  order  which 
bears  his  name.  And  a  bust  of  the  saint  appears 
to  the  right  of  the  coat-of-arnis, — at  least,  what 
there  is  left  of  tlie  bust.  At  each  angle  of  the 
facing  are  the  remains  of  griffins  and  dragons. 
Originally  forty-eight,  many  of  these  figures 
have  been  taken  away  by  sightseers,  and  those 
that  remain  are  in  a  sad  condition  of  decay. 
Surrounding   the  tiled    roof   is  a  balustrade  of 


brick  and  cement,  looking  down  upon  the  old 
portico  where  so  many  morning  prayers  were 
breathed. 

"  The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  the  form  of 
a  huge  Latin  cross.  Four  large  paintings  cover 
the  immense  ceiling,  and  extend  for  some  dis- 
tance down  the  arched  sides.  They  represent  the 
'Annunciation,'  the  'Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
to  Elizabeth,'  the  'Nativity,'  and  the  'Visita- 
tion of  the  Magi,'  The  ceiling  itself^fifty  feet 
from  the  flooring — is  supported  by  six  massive 
arches. 

' '  The  chapel  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrow  is  to  the 
right,  and  there,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  cement, 
is  a  large  cross  of  iron-wood.  It  is  covered  with 
inscriptions  and  characters,  most  of  which  may 
barely  be  made  out.  In  two  of  the  angles  of  ilie 
main  arcliway  are  two  images,  supposed  to  ii'p- 
resent  archangels.  According  to  tlie  tradiiii.i.s 
of  tlie  church,  they  have  the  forms  and  faces  u( 
two  daughters  of  the  artist  and  designer  of  the 
decorations. " 

From  1827,  when  Spain  expelled  the  friars 
from  the  country,  to  18."j!),  the  mission  was 
closed,  but  in  the  latter  year  ihe  diocese  of  Santa 
¥6  took  possession. 
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THE  BEBLIN  MONUMENT  TO  BISMARCK. 

THE  magnificent  Bismarck  memorial  which 
was  unveiled  in  June  last  in  front  of  the 
Reichstag  in  Berlin  is  described  by  Dr.  Romer 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  German  periodical,  Ueher 
Land  und  Afecr. 

The  monument  proper  stands  17  meters  high, 
on  seven  steps.  The  material  is  a  dull-red  gran- 
ite, while  all  tablets  and  relief  work  are  in  bronze. 
The  principal  pedestal  is  in  the  center  of  a  broad 
foundation,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  four-cor- 
nered socles.  The  bronze  fiKure  of  Bismarck  is 
6|-  meters  high. 


The  chancellor  is  clad  in  a  plain  military  over- 
coat, decorated  only  with  the  Iron  Cross  of  the 
first  class.  The  vigorous  head  with  the  piercing 
eyes  is  turned  to  the  right,  his  bushy  eyebrows 
being  overshadowed  by  a  cuirassier's  helmet 
jauntily  worn  toward  the  back  of  the  head.  His 
left  hand  grasps  his  sword,  thnistinc  it  out  some- 
what from  his  side,  while  the  right,  with  fingers 
spread,  is  placed  on  a  document  which  rests  on  a 
post,  from  which  his  mantle  is  draped. 

The  whole  colossal  figure  breathes  life  and 
vigor.  The  'tablet  on  the  right  side  of  the  ped- 
estal shows  Bismarck  surrounded  by  a  (Jighl  of 
fairies,  who  strew  flowers  on  his  head  ;  a  youth, 
standing,  is  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  flu'jther,  in 
a  sitting  ptosition,  is  liolding  a  torch. 


The  relief  on  the  left  side  is  easily  understood, 
— an  owi,  clutching  a  quilt  in  its  claws,  sits  soli- 
tary and  still,  undistiirlied  by  the  croaking  of 
the  ravens  flying  overhead.  The  owl  rests  on 
Bismarck's  coat -of -arms  and  laurel -wreathed 
books.  In  the  corner  is  a  cuirass.  On  the 
pedestal  are  further  reliefs  situated  on  a  level 
with  the  eye.  In  front  is  pictured,  in  a  measure, 
the  life  of  the  German  nation.  First  "  Michel" 
appears  as  a  child  in  leading- strmgs  ;  then  as  a 
youth  sleeping  on  a  bearskin,  whom  Germania 
wakens,  and  finally  as  a  robust  chatr  ,ion,  test- 
ing his  strength.  In  the  rear,  at  '.le  base  of 
the  principal  pedestal,  is  a  three-siiied  relief 
representing  Germania's  chariot  rushing  on,  ac- 
companied by  messengers  of  victory  ;  then  she  is 
alighting,  the  horses  are  grazing,  and  she  offers 
to  the  acclaiming  people  the  palms  of  peace.  In 
the  center  she  sits  enthroned,  wearing  the  newly 
won  Kaiser  crown,  her  hands  outstretched  to  two 
figures  typifying  art  and  industry.  In  front,  on 
the  principal  pedestal,  kneels  the  herculean  figure 
of  Atlas,  bearing  the  globe  on  his  slioulders,  and 
over  this  is  the  simple  inscription — "  Bismarck." 
Beliind  this,  young  "  Siegfried"  hammers  bmve- 
ly  at  the  sword  of  empire, — a  figure  especially 
attractive  for  its  vigorous  "action."  Over  this 
is  the  dedication:  "To  the  First  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Nation,  1901."  Adjoining  the 
pedestal  are  two  bronze  groups  of  symbolical 
female  figures.  On  Bismarck's  right,  a  sibyl, 
resting  on  a  sphinx,  is  absorbed  in  the  book  of 
History  ;  to  the  left,  the  proud  and  august  form 
of  Germania,  armed  with  a  scepter  and  con- 
fident in  her  strength,  is  planting  her  foot  on  the 
prostrate  neck  of  a  monster — the  subdued  panther 
of  discord. 

Thecostof  the  entire  work  is  1,200,000  marks. 
The  sculptor  is  Reinhold  Begas.  The  execution 
of  the  monument  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
architect 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  WILD  BEAST. 

IN  the  September  ifeClure's  there  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  discovery  of  an  animal 
new  to  scientific  knowledge,  by  Sir  H.  H.  John- 
ston,British  commissioner  tor  Uganda,  who  gave 
the  news  of  the  strange  beast  to  the  world.  This 
gentleman  recalls  rumore  of  a  strange,  ass-like 
African  animal  given  in  the  works  of  the  early 
explorers.  He  thought  it  so  remarkable  that  any 
hoi'selike  animal  should  live  in  the  depths  of 
the  mightiest  forest  on  earth  that  he  made 
further  inquiries  on  his  arrival  in  Uganda. 
From  the  Congo  dwarfs  he  obtained  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Okapi,  an  animal  something  like  the 
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SEARCHING    FOR    THE   OKAPI. 

<  *  When  I  reached  Belgian  territory,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Seraliki  River,  I  renewed  my  in- 
quiries. The  Belgian  oflBcers  at  once  said  they 
knew  the  Okapi  perfectly  well,  having  frequently 
seen  its  dead  body  brought  in  by  natives  for  eat- 
ing. They  informed  me  that  the  natives  were 
very  fond  of  wearing  the  more  gaudy  portions  of 
its  skin  ;  and  calling  forward  several  of  their  na- 
tive militia,  they  made  the  men  show  me  all  the 
bandoliers,  waist-belts,  and  other  parts  of  their 
equipment  lade  out  of  the  striped  skin  of  the 
Okapi.  They  described  the  animal  as  a  creature 
of  the  horse  tribe,  but  with  large,  ass-like  ears,  a 
slender  muzzle,  and  more  than  one  hoof.  For 
a  time  I  thought  1  was  on  the  track  of  the  three- 
toed  horse,  the  Hipparion.  Provided  with  guides, 
I  entered  the  awful  depths  of  the  Congo  forest 
with  my  expedition,  accompanied  also  by  Mr. 
Doggett,  the  naturalist  attached  to  my  staff.  For 
several  days  we  searched  for  the  Okapi,  but  in 
vain.  We  were  shown  its  supposed  tracks  by 
the  natives,  but  as  these  were  footprints  of  a 
cloven-hoofed  animal,  while  we  expected  to  see 
the  spoor  of  a  horse,  we  believed  the  natives  to 
be  deceiving  us,  and  to  be  merely  leading  us 
after  some  forest  eland.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
forest  was  almost  unbreathable  with  its  Turkish - 
bath  heat,  its  reeking  moisture,  and  its  powerful 
smell  of  decaying,  rotting  vegetation.  We 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  transported  back  to 
Miocene  times,  to  an  age  and  a  climate  scarcely 
suitable  for  the  modern  type  of  real  humanity. 
Severe  attacks  of  fever  prostrated  not  only  the 
Europeans,  but  all  the  black  men  of  the  party, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  search  and 
return  to  the  grasslands  with  such  fragments 
of  the  skin  as  I  had  been  able  to  purchase  from 
the  natives.  Seeing  my  disappointment,  the 
Belgian  officers  very  kindly  promised  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  procure  me  a  perfect  skin  of 
the  Okapi. 

**Some  months  afterward,  the  promise  was 
'sept  by  Mr.  Karl  Eriksson,  a  Swedish  officer  in 
ihe  service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  who  ob- 
tained from  a  native  soldier  the  body  of  a  recent- 
ly killed  Okapi.  He  had  the  skin  removed  with 
much  care,  and  sent  it  to  me  accompanied  by  the 
skull  of  the  dead  animal,  and  a  smaller  skull 
which  he  had  obtained  separately.  The  skin 
and  skulls  were  forwarded  to  London,  where 
they  arrived  after  considerable  delay.  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  intrusted  the  setting  up  of  the  Okapi 
to  Mr  Rowland  Ward,  of  Piccadilly. 


LIKE    A    HORSE    AND    LIKE    A    GIRAFFE. 

**  The  size  of  the  Okapi  is  that  of  a  large  stag. 
It  stands  relatively  higher  in  the  legs  than  any 
member  of  the  ox  tribe  ;  otherwise  I  should 
compare  its  size  to  that  of  an  ox.  Like  the 
giraffe,  this  creature  has  only  two  hoofs,  and  no 
remains  whatever  of  the  other  digits,  which  are 
represented  in  the  deer,  oxen,  and  in  most  ante- 
lopes, by  the  two  little  '  false  hoofs '  on  either 
side  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 

<'The  coloration  of  the  Okapi  is  quite  extraor- 
dinary. The  cheeks  and  jaws  are  yellowish 
white,  contrasting  abruptly  with  the  dark-colored 
neck.  The  forehead  is  a  deep-red  chestnut ;  the 
large  broad  ears  are  of  the  same  tint,  fringed, 
however,  with  jet  black.     The  forehead  ranges 

.  between  vinous  red  and  black  in  tint,  and  a  black 
line  follows  the  bridge  of  the  nose  down  to  the 
nostrils.  The  muzzle  is  sepia-colored,  but  there 
is  a  faint  rim  or  mustache  of  red  dish -yellow  hair 
round  the  upper  lip.  The  neck,  shoulders,  bar- 
rel, and  back  range  in  tone  from  sepia  and  jet 
black  t'>  rich  vinous  red.  The  belly  is  blackish, 
excep*.  just  under  the  knees.  The  tail  is  bright 
chestnut  red,  with  a  small  black  tuft.  The  hind 
quarters,  hind  and  fore  legs,  are  either  snowy 
white  or  pale-cream  color,  touched  here  and  there 
with  orange.  They  are  boldly  marked,  however, 
with  purple-black  stripes  and  splotches,  which 
give  that  zebra-like  appearance  to  the  limbs  of 
the  Okapi  that  caused  the  first  imperfect  account 
of  it  to  indicate  the  discovery  of  a  new  striped 
horse.  The  soft  parts  of  the  animal  being  as  yet  un- 
known,  it  cannot  be  stated  positively  that  the  Okapi 

.possesses  a  prehensile  tongue,  like  the  giraffe,  but 
the  long  and  flexible  lips  would  seem  to  atone  for 
the  very  weak  front  teeth.  It  is  probably  by  the 
lips  and  tongue  that  the  creature  gathers  the  leaves 
on  which  it  feeds,  for  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  natives  it  lives  entirely  on  foliage  and  small 

•  twigs.  Like  all  living  ruminants  (except  the 
camel),  it  has  no  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
molars  are  very  like  those  of  the  giraffe." 

OTHER    WONDERS    IN    THE    CONGO. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  thinks  the  range  of  the 
Okapi  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Congo  forest, 
in  outlying  parts  of  Uganda,  and  in  the  Congo 
Free  State.  Moreover,  he  thinks  this  vast  tropi- 
cal forest  conceals  other  wonders  in  animal  life 
not  known  at  present,  including  enormous  go- 
rillas. In  fact,  he  says  he  has  seen  photographs 
of  these  huge  apes,  taken  from  the  dead  bodies 
brought  in  by  natives. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IK  the  September  Century,  Mr.  Alexander  McAdie 
tells  of  the  eflforts  made  to  protect  the  California 
fruit  crops  from  frost,  under  the  title  **  Fighting  Frost.'* 
The  most  successful  attempts  to  cope  with  the  elements 
in  this  field  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  citrus  crop, 
which  is  worth  about  $7,000,000  a  year  to  California. 
Formerly,  unfavorable  winters  killed  one-third  of  the 
crop,  but  for  the  past  two  years  the  loss  has  been  less 
than  5  per  cent.  The  principle  of  fighting  off  the 
frost  is  to  make  fog  or  cloud  by  producing  water  vapor 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 
One  of  the  methods  of  protecting  oranges  from  frost  is 
to  fire  a  wire  basket  which  contains  about  ten  pounds 
of  coal.  The  protective  cloud  is  also  obtained  in  some 
instances  from  burning  damp  straw,  old  wood,  prun- 
ings,  etc  In  the  course  of  his  article,  Mr.  McAdie 
comments  on  the  reports  of  fighting  off  hailstorms  in 
Italy  and  Austria  by  vigorous  cannonading. .  He  does 
not  think  that  the  results  of  this  curious  method  are 
either  definite  or  certain,  or  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
extend  the  practice  to  America. 

THE  CROWN  OF  THE   CONTINENT. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  in  "The  Crown  of  the  Con- 
tinent,** describes  an  unmapped  corner  of  northwestern 
Montana,  hidden  from  view  by  mountAln-peaks,  the 
waters  of  which  pour  their  currents  into  three  seas,  the 
Pacific,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
picturesque  spot  is  just  south  of  the  backbone  of  the 
continent,  and  is  known  as  the  St.  Mary's  Lake  coun- 
try. Mr.  Grinnell  draws  a  most  fascinating  picture  of 
the  scenic  wealth  and  game  possibilities  of  this  land  in 
his  account  of  his  hunting  expeditions  into  its  fast- 
nesses. In  1807,  the  United  States  Forest  Commission 
made  a  large  section  of  this  mountain  country  into  a 
forest  reserve,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  hopes  that  the  faithful 
and  intelligent  supervision  of  this  section  will  lessen 
the  impending  danger  of  a  water  scarcity  arising  from 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  tapping  of  the 
streams  for  irrigation  purposes. 

THE  ARTISTIC  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  BUFFALO  FAIR. 

The  Century  gives  an  elaborately  illustrated  article 
to  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  of  which  Mr.  David  Gray 
writes,  under  the  title  "The  City  of  Light.*'  Mr.  Gray 
says  that,  artistically  considered,  there  are  four  things 
which  make  the  exposition  different  from  others  and 
significant.  First  he  places  the  wonderful  electric- 
lighting  effects ;  secondly,  the  unity  of  architecture 
known  as  composition  ;  thirdly,  the  color  scheme,  **  for 
color  in  the  modem  world  has  never  before  been  ap- 
plied to  an  architectural  creation  of  this  magnitude  and 
character  ;*'  and,  fourthly',  the  unique  sculpture  scheme. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  Harper^a  opens  with  a  remarkably 
well  illustrated  description  of  Prague,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons.  Mr.  H.  W.Wilson,  the  English  author- 
ity on  naval  matters,  gives  an  account  of  "The  New 
German  Navy  **  and  its  growth  under  the  direction  of 
the  present  Kaiser.  In  1KS8,  when  William  ascended  the 
til  rone,  Germany  did  not  possess  a  single  first-class  bat- 


tleship. The  fighting  navy  was  composed  entirely  of 
cotist-defense  ships,  and  was  relatively  insignificant. 
Already  by  1890,  the  outlay  on  the  navy  iiad  risen  from 
$12,000,000  to  122,000,000.  Under  the  con  t  int  urging  of 
the  Emperor,  the  Reichstag  has  in  the  x>ast  three  years 
made  a  programme  which  provides  for  no  less  than  38 
first-class  battleships  and  TZ  cruisers,  to  be  completed  by 
1916.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  this  means,  England  has 
to-day  49  battleships  less  tlian  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  the  United  States  18,  counting  the  ships  that  are 
building.  Mr.  Wilson  savs  that  the  American  idea 
that  this  activity  is  directed  against  the  United  States 
is  erroneous.  He  thinks  Count  Billow's  utterances 
make  it  clear  enough  that  it  is  against  England  the  in- 
crease is  aimed.  Mr.  Wilson  says  the  German  ships  are 
excellent  in  design  and  workmanlike  in  appearance. 
The  big  gun  has  been  deliberately  abandoned,  even  for 
the  heaviest  battleships.  The  guns  are  all  quick-firing, 
and  the  largest  ciUiber  is  9.4  inches,  except  on  the  Brnji- 
denburg  class,  which  carry  six  11-inch  guns.  Wood  luis 
been  almost  absolutely  eliminated  in  the  construction 
of  these  ships,  and  every  conceivable  improvement  has 
been  introduced. 

OUR  LAST  CANNIBAL  TRIBE. 

Mr.  James  Mooney,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
tells  of  "Our  Last  Cannibal  Tril)e,"  the  Tonkawas, 
who  lived  in  Texas,  about  San  Antonio,  and  who  were 
known  to  other  Indians,  even  to  the  present  day,  as  the 
man-eaters.  The  cannibalistic  habits  of  this  tribe  had 
been  carried  on  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Half 
of  the  whole  tribe  was  killed  in  a  surprise  attack  by 
the  Shawnees  in  1862,  and  they  never  recovered  from 
this  blow.  Mr.  Mooney  says  that  in  his  field  service  he 
heard  many  grewsome  tales  of  the  man-eaters,  from 
witnesses  of  their  ghoulish  revels.  "  From  all  accounts 
they  did  not  always  confine  their  attention  to  prisoners 
of  war,  but  would  sometimes  lie  In  wait  to  seize  any 
solitary  Indian  from  another  tribe,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  who  might  happen  to  come  their  way.  More  than 
one  miasing  person  was  thus  traced  to  the  Tonkawa 
camp,  where  all  clews  abruptly  ended."  A  remnant  of 
the  tribe  still  resides  in  the  Indian  Territory.  They 
now  number  only  fifty  all  told,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
have  become  extinct. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  most  striking  feature  of  the  September  Scrily- 
nefs  is  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene's  opening  paper 
in  his  history  of  the  United  States  army.  General 
Greene  begins  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  June,  1775,  at  its  session  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  first  resolution  adopted  and  took  over  as 
a  Continental  army  the  force  of  New  England  troops 
which  under  the  lead  of  Massachusetts  had  assembl3d 
at  Boston  soon  after  the  bittles  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. The  second  appointed  George  Washington  "  Gen- 
eral and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Continental 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  American 
liberty,"  and  the  third  adopted  "  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  army."  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  American  army.  Washington's  force  numlxrel 
20,242  officers  and  men,  of  whom  17,115  were  present  fur 
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duty,  three-fourths  of  them  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  rest  from  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island.  In  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  that 
have  passed,  nearly  five  million  men  have  worn  the 
American  uniform,  five  great  wars  have  been  waged 
and  won,  besides  minor  campaigns.  The  army  has  fur- 
nished eleven  of  the  twenty -four  Presidents  of  tiie 
United  States,  and  has  been  used  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  restoring  order  and  inaugurating  civil  govern- 
ment after  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  war  with  Spain.  General  Greene's  first  paper  car- 
ries the  history  througli  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  William  Loring  Andrews  resuscitates  the  his- 
toric figure  of  Paul  Revere,  and  shows  us  copies  of 
many  of  that  patriot's  engravings. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  MODEL  TENEMENTS. 

The  opening  article  in  this  number  is  an  essay  by 
Robert  Alston  Stevenson  on  "  The  Poor  in  Summer," 
in  which  he  makes  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  suffering 
of  the  city  poor  crowded  into  such  regions  as  New 
York's  Hester  Street.  He  speaks  most  hopefully  of  the 
experiment  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company, 
— with  its  model  tenements  for  the  poor  people  of  the 
city,  with  their  light,  abundant  air  space,  baths,  indi- 
vidual closets,  water-supply,  gas  stoves,  wardrobes, 
laundries  with  stationary  tubs  and  drying  chambers, 
steam  heat,  lighted  halls,  and  rooms  for  baby  carriages 
on  the  first  floor.  This  company  has  not  only  given 
these  comforts  to  the  poor,  but  has  aid  interest  regu- 
larly to  the  stockholders. 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  September  McClurc's  we  have  selected 
the  description  of  the  new  animal  recently  dis- 
covered in  East  Africa  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  and  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb's  article  '^n  "The  Possibility  of  a 
Practical  Airship"  to  qii^te  from  among  the  '* Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Montii." 

The  magazine  opens  with  a  series  of  brief  *'  Stories 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,"  by 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  He  says  that  in  the  single 
year  of  1899  the  Royal  Humane  Society  rewarded  no 
fewer  than  756  persons  for  rescuing  life  from  drowning 
and  suflfocation.  The  society  has  been  in  existence  for 
125  years,  and  Mr.  Baker  has  made  a  rich  find  of  dra- 
matic incident  in  its  records. 

THE  BALDWIN  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  the  commander  of  the  Baldwin- 
Ziegler  polar  expedition,  tells  "How  I  Hope  to  Reach 
the  North  Pole."  Mr.  Baldwin's  party  sailed  from 
Tromstt  on  July  17.  He  says  that  no  expedition  ever 
sailed  for  the  north  with  so  comprehensive  an  equip- 
ment or,  he  thinks,  with  prospects  half  so  bright.  He 
has  three  vessels  in  the  fleet,— the  America^  a  three- 
masted,  ship-rigged  steamer  of  465  tons,  the  crack 
whaler  of  the  entire  Dundee  fleet ;  the  Frithjofy  a  Nor- 
wegian sailing  vessel  used  for  a  supply  ship,  and  the 
Belgica,  late  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic  expedition. 
These  three  vessels  carry  the  most  extraordinary  array 
of  polar  supplies  and  resources.  One  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, has  on  board  a  party  of  skilled  hunters,  adepts 
in  the  cha.se  of  seals,  walruses,  bears,  etc.  There  will 
1)e  400  dogs,  15  Siberian  ponies,  6  picked  Siberians,  well 
trained  in  the  handling  of  dogs,  as  well  as  gasoline 
launches,  and,  in  fact  everything  that  could  have  been 
considered  useful  and  portable.    To  show  the  large 


scale  of  operations,  Mr.  Baldwin  says  he  will  carry 
over  a  hundred  tons  of  dog  food  alone.  The  party  has, 
too,  several  hydrogen  balloons,  to  be  released  at  inter- 
vals during  the  Arctic  night,  each  one  freighted  with 
news  of  the  expedition.  There  are  thirty-six  men  in 
the  expedition,  including  a  geodesist,  a  meteorologist, 
a  surveyor,  a  photographer,  a  translator,  a  cartogra- 
pher, and  secretaries.  Mr.  Baldwin  concludes :  **  I  de- 
sire here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Baldwin-Ziegler 
expedition  was  organized  to  'reach  the  pole.  Neither 
scier.  '  "^  research,  nor  even  a  record  of  *  farthest  north ' 
will  sutuce  ;  only  the  attainment  of  that  much  sought 
for  spot  where  one  can  point  only  to  the  south  can 
satisfy  our  purpose." 

In  her  charming  stories  of  scenes  of  farm  life,  in  the 
series  named  ^*Next  to  the  Ground, **  Mrs.  Martha 
McCulloch  Williams  describes  this  month  the  insect  life 
that  the  farmer's  boy  sees  about  him,  and  the  habits 
and  homely  lore  of  locusts  and  wild  bees.  Mr.  Walter 
Wellman,  in  "The  Rise  of  the  American  City,"  makes 
an  analysis  of  that  part  of  the  census  of  1900  which 
shows  the  wonderful  increase  of  urban  life. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  September  Cosmopolitan  is  chiefly  given  over 
to  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Mr.  Robert 
Grant  contributes  ''Some  Notes  on  the  Pan-American 
Exposition ; "  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  writes  on  **  The  Real 
Value  of  the  Exposition  ; "  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker 
has  suggested  to  him  "The  City  of  the  Future,"  on 
which  he  utters  a  prophecy  ;  Mr.  Dooley  discusses  the 
Midway  in  the  Dooley  style ;  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
describes  "Some  Novelties  at  Bufl^alo  Fair;"  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Turner  writes  on  "Organization  as  Applied  to  Art ; ^ 
Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan  on  "Athletics  and  the  Sta- 
dium," and  Mr.  Arthur  .Brisbane,  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Journal,  is  moved  by  the  exposition  to  phi- 
losophize on  "  The  Incubator  Baby  and  Niagara  Falls." 
Prof.  M.  I.  Pupin  gives  an  account  of  "Electrical 
Progress  During  the  Last  Decade,"  Mr.  W.  I.  Bu- 
chanan tells  about "  The  Organization  of  an  Exposition," 
Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox'  two-page  poem  gives  "  The 
Americas'  Message  to  the  World,"  Lavinia  Hart  tells  of 
"The  Exhibit  of  Human  Nature"  at  the  exposition, 
and  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  winds  up  the  sym- 
posium with  an  essay  on  "  The  Educational  Influence 
of  the  Exposition." 

TEN  GREAT  INVENTIONS  SINCE  THE  CHICAGO  FAIR. 

In  the  closing  article  of  this  issue  of  the  Cosnwpoli' 
tally  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  comments  on  "Great 
Inventions  Since  the  World's  Fair."  He  thinks  there 
have  been  nine  inventions  which  may  accurately  be 
called  great  since  the  Chicago  exposition, — the  subma- 
rine boat,  wireless  telegraphy,  telephoning  under  the 
sea,  the  X-ray,  the  high-pressure  twenty-mile  gun,  the 
small-bore  rifle,  the  baby  incubator,  the  automobile, 
and  acetylene  gas.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  of  these,  in 
order  of  military  importance,  the  submarine  boat  is 
flrst.  He  thinks  that  the  Holland  boat  is  so  finally 
convincing,  so  far  as  the  practicability  and  destruc- 
tive capacity  of  the  type  are  concerned,  that  there  is 
no  use  building  any  more  battleships.  He  says  that 
the  five  million  dollars  expended  in  a  single  battleship 
could  build  a  hundred  submarine  boats,  which  would 
be  powerful  enough  to  destroy  our  entire  navy  as  it  ex- 
ists to-day. 
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ACETTLENK  GAS  AS  AN  ILLUMIKAKT. 

There  is  also  a  good  article  in  this  number  on  acety- 
lene gas  by  Lieut. -Col.  David  P.  Heap,  U.S.A.  Colonel 
Heap  shows  that  acetylene  is  much  the  clieapest  illumi- 
nant  known,  being  more  economical  even  than  kero- 
sene. The  gas  itself  will  not  explode.  When  it  is 
mixed  with  twelve  and  one-half  parts  of  air  it  will  pro- 
duce perfect  combustion,  and  the  same  proportions  will 
also  produce  the  most  violent  explosion.  Colonel  Heap 
thinks  that  acetylene  gas  has  proved  its  case  so  far  as 
house-lighting  is  concerned,  and  that  it  will  l)e  very 
valuable  also  for  such  other  purposes  as  search-lights 
for  small  yachts,  mast  and  side  lights  for  steamers,  car- 
lighting,  lighting  railroad  stations,  bicycle  lamps,  car- 
riage lanterns,  photography,  stereopticon  work,  and 
especially  signaling  devices.  It  is  also  used  for  heating 
purposes,  in  cooking  and  laundrj*  stoves,  and  in  Bunsen 
burners,  and  explosively  in  gas  engines.  This  writer 
gives  a  valuable  set  of  tests  for  a  portable,  safe,  and 
effective  acetylene  generator  for  house-lighting. 


MUNSEY^S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  his  account  of  **  Rulers  at  Work,"  in  the  Septem- 
ber Munsey'Sj  Mr.  Fritz  Cunliffe-Owen  scout^  the 
popular  idea  that  kings,  emperors,  and  presidents  lead 
a  life  of  luxurious  ease,  and  shows  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  must  toil  like  slaves  to  get  through  their 
labors  of  state  and  their  social  duties.  To  begin  with 
King  E!dward,  that  monarch  has  found  it  necessary  to 
give  up  his  habit  of  late  sleeping,  and  the  prince  who 
until  recently  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  sybarite 
in  Europe  is  now  at  his  desk  at  7  o'clock  every  working 
day.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  invariably  gets  up  at  4 
and  remains  at  his  desk  from  5  until  11,  while  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  breakfasts  with  his  Empress  at  7  o^clock, 
and  generally  has  accomplished  a  good  deal  of  work 
even  before  that  meal.  The  very  ta.sk  of  affixing  .signa^ 
tures  to  important  papers  is  no  easy  one.  This  writer 
tells  us  King  Edward  has  to  sign  some  four  hundred 
each  week  day,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  neither  King  Ed- 
ward, the  German  Kaiser,  nor  the  Italian,  Austrian,  or 
Danish  monarchs  will  affix  their  names  to  any  docu- 
ment without  having  thoroughly  mastered  its  contents. 
With  such  a  burden  as  a  beginning,  and  with  the  in- 
numerable reports,  audiences,  milit^iry  duties,  public 
functions,  and  social  tasks  added,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
these  monarchs  have  to  make  an  early  start. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  September  Ladies'  Home  Journal  opens  with 
a  bright  and  readable  account  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson's  home  in  Connecticut,  by  Myra  Em- 
mons. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seton,  as  they  are  known  in  Con- 
necticut, have  found  a  hundred  acres  of  woodland 
within  an  hour  of  New  York, '  and  on  this  estate  the 
naturalist  finds  ample  opportunity  to  indulge  his  out- 
door tastes  and  practise  the  principles  of  forestry. 

THE  EVIL  OF  OVER-STUDY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

On  his  editorial  page,  Mr.  Edward  Bok  takes  up  the 
school  question  again  and  points  out  the  injury  done 
the  health  of  our  children  by  the  methods  of  modern 
principles  in  boards  of  education.  But  Mr.  Bok's  main 
point  is  that  the  i>arent8  themselves  are  seriously  to 
blame  in  "  pushing  *'  their  children  through  their  stud- 
ies for  the  purpose  of  having  them  "shine,"  and  to  the 


serious  detriment  of  their  health.  Mr.  Bok  thinks  the 
lamentable  fact  that  so  few  women  are  to-day  abso- 
lutely free  from  organic  troubles  is  largely  due  to  the 
apparent  incapability  of  parents  to  realize  that  a  girl 
between  the  years  of  ten  and  sixteen  cannot  endure  any 
mental  or  physical  strain  without  the  gravest  possible 
dangers  of  permanent  impairment  of  her  health.  Mr. 
Bok  says  that  his  point  is  illustrated  by  the  condition 
of  the  average  New  England  girl.  "She  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  mental  superior  of  her  sister  of  other  parts  of  the 
country.  But  she  has  a  poorer  physique  than  the 
American  girl  of  any  other  section  of  our  land.  I  make 
this  statement  advisedly.  The  cases  of  the  grossest 
neglect  of  the  physical  development  of  our  American 
girl  are,  according  to  medical  statistics,  traceable  to 
New  England  homes.  With  the  New  England  mother, 
the  mental  equipment  of  her  daughter  comes  before  her 
physical  development.  The  weight  of  a  girl's  head, 
rather  than  the  weight  of  her  body,  is  what  most  con- 
cerns the  New  England  mother.  And  the  results  of 
such  training  are  .apparent  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer  of  the  American  woman.  If  any  persons  liv- 
ing in  New  England  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
my  assertions  in  this  respect,  as  many  undoubtedly 
will,  I  simply  ask  them  to  read  the  stories  of  their  own 
two  chief  writers  of  Hction, — Mary  E.  Wilkins  and 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett." 

The  pictorial  scheme  of  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal 
is  a  very  charming  one  in  this  issue,  especially  in  the 
double-page  collection  of  photographs  of  rural  scenes, 
and  the  exquisite  pictures  of  rare  and  antique  laces 
which  accompany  the  article  on  "The  Most  Beautiful 
Laces  in  America."  

FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

MR.  ALAN  CIJNINGHAM  gives  a  very  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  methods  of  the  "  whip- 
ping-post" as  it  exists  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  The 
subject  is  not  a  very  cheerful  one,  but  Mr.  Cuningham 
can  at  least  assure  us  that  the  "whipping-post"  has 
proved  both  efficacious  and  economical.  "Criminals 
arc  deterred  from  committing  offenses,  and  when  they 
do  commit  them,  shorter  terms  of  imprisonment  accom- 
pany whippings ;  the  burden  upon  the  community  is 
lightened,  and  the  jails,  which  are  public  schools  of 
crime,  are  kept  reasonably  clear  of  dangerous,  hardened 
criminals.  Much  has  been  heard  of  *  Jersey  justice,* 
which  is  prompt  and  relentless,  but  the  defenders  of 
the  whipping-post  maintain  that  Delaware  justice  is 
even  superior,  as  it  not  only  swiftly  punishes  criminals, 
but  more  effectually  prevents  crime  by  *  warning  with 
a  loud  voice  and  ruling  with  a  strong  arm.'  The  effi- 
ciency of  Delaware's  system  may  be  shown  from  her 
court  records,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  the 
price  paid  for  the  result  is  too  high." 

FIGHTING  YELLOW  FEVER  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Earl  Mayo  tells  "How  Yellow  Fever  Is  Fought," 
particularly  in  Cuba.  He  says  that  whereas  in  the  past 
two  seasons  the  disease  has  showed  itself  in  its  old 
haunts  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Central  American  re- 
publics, for  four  successive  years  it  hsis  failed  to  make 
any  appreciable  trouble  in  the  United  States,  from 
which  he  thinks  it  fair  to  say  that  we  shall  never  again 
have  a  serious  and  widespread  infection  of  yellow  fever 
in  this  country.  In  the  fight  against  the  disease,  the 
Louisiana  officials  go  much  beyond  the  regulation 
quarantine    i)recautions.     For  instance,  they  Rt4ition 
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medical  inspectors  in  each  of  the  nine  principal  fruit 
ports  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  this  officer  supervises  any 
ships  destined  to  sail  with  a  cargo  for  New  Orleans, 
making  them  stand  off  shore  at  night,  and  keeping  the 
crew  from  mingling  with  the  native  roustabouts.  The 
elaborat-eness  of  the  disinfecting  apparatus  is  surpris- 
ing. Sometimes  fifteen  thousand  gallons  of  a  disin- 
fecting solution  will  be  used  on  a  single  vessel. 

In  this  number,  Booker  T.  Washington  tells  "How 
Tuskegee  Does  its  Work  ; "  there  is  a  pleasant  nature 
article,  "The  Art  of  Photographing  Birds,"  by  A.  N. 
Verrill ;  one  of  General  Funston's  aides,  Lieut.  Burton 
Mitchell,  retells  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo, 
and  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett  describes  a  most  extraordi- 
nary craft  Invented  by  a  Canadian — a  ship  designed  to 
roll  through  the  water.  

SUCCESS. 

IN  the  September  SucceaSj  President  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley,  of  Yale,  answers  briefly  the  question,  "What 
Sort  of  a  Young  Man  Should  Go  to  College  P"  Presi- 
dent Hadley  says  there  are  three  things  a  man  can  get 
in  college, —  theoretical  knowledge  of  principles  con- 
nected with  his  business,  breadth  of  general  culture, 
and  friendships  that  are  of  service  to  him  now  and  here- 
after. "If  hard  work  in  any  or  all  of  these  directions 
appeals  to  a  boy,  let  him  go  to  college.  If  not,  let 
him  get  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  practical  business 
which  will  prevent  him  from  wasting  his  energies, 
and  which,  although  it  may  tend  to  produce  some  nar- 
rowness, will  enable  him  to  avoid  a  far  worse  evil  of 
inefficiency." 

PHYSICAL  AND  MEKTAL  EXCELLENCE  GO  TOGETHER. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  argues 
that  "  Physical  Training  Underlies  Success."  He  points 
out  that  Germany,  England,  anrl  the  United  States 
among  modern  nations  rank  highest  in  mental  attain- 
ment and  in  industrial  and  commercial  success,  and 
yet  these  nations  give  more  attention  to  the  physical 
training  and  health  of  their  school  children  than  any 
others. 

"  The  English  professional  people  average  sixty -nine 
and  fourteen-hundredths  inches  in  height,  which  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  Scottish  agricultural  population,  and 
by  the  London  police,  who  represent  a  body  of  men 
selected  especially  for  their  fine  physiques.  The  average 
Englishman,  including  all  classes,  is  about  sixty-seven 
inches  in  height.  During  my  experience  as  instructor 
in  physical  training  at  Yale  University,  from  1873  to 
1878,  the  first  divisions  in  scholarship  were  almost  in- 
variably the  best  divisions  in  physical  exercises.  At 
Bowdoin  College,  according  to  the  investigation  made 
by  President  Hyde,  in  1890,  the  most  successful  scholars, 
as  a  class,  were  found  to  have  the  best  physiques.  At 
Harvard  University,  it  has  been  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  scholarship  men  who  show  a  lii^h  degree  of 
physical  power,  as  indicated  by  the  strength  test,  is 
fully  as  large  as  that  of  the  great  body  of  students, 
while  the  percentage  of  weaklings  is  really  less.  In 
1891,  Dr.  William  T.  Porter  found,  from  the  data  ob- 
tained by  the  examination  of  thirty  thousand  school 
children  in  St.  Louis,  that,  among  the  pupils  of  the 
same  age,  those  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
highest  grades  were  the  tallest,  and  weighed  the  most, 
and  that  those  who  were  in  the  lowest  grades  were  the 
shortest  and  weighed  the  least. 


HOW  SOME  FAMOUS  MEN  WENT  TO  COLLBQE. 

An  article  on  "  Working  One's  Way  Through  College  " 
tells  us  that  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana, 
entered  college  with  no  other  capital  than  150  borroweii 
from  a  friend.  One  of  the  college  clubs  paid  him  a 
small  salary  to  act  as  steward,  and  he  earned  $25  addi- 
tional by  winning  the  essay  priz  ^  in  the  freshman  year. 
Harvesting  in  summer  yielded  him  nearly  $100,  and  he 
eked  out  his  expenses  by  winning  other  money  prizes. 
President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  was  also  an  irrepressi- 
ble  prize-winner  in  his  student  days.  He  worked  for 
three  years  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  with  a  net  gain 
of  $80  with  which  to  begin  college.  The  scholarship  he 
won  only  paid  $60  a  year,  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
he  kept  books  for  one  of  the  town  storekeepers. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  number  of  Everybody's  Magazine 
follows  up  the  account  of  Aguinaldo's  capture, 
given  by  himself  in  the  August  number,  with  the  story 
of  the  incident  as  told  by  Gen.  Frederick  Funston 
himself.  It  is  illustrated  with  very  interesting  photo- 
graphs, many  of  them  taken  by  a  member  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  is  the  most  complete  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  dashing  exploit  that  has  appeared.  The 
story  will  be  concluded  in  the  October  number. 

Mr.  Maximilian  Foster  tells  the  tragic  story  of  "The 
Last  Herd  of  Buffalo,"  and  another  exceptionally  at- 
tractive tale  of  Western  life  and  death  is  Mr.  E. 
Hough's  true  tale  of  "Billy  the  Kid,"  the  celebrated 
bandit  who  was  a  potentate  over  all  the  lands  from  Las 
Vegas  to  El  Paso,  and  even  farther  South.  Mr. 
Hough's  story  of  the  "Kid's"  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
great  fighting  sherifif,  Pat  Garrett,  is  good  reading  for 
every  man  who  ever  liked  to  read  a  dime  novel  when  he 
was  a  ten-year-old. 

Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  the  geographer  of  the  Twelfth 
Census,  gives  the  results  of  a  statistical  inquiry  into  the 
last  census  reports,  in  describing  "The  Average  Amer- 
ican." He  tells  us  that  the  average  American  is  a  man 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  a  ch&st  girth  of 
36  inches  and  a  weight  of  150  pounds.  He  is  nearly  an 
inch  taller  than  the  average  Englishman,  and  more  than 
that  superior  to  the  German,  looking,  in  fact,  over  the 
heads  of  all  European  peoples.  Both  Englishman  and 
German,  however,  are  heavier. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  tells  how  "The  Biggest  Tunnel  in 
the  World,"  the  Simplon,  was  bored  through  12X  miles 
of  mountain  rock  to  pass  the  Alps ;  E.  F.  Benson,  the 
author  of  "Dodo,"  discusses  "The  Social  Value  of 
Golf;"  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin  writes  on  "The  Land- 
scape Field  of  Photography  as*  a  Fine  Art,"  and  there 
are  a  number  of  stories  and  lighter  features. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  most  striking  article  in  the  September  World's 
Work  is  the  account  of  "  Building  an  American 
Bridge  in  Burma,"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Turk,  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  bridge  was  the  Gokteik  via- 
duct on  the  English  railway,  eighty  miles  from  Man 
dalay.  This,  the  largest  viaduct  in  the  world,  was 
designed  in  America,  made  here  in  sections,  shipped 
half-way  around  the  world,  and  erected  saccessfally  in 
the  estimated  time.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
engineer  and  his  American  workmen  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  the  thermometer  stood  at  120  degrees  at  times. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  the  train  to  Mandalay 
can  be  seen  shooting  by  820  feet  above  the  spectator's 
head,  drawn  by  an  American  locomotive  across  an 
American  bridge.  The  Gokteik  viaduct  is  2,260  feet 
long,  and  about  as  high  as  the  towers  of  the  new 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  This  work  was  planned  and  con- 
ducted in  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 
at  Steelton,  Pa.  Pictures  showing  the  work  in  progress 
give  a  more  dramatic  impression  of  the  engineering  feat 
than  any  words  can  do. 

MR.  TAPPEN,  THB  "PANIC-SMASHER." 

There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Tappen, 
the  New  York  banker  who  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Wall  Street  "  panic-smasher,"  from  his  readiness, 
often  evinced,  to  «tep  in  and  save  the  "Street"  from 
disaster  at  the  moment  of  greatest  need.  One  of  his 
rescue  expeditions  is  described  by  Mr.  William  J.  Boles, 
the  author  of  the  sketch,  on  the  occasion  of  May  9  last. 
Most  of  the  stalwart  bankers  were  out  of  town  when 
the  crash  came,  and  money  reached  60  per  cent.  With 
the  rate  of  interest  still  rising,  fearful  failures  were 
certain.  Mr.  Tappen  stepped  out  of  his  office,  and  in 
half  an  hour  he  hud  raised  the  sum  of  $19,500,000  to 
loan  to  the  needy  operators  of  the  *•  Street."  Mr.  Tap- 
pen  is  president  of  the  Gallatin  National  Bank,  and  in 
spite  of  his  great  operations  in  the  center  of  the  Ameri- 
can financial  world,  he  has  not  become  a  multimillion- 
aire. He  never  speculate.s,  and  considers  the  indulgence 
of  "  fliers"  as  in  the  same  class  of  pleasures  as  handling 
dynamite. 

OUR  WORK  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

Mr.  William  H.  Hunt  enumerates  the  results  of  civil 
government  in  Porto  Rico.  He  thinks  there  is  every 
ground  for  congratulation  for  the  work  in  the  first 
House  of  Delegates,  and  especially  in  the  beginnings  of 
an  effective  educational  system.  When  the  American 
regime  began  there  were  850,000  children  of  school  age 
without  one  public  schoolhouse  on  the  island ;  to-day 
there  are  40,000  children  being  taught  by  capable  in- 
structors, and  thirty  modern  American  schoolhouses 
are  being  constructed.  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  the  judiciary 
of  Porto  Rico  is  far  better  than  current  reports  have  it, 
and  that  this  is  best  shown  in  the  high  estimation  the 
American  judges  have  of  their  Porto  Rican  associates. 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  important  things  the 
United  States  has  given  to  Porto  Rico  is  a  jury  law. 
He  says  that  no  one  as  yet,  however,  has  demanded  a 
jury  trial.  The  Americans  are  building  roads,  which 
were  sorely  needed  by  the  agricultural  population  to 
get  their  produce  to  market ;  and,  altogether,  this 
writer  takes  a  very  cheerful  view  of  our  first  attempts 
at  managing  this  island  colony. 

THE  BIGGEST  SHIP  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  tells  about  "The  Biggest 
Ship,"— the  new  Celtic,  700  feet  long,  and  of  20,880  tons 
regfst«r  and  a  displacement  of  87,700  tons.  Until  the 
Celtic  was  built,  the  Great  Eastern  of  half  a  century 
ago  had  been  the  largest  vessel  ever  constructed.  Her 
tonnage  was  greater  even  than  the  Oceanic%  the  fig- 
ure's being  18,915  tons  and  17,274  tons,  respectively ;  but 
now  the  Celtic  forges  ahead  with  nearly  21,000  tons. 
The  Celtic  Is  700  feet  long— five  feet  shorter  than  the 
Occa?iic— 75  feet  wide,  and  49  feet  deep.  Her  designers 
tried  for  great  carrying  power  rather  than  speed,  the 
fastest  gait  being  17  knots. 


THE  PROFITS  OF  TRUST-MAKING. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards'  article  on  **  Financing  Trusts" 
shows  what  an  underwriting  syndicate  means,  and  tells 
us  that  the  charge  for  underwriting  is  generally  5  per 
cent.  In  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  then,  the 
syndicate  will  receive  $10,000,000,  less  10  per  cent.  This 
deduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  go  to  the  managers  of  the 
V  underwriting  syndicate,  who  will  thus  receive  for  their 
services  $1,000,000,  in  addition  to  their  share  of  the  re- 
maining $9,000,000. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  September  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  with 
"  The  Southern  People  During  Reconstruction," 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Mr.  Page  reckons  the 
reconstruction  period  to  have  properly  lasted  through 
the  eight  years  from  1808  to  1876.  He  thinks  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  period  cost  the  South  more,  even, 
in  tangible  values  than  the  war  itself  had  done.  In 
1876,  personal  property  had  practically  disappeared. 
The  laboring  population  had  practically  ceased  to  labor, 
and  was  imbued  with  discontent  a^d  hostility.  Mr. 
Page  calls  to  mind  that  the  struggle  of  the  South  to 
work  through  this  "parlous"  condition  would  have 
been  very  much  lighter  if  Lincoln  had  lived.  He  places 
a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  South 
in  a  turmoil  on  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  which,  though 
begun  with  good  intention,  was  an  unending  source  of 
Irritation  and  trouble.  While  the  outlook  is  vastly  bet- 
ter now,  and  there  are  such  hopeful  signs  as  the  increas- 
ing feeling  that  every  section  must  work  out  its  own 
purpose,  still,  Mr.  Page  discerns  here  and  there  many 
of  the  baleful  fruits  of  reconstruction  yet  in  existence 
For  instance,  he  thinks  it  not  too  much  to  say  that 
nei  "ly  every  black  victim  of  lynching,  and  nearly  every 
vict  m  of  that  person,  may  be  set  down  to  the  not  yet 
clot  d  account  of  reconstruction.  This  was  a  crime 
whi^h  in  the  old  times  was  not  known  in  the  South. 

THE  BIG  TREES. 

Mr.  John  Muir,  the  naturalist,  gives  his  delightful 
accoui.t  of  the  sequoia  the  title  ** Hunting  Big  Red- 
woods." His  article  has  all  the  charm  that  can  be  given 
a  picturesque  subject  by  the  union  of  poet  and  natural- 
ist in  the  writer.  The  Big  Tree  grows  in  many  instances 
to  be  bOO  feet  high  and  80  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  first 
century  or  two  of  its  life  it  gets  to  be,  say,  150  feet  in 
height.  Mr.  Muir  thinks  the  sequoia  does  not  attain  its 
full  growth  before  the  fifteen-hundredth  year,  and  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  cannot  be  called  an  old  tree 
before  its  three-thousandth  year.  On  one  of  the  King's 
River  giants  85  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  exclusive  of 
bark,  he  counted  upward  of  4,000  annual  wood  rings  in 
perfectly  healthy  condition.  He  thinks  that  some  of 
them  are  much  older  than  this.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
no  ordinary  bolt  of  lightning  ever  seriously  hurts  the 
Big  Tree,  though  all  the  very  old  ones  have  lost  their 
heads  by  lightning.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  strewn 
with  cord  wood,  shivered  from  the  head  of  the  tree,  for 
a  hundred  feet  around  ;  but  the  sequoia  is  too  sturdy  to 
be  split  and  shivered  in  the  trunk,  and  immediately  be- 
gins to  send  out  a  new  top.  *'  No  other  known  tree  ap- 
proaches the  sequoia  in  grandeur,  height  and  thickness 
being  considered,  and  none,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  looked 
down  on  so  many  centuries  or  opens  such  impressive 
and  suggestive  views  in  history.  The  majestic  monu- 
ment of  the  King's  River  forest  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
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fully  4,000  years  old,  and  measuring  the  rings  of  annual 
growth,  we  tlnd  it  was  no  less  than  27  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  while  many  ob- 
serrations  lead  me  to  expect  the  discovery  of  others  ten 
or  twenty  centuries  older." 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  OF  THE  COMING  GENERATION. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  in  '*  The  Future  of  Political 
Parties,"  considei-s  the  probable  movements  and  lines 
of  cleavage  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  generation.  He  looks  for  a  new  party 
founded  on  opposition  to  privilege  and  power,  aroused 
by  the  fact  that  at  present  a  few  thousand  millionaires 
own  sixteen  billion  dollars,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  He  thinks  such  a  party  will 
make  blunders  in  the  application  of  its  theories,  but 
that  it  has  a  legitimate  field  in  setting  out  to  diminish 
the  powers  of  corruption,  of  deception,  and  of  spolia- 
tion conferred  by  the  progress  of  events  upon  concen* 
trated  wealth  and  unscrupulous  power.  He  thinks  the 
ownership  of  the  telegraph  and  the  railways  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  a  live  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  United  States  during  the  next  generation,  as  well 
as  m  unicipal  lighting  and  heating.  The  democratic  idea 
must  seek  some  such  new  concrete  manifestations  to 
live.  '*  That  democracy  has  fulfilled  its  mission  in  the 
direction  of  purely  political  reforms  is  the  reason  for  its 
divisions  and  defeats  on  two  continents  within  the  last 
few  years.  When  it  has  formulated  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive programme, — logical  and  virile  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  large  class  of  thinkers, — it  may  be 
in  a  position  to  measure  swords  again,  with  courage  and 
enthusiasm,  with  the  party  which  supports  a  construc- 
:  ive  national  policy  at  home  and  a  resolute  foreign  pol- 
cy  abroad." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  August  number  of  the  North  Ante  lean, 
Col.  L.  W.  V.  Kennon  describes  the  Katipunan  of 
the  Philippines,  and  from  his  article  we  have  quoted 
at  some  length  in  our  department  of  '^  I^eading  Articles 
of  the  Month." 

The  recent  xlecisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  in- 
sular cases  are  discussed  in  this  number  by  ex-Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds  and  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell. 
As  germane  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  decisions,  Mr. 
Edmunds  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  government  of  Louisiana  Territory,  in 
1803,  and  the  Philippine  act  of  1901.  In  the  case  of 
Louisiana,  existing  laws  were  to  be  executed  by  the 
President,  while  in  the  Philippines,  '*any  and  all  laws 
thought  necessary  by  the  President"  were  to  be  set  up 
and  executed. 

Mr.  Boutwell  derives  from  the  decisions  the  practical 
conclusion  already  demanded  by  the  *' anti-imperial- 
ists " — that  the  entire  possessions  of  the  United  States 
will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution  as 
Territories,  and  that  to  them,  as  to  the  States,  the 
clause  requiring  that  '*all  duties,  imix)sts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States"  will 
be  applicable. 

GREAT  NATIONAL  DEBTS. 

A  paper  by  Chief  Austin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics  gives  the  following  facts  regarding  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  principal  nations :  France  has  the 
Uirgest  debt,  the  total  being  $5,808,650,000;  that  of  Great 
Britain  is  second,  the  total  being  $3,494,000,000 ;  Russia 


third,  13,258,000,000;  Italy  fourth,  $2,583,988,780.  If  to 
the  debt  of  the  German  empire  the  indebtedness  of  the 
individual  German  states  should  be  added,  the  total 
would  be  $2,578,584,622.  No  other  country  has  a  debt 
exceeding  the  two  billion  mark.  The  heaviest  per 
capita  debt  is  carried  by  the  Australian  colonies— 
$268.90,  the  per  capita  of  interest  charge  being  $10.14. 
The  interest  charge  against  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  only  44  cents  per  capita^  as  against  $2.74  for 
the  Netherlands,  $2.98  for  Belgium,  $2.76  for  Great 
Britain,  and  $6.28  for  France. 

TRADE-UNIONISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  writing  on  * 'Trade-Unionism 
and  British  Industries,"  declares  that  whereas  the  great 
object  in  American  production  is  the  saving  of  labor, 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case  in  British  trade-union  pro- 
duction. There  the  main  object  is  the  dissipation  of 
labor — in  other  words,  waste.  To  illustrate  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Taylor  draws  upon  the  history  of  several  of 
the  most  serious  industrial  disputes  that  have  occurred 
in  England  during  recent  years,  including  the  great 
machinists^  strike  of  1897-98.  Mr.  Taylor  affirms  that 
whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  trade-unionism,  it  is 
working  on  a  false  principle  in  Great  Britain, — that  of 
restricting  production. 

''The  application  of  this  principle  is  increasing  our 
costs  and  handicapping  us  in  the  industrial  race.  It 
springs  from  the  fallacy  that  there  is  just  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  which,  spread 
out  thin,  will  go  all  round  the  army  of  manual  work- 
ers. It  ignores  the  fact  that  work  creates  work,  and 
that  the  more  cheaply  work  can  be  done,  the  more  there 
will  be  to  do.  It  opposes  the  teaching  of  experience 
that,  as  machine-tools  displace  labor  in  one  direction, 
thev  create  more  labor  in  another  direction.  If  Great 
Britain  fails  in  the  industrial  race,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause her  workmen  cannot  create  as  well  as  others,  bat 
that  they  will  not.  And  we  do  not  need  to  go  much 
further  than  this  in  search  of  an  explanation  of  the 
pressure  of  foreign  competition — that  a  German  or 
American  workman  will  give  equal  attention  simaltar 
neously  to  three,  four,  or  six  machines  or  tools,  while 
the  British  workman  is  compelled  by  his  trade-union 
to  limit  his  attention  to  one,  so  that  employment  may 
be  given  to  half  a  dozen  other  men  who  ought  to  be 
busy  elsewhere." 

NEW  SUPPLIES  OF  GOLD. 

Director  of  the  Mint  Roberts,  in  an  article  on  **  The 
Influence  of  the  New  Supplies  of  Gold,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts  regarding  the  world^s  produc- 
tion of  the  yellow  metal : 

"The  low  point  in  gold  production,  since  the  discov- 
ery in  California,  was  touched  about  1885,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Transvaal  field,  and  before  the  decline  in 
silver  had  gone  so  far  as  to  divert  enterprise  from  sil- 
ver-mining to  gold-mining.  For  the  five  years  from 
1881  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  average  annual  production  of 
gold  in  the  world  was  about  $100,000,000.  For  the  year 
1890,  the  world's  production  was  about  $118,000,000.  The 
output  of  the  United  States  for  1890  was  $32,000,000 ;  for 
1900,  it  was  $78,000,000.  The  output  of  Australia  for  1890 
was  $30,000,000 ;  for  1900,  it  was  $75,000,000.  The  output 
of  South  Africa  for  1890  was  about  $8,000,000 ;  in  1900, 
but  for  the  war,  it  would  have  been  over  $100,000,000. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  in  South  Africa  and  the 
resumption  of  mining  operations  there,  the  yield  of  gold 
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in  the  world  may  be  expected  to  speedily  reaoh  $400,- 
000,000  a  year.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  the  production 
of  new  gold  from  the  mines  in  the  next  twelve  years 
will  equal  the  entire  stock  of  gold  held  for  monetary  use 
in  the  world  at  the  present  moment." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  reviews  the  late  John 
Fiske's  book  on  the  Dutch  and  Quaker  colonies  in 
America,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  history  of  New  York  ; 
Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  defines  the  former  influence  of 
English  thought  in  Germany,  particularly  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century :  Mr.  W.  D.  Mc- 
Crackan  offers  a  defense  of  Christian  Science ;  Dr.  C.  M. 
Blackford,  Jr.,  describes  "  Life  in  the  Sea ; "  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  makes  gloomy  prognostications  on  '*The  Passing 
of  Democracy ; "  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  comments  in- 
structively on  the  career  of  Booker  T.  Washington  as 
revealed  in  his  autobiography,  **  Up  from  Slavery." 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  August  Forum  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Conanfs  article  on  '*The  Uses  of 
Speculation "  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent's  appreciation  of 
the  late  Moses  Coit  Tyler  for  review  in  our  department 
of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  opening  article  of  the  number  is  by  Mr.  Albert 
Watkins,  on  "  The  Failure  of  the  Two- Party  Sys- 
tem." Mr.  Watkins  draws  many  illustrations  from 
the  recent  political  history  of  the  United  States  to  sus- 
tain his  contention  that  our  American  bi-party  system 
has  had  its  day,  and  that  an  attempted  continuance  of 
it  wotild  be  illogical  and  unwholesome.  He  directs  at- 
tention to  the  many  groups  or  wings  of  parties  known 
under  distinct  names  in  the  political  life  of  France  and 
Germany.  In  the  present  German  Reichstag,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  about  a  dozen  such  groups,  with  a 
membership  varying  from  only  three  or  four  to  one 
hundred.  "  The  members  of  each  of  these  parties  or 
groups,"  says  Mr.  Watkins,  *'are  elected  on  account  of 
a  few  specific  principles  which  they  and  their  support- 
ers regard  as  of  paramount  importance.  They  are  not 
called  upon  to  stultify  themselves  by  subscribing  to 
principles  which  the3'  do  not  believe  in,  as  is  the  case 
under  the  omnibus  party  system  of  this  country  and 
England.  Our  system  puts  a  blanket  mortgage  on 
truthfulness,  and  on  independent  thought  and  action." 
Mr.  Watkins  then  recalls  what  he  terms  *'  the  immoral 
spectacle  "  of  the  delegates  from  the  prairie  and  mining 
States  going  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  1896  shout- 
ing for  silver  and  coming  back  shouting  for  gold,  offer- 
ing as  an  explanation  of  the  self-contradiction  the 
''stupid  shibboleth,"  "We  are  Republicans."  The 
proposition  of  many  former  Democrats  that  the  party 
should  now  "get  together,"  or  be  organized  along  the 
old  conservative  lines,  is  scouted  by  Mr.  Watkins  as 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 

DEFECTS  IN  OUR  PENSION  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp  criticises  the  pension  system  as 
opposed  to  sound  business  principles  of  insurance,  and 
as  promoting  gross  fraud,  of  which  several  striking  in- 
stances are  given  in  his  article.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  flagrant  abuses  of  the  pension  system  cited  by 
Mr.  Leupp,  he  maintains  that  the  Pension  Bureau  it* 
self,  as  conducted  under  the  present  administration  and 
some  of  its  predecessors,  has  not  been  a  willing  party  to 
these  abuses.    The  blame,  he  contends,  must  rest  on 


Congress,  and  on  the  clamorous  army  of  claim  agents 
and  solicitors  who  infest  the  lobbies  of  that  body.  If 
good  citizens  at  large  were  as  aggressive  in  supporting 
an  honest  pension  official  as  men  of  the  other  sort  are 
in  assailing  him,  and  if  they  would  insist  upon  decent 
pension  legislation  with  half  the  energy  they  put  into  a 
demand  for  a  tariff  schedule  or  a  currency  measure,  the 
whole  system,  in  Mr.  Leupp^s  opinion,  might  be  thor- 
oughly reformed. 

THE  AMERICAN  WORKINGMAN'S  "GOLDEN  AGE." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent  inquires  into  the  historical  basis  of 
the  popular  belief  that  there  was  a  "  golden  age  "  for  the 
American  workingman  in  the  early  days  of  the  repub- 
lic. After  going  over  much  contemporary  evidence, 
from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  the  period  of  the 
^  ivil  War,  Mr.  Ghent  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  warrant  for  any  such  belief,  though  he  finds 
record  of  the  growth  of  a  gigantic  national  wealth  and 
an  accumulation  of  immense  individual  fortunes.  The 
earlier  condition  of  the  common  workingman,  however, 
was  generally  one  of  pathetic  destitution,  "the  maxi- 
mum of  comfort  being  found  toward  the  end  of  the 
century  and  the  minimum  toward  the  beginning."  Mr. 
Ghent  quotes  the  statement  made  by  Horace  Greeley 
concerning  the  winter  of  1831-82  in  the  city  of  New 
York:  "Mechanics  and  laborers  lived  awhile  on  the 
scanty  savings  of  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn  ; 
then  on  such  credit  as  they  could  wring  from  grocers 
and  landlords,  till  milder  weather  brought  them  work 
again.    It  was  much  the  same  every  winter." 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  AND  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE. 

Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore  makes  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. He  declares  that  this  country  is  now  out  of 
touch  commercially  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
excepting  Russia,  with  which  our  commerce  is  small, 
and  England,  with  which  our  trade  is  not  growing. 
"At  the  present  time  we  are  seeking  to  enlarge  our 
trade  with  nations  that  use  the  metric  system,  or  in 
countries  where  our  strongest  competitors  are  using 
that  system.  The  disadvantages  in  both  cases  are  iden- 
tical so  far  as  concerns  the  use  of  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  differing  from  that  employed  by  our  cus- 
tomers or  by  our  competitors.  The  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  by  this  country  would  undoubtedly  aid 
us  in  trading  with  nations  that  already  use  it ;  and  if  it 
should  aid  us  in  selling,  it  would  also  help  us  to  buy,  by 
placing  larger  means  at  our  disposal." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Clarke  writes  on  "  The  Government  Ex- 
hibit at  Buffalo  ;"  Mr.  Henry  li.  West  on  "The  Presi- 
dent's Tour;"  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  on  "Statistical 
Blunders;"  Mr.  J.  L  Rodriguez  on  "The  Spanish 
Treaty  Claims  Commission  ; "  and  Mr.  Stuart  Robson 
replies  to  the  charge  of  illiteracy  sometimes  brought 
against  the  actor's  profession. 


.  THE  ARENA. 

THE  August  number  of  the  Arena  opens  with  an 
article  by  former  Attorney-General  Monnett,  of 
Ohio,  on  "  Transportation  Franchises  Always  the  Prop- 
erty of  Sovereignty."  The  right  of  eminent  domain, 
says  Mr.  Monnett,  is  vested  in  the  State,  not  in  the  in- 
dividuftj^    ^*  Hence,  when  w^  t^lH  Pf  capturing  the  pub- 
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lie  highways  for  the  people,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  possession  of  and  did  belong 
to  the  people,  to  the  State,  to  the  Government,  until  we 
gave  them  away.  We  taltc  of  public  ownership  as 
something  dangerous,  demagogical,  socialistic,  etc.; 
yet  our  forefathers  built  this  republic  upon  the  theory 
that  the  State  alone  held  the  real  estate  with  an  allo- 
dial tenure,  while  the  subject  or  citizen  holds  it  as  a 
serf  or  in  fee." 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

There  are  two  articles  in  this  number  on  "The  Curse 
of  Inebriety " — ^a  scientific  study  of  alcoholism  by  Dr. 
K.  Osgood  Mason,  and  a  survey  of  the  economic  side  of 
the  liquor  traffic  by  Robert  Morris  Rabb.  In  the  former 
paper  the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system,  as  demonstrated  by  many  experiments,  are  set  * 
forth,  while  in  Mr.  Rabb's  article  the  actual  facts  of  the 
liquor  business  are  discussed.  It  is  claimed  that  our 
national  appetite  for  strong  drink  is  not  declining,  but 
that  the  saloon  in  such  a  State  as  New  York  is  more 
strongly  intrenched— judged  by  money  expenditure — 
than  either  the  public  school  or  the  church. 

WHY  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS   CANNOT   BE  "DOMESTIC." 

Mrs.  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  writing  on  "  Women  and  the 
Wage  System,"  shows  at  least  the  impracticability  of 
getting  women  wage- workers  to  return  to  the  home 
from  the  factory,  since  **  the  slow  processes  of  home 
manufacture  are  not  adequate  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
v'orld  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  since  it  demands 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  more  abundantly  than  half  the 
race  can  acconipiish,  even  with  the  saving  devices  of 
modern  machinery." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Editor  Flower's  character-sketch  this  month  has  for 
its  subject  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  whose  articles  on 
"Great  Movements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  are 
now  running  in  the  Arena,  Mr.  Flower  also  contrib- 
utes an  article  on  "Physical  Science  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "  and  a  "  conversation  "  with  Mr.  Sam  Walter 
Foss,  the  poet,  on  "The  Promise  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury for  the  Artisans." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  origin,  present  state,  programmes,  and  tend- 
encies of  French  political  parties  are  discussed 
by  M.  Charles  Seignobos  in  the  August  number  of  the 
International  Monthly,  This  writer  declares  that  the 
people  of  France  are  to-day  wholly  uninformed  regard- 
ing foreign  affairs,  and  that  their  ignorance  is  furthered, 
rather  than  dispelled,  by  their  own  newspapers,  which 
prefer  to  say  nothing  to  the  public  that  may  involve 
them  in  complications  with  the  government. 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Prof.  Louis  C.  Elson,  the  musical  critic,  commends 
the  music  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  "the  most  varied, 
the  most  artistic,  the  most  powerful "  of  church  music, 
and  attributes  this  condition  wholly  to  the  fact  that  so 
few  limitations  have  been  placed  upon  it.  Yet  Pro- 
fessor Elson  regrets  that  even  in  the  Catholic  Church 
the  grandeur  of  the  Bach  chorals  is  unknown.  At  the 
close  of  his  article,  Professor  Elson  alludes  to  the  regret- 
table lack  of  harmony  that  too  frequently  exists  be- 
tween the  clergyman  and  the  choir  master. 


T^E  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA. 

Prof.  John  Franklin  Crowell  contributes  a  valuable 
study  of  "  American  Primacy  in  Iron  and  Steel  Produc- 
tion." The  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Talcott  Williams'  paper  on  the  steel  strike  in  this 
number  of  the  Review.  Professor  Crowell  makes  it 
very  clear  that  American  inventive  genius  has  made 
the  United  States  the  foremost  producer  of  iron  and 
steel.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  excelled  in 
technological  education,  while  Great  Britain  has  been 
preeminent  in  neither  of  these  lines  of  industrial  ad- 
vance, but  has  nevertheless,  by  dint  of  her  commercial 
genius,  built  up  and  held  a  great  foreign  trade  in  the 
products  of  her  industry,  hampered  as  it  has  been.  In 
the  success  of  each  of  these  nations  there  is  a  lesson  for 

America. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  this  number  there  are  special  treatises  by  Prof. 
August  ?orel,  on  "  Human  Perfectibility  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution  ; "  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Scott,  on  "  The  Evolution 
of  the  Mammalia ;"  and  by  Prof.  Hans  Prutz,  on  "The 
Economic  Development  of  Western  Europe  Under  the 
Influence  of  the  Crusades." 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 

IT  seems  fitting  that  a  journal  edited  in  the  Soath— 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  strain  is  believed  to  be 
purer  than  elsewhere — should  give  much  attention  to 
studies  in  English  literature.  This  is  what  the  Sewanee 
Review  has  always  done.  In  its  current  (July)  number, 
for  example,  there  are  essays  on  "  Roscommon :  His 
Life  and  Works,"  by  Frazer  Hood  ;  "The  Poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  by  George  Downing  Sparks;  "The 
Old  English  Ballad,"  by  Edwin  W.  Bowen  ;  and  "Bara- 
bas  and  Shylock  :  A  Character  Study,"  by  Israel  David- 
son. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

"  Lee,  Virginia,  and  the  Union  "  is  the  title  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  South's  great  soldier  called  out  by  the 
naming  of  Lee  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
written  by  Mr.  Fred  Henry  Cox,  a  New  York  lawyer 
whom  the  editor  describes  as  "  both  the  son  of  a  Union 
soldier  and  a  Republican  party  worker."  This  article, 
as  the  editor  says,  expresses  "  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
now  everywhere  abroad  in  our  common  country."  In 
concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Cox  finally  says  : 

"  It  was  Robert  E.  Lee  who,  as  a  great  educator  in 
the  South,  was  a  great  reconciliator  of  the  Union.  The 
Union  has  become  a  nation.  It  was  Lee  who  led  in 
making  it  a  reconciled  nation.  He  never  so  g^reatly 
wished  to  destroy  any  real  unity  of  the  States  as  he 
wished  and  latterly  helped  to  make  such  genuine  unity 
as  we  have  at  last.  He  belongs,  therefore,  not  to  \'ir- 
ginia  and  the  South  alone.  He  belongs  to  the  whole 
United  States,  which,  with  almost  a  unanimity  of 
thinking,  feeling  men  in  every  State,  now  acknowledges 
his  full-round  greatness,  and  happily  accords  him  gen- 
erous rank  in  this  New  York  Hall  of  Fame  and  in  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  country  and  of  the  world." 

The  new  spirit  with  which  Southern  educationists 
are  grappling  with  the  difficult  problems  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  pai)en*  on  "Requirements  for  Admission 
to  College,"  by  E.  H.  Babbitt;  "The  Limitations  of 
Elective  Work  in  School  and  College,"  by  B.  J.  Ram- 
age ;  and  "The  Unification  of  College  Degrees,"  by  J. 
B.  Henneman. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THERE  is  much  variety  of  Interest  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  MofTett's 
article  on  American  feeling  toward  England  has  claimed 
separate  notice. 

TURNING  BUDDHA  TO  ACCOUNT. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon,  observing  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Tibetan  lamas  to  develop  what  may  prove 
embarrassing  relations  with  Russia,  suggests  to  Great 
Britain  a  strange  counterstroke.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  trumping  Russian  blandishments  with  a  newly 
found,  but  said  to  be  authentic,  relic  of  Buddha  I 

**  The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  bone,  which  is  a  small 
flake  about  the  siase  of  a  finger-nail— probably  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  femur— is  of  some  little  interest. 

"Discovery  was  first  made  at  Bhattiprolu  of  a  great 
granite  ball,  nine  or  ten  feet  in  circumference,  bearing 
traces  of  heavy  gilding.  Extreme  importance  was  at- 
tached to  this  find  by  the  fact  that  an  inscription  in 
clear  Asokan  characters  was  discovered  cut  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bisection,  by  which  the  mass  fell  apart 
upon  the  application  of  pressure.  This  inscription 
stated,  among  other  data  that  prove  the  identity  and 
intention  of  the  original  preservers,  that  the  Bone  of 
che  Master  lay  within.  In  the  center  of  the  outer  ball, 
in  a  carefully  hollowed  recess,  a  second  and  much 
smaller  one,  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  in 
height,  was  found,  and  this  in  turn  opened  and  dis- 
closed a  small,  clear,  transparent  box  of  pure  white 
crystal,  circular  in  shape  and  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  wherein  the  precious  morsel  lay. 

**The  date  of  the  writing  (250  B.C.)  carries  us  back  to 
the  days  of  the  council  at  Pataliputra,  or  Patna,  and  to 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years— according  to  Prof. 
Rhys  Davids— of  the  death  of  Gautama.'* 

A  deputation  with  this  gift  from  the  viceroy  to  the 
grand  lama  ought,  the  writer  thinks,  to  secure  for 
England  the  isolation  of  Tibet  as  a  buffer  state. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  ENGLAND. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  writes  on  federal  government 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  empire.  He  suggests 
that  the  United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa  should  each 
be  made  a  federation  like  the  Canadian  Dominion  or 
the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  breakdown  of 
Parliament  necessitates,  in  his  judgment,  the  establish- 
ment of  home  rule  all  around.  He  urges  this  truth  on 
England,  where  it  is  most  needed  and  least  heeded  : 

**The  *  predominant  partner'  must  be  induced  to  con- 
template devolution  as  applied  to  himself,  and  to  realize 
that  if  he  wishes  proper  attention  given  to  the  housing 
question,  the  problem  of  the  aged  poor,  temperance,  the 
condition  of  British  industry,  the  depopulation  of  the 
agricultural  districts,  he  must  have  a  parliament  free 
to  devote  its  whole  time  to  English  busin&ss.  That  this 
is  not  a  difficult  task  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
addressefl  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  past  six  months  on  the  necessity  for  devolution.** 

ANOTHER  ENGLISH  INDUSTRY  IN  DANGER. 

Mr.  C.  W.  R.  Cooke's  paper  on  the  cider  industry  in 
France  and  England  is  another  chapter  in  the  long  story 
of  insular  stupidity  and  Continental  sagacity.  France 
employs  science  schools  and  government  guidance  ; 
England  has  only  a  small  experimental  station  at  But- 
leigh,  in  Somerset.  American  experts  traveling  to 
glean  from  European  experience  report  that  England 


has  nothing  to  teach.  The  competition  most  to  be  feared 
is  that  of  well-instructed  Germany  and  the  swiftly 
learning  United  States.  Yet  the  writer  holds  that  the 
cider  industry,  already  yielding  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000  of  produce  annually,  is  ^*an  industry  capable  of 
great,  I  might  almost  say  indefinite,  expansion ;  and  I 
know  of  no  other  product  of  English  soil  of  which  this 
could  be  said." 

IN  PRAISE  OF  UNCERTAINTY. 

The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  writes  on  the  perils  ol 
'* assuming  the  foundations"  of  thought  and  practice. 
He  urges  that  we  should  acknowledge  when  our  opin- 
ions are  only  assumptions  and  not  verified  convictions. 
He  ventures  on  the  paradox :  **To  a  great  extent^  it 
matters  less  what  a  man  believes  than  his  manner  of 
believing."    He  extols  the  value  of  uncertainty : 

**  Is  it  not  uncertainty  instead  of  certainty  that  edu- 
cates us  in  the  truest  sense,  that  gives  us  the  heart  of 
the  learner,  forever  spurs  us  onward,  and  yet  keeps  us 
at  our  true  level?  .  .  .  The  wine  of  certainty  is  too 
strong  and  too  heady  to  be  trusted  to  the  weak  human 
vessel,  and  He  who  knows  best— as  we  may  believe— 
has  not  placed  it  within  our  reach.^* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edmund  D.  Morel  urgently  presses  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  make  no  concession  to  the  Congo  State 
in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  since  King  Leopold,  having  ex- 
hausted his  own,  wants  to  exploit  its  untapped  ivory 
fields,  and  because  but  for  Congolese  assistance  Mar- 
chand  would  never  have  reached  Fashoda. 

Dr.  J.  Macdonell  explains  and  appreciates  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor,  K.C.,  satirizes  Professor  Mahaffy*s 
lament  over  the  "downtrodden  Irish'  Protestants"  by 
showing  how  this  small  minority  of  the  population  al- 
most monopolize  the  high  offices  of  state. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

i  i  "pxlPLOMATICUS,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
1  J  for  August,  is  very  wroth  with  Mr.  John 
Morley  for  suggesting  that  the  verdict  of  foreign  na- 
tions anticipates  the  verdict  of  history.  He  sets  man- 
fully to  work  to  prove  that  the  consensus  of  foreign 
opinion  on  British  policy  in  South  Africa  is  due  to  any 
or  every  cause  except  England's  own  iniquity.  It  is  due 
to  **  Mettemichian  reaction  and  mercantile  rivalry  in 
equal  parts."  It  is  due  to  alarm  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Rhodes  talking  of  imperial  zoll- 
vereins  and  preferential  tarifl^s.  It  is  due  to  the  feeling 
which  regarded  the  Transvaal  as  a  formidable  enemy  to 
the  British  empire.  It  is  due  to  disapiminted  German 
greed,  which  hoped  to  divert  Boer  gold  from  Capetown 
to  the  German  colonies.  It  is  due  to  Radical  and  So- 
cialist horror  of  the  capitalists  who  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  war. 

"CIVILIZATION"  IN  THE  CONGO  STATE. 

Passing  from  the  Vaal  to  the  Congo,  we  find  Mr.  H. 
R.  Fox  Bourne  protesting  against  the  transformation 
of  the  Congo  Free  State,  secured  by  international  guar- 
antee in  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  natives,  and 
free  trade,  into  a  private  colony  of  Belgium,  with 
France  as  residuary  legatee,  fenced  round  with  pro- 
tective tariffs  and  prohibition ««.  nnd  eivpn  to  a  whole- 
sale exploitation  of  the  nntivos.    A  i  I  )-irv!s  liitherto  free 
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for  native  use  have  been  taken  over  by  tbe  state.  Priv- 
ileged companies  make  out  of  tbe  rubber,  ivory,  and 
other  produce  as  much  as  285  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and 
Major  Ijothaire,  having  served  his  sentence  for  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Stokes,  is  made  director  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  those  companies.  The  writer  refers  to 
what  appears  in  the  HvXletin  Offlciel  itself,  and  declares: 

*^  These  documents  make  it  clear,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  the  steadily  growing  endeavor  of  the  Ck>ngo 
State  has  been  to  deprive  the  natives,  so  far  as  the  new 
tyranny  has  yet  reached  them,  of  all  their  primitive 
rights  to  the  land  on  which  they  live  and  the  scanty 
subsistence  their  ignorance  of  arts  and  sciences  allow 
them  to  obtain  from  it ;  to  bring  them,  if  they  accept 
the  position,  into  worse  slavery  than  that  from  which 
they  have  been  ostensibly  rescued,  and,  if  they  resent 
the  interference,  to  punish  them  with  a  brutality  more 
galling  and  destructive  than  that  from  which  there  has 
been  a  pretense  of  delivering  them.** 

As  a  remedy,  Mr.  Bourne  calls  for  the  assembling  of 
another  international  conference  on  Central  African 
affairs. 

A  NEW  CAREER  TOR  SPAIN. 

The  northwest  of  the  same  distressful  continent  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  Maj.  A.  Gybbon  Spilsbury.  After 
retailing  the  perils  of  the  situation  in  Morocco,  he 
makes  the  following  suggestion  : 

"Let  England  secure  from  Spain  a  European  man- 
date, such  as  she  herself  holds  and  has  so  conscientiously 
worked  out  in  Egypt,  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out  in  the 
snine  liberal,  honest,  and  enlightened  manner.  By 
p«uch  a  course  a  great  and  crying  evil  will  >je  ended,  and 
the  most  pressing  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  con- 
jured." 

A  RIVAL  TO  THE  PANAMA  ROUTE. 

In  the  battle  between  the  Panama  and  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal  routes,  slight  notice  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  railway  linking  Atlantic  and  Pacific  from  Coatza- 
coalcos  to  Teh  uan tepee  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment opened  in  1895.  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  describes  the 
formation  of  deep  terminal  harbors.  The  gain  to  com- 
merce is  shown  in  this  table  : 


happiness  of  their  colonies.  Miss  E.  L.  Banks  protests 
shrilly  against  the  publication  of  the  love-letters  of 
Bismarck  and  Victor  Hugo. 


Plymouth  to  San  Francisco. 

New  York  to 

New  Orleans  to       " 

Liverpool  to  Yokohama 

New  York  to  *'  .... 
New  Orleans  to  "  . . . . 
New  York  and  Manila 


Via 
Panama. 


9,108 
6,270 
5,5116 
14,540 
11,256 
10,611 
12,602 


Via 

Tehnan- 

tepee. 


7,707 

5.005 

8,586 

18,455 

10,006 

8.687 

11JS63 


Gain  of 
Mileage. 


1,836 
1,265 
2.010 
1,065 
1,2150 
l.»74 
1,089 


Besides,  the  saving  of  freight  per  ton  over  the  Pana- 
ma route  will  be  $1  a  ton  ;  over  the  all-rail  route  it  will 
be  30  per  cent. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  William  Wat«von  contributes  fourteen  noble  lines 
in  praise  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  under  the  title  "For 
England."  Mr.  Richard  Davey  introduces  the  Count 
dii  Bois  as  a  new  French  poet,  and  remarks  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  residence  in  London  which  awoke  the 
Frenchman's  muse. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  discusses  the  now  legalized  im- 
perialism of  the  United  States.  He  fears  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, the  defective  altruiHm,  and  the  protective  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Americans  will  prove  dangerous  to  the 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THERE  is,  as  usual,  exuberant  vigor  and  purpose 
and  strenuousness  in  the  Westminster  for  Au- 
gust., and  much  that  compels  thought.  An  OrientaliKt's 
impeachment  of  Western  influences  is  referred  to  else- 
where. 

A  PROTESTANT  PLEA  FOR  THE  PAPACY. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Vaughan,  who  declares  himself  a  Protes- 
tant, writes  on  the  intolerable  situation  in  Rome.  He 
tries  to  create  sympathy  with  the  prisoner  of  the  Vati- 
can. He  enlarges  on  the  resentment  natural  to  the  de- 
prived, on  the  enormous  loss  to  the  Papal  treasury,  on 
the  utter  insecurity  of  the  proffered  "compensation," 
which  a  chance  majority  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
might  at  any  moment  revoke,  and  on  the  King's  occu- 
pation of  the  favorite  private  palace  of  the  popes — the 
Quirinal.  The  writer  condemns  this  last  step  as  inex- 
cusably bad  taste.  He  grants  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  since  it  lost  the  tem- 
poral power.    He  suggests  the  beginning  of  a  remedy  : 

"  The  first  thing  required  to  open  the  way  to  a  friend- 
ly and  final  arrangement  between  the  two  governments 
in  Rome  is  a  true  guarantee — not  by  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment and  King  alone,  but  by  all  the  nations  that  at 
present  have  envoys  accredited  to  the  Vatican — that  the 
independence  of  the  Pope  shall  always  be  respected,  so 
that,  no  matt-er  what  political  changes  may  occur  in 
Italy,  or  even  in  Rome  itself,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  shall  forever  be  permitted  to  continue  in  peace 
his  great  duties  toward  all  of  the  Roman  faith  through- 
out the  world." 

TO  CHECK  THE  RUSH  TO  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

**The  Rural  Exodus"  in  England  is  referred  to  its 
causes  by  E.  A.  Selby  Lowndes,  and  not  least  to  the 
airs  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  townsmen.  The 
writer  appeals  to  **  that  large  class  of  people  with  mod- 
erate incomes  who  are  free  to  live  where  they  like." 

*'On  one  excuse  or  another,  they  almost  invariably 
flock  to  LfOndon  or  some  other  large  center.  These  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  an  inestimable  service  to  their 
country.  Let  these  set  an  example,  and  by  taking  up 
their  residence  in  some  rural  neighborhood,  show  that 
they  believe  there  is  no  inferiority  attached  to  it.  They 
can  do  more  in  this  way  to  stop  the  migration  to  towns 
than  by  any  amount  of  theorizing  on  its  causes  and  sug- 
gested remedies.  The  laborer  would  not  be  slow  to  fol- 
low their  example." 

HOW  COOPERATORS  MIGHT  SWAMP  PARLIAMENT. 

There  is  an  unsigned  article  headed  "  Cottperators  and 
the  New  Century  :  A  Great  Work  to  Be  Done."  It  deals 
with  the  programme  adopted  at  Middlesbrough,  and 
heartily  approves  the  pronouncement  in  favor  of  uai 
versal  old-age  pensions.  The  writer  advocates  a  policy 
of  reform  by  the  budget,  which  the  House  of  Lords  Cf^u- 
not  meddle  with,  such  as  land-taxation,  payment  of 
members,  free  break  fast- tnble,  old-age  pensions,  etc. 
To  gain  the  legislative  power  needful,  he  makes  the 
following  suggestions  : 

"A  tithe  only  of  the  annual  profit  divided  among  the 
members  would  mean  upward  of  £774,000,  and  with 
that  sum  it  would  l)e  possible  to  contest,  if  necessary. 
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every  oonstitnency  1b  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  cost  of 
£lfOOO  apiece,  and  yet  leave  a  balance  of  £100,000  for 
the  payment  of  members  until  that  duty  was  under- 
taken by  the  state.  But,  should  that  method  of  pro- 
viding the  sinews  of  war  be  objected  to,  ttien  if  each  of 
the  1,700,000  members  were  to  put  by  loyally  only  a 
penny  per  week,  the  campaign  fund  would  amount  in 
one  year  to  some  £888,000 ;  in  two  years  to  £780,000  ;  and 
in  three  years,  the  date  of  the  cooperative  diamond 
jubilee,  to  £l,10i,000/* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Peter  Struthers  discusses  with  great  faithfulness 
the  questions  of  South  Africa  and  imperialism.  He 
hails  with  joy  the  prospect  of  the  United  States  of 
Canada,  of  South  Africa,  and  of  Australia.  He  sees  in 
the  lower  classes  a  chief  stay  of  reaction,  and  presses 
for  increased  education.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hobman  gives  **a 
candid  Liberal  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain'*  as  ''the  po- 
litical Sir  Willoughby  Patterne/^  and  scourges  his  in- 
consistency, egoism,  and  fatal  lack  of  imagination. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Savage  warmly  appreciates  Stephen  Phillips' 
poetry.  

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  Qiiarterly  Review  for  July  we  notice 
elsewhere    the    article    upon    the    "Campaign 
Against  Consumption." 

IS  NEQRO  NILELAND  WORTH  HOLDING  ? 

The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  upon  *^  Negro 
Nileland  and  Uganda."  The  writer  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  territory  produces  anything  to  jus- 
tify the  sacrifices  which  England  has  made  in  estab- 
lishing her  foothold  among  such  populations.  It  has 
of  late  years  been  cursed  with  seven  plagues, — war,  fe- 
ver among  Europeans,  famine  and  rinderpest,  drought 
and  locusts.  From  negro  Nileland  have  come  waves 
of  smallpox,  and  on  the  north  of  Victoria  Nyanza  bu- 
bonic plague  is  endemic.  The  Uganda  Protectorate  is 
haunted  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  its  waters  are  pop- 
ulous with  leeches,  the  jigger,  or  burrowing  fiy,  from 
tropical  Africa,  has  acclimatized  itself  in  Uganda,  the 
guinea  worm  tortures  one  native  out  of  every  ten,  and 
the  air  is  full  of  bees  and  hornets  that  sting,  files  that 
probe,  depositing  eggs  in  tne  skin  to  be  hatched  as 
maggots  and  painful  boils.  A  paradise,  surely!  Never- 
theless, the  reviewer  thinks  that  the  country  is  worth 
holding.  It  is  an  admirable  breeding-place  for  cattle, 
horses,  goats,  and  donkeys  and  camels.  It  abounds 
with  such  enormous  herds  of  elephants  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  extinction,  and  preserves  could  be 
maintained  from  which  very  young  wild  elephants 
could  be  broken  into  domesticity,  as  is  done  in  Siam, 
Ceylon,  and  India.  There  are  valuable  forests,  and  in 
the  upland  regions  coffee  grows  wild  and  grain  can  be 
cultivated  to  any  extent.  The  reviewer  concludes, 
tlierefore,  that  there  is  some  hope  that  negro  Nileland 
will  justify,  by  its  inherent  prosperity,  by  the  wealth 
of  its  products,  and  by  the  mart  which  it  will  offer  to 
our  trade,  the  fond  expectations  of  those  who  advocated 
its  annexation. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  QUESTION. 

This  article  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  l^eing  writ- 
ten in  French,  which  is  rather  a  novelty  in  an  English 
review.  The  writer  of  one  section  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion from  a  British  point  of  view,  and  advises  that  the 


Issues  at  stake  should  be  directly  mastered,  in  order 
that  a  settlement  should  be  arrived  at.  He  thinks  that 
it  is  most  desirable  that  the  French  should  be  cleared 
out  altogether,  not  only  from  the  west  shore,  but  also 
from  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  It  is, 
however,  a  condition  Hne  qua  non  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  first  agree  with  the  government  of  New- 
foundland as  to  the  terms  upon  which  a  satisfactory 
settlement  is  possible.  Twice  in  recent  years  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  agreed,  and  Newfoundland  has 
spoiled  everything  by  refusing  to  accept  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement. 

THE  DECAY  OF  BRITISH  SEA  FISHERIES. 

This  is  an  interesting  article  which  discusses  the 
whole  question  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Sea  Fisheries,  and  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
not  altogether  reassuring.  The  reviewer  does  not  think 
that  trawling  is  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
take  of  sea  fisheries.  He  summarizes  as  follows  the 
heads  of  the  indictment  preferred  against  the  trawlers : 

1.  Over-fishing. 

2.  Disturbance  of  school-fish  and  damage  to  spawn. 
8.  Crushing  immature  fish  in  the  beams. 

4.  Strewing  the  ground  with  debris. 

5.  Destroying  other  classes  of  fishing  g^ar. 

and  thinks  that  it  is  only  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of 
trawling  which  is  mischievous.  He  then  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  methods  proposed  for  improving  mat- 
ters, which  he  summarizes  under  the  following  heads  ■ 

1.  Closure  of  areas  for  either  a  portion  of  each  year 
or  for  a  period  of  years. 

2.  Extension  of  the  three-mile  lin^it. 

8.  Statutory  increase  in  the  mesh  of  the  trawl. 

4.  Prohibition  of  landing  and  sale  of  (a)  immature  or 
(b)  undersized  fish. 

He  concludes  the  article  by  making  some  suggestions, 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  which  is  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  sea  fisheries  the  method 
of  artificial  hatching.  In  this  matter  the  Americans 
are  far  in  advance.  He  thinks  that  if  the  fishermen 
would  collect  and  promptly  return  to  the  sea  the  now 
wasted  spawn  of  newly  caught  fish  much  good  would 
result.  His  last  suggestion  is  that  gulls  and  gannets 
should  not  be  overprotected,  as  at  present.  He  con- 
cludes by  deploring  the  lack  of  exhaustive  information 
on  the  subject,  and  urges  further  investigation. 

BOOKS  ON  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

The  reviewer  says  that  Mr.  Morley  has  not  studied 
the  Cromwellian  period  as  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Firth 
have  studied  it ;  but  his  book,  by  its  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  and  the  charm  of  its  style,  is  likely 
for  a  long  time  to  come  to  be  the  most  widely  read  book 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Gardiner's  history,  which  has  now 
reached  the  year  1656,  has  long  ago  taken  its  place 
among  the  historical  classics  of  our  own  literature,  and 
the  reviewer  praises  highly  his  lifelong  industry  and 
the  high  standard  of  historical  accuracy,  thoroughness, 
and  impartiality  which  he  has  constantly  maintained. 
Mr.  Firth  in  his  "Cromwell"  shows  the  fullest  knowl- 
e<lge  of  Cromwell  and  his  times,  .Mr.  Gardirer  not  ex- 
cepted. We  wait,  says  the  reviewer,  for  Mr.  Gardiner's 
concluding  volumes  for  the  final  verdict. 

"His  opinion,  as  we  gather  it  from  his  works,  seems 
to  J)e  tending  more  and  more  to  the  view  that  Oliver's 
intention  was  always  upright^  and  that  to  his  matchl&ss 
gifts  of  persuasion  and  practical  action  was  added  that  of 
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wi8doin  in  the  science  of  politics,  had  that  science  been 
reducible  to  rule  in  a  time  of  revolution  ;  but  that  he 
failed  in  appreciation  of  the  conditions  under  which  he 
must  work,  and  allowed  his  masterful  temper  to  hurry 
him  into  actions  which,  in  removing  a  present  difficulty, 
created  a  greater,  and  made  a  satisfactory  solution  im- 
practicable. A  man  who  takes  a  great  part  in  public 
affairs  must  be  judged  by  his  capital  actions.'* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  deal  with  such  varied  subjects  as 
'' PhilosophicpJ  Radicals,  Like  Bentham  and  Mill," 
"Recent  Mountaineering,'*  "The  Date  of  Dante's  Vi- 
sion," and  "  The  Dawn  of  Greece."  The  paper  entitled 
"New  Lights  on  Milton"  discusses  Professor  Raleigh's 
book  on  the  subject,  to  which  it  gives  high  praise. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

DR.  ANDERSON'S  discovery  of  the  new  star  in 
Perseus  is  the  text  for  an  article  in  the  Edirir 
bttrgh  Review  for  July  on  "  Temporary  Stars."  Nearly 
all  temporary  stars,  says  the  reviewer,  are  confined  to 
the  Milky  Way,  which  really  represents  cirrous  forma- 
tions of  stars.  The  reviewer  considers  many  hypotheses 
which  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  temporarj'^  stars,  and 
considers  as  the  most  probable  that  the  phenomenon  is 
cau.sed  by  the  stoppage  of  motion  in  passing  through 
nebulous  tracts. 

"But  although  Novsb  cannot  be  resolved  into  com- 
pound or  colliding  stars,  collisions  of  a  sort  may  supply 
the  fuel  for  their  conflagrations.  The  flaring  of  meteors 
in  our  upper  air  is,  not  improbably,  an  analogous  phe- 
nomenon, although  on  a  relatively  infinitesimal  scale. 
That  semi-obscure  stars  may  be  raised  to  temporary 
splendor  by  the  stoppage  of  their  proper  motion  in  trav- 
ersing nebulous  tracts  is  an  ide^  which  has  presented 
Itself  to  many  minds. 

"  The  Milky  Way,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  star- 
aggregations  intermixed  with  nebulosity.  There  are 
glimmering  regions  in  it  suspected,  rather  than  seen, 
to  be  replete  with  phosphorescent  materials.  Inevita- 
bly, then,  unless,  in  the  ordering  of  creation,  special 
preventive  measures  have  been  taken,  some  of  the 
Hv/iftly  moving  stars  thronging  the  perilous  neighbor- 
hood must  become  involved  in  a  resisting  medium. 
The  rest  should  follow  in  some  such  order  as  we  per- 
ceive it — the  vivid  incandescence,  the  powerful  atmos- 
pheric disturbance  attested  b}*^  abnormal  spectroscopic 
symptoms,  the  eventual  prevalence  of  nebular  affinitie-s 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  a  star  may  pass  right  through  a 
nebula  and  escape,  as  did  apparently  Nova  Coronee, 
little  the  worse  for  the  adventure  ;  but  in  most  cases 
the  capture  would  seem  to  be  definitive,  like  that  of 
shooting  stars  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  beacon  fire  signifying  the  nebulous  engulf- 
ment  of  a  star  depends  upon  the  amount  of  convertible 
energy  at  hand.  It  varies,  other  things  being  equal,  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  lx)dy  affected.  When 
this  is  spent,  the  blaze  fiickers  out,  the  sympathetic 
lilow  of  the  adjacent  nebulous  matter  surviving  for  a 

hrief  period." 

GREECE  AND  ASIA. 

From  the  paper  thus  entitled  we  quote  the  following 
passage : 

"  As  far  as  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  in  general 
is  concerned,  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  the 


Greek  tribes  were  ignorant  of  art,  and  of  writing,  until 
they  came  in  contact  with  Asia,  by  crossing  the  ^gean, 
and  by  mingling  with  an  older  population  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  drew  its  civilization  ultimately  from 
Babj'lonia.  They  were,  perhaps,  still  Ignorant  of  let- 
ters as  late  as  1200  B.C.,  but  they  had  learned  the  sylla- 
bary of  western  Asia  before  they  came  into  contact  with 
Phoenician  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arvad." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Another  paper  deals  with  "  The  North  Americans  of 
Yesterday,"  the  writer  holding  the  theory  that  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  American  Indians  was  native,  and  did 
not  originate  in  Asia  or  Egypt,  as  has  been  claimed  by 
many  writers.  There  is  an  article  on  "The  Spectacu- 
lar Element  in  Drama,"  and  another  on  "National  Per- 
sonality."   

THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

LIEUT.-COL.  F.  N.  MAUDE,  writing  in  the  Empire 
Review  for  August  on  the  alleviation  of  famine 
in  India,  says  one  chain  in  the  link  of  the  immensely 
costly  and  not  oversuccessful  precautions  against  In- 
dian famines  seems  still  wanting.  It  is  not  so  much 
lack  of  food  as  lack  of  means  of  distributing  it  which 
has  caused  such  suffering.  He  therefore  proposes  "  to 
establish  a  number  of  road-transport  companies  based 
on  the  railways  or  other  arteries  of  communication, 
working  as  feeders  to  the  railway  in  prosperous  times 
and  as  distributers  from  the  railway  during  periods  of 
famine."  The  trade  in  India  between  great  tovms 
away  from  railways  is  enormous,  and  mostly  in  heavy, 
bulky  articles,  such  as  cotton  and  grains.  These  are 
still  conveyed  by  primitive  bullock  carts,  with  which 
Colonel  Maude  would,  so  far  as  possible,  dispense.  Fuel 
is  dearer  in  India,  but  wages  much  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  experiments  have  shown  that  on  much 
worse  roads  heavy  goods  could  be  conveyed,  on  an  aver- 
age, at  a  gross  cost  of  2  cents  per  mile,  instead  of  the 
8  cents  or  12  cents  charged  by  bullock  drays,  which 
cover  only  ten  miles  a  day.  Supply  of  water,  he  think.s, 
will  not  be  a  real  obstacle— at  any  rate-,  not  in  the  Punjab. 
An  agreement  with  the  government  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  any  corporation  undertaking  the  work 
against  cutthroat  competition.    Colonel  Maude  says : 

"  The  great  difficulty  in  India  is  to  attract  substantial 
capitalists  to  utilize  its  many  resources,  and  by  demon- 
strating their  capabilities  to  induce  the  rich  natives  to 
invest  their  money  instead  of  hoarding  it.  Some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  Bombay  and  Bengal,  but  the 
northwest  is  almost  untouched,  yet  there  is  perhaps  no 
corner  of  the  world  where  the  need  for  cheap  transporta- 
tion and  cheap  power  is  more  needed.  If  the  wealth  of 
India  were  invested  in  undertakings  giving  greater 
mobility  to  the  population,  famines  would  lose  much 
of  their  intensity^,  while  the  precautionary  measures 
against  epidemics  taken  by  the  Indian  government 
would  cease  to  constitute  the  great  danger  they  do  now 
to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 

WEI-HAI-WEI. 

"A  Resident"  writes  on  Wei-hai-Wei  a  descriptive 
article  which  really  does  give  some  idea  of  the  place  he 
is  describing.  Wei-hai-Wei,  just  three  years  a  British 
possession,  has  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand — mostly  Chinese. 

"They  are  all  poor,  all  simple  unlettered  peasant 
folk,  knowing  little  alwut  anything  beyond  their  own 
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Tillage,  their  own  plot  of  farm  lands,  everything  is 
settled  by  the  village  elders,  and  it  matters  not  much  to 
them  whether  they  are  ruled  by  His  Britannic  Majesty 
King  Edward  YII.,  the  barbarian  king  across  the  sea, 
or  their  own  secluded  Emperor  in  Peking.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  the  learning  of  China  has  been  much 
overrated.  In  everv  village,  it  is  true,  some  old  man, 
one  of  the  lower  literati  who  has  failed  to  get  office,  has 
a  school  for  boys,  and  the  little  urchins  may  be  heard 
repeating  in  a  loud  sing-song  their  lessons ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  not  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  can  read,  less 
than  that  proportion  can  write,  and  once  out  in  this 
workaday  world,  the  smattering  of  learning  acquired 
HS  •  child  is  forgotten.  From  dawn  to  dark  they  work 
among  the  rice  and  the  barley,  their  w&nts  are  simple, 
they  have  no  use  for  books,  no  need  for  letters." 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  NORTHERN  NIGERIA. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Tonkin  contributes  the  third  installment  of 
his  paper  on  this  question.  It  is  very  interesting,  but 
somewhat  depressing.  We  quote  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

^' As  far  as  the  adult  male  slave  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
cruelest  feature  of  domestic  slavery  that  his  wife  shall 
be  practically  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  master.  If  we 
may  dignify  by  the  conventional  term  the  alliances  en- 
tered into  by  slaves,  it  will  be  doubtless  somewhere 
about  correct  to  say  that  marriages  among  them  are 
allowed,  but  not  in  any  way  encouraged,  promoted,  or 
supervised." 


But  Mr.  Tonkin  can  still  conclude  by  saying  : 
"Where  the  sexual  instinct  comes  into  play  the  slave 
system  leads  seemingly  inevitably  to  developments  that 
are  hideous,— I  suppose  it  is  human  nature  intoxicated 
by  license  and  opportunity,— but  in  the  general  relation 
of  man  to  man  the  attitude  of  the  average  slaveholder 
to  his  human  property  is  characterized  by  temperate 
and  kindly  justice,  often  by  more— by  a  kindness  that  i^i 
not  many  degrees  removed  from  love." 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 
"/^^ORNHILL"  attains  its  five-hundredth  number 

V^  with  the  August  issue,  and  is  duly  hymned  by 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  surveys  forty  years  of  achieve- 
ment, and  hopes  for  another  forty  years  of  progress. 

An  unsigned  paper  on  the  French  press  reports  a  rev- 
olution in  process  due  to  the  growing  desire  to  get  at 
the  fact  rather  than  to  produce  brilliant  "copy."  The 
writer  says  :  "  The  French  press  is  becoming  more  and 
more  worthy  of  the  mission  of  any  pres&— namely,  the 
accurate  information  of  its  readers." 

Mr.  Francis  Gonnell  chats  charmingly  on  Alpine 
climbing  under  the  suggestive  title  "  The  Cup  and  the 
Lip." 

Dr.  Fitchett  tells  the  story  of  "Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
Relief  of  Lucknow"  with  customary  vividness. 

Lady  Agnew  discusses  the  family  budget  on  £10,000  a 
year,  which  only  a  select  circle  will  be  able  to  check 
from  experience. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MDE  LA  SIZERANNE  comments,  in  the  first 
.  July  number  of  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes^ 
on  the  recent  exhibition  of  everything  connected  with 
children,  in  Paris,  reviewing  the  whole  fascinating 
presentation  of  childhood  and  the  arts  as  realized  in 
the  more  practical  results  of  the  inventive  faculty. 
Baby  worship,  he  says,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient 
religions.  Family  life,  he  thinks,  was  more  talked 
about  formerly,  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  fathers 
were  more  the  companions  of  their  children  than  they 
are  now.  The  century  which  has  ended  was  a  century 
of  imprisonment,  examinations,  and  separations  from 
their  families  for  their  children,  and  a  century  of 
routine  for  grown-up  people,  and  M.  de  La  Sizeranne 
asks  whether  the  new  century  will  be  one  of  family  re- 
union, and  of  boldness  in  place  of  routine  for  the  heads 
of  families. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  SOCIALISM. 

M.  Fouill^e  contributes  to  the  second  July  number 
a  long  article  in  which  he  discusses  those  moral  ideas 
which  are  to  be  detected  in  that  movement  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call  socialism.  At  the 
very  outset  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the  idealist 
socialism  and  the  materialist  kind.  The  latter,  he  says, 
does  not  aim  at  anything  more  than  substituting  eco 
nomic  science  for  morals ;  while  the  former  has  the 
merit  of  recognizing  that  the  social  ideal  will  be  always 
superior  to  the  real,  and  that  in  order  to  realize  it  pro- 
gressively it  will  always  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
morality  of  individuals. 

According  to  the  idealist's  socialism,  morals  or  moral- 
ity is  simply  the  total  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 


maintenance  and  to  the  development  of  human  society. 
These  conditions  are  summarized  in  that  word  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  French  socialists 
have  reverenced — namely,  solidarity.  This  solidarity, 
which  mingles  the  individual  life  with  the  general  life, 
becomes,  when  practically  applied,  what  we  call  social 
justice.  It  is  above  all  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  that  socialism  more  practical  from  every  point 
of  view  has  been  based  upon  moral  ideas  ;  there  is  to  l)e 
found  its  glory,  and  also  its  strength.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  problems  which  result  from  this,  notably  the 
question  whether  socialism  is  entitled  to  claim  that 
it  alone  can  found  a  code  of  morals.  It  may  be  asked, 
also,  is  the  social  solidarity  sufficient  for  the  moral  idea  f 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  M.  Ollivier's 
paper  on  **  Napoleon  III.  and  Bismarck  in  Poland,"  M. 
Bossier's  paper  on  **  Tacitus*  Conception  of  History,  ** 
and  another  article  by  M.  OUivier  on  **  The  Law  of 
Coalitions  of  1864. '»  

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Revue  de  Paris  for  July  may  be  unreservedly 
commended  as  containing  quite  a  number  of 
articles  of  interest,  not  only  to  French  people,  but  also 
to  foreigners. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  POPULATION. 

To  the  first  July  number,  M.  Mille  contributes  a 
paper  which  he  calls  **  A  Paratlox  of  Population."  ft  is 
indeed  a  paradox  to  the  ordinary  French  mind  which 
this  article  presents  ;  as  regards  the  fact  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  France  tends  to  remain  practically  station- 
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ary,  there  is  no  disagreeing.  M.  Mille's  remedy  is  to 
encourage  manufactures  and  to  discourage  agriculture. 
It  is  the  factory  worker  and  the  miner  who  have  large 
families  in  France,  and  not  the  peasant ;  and  if,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Mille,  the  price  of  certain  necessities  of 
life  were  lowered — that  is  to  say,  if  the  high-protection 
policy  were  abandoned — he  considers  it  certain  that  the 
birth  rate  would  go  up.  It  has  been  necessary  to  omit, 
in  this  short  summary,  the  interesting  statistics  which 
M.  Mille  gives  in  order  to  support  his  theory  of  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  factory  worker.  He  goes  on  to  meet  the 
objection  that  industrial  populations  are  given  up  to 
drunkenness,  and  that  their  children  are  consequently 
of  an  inferior  type  ;  his  reply  to  that  appears  to  be  that 
the  hereditary  influence  of  alcoholism  is  frequently 
exaggerated,  and  that  in  any  case  the  industrial  popu- 
lation does  have  a  high  birth  rate,  and  that  if  it  were 
necessary  the  state  could  regulate  the  consumption  of 
alcohol.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  human  product 
of  the  factory  worker  is  inferior  on  the  whole  to  that  of 
the  peasant,  from  a  physical  point  of  view ;  and  his 
remedy  for  that  is  to  bring  together  agriculture  and 
manufactures  by  what  he  calls  disurbanizing  manu- 
factures, by  removing  as  many  as  possible  into  the 
country.  To  help  on  this  movement  into  the  country 
he  counts  much  on  electricity  as  a  motive  power  in  fac- 
tories. He  thinks,  also,  that  this  bringing  of  factories 
into  the  country  would  encourage  the  peasant  to  send 
his  children  into  the  factory  in  order  to  increase  the 
family  purse. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ACADEMIES. 

M.  Langlois  regards  this  association,  which  was 
founded  in  February,  1000,  as  an  important  event  as  a 
symptom,  and  also  on  account  of  its  probable  conse- 
quences. It  is  a  symptom,  he  thinks,  of  the  growing 
tendency  toward  internationalism  which  distinguished 
the  latter  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  it  followed 
upon  the  conception  of  internationalism  in  trade- 
unions,  in  postal,  telegraphic,  and  railway  services,  the 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  and  many  others, 
including  what  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference.  As  to  the  results  which 
the  association  is  likely  to  achieve,  M.  Langlois  regards 
them  as  certain  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  or- 
ganization and  economizing  of  scientific  research  and 
the  prevention  of  overlapping ;  these  results  will  not 
be  showy,  or  such  as  to  astonish  the  world  immediately. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

M.  Beaumont  asks,  in  an  interesting  article,  whether 
there  is  an  Austrian  question  at  all.  He  disputes  the 
common  view  that  AustrisrHungary  is  always  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss  of  dissolution,  that  her  intestine 
quarrels  are  so  grave  as  to  compromise  her  national  ex- 
istence ;  and  he  considers  that  this  common  view  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  dual  monarchy  has 
always  been  regarded  through  French  spectacles. 
France  herself  is  saturated  with  centralism,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  her  to  realize  the  conception  of  a  decentral- 
ized state.  M.  Beaumont  argues  forcibly  that  there  is 
a  unity  which  binds  together  the  various  provinces  and 
governs  with  a  dual  monarchy  apart  from  the  unique 
personality  of  the  Emperor.  Generally  speaking,  he 
considers  that  the  forces  which  make  for  this  integra- 
tion are  pan-Slavism,  pan-Germanism,  and  socialism  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  these  are  neutralized  by 
the  conservative   forces   re.siding  in  the  populations 


themselves,  and  he  shows  in  detail  that  not  only  reli- 
gious, but  also  economic  interests  make  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  qwo.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  not  the 
least  important  influence  on  the  side  of  existing  order, 
is  the  external  pressure  of  Europe,  which  would  be  set 
in  a  flame  by  the  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  M.  Beaumont  naturally  discusses  the  sue  • 
cession  to  the  throne.  The  heir-apparent,  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand,  is,  he  says,  little  known  to  his 
future  subjects,  and  he  obviously  will  not  enjoy  the 
unique  popularity  of  his  uncle,  but  he  has  already  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  considerable  popularity  of  his  own. 
His  morganatic  marriage,  to  begin  with,  while  alienat- 
ing the  exclusive  aristocracy  of  Austria,  has  touched 
the  heart  of  the  people,  ever  sentimental  in  such  mat- 
ters. His  recent  acceptance  of  the  office  of  patron  of  the 
Catholic  School  Association  has  also  had  good  effect,  in 
that  it  is  held  to  show  that  he  h£Ls  a  will  of  his  own  and 
is  ready  to  exercise  it. 

THE  FRENCH  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

The  revelations  of  the  British  Hospital  Commission 
and  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts*  letters  have  drawn  from  a  re- 
tired officer  of  the  French  army  medical  service,  who 
does  not  sign  his  name,  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  war  time.  After  showing,  as  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  doing,  how  ill-prepared  England  was 
for  the  war  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  he  naturally 
asks  whether  his  own  country  is  any  better  prepared. 
The  French  campaign  in  Madagascar  has  become,  he 
admits,  the  very  type  of  sanitary  mismanagement.  Un- 
fortunately, that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  end,  for  the 
French  troops  in  China  appear  to  have  been  practically 
without  any  proper  medical  service :  practically,  t)ie 
French  troops  appear  to  have  relied  largely  upon  the 
Japanese,  whose  hospital  ship  was  most  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sick  of  all  nationalities, 
the  hospital  ships  of  the  other  powers  being  rigidly  re- 
served to  their  own  troops.  The  rest  of  the  doctor's  ar^ 
tide  is  devoted  to  attacking  the  sluggishness  and  laissez 
faire  spirit  which  has  brought  about  so  much  disaster 
in  South  Africa  to  the  English,  and  which,  he  thinks, 
will  do  the  same  for  France  unless  it  is  speedily  reme- 
died. 
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NOUVELLE  REVUK 

A  NOUVELLE  REVUE*'  is  in  the  way  of  be- 
coming  a  serious  rival  to  the  older-established 
French  reviews.  It  aims  at  providing  its  readers  with  a 
far  greater  number  of  articles  each  month  than  its  con- 
temporaries, and  is  more  truly  cosmopolitan,  giving  lees 
space  to  the  French  historical  questions  which  take  up 
so  much  room  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSt  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  in  the  Revue  de  Paris. 

THE  ALGERIAN  QUESTION. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  in  the  first  July  number 
to  M.  de  St.  Aignan's  analysis  of  the  present  situation 
in  Algeria.  There,  in  France's  most  prosperous  colony, 
a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  last  April,  and  for  the 
first  time  within  thirty  years  the  Arab  danger  has  loomed 
on  the  horizon.  The  writer  considers  that  Algeria, 
as  a  country,  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  When  the  phylloxera 
attacked  the  vineyards  of  France,  it  was  thought  by 
many  that  the  Bordeaux  and  Burgundies  of  the  future 
would  come  vin  Algiers ;  but  scarcely  had  the  African 
vineyards  been  planted  than  the  phylloxera  was  more 
or  less  stamped  out.    This  fact,  so  fortunate  for  France 
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as  a  whole,  proved  disastrous  to  her  nearest  colony. 
Not  only  were  many  French  colonists  ruined,  but  the 
Arabs— or,  rather,  those  who  had  French  subjects- 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  and  found  themselves 
in  terrible  poverty  and  distress.  It  was  at  that  time, 
hImo,  that  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out  and 
finally  came  to  its  disastrous  conclusion,  and  Algeria  suf- 
fered, as  did  France  itself,  from  the  increased  taxation. 
Kven  the  poorest  Arab  is  well  aware  that  the  taxes  paid 
by  him  do  not  benefit  him  in  any  sense,  but  go  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  and  the  wealth  of  the  mother 
country.  Of  course,  M.  de  St.  Aignan  has  many  reme- 
dies to  propose,  but  those  familiar  with  French  colonial 
methods  will  doubt  whether  one  of  them  will  everj)e 
applied. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  CRITIC  ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 

Captain  Gilbert  continues  and  concludes  his  admi- 
rable, although  highly  technical,  account  of  the  South 
African  war.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  South  African  campaign  will  be  of  very 
much  use  to  those  leaders  on  whom  will  devolve  the 
terrible  task  of  drawing  up  a  plan  of  attack  and  de- 
fense in  a  great  European  war,  for  Captain  GiU)ert  evi- 
dently thinks  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  out- 
break, and  he  believes  that  every  country  which  desires 
to  keep  its  nationality  should  remain  more  or  less  on  a 
war  footing  in  time  of  peace.  As  to  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  war,  be  is  studiously  moderate,  and  deals  rather 
with  ascertainable  than  with  contested  facts.  He  de- 
scribes the  campaign  more  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  officer  anxious  to  learn  than  from  that  of  a  military 
critic. 

THE  YELLOW  DANGER  IN  AMERICA. 

According  to  M.  Dumoret,  America  has  to  fear  in 
the  near  future  a  real  Chinese  invasion,  for  on  May  5  of 
next  year  the  law  which  forbids  the  immigration  to 
America  of  Chinese  coolies  will  expire  by  limitation. 
Now,  there  are,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of 
people  who  welcome  the  yellow  danger  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  to  their  personal  or  private  profit,  for  the 
Chinaman  is  very  sober,  very  economical,  very  patient, 
and  will  work  at  a  much  lower  wage  than  his  Ameri- 
can or  European  brother.  Those  to  whose  Interest  it 
is  that  America  should  be  overrun  with  Chinese  coolies 
point  out  that  the  immigration  will  never  really  be- 
come a  danger,  as  the  average  Chinaman  has  a  perfect 
terror  of  journeys,  and  especially  of  crossing  the  sea ; 
and  that  were  it  not  that  the  Chinamen  are  recruited  by 
means  of  all  kinds  of  specious  promises  by  agents  who 
receive  so  much  a  head  from  those  who  employ  Chinese 
labor  in  America,  the  yellow  danger  would  soon  cease 
to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  few  years 
the  Japanese  have  poured  into  America,  and  many  peo- 
ple are  even  more  afraid  of  the  lively,  intelligent  Japs 
than  of  the  other  yellow  men. 

THE  NEW  FRENCH  LAW  AGAINST  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

An  anonymous  writer  discusses  the  vexed  question  of 
religious  orders  and  of  the  property  held  by  them  in 
France.  The  new  law  will,  it  is  thought,  have  the  ef- 
fect of  driving  out  and  destroying  many  of  the  better- 
known  religions  houses,  monasteries,  and  convents 
which,  in  spite  of  the  republic,  have  so  long  fiourished 
in  Vrssko^.  It  is  not  denied  even  by  those  who  must 
uphold  them  that  many  of  the  great  religious  orders  are 
amazingly  wealthy.  Not  only  are  their  members  indi- 
vidually rich — and  in  that  case  what  belongs  to  one 


belongs  to  all— but  immense  sums  of  money  are  left  to 
religious  orders  abroad,  much  as  in  England  large  sums 
are  bequeathed  to  charitable  institutions,  hospitals, 
and  so  on.  It  has  always  been  a  moot  point  whether 
property  can  be  held  by  an  order,  but  when  this  was 
called  into  question,  invested  moneys  or  landed  estates 
were  simply  held  in  the  name  of  whoever  happened  to 
be  the  superior  of  the  order  for  the  moment.  In  many 
cases  an  association  of  religious  pei*sons  escaped  all  di- 
rect taxation,  and  it  is  in  order  to  bring  associations 
within  the  law  that  the  new  act,  which  has  provoked  so 
much  discussion,  has  been  passed. 

Other  articles  in  La  Nouvelle  Revue  concern  the 
growth  of  what  should  be  called  the  socialist  as  opposed 
to  the  idealist  novel,  an  account  of  the  sculptures  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  French  settlement  in  the  Valley  of 
Aosta,  and  literary  life  in  Greece. 


LA  REVUE. 

BOTH  the  July  numbers  of  La  Revue  are  unusually 
full  of  interest.     M.  Novikoff's  article  on  the 
future  of  peace  propaganda  is  separately  noticed. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  KING  MENELIK. 

Writing  on  **  Abyssinia  and  France,"  M.  Victor  Gol- 
dorp  has  much  to  say  that  is  curious  about  King  Mehe- 
lik,  and  also  about  his  wife,  Taitou,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced by  the  French  minister.  Of  King  Menelik, 
he  says : 

**His  gestures  were  full  of  distinction,  and  might 
almost  have  been  called  graceful.  His  eyes  shone  with 
a  strange,  vague,  indescribable  brilliance,  perhaps  un- 
conscious, a  peculiarity  which  gave  his  undoubtedly 
original  features  alternately  an  expression  of  savage 
energy  and  concentrated  will  power.  .  .  .  When  giving 
audiences  he  appears  aftaMe,  especially  if  expensive 
presents  are  offered  him.  What  he  particularly  likes  is 
to  have  optical  instruments  or  mechanical  appliances 
presented  to  him.  These  interest  him  in  the  higliest 
degree,  and  anything  which  he  does  not  understand  he 
contrives  to  take  entirely  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again  without  the  smallest  mistake.  The  bicycle 
caused  him  to  marvel,  and  he  even  conscientiously  took 
lessons  on  it,  and  managed  at  times  to  keep  his  balance, 
but  incipient  obesity  compelled  him  to  give  up  this 
European  exercise.'* 

He  is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  ability  and  child- 
ishness. He  can  speak  no  European  language,  so  that 
his  ambassadors—French,  Russian,  Italian,  and  British 
-^whom  he  receives  every  Sunday,  must  learn  his  lan- 
guage. The  French  and  British  representatives  are 
particularly  clever  in  impressing  the  royal  imagination 
by  tactful  presents  and  diplomatic  display  of  luxury. 

Menelik  is  far  from  idle.  He  is  somewhat  of  a  di- 
plomatist, and  knows  exactly  how  never  to  refuse  a. 
request  while  at  the  same  time  never  granting  one.  He 
is  an  orthodox  Catholic,  1/r^  pratiquantf  since  he  spends 
two  hours  daily  in  prayer. 

He  has  always  been  much  dominated  by  women,  the 
power  to-day  in  the  ascendant  being  his  third  wife, 
Taitou,  who,  says  the  writer,  '*  while  invisible  to  the 
white  men,  living  secluded  in  her  palace,  far  removed 
from  all  public  manifestations,  continues  to  direct  at 
court  a  policy  both  obscure  and  retrograde." 

Taitou  is  very  popular,  much  more  so  than  Ler  hus- 
band, and  at  court  her  party  is  dangerously  powerful. 
Jealous  of  Menelik,  she  is  notoriously  unfaithful  to 
him. 
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ITALIAN  MODELS  IN  PARIS. 

The  secretary  of  the  Italian  embassy  ia  Paris  writes 
au  article,  the  result  of  his  investigations  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Italian  model  in  the  French  capital.  For 
some  considerable  time,  French  artists  depended  almost 
exclusively  on  Italians  for  models,  but  now  the  French 
model  is  being  more  and  more  employed.  These  unfor- 
tunate exiles— for  they  are  practically  so— live  on  the 
poorest  food  and  often  in  the  most  deplorable  conditions 
of  dirt  and  overcrowding.  '^  If  the  feeble  creature  does 
not  yield,  too  often  the  door  of  the  studio  is  closed  to 
her,"  says  the  writer  significantly.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  profession  in  which  women  are  paid  more  highly 
than  men— 86  francs,  as  compared  with  80  francs,  per 
week. 

COCAINE  AS  AN  ANAESTHETIC. 

Dr.  Romme  contributes  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
the  use  of  cocaine  in  cases  of  operations  and  accouche- 
nieuts.  Cocaine  is  injected  into  the  spinal  marrow,  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrsB.  So  abso- 
lute has  been  the  cessation  of  pain,  that  the  most  difficult 
internal  operations  have  been  performed,  and  when  per- 
formed the  patient  has  asked  when  they  would  begin. 
But,  says  Dr.  Romnie,  every  rose  has  thorns,  and  there 
are*difficulties  even  in  the  way  of  using  cocaine.  In  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  patient  is  seiased  with  most  un- 
pleasant sensations— nausea,  giddiness — which,  how- 
ever, last  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Violent 
fevers  sometimes  come  on  after  an  operation  under  co- 
caine. Worst  of  all  are  the  terrible  headaches,  some- 
times lasting  for  days,  against  which  even  morphine  is 
powerless.  Dr.  Bomme,  however,  thinks  that,  in  spite 
of  the  dangers  of  cocaine,  its  use  as  an  ansBSthetic,  in- 
jected into  the  spinal  marrow.  Is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  in  sparing  sufferir^. 

EGYPTIAN  WOMEN. 

M.  Jehan  d^Ivray  writes  well  on  this  subject.  Egyp- 
tian women  have  completely  lost  their  ancient  position 
of  honor  and  dignity.  Polygamy  is  frequent,  and  the 
picture  given  of  the  state  of  public  morality  is  very 
dark.  *' Modesty,**  he  says,  ''does  not  exist  in  Egypt 
between  persons  of  the  same  sex."  Women  of  high 
rank  chiefly  amuse  themselves  in  watching  fellah 
women  or  negresses  dance  the  most  lascivious  dances. 
With  the  fellah  woman,  it  is  different.  She  works  hard 
and  is  extraordinarily  hardy,  and  as  filthy  as  she  is 
hardy.  On  the  whole,  Egyptian  women  are  more  grace- 
ful than  beautiful,  more  curious  than  sentimental, 
more  vicious  than  passionate. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mme.  d'Ulmte  writes  some  reminiscences  of  Flau- 
bert's lonely  youth,  with  some  hitherto  unpublished 
letters. 

Dr.  Regnault  wittily  describes  the  fine  art  of  quack 
advertising,  and  urges  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  punish  these  imposters.  **  Thieves  are  impris- 
oned, ^4j»sassins  put  down,  but,  thanks  to  modem  adver- 
tising, quacks  can  grow  rich  with  impunity  by  theft 
and  assassination." 

M.  Bienstock  describes  M.  V.  Tchertkoff's  activities 
at  Christchurch  under  the  title  of  '*  A  Colony  of  Tol- 
stoyans  in  Eugland.*'  M.  and  Mme.  Tchertkoff  have 
published  196,800  copies  of  various  books  and  pamphlets. 
They  are  oft-en  assailed  with  applications  from  publish- 
ers for  the  rights  of  first  publishing  Tolstoy's  works, 


but  all  su<Sh  offers  are  refused  on  Tolstoy's  principle  of 
refusing  to  recognize  literary  property. 

M.  Gamille  Mauclair  writes  a  very  interesting  illus- 
trated article  on  **  Painters  of  Nervous  Elegance,''  and 
M.  Leblond  contributes  an  elaborate  study  of  *'  Children 
in  Modem  French  Fiction." 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

UNDER  the  title  *' The  Surrender  of  the  Vatican," 
"XXX.,"  in  the  Rivista  Politica  e  Letteraria, 
contributes  a  clever  and  bitter  article  denouncing  the 
Vatican  policy  toward  France,  an  article  penetrated 
by  Xhe  jealousy  which  Papal  amiability  toward  France 
invariably  produces  among  Italians.  The  author  points 
out  truly  that  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  mod- 
ern times,  the  Papacy  has  been  in  far  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  France  than  with  any  other  nation.  Even 
her  6allicanism«  even  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  I.,  have 
been  forgiven  her.  The  truth  is,  France  is  necessary  to 
the  Pope,  and  necessary  above  all  just  now  in  Rome^s 
struggle  against  Italy,  when  her  policy  is  directed  to 
the  transformation  of  the  Italian  monarchy  into  a  con- 
federation of  states  of  which  the  Pope  should  be  the 
spiritual  head.  And  so  the  author  foretells  that  the  re- 
ligious associations  in  France  in  the  present  crisis  will 
get  little  assistance  from  Rome  beyond  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  paternal  letter  recently  issued  in  the 
name  of  Leo  XIII.  And  even  should  the  Pope  die,  no 
change  of  policy  is  to  be  anticipated,  for  the  policy  is 
that  of  Cardinal  Rampolla ;  and  the  author  considers 
that  the  cardinal-secretary  of  state  has  laid  his  plans  so 
warily  that  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Peter  is  almost 
a  certainty. 

Students  of  modern  Russian  literature  will  find  in 
the  Nuova  Antologia  (July  16)  an  exceptionally  well- 
written  critique  of  the  young  Russian  novelist,  Maxime 
Gorki,  whose  novel,  "Thomas  Gordeieff,"  together  with 
some  of  his  shorter  stories,  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
French  translation.  His  Italian  critic,  Laura  Gropallo, 
describes  Gorki,  who  is  only  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
as  sober,  pessimistic,  intensely  unromantic,  "almost 
ascetic  in  the  objective  line  of  his  thought,"  and  real- 
istic without  the  accompanying  passion  for  detail.  The 
fame  of  "  Au  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters  "  appears  to 
have  penetrated  to  Italy,  for  in  the  same  number  Amy 
Bernanly  makes  them  the  subject  of  somewhat  seveie 
strictures.  To  the  Antologia  for  July  1,  Prof.  Arturo 
Graf,  the  distinguished  poet,  contributes  an  interest- 
ing philosophic  criticism  of  the  character  of  Mephis- 
topheles  as  depicted  by  Groethe,  comparing  him  with 
other  Satanic  creations  in  poetry  and  the  drama. 

The  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Rasaegna  Naaion- 
ale  are  also  on  literary  questions.  Alice  Schanser  dis- 
cusses the  study  of  Leopardi  in  England,  Gladstone  and 
Dr.  Garnett  being  the  two  notable  exceptions  who  save 
their  country  from  the  accusation  of  entirely  neglecting 
the  Italian  poet. 

To  the  RivUta  Internazionale^  G.  Toniolo,  the  fore- 
most Italian  authority  on  social  economic  questions^ 
contributes  one  of  a  series  of  learned  articles  on  "  Popu- 
lar Social  Remedies,"  in  which  he  sums  up  the  objects 
of  the  Christian  democratic  movement,  which  is  having 
such  extraordinary  success  in  northern  Italy,  under 
three  heads:  (1)  The  reform  of  labor  contracts  and  of 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  ;  (2)  the 
formation  of  trade-unions  or  labor  councils ;  (8)  factory 
legislation. 
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History  for  Ready  Reference.  By  J.  N.  Liarned.  With 
Maps  and  Drawings  by  Alan  G.  Reiley.  Volume 
VL— Recent  History  (1894r^  to  1901)  A  to  Z.  4to, 
pp.  720.  Springfield,  Mass.:  The  G.  A.  Nichols 
G<»mpany. 

The  oriirlnal  five  volames  of  Mr.  Larned*8  unique  com- 
pilation of  historical  materials  were  completed  in  the  year 
18W.  The  six  years  that  have  passed  since  that  date,  filled 
as  they  have  been  with  remarkable  events  and  revolution- 
ary changes  in  political  and  social  conditions,  have  de- 
manded an  extension  of  the  worlc.  For  this  purpose,  a  new 
volume  has  been  prepared,  taking  up  all  the  lines  of  histori- 
cal record  from  the  points  at  which  they  were  dropped  in 
earlier  volumes,  and  carrying  them  on  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  to  the  opening  mouths  of  the  year 
190L  This  additional  volume  is  uniform  with  the  preceding 
ones  in  plan  and  arrangement.  Necessarily,  however,  the 
material  used  is  of  a  different  character,  including  the  rec- 
ords made  by  the  actual  witnesses  of  most  of  the  events  and 
changes  narrated.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  more  journal- 
istic than  its  predecessors.  Much  editorial  skill  and  dis- 
crimination were  required  to  properly  sift  the  materials  and 
preserve  only  those  valuable  for  future  consultation.  We 
believe,  however,  that  this  task  has  been  accomplished  with 
unusual  success. 

High-School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  LL.D.  Revised  and  continued  by 
William  MacDonald.  12mo,  pp.  612.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  &  Go.    $1.25. 

•  The  late  Professor  Johnston^s  admirable  history  of  the 
United  States,  which  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  in 
general  use  in  American  high  schools,  has  recently  been  re- 
vised and  continued  by  Prof.  William  MacDonald,  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  who  has  incorporated  in  the  volume  a  full 
account  of  the  McKinley  Administration,  including  the 
Spanish-American  War.  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  work 
some  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  original  have  been  ex- 
panded and  some  new  topics  added.  There  has  also  been 
some  rearrangement  of  materials  and  grouping  into  well- 
defined  periods. 

Ten  Years  in  Gossack  Slavery  ;  or,  Black  Russia.  By 
Julian  Jasiencyk.  Translated  by  Mary  De  Man- 
kowski.  12mo,  pp.  280.  New  York :  The  Abbey 
Press.    $1.25. 

This  book  relates  the  experiences  of  a  patriotic  Polish 
nobleman  who  was  banished  to  Siberia  for  political  offenses 
in  the  year  1847,  and  there  suffered  almost  indescribable  tor- 
ture. Both  Russian  and  PoUsh  conditions  of  the  time  are 
vividly  described,  and  the  account  of  life  in  the  penal  col- 
onies of  Siberia  reminds  one  of  the  descriptive  passages  in 
George  Kennan*s  book. 

Fr^dric  Mistral :  Poet  and  Leader  in  Provence.  By 
Gharles  Alfred  Downer.  12mo,  pp.  267.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Gompany.    $1.60. 

Professor  Downer  states  in  the  preface  of  this  volume 
that  the  idea  of  writing  an  essay  on  Mistral  came  to  him 
during  a  visit  to  Provence  in  1897.  Two  years  later,  on  re- 
tumiuK  to  the  South  of  France,  Professor  Downer  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  poet  in  his  own  home.  Mistral,  it 
should  i>erhape  be  stated,  does  not  write  in  French,  but  in 
Provencal,  and  Professor  Downer  devotes  a  considerable 


portion  of  the  present  essay  to  the  language  itself.  He  de- 
clares that  the  epics  of  Mistral  are,  with  the  exception  of 
Lamartine^s  **  Jocelyn,"  the  most  remarkable  long  narrative 
poems  that  have  been  produced  in  France  in  modern  times. 
Professor  Downer  aims  in  this  book  to  present  all  the  esutju- 
tial  facts  in  the  history  of  what  he  regards  as  a  most  aston- 
ishing revival  of  a  language,  and  to  bring  out  the  chief 
aspects  of  Mistral's  life-work. 

The  Leading  Facts  of  English  History.  By  D.  H. 
Montgomery.  12mo,  pp.  416— Ixxlx.  Boston  :  Ginu 
&Go.    $1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  Montgomery's  ''  Leading  Facts  of  Eug* 
lish  History"  has  been  brought  down  to  the  accession  of 
King  Edwai*d  VII.,  and  includes  an  account  of  the  Boer  war. 

Age  of  Ghivalry ;  or,  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights. 
By  Thomas  Bulfinch.  A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged 
edition,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Loughran  Scott,  D.D. 
12mo,pp.  405.    Philadelphia  :  David  McKay.    $1.25. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  popular  favorites  of  a  past 
generation,  written  by  a  Boston  banker  who  employed  his 
leisure  hours  on  such  subjects  as  ^^The  Age  of  Fabler,'' 
**  Legends  of  Charlemagne,''  and  **  Hebrew  Lyrical  His- 
tory." No  one  of  these  books  had  so  prominent  a  success 
as  the  *'*  Age  of  Chivalry,"  which  includes  the  various  le* 
gends  grouped  about  the  personality  of  King  Arthur.  In 
the  present  edition  several  chapters  have  been  added  by 
the  editor,  the  Rev.  J.  Loughran  Scott,  D.D.  Among  these 
Chapters  are  the  controverted  writings  of  Ossian,  of  which 
Dr.  Scott  says :  ^'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
those  strange  books,  they  certainly  embody  more  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  Britain  than  any  other  similar  work."  The 
illustrations  of  the  volume  have  been  prepared  with  care, 
and  serve  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  legends. 

The  Story  of  King  Alfred.  By  Walter  Besant.  (The 
Library  of  Useful  Stories.)  16mo,  pp.  187.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.    85  cents. 

In  this  little  book  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  attempted 
such  a  history  of  King  Alfred  as  should  be  accessible  and 
instructive  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  English  history.  Sir  Walter  wisely  omitted 
dissertations  on  the  authenticity  of  episodes  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Alfred's  biographers.  He  tried  to  tell  only 
**  the  plain  and  unvarnished  story." 

Richard  Groker.  By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  12mo,  pp. 
872.    New  York  :  Life  Publishing  Gompany.    $2. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker  will  consult  Mr.  Lewis' 
pages  in  vain  if  they  expect  to  find  any  considerable  addi- 
tions to  the  biographical  data  concerning  their  hero.  What 
Mr.  Lewis  has  to  tell  of  the  great  Tammany  chieftain's  per- 
sonal history  could  have  been  incorporated  in  a  very  con- 
densed pamphlet.  As  a  biographer,  however,  Mr.  Lewis 
labors  under  no  visible  embarrassment.  He  is  able  to  pro- 
duce a  b(Jok  of  nearly  400  pages,  dealing  with  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  and  expressing  with  charming  frankness  his 
own  personal  opinions  concerning  the  chief  personalities  of 
American  politics  during  that  period,  whether  their  conneo- 
tion  with  Richard  Croker's  rise  to  absolutism  was  close  or 
remote.  In  this  way  Mr.  Lewis  pays  his  rt«pectB  to  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  ex-Senator  Hill,  ex-Senator  CK>rman, 
John  Kelly,  and  many  other  Democratic  leaders.  It  is  a 
question  whether  so  much  political  disquisition  is  not  wasted 
In  this  **  off  year  "  of  American  politics. 
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POLITICS  AND   ECONOMICS. 

The  statesman's  Year-Book,  1901.  Edited  by  J.  Scott 
Keltie  and  I.  P.  A.  Renwick.  12mo,  pp.  1920.  New 
York  :  The  MacmlUan  Company.    18. 

The  latest  issue  of ''  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  **  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  much  other  new  material  of  a  statisti- 
cal nature,  the  results  of  the  ceususes  taken  during  1900  and 
1901  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Denmark, 
Austria-Hunjcary,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the 
British  empire.  Recent  changes  in  the  political  map  of  the 
world  are  indicated  in  the  transference  of  the  sections  deal- 
ing with  the  Transvaal  and  Uie  Orange  Free  State  from 
their  old  independent  positions  to  the  portion  of  the  volume 
devoted  to  the  British  empire.  In  dealing  witn  Australia, 
also,  the  new  commonwealth  is  for  the  first  t^ime  treated  as 
a  political  entity.  The  general  excellence  of  the  '"Year- 
Book"  seems  to  us  to  justify  the  opinion  previously  ex- 
pressed in  this  magazine,  that  the  publication  deserves  to 
rank  as  first  among  the  statistical  annuals  published  in  the 
English  language. 

An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy.  By  Richard  T. 
Ely.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  887. 
New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.20. 

It  1b  certainly  significant  that  an  American  treatise  on 
political  economy  should  within  twelve  years  have  attained 
its  thirty-first  thousand.  Perhaps  this  fact  is  in  great  part 
explained  by  the  well-understood  purpose  of  the  book,  which 
was  to  present  what  the  intelligent  citizen  ought  to  know  in 
regard  to  political  economy;  and,  while  doing  this  with 
scientific  accuracy,  not  to  attempt  to  give  exhaustive  classi- 
fications and  sub-classifications.  Another  marked  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  ethical  side  of 
political  economy.  Dr.  Ely  has  endeavored  to  help  those 
who  wish  practical  guidance  in  the  solution  of  economic 
questions  as  they  arise  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  In  the 
present  revision  statistical  statements  have  been  brought 
down  to  date  and  theoretical  expositions  have  been  changed 
so  far  as  the  advance  of  economic  thought  clearly  requires 
that  this  should  be  done.  In  other  respects  the  book  remains 
the  same.  Its  success  as  a  popular  exposition  of  economics 
Is  most  gratifying. 

Industrial  Evolution.  By  Carl  BUcher.  Translated 
by  S.  Morley  Wickett.  Svo,  pp.  398.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    92.50. 

This  analysis  of  the  great  processes  of  industrial  evolu- 
tion by  an  eminent  German  specialist  has  been  employed 
by  students  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  economics  and  as  a 
preparation  for  economic  thinking.  In  a  late  revision  of  the 
work  the  author  had  specially  in  mind  this  class  of  readers, 
and  has  presented  several  of  the  lectures  in  a  simpler  form, 
advising,  however,  the  concurrent  use  of  a  good  systematic 
treatise  of  the  principles  of  political  economy.  The  present 
translation  has  been  made  from  the  author's  last  revision, 
and  embodies  his  complete  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Some  Questions  of  Larger  Politics.  By  Edwin  Mazey. 
12mo,  pp.  134.    New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.    II. 

The  discussions  in  this  volume  have  already  appeared 
In  several  of  the  leading  American  magazines,  and  some  of 
them  have  received  notice  in  former  numbers  of  the  Review 
OF  Rbyibwb.  Among  the  topics  treated  are :  ''  The  Speaker- 
ship," **  Race  Supremacy  in  South  Africa,"  "  Anglo-Russian 
Relations,"  "The  Eastern  Question,"  "Election  of  United 
States  Senators,"  "The  Referendum  in  America,"  "The 
Eight-Hour  Day  by  Legislation,"  and  "  Methods  in  Political 
Discussion." 

The  Gavel  and  the  Mace ;  or,  Parliamentary  Law  in 
Easy  Chapters.  By  Frank  Warren  Hackett.  12mo, 
pp.272.    NewYork:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hackett  has  achieved 
what  almost  any  one  would  have  believed  impossible  in  pro- 
ducing a  really  entertaining  and  brilliant  manual  of  parlia- 


mentary law;  not  that  it  is  in  the  conventional  and  stcreo- 
tyiied  form  of  a  parliamentary  treatise,  but  the  actual  btHiy 
of  the  law  is  presented  in  Its  pages,  and  an  attentive  reading 
of  the  volume  will  provide  one  with  the  knowledge  neces^iiry 
to  conduct  an  ordinary  public  meeting  in  this  country.  A 11 
the  topics  usually  treated  in  works  on  parliamentury  pro- 
cedure are  covered  in  Mr.  Hackett's  chapters.  Among  these 
are  "How  Meetings  Get  Under  Way,"  "The  Legislature: 
How  Composed,"  "The  Sources  of  Parliamentary  Law,** 
"Lawmakers  at  Work,"  "Quorum,"  "How  to  Mak<'  a  M<»- 
tion,"  "Petitions,"  "Postponement,"  "Laying  on  the  Ta- 
ble," "Commitment,"  "Amendment,"  "Privileged  Qm-s- 
tions,"  "  Debate,"  "  Conmiittees,"  etc. 

Robert's  Primer  of  Parliamentary  Law.  By  Jo.seph 
Thomas  Robert.  16mo,  pp.  264.  New  York  :  Dou- 
bleday  &  McClure  Company.    75  cents. 

The  great  merit  claimed  by  Mr.  Robert  for  his  primer 
is  its  simplicity  of  statement.  He  has  aimed  to  make  a  text- 
book on  parliamentary  law  so  simple  that  the  average  high- 
school  teacher  can  make  it  plain  to  the  average  high -school 
pupil.  In  concluding  his  preface,  Mr.  Robert  says :  "  If  any- 
where this  little  book  makes  parliamentary  practice  too 
simple  and  too  plain,  please  let  me  know;  and  1*11  glv<^ 
bonds  to  strive  in  all  my  future  work  to  repeat  that  blunder 
as  often  as  I  can."  The  lessons  that  make  up  this  little  book 
have  been  tested  in  classes  and  clubs  so  thoroughly  that 
their  clearness  has  been  thoroughly  proven. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  SOUTH   AFRICA. 

The  New  South  Africa :  Its  Value  and  Development. 
By  W.  Bleloch.  Svo,  pp.  435.  New  York  :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    $3. 

A  new  book  on  South  Africa,  dealing  not  with  the  Eoit 
war  and  the  past,  but  with  the  future  of  the  country,  oufjrht 
to  have  many  readers.  The  volume  by  Mr.  Bleloch  con  taint 
the  fullest  exposition  that  has  come  under  our  notice  ot  th.' 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  Thero 
are  chapters  on  the  laws  relating  to  gold-mining,  the  coal 
fields,  the  dynamite  monopoly,  railways,  the  fiscal  policy, 
and  other  matters  of  vital  interest  to  Englishmen  and  others 
who  are  contemplating  settlement  in  the  new  British  prov- 
inces,—the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

With  a  Policeman  in  South  Africa ;  or,  Three  Years  in 
the  Natal  Mounted  Police.  By  E.  W.  Searle.  12mo, 
pp.  130.    New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.    75  cents. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Searle,  the  author  of  this  work,  had  three 
years*  experience  in  the  Natal  police  before  the  present 
troubles  in  South  Africa  had  begun.  The  descriptions  of 
places  which  have  in  more  recent  times  been  singled  out  for 
distinction  in  connection  with  the  Boer  war  are  exceedingly 
entertaining  and  realistic.  His  sojourn  In  the  country  put 
Mr.  Searle  on  terms  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  land 
and  the  people. 

BOOKS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Problems  of  Evolution.  By  F.  W.  Headley.  Svo,  pp. 
373.    New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    13. 

This  is  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Darwinian  theory  by 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  birds.  Mr.  Headley  devotes 
much  space  to  the  subject  of  natural  selection,  showing 
that  heredity  limits  the  range  of  variation,  and  limits  it  more 
narrowly  as  evolution  advances.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Headley  discusses  the  problems  of  human  evolu- 
tion, assuming  that  the  principles  which  have  brought  about 
the  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  must  also  account  for 
the  evolution  of  man.  After  reviewing  the  conditions  of 
progress  and  civilization,  Mr.  Headley  concludes  witli  a 
chapter  on  the  great  unprogressive  people,— the  Chinese,— 
hinting  at  the  possibility  that  China  may  eventually  develop 
Into  a  progressive  nation. 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS. 
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Men  and  Letters.    By  Herbert  Paul.    12mo,  pp.  834. 
New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 


ThiB  is  a  serieti  of  essays  by  a  cultivated  Enfciitfn  critic 
on  such  sabjects  as  *^The  Classical  Poems  of  Tennyson,** 
*'  Matthew  Arnold^s  Letters/*  '*  Sterne/* ''  Oibbon*s  Life  and 
Letters,**  **  The  Victorian  Novel,**  "  Macanlay  and  His  Crit- 
ics,** and  other  topics  in  modern  English  literature.  Most  of 
the  papers  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century, 

^Soonset  Cottage  Life  :  A  Summer  on  Nantucket  Island. 
By  A.  J  add  Northrup.  Syracuse :  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen.    |I. 

Mr.  A.  Judd  Northrup,  a  lover  of  *Sconset,  a  quaint 
hamlet  on  the  extreme  southeastern  end  of  Nantucket 
Island,  has  written  a  charming  description  of  the  place, 
having  in  mind  city  people  who  may  wish  to  know  where  to 
Ko  during  the  summer  time  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
healthful  enjoyment  with  the  least  amount  of  worry  and 
expense.  The  first  edition  of  his  little  book  was  published 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  the  interval  the  little  village 
has  undergone  some  marked  changes:  but  the  author  states 
that  in  the  main  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  twenty  years 
ago.  **  Its  spirit,  its  simple  pleasures,  its  ever  resounding 
surf,  the  battle  on  *  the  rips,*  the  glamour  of  the  moors  at 
sunset,— these  and  a  hundred  other  things  remain  as  of 
yore.**  The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Northrup*s  book  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs  which  will  interest  many  visitors 
to  *Sconset,  old  and  new. 

The  Stage  in  America,  1897-1900.  By  Norman  Hap- 
good.  12mo,  pp.  406.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.   $1.75. 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Commereial  Advertiaer^  and  a  valued  writer  on  dramatic 
topics  for  several  of  the  leading  magazines,  has  written  a 
book  which  alms  to  describe  the  present-day  conditions  of 
the  American  stage,  both  artistic  and  commercial.  In  this, 
Mr.  Hapgood  has  attempted  no  profound  criticism,  but  has 
held  rather  to  the  journalistic  ideal  of  presenting  facts  as 
they  are.  The  book,  however,  contains  a  great  fond  of  dis- 
criminating comment  on  our  most  popular  plays  and  players 
of  the  last  three  or  four  dramatic  seasons. 

The  Myths  and  Fables  of  To-day.  By  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  Illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  12mo, 
pp.  268.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

Colonel  Drake*8  ^*  Myths  and  Fables  of  To-day  **  shows 
how  large  a  part  superstition  has  had  in  the  shaping  of  say- 
ings and  doings  that  materially  affect  our  daily  lives.  The 
book  dlRCUSsee  the  ''Folklore  of  Childhood,**  ''Weather 
Lore,** "  Charms  to  Good  Luck,** "  Charms  Against  Disease,** 
and  many  other  matters  of  every-day  life  that  have  more  or 
less  influence— often  unacknowledged— in  the  determination 
of  conduct. 

The  Chinaman  as  We  See  Him,  and  Fifty  Years  of 
Work  for  Him.  ByBev.Ira  M.  Condit^D.D.  12mo, 
pp.  28S.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company. 
$1.60. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  all  things 
Chinese,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Condit  has  brought  out  a  book  dealing 
with  the  Chinaman  as  an  immigrant  to  the  United  States, 
and  giving  the  experience  of  Christian  niiosions  among  the 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  slope  This  aspect  of  the  Chinese 
qnestion  is  but  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country,  and 
the  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Condit  are  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. Estimating  the  number  of  Chinese  at  present  in  the 
United  Staffs  as  100,000,  Dr.  Condit  apportions  18,000  to  San 
Francisco,  54,000  to  the  Pacific  coast  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  88,000  to  other  States  and  Territories.  The  num- 
ber of  Chinese  Christians  at  present  in  the  United  States  he 
estimates  at  1,600. 


School  and  College  Speaker.  Edited  by  Wilmot  Brook- 
ings Mitchell.  12mo,  pp.  358.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    $L 

A  new  "  speaker  **  for  school  and  college  use  has  been 
compiled  by  Prof.  Wilmot  B.  Mitchell,  of  Bowdoin  College. 
The  book  gives  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  elocution, 
besides  providing  declamations  for  boys  and  girls  of  school 
and  college  grade.  Many  of  the  selections  included  in  t1*« 
volume  have  never  before  been  printed  as  declamations, 
but  the  editor  assures  us  that  most  of  them  have  been  tesU'^i 
in  prize  speaking  contests  and  class-room  work  in  Bowdoin 
College.  Such  distinctly  modern  writers  as  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  Henry  W.  Grady,  Senator  Beveridge,  President 
McKinley,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
the  Rev.  Nvwell  Dwight  Hillis  are  represented  by  selections, 
although  the  standard  orators  of  former  days  have  by  no 
means  been  neglected. 

Patriotic  Eloquence  Relating  to  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  Its  Issues.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Robert  I.  Fulton  and  Thomas  C.  Trueblood.  12mo, 
pp.  964.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.    $1. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  speeches  relating  ex- 
clusively to  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  resulting 
issues.  Many  of  our  prominent  public  men  are  represented 
in  the  book,  and  their  speeches  set  forth  the  various  and  con- 
fiicting  views  of  American  policy  that  have  been  developed 
within  recent  years. 

A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building ;  Biographi- 
cal, Historical,  and  Descriptive.  By  Russell  Slur- 
gis.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  A — E.  4to,  pp.  942. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $18.  Sold 
only  by  subscription. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  dictionary  of  archi- 
tecture, there  was  only  one  work  of  similar  scope  in  the 
English  language;  that  was  published  some  ten  years  i^o  by 
a  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  its  publication.  It  in 
also  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  one  work  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  purposes  of  the 
student.  There  was,  therefore,  abundant  reason  for  under- 
taking the  preparation  of  a  practically  complete  encyclo- 
Iiedic  dictionary,  with  the  alphabetic  arrangement  carried 
to  minute  subdivision,  and  with  cross-references  in  abun- 
dance. The  architecture  of  such  countries  as  Italy,  France, 
or  England  is  treated  in  elaborate  articles,  while  minor  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  details  which  go  to  make  up  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  building,  form  the  subjects  of  briefer  iiapers. 
Much  information  concerning  technical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  building  trades  is  included  in  the 
work.  It  will  thus  be  found  of  use,  not  only  to  the  profes- 
sional architect,  builder,  and  sculptor,  but  to  the  owner 
himself.  The  stafif  of  contributors  to  the  dictionary  includes 
many  eminent  architects,  painters,  engineers,  and  other  ex- 
pert writers,  American  and  foreign,  all  working  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis. 

Telephone  Lines  and  Their  Properties.    By  William  J. 

Hopkins.    12mo,  pp.  807.    New  York :  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Several  chapters  in  Professor  Hopkins*  excellent  man- 
ual on  "  Telephone  Lines  and  Their  Properties  **  have  been 
almost  entirely  rewritten,  while  many  diagrams  have  been 
added  and  the  number  ot  half-tone  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs largely  increased.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the 
latest  developments  of  composite  working  and  wireless 
telephony. 

Amateur  Photography  :  A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Be- 
ginner. By  W.  1.  Lincoln  Adams.  12mo,  pp.  135. 
New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1.25. 

In  the  new  edition  of  this  manual  on  amateur  photog- 
raphy, Mr.  Adams  has  retained  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  book  as  it  originally  appeared,  revising,  however,  all 
that  is  thus  retained,  omitting  obsolete  matter,  and  adding 
much  new  and  useful  information. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Other  themes  and  topics  were  well- 
*/oi»of/»r«//- nigh  forgotten  last  month  in  the 
aent  iietCMey.  world-wide  concentration  of  interest 
and  sympathy  upon  the  one  absorbing  topic  of 
the  assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  attendant  circumstances  and  its 
political  and  other  immediate  consequences. 
President  McKinley,  in  fulfillment  of  a  long- 
standing engagement,  went  to  Buffalo  to  visit  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  and  to  make  a  formal 
address,  arriving  on  September  4,  and  speaking 
in  the  Esplanade  of  the  Exposition  at  noon  on 
Thursday,  September  5,  before  a  great  multitude 
of  people,  surrounded  by  high  American  oflBcials 
and  representatives  of  foreign  governments.  On 
the  following  day  the  President  spent  the  fore- 
noon visiting  Niagara  Falls,  and  he  returned  to 
the  Exposition  in  time  to  attend  a  public  recep- 
tion in  his  honor.  While  holding  this  reception, 
he  was  treacherously  and  wickedly  shot  by  a  man 
to  whom  he  was  extending  his  hand.  The  details 
of  this  terrible  episode  are  recounted  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  by  Mr.  Walter 
Wellman.  After  a  day  or  two  of  suspense,  the 
country  received  the  good  tidings  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recovery  was  almost  certain.  But  condi- 
tions against  which  surgery  and  medicine  could 
not  possibly  have  availed  subsequently  devel- 
oped in  the  case,  and  President  McKinley  at 
length  died  as  the  direct  result  of  the  bullet 
wound.  On  the  12th,  almost  a  week  after  the 
infliction  of  tlie  wound,  the  reports  had  been 
most  encouraging ;  but  on  the  following  day 
there  came  a  radical  change  for  the  worse,  and 
by  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 13,  it  was  plain  that  the  President  could  not 
live  through  the  night.  The  end  came  at  about 
2  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  September  14. 

The  Vice-President,  Theodore  Roose- 

of  Mr.  Roose- voit,    had    liastened   to   Buffalo  upon 

"*"•        learning  of  the  attack   on  President 

McKinley,  but  had  joined  his  family  in  the  Adi- 


rondacks  when  the  President  was  declared  to  be 
out  of  danger.  He  returned  to  Buffalo,  arriving 
at  about  noon  on  Saturday,  .the  14th,  wliere,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  present,  he  promptly 
took  the  oath  of  oflBce  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Under  our  system,  the  Vice-President 
succeeds  to  the  higher  ofiice  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  the  President,  and  no  ceremonies 
or  formal  proceedings  are  necessary  beyond  the- 
taking  of  the  oath,  which  may  be  administered 
by  any  judge.  The  succession  took  place  with 
the  same  absolutely  unanimous  acquiescence  as  in 
England,  on  January  23,  when  Edward  assumed 
the  vacant  throne  on  the  death  of  the  Queen. 
Every  department  of  the  Government  continued, 
without  an  instant's  shock  or  tremor,  under  the 
officials  already  in  charge. 

The  man  who  shot  President  McKin- 
MAnarciifat.  ^®y  seems  to  have  been  undoubtedly 

an  anarchist, — at  least,  he  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  anarchists  in  such  a  way 
that  his  evil  deed  was  suggested  to  him  by  their 
teachings.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  average 
citizen  should  be  perplexed  and  unsatisfied  in  his 
attempt  to  find  some  rational  explanation  for  the 
strange  existence  of  the  black  creed  of  anarchism 
in  a  free  country  like  ours.  The  man  who  assas- 
sinated a  President  twenty  years  ago  was  a  dis- 
appointed office-seeker  whose  morbid  nature  had 
become  wholly  poisoned  with  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal hatred  against  James  A.  Garfield.  The 
man  who  killed  Abraham  Lincoln  fancied  him- 
self an  avenger,  representing  a  people  and  a  cause 
after  the  culmination  of  one  of  the  most  bloody 
wars  in  all  history.  But  the  murder  of  President 
McKinley  seems  to  have  been  an  attack  upon  the 
Presidential  office,  so  far  as  its  motives  were  con- 
cerned, rather  than  an  attack  upon  the  particular 
incumbent  of  that  office.  It  is  not  that  the  an- 
archists favor  one  kind  of  government  rather  than 
another,  but  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  all  gov- 
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ernment.  The  anarchist  who  killed  President 
McKinley  belongs  to  a  Polish  family,  although  he 
claims  to  have  been  born  in  this  country.  He 
had  become  an  anarchist  through  the  teachings 
of  a  set  of  men  and  women  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  European  immigrants.  Most  of  these  an- 
archists are  simply  criminals,  whose  perverted  in- 
stincts lead  them  to  prefer  confusion  and  chaos 
to  social  order  and  beneficent  institutions.  Their 
pretense  of  concern  for  workingmen  is  as  impu- 
dent as  it  is  false  ;  for  the  political  institutions  of 
this  country  afford  the  greatest  hope  and  reliance 
of  all  honest  and  intelligent  sons  of  labor.  The 
anarchists  everywhere  are  enemies  of  society  and 
of  progress.     They  are  deadly  foes  of  real  liberty. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the 
Anarchist  word  <*  anarchist,"  like  the  word 
Movement.  <  <  gocialist, "  should  have  come  to  be 
used  so  loosely  and  indefinitely  as  to  include 
men  of  widely  different  ways  of  thinking. 
Thus,  all  the  followers  of  Count  Tolstoy,  and 
all  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
are  philosophically  anarchists,  because  they  deny 
the  right  to  exercise  authority, — and  without 
authority  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  gov- 
ernment or  state.  But  the  adherents  of  this 
creed  of  non-resistance  are,  of  course,  as  much 
opposed  to  violence  against  governmental  au- 
thority, on  the  one  hand,  as  they  are  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  coercion  by  the  government  itself. 
Quite  apart  from  philosophies,  creeds,  and  doc- 
trines, the  anarchist  movement  is  the  extreme 
expression  of  individual  or  social  discontent. 
It  can  doubtless  to  some  extent  be  hunted  down 
as  essentially  treasonable  and  criminal ;  but  it 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  a  very 
large  measure  of  freedom  of  speech  and  general 
liberty  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  danger- 
ous plotting  of  anarchists.  Nothing  has  been 
more  clear  since  the  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  than  the  fact  that  this  great  nation  as 
a  whole  is  absolutely  untainted  with  the  horrible 
virus  of  anarchism.  That  there  are  anarchists 
here  and  there  in  many  towns  and  cities  is  evi- 
dent enough,  but  they  are  not  part  and  parcel  of 
the  community  ;  they  are  extraneous.  Their 
assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  had  no  more  effect  upon  the  firmness 
of  our  institutions  than  a  puff  of  dust  from  the 
desert  might  have  upon  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  are 

of  Our  Free   devoted  to  the  Constitution    of  the 

4ouernment.  xJnited  States,  which  provides  for  a 

government  at  the  head  of  which  sjiall    be  a 

President,   elected  for  four  years.     They  came 

forward,  with  entire  acceptance  of  the  system, 


to  decide,  upon  the  majority  principle,  between 
the  candidates  of  last  year.  Mr.  McKinley  and 
Mr.  Bryan,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  not  the 
only  candidates.  There  were  several  others,  rep- 
resenting socialistic  and  extreme  radical  groups, 
whose  views  might  to  some  extent  have  been 
thought  to  approach  certain  of  the  views  held  by 
at  least  one  branch  of  the  anarchists.  But  prac- 
tically nobody  in  the  country  cared  for  the 
opinions  or  candidates  of  these  peculiar  groups. 
Nearly  all  the  voters  were  either  for  McKinley 
or  for  Bryan.  Those  who  voted  for  Bryan  were 
equally  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  was  clear  that 
the  majority  had  chosen  McKinley,  all  the  Bryan 
men  were  by  that  token  perfectly  loyal  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  result,  and  they  became  as 
faithful  to  McKinley  in  the  sense  of  upholding 
him  in  the  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States  as  if  they  had  cast  their  votes  for  him. 
Thus,  Mr.  McKinley  was  not  merely  the  selection 
of  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  became  the  selection  of 
the  entire  country  in  deference  to  the  majority 
principle, — because,  otherwise,  no  such  thing  as 
government,  peace,  or  social  order  could  even  be 
conceivable  under  conditions  existing  in  our 
epoch.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  McKinley,  under 
our  system,  had  a  perfect  right  to  use  all  cus- 
tomary methods  of  political  campaigning  to  secure 
the  election  of  their  favorite,  Mr.  Bryan  ;  and 
after  his  election,  while  sustaining  him  absolutely 
in  his  lawful  place  as  President,  all  citizens  op- 
posed to  his  party  or  to  his  policy  had  a  perfect 
right  to  criticise  sharply  both  his  methods  and 
his  public  acts.  We  say  this  because  there  seems 
to  exist  in  some  minds  a  confusion  between  the 
excessive  and  intemperate  kind  of  political  criti- 
cism and  the  totally  different  position  of  the  an- 
archists. In  this  country  the  test  is  not  loyalty 
to  a  man,  but  loyalty  to  our  institutions  them- 
selves ;  and  the  country  met  that  test  completely 
in  its  temper  and  behavior  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
took  up  the  work  of  his  stricken  predecessor. 

-^  ^^_  In  all  that  occurred  from  the  begin - 
Mindedneaa  ning  of  his  fateful  vjsit  to  Buffalo, 
Exemplified,  through  the  days  of  alternate  hope 
and  fear  to  his  dying  moment,  Mr.  McKinley 
had  exhibited  a  right-mindedness  so  perfect  that 
human  nature  seemed  capable  of  nothing  better. 
And  from  the  first  news  of  the  bullet- shot  on 
September  6  to  the  final  obsequies  at  Canton  on 
September  19,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  also  exhibited 
such  sincerity  of  feeling,  and  such  unfailing  dis- 
cernment as  to  fitting  words  and  right  actions, 
that  he  also  added  something  to  our  faith  in  the 
high    possibilities   of  human   nature.     Further- 
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more,  the  conduce  and  ilie 
sentiment   of  the  nation   at 
large  were  bo  intelligent,  so 
reasonable,  and,  in  short,  so 
essentially   right-minded,  as 
to  afford  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  the  reality  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism,  and  the  re' 
pose    and    strength    of    our 
democratic     institutions. 
Thus,    the    assassin's  bullet, 
— aimed  not  at  William  Mc' 
Kinley  the  man  so  much  as 
at  President  McKinley  in  his 
official  capacity,  and  thus  in- 
tended to  weaken  and  injure 
the  fabric  of  our  institutions, 
— merely  served  to  show  at 
once   the  great  -  heartedness 
and  moral  worth  of  the  two 
representative  nien  chosen  as 
heads  of  the  state,  and,  fur- 
ther, to  illustrate  the  whole-  PHsaiDEHT 
some  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
nation  after  its  long  experience  of  freedom  regu- 
lated by  law.     Thus,  it  has  been  made  manifest 
that  the  American  people  do  not  hale  their  insti- 
tutions, but  rather  that  they  love  them,  and  that 
they  have  also  the  capacity,  regardless  of  such 
minor  differences  as  are  expressed  by  political 
parties,  to  appreciate  and  to  love  the  upright  and 
faithful  men  whom  they  have  chosen  to  be  their 
chief  public  servants. 

Thm  AnarehM  ^^^  institutions,  then,  are  in  no 
Bj  a  Prsct/cai  danger  whatsoever  from  the  anarch- 
Preiitm.  ^j.  movement.  Assassination  cannot 
reach  or  aflect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  splendid  security  of  our  institutions, 
moreover,  is  due,  among  other  things,  to  that 
very  freedom  of  action  and  speech  that  the  an- 
archists so  wickedly  trespass  against.  There  is 
a  marked  disposition  to  take  some  strong  action 
against  the  anarcliista  as  such.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  they  have  no  moral  rights  under  our 
system.  In  logic,  nothing  could  bo  more  absurd 
than  that  the  law  should  jealously  preserve  the 
life,  liberty,  and  freedom  of  movement,  action, 
and  Bpeecli  of  the  man  who  has  avowedly  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  destruction  of  all  law  and 
government.  But  how  to  make  wise  laws  directed 
against  the  anarchist  movement  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  ;  and  our  legislatures  will  find  that  they 
cannot  solve  that  problem  offhand.  Possibly  the 
laws  defining  treason  may  be  altered  to  some  ex- 
tent in  order  to  make  them  recognize 
bly  the  fact  that  the  anarchist  doctrine  is  i 
tially  treasonable,  and  that  such  a  deed  astl 


perpetrated  at  Bnffalo  is  a  crime  against  the  state 
rather  than  murder  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Re- 
vision of  the  immigration  laws,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  complete  exclusion  of  undesirable  charac- 
ters, may  be  a  useful  measure  in  its  way ;  but  it 
cannot,  of  course,  be  relied  upon  as  a  compre- 
hensive remedy.  After  aU,  no  direct  measures 
taken  by  national  or  State  lawmakei's  can  accom- 
plish very  much.  The  best  safeguard  lies  in  our 
greater  devotion  as  a  nation  to  all  the  best  ideals 
of  a  democratic  republic.  As  to  the  personal 
safety  of  onr  high  officers  of  state,  and  of  other 
men  conspicuous  in  the  world  of  affaire,  we  may 
indeed  exercise  a  little  more  care  ;  but  we  cannot 
provide  such  safeguards  as  are  thrown  about  a 
European  monarch  without  such  changes  in  our 
methods  as  are  r.ot  feasible.  Through  all  his 
life,  Mr.  McKinley  had  gone  freely  among  the 
people  ;  and  so,  also,  has  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Some 
new  precautions,  doubtless,  can  be  used,  but  tiiey 
will  not  involve  radical  changes. 


The  trial  of  the  assassin  at  Buffalo 
^loffaio."'   ^'^^  '*'''  '**  ^  prompt,  dignified,  and 

thoroughly  fair.  ,  He  was  indicted  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree  on  September  16.  No 
counsel  appearing  for  the  prisoner,  it  became  the 
duty  of  tlie  coiii't  to  designate  one  or  more  at- 
torneys to  represent  him  in  the  trial ;  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Buffalo  bar  two  ex- 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — namely,  Hon. 
Lorain  L.  Lewis  and  Hon.  Robert  C.  Titus — 
were  asked  by  Judge  Emery  to  defend  the  ac- 
cused.    The  task  could  not  be  a  welcome  one, 
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but  these  experienced  men  could  asBume  it  as  a 
duty,  with  tlie  understanding  that  they  were  aerv- 
lug  as  representatives  of  the  entire  bar  associa- 
tion rather  than  in  their  individual  capacity. 
TliiB  action  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Buffalo 
Itar.  It  was  expected  tliat  the  trial  would  begin 
an  September  23,  the  prosecution  being  con- 
■ducted  by  District  Attorney  Penney,  of  Erie 
County.  Nothing  that  was  publicly  known 
about  the  assassin  would  lead  one  to  think  him 
insane  in  the  sense  in  which  insanity  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  defense  in  court.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  moral  sense  in  which  all  crime  may  be 
said  to  partake  of  the  quality  of  insanity  ;  but 
that  is  not  tlie  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used 
in  criminal  law.  The  effort  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  assassin  had  acteil  as  the  agent  of  a 
conspiracy  led  to  much  police  activity  last 
month,  and  various  arrests  of  anarchists  were 
made,  notably  tliat  of  a  woman  named  Emma 
Goldman,  an  anarchist  lecturer  whose  name  has 
often  been  in  the  newspapere,  and  who  was  taken 
jnio  custody  at  Chicago.  Even  though  some  of 
these  people  were  morally  guilty,  their  legal  guilt 
as  conspirators  might  be  very  hard  to  prove. 

'"•c*o™c(<r  President  McKiiiley  had  not  only 
William  Mb-  fewer  enemies,  but  he  also  had  a  great- 
''"'«K-  er  nuiriber  of  attached  and  devoted 
friends,  than  any  other  man  wlio  lias  ever  been 
in  American  public  lile.  This  magazine, — in 
personal  character  sketches,  in  contributed  re- 
views of  liis  public  policies  and  achievements, 
and  in  editorial  comment  upon  almost  countless 
occasions, — has  published  to  the  world  the  grounds 
on  which  it  has  Ijelieved  William  McKiiiley  to 
be  entitled  to  the  hearty  suppoit  and  admiration 
of  his  countrymen.      Its  bound  volumes  for  years 


past  are  in  large  part  a  history 
of  William  McKinley  and  his 
times.  We  find  nothing  what- 
ever to  modify  or  revise  in  the 
many  and  extended  estimates 
of  his  cai-eer,  his  character,  his 
statesmanship,  and  his  services 
to  the  country  that  we  hai'e 
published.  As  a  man,  his  na- 
ture was  at  once  so  sincere  and 
so  friendly  that  he  not  only 
made  hosts  of  friends,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  them.  His 
habitual  unselfishness  and  con- 
sideration for  others  not  only 
ma<)e  him  admirable  in  his 
private  life,  but  undoubtedly 
t.  LBwis.  furnished  one  of  the  principal 

>rdeteiue.)  keys    to  his   success  in    public 

affairs.  He  could  consider  pub- 
lic questions  the  better  because  of  his  own  sin- 
cerity and  disinterestedness,  anJ  he  could  work 
well  with  his  colleagues  when  in  Congress, 
and  with  his  cabinet  and  with  other  public  men 
while  holding  the  office  of  President,  because  no 
complications  ai-ose  out  of  defects  or  peculiarities 
in  his  nature  or  personal  character. 

Bomt  Doubtless,  one  of  the  chief  formative 
tipicta  of  iiiSuences  of  that  rare  character  of 
*"''  his  had  been  the  long  years  of  tender 
and  unremitting  care  for  an  invalid  wife  from 
whom  he  was  hardly  ever  absent  even  for  a  day. 
It.  is  these  things,  more  than  people  commonly 
suppose,  that  fonn  strong  character  ;  and  it  is 
personal  character  in  the  long  run,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  differentiates  the  trusted  and 
beloved  public  servant  from  the  mere  politician 
of  craft  and  experience.  Mr.  McKinley's  good 
and  attractive  qualities  showed  themselves  as  a 
boy  in  Ohio  before  he  went  into  the  Civil  War 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the  war  he  was  faith- 
ful, diligent,  trusfvorthy,  and  responsible,  and 
was  made  captain  of  his  company  at  twenty-one 
Many  older  men  of  superior  rank  noted  his  sturdy 
worth.  Every  step  in  his  subsequent  career  was 
iionorable  and  creditable.  He  was  sent  to  Coa 
gross  term  after  term  from  a  district  normally 
Democratic  simply  because  of  his  deserved  popu- 
larity. He  was  respected  in  Congress  as  a  master 
of  the  questions  to  which  he  gave  his  principal 
attention,  and  he  became  in  due  time  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee.  He  moved 
steadily  and  inevitably  toward  the  Presidency. 
He  gained  executive  experience  by  serving  for 
two  terms  as  governor  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
His  two  elections  as  President  had  confirmed  the 
conservative  monetary  and    fiscal  policy  of  the 
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XTnited  States,  and  had  thus  contributed  incal- 
calably  to  our  economic  etability  and  general 
business  prosperity.  His  conduct  of  tEe  war 
vith  Spain,  and  liia  skillEul  management  of  the 
various  questions  growing  out  of  it,  had  brought 
us  not  only  Bafely  but  brilliantly  through  a  period 
fraught  with  many  difficulties  and  dangers.  His 
management  of  our  foreign  relations  bad  been 
BO  tactful  and  conservative  aa  to  inspire  confi- 
dence throughout  the  world  in  the  peaceful  in- 
tentions and  amicable  spirit  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  had  lived  to  see  our  relations  with  all 
sovereign  nations,  great  and  small,  more  entirely 


harmonious  than  they  had  ever  been  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Government. 
Interesting  and  important  questions  were  pend- 
ing, to  be  sure,  as  must  always  be  the  case  in  the 
life  of  any  progressive  nation  ;  but  no  seriously 
critical  matters  were  disturbing  the  United  States, 
either  in  its  domestic  or  its  foreign  relationships. 

n*  *•»  "fm  ^i'*"  '''s  second  election  of  William 
ofaeodFtti-  McKinley,  as  all  qualiGed  observers 
'""'"  badnoted,  we  were  fairly  entered  upon 
an  era  of  good  feeling  in  wliich  the  intensity  of 
mere  partisan  spirit  had  quite  disappeared,  and 
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in  which  all  sections  of  the  country  were  happy, 
harmonious,  and  confident  as  at  no  previous  time. 
Mr.  McKinley  had  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  Democratic  South,  whfch  he  had  recently 
visited,  and  he  was  beloved  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  not  that  he  could  be  spared  ; — 
yet  the  historians  of  the  future  will  probably  agree 
that  his  death  came  at  a  rare  moment  of  culmi- 
i^ation,  when  his  policies  had  been  vindicated  and 
accepted,  and  his  high  rank  among  American 
statesmen  had  been  unassailably  achieved.  The 
truth  of  this  was  made  plam  in  the  hearty  and 
unanimous  outburst  of  approval  with  which  the 
country  received  President  Roosevelt's  assurance, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  carry  out  absolutely  the  policies  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Those  men  and  newspapers,  indeed, 
which  only  a  little  time  before  had  been  habitually 
in  opposition  to  the  policies  of  President  McKinley 
were  foremost  in  praising  President  Roosevelt  for 
adopting  those  very  policies  as  his  own.  And 
there  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  unanimity  of 
approval  when,  a  few  days  afterward,  it  became 
known  that  President  Roosevelt  had  not  only 
asked  all  the  members  of  the  McKinley  cabinet 
to  retain  their  portfolios  for  the  present,  but  had 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  them  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  offering  their  resignations,  and 
had  assured  them  that  in  so  doing  he  meant  in  all 
sincerity  to  invite  and  urge  them  to  remain  in 
office  throughout  the  entire  term,  or  as  long  as 
they  would  have  remained  if  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  Presidency. 

^li'  ^Tk^'  I^  doing  this,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not 
of  tht  Vice-  only  true  to  his  quick  instinct  as  to 
Presidency,  ^-^q  courae  that  would  reassure  and 
satisfy  the  country,  but  he  was  also  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  theory  as  to  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  two  offices  of  Pi-esident 
and  Vice  President.  On  this  subject  he  ex- 
pressed himself  clearly  in  an  article  that  he  wrote 
for  this  magazine  during  the  campaign  of  1896. 
Mr.  Hobart  had  then  been  nominated  on  tlie  ticket 
with  Mr.  McKinley.  In  the  article  to  which  we 
refer,  published  in  September,  1896,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt reviewed  the  history  of  the  Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominations,  and  criticised  sharply  the  custom 
*  *  of  offering  the  Vice- Presidency  as  a  consolation 
prize  to  be  given  in  many  cases  to  the  very  men 
wh(twere  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  successful  candidate  for  President.'* 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  on  to  show  how,  on  the 
death  of  the  elder  Harrison,  **the  Presidency 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard  of  supporters  in  the  nation,  and 
who  proceeded  to  oppose  all  the  measures  of  the 
immense  majority  of  those  who  elected  him."    In 


the  case  of  the  death  of  Pi*esident  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  remarks  that  **  Johnson  was  put  on 
the  ticket  largely  for  geographical  reasons,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lincoln  he  tried  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  the  party  which  had  put  him  in  office.'* 
His  historical  comment  upon  a  more  recent  case 
proceeds  as  follows : 

An  instance  of  an  entirely  different  kind  is  afforded 
by  Garfield  and  Arthur.  The  differences  between  these 
two  party  leaders  were  mainly  merely  factional.  Each 
stood  squarely  on  the  platform  of  the  party,  and  all  the 
principles  advocated  by  one  were  advocated  by  the 
other ;  yet  the  death  of  Garfield  meant  a  complete  over- 
turn in  the  personnel  of  the  upper  Republican  officials, 
because  Arthur  had  been  nominated  expressly  to  placate 
the  group  of  party  leaders  who  most  objected  to  the 
nomination  of  Garfield.  Arthur  made  a  very  good 
President,  but  the  bitterness  caused  by  his  succession 
to  power  nearly  tore  the  party  in  twain. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  theory  was  that  the  Vice- 
President  should  be  selected  with  very  distinct 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  called  up6n  to  act  as  President,  in  view 
of  which  he  ouglit,  at  the  outset,  to  be  in  recog- 
nized harmony  with  the  President's  policy  and 
practical  administration,  and  ought,  further,  to  be 
kept  in  touch  by  close  consultation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Vice-President,  being  part  and 
parcel  of  the  administration,  so  to  speak,  would 
step  quietly  into  the  executive  office  in  case  of 
the  President's  death,  and  continue  the  adminis- 
tration with  as  little  shock,  uncertainty,  or  change 
as  possible.  On  these  matters  Mr.  Roosevelt  ex- 
pressed himself,  in  words  that  have  now  a  pecul- 
iar interest,  as  follows : 

The  Vice-President  should  so  far  as  possible  repre- 
sent the  same  views  and  principles  which  have  secured 
the  nomination  and  election  of  the  President,  and  he 
should  be  a  man  standing  well  in  the  councils  of  the 
party,  trusted  by  his  fellow-party  leaders,  and  able, 
in  the  event  of  any  accident  to  his  chief,  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  latter  just  where  it  was  left.  The 
Republican  party  has  this  year  nominated  such  a  man 
in  the  person  of  Mr..  Hobart.  But  nominations  of  this 
kind  have  by  no  means  been  always  the  rule  of  recent 
years.  No  change  of  parties,  for  instance,  could  well 
produce  a  greater  revolution  in  policy  than  would  have 
been  produced  at  almost  any  time  during  the  last  three 
years  if  Mr.  Cleveland  had  died  and  Mr.  Stevenson  had 
succeeded  him. 

One  sure  way  to  secure  this  desired  result  would  un- 
doubtedly be  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  should  always  be  a  man  who  would  be  con- 
sulted by  the  President  on  every  great  party  question. 
It  would  be  very  well  if  he  were  given  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  It  might  be  well  if  in  addition  to  his  vote  in 
the  Senate  in  the  event  of  a  tie  he  should  be  given 
a  vote,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  perchance  on  occa- 
sions a  voice  in  the  debates.  A  man  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hobart  is  sure  to  make  his  weight  felt  in  an  admin- 
istration, but  the  power  of  thus  exercising  influence 
should  be  made  official  rather  than  personal. 


Hr.  Reastaelt 
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,  Wliile    tlje     late  ~    "~ 

■  President 
KM,,.  Hobart  was  io  no 
official  sense  &  member  of 
the  cabinet,  it  is  well  known 
that  President  McKinley  con- 
sulted liim  constantly  and 
freely,  and  that  Mr.  Hobart 
was  on  intimate  personal  and 
official  terms  with  the  niem- 
bera  of  the  cabinet,  while 
also  exercising  a  great  deal 
of  practical  influence  among 
the  Senators,  over  whose  de- 
liberations it  was  his  function 
to  preside.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr,  Roose- 
velt was  the  speaker  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention  who 
seconded  Senator  Fo raker's 
nomination  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley for  another  term,  and 
that  his  speech  was  a  fine 
tribute  to  Mr.  McKinley's 
administration  as  well  as  a 
strong  plea  for  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's policies.  Thus,  it"  was 
perfectly  well  known  that 
,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  accord 
with  the  President  who  had 
made  him  a  high  official  in 
the  Navy  Department,  and 
had  afterward  commissioned 
him  to  high  rank  in  the 
army.  Furthermore,  it  is 
no  secret  that  President  Mc- 
Kinley, on  his  own  part,  sent 
word  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as 
Vice-  Presidential  nominee, 
that  he  would  treat  him  ex- 
actly as  he  had  treated  Mr. 
Hobart,  in  case  the  ticket 
should  be  elected.  Thus, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to 
Washington  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  enjoy  the  full  con- 
fidence of  Mr,  McKinley  in  i'i-'"'"i>r'i«i""ii>y  R«k'«"i.N- v.  p^^g^^j^  jj(jQggygj_,_ 
all  matters  of  public  impor- 
tance, and  also  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and  con-  Vice-President  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  an 
fidence  of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  intense  factional  fight  against  the  political  plans 
These  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  and  methods  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Roose- 
Roosevelt's  action,  when  the  great  emergency  velt's  relations  with  the  administration  were 
arose,  was  not  one  about  which  he  had  any  thus  so  normal  and  appropriate  that  there  was 
occasion  to  falter  or  hesitate.  The  conditions  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
were  totally  unlike  those  that  had  existed  when  McKinley's  death  he  would  take  up  the  reins  of 
former  Presidents  had  died  in  office,  and  they  administration  exactly  where  they  were  laid 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  those  at  the  time  down,  and  proceed  as  best  he  could  with  existing 
of  President   Garfield's  assassination,  when  the      instrumentalities. 
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Tu  /»    ,.j:     This  is  no  time  for  forecasts  beyond 

The  Quailfica-    ,  ,  ,  •  .  ,  -^ 

tiona  of  the  tliose  that  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  un- 
/ve«; />rw/rfe«<.  j^g^ggg^j.y      ^^  an  article  written  at 

the  request  of  the  Outlook  during  tlie  recent 
Presidential  campaign,  the  editor  of  this  Review 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  all  things  considered, 
Mr.  McKinley  was  at  that  moment  the .  best- 
qualified  man  in  the  United  States  to  fill  the 
office  of  President,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  tlie  next 
best  qualified.  In  view  of  this  deliberate  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  absurd  to  try  to  offer  any 
comfort  to  tliose  persons  who  have  professed  to 
feel  some  anxiety  lest  Mr.  Roosevelt's  well-known 
diligence  and  energy  in  doing  his  duty  might 
somehow  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  country. 
It  is  simply  enough  to  say  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  a  man  who  acts  with  great  vigor  and 
courage,  but  not  with  what  is  called  impulsive- 
ness. The  quality  of  impulsiveness  in  men  im- 
plies the  lack  of  proper  energy  and  force  in  the 
making  of  initial  decisions.  Mr.  Roosevelt  uses 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  energy  and  force  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  wise  and  right  decisions  that 
he  afterward  uses  in  executing  them.  Such 
men  are  preeminently  fitted  for  high  executive 
tasks.  We  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  an 
article  about  the  new  President  on  page  435  of 
this  number  of  the  Review.  It  is  neither  a 
eulogy  nor  an  apology,  but  a  characterization. 
We  also  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our 
republication  in  full  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strong 
and  carefully  prepared  speech  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  people  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  just  four  days  before*  the  assassination 
of  President  McKinley.  This  speech  was  not 
printed  in  any  of  the  Eastei'n  newspapers  except 
in  a  somewhat  meager  abstract,  yet  it  has  im- 
mense significance  in  view  of  subsequent  events, 
because  it  expresses  so  much  of  the  personal  and 
political  creed  of  the  man  who  was  destined 
within  a  very  few  days  to  assume  the  most  im- 
portant executive  position  in  the  entire  world. 
We  also  publish  in  full  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  the  notable  address  that  President  Mc- 
Kinley delivered  at  Buffalo  on  September  5,  the 
day  before  the  assault  on  his  life.  In  its  allu- 
sions to  public  policy  this  speech  was  particularly 
devoted  to  the  expression  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
interest  in  the  extension  of  our  trade  under  reci- 
procity arrangements.  This  is  a  policy  heartily 
indorsed  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  it  is  certain 
to  command  the  attention  of  Congress  as  a  fore- 
most topic  next  winter. 

^.  «     ,.   ^,  President  Roosevelt  becomes  as  fully 

The  President's  '       .1  i      *       .1  i-    •  1         ^1 

Independent    responsible  for  the  policies  and  meth- 
Position.      Q^^g  q£  ^Ijq  administration  as  if  he  had 

been  elected  President  instead  of  Vice-President. 


There  is  no  possible  obligation  resting  upon  him 
to  abdicate  his  own  will  or  judgment  in  any  de- 
gree. This,  of  course,  is  fully  understood  by 
every  one^  His  avowed  adherence  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's policies  and  his  retention  of  high  offi- 
cials does  not  mean  the  suppression  of  his  own 
views  and  preferences.  It  means  rather  that  he 
finds  it  natural  and  agreeable  to  follow  out  lines 
of  policy  to  which  he  was  ali-eady  committed, 
and  finds  it  wholly  congenial  to  work  with  the 
able  and  experienced  public  men  under  whom 
all  the  departments  have  been  so  well  carried  on 
that  in  the  recent  Presidential  campaign  there 
was  no  serious  attempt  made  by  political  oppo- 
nents to  attack  any  one  of  them.  No  man  since 
George  Washington  has  come  into  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  so  absolutely  free  from  personal  claims 
of  any  kind  upon  him  as  has  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
Vice- Presidential  nomination  was  given  him 
against  his  earnest  protestations.  The  circum- 
stances are  too  well  known  to  be  recounted  here. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  many  political  friends,  but 
none  who  can  claim  any  title  to  a  reward  ;  and, 
certainly,  he  has  no  disposition  to  punish  his 
enemies.  Nobody  is  entitled  to  consideration  on 
the  ground  of  having  helped  him  to  be  President. 
Wlien  Governor  of  New  York,  he  felt  himself 
under  obligation  to  consult  at  every  step  the  pref- 
erences of  certain  leaders  of  the  State  Republi- 
can organization.  These  leaders  had  selected 
him  as  their  candidate,  had  secured  his  nomi- 
nation, and  had  aided  in  his  election  ;  and-the  con- 
sideration tliat  he  showed  to  them  as  governor 
was  in  every  respect  right  and  proper  under  our 
party  system.  It  happens,  however,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  now  finds  himself  President  without 
the  favor  or  help  of  any  man.  He  finds  a  well- 
officered  administration,  the  efficiency  of  which 
it  will  be  his  duty  from  time  to  time  to  enhance 
as  much  as  possible.  When  vacancies  occur  he 
will  be  free  to  consider  the  good  of  the  public 
service  alone,  and  to  appoint  the  very  best  men 
who  can  possibly  be  found, — since  he  lias  no 
pledges  to  redeem,  no  personal  promises  to  observe, 
and  no  political  debts  to  pay  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. He  can  devote  himself  to  the  many  inter- 
esting and  important  public  questions  that  lie 
before  us  without  much  thought  for  office-seekers 
or  for  mere  factional  or  party  interests. 

Throughout  the  whole  civilized  world 
^"slmpaiTJ!'  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  President 

McKinley  was  received  with  great 
concern,  and  his  deatli  brought  forth  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  good -will  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  ceremonial  ways  the  death  of 
the  President  was  recognized  in  almost  every 
foreign  land.     In  England,  especially,  deep  feel- 
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ing  was  manifested  by  tlie  King,  the  imperial 
government,  the  various  municipal  authorities, 
-and  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  press,  with 
remarkable  concurrence,  showed  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  high  character  and  benefi- 
cent aims  of  President  McKinley,  and  many 
finely  phrased  comments  appeared  in  the  Euro- 
pean newspapers  upon  those  touching  evidences 
of  a  true  and  noble  inner  life  that  were  re- 
vealed in  the  last  utterances  of  the  maityred 
statesman.  In  his  Buffalo  address,  Mr.  McKin- 
ley had  shown  liow  steam  and  electricity  had 
served  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  world  near  to- 
gether ;  and  the  expressions  of  the  world  on  Mr. 
McKinley's  death  proved,  in  their  turn,  how 
much  better  the  world  had  become  in  its  broader 
sympathies  and  its  more  fraternal  spirit  through 
4;he  closer  and  more  accurate  knowledge  that  the 
■age  of  steam,  electricity,  and  international  expo- 
sitions had  made  possible.  In  spite  of  the  rival- 
ries of  the  great  modem  nations  for  political 
■empire  and  commercial  growth,  the  era  of  inter- 
national harmony  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  coming  visibly  nearer ;  and  the  universal 
mourning  for  the  American  President  last  month 
was  in  its  Irarious  manifestations  and  expressions 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  rapid  progress  in  the 
fraternizing  of  the  nations.  There  was  much 
sympathy  expressed  abroad  when  Lincoln  was 
shot,  and  also  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
the  assassination  of  Garfield.  But  in  those  times 
America  seemed  far  away,  and  American  affairs 
were  very  little  understood  in  Europe. 

Although  Mr.  McKinley's  administra- 
a  Promoter  tion  was  marked  by  a  war  with  Spam, 
of  Peace.  ^^^  subsequently  by  protracted  cam- 
paigning in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  world  al- 
ready recognizes  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great 
contributor  to  the  cause  of  peace.  He  had  found 
the  island  of  Cuba  in  hopeless  and  bloody  confu- 
sion, with  two  hundred  thousand  Spanish  sol- 
diers there  suffering  from  disease  and  longing 
for  home,  while  nearly  two  million  Cubans  were 
suffering  from  violent  disturbances  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  Mr.  McKinley  used  every  en- 
deavor to  relieve  the  Cuban  situation  without  in- 
tervening by  arms.  When  it  became  plain  that 
nothing  else  would  avail,  he  took  the  measures 
which  released  Spain  from  her  intolerable  posi- 
tion in  Cuba  and  allowed  her  sons  to  return  to 
their  farms  and  shops  and  homes,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  better  order  of  things  in  Spain 
than  had  existed  for  a  century.  Cuba  at  the 
same  time  was  relieved  from  conditions  that  had 
made  for  perpetual  disquietude.  The  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  where  insur- 
rection   and   disorder  had  reigned,   were   given 


for  the  first  time  in  their  history  an  opportunity 
to  realize  the  meaning  of  modern  progress  under 
the  best  possible  guarantees.  Throughout  the 
thrilling  episode  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China, 
with  its  international  relief  expedition  and  the 
complicated  negotiations  that  ensued,  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  McKinley's  administration  more  than 
any  otlier  one  thing  in  the  world  stood  for  the 
principles  of  peace,  good -will,  forbearance,  and 
generosity ;  and  that  influence  was  felt  in 
firm  moral  protest  against  needless  vengeance, 
wanton  bloodshed,  and  shameful  pillage.  At 
an  early,  period  in  the  South  African  war, 
Mr.  McKinley  tendered  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment between  the  combatants.  This  was  accept- 
able to  the  South  African  republics  but  refused 
by  Great  Britain.  In  the  negligent  attitude  of 
the  Turkish  Government  toward  our  just  claims 
for  indemnity,  Mr.  McKinley  gave  the  most 
marked  evidence  of  his  forbearance  and  love  of 
peace.  He  lived  to  see  our  claims  adjusted  by 
Turkey  without  hostile  menace  on  our  part.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  our  international  relations 
were  so  peaceful  at  the  time  of  his  death  that 
there  could  not  properly  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  diplomatic  friction  with  the 
government  of  any  other  country  whatsoever. 
As  our  readers  are  well  aware,  we  hold  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference  to  be  destined  to  rec- 
ognition in  history  as  a  great  landmark  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  ;  and  it  will  always  be  re- 
membered that  William  McKinley  was  at  that 
time  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  his 
instinictions  to  the  American  delegation  had  very 
much  to  do  with  diverting  the  Hague  Conference 
from  what  must  have  been  a  fruitless  parley  about 
the  limiting  of  armaments  to  the  highly  produc- 
tive topic  of  arbitration  as  a  practical  remedy. 
Thus,  Mr.  McKinley  will  be  entitled  to  share  with 
the  Czar  of  Russia  the  credit  that  history  will  ac- 
cord for  the  success  of  the  great  international 
peace  conference. 

It  so  happened  that  when  President 
tn^France.    McKinley  was  shot  the  Czar  was  on 

Danish  soil,  visiting  his  kindred  of  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark,  with  the  further  plan 
of  proceeding  on  a  visit  to  France,  his  chief  mo- 
tive being  the  general  peace  and  harmony  of  Eu- 
rope. He  arrived  at  Kiel  on  the  14th,  and  there 
learned  of  the  death  of  President  McKinley. 
This  event  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  more 
festive  part  of  the  programme  that  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  Czar's  reception  and  entertain- 
ment in  France,  but  did  not  affect  the  principal 
objects  and  plans  of  a  visit  to  which  all  Europe 
has  agreed  in  attaching  the  very  highest  impor- 
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tance.  This  visit  had  been  arranged  for  last 
spring,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  M. 
Delcass^,  the  French  foreign  iniDieter,  to  St. 
Petersburg,  hut  the  matter  had  been  kept  secret 
until  August  20,  when  the  French  public  was 
much  elated  by  the  official  announcement  that 
the   Czar    of   Russia  would  attend   the    French 


vantage  to  the  Russian  Government  in  its  di-ter- 
niination  to  advance  its  policies  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  war.  But  for  the  French  alliance, 
Russia  would  have  had  to  take  a  diilerenl  course 
in  the  far  East,  or  else  risk  a  war  with  Japan. 
Furthermore,  the  Russian  people  are  very  poor, 
and  the  French  people  are  very  rich  ;  and  Rus- 
sian plans  for  milways  and  other  development* 
require  a 'great  deal  of  money,  and  new  loans 
must  be  negotiated  in  the  near  futm-e.  Upon  all 
these  things  the  Czar's  visit  had  some  bearing. 

It  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  re- 
^''iiu'i'tit"^  ceived  off  the  great  French  port  and 

naval  rendezvous  of  Dunkirk,  where, 
from  the  deck  of  a  French  battleship,  he  and 
President  Loubet  would  review  a  part  of  the 
French  fleDt.  Great  festivities  were  planned  for 
the  town  of  Dunkirk,  including  the  dedication  of 
a  new  town  hall,  a  picture  of  which  we  present 
herewith  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  new 
public  building  in  a  French  town  of  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  planned  that 
the  Czar  should  go  by  ml  to  the  venerable 
and  beautiful  city  of  Rlieims  and  witness  the 
annual  maneuvers  of  a  poition  of  the  French 
army,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
number,  that  has  its  headquarters  in  that  v 
ity.  Thence  the  Czar  and  Czarina  were  to  be- 
tiie  themselves  to  Compi^gne,  where  the  famous 
and   historic  chiteau. 


army  maneuvere  a  month  later.  The  French 
Government  had  desired  a  visit  from  the  Czar  on 
several  grounds.  Unquestionably,  the  Russian 
alliance  is  exceedingly  popular  in  France,  be- 
cause it  is  regarded  as  helping  to  maintain  French 
prestige  and  importance  at  a  time  when  France 
has  lost  something  of  its  former  position  as  a 
great  power.  It  was  felt  that  a  visit  from  the 
Czar  would  give  tangible  evidence  that  the  alli- 
ance was  a  great  reality  and  was  to  be  main- 
tained, and  would  thus  reflect  credit  at  home 
upon  President  Loubet  and  the  administration 
of  Premier  Waldeck-  Rousseau  and  his  colleagues. 
This  exhibition  of  close  relationship  between  the 
existing  French  Government  and  the  Russian 
Emperor  and  his  government,  it  was  hoped, 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  orthodox  Republi- 
cans and  cori'espondingly  weaken  the  dangerous 
Nationalist  movement,  thus  having  its  influence 
upon  the  parliamentary  elections  wliich  are  to 
take  place  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  alliance  is  of  great  ad- 
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The  Czar,  witli  hia  family,  and  ac- 
Cn*mv>a/  companied  by  high  officials,  arrived 
Cviriwiu.  jij  |[jg  Russian  imperial  yacht  Slandart 
on  the  Danish  coast  on  September  2,  where  be 
was  received  by  ihe  King  and  Queen,  the  Crar's 
mother  the  Dowager  Czarina,  and  other  mem- 
bera  of  the  Danisti  family.  They  spent  several 
days  attending  the  pleasant  and  informal  family 
reunion  that  has  long  been  held  every  year  in 
Denmark,  and  then  on  September  10  the  imperial 
yacht  Slandart  started  on  its  further  voyaging. 
By  previous  arrangement,  this  Russian  yacht  was 
met  off  the  German  coast  near  the  port  of  Dant- 
zic  by  the  German  royal  yacht  HohvnzoUern  with 
Emperor  "William  on  boai-d.  Nicholas  joined 
the  German  Emperor,  and  a  memorable  luncheon 
was  served  on  the  HohenzoUeTH,  the  Emperor 
"William  having  the  Czar  on  his  right  hand  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  on  his  left,  while  among 
other  guests  were  the  German  chancellor,  von 
Bulow,  Count  Lamadoril,  Hussian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  many  other  military,  naval, 
and  civil  officials,  both  Russian  and  German,  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  Czar  visited  the  various 
German  waraliips,  and  subsequently  the  Em- 
peror William  returned  the  visit,  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  admiral  of 
the  German  fleet,  went  on  Iward  the  Czar's  yacht 
Slandart,  where  he  and  Prince  Henry  dined. 
The  Czar  conferred  decorations  on  von  Uiilow 
and  Prince  Eulenbiirg,  while  the  Kaiser  sim- 
ilarly honored  Count  LamsdorfE  and  the  Russian 
General  Fr^edericks.  The  following  day,  Sep- 
tember 12,  the  German  squadron  began  a  series 
of  grand  maneuvers  with  a  sliam  attack  upon 
the  fortified  shores  of  Dantzic,  and  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Czar  witnessed  it  all  from  the  deck  of 
the  flagship  Wilkdmsweile.  This  exchange  of 
s  considered  unusually  significant. 


The  Czar  did  not  land  upon  German 
'^wtfoomt^  soil,  but  proceeded  to  Kiel,  where  the 
Slandart  passed  through  the  North 
Sea  Canal  on  her  way  to  the  French  port  of  Dun- 
kirk. President  Loubet, — simple,  unaffected,  and 
popular, — was  on  hand  early  at  Dunkirk  to  re- 
ceive the  distinguished  visitors.  While  the  Pres- 
ident exposed  himself  with  no  very  unusual  pre- 
cautions, almost  every  conceivable  measure  was 
taken  to  protect  the  Russian  monarch.  His  rail- 
way journey  to  Coinpiegne  on  the  18th  was  over 
a  stretch  of  road  from  which  all  other  traffic  was 
withdrawn,  while  for  the  entire  distance  the 
track  was  guarded  by  soldiers  on  both  sides,  in 
some  places  by  a  first  line  of  infantry  and  a  sec- 
ond line  of  cavalry  ;  and  no  human  being  was 
allowed  even  to  approach  the  railway  at  any 
point.  The  beautifully  illuminated  street  lead- 
ing from  the  railway  station  to  the  chateau  of 
Compi^gne  was  likewise  lined  all  the  way  by 
soldiers.  On  the  19th  the  Czar  visited  Rheims 
and  its  famous  cathedral,  and  witnessed  the  army 
maneuvers  in  the  vicinity,  mingling  freely  with 
the  soldiers,  and  evidently  noting  with  satisfac- 
tion the  high  slate  of  efficiency  to  which  the 
French  army  has  now  been  brought,  Paris  was 
briltianlly  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  landing  of 
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tfae  Czar  on  Franch  soil,  and  it  was  noted  as  at 
once  a  curioua  and  patlietic  fact  tliat  the  blazing 
liglitB  of  tlie  evening  of  tlie  18th,  when  the  Mc- 
Kinley  funeral  train  was  arriving  at  Canton, 
rendered  all  tlie  more  vividly  conspicuous  along 
the  boulevards  and  avenues  of  the  gay  French 
capital  a  great  number  of  American  flags 
draped  iu  black. 

■     .  The  conferences  between  the  two  em- 

Maiiiits far    pefors  off  Danlzic  bad  been  friendly 

''*"*■  in  a  high  tlegree,  and  were  intended 
among  other  things  to  prove  to  Euro]>e  and  the 
world  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
German  and  Russian  governments  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  Europe.  These  exchanges  of  greeting 
were  not  meant  to  weaken  in  any  manner  the 
impression  that  the  Czar's  sojourn  in  France  was 
to  give  OS  to  the  strength  and  the  importanco  of 
the  Franco- Russian  alliance,  but  were  evidently 
meant,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Dual  Alliance  could  now  each 
recognize  the  other  as  a  valuable  and  even  desir- 
able factor  in  maintaining  a  European  balance 
that  makes  for  peace  and  stability.  Eurotiean 
governmentB  are  more  and  more  in  accord  with 
the  sentiment  and  aspiration  of  their  respective 
peoples.  Obviously,  the  first  wish  and  desire  of 
the  people  of  every  great  nation  is  tor  the  main- 
tenance of  honorable   peace ;    for  nothing  else 


biings  such  suffering  to  homes  and  communities 
as  war.  It  is  therefore  a  total  mistake,  fostered 
sometimes  by  newspapers  and  sensational  corre' 
spondents,  to  suppose  that  the  life  of  the  high 
courts  and  chancelleries  of  Europe  consists  be- 
neath the  surface  in  deep  plots  and  intrigues  hav- 
ing a  warlike  bearing.  Both  the  Triple  ami  the 
Dual  alliances  are  for  defense  rather  than  offense, 
and  are  intended  to  promote  peace.  The  Triple 
Alliance,  which  was  for  a  fixed  term,  is  quite 
certain  to  be  renewed  next  year,  although  it  may 
be  modified  in  some  resjiects.  The  natural  ties 
l^etween  Italyand  France, —  and  their oommei-cial 
relations  eRpecially, — are  so  important  that  Italy 
cannot  well  afford  to  allow  her  position  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  to  weaken  them. 

.  Furthermore,  thei-e  are  intricate  ques- 
ffdnsnii  d/  tions  relating  to  the  future  of  the 
Diaeord.  Ddimatian  coast  that  might  well  cause 
S)me  difference  of  opinion  lietween  the  Italian 
and  Austrian  governments.  There  is  great  un- 
easiness in  the  Balkan  states  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe, — namely,  Macedonia 
and  Albania;  and  in  the  final  working  out  of 
these  unsettled  problems  of  the  Balkan  region 
it  happens  that  Russia.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many are  all  keenly  interested.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  smaller  states  of  Servia,  Bulgaria. 
Herzegovina,  and  Greece  are  also  intensely 
wrought  up  over  tiiese  questions.  They  have  all 
been  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  momentary  ex- 
pectancy tor  many  weeks  past.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  Turkish  Government  must  withdraw  from 
Macedonia,  and  there  must  be  a  readjustment  of 
jurisdiction.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out plunging  any  of  the  states  of  Europe,  even 
the  smaller  ones,  such  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
into  bloody  war,  it  will  be  a  great  triumph  for 
modern  European  statesmanship.  Thei'e  are  few 
unsettled  problems  the  disajipearance  of  which 
would  make  so  auspiciously  for  perpetual  peace 
as  the  final  disposition  of  Turkey's  mismanaged 


The  French  aniba-ssador  to  Turkey, 
aJ^'farkta  ^''  t'otistans,  a  powerful  and  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  arrived  in  Paris 
toward  the  end  of  August.  He  had  notified  the 
Turkish  Government  that  he  had  been  instructed 
by  M.  Delcasse,  the  foreign  minister,  to  break 
off  pending  negotiations  and  return  home  as  a 
mark  of  displeasure.  Munir  Bey,  the  Turkish 
ambassa<lor  at  Paris,  was  at  the  same  time  told 
by  the  French  Government  that  his  further  pres- 
ence would  not  be  ccceptable.  The  news  of  this 
diplomatic  rupture  caused  something  of  a  flun-y 
in  Euroi>e  for  a  few  days,  and  naturally  led  to 
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rumors  of  impending  war.  What  it  meant  was 
merely  that  the  Turkish  Government  had  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  its  promise  to  settle 
certain  French  claims  whicii  had  been  passed  upon 
and  acknowledged  to  be  just.  The  moat  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  claim  of  a  French  com- 
pany which  had  built  quays  at  Constantinople, 
and  which  had  then  failed  to  obtain  tlie  promised 
legal  title  to  its  land  and  water-front.  The 
Turkish  Government  had  changed  its  mind,  and 
had  decided  that  it  did  not  wish  the  quays  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  foreip;nei's.  This  made  it 
Y  for  the  French  company  to  part  witli 


its  property  on  the  promise  of  a  proper  monetary 
indemnity,  and  it  had  accordingly  done  this  ;  but 
the  Turkish  Government,  having  taken  over  the 
property,  would  not  pay  the  bill.  The  Sultan 
undertook,  after  the  depai'tute  of  M.  Coostans, 
to  obtain  German  or  other  foreign  backing,  but 
without  any  success.  Tlie  situation  is -not  so 
eimple  in  its  details  as  it  might  seem  from  a 
statement  of  its  bare  outlines.  There  was  no 
money,  of  course,  in  the  Turkish  ti'easury  with 
which  to  pay  the  claim,  and  it  would  seem  that 
when  the  Sultan  pi'oposed  to  raise  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  with  the  French  creditors  he 
was  met  by  the  firm  resistance  of  his  councilors, 
without  whose  cooperation  he  conld  not  con- 
veniently act,  althougli  absolute  in  theory. 

It  was  just  twenty-five  years  on  the 
^let-c'ni^a'  thirty-first  day.  of  August  since  the 

conspiracy  took  effect  by  which  tlie 
present  Sultan  came  to  the  throne  and  liis  brotlier 
Murad  was  deposed.  The  anniversary  occasion 
waa  one  of  official  festivities  in  Turkey,  and  had 
to  be  recognized  to  some  extent  by  the  diplo- 
matic world  ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  Biii-opcan  congratulations  would  be  very 
hearty.  Abdul  Hamid's  record  has  not  been  an 
attractive  one,  with  its  Armenian  massacres  and 
its  long  list  of  outrages.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  be  has  rehabilitated  tlie  Turkish  army,  and 
in  other  ways  consolidated  the  strength  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  For  many  years  past  he  has 
lived  in  constant  terror  and  has  died  a  thousand 
deaths  through  fear  of  assassination  ;  yet  this 
hated  autocrat  and  wholesale  assassin  had  just 
completed  his  twenty  ■  five  years  of  usurped 
authority  when  William  McKinley,  the  free 
clioice  of  his  countrymen  and  universally  es- 
teemed, was  stricken  down.  There  was  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  after  the  usual  Turkish 
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period    of   shuffling    delay   the     French    claims 
would  be  settled  and  diplomatic  relations  once 
more  established.     The  French  Government  had 
taken    a   position    which    meant    plainly  that   a 
Frencli  fleet  would  proceed  to  enforce  the  claims 
after  the  Uzar's  visit  had  ended,  unless  approved 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  government  at  Con- 
stantinople  to   meet 
its  obligations.  Mean- 
while, the  French  aa- 
thorities   gave    Tur- 
key an  object-lesson 
or  two  by  heaping 
honors    upon    the 
Egyptian     Khedive, 
and  by  expelling 
from  the  country  the 
Turkish    spies    who 
have  heretofore  kept 
watch  upon  the 
movements    of     the 
leaders  in   Paris, 
Brussels,  and  Ge- 

called  "  Young  Tur-        ^"„s"'"-"'    '■''■'^*"" 

key  Party,"  the  ob-       tbahs. 

ject  of  which  is  the  overthrow  of  Abdul  Hamid. 

On  September  6,  the  very  day  of  Mr. 
tKoi's'Jned.  McKinley's  assassination,  the  ofBcial 

news  was  sent  out  from  Washington 
that  on  the  following  day  the  Chinese  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  the  representatives  of  the  powers, 
including  the  United  States,  at  Peking  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
pending  for  an  entire  year  by  signing  the  treaty, 
Of  protocol,  as  it  is  technically  termed.  Our 
readers  have  already  been  apprised  of  the  general 
basis  of  pecuniary  indemnity  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  The  protocol  provides  for  certain 
■  II  the  Chinese  revenue  system,  including 

i  of  duties  on  specified  commodities 
and  the  abolition  of  the  corrupt  internal  rice 
tribute.  The  new  duties,  which  are  to  be  arf 
valorem  at  first,  are  to  be  converted  to  the  form 
of  specific  duties  at  an  early  day  on  a  basis  of 
average  prices  during  recent  years.  The  evacu- 
ation  of  the  Forbidden  City  was  accomplished 
on  September  17,  when  a  Japanese  general  with 
200  soldiere  and  Major  Robertson  with  100 
American  troops  made  over  their  task  of  military 
protection  to  300  Chinese  soldiers.  This,  with 
the  departure  of  a  British  battalion  from  India, 
practically  ended  the  evacuation  of  Peking  by  the 
allies.  The  entire  province  of  Chili  was  turned 
over  to  China  on  September  22.  In  anolher 
clause  of  the  protocol  it  is  provided  that  hence- 
forth  foreign  nations  are  to  communicate,  not 


with  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  as  heretofore,  but 
through  a  new  foreign  office,  the  first  head  of 
which  w  to  be  Prince  Ching,  who  has  acted  as 
one  of  the  peace  plenipotentiaries,  and  with  whom 
two  associate  foreign  ministers  will  act,  while 
the  practical  work  of  the  office  will  be  performed 
by  some  younger  Chinese  diplomats  who  have 
served  in  "Washington,  Paris,  and  elsewhere 

Various  Chinese  reforms  in  the  ei- 
"***»?«""*  iniiination     system,    the    educational 

system,  and  in  other  directions  have 
been  announced.  New  and  powerful  defenses 
have  been  provided  for  that  quarter  of  Peking 
in  which  the  foreign  legations  are  situated,  and 
each  legation  will  keep  a  modemte  military 
guard.     Mr.  Herbert  G.  Squiers,  secretary  of 


the  American  Legation,  left  Peking  for  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
Minister  Conger  being  on  duty  again.  Our 
special  commissioner,  Mr.  Bockhill,  started  for 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Japan  on  September 
8,  and  several  European  diplomats  of  high  stand- 
ing also  left  Peking  last  month  after  the  signing 
of  the  protocol.  The  Americans,  it  may  be 
noted  incidentally,  were  the  first  to  restore  to 
China  cei-tain  river  vessels  or  barges  which  had 
been  seized  for  transport  purposes.  Another  of 
the  closing  incidents  of  the  Chinese  episode  was 
the  reception  at  Potsdam,  on  September  4,  by  the 
Gorman  Emperor  of  Prince  Chun,  who  came 
from  Peking  at  the  head  of  the  special  mission  to 
make  expiation  for  the  mui-der  of  the  German 
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miniBter,  Baron  von  Eetteler.  Prince  Chun  is 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  bore  to  the 
Oerm&n  Kaiser  a  very  remarkable  letter  from  the 
nominal  sovereign  of  (Jliina.  "Wben  the  expiatory 
act  was  done,  the  innocent  young  Prince  Chun  and 
his  saite  were  treated  very  kindly  in  Germany. 
The  matter  had  been  so  arranged  that  it  involved 
little,  if  any,  humiliation  to  the  prince.  Its  comple- 
tion facilitated  thesigningof  the  protocol  at  Peking. 

Sena  Rumors  were  current  in  Europe  that 
AfriMH  the  meeting  o^the  Czar  and  Kaiser 
fBwt*.  ^Q  Dantzic,  and  subsequent  confer- 
ences between  the  lieads  of  the  Russian  and 
French  governments,  might  lead  to  some  form 
of  protest  on  the  part  of  Continental  Europe  • 
against  England's  methods  in  South  Africa.  But 
these  rumors  seemed  to  have  no  foundations  ex- 
cept in  the  wishes  of  many  people.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  aympatbies  of  all  Europe  continue  to  be 
intensely  pro-Boer.  Lord  Kitchener's  proclama- 
tion of  August  7  bad  designated  September  1 5  as 
the  date  upon  which  a  new  policy  would  begin. 
The  purport  of  this  proclamation  was  to  deny  the 
Boers  their  belligerent  rights.  The  leaders  were 
told  that  unless  they  had  capitulated  before  that 
date  they  would  be  permanently  banished  from 
South  Africa.  In  any  case,  Lord  Kitchener 
might  have  remembered  that  considerable  parts 
of  South  Africa  belong,  respectively,  to  Germany 
and  Portugal.  But  the  main  criticism  upon  the 
proposed  policy  lies  in  the  fact  that,  like  various 
other  measures  already  taken  or  seriously  pro- 
posed by  the  Knglish  in  South  Africa,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare. Lord  Kitchener  continues  to  send  in  his 
formidable  weekly  lists  of  surrenders  and  cap- 
tures ;  but  these  have  begun  to  shock  the  credu- 
lity of  certain  skeptical  statisticians,  who  show  by 
a  simple  process  of  addition  that  all  the  Boer 
fighters  must  by  this  time  have  been  captured, 
according  to  the  weekly  reports, — yet  the  war 
goes  on,  with  thousands  of  Boers  still  in  the  field. 
The  South  African  spring  has  now  begun,  and 
the  grass  on  the  veldt  provides  forage  for  the 
horses  and  cattle  of  the  Boers,  and  aids  them  in 
a  renewed  exhibition  of  activity.  Lord  Kitchener 
reported  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  September 
that  1,240  of  the  enemy  had  been  killed,  wounded, 
and  captured,  or  had  surrendered  voluntarily. 
But  on  tbe  18th  he  was  obliged  to  report  that 
General  Botha  bad  cajitui-i^d  three  companies  of 
mounted  British  infantry,  of  whom  16  were  killed 
and  29  wounded,  while  155  others  were  made 
prisoners  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken. 
This  happened  near  Utrecht,  not  far  from  the 
Natal  line,  and  it  was  understood  that  Botha  was 
planning  an  invasion  of  Natal.     On  September 


20,  the  report  was  received  from  Lord  Kitchener 
that  tbe  Boers  had  captured  a  company  of  mount- 
ed infantry  and  two  guns  at  Vlakfontein.  Presi- 
dent Kiniger  has  instmcted  the  Boers  in  the  field 
to  figbt  on,  and  refuses  to  give  up  hope.  The 
English  papers  are  full  of  the  news  of  arrests  and 
trials  of  Dutchmen  in  Cape  Colony  and  Pretoria 
on  the  charge  of  acting  as  spies,  or  of  giving  aid 
to  the  enemy.  Dr.  Krause.  formerly  governor 
of  Johannesburg,  was  arrested  in  London  early 
in  September  on  the  charge  of  espionage.  , 

English  public  men  have  been  scat- 
■  ^o/m*      tered  everywhere,  spending  their  va- 
cation season  according  to  their  tastes. 
The  King  and  Queen  have  been  on  the  Conti- 
nent, visiting  the  Queen's  parents  at  Copenhagen, 
and    extending   their  travels  to  Sweden,  where 
on  September  20  they  were  guests  of  King  Oscar 
of    Sweden    and    Norway,       There    have    been 
renewed    reports    that    Lord    Salisbury    would 
soon  retire,  and  that  his  place  as  premier  would 
be   taken  by  Mr.  Balfour;    but  these  have  not 
been  confirmed.     September  20  was  the  date  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  great  statue  of  King  Alfred 
at  Winchester,  on  the  occasion  of  the  millennial 
celebration  in  honor  of  that  noble  ruler.     Lord 
Ros^bery,  who  was  the 
orator  of  the  day,  de- 
clared ;     "  Kmg     Al- 
fred   wrought    im- 
mortal   work    for  us, 
and     for     our    sister 
nation    over  the  sea, 
which  in    supreme 
moments  of  stress  and 
sorrow   is    in-esistibly 
joinod     to    US    across 
the  centuries  and 
across  the  seas."    Mr. 
Charles    Francis 
Adams  spoke  for  tbe 
American 
The  print 
versities  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish -speaking  world 
were  represented,  and 
the    occasion    was    a 
very    notable    one. 
The  colossal  statue  is 
the  work  of  William 


H.    Tho 


oft. 


Winchester  was  King 
Alfred's  capital,  and 
he  was  buried  there 
in    October  of  the 

year  901.    Mr.  Fred- 


cHai 


who  did 
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much  to  iiiteveat  Americans  in  tlie  King  Alfred 
celebration  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to 
tljis  country,  delivered  an  importani  address, 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  otl)er  distinguished 
men  participated  in  the  programme.  Alfred  is 
a  great  figure  in  the  history  of  tlie  Englisb- 
s]x:aking  race,  not  merely  on  political  grounds, 
but  also  on  those  of  tlie  English  language,  Htera- 
ture,  law,  and  ethical  ideals. 

Tut  Htir-    ■'^^'^^    leaving   Australia    and   New 

Appartnt     Zealand,   the    Duke    and  Ducliess  of 

'"  C""""-  Cornwall  and  York  visited  the  chief 
seaports  of  British  South  Africa,  where  they 
Were  received  and  entertained  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm tliat  they  Lad  witnessed  in  Australasia. 
Canada  was  their  next  destination,  and  the  royal 
yacht  Ophir  duly  arrived  at  Quebec  under  escort 
.of  several  powerful  ships  of  the  British  navy. 
Very  great  preparations  had  been  made  at 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa  for  celebrations 
extending  from  the  16th  to  the  24th  of  Septem- 


ber. The  programme  in  the  main  wa?  carried 
out,  but  it  was  modified  on  the  side  of  its 
banqueting  and  feasting  by  reason  of  the  sym- 
pathy felt  in  Canada  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  19th,  the  day  following  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  funeral,  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
mourning  in  Canada,  and  services  were  held  in 
many  churches.  It  was  quite  seriously  sug- 
gested in  England  that  the  Duke  of  York  should 
in  person  attend  the  funeral  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  as  the  most  conspicuous  mark  that  the 
British  nation  could  show  of  its  sympathy  and 
good-will  ;  but  the  duke  had  just  arrived,  and 
there  was  not  time  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. He  was,  however,  represented  at 
Canton  by  Commander  Faussett,  of  the  royal 
navy,  who  is  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke.  The 
duke's  plans  were  made  for  a  five  weeks'  visit  jn 
Canada.  According  to  the  itinerary,  after  four 
days  at  Ottawa  he  was  to  leave  on  the  24th  for 
the  far  West,  breaking  journey  at  Winnipeg  on 
the  26th,  Regina  on  the  2Tth,  and  Calgary  on 
the  28th,  arriving  at  Vancouver  on  the  30th. 
After  four  days  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  the 
return  journey  was  to  begin,  and  Toronto  was  to 
be  reached  on  October  10,  After  two  days 
there,  visits  were  to  be  made  to  various  towns  in 
lai'io,  and  Niagara  was  to  be  reached 
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on  the  14th,  and  Kingston  and  the  Thousand 
Islands  on  the  15th.  Sherbrooke  is  scheduled 
for  a  brief  visit  on  the  16th,  and  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  17th  and  18th.  The  19th 
and  20th  are  assigned  to  HaliTax,  and  early  on 
Monday,  October  21,  the  Ophir  is  expected  to 
set  sail  for  home  with  the  royal  pilgrims. 

On  Saturday,  September  14,  President 
Stt^iUr'ik'  Shaffer,  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate 
Workers,  with  certain  of  his  associates  on  tlie 
executive  committee,  came  to  New  York  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  ofGcials  of  the 
constituent  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation  by 
virtue  of  which  the  stnke  was  <leclai'ed  at  an  end. 
The  strike  had  begun  on  July  15,  and  had,  there- 
fore, lasted  sixty-one  days.'  It  had  completely 
failed  in  its  objects.  Tlie  strike  had  been  or- 
dered at  a  time  wlien  the  men  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  well  off  indeed,  and  when  they 
had  no  actual  grievances  at  all.  On  each  succes- 
sive occasion  that  attempts  were  made  to  settle 
the  stiike  the  basis  proposed  became  a  htlle 
worse  for  the  strikera.  Under  the  plan  finally 
agreed  upon,  those  union  mills  which  the  strikers 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  closed  will  continue  to 
be  recognized  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association.  The  agreement  made  no 
provision  tor  the  displaced  union  men  in  the  case 
of  those  mills  which  had  been  wholly  or  partly 
reopened  with  non  union  substitutes.  Great 
bodies  of  the  strikers  were  bitterly  disappointed 
by  a  settlement  that  left  them  out  in  the  cold. 


and  declared  that  they  would  not  recognize  the 
arrangement.  But  the  strike  as  an  authorized 
action  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  was  at 
an  end.  There  is  no  need  to  inoralize  upon  the 
subject.  Organized  labor  will  need  no  help  in 
discovering  at  least  some  of  the  lessons  to  be 
leai-ned  from  this  wretched  chapter  of  experience. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  settlement  was 
a  fair  one,  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Association,  after  due  conference  with 
the  Steel  Corporation  officials,  by  a  committee  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  including  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Coal 
Minei-s ;  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  bead  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  Frank  Sar- 
gfmt,  head  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen  ;  Profes- 
sor Jeiiks,  of  Cornell  University;  Mr.  Henry 
White,  of  the  Garment  Makers'  Union,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Easley,  secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation, 
These  gentlemen  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  par- 
ties in  interest,  including  the  public  at  large,  for 
their  services  in  bringing  the  strike  to  an  end. 
The  Amalgamated  Association  is  weakened,  but 
by  no  means  destroyed.  Wage-scales  were  not 
affected  by  the  strike,  but  unionism  has  had  a 
setback.  The  Steel  Corporation  showed  great 
firmness  through  the  whole  period,  but  did  little 
or  nothing  to  arouse  bitter  passions.-  Neither 
side  should  cherish  any  resentment  or  ill-will. 
It  was  rather  prematurely  taken  (or  granted  in 
England  that  the  sti-el  strike  might  result  in  a 
deadlock  that  would  cripple  American  industry 
and  thus  diminish  the  pressure  of  international 
competition  ;  but  results  of  that  kind  will  have 
ta«en  too  small  to  signify  much. 


The  settling  of  the  steel 
Buiinttt  Strike  doubtless  made  it 
Situation,  gjjgjg,.  jQ  maintain  busi- 
ness confidence  in  the  critical  period 
following  the  President's  assassination 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  The  general  business  situation 
of  the  United  States  has  continued  to 
bn  excellent.  The  comparatively  bad 
outlook  for  the  corn  crop  has  been 
fully  appreciated  since  midsummer, 
but  a  very  large  wheat  crop  was  har- 
vested, which,  though  it  may  not 
prove  to  have  amounted  to  700,- 
000,000  bushels,  as  was  expected,  can 
scai-cely  hai-e  fallen  below  650,000,- 
000.  The  general  opinion  about  the 
corn  crop  is  that'  it  will  amount  to 
about  1,400,000,000  bushels.  Thi» 
will  be  the  smallest  com  crop  we  have 
had  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1894.    Tho 
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siaudard  figure  for  tlie  AtnericEtn  corn  crop  is 
fully  2,000,000.000  busliels.  Railway  reports 
show  growth  in  buainesB  and  unuBual  proaperiLy. 
Rec«:nt  reports,  oq  the  other  hand ,  of  some  of  the 
great  industnal  vorporations  have  been  unfavor- 
able as  compared  with  last  year.  The  Treasury 
Department's  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  for 
the  twelve  months  up  to  September  1  show  a 
larger  volmne  of  foreign  trade  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  of  our  history.  Our  exports,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  twelvemonth,  had  exceeded  $1,- 
500,000,000.  Our  imports  were  valued  att843,- 
681,000,  an  Mnount  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  great  growth  of 
our  exports  during  this  past  year  has  been  due 
to  the  demand  for  agricultural  products,  the  pur- 
chase of  our  manufactured  goods  having  some- 
what declined.  This  decline  )ias  been  about 
equally  divided  between  manutaciurea  of  copper 
and  those  of  iron  and  stpel.  While  there  is  no 
immediate  reasou  to  predict  especially  enlianced 
business  activity,  there  are,  on  the  otlierhand, 
no  signs  that  would  point  to  serious  reaction  or 
decline.  The  temporary  stringency  in  the  New 
York  money  marki-t  last  month  was  measurably 
relieved  by  the  liberal  purchase  of  bonds  on 
behalf  of  the  Treasury  by  Secretary  Gage. 


The  real  sources  of  uneasiness  in  the 
and         northern  part  of  South  America  have 

not  been  clearly  revealed.  Doubt- 
less, if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  be  found 
that  there  are  beneath  the  surface  plottings  of 
some  Buch  kind  as  those  that  have  from  time  to 
time  produced  fei'ment  in  the  Balkan  states  and 
in  Boutlleastern  Europe  at  large.  The  states  of 
Central  America,  and  the  three  South  American 
republics  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador 
are  all  more  or  less  vexed  with  revolutionary  move- 
ments. The  government  of  Colombia  seems  to 
think  that  the  particular  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  it  is  contending  against  )ias  been  fos- 
tered and  abetted  by  the  authorities  of  Venezuela, 
on  tlie  one  hand,  and  uf  Ecuador  on  the  other  ;  but 
this  is  denied,  and  although  friction  between 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  has  been  serious,  there 
had  not  late  in  September  been  any  declara- 
tion of  war  or  any  open  movement  by  one 
republic  against  the  other.  The  reports,  how- 
ever, have  been  exceedingly  meager  and  hap- 
hazard. It  may  I>e  well  to  vemem Iter  that  both 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador  are  in  the  control  of 
the  Liberal  party,  whose  best-known  statesman  is 
General  Castjo,  now  President  of  Venezuela. 
Colombia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  control  of 
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the   Conservative    or    Clerical    element,    S(!:ainat 
wliich  tlio  Liberal  opposition  lias  for  &  long  time 
been  of  a  revolutionary  natnre,  the  revolfltioiiary 
leader  at    present    being  General   Uribe.     Un- 
doubtedly, the  movement  of  Uribe  has  tlie  aym- 
patby  of  Castro  and  tlie  Venezuelan  Liberals,  but 
to  what  extent  they  have  given  active  aid  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out.     It  IB  quite  poBsible 
that  if    the  Liberals  should   come    into   control 
of  Colombia  active  steps  would  be  taken  to  bring 
together  again  into  a  federal  or  a  consolidated 
republic  these  three  slates  of  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
and    Colombia,    which    began    as   one    republic 
under  the  name  of  Colombia  in  1819,  and  which 
after  a  brief  period  of  years  split  up  into  three 
indepenilent     conn, 
tries.    Our  warships 
that  weredispaiched 
to  the   Isthmus    in 
August  found  order 
very  well  restored. 
It  is  hoped  that  the 
Pan-American  Con- 
gress, which  meets 
in    the    City  of 
Mexico  on  October 
22,  will  in  its  moral 
effect  have  a  steady- 
ing influence  upon 
South    American 
conditions.     It  has 
at    length    been 

happily  decided  by  Chile  and  Peru  not  only  to 
attend  the  Congress,  but  to  send  representatives 
of  great  ability  and  prestige. 

aeth  Loa  ^^^'^  ^^^  '"°*t  searching  considera- 
farMnuor  e/  tion,  the  numerous  elements  and 
f/tui  trk.  groups  that  had  undertaken  to  unite 
upon  a  candidate  for  mayor  and  other  municipal 
officers  o(  New  York  found  that  no  agreement 
was  possible  upon  the  name  of  any  available  man 
except  upon  that  of  President  Low,  of  Columbia 
University.  Mr.  Low  had  been  the  candidate 
of  the  Citizens'  Union  and  the  independent  vot- 
ers at  the  last  municipal  election,  but  had  been 
defeated  through  the  fact  that  the  regular  Repub- 
lican organization  had  put  forward  General 
Tracy  and  diverted  votes  enough  to  elect  the 
present  Tammany  government.  This  Tammany 
administration  has,  in  the  opinion  of  most  good 
citizens,  been  so  unworthy  that  there  could  be 
no  excuse  for  the  assertion  of  mere  party  pref- 
erence in  the  face  of  the  possible  calamity  of  an- 
other Tammany  administration.  The  Republi- 
cans had  under  these  circumstances  thought  it 
wise  to  unite  upon  an  independent  Democrat; 
but  since  the  anti-Tammany  Democrats  did  not 


succeed  in  bringing  forward  a  candidate  from 
their  own  numljer,  there  was  very  general  agree- 
ment upon  Mr.  Low.  For  the  great  Gnancial 
office  of  comptroller,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Grout,  a 
Brooklyn  Democrat,  was  chosen.  Mr.  Croker 
hail  returned  to  New  York  from  his  home  in 
England  to  lake  charge  of  the  Tammany  cam- 
paign, but  he  had  not  authorized  the  publication 
of  the  name  of  his  candidate  for  mayor  at  the 
dale  when  this  number  of  the  Review  waa 
closed  (or  the  press. 

The  naval  court  of  inquiry,  which 
SoMiy  had  been  set  for  September  13,  to 
'"'"''"■  pass  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the 
reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Schley 
in  the  Santiago  campaign,  did  not  begin  active 
proceedings  until  the  2bth,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  President,  Meanwhile,  the  objec- 
tion of  Admiral  Schley  to  one  member  of  the 

court namely.  Admiral  Howison — was  sustained, 

and  Admiral  Ramsay  was  substituted  for  him. 
Many  witnesses  were  summoned,  and  the  reports 
of  tlie  sessions  were  given  by  the  press  with 
much  detail  and  were  read  with  uncommon  in- 
terest thi-oughout  the  country.  Early  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered by  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  two  associates 
to  the  e^ecl  that  questions  of  fact  alone  were  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  taking  of  evidence.  Other- 
wise, of  course,  all  the  naval  officers  called  as 
witnesses  miglit  have  qualified  as  experts  and 
given  the  court  an  interminable  series  of  mere 
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dtpjri^t.  l90l.l>]<C1E»diD». 

[Bscmntng  U  tha  leCt.  the  Hi 
AUonwir-Onienl  Mdor  ftkynor.  < 
Admlimt  ADdnw  E.  K.  Bcnluun 
Sunael  C.  Lemlr.  Jndcc-iulTocati 
Ucltor  ol  tbB  ladgt9-itdvoat»(«Der 


luid.  and  Capt  Junw  Parker,  of  New  Jerwy,  Nb» 
),  Admiral  Osone  Dewey-  and  B«ar-Adn>lral  Fraor 
ben  Bear- Admiral  W.  S.  Schler  hlmHlt,     Stutdlns 


opinions  on  the  various  matters  under  investiga- 
tion. This  decision  bade  fair  to  shorten  the  in- 
quiry, as  welt  as  to  diminish  needless  controversy. 

Word  has  come,  not  only  of  the  safe- 
AtUuMmiiit.  ^y  °'  Lieutenant  Peary  in  his  long 
Arctic  exile,  but  also  of  his  notable 
and  valuable  achievement  in  actually  tracing  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  Greenland.  He  has 
not  succeefled  this  year  in  making  his  proposed 
dash  for  the  Pole,  but  has  perfected  his  plans 
for  spending  another  winter  in  the  frozen  north, 
and  will  try  again  in  the  season  of  1902.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  Lieutenant  Peary's  method 
that,  while  ambitious,  like  the  other  explorers,  to 
achieve  the  great  honor  of  reaching  the  Pole,  he 
manges  his  expeditions  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  always  contribute  positively  to  science. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  gone  a  little  farther  north 


than  any  ono  else  has  ever  done  from  the  west- 
em  hemisphere  or  Greenland  side  of  the  Arctic 
zone,  and  he  may  yet  reach  a  higher  latitude 
than  Nansen.  Reports  from  Norway  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  Baldwin-Ziegler  expedition  has 
made  a  favorable  start. 

The  trial  races  for  the  honor  of  de- 
Yactt'itati:  ^^^dtng  the  America's  cup  against  Sir 

Thomas  Lipton'a  yacht  Shamrock  II, 
did  not  result  in  favor  of  the  new  yacht  Constitu- 
tion, as  had  been  generally  anticipated.  The 
Columbia,  which  successfully  defended  the  cup 
two  years  ago  against  Shamrock  I.,  was  adjudged 
the  better  oif  the  American  sloops.  The  death 
of  President  McKinley  caused  a  postponement  of 
the  trials  between  Columbia  and  Shamrock  II., 
and  the  date  finally  fixed  for  the  first  race  was 
September  26, 
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II  Atigtat  IS  to  ScpUmbtr  to.  I 


POLITICS  AND  aOVERNMENT— AUBRICAN. 

Augiut  80.— The  conipletloD  of  the  new  Alabama 
coiistitiilioQ  Is  HD noil u ceil. 

August  31. — Virginia  H^publicans  nominate  Col.  J. 

HHiiiptoD  Hoge  for  governor Iowa  Democrats  nomi- 

iiatti  Thomas  J.  Phillips  (or  governor President  Mc- 

Kinley  issues  a  proclamation  inviting  all  aatious  to 
participate  in  the  Iiouisiana Purchase  Exposition,  tol>e 
opened  at  St.  Louia  ou  May  1,  lOOH. 

August  28.— For  the  first  time  in  the  hiBtory  of  Alo- 
haiua,  H  grand  jury  indicts  while  niau  for  lynchiug  tt 

Angiut  28.— Nebraska  Rfpublicans  uoniitiate  a  State 
ticket. 

AuKUHt  ao.— PrcKldent  McKinley  appoints  William 
H.  Hunt  governor  of  Porto  Kico. 

September  2.— Vice-PreHident  lloosevrlt  delivers  an 
address  at  Minneapolis  on  natiooal  duties  (seepage -Ml). 

September  3.— The  Alabama  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion adjourns. 

Septenil>er  4. — The  special  session  of  the  Texas  liegin- 
latnre  adJuuruH President  McKinley  iirHvesat  Buf- 
falo to  attend  the  Pan- American  Kxpositiou. 

Septeml>er  5.— President  ^tlcKinley  makes  an  addres.t 
at  the  Pan-American  j!:K])OMition  (see  page  4S3)  —  A 
Becond  special  session  of  the  Te.tas  Legislature  meets 
tn  pasa  appropriations  for  the  ^tiite  government. 

September  8.— President  McKinley  is  shot  twice  by 
one  Leon  CzolgosK  in  the  Temple  of  ?klusic  at  the  Pan- 
American  lixposillou,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. ;  one  luillet  enters 
the  Preslclent's  right  breii.st  and  is  at  once  reniove<i ; 
the  other  liullet  passes  througii  the  stomach  and  fs  not 
found  ;  the  ivoiinds  are  ojieraled  on,  and  the  President 


SeptumberlO.— Secretary  Gage  announces  that  he  will 
buy  (20,000,000  of  Untied  Stales  bonds,  iu  order  to  put 
some  of  the  Treasurj  surplus  in  circulation. 

September  11.— In  accordance  with  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Lacombe,  in  the  Unit«d 
States  Circuit  Court,  orders  judgmeutin  favor  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  the  matter  of  Its 
demand  for  repayment  of  duties  paid  on  sugar  import«d 
from  Porto  Kico,  amounting  to  1490,139.09. 

September  13.— The  Schley  court  of  inquiry  holds  its 
first  session  at  Washington  ;  Rear-Admirai  Schley's  ob- 
jections to  Kear-Admiral  Howison  as  a  member  of  the 
court  are  sustained  by  the  other  two  members,  and  ad- 
journment is  taken  until  a  successor  to  Rear-Admiral 
Howison  Is  designated  by  the  Navy  Department. 

Septeuilier  13.— Rear-Admiral  Ramsay  is  appointed 
the  thini  member  of  the  Schley  court  ot  Inquiry,  in 
place  of  Kear-Admiral  Howiiion,  excused  from  serving. 

September  14. — President  McKinley  dies  at  the  home 
ot  John  G.  Milbum,  in  Buffalo,  as  a  result  ot  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  I^eon  Czolgosz  on  September  6 ; 
the  memliers  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Sec- 
retary Hay  and  Secretary  Gage,  are  present Vice- 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  takes  the  oath  of  office 
as  President  of  the  I'nited  States  before  Judge  John  R. 
Haxel,  at  Dutfalo ;  he  asks  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
to  retain  their  iK)rt.folios. 

September  IS.— Brief  serviues  over  the  liody  of  Presl- 
deul  McKinley  are  held  at  Ihe  home  of  .lohn  G.  Mil- 
bum,  and  areatti>n(le<l  Ijy  President  Roosevelt,  members 
of  the  cabinet,  and  personal  frietids :  the  body  is  then 
taken  to  the  Buffalo  ('ity  Hall,  where  it  lies  iu  state. 

Septeml>er  16.— President  Rmnevelt  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  accompany  the  bo<ly  of  PresldeDt 
McKinley  from  BufTalo  to  Washington. ...Leon  Ccol- 
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goiz  is  iniilcled  at  Buffalo  for  the  murder  o(  President 
MtKinley,  and  counsel  nre  Haslpied  to  di-feud  him, 

SepMrnber  17.— Fuueral  services  over  the  lx)dy  ot 
PreRiilint  McKinley  are  held  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  ^v'asllIngt«n  ;  the  body  lies  in  state  and  is  viewed 
by  thouuiDds  of  people;  in  the  evening,  the  funeral 
train  starts  for  Canton.  Ohio,  the  President's  home. 

Septeml)er  18.— The  body  of  President  McKinley  lies 
in  state  at  Canton,  Ohio. . . .  President  Setb  Low,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  is  named  by  the  anti-Tammany 
conference  an  candidate  for  ninyor  of  New  Yorlc  City. 

September  IB.— The  iaat  services  over  the  body  of 
President  McKinley  are  held  at  Canton ;  business  Is 
generally  suspended  throughout  the  country ;  memorial 
eervices  are  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world; 
In  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  a  proclamation 
of  President  Boosevelt,  the  day  is  observed  as  a  day  of 
mourning. 

September  30.— President  Roosevelt  holds  a  cabinet 
meeting  in  Washington  and  reiterates  his  intention  to 
«arry  out  the  policies  of  the  McKinley  administration. 

The  Schley  court  of  inquiry  reconvenes. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNHENT-PORSION. 

August  35.— The  Bombay  Legislative  Council  posses 
the  loud-revenue  bill  by  a  vote  ot  U  to  B, 

August  tiO.— The  Chlleuiii  Congress  ratlfles  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Biesco. 

September  1.— Tlie  Dtiuish  Lilierals  hold  a  notable 
demonstration  at  Copenhagen  ;  Premier  Deuntzer  out- 
lines  his  political  programme,  including  tax  rFform 
uid  reforms  in  the  system  ot  judicature  fsee  page  453). 

September  3.— King  Edward  appoints  a  British  com- 
mission to  investigate  Dr.  Koch's  theories  on  tuber  thb  latb  bibbop  binb 
culosis.                                                                                               (Famous  as  the  friend  ot  the  North  American  Indians.) 


(King  Edward  and  Emperor  William  followed  the  casket  on  Its  way  Ut  the  mausoleumj 
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September  7.— Dr.  Raymtm  Batros  Lnco  Is  appointed 
premier  of  Chile- 
September  10.— The  murderer  of  Hosbt  Torn,  the  Jap- 
aaese  cabinet  minister,  Is  sentenced  to  peoal  servitude 
for  life. 

September  17.— The  States-General  of  the  Netherlands 
are  reopened  ;  Queen  Wilhelmina,  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  emphasizea  the  need  of  social  reforms. 

September  SO. — The  Netherlands  budget  shows  a  de- 
ficit of  18,000,000  guilders  {Sfi,200,000). 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 


D  neutral  Id  the  Teneraelan-Co- 


(Thlrd  a 

the  mlntster  of  foreign  affairs  announces  that  the 
Argentine  and  Chilean  goverotneats  have  formed  an 
agreement  not  Co  increase  armanients. 

AnguKt  SI.- M.  Constans,  the  French  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  breaks  oil  diplomatic  relations  with  tlie  Porte 
because  ol  the  latter's  alleged  breach  of  faith  in  the 
matter  of  the  quays  concession. 

Anftust  33.— Ambassador  ConslansagalD  demands  of 
the  Sultan  the  payment  of  the  French  clainis. 

August  34,— Jrtpiin  lodges  a  protest  against  the  Ameri- 
can syi!t*m  of  medical  inspection  at  the  ports  of  Hawaii. 

TheStHt«  I>epartnient  at  Wasljingtoii  notlflesVene- 

Euein  and  Colombia  that  any  breach  of  arniciible  re- 
lations between  the  two  governments  will  be  sincorely 
deplored  by  the  United  States. 

August  36.— M.  Constans,  the  French  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  leaves  Constantinople,  and  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  govemmentB  are  practically  broken 


August  2T.— It  is  a 


nonnced  that  Fx-U'vlnr  and  Nica- 


ragua intend  to  re 
lomblan  dispute. 

Angust  90.- M.  Ruj-stenaer,  chief  seeretar;  of  th* 
Dutch  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  is  elected  secretary- 
geneml  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration. 

August  81.— The  eTeqnaturs  of  all  consuls  of  Colom- 
bia In  Venezuela  are  withdrawn The  Chilean  Con- 
gress appropriutes  funds  fortbe  expenses  of  a  del^atloD 
to  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 

September  1,— Venezuela  Issues  a  memorandum  to 
foreign  powers  explaining  her  attitude  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Colombia The  Nicaraguan  Congress  ap- 
proves the  commercial  treaty  with  the  Un!t«d  States. 

Septoml>er  3.— The  appointment  of  Peruvian  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-American  Congress  is  annonnced. 

Septemberi.-Emperor  William  of  Germany  receives 
Prince  Chun,  of  China,  at  Potedam;  the  prince  ex- 
presses regret  for  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler. 

September  6.— The  Sultan  orders  the  release  of  Miss 
Stone,  an  American  missionary,  and  her  woman  com- 
panion, who  were  carried  off  by  brigands. 

September  T.—A  VeneKtielan  fleet  bombards  the  port 

of  Rio  Hacha,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Colombia 

The  protocol  between  the  allied  powers  and  China  la 
signal  at  Peking. 

September  9. — The  Chilean  Congress  approves  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  CoQ- 
gresH. 

September  10.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  settles  one  of 
the  French  claims. 

September  12.— The  European  powers  Indorse  the  de- 
mand of  Spain  for  the  release  of  Christian  captives  in 
Morocco. 

September  IT.— The  Chinese  trw>ps  reenter  Peking; 
the  Americans  and  Japanese  band  over  the  Forbidden 

aty. 

Septemlier  18.— Venezuelan  troops  occupy  the  Colom- 
bian town  of  Rio  Hacha The  Czar  and  Czarina  land 

at  Dunkirk,  France,  and  are  warmly  welcomed. 

UlLITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Augunt  31.- A  Cape  Colonist  named  Upton  is  shot  as 

a  spy  In  the  British  lines Treason  trials  of  the  second 

clavs  begin  at  Burgers- 
dorp;    fifty -one   volera 
are  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege  of   franchise,  and 
flfty-ftve  non-voters  are 
declared    forever    ineli- 
gible to  attain  the  right 
of  franchise. 
I                                                         August  33.— Ten  Boer 
I                                                      prisoners,  all  youngmen 
under    thirty    years   of 
age,    are    sentenced    to 
penal  servitude  forlifeln 
Bermuda,   while     three 
others  are  sentenced  to 
be  sbot :  at  Swellendam, 
In  Cape  Colony,  a  nam- 
Iterof  Boer  sympathizers 
TDK  LATE  HEiiHAN  o.AKHonR.     are  arre«<ted  and  lodged 
In  the  town  prison. 
AugDSt34.—rjord  Kitchener  reporlR  that  Commandant 
Delarey  issued  a   counter-proclamation  to  his Tbs 
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Boera  la  the  tnidlnnd  districts  of  Cape  Colony  go  south- 
v&rd — The  Boersalong  themaln  routes  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  cut  the  telegraph  wires  anil  destroy  small 

sections  ol  the  railway It  Is  reported  that  President 

Steyn  and  De  Wet  Are  close  to  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

August  26.— lior^  Kitchener  reports  having  received 
a  long  letter  from  PreHident  Steyn  replying  to  his  proc- 
lamation, and  letters  from  Generals  De  Wetand  Botba 
to  the  same  eflect.  Lord  Kitchener  hIso  reports  that 
S  offlcers  and  65  nien,  sent  north  from  Ladybrand  on 
right  of  Elliott's  colutnns,  are  surrounded  and  captured 
by  the  Boers  on  August  23. 

August  36.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  that  a  convoy  is 
attacked  by  the  Boers  near  Koolkopje,  on  the  way  from 
Kimberley  to  Griquatown,  on  the  Wtb ;  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Imperial  Yeomanry  had  9  killed  and  33  wounded. 
,...Mr.  Merrioian,  the  leader  of  the  Africander  Bond 
in  the  Cape  Parliament,  is  un- 
der arrest  on  his  farm  near 
Stellenbosch. 


Maries  Valley ;  Britisli  casualties,  2S  killed  and  » 
wounded. 

September  17.— The  Boers  under  General  Botha  am- 
bush three  companies  of  British  mounted  infantry 
commanded  by  Major  Gougli,  near  Scheeper's  Nek  ; 
the  British  are  overpowered,  losing  3  offlcers  and  li 
men  killed,  5  officers  and  35  men  wounded,  nod  6  offi- 
cers and  150  men  prisoners,  besides  three  guns. 

September  30.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  captnre 
by  the  Boer?  ot  a  company  of  British  mounted  infantry 
and  two  guna  at  Tlakfonteln. 

OTHER  OCCURRBNCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
August  19.— The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 

York  are  received  at  Cape  Town The  United  States 

Steel  Corporation  opens  several  of  Its  raltls  with  non- 
August  30.— The  United  States  battleship  Imea  sails 
from  San  Francisco  tor  Panama. 

August  81.— A  freight  train  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  in  Montana,  crashes  into  a  passenger  train, 
killing  86  persons,  nearly  all  worklngmen. 

September  1.— A  Bowl  at  Cleveland  causes  damage 
estimated  at  mor«  than  tSOD.OOO. 

September  3.— A  trade -union  congress  meeto  at 
Swansea,  Wales. 

September  4.— The  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference 
opens  In  London  (see  page  4461. 

September  6.— The  yscht  ColwmhUi  is  selected,  In 
preference  to  the  CotMHtHlton,  to  defend  the  j4merlca'« 
Cup  against  ShamTock  II. 

September  9.— The  annual  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  is  opened  at  Cleveland. 

September  11.— A  Are  at  St.  Johns,  N.  F..  causes  the 
low  of  two  lives  and  tSOO.OOO  damage.  ...Tbe  British 
Association  for  the  AdvsJicement  of  Science  meets  at 
Glasgow. 

September  18.— News  la  brought  by  the  steamer  Erili 
to  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  that  Lieutenant  Peary 


August  31.— A  train  is  blown 
up  and  burned  by  the  Boers  iu 
the  Transvaal ;  Colonel  Vande- 
leur  and  Q  men  are  killed  and  17 
wounded. 

September  S.— General  De  Wet 
Issues  a  proclamation  that  all 
British  troops  found  in  tbe 
Orange  River  Colony  after  Sep- 
tember 19  will  be  shot. 

September 6.— Lord  Kitchener 
reports  that  the  British  troops 
have  killed,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured Lotter's  entire  commando 
south  of  Petersburg  ;  the  Brit- 
bh  casualties  are  10  killed  and  8 
wounded. 

September  a— General  Metb- 
uen  Is  engaged  with  van  Too- 
der  and  Delarey  la  the  Great 
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Auguit  96.— Dr.  Thomas  M.  Markoe,  professor  emer- 
itus of  burger;  at  Columbia  University,  83. 

August   27.— Joaquin    Godoy,   Chilean   minlBter   to 

Branil Gen.  Fabius  J.  Mead,  a  veteran  otthe  Civil 

War,  82. 

August  38.— John  R.  Thomas,  a  prominent  Nev  York 
architect,  53. 

August  211.— En-Gov.  Charles  A.  Basiel,  ot  New 
Hampsbire,  «). 

AuKUat  30.— BrlK.-Gen.  William  Ludlow,  U.S.A.,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain,  AS. 

JobnD.  Laukeuau,  the  Philadelphia  philanthropist, 

84. 

August  ai.-Lorimer  Stoddard,  the  playwright  — 
Dr.  Morris  C.  Sutphen,  inatructor  lu  Latin  at  the  Johua 
Hopkins  Uuiveratty. 


COUMINDEK-IN-CHIBF  S.  A..    LORD  KITCHENER    (rSadlDS 

latest  newB  from  Entrland):  "HauBeupI  Orouse  plentiful  I 
Yac^liUTBclnB  la  rull  Bwiugl  I  wonder  when  we  shall  get 
uur  holiday  ?  "—From  Punch  (London). 

has  rounded  the  Arctic  archipelago  and  reached  the 
most  northern  known  land.. ..The  st«el  strike  is  de- 
clnmd  off  at  Joliet,  111. 

September  14. — A  statue  to  John  Ericsson,  designer 

of  the  Af oil  (tor.  Is  unveiled  at  Stockholm On  account 

ot  President  McKinley's  death,  the  international  yacht 
races  for  the  A  merica's  cup,  scheduled  to  begin  on 
September  21,  are  postponed  five  days. 

September  16.— The  Duke  and  Ducheaa  ot  Cornwall 
and  York  are  welcomed  at  Quebec. 

September  IB.- Sixty-seven  lives  are  lost  by  the  foun- 
dering ot  the  British  torpedo  boat  Cobra  oB  the  Lin- 
colnshire coast. 

September  90. — Lord  Rosebery  unveils  the  statue  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great  at  Winchester.  England,  in  con- 
neutlon  with  the  millenary  celebration. 
OBITUARY. 

August  30.— Seflor  Carlos   Morla   Vicuna,    Chilean 

minister  to  the  United  States,  5T M.  Albert  Nyssens, 

late  Belgian  minister  of  industry,  4&....Prof.  Karl 
Weinold,  ot  Berlin  University,  77. 

August  22.- Chief  Justice  Sir  George  William  Bur- 
ton, ot  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal,  83 Ex-Con- 
gressman Isaac  W.  Van  Schaick,  ot  ^[ilwaukee,  Wis., 
84. 

August  33.— Gen.  Sir  Charles  Reirt,  81. 

August  341— Gunnar  Wennerberg,  the  Swedish  poet 

and  composer,  84 Col.  P.  T.  Woodfln,  governor  of 

the  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton,  Va.,  61. 

August  35.— Roliert  G.  Evans,  United  States  dis- 
trict-attorney for  Minnesota,  47. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


September  3.— Henry  C,  DuraniS,  a  pioneer  citizen  o( 
Chicago,^ 

September  3.— Samuel  Porter,  anid  to  be  the  oldest 
living  Yale  graduate.  91  —  Rev.  Moses  Harvey,  New- 
foundland bistorian  and  scientist,  81. 

Septemlwr  4.— Dr.  Ijewis  G.  Janen,  a  famous  writer 

and   lecturer   on   ethiml    philosophy,    57 Rev.    Dr. 

William  H.  De  Pny,  editor  and  author,  80 William 

lirtHbnne  Dicic,  the  New  York  publinher,  74.. ..Ex- 
Congressman  William  Copeland  Wallace,  of  New  York, 
45. 

September   8.— Dr.    Joliannes   von   Miquel,    former 

PruR-tian  minister  of  flnnnce,  T2 Herman  O.  Armour, 

tlie  'Sev  York  pork  and  produce  merchant,  64. 

September  13.— Eugene  Diaz,  the  French  comiMxiar, 
61.... Gilbert K.  Harroun.  treasurer  of  Union  College, 
C>. 

September  14.  — William  McKinley.twetity-flrthPresi- 
deut  of  the  United  States,  GS  (see  pages  414-432). 

September  15.— James  Hooker  Hamersley,  of  New 
York  City,  57. 

September  16.— Bishop  Henry  Benjamin  \Vhipple,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  T9  —  Calderon  Cap- 
lisle,  a  well-knovfn  Washington  lawyer,  BO. 

September  18.— Mrs.  Mary  Churchill  Hungerford,  con- 
tributor to  Americiiu  newspapers  and  magazines 

Maj.  Hiram  Paulding,  grandson  of  one  of  the  captors 

of  Major  Andr^  TO James  G.  Batterson,  of  Hartford, 

Conn.,  bnilderot  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 


September   20.— Ex  Congressman    George   West,    of 

BallNton,  N.  Y.,  78 Charles  C.  Delmonico,  managing 

proprietor  of  the  Delmonico  restaurants  of  New  York 

City,  40. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  and  gatherings  have 
Ijeen  announced  for  this  month  : 

Religious.- The  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip, 
at  Pittsburg,  October  Bl-November  8  ;  the  Universalist 
General  Convention,  at  Buffalo,  October  18-38;  the 
Christisn  and  Missionary  Alliance,  at  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 3-13  ;  the  Triennia!  Convention  of  the  Prot^iStatit 
Episcopal  Church,  at  San  Francisco,  October  3  (see 
page  4401 :  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  at  Hartford,  Conn..  October  8-11  ; 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  at  Oak  Park, 
111.,  October  32-25:  the  National  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  at  Portland,  Maine,  October 
IS^ItJ;  the  Amerinan  Christian  Missionary  Society, 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  10-17;  the  General 
Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  at  Lima,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tober 10. 

Industrial  and  CosiMEitciAL.— The  Road  Masters' 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  at  Washington, 
1>.  C,  October  8-10;  the  National  Rlvermen's  Associa- 
tion, at  Baltimore,  October  8-9 ;  the  Actuarial  Society 
of  America,  Boston,  October  34-36 ;  the  Inlemationnl 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  at  St.  Louis,  Octo- 
lier  31 :  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drnggists.  at 
BulTslo,  October  8-11  ;  the  National  Hardware  Associa- 
tion, at  Buffalo.  October  14  ;  the  American  Warehouse- 
men's Association,  at  Buffalo,  October  16-18 ;  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Cougressi,  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  October 
1-10;  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  October  14-19. 


RailihiAd.— The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  at 
San  Frauclsco,  October  14;  the  Railway  Superintend- 
ents' of  Bridges  anil  Buildings'  Association,  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  October  15 ;  the  American  Railway  Association,  at 
St.  Louis,  October  3S ;  the  Railway  Signaling  Club,  st 
Buffalo,  Octol>er  8  ;  the  American  Society  of  Railroad 
Superintendents,  ?t  Buffalo,  October  16  ;  the  American 
Street  Railway  Association,  at  New  York  City.  October 
9-11  ;  the  American  Associatiou  of  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agents,  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  October  15. 

Patriotic. — The  National  Union  Veterans'  Encamp- 
ment, at  Chicago,  October  15-17;  the  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  October  8  ;  the  Medal  of  Honor  Legion,  at  BuHalo, 
October  9-10;  the  Union  Veterans'  Ijegion  National 
Encampment,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  October  7-12 :  the 
I.iadiea' Union  Veterans' Legion  National  Encampment, 
at  the  same  place,  October  8. 

Miscellaneous.— The  Yale  Bicentennial,  at  New 
Haven,  October  20-33;  the  Pan-American  Congress, 
City  of  Mexico,  October  32 ;  the  National  Spiritualists' 
Association,  at  Washington,  D,  C,  Octolier  15-18  ;  the 
American  Humane  Association,  at  Buffalo.  October 
15-lT;  the  Seventh  Congress  of  Teachers  in  High 
Schools  Without  l.atin,  at  Marburg,  Hense-Nassau, 
Prussia,  October  7-8 ;  the  American  Asiatic  Associa- 
tion, at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  17  ;  the  National  House- 
hold Economic  Association,  at  Buffalo,  October  15-17; 
and  the  American  Society  of  .Municipal  Improvement, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  October  1-4. 


THE   LAST  DAYS  OF   PRESIDENT   M'KINLEY. 

HIS    VISIT    TO    BUFFALO,    THE    TRAGEDY,    AND    THE    NATION'S 
MOURNING. 

BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


covered  from  an  illness  which  carried  her  to  the 
very  portals  of  the  grave  ;  she  was  now  stronger 
than  she  had  been  for  several  years.  His  own 
health  was  most  escellent ;  the  strain  and  stress 
of  two  Presidential  campaigns,  and  of  nearly  four 
years  of  unremitting  toil  in  the  executive  chair — 
probably  tlie  most  trying  post  to  be  found  in  all 
the  world — had  left  no  marks  upon  him.  All 
his  family  and  private  affairs  were  in  a  most  de- 
sirable condition.  Thanks  to  economy  and  good 
management,  he  had  recovered  from  the  financial 
disaster  which  a  few  years  before  left  him  bank- 
rupt, and  had  now  a  modest  but  sufGcient  com- 
petijiicy.  He  was  able  to  look  forward  with  fond 
anticipations  to  liis  retirement  from  public  life, 
and  could  see  therein  the  probability  of  many 
years  of  quiet,  dignitied  happiness. 

"When  the  President  went  to  Buffalo  be  was, 
as  a  public  man,  at  the  zenith  of  his  fanie. 
He  felt  that  he  had  had  great  work  to  do,  and 
that  he  had  done  it  well.  He  knew  the  estimate 
the  world  was  placing  upon  him  and  his  achieve- 


P RESIDENT  MCKINLEY  arrived  in  Buffalo 
Septemher  4.  He  was  in  good  health  and 
excellent  spirits.  For  a  month  he  had  been  at 
his  home  in  Canton,  resting,  enjoying  relief  from 
most  of  the  cares  of  his  ofBce.  During  this  four 
weeks'  holiday  he  had  mingled  with  his  old 
friends  and  neighbors.  He  hail  walked  about 
the  streets  of  Canton  and  taken  long  drives  in 
the  country.  He  had  taken  especial  pleasure  in 
visiting  his  farm,  a  few  mitee  froin  Canton  ;  and 
whenever  he  could  get  some  old  friend  in  the 
carriage  by  his  side  he  found  keen  delight  in 
extended  excursions  and  protracted  conversations. 
h\iT  this  brief  season  he  thi'ew  off,  as  far  as  pos- 
sihle,  the  consciousness  of  being  President,  and 
became  again  the  simple  American  gentleman.  I 
have  been  told  by  Judge  Day,  Senator  Hanna, 
and  other  friends  who  visited  and  rode  and 
talked  with  Ihe  President  at  this  time  that  it  was 
the  happiest  period  of  his  life.     His  wife  had  re- 
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menta,  and  he  was  content  tlierewitb.  He  had 
grown  aiD&zingly  since  he  Grst  took  hold  of  the 
reins  of  government,  and  be  was  conscious  and 
properly  proud  of  this  growth.  Ke  knew  tliat 
he  had  piloted  the  country  througli  a  stormy 
period,  and  had  piloted  it  so  well  that  even  his 
political  opponents  had  little  criticism  to  offer. 
He  was  aware  that  more  than  any  otlier  President 
since  Washington  be  had  softened  the  rancor  ot 
party  opposition  ;  that  he  was  liked  and  tnisted 
by  all  the  people  ;  tliat  the  last  remnants  of  sec- 
tionalism bad  disappeared  under  his  gentle  min- 
istrations ;  that  tlie  people  were  more  united  in 
spirit,  in  good-will,  in  optimistic  outlook,  than 
they  liad  ever  been  before.  These  things  llie 
President  often  spoke  of  to  his  intimate  friends  ; 
he  found  keen  satisfaction  in  tijem, — not  in  any 
egotistic  or  vain  spirit,  but  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  much  for  bis  country,  for  its 
material  prosperity,  for  the  uplifting  of  his  peo- 
ple to  a  Jiiglier  and  better  view.  He  was  prouder 
o(  this  than  of  any  of  his  other  acliievements. 

He  knew,  too,  that  the  world's  estimate  of 
him  had  changed.  He  knew  that  be  had  grown 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Though  by  instinct 
and  training  bis  horizon  bad  in  earlier  years 
been  virtually  bordered  by  the  frontiers  of  the 


United  States,  though  domestic  affairs  had  then 
engrossed  his  thougbts,  the  Presidency  had 
broadened  him.  Circumstances  had  made  his 
administration  a  world  activity  instead  of  a 
purely  domestic  concern.  He  bad  met,  and 
met  successfully,  all  these  problems  coming  from 
witliout.  He  liad  risen  to  his  opportunities.  He 
bad  done  as  well  in  tJie  international  as  in  the 
purely  national  field.  He  had  failed  in  nothing. 
He  hail  impressed  himself  so  favorably  upon  the 
nations  that  tlieir  respect  for  him  as  man  and 
loader,  their  respect  for  tbe  Government  and  the 
people  whose  spokesman  he  was,  had  visibly 
beiglitened.  Mr.  McKinley  found  natural  and 
proper  satisfaction  in  tbe  consciousness  that  be 
bad  been  able  to  take  tliis  high  place  in  the 
world's  esteem,  tliat  tlie  earlier  estimate  of  him 
as  a  man  of  single  idea  and  of  wholly  insular 
view  had  given  way  to  a  broader  appreciation. 
He  was  especially  pleased  with  the  knowledge 
that  in  one  international  episode — tliat  of  China 
— he  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hay,  had 
been  able  to  pitch  the  world's  concert  in  a  higher 
key,  and  to  make  the  United  States  the  nioral 
leader  of  tbe  nations. 

Thus,    Mr.    McKinley   went  to    Buffalo    in    a 
most  happy  frame  of  mind.      He  was  not  una- 


(Th»  d&T  before  the  tragedy.   The  President  Is 
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ware  of  liis  plienomenal  popularity,  and  lie  was 
human  enough  to  like  the  incense  of  that  ver- 
dict of  "  well  lioue  "  expressed  in  the  plaudits  of 
the  people  without  regard  to  party  lines.  Ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  liim  were  these  evidences 
th&t  the  masses  had  responded  Co  ins  teachings 
and  his  esaiiiple,  that  the  gospel  of  kindliness, 
of  faith  in  America  and  Americans,  ot  hopefnl- 
nese  and  work,   of  meeting    responsibilities    in 


American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  he  had  decided 
to  mark  as  something  more  than  a.  holiday,  some- 
thing more  tlian  an  agreeable  season  of  mingling 
with  the  people. 

President  McKinley  and  his  party  were  received 
at  Buffalo  with  ample  demonstration  of  popular 
affection.  But  ho  lost  no  time  in  speaking  the 
words  which  he  had  cotne  to  speak,  the  words 
which  were  to  point  the  way  to  his  future  poli- 
cies. It  was  characteristic  of  Mr..  McKinley  to 
seize  this  opportunity.  It  had  ever  been  a  favor- 
ite metiiod  of  his  to  test  public  opinion  as  to  any 
new  departure  before  entering  practically  upon  it. 
He  trusted  tiie  people,  and  believed  they  had  a 
right  to  know  in  advance  the  intentions  ot  their 
leadere.  It  was  a  part  of  his  creed  that  without 
popular  approval  our  statesmen  can  do  nothing  ; 
with  it,  they  can  do  almost  anything.  So  he  de- 
livered his  now  famous  Buffalo  speech.  It  was 
heard  around  the  world.  It  ronsed  the  nations 
as  it  roused  our  own  people.  Throughout  Chria- 
tendom  one  expression  of  his  caught  the  imagi- 
nations of  men — ''Uoil  and  man  have  linked  the 
nations  together.  No  nation  can  longer  be  in- 
different to  any  other.''  This  gospel  of  com- 
mercial amity  and  of  peaceful  riv^ry,  this  recog- 


(PreBident  McKlnler  weu  a  tneat  at  Mr.  Mllburn's  house.) 

whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  might  arise, 
of  a  growing  ration  that  must  rise  to  its  oppor- 
tunities as  to  its  duties,  had  fallen  upon  fertile 
soil.  So  far  as  his  individual  outlook  was  con- 
cerned, he  felt  a  new  confidence.  He  had  only 
entered  upon  his  second  term.  He  had  a  united 
people  behind  him.  He  had  voluntarily  thrust 
aside  once  for  all  the  temptation  to  stand  for  a 
third  term.  He  had  so  cleared  the  way  that 
diiring  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  Presi- 
dency which  i-eniained  to  him  he  could  enter 
upon  new  efforts  to  promote  the  pi-osperity  and 
add  to  the  strength  of  his  country  without  sub- 
jecting himself  to  the  slijrhtest  suspicion  of  self- 
seeking.  At  last,  as  he  often  remarked  to  his 
friends,  he  was  to  lie  President  as  he  wanted  to 
be.  He  had  now  no  need  of  fearing  foe  or  of 
rewarding  friends.  He  was  independent,  un- 
restrained, free-handed.  Already  he  was  laying 
plana  for  the  future.     This  visit    to    the   Pan- 


(.Seoretarr  to  tbe  President.) 

nition  of  the  golden  rule  in  the  relations  of 
nations,  coming  from  the  lijwof  William  McKin- 
ley, the  former  apostle  ot  protection,  naturally 
startled  the  many  who  did  not  know  how  rapidly 
and   how  splendidly   his  philosophy  had  broad- 
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eaed.  But  it  was  do  surprise  to  those  who  had 
watched  the  development  of  tl)is  masterful  op- 
portunist, this  leader  who  had  ehown  his  power 
to  lift  up  othere  in  the  way  he  lifted  himself.  It 
was  no  revelation  to  those  who  kuew  that  his 
greatest  pride  was  felt  in  the  unification  of  his 
own  people,  and  that  now  his  fondest  ambition 
was  to  apply  the  same  spirit  to  world  relations, 
primarily  for  the  good  of  America,  nltimatelyfor 
the  good  of  all  nations. 

In  view  of  what  happened  a  few  hours  later, 
with  its  lamentable  sequel,  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  President  look  upon  that  Buffalo  address 
as  the  farewell  of  William  McKinley.  They  say 
it  reads  like  a  benediction.  They  do  not  pretend 
that  its  author  had  any  premonition  of  his  com 
ing  fate  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  sure  he  was 
full  of  hope,  of  confidence,  of  determination  to 
go  on  with  his  great  work — that  he  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  he  should  be  able  during 
the  next  three  years  to  secure  great  results. 
But  some  inspiration  imist  have  guided  him, 
they  think,  to  make  his  final  utteraiice!^  an  ap- 
peal for  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  for 
an  end  of  ungenerous  rivalries,  an  end  of  wars 
and  strife.  How  deeply  concerned  the  fated 
President  was  for  the  success  of  his  new  world 
policy  of  amity  and  peace  may  be  judged  by  an 
incident  of  a  few  days  later,  highly  pathetic  in 
light  of  events.     After  the  wounded  President 


had  to  some  extent  recovered  hie  strength,  be 
asked  the  surgeons  for  the  morning  newspapers. 

"It's  a  tittle  tooearly  for  that,  Mr.  President," 
said  Dr.  Mann. 

"Ob,  I  didn't  want  to  read  what  the  papers 
print  about  this  affair, "  replied  the  patient;  "I 
wanted  to  see  how  the  world  is  taking  my 
speech. " 

But  the  fates  were  contrary  ;  the  end  came, 
the  eyes  closed  in  the  long  sightlessness,  and 
President  McKinley  never  knew  how  his  farewell 
woixis  stirred  and  cheered  the  world. 

The  day  after  the  delivery  of  liis  speech,  or 
Friday,  September  6 — a  dark  day  in  the  Ameri- 
can calendar — President  McKinley  visited  Niag- 
ara Falls.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley and  the  meinbei-s  of  the  cabinet.  Those 
who  were  with  the  President  on  this  occasion 
say  they  had  never  seen  him  in  happier  mood. 
His  sun  was  shining  brightly  that  day.  He  was 
at  peace  with  himself  and  with  all  the  world. 
The  following  week  he  was  planning  to  spend 
with  his  old  friend.  Senator  Hanna,  at  Cleve- 
land. To  this  visit  he  was  looking  forwaM  with 
fondest  anticipation.  It  b  certainly  a  pleasant 
thing  to  know  that  on  this  day  the  President  was 
yearning  to  be  among  his  oldest  and  earliest 
friends.  At  Mr.  Hanna's  house  he  was  to  meet 
and  sup  with  a  number  who  had  seen  little  of 
him  in  these  later,  strenuous  days.      Best  of  all, 
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one  or  two  between  whom  and  liimself  a  small 
cloud  of  misunderstanding  had  arisen  were  now 
to  take  his  hand  again.  The  clouds  were  to  be 
rolled  away.  There  was  to  be  complete  recon- 
ciliation. Thoughts  of  tliese  things  were  upper- 
most in  his  mind  this  day  ;  he  often  spoke  of 
them.  His  sweet  nature  was  never  sweeter  than 
in  these  last  hours  of  health  and  strength.  His 
tenderness  toward  his  wife  was  never  better 
shown  than  during  this  holiday  excursion.  He 
was  not  content  to  view  any  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  unless  she  were  by  his  side.  While  on 
the  inclined  railway,  going  down  into  Niagara 
Gorge,  Mr.  McKinley  turqed  every  moment,  with 
an  anxious  look  upon  his  face,  to  learn  if  Mrs. 
McKinley  was  inconvenienced  by  the  novel  and 
somewhat  startling  descent.  When  assured  that 
instead  of  being  frightened  she  was  greatly  en- 
joying it,  his  eyes  lighted  with  satisfaction,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  did  he  permit  himself,  to 
gaze  uninterruptedly  at  the  beauties,  of  nature  v 
all  about  hijm. /^ 

This  sixth  day  of  September  the  President 
was  almost  as  light-hearted  as  a  boy.  As  man, 
as  husband,  as  head  of  the  state,  as  leader  of  his 
people,  he  was  more  than  content.  He  felt  the 
thrill  of  his  success,  of  his  opportunities,  of  his 
power  for  good.  He  may  not  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  fact,  but  at  this  moment  he  was 
without  doubt  the  best- beloved  man  in  all  the 
world.  The  millions  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
affection  and  trust  vastly  exceeded  in  number 
and  excelled  in  devotion  the  millions  who  looked 
up  to  any  other  living  man.  His  power  for  good 
without  doubt  surpassed  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  leadership  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion among  the  nations.  Yet  at  this  moment 
there  was  lurking  upon  the  Exposition  grounds 
at  Buffalo  a  human  viper  planning  to  strike  down 
this  lofty  spirit,  to  destroy  this  superb  man.  Of 
all  the  thousands  of  people  upon  those  grounds, 
this  one  was  perhaps  the  most  insignificant  in 
physical  and  mental  equipment,  in  character,  in 
capacity — a  mere  worm  crawling  in  the  dust. 
Yet  he  had  in  his  perverted  heart  the  venomous 
purpose,  held  in  his  hand  the  tiny  instrument, 
which  were  to  set  the  world  a- weeping. 

The  special  train  from  Niagara  Falls  arrived 
at  the  Exposition  grounds  about  3:30  o'clock. 
Mrs.  McKinley  was  sent  away  in  a  carriage  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Milburn,  president  of  the  Ex- 
position, where  the  President  and  his  wife  were 
guests.  Then  the  President,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Milburn,  Secretary  Cortelyou,  and  others, 
drove  to  the  Temple  of  Music,  where  it  had  been 
arranged  the  President  was  to  hold  a  public  re- 
ception. Twenty  thousand  people  were  gathered 
in  front  of  the  building,  and  as  they  saw  the  well- 


known  face  they  set  up  a  mighty  shout  of  wel- 
come.    The  President  bowed  to  right  and  leh 
and  smiled.     Then  the  great  organ  in  the  Ten^- 
ple  pealed  forth  the  national  air,  and  the  throngs 
fell  back  from  the  entrance,  that  the  President 
might  pass.     Inside   the  building,  a  space  had 
been  cleared  for  the  Presidential  party  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  permitted  to  enter  one  door,  pass  by  the 
President,  and  emerge  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
auditorium.     Usually  a   secret- service,  ^ent  is 
stationed  by  the  President's  sidfe  when  he  receives 
the  public,  but  on  this  occasion  President  Mil- 
bum   stood   at   the  President's  left.     Secretary 
Cortelyou  was  at  his  right,  and  a  little  to  the 
rear.     Opposite  the  President  was  Secret  Service 
Officer  Ireland.    Eight  or  ten  feet  away  was  Offi- 
cer Foster.     When   all  was  ready,   the  line  of 
people  was  permitted  to  move,  each  one  pausing 
to  shake  the  hand  of  the  President.     He  beamed 
upon  them  all  in  his  courtly  way.     VWen  on^ 
stranger' timidly  pefmlfted  himself  to  be  pushed 
along  without  a  greeting,  the  Presiilent  called 
out,  smilingly,  <<Hold  on,  there;  give  me  your 
hand."     Mr.  McKinley  would  never  permit  any 
one  to  go  past  him  without  a  handshake.     He 
was  particularly  gracious  to  the  children  and  to 
timid  women.     Here,  as  we  have  often  seen  him 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  he  patted  little 
girls  or  boys  on  the  head  or  cheek  and  smiled  at 
them  in  his  sweet  way.    A  woman  and  a  little  girl 
had  just  passed,  and  were  looking  back  at  the  Pres- 
ident, proud  of  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he 
had  greeted  them.     Next  came  a  tall,  powerful 
negro — Parker.     After  Parker,  a  slight,  boyish 
figure,  a  face  bearing  marks  of  foreign  descent, 
a  smooth,  youthful  face,   with  nothing  sinister 
to  be  detected  in  it.     No  one  had  suspected  this 
innocent-looking  boy  of  a  murderous  purpose. 
He  had  his  right  hand  bound  up  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  this  had  been  noticed  by  both  of  the 
secret-service  men  as  well  as  by  others.     But  the 
appearance    in   a  reception    line   of  men   with 
wounded  and  bandaged  hands  is  not  uncommon. 
In  fact,  one  had  already  passed  along  the  line. 
Many  men  carried  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands, 
for  the  day  was  warm. 

So  this  youth  approached.  He  was  met  with 
a  smile.  The  President  held  out  his  hand  ;  but 
it  was  not  grasped.  Supporting  his  bandaged 
right  hand  with  his  left,  the  assassin  fired  two 
bullets  at  the  President.  The  first  passed  through 
the  stomach  and  lodged  in  the  back.  The  second, 
it  is  believed,  struck  a  button  on  the  Presidents 
waistcoat  and  glanced  therefrom,  making  an 
abrasion  upon  the  sternum.  The  interval  between 
the  two  shots  was  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely  meas- 
urable. As  the  second  shot  rang  out,  Detective 
Foster  sprang  forwai'd  and  intercepted  the  hand 
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of  the  assassin,  who  was  endeavoving  to  fire  a 
third  bullet  into  his  victim.  The  President  did 
not  fall.  He  was  at  once  supported  by  Mr.  Mil- 
burn,  by  Detective  Geary,  and  by  Secretary  Cor- 
telyou.  Before'  turning,  he  raised  himself  on 
tiptoe  and  cast  upon  the  miserable  wretch  before 
him,  who  was  at  that  moment  in  the  clutches  of 
a  number  of  men,  a  look  which  none  who  saw 
it  can  ever  forget.  It  appeared  to  say,  '^  You 
miserable,  why  should  you  shoot  me?  What 
have  I  done  to  you  ?  "  It  was  the  indignation 
of  a  gentleman,  of  a  great  soul,  when  attacked 
by  a  ruffian.  A  few  drops  of  blood  spurted  out 
»nd  fell  on  the  President's  waistcoat.  At  once 
the  wounded  man  was  led  to  a  chair,  into  which 
he  sank.  His  collar  was  removed  and  his  shirt 
opened  at  the  front.  Those  about  him  fanned 
him  with  their  hats.  Secretary  Cortelyon  bent 
over  his  chief,  and  Mr.  McKinley  whispered, 
"Cortelyou,  be  careful.  Tell  Mrs.  McKinley 
gently." 

A  struggle  ensued  immediately  between  the 
assassin  and  those  about  him.  Detective  Foster 
not  only  intercepted  the  arm  of  the  murderer, 
and  prevented  the  firing  of  a  third  shot  from 
the  revolver  concealed  in  the  handkerchief,  but 
he  planted  a  blow  square  upon  the  assassin's 
face      Even  after  be  fell,  Czolgosz  endeavored 


to  twist  about  anil  fire  again  at  the  President. 
Mr.  Foster  threw  himself  upon  the  wretch. 
Parker,  the  colored  man,  struck  him  almost  at 
the  same  instant  that  Foster  did.  Indeed,  a 
half-dozen  men  were  trying  to  beat  and  strike 
the  murderer,  and  they  were  so  thick  about  him 
that  tbey  struck  one  another  in  their  excitement. 
A  private  of  the  artillery  corps  at  one  moment 
had  a  bayonet'Sword  at  the  neck  of  Czolgosz, 
and  would  have  driven  it  home  had  not  Detect- 
ive Ireland  held  his  arm  and  begged  him  not 
to  shed  blood  there  before  the  President.  Just 
then  the  President  raised  his  eyes,  saw  what 
was  going  on,  and  with  a  slight  motion  of  bis 
right  band  toward  bis  assailant,  exclaimed  : 

"Let  no  one  hurt  him," 

While  the  guards  were  driving  the  people  out' 
of  the  building,  Secretary  Cortelyou  asked  the 
President  if  be  felt  any  pain.  Mr.  McKinley 
slipped  bis  hand  through  his  shirt-front  and 
pressed  his  fingers  against  his  breast.  "  I  feel  a 
sharp  pain  here,"  he  said.  On  withdrawing  his 
band  he  saw  that  the  ends  of  bis  fingers  were  red 
wiih  blood.  The  President  closed  his  lips  tightly, 
but  made  no  outcry.  His  head  sank  back  upon 
the  arm  of  his  faithful  secretary ;  he  appeared 
drowsy.  At  this  moment  Amoassador  Aspiroz, 
of  Mexico,  forced  his  way  to  the  wounded  man's 
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side,  and  in  bis  excitement  cried :  "Oh,  God, 
my  President,  are  yon  ahot  ? "  Tbe  President 
roused  bimeelf  and  smiled  sadly  into  the  face  of 
the  ambassador.  "  Yes,  I  believe  I  am,"  he  re- 
plied, faintly.  His  head  aank  back  a(;ain,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  Suddenly  straightening  up 
in  his  chair,  he  gripped  its  arms  tightly  and 
thrust  bis  feet  straiglit  out  before  him  with  a 
quick,  nervous  movement.  Thus  be  sat  till  the 
ambulance  arrived. 

The  assassin  was  quickly  taken  away  by  the 
police  and  the  detectives.  By  a  ruse  and  quick 
work,  they  managed  to  place  liim  in  a  cell  before 
tbe  maddened  people  could  rend  him  in  pieces. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  placed  on  a  stretcher  and 
carried  out  to  the  ambulance.  "When  the  people 
saw  their  President  on  this  bed  of  pain  they  wept 
and  sobbed,  A  deep  groan,  a  wave  of  pity, 
jjrief,  horror,  anger,  swept  through  tbe  throng. 
Tlie  automobile  ambulance  quickly  carried  the 
wounded  President  to  the  Exposition  hospital. 
On  tiie  way  thither  he  reached  inside  his  waist- 
'coat,  as  if  feeling  for  something,  found  it,  and 
remarked  to  Detective  Foster:  "That  feels 
like  a  bullet.  Is  it  a  bullet?"  Mr.  Poster 
placed  his  fingers  upon  tbe  spot  and  replied  : 
"It  is  a  bullet,  Mr.  President."  "Well,"  said 
the  wounded  man,  "it  is  only  one."  When  the 
Fresidunt's  clothing  was  removed  at  tbe  hospital 
this  bullet  dropped  to  tlie  floor.  Mr.  Foster 
picked  it  up,  and  now  has  it  in  his  possession,  a 
grim  reminder  of  the  tragedy. 

On  the  way  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  McKinley 
whispered  to  Secretary  Cortelyou  :   "  Be  careful 


of  the  doctors.  I  leave  all  that  to  you."  The 
wounded  President  must  have  had  in  mind  the 
professional  unpleasantness  connected  with  the 
Garfield  case.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Garfield  and  of  Mi-s,  Garfield.  From  the  lips  of 
the  latter  he  had  often  heard  the  sad  story  of 
those  lonfr,  bard  weeks  in  1881,  when  the  master 
of  the  White  House  lay  dying  without  faith  in 
the  treatment  which  was  given  him,  convinced 
he  was  going  to  die,  feeling  helpless  and  fated. 
Arriving  at  the  hospital,  Secretary  Cortelyou 
soon  had  opportunity  to  assume  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility which  circumstances  and  the  words 
of  his  chief  had  thrust  upon  him.  It  was  at  4:12 
o'clock  that  tbe  assassin  fired  his  shot*.  At4:3j 
the  President  lay  upon  the  operating- table  ;  his 
clothing  had  been  removed  ;  morphine  had  been 
administered  hypodermically,  relieving  nerve 
strain.  All  was  in  readiness  for  an  operation  ; 
but  who  should  perform  it  7  Into  what  hands 
should  this  precious  hfe  be  committed  7  It  was 
a  crucial  moment  for  Secretary  Cortelyou.  Many 
surgeons  had  been  telephoned  for.  Others  who 
chanced  to  be  upon  the  Exposition  grounds  at 
the  moment  volunteered  tlieir  services.  "You 
know  all  these  men,"  said  Mr,  Cortelyou  to 
President  Milburn  ;  "when  the  right  one  arrives, 
tell  me."  Dr.  Herman  Mynter  was  tbe  first  to 
arrive,  bringing  with  him  Dr.  Eugene  Wasdin, 
of  the  marine  hospital  service.  Dr.  Mynter 
said  an  immediate  operation  was  necessary.  A 
few  minutes  after  5,  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann, 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
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Mr,  Milburn  whispered  to 
"That's  the  man  for  the 


reached  the  hospital. 
Secretary  Cortelyou, 
operation. " 

The  question  llien  arose  whether  the  operation 
should  be  performed  immediately,  or  whether  it 


(Mr.  MoKlnley's  family  physician.) 

ehould  await  the  coming  of  Dr.  Roswell  Park, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Surgeons 
and  medical  director  of  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position.    Dr.  Park  was  at  Niagara  Falls.    When 


the  telegram  reached  him  he  was  performing  an 
operation.  With  the  knife  in  his  hand,  he  turned 
to  his  assistant  and  said  :  "  I  can  finish  this  alone. 
Now  go  and  arrange  a  special  train  for  Buffalo." 
Two  hours  must  elapse  before  he  could  reach  the 
Exposition  hospital,  and  all  who  stood  about  the 
operating- table  on  wliich  lay  the  head  of  the  na' 
tion  turned  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  Cortelyou.  He 
consulted  with  Melville  Hanna,  a  brother  of  Sen- 
ator Haniia,  a  student  of  surgery  and  himself 
the  subject  of  three  operations  ;  John  N.  Scatch- 
erd,  vice-president  of  tlie  Buffalo  Exposition,  and 
one  or  two  others.  These  gentlemen  told  Mr. 
Cortelyou  to  go  ahead  ;  they  would  share  with 
him  the  responsibility.  Mr,  Cortelyou  then 
whispered  to  the  President,  and,  turning  to  Dr. 
Mann,  instructed  him  to  begin  tlie  operation. 

At  5 :20  o'clock,  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  after 
the  wound  was  inflicted,  Dr.  Wasdin  began  ad- 
ministering the  ether.  In  ten  minutes  the  Presi- 
dent was  well  under  its  influence.  Dr.  Mann 
then  made  an  incision  five  incites  long  perpen- 
dicular to  the  body,  through  the  bullet  wound, 
which  was  four  ini;lie8  below  t!io  left  nipjile  and 
an  inch  and  a,  half  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 
It  was  found  that  the  ball — of  .32  caliber — had 
passed  through  both  walls  of  the  stomach.  One 
of  the  physicians  present  at  the  operation  fur- 
nished the  following  technical  data  to  the  New 
York  Medical  Joumiil : 

A  piece  oC  clotb,  probslily  a  bit  of  undersbirt,  was 
found  In  the  track  o(  tbe  missile :  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  "punched  out"  by  the  ball.    Upon  opening  the 
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peritoneum,  a  bullet-hole  was  discovered  in  the  anterior 
central  portion  of  the  stomach.  This  viscus  was  drawn 
up  into  the  operation  wound,  and  the  perforation,  after 
examination,  was  closed  \Vith  a  double  row  of  silk 
sutures.  A  little  oozing  of  the  stomach-contents  had 
occurred  through  the  opening,  all  of  which  was  wiped 
away.  On  examination  of  the  dorsum  of  the  stomach, 
another  opening  was  found.  This  was  sutured  also. 
The  intestines  were  examined  for  wounds,  but  none 
were  found ;  these  were  wrapped  in  hot  moist  towels. 
A  further  search  for  the  missile  failed  to  find  it ;  but  it 
became  apparent  that  it  had  done  no  other  vital  dam- 
age, with  the  strong  probability  that  it  lost  itself  in 
the  thick  lumbar  muscles.  The  abdominal  cavity  was 
flushed  with  normal  salt  solution,  and  the  closure  be- 
gun. Seven  deep  silk  worm-gut  sutures  were  employed, 
and  catgut  was  placed  superficially  between  them.  At 
about  6 :  50  the  ansBSthetic  was  discontinued  and  the 
abdominal  bandage  applied.  The  President's  pulse  was 
now  122 ;  respiration,  22. 

Dr.  Park  arrived  before  the  operation  was  fin* 
ished  and  joined  the  stafE  as  consultant. 

The  wounded  President  was  at  once  taken  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Milburn.  Dr.  Rixey  un- 
dertook the  sad  task  of  conveying  the  news  to 
Mrs.  McKinley.  *  *  l^he  President  has  met  with 
an  accident — he  has  been  hurt/'  were  his  first 
words.  **  Tell  me  all — keep  nothing  from  me  I  " 
cried  Mrs.  McKinley;  '*I  will  be  brave — ^yes, 
I  will  be  brave  for  his  sake  !  "  Dr.  Rixey  then 
told  her  the  whole  story. 

At  once  a  thrill  of  anguish  and  horror  ran 
through  the  world.  Cablegrams  of  inquiry  and 
regret  from  all  governments  poured  in  upon  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.  King  Ed- 
ward, Emperor  William,  and  other  sovereigns 
sent  personal  messages.  Vice-President  Roose- 
velt, members  of  the  cabinet,  and  friends  of  the 
President  started  for  Buffalo  by  special  trains. 
Extra  editions  of  the  newspapers  were  issued 
that  evening  in  all  American  cities.  The  people 
remained  up  till  late  at  night,  surrounding  the 
bulletin  boards,  anxious  for  the  latest  tidings. 
Grief  was  universal  and  profound.  When  the 
people  finally  went  to  bed  that  night  it  was  with 
heavy  hearts.  They  believed  the  President  was 
fatally  wounded. 

The  assassm,  who  first  gave  his  name  as  Nie- 
man,  was  quickly  discovered  to  be  Leon  Czol- 
gosz,  a  Pole,  twenty-eigbt  years  of  age,  whose 
home  had  been  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  liis 
parents  were  found  to  be  hard-working,  well- 
meaning  people.  Tliey  were  horrified  at  the 
news  that  tlieir  son  had  murdered  the  President. 
The  assassin  made  no  other  confession  to  the 
police  than  the  simple  statement  that  he  was  an 
anarchist,  that  he  had  **  done  his  duty,"  and  that 
he  had  been  inspired  by  the  preachments  of 
Emma  Goldman,  whom  he  had  once  heard  lec- 
ture.    At  once   the  police  began  a  search  for 


Emma  Goldman,  and  a  few  days  later  she  was 
arrested  in  Chicago.  A  week  afterward  she  was 
released  on  bail,  and  at  this  writing  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  upon  which  she 
can  be  tried  and  convicted. 

For  several  days  the  newspapers  were  filled 
with  rumors  of  anarchistic  plots.  A  number  of 
arrests  were  made  in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 
The  Government  secret  service  and  the  chiefs  of 
police  threw  out  a  drag-net,  and  shadowed  or 
arrested  every  peraon  who  was  thought  likely  to 
have  had  any  connection  whatever  with  a  plot 
against  the  President.  Many  suspects  were  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  examination  by  the  ^*  sweat- 
box  "  process,  but  up  to  this  date,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  informed,  nothing  of  value  has  been 
elicited.  Among  Government  officials  and  the 
detectives  who  have  been  working  on  the  case 
there  is  a  strong  belief  that  the  assassin  had  no 
accomplices  ;.  that  he  was  a  youthful  and  zealous 
recruit  in  the  anarchistic  ranks  ;  that  his  head 
had  been  turned  by  the  rhetorical  vaporings  of 
the  anarchistic  speakers  and  writers,  and  that  he 
set  out,  alone,  secretly  and  unaided,  to  do  a  deed 
that  would  make  him  infamously  famous.  The 
police  authorities  in  Buffalo  did  their  part  to 
induce  the  assassin  to  confess.  They  alternately 
wheedled  and  abused  him  ;  they  set  traps  for 
him,  they  treated  him  with  great  severity  ;  but 
not  one  word  could  they  draw  from  the  stubborn 
wretch.  September  17,  Czolgosz  was  arraigned 
in  court  at  Buffalo.  Two  well-known  lawyers, 
Judges  Titus  and  Lewis,  were  assigned  by  the 
court  to  defend  the  accused,  and  they  reluctantly 
accepted  the  task  as  a  matter  of  duty.  One  of 
these  counsel  interviewed  the  prisoner  in  his 
cell,  but  was  compelled  to  announce  to  the  court 
that  he  could  get  no  information  whatever  from 
his  client.  The  trial  was  set  for  an  early  day, 
and  it  is  probable  that  within  two  months  from 
the  day  of  the  crime  the  assassin  will  have  been 
convicted  and  electrocuted.  There  appears  to 
be  no  doubt  of  his  sanity. 

There  speedily  arose  throughout  the  country  a 
great  outcry  against  anarchism.  Former  At- 
torney-General Miller  suggested  that  Congress 
enact  a  law  declaring  any  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  a  President  to  be  treason  ;  but  it  is  agreed  that 
such  a  law  would  have  to  be  preceded  by  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  During  the  days 
when  the  President's  recovery  seemed  probable, 
the  country  was  ill- content  with  the  prospect  that 
the  criminal  could  be  punished  only  by  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years,  that  to  be  computed  to  seven 
years  for  good  behavior.  Seven  years  for  shoot- 
ing down  the  gentle,  noble  President  I  It  was 
at  once  suggested  by  Attorney -General  Knox  that 
the  criminal  might  be  tried  on  three  counts,  as 
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tiad  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  at- 
tempted to  kill  Mr.  Henry  G.  Frick  in  Pittsburg  ; 
for  it  was  learned  that  Czolgosz  had  followed  the 
President  to  Niagara  Falls,  intending  to  shoot 
him  there,  and  had  also  tried  to  get  near  to  the 
President  on  the  Exposition  grounds  the  day  be- 
fore. Much  discussion  was  started  throughout 
the  country  as  to  the  best  means  of  deaUng  with 
anarchy  and  punishing  conspirators  ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  a  new  law,  to  be  framed  by  ex- 
Attomey-General  Griggs  and  present  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  is  likely  to  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress next  winter.  In  many  places  men  were 
roughly  treated  for  uttering  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  President,  and  in  Iowa,  it  was  reported, 
a  secret  society  had  been  formed  to  fight  fire  with 
fire — to  assaesinate  anarchistic  assassins. 

All  day  Saturday,  September  7,  great  anxiety 
and  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  world. 
By  nightfall  the  bulletins  had  become  more  en- 
couraging.    There   was   ground   for   hope    that 
the  President  might  recover.      Mrs.    McKinley 
was  permitted  to  see  her  husband,  and  their  in- 
terview was  o(  a  cheerful  nature,    considering 
the  circumstances.     The  President  tried  to  en- 
courage  her ;    she   bore  herself  well,    that   he 
might  not  be  distressed  on  her  account.     Mean- 
while, a  large  number  of  the  President's  rela- 
tives had  arrived  in  Buffalo,  as  well  as  the  Vice- 
President,    members   of   the 
cabinet,    and    other    distin- 
guished men.     The  Milburn 
house  had  in  an  instant  be- 
come the  center  of  the   na- 
tion's hopes  and  fears.   News- 
paper and   telegraph    head- 
quarters were  established 
across  the  street,  and  the  long 
vigil  waa  begun.     This  day, 
Senator    Hauna    and    other 
friends  of  the  President  con- 
cluded to  send  for  Dr.  Charles 
McBumey,    of    New   York. 
Beforedoing  so  they  consulted 
the  physicians  and  surgeons 
already  engaged  in  the  case, 
and  these  unanimously  and 
heartily   urged  that  Dr. 
McBurney  be  summoned  at 


Sunday  the  reports  became 
more  and  more  encouraging. 
Dr.  McBumey  arrived,  and 
after  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  patient  joined  the  other 
physicians  in  an  ofGcial  bulle- 
tin of  reassuring  character. 
The    New    York    surgeon's 


judgment  Lad  been  anxiously  awaited,  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation  ;  and  when  he  privately  told 
members  of  the  family,  cabinet  officers,  and  inti- 
mate friends  who  had  a  right  to  the  truth  that 
the  President  was  almost  sure  to  recover,  there 
waa  great  rejoicing.  This  verdict,  telegraphed 
throughout  the  world,  brought  relief  to  many 
millions  of  heavy  hearts.  Dr.  McBumey  warmly 
praised  the  treatment  of  the  case  up  to  the  hour 
of  his  arrival.  He  said  the  operation  had  been 
perfectly  performed,  and  that  the  promptness 
with  which  it  had  been  undertaken  had  doubtless 
saved  the  life  of  Mr.  McKinley.  Comment  was 
made  by  him  and  by  others  upon  the  fortunate 
circumstancii  that  the  shooting  took  place  at  the 
Exposition,  where  an  ambulance  was  within  call, 
and  where  within  a  few  minutes'  journey  stood  a 
complete  hospital,  with  every  appliance  known  to 
modem  surgery.  When  asked  if  the  President's 
age  were  not  against  him,  and  if  there  were  any 
known  cases  of  recovery  from  such  wounds  when 
the  patient  hau  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  Dr.  Mc- 
Bumey explained  that  in  vitality,  in  resisting 
power,  in  preservation  of  the  tissues  from  disin- 
tegration, Mr.  McKinley  had  led  so  good  and 
careful  a  life  that  ha  was  the  equal  of  the  aveiage 
man  of  forty-Gve  years  of  age.  This  Sunday  was 
a  day  of  prayer  for  the  wounded  President 
throughout  the  country,  and  when  these  cheerful 
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tidings  were  published  in  the  newspapers  next 
morning  it  did  seem  as  if  the  prayers  had  been 
answered  and  that  the  President  would  get  well. 

Monday,  the  news  was  still  better.  Secre- 
tary Cortelyou  issued  a  statement  declaring  that 
nothing  was  being  withlield  from  the  public  : 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  the  truth,  and 
should  have  it.  This  naturally  helped  to  restore 
public  confidence.  Announcement  was  made 
that  the  surgeons  had  decided  not  to  use  the 
X-ray  apparatus  sent  them,  at  their  request,  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  no  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  locate  the 
missing  bullet.  The  doctors  and  friends  of  the 
President  began  to  talk  of  taking  him  back  to  the 
White  House  by  the  1st  of  October.  The  pa- 
tient's two  sisters,  convinced  that  their  brother 
was  on  the  way  to  recovery,  returned  to  their 
home  in  Ohio.  Senator  Hanna  left  for  Cleve- 
land. Vice-President  Roosevelt,  assured  by  the 
surgeons  that  the  crisis  was  passed  and  the  dan- 
ger now  at  a  minimum,  started  for  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Secretary  Gage  and  Attorney- General 
Knox. went  to  Washington.  This  day  the  Pres- 
ident asked  for  the  newspapers,  and  Senator 
Hanna  smilingly  predicted  that  he  would  soon 
ask  for  a  cigar. 

On  Tuesday,  the  President  was  declared  con- 
valescent. For  the  firet  time  since  the  shooting, 
nourishment  was  given  him  through  the  mouth. 
He  was  permitted  to  turn  himself  in  bed  and  to 
lie  upon  his  side.  The  danger  of  blood-poison- 
ing was  said  to  be  over  ;  if  it  were  to  appeaj*  at 
all,  it  would  have  shown  itself  ere  this.  In  the 
evening,  some  disquiet  was  caused  by  the  news 
that  the  surgeons  had  found  it  advisable  to  re- 
open the  operation  wound  to  remove  a  bit  of  for- 
eign material — a  fragment  of  the  President's 
coat — which  the  bullet  had  carried  a  short  dis- 
tance beneath  the  skin,  and  which  had  caused 
slight  irritation.  There  was  reassurance  when 
the  official  bulletin  announced  that  *^  this  incident 
cannot  give  rise  to  other  complications,  but  it  is 
communicated  to  the  public,  as  the  surgeons  in 
attendance  wish  to  make  their  bulletins  entirely 
frank."  The  members  of  the  cabinet  were  this 
day  promised  that  on  Friday  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  see  and  talk  with  their  chief.  Twice  a 
day  Mrs.  McKinley  was  allowed  to  enter  her  hus- 
band's chamber  for  a  short  time,  but  a  like  priv- 
ilege was  extended  to  no  one  else  save  the  sur- 
geons and  the  nurses. 

By  Wednesday,  the  whole  country  was  con- 
vinced that  the  President  was  recovering.  Opti- 
mism and  confidence  gave  way  to  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings.  The  last  bulletin  of  the  day  was 
the  best  vet  issued.  Decided  benefit  was  declared 
to  have  followed  the  dressing  of  the  wound  the 


night  before.  The  President  was  able  to  digest 
liquid  food,  and  the  quantity  given  him  was 
gradually  increased.  Microscopic  count  of  the 
number  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  a  drop  of 
blood  taken  from  the  patient's  ear  indicated  no 
signs  of  blood-poisoning.  The  President  con- 
firmed Senator  Hanna's  prediction  and  asked  for 
a  cigar.  He  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  and  had 
no  doubt  that  he  should  recover.  Secretary  Hay 
and  Postmaster-General  Smith  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Thursday  morning,  the  President  was  given  a 
little  solid  food  ;  he  relished  it,  and  it  appeared 
to  do  him  good.  **  He  feels  better  than  at  any 
time  before,"  said  the  forenoon  bulletin.  Dr. 
McBumey  left  for  New  York,  convinced  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  return.  But 
the  unfavorable  turn  which  a  few  had  feared 
came  at  last.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
President  was  not  so  well.  By  8:30  in  the  even- 
ing he  was  decidedly  worse.  The  solid  food  had 
not  agreed  with  him,  said  the  bulletin.  Excre- 
tion had  not  been  established,  and  the  pulse  was 
unsatisfactory.  Cathartics  were  administered. 
Then  the  heart  began  to  show  signs  of  weakness, 
and  failed  to  respond  to  stimulation.  In  the 
early  hours  of  Friday  morning  the  scenes  about 
the  Mil  burn  house  were  almost  dramatic.  Lights 
burned  in  all  the  windows.  Carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles rushed  up  at  frantic  pace  every  few  mo- 
ments, bringing  doctors  and  members  of  the 
family.  Across  the  street,  the  soldiers  paced  up 
and  down  ;  newspaper  men  darted  to  and  fro  ; 
in  the  tents  and  election  booths  which  had  been 
put  up  for  their  use,  the  correspondents  and  tele- 
graph operators  were  making  the  wires  throb 
with  dread  tidings. 

The  American  people,  who  had  retired  the 
night  before  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  had  a 
rude  awakening  Friday  morning.  Their  news- 
papers were  filled  with  big  head -lines.  The  Pres- 
ident was  sinking.  His  life  was  despaired  of. 
At  3  o'clock  the  surgeons  had  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  their  patient's  condition  was  **very 
serious  and  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sion." Digitalis  was  being  administered  to 
stimulate  the  heart.  Even  while  the  people  read, 
their  President  might  be  dying. 

That  was  a  Black  Friday  for  the  people.  Their 
hearts  were  sore.  Many  of  them  gave  over  all 
thought  of  work,  and  did  nothing  but  watch  the 
bulletin  boards  and  buy  extra  newspapers.  During 
the  day,  there  were  faint  flickers  of  hope.  At  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bulletin  said  the 
President  was  conscious,  free  from  pain  ;  his  con- 
dition had  somewhat  improved  ;  there  was  a 
better  response  to  stimulation.  At  2:30  in  the 
afternoon,   hope    was  a  little  stronger,   for  the 
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doctors  Baid  their  patient  had  more  tliaii  held  liia 
own  ;  they  looked  for  furtlier  improvement.  But 
an  hour  and  a  half  later  even  this  meager  en- 
couragement ceased.  By  5:35,  the  aurgeone 
could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  President  was 
dying.  He  was  suffering  extreme  prostration. 
Oxygen  was  given,  but  it  did  not  produce  the 
desired  effect.  A  little  after  6  o'clock  a  report 
that  the  President  was  dead  was  circulated. 

But  it  was  pi-emature.  The  Pi-esident  still 
lived.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  unconscious. 
Occasionally  he  opened  his  eyes  and  tried  to 
smile.  At  this  time  be  knew  he  was  fated  ;  for 
once,  as  the  surgeons  were  administering  the 
oxygen,  he  looked  up  and  whispered  ;  ' '  What's 
the  use?"  About  7  o'clock  he  summoned  enough 
strength  to  ask  for  Mrs,  McKinley.  They  led 
her  to  bis  bedside  ;  then  all  retired  from  the 
room.  Tne  dying  husband's  face  lighted  up  as 
he  saw  his  life- companion  bending  over  him. 
She  kissed  and  caressed  him  ;  she  stroked  his 
hair  ;  she  crooned  over  him  like  a  mother  over  a 
stricken  child.  Each  tried  to  be  brave  for  the 
other's  sake.  Those  who  stood  watch  Just  within 
the  adjoining  room  heard  whispers  pass  between 
the  lovers  ;  they  heard  sobs  and  cries  ;  then  they 
led  Mrs.  McEinley  away. 

In  this  last  period  of  consciousness,  which 
ended  about  8  o'clock,  the  President's  lips  were 
seen  to  be  moving.  The  surgeons  bent  down  to 
hear  bis  words.  He  chanted  the  Grst  lines  of  his 
favorite  hymn,  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee."  A 
little  later  he  spoke  again  ;  Dr.  Mann  wrote  the 
words  down  at  the  bedside, — and  the  last  con- 
scious utterance  of  William  McKinley  was  ; 

"Good-bye,  all ;  good-bye.  It  is  God's  way. 
His  will  be  done." 

The  President  soon  afterward  lapsed  into  un- 
consciousness, and  did  not  rally  again.  His 
heart-beats  came  more  and  more  faintly.  His 
extremities  chilled.  It  was  only  a  question  o(  a 
little  time.  One  by  one,  members  of  the  family 
stood  by  bis  side,  kissed  his  pallid  brow,  spoke 
his  well-loved  name,  and  drew  away  in  anguish. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  came  to  say 
farewell.  Each  took  the  moist,  limp  hand — the 
hand  that  had  so  well  guided  the  helm  of  the 
ship  of  state — and  held  it  for  a  moment  in  a 
parting  clasp.  Senator  Hatina,  ashen  -  faced, 
limped  to  the  bedside  of  his  great  friend,  and 
called,  "Mr.  President!  Mr.  President!" 
Hearing  no  response,  he  cried,  in  choking  tones, 
"  William  !      William  I  "     But  it  was  in  vain. 

Thus  the  hours  passed.  The  President's  life 
slowly  slipped  away.  At  times  it  was  difficult 
to  say  if  the  heart  were  still  beating.  Now  and 
then  the  sufferer  reached  out  his  band  as  if  he 
would  grasp  something  ;  Dr.    Rixey  gave  him 


his  foi-efinger,  and  the  Pi-esident  clutched  it 
like  a  child  with  a  toy.  The  end  came  at  2:15 
A.M.,  Saturday,  September  14.  In  all  his  hours 
of  suffering,  no  word  of  petulance  or  complaint 
escaped  his  lips.  His  sweet  nature  showed  it- 
self sweeter  than  ever  in  the  last  hours.  He 
met  his  fate  bravely,  forgiving  his  murderer,  re- 
signed, at  peace  with  his  God  and  himself. 

Grief  overwhelmed  the   nation.     The  people 
never  lost  one  whom  they  bad  loved  better. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  now  the  constitutional 
President,  was  at  a  hunting  camp  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  when  the  tidings  reached  him.  He  at 
once  started  for  Buffalo  by  special  train,  arriv- 
ing there  before  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But 
he  did  not  take  the  oath  of  office  en  route,  and 
once  in  Buffalo,  he  dismissed  the  escort  of  cav- 
alry and  mounted  police  which  bad  met  him  at 
the  station  and  drove  straight  to  the  Milbum 
bouse.  It  was  as  a  private  citizen  that  he  called 
to  pay  home^e  to  the  remains  of  the  dead  Pres- 
ident and  to  offer  his  condolence  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  widow  and  the  family.  This 
done,  he  went  to  the  house  of  his  friend  and 
host,  Ansley  Wilcox  ;  and  there,  in  _tlie  pres- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  a  few 
friends,  and  a  score  or  more  of  n 
he  prepared  to  qualify  a 
Beautifully  simple  as  was  the-  ceremony,  it  was 


nevertlieless  exceedingly  impressive.  Requested 
by  Secretary  of  War  Root,  speaking  for  the 
cabinet,  to  take  the  oath,  he  replied  : 

''  I  am  ready  to  take  the  oath.  And  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  continue,  absolutely 
unbroken,  the  policies  of  President  McKinley  for 
the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  honor  of  our 
beloved  country." 
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Mr.  RooBevell's  voice  wrs  choked  with  emo- 
tion when  he  began  to  speak.  Tlien  he  recovered 
his  self-possession.  Tlie  visW  of  toil  and  respon- 
aibility  opening  before  him  appeared  to  rouse  his 
energies  and  liis  courage  ;  for  now  liis  tones  rang 
out  clear  and  strong,  and  lliero  was  the  emphasis 
of  deep  sincerity  and  great  purposefulness  in  the 
way  he  spoke  the  closing  words. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt,"  exclaimed  District 
Judge  Haael,  "  hold  up  your  right  hand," 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  right  hand  shot  up  into  the  air 
with  nervous  energy.  He  held  it  there  without 
a  tremor,  his  left  band  clutching  the  lapel  of  his 
coat.  Erect,  self-possessed,  vigor  and  alertness 
showing  in  every  line  of  his  figure,  and  nothing 
but  the  blinking  of  fine  eyes  behind  his  thick 
glasses  telling  of  the  emotions  that  stirred  within 
him,  he  repeated  after  Judge  Hazel,  in  clear, 
firm  tones,  the  memorable  words  : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  wilt  to  the  best  of  my  ability  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     And  thus  I  swear." 

As  simple  as  this  was  the  coronation  of  this 


new  leader  of  the  mightiest  of  nations.  No  pomp, 
no  blare  of  trumpet  or  roll  of  drum,  no  robes  or 
music,  no  march  of  armed  men  or  thunder  of 
cannon.  Only  a  few  men,  hats  in  hand,  stand- 
ing in  the  parlor  of  an  American  genttenian's 
modest  home  ;  servants  peering  in  from  the  hall ; 
outside,  two  or  three  policemen  ;  a  crowd  of 
silent  men  and  women  across  the  street  needing 
no  restraint.  It  was  all  over  in  a  few  moments ; 
and  yet  in  tbese  few  moments  this  young  man, 
not  yet  forty-three  years  old,  had  taken  within 
his  hand  a  greater  power  and  upon  his  shoulders 
a  greater  burden  than  any  king  or  emperor  or 

A  mile  away  lay  the  dead  President.  Here 
stood  the  living.  And  thus  was  the  supreme 
executive  power  in  the  republic  transferred  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  William  McKinley's  elo- 
quent lips  were  closed  in  the  eternal  silence  ;  but 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  just  spoken  words  which 
gave  hope  and  confidence  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world.  The  effect  of  his  announcement  that 
it  was  his  aim  to  continue  the  policies  of  his  pred- 
ecessor reassured  foreign  powers,  brought  a 
feeling  of  security  to  the  financial  and  business 
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world,  inBptred  and  comforted  the  people.      A 
new  man  and  a  young  man  and  a  Btrenuous  man 
had  taken  the  reins  of  government,  but  there  was 
to  be  no  experimentation.      Tried  and  approved 
policies  were   to  be  continued    absolutely   un- 
broken.    The  response  to  tbis   declaration  was 
swift  and  hearty.     Press  and  people  applauded  ; 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  national  capital 
President  Roosevelt  had  the  world'a  verdict  upon 
bis  fitness  and  his  prudence  in  higher  values 
upon  the  exchanges  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Within  forty-eigbt  hours  after  taking  the  oath 
of  office.  President  Roosevelt 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
successfuladminisCration.  Be- 
fore reaching  "Washington  he 
had  invited  all  the  members  of 
the  McKinloy  cabinet   to  re- 
main at  their  posts,  not  sim- 
ply for  the  time  being,  but 
indefinitely,  as  if  he  had  been 
elected  President  and  had  cho- 
sen them  to  be  his  counselors. 
All  have   accepted.     In    this 
way  the  new  President  has  not 
only  paid  his  martyred  prede- 
cessor   the    bighegt    possible 
tribute  in  announcing   to  the 
world  that  the  McKinley  poli- 
cies are  to  be  his  policies,  and 
that   the  McKinley  men   are 
to  be  his  men — that  what  Mr. 
UcKinley  built  is  to  stand  as 
a  monument  to  his  wisdom — 
but  in  four  days  he  has  at- 
tached   to    himself    all    the 
strength    and    ability    which 
Mr.  McKinley  had  been  four 
years  in  gathering  about  him. 
Almost  poetic,  as  well  as  prac-  tbb  oab: 


tically  promising,  is  the  pledge  of  the  new  Pres- 
ident to  regard  the  Buffalo  speech  as  expres- 
sive of  the  creed  of  Mr.  McKinley,  which  is  to 
live  on  in  the  new  administration  and  bear  good 
fruits. 

The  day  Mr,  Roosevelt  look  the  oath  of  office 
in  Buffalo  the  surgeons  held  an  autopsy  upon 
the  remains  of  Mr.  McKinley.  Death  had  re- 
sulted from  gangrene  aSecting  the  stomach 
around  the  bullet  wounds,  as  well  as  the  tissues 
around  the  farther  course  of  the  ball.  There  was 
no  evidence  that  nature  had  made  any  progress 
with  the  work  of  repair.  Death  was  unavoidable 
by  any  surgical  or  medical  treatment.  Consensus 
of  opinion  among  surgeons  suggests  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  practitioners  engaged  iu  the  case  and 
in  the  autopsy  report  ( 1 )  that  the  President  never 
had  the  slightest  chance  to  recover,  and  (2)  that 
the  surgtc.al  steps  taken  immediately  after  the 
shooting  were  such  as  might  have  saved  his  life 
under  favorable  conditions.  But  in  order  to 
have  these  favorable  conditions,  the  wound  must 
be  in  the  body  of  a  man  of  youthful  vigor  and  of 
such  strenuous  vitality  that  nature  may  enter  at 
once  upon  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  healing. 
Some  professional  controversy  has  naturally  been 
started  in  the  press,  but  the  family  and  intimate 
friends  of  the  late  President,  And  most  of  the 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  are  tlioroughly  satisfied  that 
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tliere  was  no  fault  in  the  treatment,  and  that 
all  that  science  could  do  to  save  the  precious  life 
was  done.  Nor  was  it  possible,  it  appears  in  the 
sequel,  for  the  surgeons  to  know  tbat  natiii-e  was 
not  engaged  in  the  work  of  repair  and  tbat  gan- 
grene was  slowly  sapping  the  patient's  atrecgth 
and  sending  poison  to  the  heart.  They  could 
know  of  this  condition  only  by  the  manifestations 
which  it  was  sure  to  produce  ;  and  tliese  did  not 
appear  till  Thursday,  or  the  sixth  day  after  the 
operation.  The  only  reasonable  criticbm  so  far 
passed  upon  the  surgeons  is  tbat  the  continued 
high  pulse  of  their  patient  should  have  led  them 
to  exercise  greater  caution  in 
their  bulletins. 

All  day  Sunday  the   re- 
mains of  the  President  lay 

in  state  in  the  city  ball  at 

BufEalo,    after    simple    and 

beautiful  services  at  the  Mil- 
burn  house.  Monday  morn- 
ing a  special  train  bore  the 

body  to  Washington,  and  all 

along  the  way  there  was  a 

pathetic    demonstration    of 

the  sorrow  of   the  people. 

Bells    were    tolled,    hymns 

sung    by    choral    societies, 

flowers   strewn  upon   the 

track.      For    four   hundred 

and  fifty  miles  the  train  ran 

between  two  parallel  lines  of 

citizens  standing  with  bared 

heads.      Not  a  few  of  them       ^^,  V4ui/i 

were  in  tears.     The  schools 


were  dismissed,  and  the  pu- 
pils stood  by  the  side  of  the 
track  with  flowers  or  tiny 
furled  flags  in  their  hands. 

At  the  national  capital  the 
remains  of  President  McKin- 
ley  slept  for  tlie  night  in  the 
White  House,   scene  of  his 
labors    and    his    triumphs. 
Mrs.  McKinley  occupied  her 
old  room,  full  of  bitter-sweet 
associations.    President 
Roosevelt  went  to  the  house 
of  his   sister.      Next  day  a 
solemn   procession  swept  up 
historic  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  impressive  funeral 
services    were    held    in    the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol.     The 
catafalque    which    bore    the 
body  of  President  McKinley 
had  carried  also  the  remains 
of    President    Lincoln   and 
President  Garfield.     President  Roosevelt  and  all 
the  officials  of  the  Government,  army  and  navy 
officers.  Supreme  Court  judges,  many  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  attended  the  obsequies.     The  only  hving 
ex-President,  Mr.  Cleveland,  was  present. 

Tuesday  night  a  special  train  bore  the  funeral 
cortige  to  Canton,  and  the  next  day  the  remains 
of  the  President  lay  in  state  among  his  neigh- 
bors and  townsmen.  Deep  was  the  grief,  innu- 
merable were  the  pathetic  incidents,  as  the  men 
and  women  who  had  so  well  known  and  loved 
the  dead  statesman  pressed  forward  to  look  upon 
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his  face.  On  Thursday,  services  were  held  in 
the  Methodist  church  of  which  Mr.  McKinley 
had  long  been  a  member,  and  that  afternoon  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  public  receiving-vault 
at  Westlawn  Cemetery,    near  to  the  graves  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley^s  two  children.  Just 
two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  President,  in 
full  health  and  happiness,  and  with  the  star  of 
his  fame  shining  brighter  than  ever  before,  had 
left  Canton  for  his  visit  to  Buffalo. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF   WILLIAM   M'KINLEY. 

BY  HENRY  B.   f:  M AGFA RL AND. 
(President  Board  of  Ck>mmissioner8  District  of  Columbia.) 


DEATH  in  its  most  dramatic  form  has  sud- 
denly removed  President  McKinley  as 
though  to  a  century's  distance  in  historical  per- 
spective. But  yesterday  he  was  a  man  like  other 
men ;  to-day,  he  is  numbered  among  the  immortals. 
One  of  the  consolations  and  compensations  to  his 
friends  is  that  he  has,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  been  placed  beside  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors.  The  assassin 
has  done  for  him  what  all  his  friends  could  not 
do  in  bringing  out  clearly  his  greatness  and  in 
placing  him  beyond  the  power  of  enmity  or  acci- 
dent. The  arduous  greatness  of  things  done  is 
now  admitted  to  have  been  his,  and  the  greater 
greatness  of  noble  living.  He  has  been  canon- 
ized by  the  united  love  of  all  the  people,  the  very 
thing  which  he  in' a  high  sense,  coveted  mcfet,  so 
that  in  his  death  *he  realized  his  greatest  aimbi- 
tion,  which  was" to  bteak  down  all  sectional*  bar- 
riers and  bring  all  his  coiiirtrymen  into  sympathy. 
In  the  apparently  universal  chorus  of  praise  and 
sorrow  it  seems  diflBcult  to  recall  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  late  President  which  have  dis- 
graced some  newspapers  and  some  public  men. 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  striking  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  that  the  very  newspapers  and  men 
who  did  these  things  are  now  joining  in  that 
chorus  or  keeping  a  respectful  silence.  Perhaps 
they  feel  remorse  over  what  may  have  been,  in 
some  degree,  incitement  to  his  murder  ;  perhaps 
they  realize  that  moral  assassination  may  lead  to 
physical  assassination,  and  is  at  least  to  be  ranked 
with  it.  Perhaps  their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  . 
see  the  man  as  he  really  was,  and  they  understand 
that  they  mistook  gentleness  for  weakness  and 
courtesy  for  artfulness.  But  McKinley  forgave 
these  enemies  as  he  forgave  all  others  who 
wronged  him,  and  we  need  not  cherish  resent- 
ment against  them.  It  is  better  to  dwell  grate- 
fully upon  the  general  appreciation  of  his  virtues 
and  graces,  which  testifies  in  itself  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  country's  thought,  and  is  echoed  by 
all  the  nations  of  earth  in  their  unprecedented 
tributes  to  his  memory. 


Now  that  he  is  gone,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  almost  take  the  historian's  view  of  him, 
we  can  see  the  consistency  of  McKinley's  life 
through  all  its  extraordinary  experiences.  He 
was  as  much  a  typical  American  as  Lincoln,  al- 
though born  to  better  conditions.  He  came  of 
that  Scotch- Irish  stock  which  has  done  so  much 
for  this  country,  and  he  had  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  a  father  and  mother,  who  gave  him  a 
Christian  home  and  a  training  and  example  that 
made  him  in  early  life  a  follower  in  their  steps. 
It  was  as  a  true  Christian  that  McKinley  achieved 
his  greatest  success,  and  this  is  the  key  to  all  his 
history.  He  had  a  remarkable  mind,  which  con- 
stantly grew  in  strength  ;  he  ms^de  the  most  of 
all  his  opportunities,  and  they  canie  to  him,  one 
after  another,  as  they  did  not  come  to  other  men. 
He  rose  steadily,  sometimes  halting,  but  never  re- 
treating, from  the  place  of  piivate  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army  of  the  Union  until  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  its  armies  and  navies,  its  leader  in  the 
war  which  he  tried  to  prevent,  which  he  quickly 
ended  and  then  turned  to  the  best  uses,  and  its 
dominant  representative  at  the  council- table  of 
the  world.  He  had  all  the  kinds  of  success  that 
men  of  ambition  covet,  except  that  of  money- 
making,  for  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  time. 
He  had  not  only  personal  success,  but  he  had 
official  success.  He  'shbwed  greatness  not  only 
in  domestic,  but  in  foreign,  affairs.  He  not'onl^ 
conducted  the  United  States,  as  it  passed^  from 
the  old  century  into  the  new,  into  an  entirely 
untrodden  field  of  endeavbr  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea, '  but  he  made  its  greatness  recognized  by  the 
nations  o^  Europe  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  his 
management  of  the  affair  of  China.  He  had 
finished  this  last  task  in  the  signing  of  the  pro- 
tocol in  Peking  the  day  he  was  shot.  His  work 
was  done  when  the  hour  struck. 

Yet  throughout  his  career,  so  exceptional  in 
its  progressive  success,  as  he  rose,  first  to  that 
rank  of  major  which  was  his  title  ever  after  with 
his  wife  and  closest    friends,  and  then  on  the 
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ladder  of  politics  up  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  goTernorship  of  his  State, 
and  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  more  than  all  he  did, 
and  his  beet  success  was  seen  in  his 
own  character.  All  the  world  sees 
now  in  the  light  of  his  beautiful  last 
days  that  the  strength,  the  tender- 
ness, .the  integrity,  and  the  kindli- 
ness of  that  character  were  remark- 
able. Those  who  have  known  him 
well,  especially  in  late  years,  have 
felt  the  power  of  his  character.  They 
have  known  the  absurdity  of  the  as- 
sertions that  he  was  pliable,  and  even 
that  he  could  be  controlled  by  this 
man  or  that,  simply  because  he  was 
not  given  to  bra>;  or  bluster,  and 
preferred  the  kind  to  the  unkiud  way 
of  dealing  with  men.  They  knew 
that,  while  he  would  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  conciliate  and  to  grat- 
ify until  he  came  to  the  point  where 
he  could  not  properly  yield  further, 
his  will-power  was  immovable,  and 
hecouldsay  "  No  "aa  positively  as  he 
could  say  it  pleasantly.  No  one  was 
ever  able  to  make  him  do  what  he 
did  not  want  to  do,  or  what  he  did 
not  think  it  was  right  to  do,  and  his 
was  the  deciding  mind  in  the  very 
cases  where  he  was  said  to  have 
yielded  most  to  others.  The  mem- 
bere  of  his  cabinet  and  all  others  C""'^''"*^' 
who  came  close  to  him  knew  that, 
with  all  Ins  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion for  them,  he  was  the  leader  and  commander. 
It  was  not  BO  easy  for  outsiders  to  see  this,  be- 
cause he  never  intimated  it  in  any  way,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  always  desirous  to  give  others 
more  than  their  share  of  the  credit  for  whatever 
they  had  a  part  in  doing  with  him.  He  never 
seemed  to  ssseit  himself  or  to  advertise  himself 
in  any  way. 

But  althougti  it  must  now  be  apparent  to  every- 
body that  President  McKinley  was  the  great  man 
of  his  administrations,  and  that  he  showed  ex- 
ceptional intellectual  and  moral  power  in  the 
management  of  the  new  problems  of  the  new  and 
larger  place  into  which  he  was  led,  with  bis  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  the  providence  of  God,  his  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  was  his  loving  spirit 
and  his  willingness  to  serve.  It  was  a  heart  of 
love  for  all  men,  a  Christian  heart  of  love,  measur- 
ing up  to  the  ideal  set  forth  by  St.  Paul  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Corinthians,  since  it  took  in  all  men, 
even  his  enemies,  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to 


treat  all  men  as  he  did.  Nothing  is  more  in- 
teresting now  that  he  is  gone  than  to  see  how 
many  men  believe  that  each  in  his  own  case  he 
had  especial  and  distinguishing  kindness  from 
him.  No  public  man,  not  Clay,  nor  Blaine,  ever 
had  so  many  friends,  each  of  whom  felt  there  was 
something  special  in  his  friendship.  McKinley, 
like  Lincoln,  loved  the  common  people,  to  whom 
they  both  belonged  ;  but  McKinley  loved  every- 
body else  in  some  degree.  It  was  this  that  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  make  friends  of  all  kinds, 
regardless  of  political  or  other  enmities.  Even 
his  enemies  became  his  friends,  not  being  able  to 
withstand  his  forgiving  spirit.  It  gave  him  great 
facihty  in  dealing  with  men,  and  therefore  in 
managing  affairs  of  great  or  little  importance.  It 
would  not  have  served  him  thus,  had  it  not  been 
sincere  and  as  disinterested  as  human  affections 
ever  are.  Nor  could  it  have  been  efiective  if  it 
had  not  been  supported  by  the  sterner  virtues 
and  great  mental  powers. 
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McKinley's  greatness  in  its  highest  form  was 
that  of  him  who  is  the  servant  of  all.  In  filial 
duty,  in  the  devotion  of  the  husband  and  the 
father,  in  the  faithfulness  of  friendship,  he  showed 
how  a  man  can  serve.  As  a  soldier  and  as  a 
public  man  he  showed  how  a  patriot  can  serve. 
He  literally  poured  out  his  life  for  others,  and 
gave  up  everything  to  serve  the  republic.  In 
the  forty  years  of  his  career,  from  his  enlistment 
in  1861  to  his  departure  in  1901,  he  was  always 
serving  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came,  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  for  many.     He  was  a  true  martyr,  testifying 


to  the  law  of  loving  sacrifice.  He  was  human  and 
had  faults  and  made  mistakes,  but  they  were  not 
serious  to  those  who  loved  him,  and  even  those 
who  differed  with  him  would  admit  that  thev 
were  not  intentional.  Few  lives  have  been  more 
worthy  of  emulation,  and  there  is  no  other  man 
in  our  history  of  whom  we  can  so  confidently  say 
that  his  greatest  gift  to  us  was  an  example,  and 
that  those  who  follow  in  his  steps  will  surely  en- 
rich themselves  and  their  country.  What  man 
of  us  has  not  already  felt  the  uplifting  influence 
of  that  example  ?  And  what  greaUT  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  one  who  has  gone  forward  ? 


PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY'S  ADDRESS  AT  BUFFALO, 

SEPTEMBER   5,  1901. 


PRESIDENT  MILBURN,  Director  -  Gkn- 
ERAL  Buchanan,  Commissioners,  Ladies 
AND  Gentlemen  :  I  am  glad  to  be  again  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  exchange  greetings  with  her 
people,  to  whose  generous  hospitality  I  am  not  a 
stranger,  and  with  whose  good-will  I  have  been 
repeatedly  and  signally  honored.  To-day,  I  have 
additional  satisfaction  in  meeting  and  giving  wel- 
come to  the  foreign  repi-esentatives  assembled 
here,  whose  presence  and  participation  in  this 
exposition  have  contributed  in  so  marked  a  de- 
gree to  its  interest  and  success.  To  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
British  colonies,  the  French  colonies,  the  repub- 
lics of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  the  commissioners  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
who  share  with  us  in  this  undertaking,  we  give 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  felicitate  with  them 
upon  the  triumphs  of  art,  science,  education,  and 
manufacture  which  the  old  has  bequeathed  to  the 
new  century. 

Expositions  are  the  timekeepers  of  progress. 
They  record  the  world's  advancement.  They  stim- 
ulate the  energy,  enterprise,  and  intellect  of  the 
people,  and  quicken  human  genius.  They  go  into 
the  home.  They  broaden  and  brighten  the  daily 
life  of  the  people.  They  open  mighty  storehouses 
of  information  to  the  student.  Every  exposition, 
great  or  small,  has  helped  to  some  onward  step. 
Comparison  of  ideas  is  always  educ-ational,  and 
as  such  instructs  the  brain  and  hand  of  man. 
Friendly  rivalry  follows,  which  is  the  spur  to  in- 
dustrial improvement,  the  inspiration  to  useful 
invention  and  to  high  endeavor  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  activity.     It  exacts  a  study  of 


the  wants,  comforts,  and  even  the  whims  of  tlie 
people,  and  recognizes  the  efficacy  of  high  quality 
and  new  prices  to  win  their  favor.  The  quest 
for  trade  is  an  incentive  to  men  of  business  to 
devise,  invent,  improve,  and  economize  in  the 
cost  of  production.  Business  life,  whether  among 
ourselves  or  with  other  people,  is  ever  a  sharp 
struggle  for  success.  It  will  be  none  the  less  so 
in  the  future.  Without  competition  we  would  be 
clinging  to  the  clumsy  and  antiquated  processes 
of  farming  and  manufacture  and  the  methods  of 
business  of  long  ago,  and  the  twentieth 
would  be  no  further  advanced  than  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  though  commercial  competitors  we 
are,  commercial  enemies  we  must  not  be. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  has  done  its 
work  thoroughly,  presenting  in  its  exhibits  evi- 
dences of  the  highest  skill,  and  illustrating  the 
progress  of  the  human  family  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  This  portion  of  the  earth  has  no 
cause  for  humiliation  for  the  part  it  has  per- 
formed in  the  march  of  civilization.  It  has  not 
accomplished  everything  ;  far  from  it.  It  has 
simply  done  its  best ;  and  without  vanity  or  boast- 
fulness,  and  recognizing  the  manifold  achieve- 
ments of  others,  it  invites  the  friendly  rivalry  of 
all  the  powers  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  will  cooperate  with  all  in 
advancing  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
humanity.  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  all  the 
nations  are  none  too  great  for  the  world's  work. 
The  success  of  art,  science,  industry,  and  inven- 
tion is  an  international  asset,  and  a  common 
glory. 

After  all,  how  near  one  to  the  other  is  every 
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part  of  the  world  I  Modern  inventions  have 
brought  into  close  relation  widely  separated  peo- 
ples and  made  them  better  acquainted.  Geo- 
graphic and  political  divisions  will  continue  to 
exist,  but  distances  have  been  effaced.  Swift 
ships  and  fast  trains  are  becoming  cosmopolitan. 
They  invade  fields  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
impenetrable.  The  world's  products  are  ex- 
changed as  neyer  before,  and  with  increasing 
transportation  facilities  come  increasing  knowl- 
edge and  larger  trade.  Prices  are  fixed  with 
mathematical  precision  by  supply  and  deinand. 
The  world's  selling  prices  are  regulated  by  market 
and  crop  reports.  We  travel  greater  distances  in 
a  shorter  space  of  time  and  with  more  ease  than 
was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  fathers.  Isolation  is 
no  longer  possible  or  desirable.  The  same  im- 
portant news  is  read,  though  in  different  lan- 
guages, the  same  day  in  all  Christendom.  The 
telegraph  keeps  us  advised  of  what  is  occurring 
everywhere,  and  the  press  foreshadows,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  nations.  Market  prices  of  products  and  of 
securities  are  hourly  known  in  every*  commercial 
mart,  and  the  investments  of  the  people  extend  be- 
yond their  own  national  boundaries  into  the  remot- 
•est  parts  of  the  earth.  Vast  transactions  are  con- 
ducted, and  international  exchanges  are  made,  by 
the  tick  of  the  cable.  Every  event  of  interest  is 
immediately  bulletined.  The  quick  gathering 
and  transmission  of  news,  like  rapid  transit,  are 
of  recent  origin,  and  are  only  made  possible  by 
the  genius  of  the  inventor  and  the  courage  of  the 
investor.  It  took  a  special  messenger  of  the 
Government,  with  every  facility  known  at  the 
time  for  rapid  travel,  nineteen  days  to  go  from 
the  city  of  Washington  to  New  Orleans  with  a 
message  to  General  Jackson  that  the  war  with 
England  had  ceased  and  a  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  signed.     How  different  now  ! 

We  reached  General  Miles  in  Porto  Rico  by 
cable,  and  he  was  able,  through  the  military  tele- 
graph, to  stop  his  army  on  the  firing  line  with  the 
message  that  the  United  States  and  Spain  had 
signed  a  protocol  suspending  hostilities.  We 
knew  almost  instantly  of  the  first  shots  fired  at 
Santiago,  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  forces  was  known  at  Washington  within 
less  than  an  hour  of  its  consummation.  The  first 
ship  of  Cervera's  fleet  had  hardly  emerged  from, 
that  historic  harbor  when  the  fact  was  flashed  to 
our  capital,  and  the  swift  destruction  that  fol- 
lowed was  announced  immediately  through  the 
wonderful  medium  of  telegraphy.  So  accustomed 
are  we  to  safe  and  easy  communication  with  dis- 
tant lands  that  its  temporary  interruption,  even 
in  ordinary  times,  results  in  loss  and  incon- 
venience.    We  shall  never  forget  the  days  of 


anxious  waiting  and  awful  suspense  when  no  in- 
formation was  permitted  to  be  sent  from  Peking, 
and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  nations 
in  China,  cut  off  from  all  communication,  inside 
and  outside  of  the  walled  capital,  were  surrounded 
by  an  angry  and  misguided  mob  that  threatened 
their  lives  ;  nor  the  joy  that  thrilled  the  world 
when  a  single  message  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  brought,  through  our  min- 
ister, the  first  news  of  the  safety  of  the  besieged 
diplomats. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  not  a  mile  of  steam  railroad  on  the 
globe  ;  now  there  are  enough  miles  to  make  its 
circuit  many  times.  Then  there  was  not  a  line 
of  electric  telegraph  ;  now  we  have  a  vast  mile- 
age traversing  all  lands  and  all  seas.  God  and 
man  have  linked  the  nations  together.  No  na- 
tion can  longer  be  indifferent  to  any  other.  And 
as  we  are  brought  more  and  more  in  touch  with 
each  other,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  misun- 
derstandings, and  the  stronger  the  disposition, 
when  we  have  differences,  to  adjust  them  in  the 
court  of  arbitration,  which  is  the  noblest  forum 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

My  fellow-citizens :  Trade  statistics  indicate 
that  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity.  The  figures  are  almost  appalling. 
They  show  that  we  are  utilizing  our  fields  and 
forests  and  mines,  and  that  we  are  furnishing 
profitable  employment  to  the  millions  of  work- 
ingmen  throughout  the  United  States,  bringing 
comfort  and  happiness  to  their  homes,  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  lay  by  savings  for  old  age  and 
disability.  That  all  the  people  are  participating 
in  this  great  prosperity  is  seen  in  every  American 
community,  and  shown  by  the  enormous  and 
unprecedented  deposits  in  our  savings-banks. 
Our  duty  is  the  care  and  security  of  these  de- 
posits, and  their  safe  investment  demands  the 
highest  integrity  and  the  best  business  capacity 
of  those  in  charge  of  these  depositories  of  tiie 
people's  earnings. 

We  have  a  vast  and  intricate  business,  built 
up  through  years  of  toil  and  struggle,  in  wliich 
every  part  of  the  country  has  its  stake,  which 
will  not  permit  of  either  neglect  or  of  undue  self- 
ishness. No  narrow,  sordid  policy  will  subserve 
it.  The  greatest  skill  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  producers  will  be  required  to 
hold  and  increase  it.  Our  industrial  enterprises, 
which  have  grown  to  such  great  proportions, 
affect  the  homes  and  occupations  of  the  people 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Our  capacity  to 
produce  has  developed  so  enormously,  and  our 
products  have  so  multiplied,  that  the  problem  of 
more  markets  requires  our  urgent  and  immediate 
attention.     Only  a  broad  and  enlightened  policy 
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will  keep  what  we  have.  No  other  policy  will 
get  more.  In  these  times  of  marvelous  business 
energy  and  gain  we  ought  to  be  looking  to  the 
future,  strengthening  the  weak  places  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  systems,  that  we  may  be 
ready  for  any  storm  or  strain. 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not 
interrupt  our  home  production,  we  shall  extend 
the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus.  A  system 
which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties is  manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and 
liealthful  growth  of  our  export  trade.  We  must 
not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever 
sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  best 
for  us  or  for  those  with  whom  we  deal.  We 
should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their 
products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  in- 
dustries and  labor.  Reciprocity  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  industrial  develop- 
ment under  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly  estab- 
lished. What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic 
consumption  must  have  a  vent  abroad.  The  ex- 
cess must  be  relieved  through  a  foreign  outlet, 
and  we  should  sell  everywhere  we  can  and  buy 
wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales  and 
productions,  and  thereby  make  a  greater  demand 
for  home  labor. 

The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  Tlie  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  press- 
ing problem.  Commercial  wars  are  unprofitable. 
A  policy  of  good- will  and  friendly  trade  rela- 
tions will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties 
are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ; 
measures  of  retaliation  are  not. 

If  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer 
needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect 
our  industries  at  home,  why  should  they  not  be 
employed  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets 
abroad?  Then,  too,  we  have  inadequate  steam- 
ship service.  New  lines  of  steamers  have  al- 
ready been  put  in  commission  between  the  Pa- 
cific coast  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those 
on  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America.  These  should  be  followed  up 
with  direct  steamship  lines  between  tlie  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  South  American 
ports.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  times  is  direct 
commercial  lines  from  our  vast  fields  of  produc- 
tion to  the  fields  of  consumption  that  we  have 
but  barely  touched. 

Next  in  advantage  to  having  the  thing  to  sell 


is  to  have  the  convenience  to  carry  it  to  the 
buyer.  We  must  encourage  our  merchant  marine. 
We  must  have  more  ships.  They  must  be  under 
the  American  flag,  built  and  manned  and  owned 
by  Americans.  These  will  not  only  be  profitable 
in  a  commercial  sense, — they  will  be  messengers 
of  peace  and  amity  wherever  they  go.  We  must 
build  the  isthmian  canal,  which  will  unite  the 
two  oceans  and  give  a  straight  line  of  water  com- 
munication with  the  western  coasts  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  Mexico.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  Pacific  cable  cannot  be  longer  postponed. 
In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  of  national 
interest  and  concern  you  are  performing  an  im- 
portant part.  This  exposition  would  have  touched 
the  heart  of  that  American  statesman  whose  mind 
was  ever  alert  and  thought  ever  constant  for  a 
larger  commerce  and  a  truer  fraternity  of  the 
republics  of  the  New  World .  His  broad  Ameri- 
can spirit  is  felt  and  manifested  here.  He  needs 
no  identification  to  an  assemblage  of  Americans 
anywhere,  for  the  name  of  Blaine  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Pan-American  movement 
which  finds  its  practical  and  substantial  expres- 
sion, and  which  we  all  hope  will  be  firmly  ad 
vanced,  by  the  Pan-American  Congress  that  as- 
sembles this  autumn  in  the  capital  of  Mexico.  The 
good  work  will  go  on.  It  cannot  be  stopped! 
These  buildings  will  disappear,  this  creation  of 
art  and  beauty  and  industry  will  perish  from 
sight,  but  their  influence  will  remain  to 

^*  Make  it  live  beyond  its  too  short  living. 
With  praises  and  thanksgiying." 

Who  can  tell  the  new  thoughts  that  have  been 
awakened,  the  ambitions  fired,  and  the  high 
achievements  that  will  be  wrought  through  this 
exposition  ?  Gentlemen,  let  us  ever  remember 
that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not  conflict ;  and 
that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of 
peace,  not  those  of  war.  We  hope  that  all  who 
are  represented  'here  may  be  moved  to  higher 
and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the  world's 
good,  and  that  out  of  this  city  may  come,  not  only 
greater  commerce  and  trade  for  us  all,  but,  more 
essential  than  these,  relations  of  mutual  respect, 
confidence,  and  friendship  which  will  deepen  and 
endure. 

Our  earnest  prayer  is  tliat  God  will  graciously 
vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness,  and  peace  to  all 
our  neighbors,  and  like  blessings  to  all  the  peo- 
ples and  powers  of  earth. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


"  T^HEODORE  ROOSEVELT  has  only  one 
1  fault,"  said  a  well-known  New  York  pol- 
itician less  than  two  years  ago, — <*he  does  not 
know  how  to  tell  a  lie."  This  was  an  expert's 
judgment,  uttered  with  every  assurance  of  settled 
conviction.  It  was  as  true  as  it  was  naive.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  never  learned  to  tell  or  act  a  lie. 

The  character  of  the  twenty -sixth  President  of 
the  United  States, — of  him  who  enters  upon  his 
great  office,  not  amid  psBans  of  victory  and  with 
the  joyful  acclaim  of  happy  partisans,  but  bowed 
with  the  nation's  woe  and  stricken  with  its  grief, 
— is  not  complex  ;  it  is  extremely  simple.  It 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  word  :  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  genuine.  That  means  that  he  is  natural, 
not  affected  ;  frank,  not  deceptive  ;  true,  not 
false.  All  his  other  traits  and  characteristics 
follow  naturally  from  his  genuineness.  His 
private  life,  his  public  activities,  his  modes  of 
thought,  of  speech,  and  of  action,  are  those  of  a 
genuine  man.  They  are  not  to  be  understood  or 
explained  by  involved  processes  of  reasoning,  or 
by  search  for  hidden  causes  and  concealed  ambi- 
tions. The  simplest  and  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  words  and  deeds 
is  always  the  truest. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  President  of  the  United 
States  because  his  fellow-citizens  wished  him  to 
be  President.  He  is  not  a  political  accident.  It 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  powers  and  abilities 
of  Jolin  Tyler,  of  Millard  Fillmore,  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  or  of  Chester  A.  Arthur  to  say  that  those 
who  named  them  for  the  Vice -Presidency  never 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  their  succession  to 
the  post  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Each 
in  time  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  under  the 
operation  of  the  constitutional  provision,  anil 
each  acquitted  himself  in  his  own  way — Presi- 
dent Arthur,  at  least,  with  distinction.  But 
'J'heodore  Roosevelt,  whose  title  to  the  Presi- 
dency rests  legally  upon  the  same  basis  as  that 
of  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Johnson,  and  Arthur,  was 
chosen  to  the  Vice- Presidency  because  his  party 
and  a  majority  of  the  i>eople  wanted  him  for  the 
Presidency.  No  one  who  saw  the  currents  of 
feeling  which  flowed  backward  and  forward 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1900, 
doubts  this  for  an  instant.  In  the  eyes  of  that 
great  representative  body,  there  was  but  one 
figure,  one  pei*sonality,  of  dominant  and  imme- 
diate interest, — Theodore  Roosevelt.  President 
McKinley's  name  and  fame  were  already  secure. 


The  convention  regarded  him  as  in  a  class  by 
himself,  and  joyfully  and  unanimously  accorded 
him  the  renoinination  and  indorsement  that  he 
had  so  richly  earned.  But  all  this  was  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  seemed  more  like  a 
matured  historical  judgment  than  an  event  in 
contemporary  politics.  From  this  viewpoint  the 
convention  and  the  Republican  party  looked 
toward  the  future,  and  the  future  seemed  to 
them  all  to  take  its  form  from  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Others  were  highly  respected  and  cor- 
dially liked,  others  seemed  better  suited  by 
temperament  than  he  to  the  routine  duties  of  the 
Vice-Presidential  office  ;  but  a  great  and  digni- 
fied office  was  to  be  filled^  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  man  of  the  future,  must  fill  it  I  His 
own  eager  preferences,  the  earnest  wishes  and 
hopes  of  his  closest  friends,  all  had  to  give  way 
before  the  irresistible  desire  to  put  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  highest  possible  position  of 
dignity  rind  of  lienor.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  happy  cry  of  the  great  party  leader  who 
exclaimed,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  finished  his  remark- 
ably incisive  and  powerful  speech  in  seconding 
President  McKinley's  renomination,  <*  It  will  be 
you  in  1904,  just  as  unanimously,"  voiced  ex- 
actly what  the  convention  felt.  Therefore, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  went  into  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency because  it  was  the  highest  office  open  to 
him  at  the  moment,  because  he  was  wanted  for 
President,  and  because  at  the  proper  time  it  was 
intended  to  nominate  and  to  elect  him  President. 
So,  I  repeat,  he  is  not  a  political  accident,  but 
succeeds,  unhappily  too  soon  and  under  too  ter- 
rible conditions,  to  what  was  marked  out  for 
him  more  than  a  year  ago.  That  some  of  his 
political  enemies  labored  zealously  for  his  nomi- 
nation and  were  greatly  pleased  by  it  because  of 
the  opportunities  it  afforded  them  elsewhere, 
was  provoking,  but  events  have  proved  that  it 
was  unimportant. 

Through  Theodore  Roosevelt  there  has  been 
restored  the  spirit  of  the  original  constitutional 
provision,  afterward  modified  by  the  twelfth 
amendment,  by  which  the  second  choice  of  the 
electors  for  president  became,  ipso  facto ^  Vice- 
President.  In  this  respect,  he  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  President  McKinley  that  John  Adams 
stood  in  to  President  Washington.  He  was  not 
nominated  to  satisfy  or  to  placate,  but  to  suc- 
ceed. The  unspeakably  cruel  and  cowardly  as- 
sassin has  anticipated  the  slow  and  orderly  pro- 
cesses of  law. 
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It  should  not  escape  attention  that  of  all 
the  long  line  of  illustrious  Presidents,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  the  first  to  be  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  great  city.  Other  Presidents  have  passed 
over  to  cities,  and  so  have  become  more  or  less 
identified  with  city  conditions  and  city  life,  nota- 
bly Presidents  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and  Harrison  ; 
but  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  first  President  to  repre- 
sent and  to  reflect  in  his  very  fiber  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  great  modern  city,  and  that 
city — New  York.  He  is  also  the  youngest  man 
to  take  the  constitutional  oath  required  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  forty -third  birthday 
will  come  on  tlie  twenty- seventh  day  of  the 
present  month.  Of  all  his  predecessors,  only 
three  came  to  the  Presidency  before  they  were 
fifty  years  of  age.  Grant  took  the  oath  at  forty- 
seven,  Cleveland  at  forty-eight,  and  Pierce  at 
forty -nine. 

Moreover,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  too 
late  to  have  any  other  than  a  child's  or  a  student's 
memories  of  the  war  between  the  States.  He 
is  the  first  President  of  whom  this  can  be  said, 
and  it  means  mucli.  His  great  predecessor  has 
as  truly  united  the  nation  in  sentiment  as  Lin- 
coln kept  it  united  in  fact.  Mr.  Roosevelt  starts 
with  the  presumption  that  it  is  united,  and  for 
him  the  several  so-called  sections  of  the  country 
are  merely  geographical  or  historical,  not  political, 
terms.  He  has  worn  his  country's  uniform  side 
by  side  witli  those  who  once  fought  against  it. 
The  fortunate  cooperation  of  1898  is  for  him  the 
normal  fact;  the  unhappy  conflict  of  1861-65 
is  history. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  only  city-born  and  city- 
bred,  but  for  over  two  hundred  years  his  family 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial and  the  political  development  of  New  York, 
whose  historian  he  himself  has  been.  His  father, 
whose  name  he  bears  and  whose  sturdy  good- 
citizenship  he  justly  reveres,  was  prominent  in 
the  city's  life.  What  this  city  experience  has 
meant  for  him  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  sliould 
be,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  himself  expressed  it 
with  emphasis  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  on 
New  York  in  the  **  Historic  Towns  Series."  He 
says  : 

In  speaking  to  my  own  countrymen,  there  is  one 
point  upon  which  I  wish  to  lay  especial  stress ;  that  is, 
the  necessity  for  a  feeling  of  broad,  radical,  and  intense 
Americanism,  if  good  work  is  to  be  done  in  any  direc- 
tion. Above  all,  the  one  essential  for  success  in  any 
political  movement  which  is  to  do  lasting  good,  is  that 
our  citizens  should  act  as  Americans ;  not  as  Ameri- 
cans with  a  prefix  and  qualification, — ^not  as  Irish- 
Americans,  Germ  an- Americans,  native  Americans, — 
but  as  Americans  pure  and  simple.  It  is  an  outrage 
for  a  man  to  drag  foreign  politics  into  our  contest-s,  and 
vote  as  an  Irishman  or  German  or  other  foreigner,  as 


the  case  may  be  ;  and  there  is  no  worse  citizen  than  the 
professional  Irish  dynamiter  or  German  anarchist,  be^ 
cause  of  his  attitude  toward  our  social  and  political 
life,  not  to  mention  his  efforts  to  embroil  us  with  for- 
eign powers.  But  it  is  no  less  an  outrage  to  discrimi- 
nate against  one  who  has  become  an  American  in  good 
faith  merely  because  of  his  creed  or  birthplace.  Every 
man  who  has  gone  into  practical  politics  knows  well 
enough  that  if  he  joins  good  men  and  fights  those  who 
are  evil  he  can  pay  no  heed  to  lines  of  division  drawn 
according  to  race  and  religion.  .  .  .  The  most  impor- 
tant lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  New  York  City  i.9 
the  lesson  of  Americanism, — the  lesson  that  he  among 
us  who  wishes  to  win  honor  in  our  life,  and  to  play  his 
part  honestly  and  manfully,  must  be  indeed  an  Ameri- 
can in  spirit  and  purpose,  in  heart  and  thought  and 
deed. 

The  writer  of  these  inspiring  words,  them- 
selves a  lofty  political  creed,  is  now  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  city  cosmopolitanism  long  since 
became  national.  Educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  plunging  into  the  study  of  the  law  ;  serv- 
ing a  city  district  for  three  terms  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  delegate-at-large 
to  his  party's  national  convention  at  twenty -five  ; 
living  an  out-of-door  life  on  a  ranch  on  the  Little 
Missouri ;  traveling,  hunting,  and  climbing  in 
his  vacations  ;  studying  and  writing  works  of 
history  and  books  on  sport,  on  politics,  and  on 
literature  ;  serving  as  civil-service  commissioner 
at  Washington,  president  of  the  police  commission 
in  New  York,  and  returning  to  Washington  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  volunteering 
for  service  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  serving  bril- 
liantly ;  taking  up  the  arduous  and  responsible 
duties  of  the  governorship  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  New  York  for  two  years,  and  finding 
time  while  discharging  them  well  to  write  a  criti- 
cal intei'pretation  of  Cromwell's  career  and  a  his- 
tory of  his  regiment  organized  for  the  Spanish 
War  ;  and  finally  presiding  for  a  few  days  over 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent— surely  here  is  a  training  such  as  America 
alone  can  give  to  **  one  of  Plutarch*s  men.^* 

What  other  sta-tesman  or  what  other  man  of 
lettera  could  have  written,  or  would  have  been 
asked  to  write,  sympathetic  studies  of  two  such 
typical  but  widely  different  Americans  as  bluff 
old  Tom  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  the  polished 
Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York  ?  Theodore 
Roosevelt  alone,  of  all  living  Americans,  could 
penetrate  to  the  common  secret  of  the  greatness 
of  these  contrasting  types,  and  could  reveal  it. 
His  life  in  New  York  and  his  cqllege  training  at 
Harvard  had  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  char- 
acteristics and  the  environment  of  Morris,  while 
his  travels  in  tlie  West,  his  life  on  the  plains, 
and  his  insight  into  frontier  standards  and  con- 
ditions revealed  to  him  those  of  Benton. 


PRESIDENT  THEODORE  ROOSKVEt.T. 
(The  Pregld^nt  and  his  trlends  consider  this  hts  best  portrait) 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  is  one  of  the  very  few  scholarly 
politicians.  There  are  many  men  who  are  schol- 
ars and  politicians,  but  in  Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  two  are  completely  fused .  His  character  is 
enriched  but  not  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
the  two  elements.  Each  element  lights  up  the 
other  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  in  his  *  *  Life  of 
Cromwell "  he  is  able  to  interpret  some  events  in 
the  great  Protector's  career  with  a  precision  which 
the  more  erudite  historians  have  missed,  and 
where  in  his  political  papers  and  addresses  a 
helpful  historical  parallel  or  a  happy  quotation 
lends  force  and  concreteness  to  his  argument. 
He  is  more  of  the  type  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  this  respect,  than  any  of 
our  later  statesmen.  One  evening  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  June,  1900,  when  his  rooms  were 
crowded  with  powerful  men  discussing  whether 
or  not  his  impending  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  was  wise,  and  while  an  immense  body 
of  cheering  paraders  crowded  the  street  below, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  sat  in  an  inner  room,  alone, 
absorbed  in  reading  Thucydides.    He  was  resting. 

As  "Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  is  associ- 
ated forever  with  his  policy  of  **  Thorough, "  so 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  made  his  own  the 
*<  Strenuous  Life."  This  is  almost  universally 
misunderstood.  For  him,  the  "  strenuous  life  "  is 
the  contradiction  of  a  life  of  selfish  indulgence, 
of  unproductive  dreaming  and  mind- wandering, 
and  of  careless  neglect  of  personal  and  civic 
duties.  The  ^'strenuous  life"  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  not  an  active  military  life,  much 
less  a  life  of  contention,  bustle,  and  noise. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  primarily  a  man  of  peace. 
He  has  long  supported  the  cause  of  arbitration  as 
the  best  means  of  settling  differences  between  na- 
tions. He  detests  war,  unless  it  be  that  conditions 
makepeace  for  the  moment  dishonorable.  He  went 
to  war  himself  against  the  urgent  appeals  of  his 
family  and  of  every  intimate  friend  he  had,  not 
from  love  of  fighting  or  of  glory,  and  not  from 
ambition,  but  from  the  sternest  sense  of  duty. 
Great  thinkers,  great  poets  and  artists,  great 
men  of  affairs,  are  as  much  his  heroes  as  are  the 
world's  greatest  military  and  naval  captains.  It 
is  the  fact  that  they  did,  and  not  the  particular 
thing  which  they  did,  that  claims  his  attention 
and  his  admiration.  For  him,  the  philosopher 
Kant,  who  never  left  his  native  province,  and 
whose  eighty  years  of  long  life  were  given  over 
wholly  to  abstruse  thinking  and  to  teaching  the 
results  of  his  thought,  led  a  strenuous  life  as 
truly  as  did  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  or  Lincoln.  A 
life  which  finds  no  expression,  which  contributes 
nothing  to  humanity,  which  aims  persistently  at 
no  lofty  ideal,  is  the  life  that  is  not  strenuous,  as 
he  uses  the  word. 


Theodore  Roosevelt's  activity  is  not  impetuous. 
Few  public  men  weigh  courses  of  action  more 
carefully  than  he,  and  few  are  so  well  equipped  to 
weigh  them  quickly  and  accurately.  A  sluggish 
nature  is  not  necessarily  a  wise  one.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's actions  are  prompt,  firm,  and  decisive,  not 
because  he  does  not  reason  and  weigh,  but  be- 
cause he  reasons  and  weighs  while  others  are 
searching  for  something  to  put  upon  the  scales. 
He  acts  often  upon  his  instinctive  feelings  and 
judgments,  but  this  is  an  unsafe  course  only  for 
him  whose  instincts  are  bad.  The  man  of  clear 
intellectual  vision  and  of  right  feeling  must  act 
quickly  if  he  is  to  act  effectively.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  discovered  the  secret  of  freedom 
as  Emerson  saw  it. 

Freedom^s  secret  wilt  thon  know  ?— 
CoQnsel  not  with  flesh  and  blood ; 
Loiter  not  for  cloak  or  food ; 
Right  thou  feelest,  msh  to  do. 

It  was  just  this  sort  of  <' impetuosity  "  which  led 
to  the  words,  to  be  hereafter  memorable  ia 
American  history,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  on 
taking  the  oath  of  ofiice  as  President : 

In  this  hour  of  deep  sorrow  and  terrible  national  be- 
reavement, I  wish  to  state  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to 
continue  absolutely  unbroken  the  policy  of  President 
McKinley  for  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  our 
beloved  country. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  believes  that  the  world  is 
a  good  world,  that  it  is  ruled  by  a  divine  Provi- 
dence whose  eternal  purposes  are  just,  and  he 
relies  with  absolute  confidence  upon  the  results- 
of  a  direct  and  clear  appeal  to  the  sense  of  right 
and  of  honor  in  his  fellow-man.  Mr.  Riis  has 
told  the  story  of  his  burning  words  to  a  large 
body  of  labor-union  delegates  before  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  appeared  while  president  of  the  New 
York  City  police  commission,  in  order  to  discuss 
some  cases  of  friction  that  had  arisen  between 
the  police  and  the  *  *  pickets  "  of  a  union  which 
was  on  strike.  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  that  the  trou- 
ble was  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  party,  the 
police  or  the  pickets,  fully  understood  the 
claims  and  the  position  of  the  others ;  so,  as  is 
his  nature,  he  sent  word  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion that  he  would  like  to  meet  them  and  t«lk 
the  matter  over.  The  labor  men,  it  appears, 
thought  that  they  were  confronted  by  the  usual 
politician  seeking  personal  advantage,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  threaten  trouble  unless  their  de- 
mands were  acceded  to  by  the  police  authorities. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wasted  no  time  in  parley.  With 
that  terrible  earnestness  which  his  friends  know 
so  well,  he  said  : 

I  asked  to  meet  you,  hoping  that  we  might  come  to- 
understand  one  another.    Remember,  please,  before  w& 
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go  farther,  that  the  worst  iojury  any  one  ot  you  can  do 
to  the  canse  of  labor  is  to  couneel  violence.  It  will  also 
be  wone  for  himselt.  Understand  diattnctly  that  order 
will  be  kept.    The  police  will  keep  It.    Now  we  can 

What  liappened  ?  Did  tlie  meeting  break  up 
in  anger  and  disorder  7  Not  at  all.  The  labor 
men  broke  out  in- 
to tremendous  ap- 
plause. An  hon- 
est  man  had 
touched  the  na- 
ture of  other  hon- 
est men  by  his 
honesty.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 
believes  that  this 
country  can  be 
better  governed 
by  appealing  to 
men's  virtues 
than  by  subsidiz- 
ing their  vices. 

It  is  just  this 
characteristic  of 
his  that  the  pro- 
fessional politi- 
cians and  the 
color-blind  news- 
paper press  of  the 
country  cannot 
understand.  This 
ia  why,  in  their 
judgment,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 
has  "ruined  him- 
self" periodically 

for  twenty  years.     CDpmtM,  wx,.t>r  n.  w.  Thuci«. 
He  "  ruined  him-  hub.  TamDOBB  booskveli 

self"  when  in  the 

Assembly  at  Albany  because  he  fought  "organi- 
zation "  measures  and  was  neither  academic  nor 
Pickwickian  in  his  attitude  as  to  political  corrup- 
tioB.  He  "  ruined  himself  "  again,  and  this  time 
completely,  by  taking  a  place  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington  and  standing  across 
the  path  of  the  powerful  politicians — the  men  who 
ele«t  and  who  control  delegations  to  nominating 
conventions — on  their  hunt  for  patronage.  Still 
another  "  ruin  "  awaited  him.  As  president  of 
the  New  York  police  commission  he  was  so 
"impetuous"  as  to  keep  his  oath  of  office  and  to 
enforce  the  laws, — taws  agreeable  and  laws  dis- 
agreeable, laws  that  he  personally  approved  of 
and  laws  that  he  felt  to  be  injudicious. 

Tammany  Hall  has  derived  no  small  part  of 
its  sustenance  from  enforcing  some  laws  and  ac- 
cepting bribes  for  the  n  on -enforcement  of  others. 


It  had  thereby  accustomed  the  people  of  New 
York  to  the  spectacle  of  an  omnipotent  and  irre- 
sponsible legislature  and  constitutional  convention 
combined,  which  thrived  by  extending  protection 
to  the  adult  and  infant  industries  of  vice.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  reading  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
disclosed  the  existence  of  no  such  nullifying 
agency.  The  peo- 
ple had  made  the 
laws  in  proper 
fashion,  and  could 
unmake  them,  if 
they  chose,  in 
similar  fashion. 
The  oath  of  the 
police  commis- 
sioner was  to  en- 
force laws,  not  to 
amend  or  to  re- 
peal them.  So 
they  were  en . 
forced.  The  "ru- 
in "  which  fol- 
lowed for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was 
overwhelming 
and  final.  The 
timid  good  joined 
with  the  reckless 
bad  in  denoun- 
cing htm  as  a  ty- 
rant and  a  mon- 
ster. He  has 
since  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  State 
of  New  York  and 
is  now  President 
of  the  United 


Eve 
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tious young  man  In  America  should  study  care- 
fully this  pathway  to  success  through  ruin,  and 
see  what  it  is  that  has  really  been  ruined. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  as  governor  of 
New  York  was  original  in  methods,  lofty  in  stand- 
ards, and  almost  unprecedentedly  rich  in  results. 
He  never  made  an  unfit  appointment,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  scores  of  capable  and  worthy 
men  to  enter  the  service  of  the  State,  some  of 
them  at  great  sacrifice.  He  found  the  State  ad- 
ministration thoroughly  ptoHtical ;  he  left  it  busi- 
nesslike and  efBcient.  He  kept  thrice  over  every 
promise  that  he  made  to  the  people  in  his  canvass. 
He  could  not  override  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  nor  could  he  invent  facts,  in  order  to  punish 
those  charged  with  defrauding  the  State  by 
means  of  the  canal  service  ;  but  he  could  and  did 
appoint   a  commissioner   of  public  works  who 
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"  bewa  to  tlie  line"  in  every 
detail  oF  Lis  work.  He  helped 
to  frame,  Bupported,  and 
cauaed  to  be  enacted  the  best 
and  most  far-reaching  civil- 
aervico  law  in  the  country, 
and  ho  saw  to  it  that  it  was 
lived  up  to  throughout  the 
State.  He  faced  the  whole 
power  of  his  party  "  ma- 
chine" in  defeating  the  proj- 
ect to  put  the  New  York  City 
police  under  partisan  control 
at  Albany,  and  again  in  com- 
pelling the  passage  of  a  bill 
providing  for  the  proper  tax- 
ation of  the  franchises  of  the 
great  pub  lie- service  corpora- 
tions. He  performed  won- 
dere  for  the  dwellers  in  tene- 
ments and  the  workers  in 
sweat-shops.  He  made  it 
possible  to  secure  a  revision 
of  the  charter  of  New  York 
City,  and  appointed  the  best 
possible  men  to  prepare  the 
revision,  which,  with  a  few 
very  unimportant  changes, 
will  take  eHect  on  January  1, 
1902.  In  fact,  it  is  simple 
justice  to  say  that, 


Mr.  Rot 
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vated  and  improved  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Stale  administra-  -nKwio™, 

tion,  and  so  effectively  edii-  ti 

catcd  his  party  and  public 
opinion  generally,  that  fulnre  governors  will  find 
easy  what  was,  before  his  incumbency  of  the 
office,  almost  impossible.  Those  two  years  of 
strict,  businesslike  administration  of  the  gover- 
norship of  a  great  State  were  an  invaluable  prep- 
amtion  for  the  Presidential  office. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  tenderness  and  gentle- 
ness, his  devotion  to  home  and  to  family,  his 
love  of  children  and  of  animals,  his  delight  in 
sports  and  in  out-of-door  games  of  every  kind, 
his  generous  desire  to  help  whenever  a  load 
is  to  be  lifted,  are  traits  which  make  him  pre- 
eminently lovable.  Ho  has  in  high  degree  the 
subtle  personal  charm,  known  sometimes  as  "per- 
sonal magnetism,"  which  so  largely  influenced 


politics  through  Henry  Clay,  James  G. 
Blaine,  and  William  McKinley. 

Nothing  about  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  more  touch- 
ing than  the  fact,  related  by  Mr.  Riis,  that 
shortly  after  t!ie  appearance  of  his  book  "How 
the  Other  Half  Lives"  he  found  on  his  desk  iu 
the  newspaper  office  the  card  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  written  on  it  ;  '■  1  have  read  your  book 
and  have  come  to  help."  This  strong,  honest, 
experienced,  lovable  man  has  "come  to  help" 
our  great  nation  and  his, — a  nation  confident  in 
its  truth  and  its  power,  humble  in  its  great  grief 
for  him  who  has  gone.  May  God  guide  and 
guard  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  bis  mighty  office, 
and  forever  1 
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ADDRESS  BY  VICE-PRESIDENT  THEODORE 

ROOSEVELT  AT   THE    MINNESOTA 

STATE   FAIR,   MINNEAPOLIS, 

SEPTEMBER   2,   1901. 

[This  address  was  the  last  important  public  utterance  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency.  Its  incisiveness,  its  homely  and  direct  eloquence,  and  its  energetic  force  are  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Its  high  ethical  spirit  and  its  concrete  political  recommendations  will  attract  deserved  attention. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  latter  are  those  regarding  governmental  oversight  and,  if  necessary,  control  of 
great  business  corporations  or  trusts ;  frankness  and  honesty  in  international  intercourse  as  aids  to  "that  self- 
respecting  peace  the  attainment  of  which  is  and  must  ever  be  the  prime  aim  of  a  self-governing  people  ;  ^  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  ;  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  *' we  are  not  trying  to  subjugate  a  people,— we  are  tryiog 
to  develop  them  and  make  them  a  law-abiding,  industrious,  and  educated  people,  and,  we  hope,  ultimately,  a 
self-governing  people."  This  address  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  admirably  supplements  the  masterly  speech  of  President 
McKinley  at  Buffalo  on  September  5.] 


IN  his  admirable  series  of  studies  of  twentieth- 
century  problems,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has 
pointed  out  that  we  are  a  nation  of  pioneers  ; 
that  the  first  colonists  to  our  shores  were  pioneers, 
and  that  pioneers  selected  out  from  among  the 
descendants  of  these  early  pioneers,  mingled  with 
others  selected  afresh  from  the  Old  World,  pushed 
westward  into  the  wilderness,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  new  commonwealths.  They  were  men 
of  hope  and  expectation,  of  enterprise  and  energy ; 
for  the  men  of  dull  content,  or  more,  dull  despair, 
had  no  part  in  the  great  movement  into  and 
across  the  New  World.  Our  country  has  been 
populated  by  pioneers,  and  therefore  it  has  in  it 
more  energy,  more  enterprise,  more  expansive 
power,  than  any  other  in  the  wide  world. 

You  whom  I  am  now  addressing  stand,  for  the 
most  part,  but  one  generation  removed  from 
these  pioneers.  You  are  typical  Americans,  for 
you  have  done  the  great,  the  characteristic,  the 
typical,  work  of  our  American  life.  In  making 
homes  and  carving  out  careers  for  yourselves  and 
your  children,  you  have  built  up  this  State  ; 
throughout  our  history  the  success  of  the  home- 
maker  has  been  but  another  name  for  the  up- 
building of  the  nation.  The  men  who  with  axe 
in  the  forest  and  pick  in  the  mountains  and  plow 
on  the  prairies  pushed  to  completion  the  domin- 
lOn  of  our  people  over  the  American  wilderness 
have  given  the  definite  shape  to  our  nation. 
They  have  shown  the  qualities  of  daring,  endur- 
ance, and  farsightedness,  of  eager  desire  for  vic- 
tory and  stubborn  refusal  to  accept  defeat,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  essential  manliness  of  the 
American  character.  Above  all,  they  have  rec- 
ognized in  practical  form  the  fundamental  law  of 
success  in  American  life — the  law  of  worthy 
work,  the  law  of  high,  resolute  endeavor  We 
have  but  little  room  among  our  people  for  the 


timid,  the  irresolute,  and  the  idle,  and  it  is  no 
less  true  that  there  is  scant  room  in  the  world  at 
large  for  the  nation  with  mighty  thews  that  dares 
not  to  be  great. 

THE    LIFE    OP    EFFORT. 

Surely,  in  speaking  to  the  sons  of  men  who 
actually  did  the  rough  and  hard  «nd  infinitely 
glorious  work  of  making  the  great  Northwest 
what  it  now  is,  I  need  hardly  insist  upon  the 
righteousness  of  this  doctrine.  In  your  own 
vigorous  lives  you  show  by  every  act  how  scant 
is  your  patience  with  those  who  do  not  see  in  the 
life  of  effort  the  life  supremely  worth  living. 
Sometimes  we  hear  those  who  do  not  work 
spoken  of  with  envy.  Surely  the  willfully  idle 
need  arouse  in  the  breast  of  a  healthy  man  no 
emotion  stronger  than  that  of  contempt — at  the 
outside,  no  emotion  stronger  than  angry  con- 
tempt. 

The  feeling  of  envy  would  have  in  it  an  ad- 
mission of  inferiority  on  our  part,  to  which  the 
men  who  know  not  the  sterner  joys  of  life  are 
not  entitled.  Poverty  is  a  bitter  thing,  but  it  is 
not  as  bitter  as  the  existence  of  restless  vacuity 
and  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  flabbiness 
to  which  those  doom  themselves  who  elect  to 
spend  all  their  years  in  that  vainest  of  all  vain 
pursuits — the  pursuit  of  mere  pleasure  as  a  suffi- 
cient end  in  itself.  The  willfully  idle  man,  like 
the  willfully  barren  woman,  has  no  place  in  a 
sane,  healthy,  and  vigorous  community.  More- 
over, the  gross  and  hideous  selfishness  for  which 
each  stands  defeats  even  its  own  miserable  aims. 
Exactly  as  infinitely  the  happiest  woman  is  she 
who  has  borne  and  brought  up  many  healthy 
children,  so  infinitely  the  happiest  man  is  he 
who  has  toiled  hard  and  successfully  in  his  life- 
work.'    The  work  may  be  done  in  a  thousand 
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different  ways, — with  the  brain  or  the  hands,  in 
the  study,  tlie  field,  or  the  workshop  ;  if  it  is 
honest  work,  honestly  done  and  well  worth  do- 
ing, that  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  ask.  Every 
father  and  mother  here,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
bring  up  their  children,  not  to  shirk  diflficulties, 
but  to  meet  them  and  overcome  them  ;  not  to 
strive  after  a  life  of  ignoble  ease,  but  to  strive  to 
do  their  duty,  first  to  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  then  to  the  whole  State  ;  and  this  duty 
must  inevitably  take  the  shape  of  work  in  some 
form  or  other.  You,  the  sons  of  pioneers,  if 
you  are  true  to  your  ancestry,  must  make  your 
lives  as  worthy  as  they  made  theirs.  They 
sought  for  true  success,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  seek  ease.  They  knew  that  success  comes 
only  to  those  who  lead  the  life  of  endeavor. 

GETTING    A    RIGHT    START. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  acceptance  of 
this  fundamental  fact  of  American  life,  this  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  law  of  work  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  our  being,  will  help  us  to  start 
aright  in  facing  not  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us  from  without  and  from  within.  As 
regards  internal  affairs,  it  should  teach  us  the 
prime  need  of  remembering  that,  after  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  the  chief  factor  in  any  man's 
success  or  failure  must  be  his  own  character  ; 
that  is,  the  sum  of  his  common  sense,  his  courage, 
his  virile  energy  and  capacity.  Nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  this  individual  factor. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  that  much  cannot 
be  done  to  supplement  it.  Besides  each  of  us 
working  individually,  all  of  us  have  got  to  work 
together.  We  cannot  possibly  do  our  best  work 
as  a  nation  unless  all  of  us  know  how  to  act  in 
combination  as  well  as  how  to  act  each  individ- 
ually for  himself.  The  acting  in  combination  can 
take  many  forms,  but  of  course  its  most  effective 
form  must  be  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  law  ; 
that  is,  of  action  by  the  community  as  a  whole 
through  the  lawmaking  body. 

LAW    AND    PROSPERITY. 

But  it  is  not  possible  ever  to  insure  prosperity 
merely  by  law.  Something  for  good  can  be  done 
by  law,  and  a  bad  law  can  do  an  infinity  of  mis- 
chief ;  but,  after  all,  the  best  law  can  only  pre- 
vent wrong  and  injustice,  and  give  to  the 
thrifty,  the  farseeing,  and  the  hard-working  a 
chance  to  exercise  to  the  best  advantage  their 
special  and  peculiar  abilities.  No  hard-and-fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  where  our  legislation 
shall  stop  in  interfering  between  man  and  man, 
between  interest  and  interest.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  is  highly  undesirable,  on  the  one 
band,    to  weaken  individual  initiative,   and  on 


the  other  hand,  that  in  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  cases  we  shall  find  it  necessary  in  the 
future  to  shackle  cunning  as  in  the  past  we  have 
shackled  force. 

It  is  not  only  highly  desirable,  but  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  legislation  which  shall  care- 
fully shield  the  interests  of  wage-workers,  and 
which  shall  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  honest 
and  humane  employer  by  removing  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  stands  when  compared 
with  unscrupulous  competitors  who  have  no  con- 
science and  will  do  right  only  under  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. 

Nor  can  legislation  stop  only  with  what  are 
termed  labor  questions.  The  vast  individual  and 
corporate  fortunes,  the  vast  combinations  of  cap- 
ital, which  have  marked  the  development  of  our 
industrial  system,  create  new  conditions,  and 
necessitate  a  change  from  the  old  attitude  of  the 
State  and  the  nation  toward  property. 

AMASSING    FORTUNES. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  fortunes  that  now  exist  in  this  countrv  have 
been  amassed,  not  by  injuring  our  people,  but  as 
an  incident  to  the  conferring  of  great  benefits 
upon  the  community;  and  this  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  conscious  purpose  of  those 
amassing  them.  There  is  but  the  scantiest  justi- 
fication for  most  of  the  outcry  against  the  men  of 
wealth  as  such,  and  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary 
to  state  that  any  appeal  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly leads  to  suspicion  and  hatred  among  our- 
selves, which  tends  to  limit  opportunity  and 
therefore  to  shut  the  door  of  success  against  poor 
men  of  talent,  and  finally,  which  entails  the  pos- 
sibility of  lawlessness  and  violence,  is  an  attack 
upon  the  fundamental  properties  of  American 
citizenship.  Our  interests  are  at  bottom  com- 
mon ;  in  the  long  run,  we  go  up  or  go  down  to- 
gether. Yet  more  and  more  it  is  evident  that 
the  State,  and  if  necessary  the  nation,  has  got  to 
possess  the  right  of  supervision  and  control  as 
regards  the  great  corporations,  which  are  its 
creatures  ;  particularly  as  regards  the  great  busi- 
ness combinations,  which  derive  a  portion  of 
their  importance  from  the  existence  of  some 
monopolistic  tendency.  The  right  should  be 
exercised  with  caution  and  self-restraint ;  but  it 
should  exist,  so  that  it  may  be  invoked  if  the 
n^ed  arise. 

WORLD    DUTIES    OP    THIS    COUNTRY. 

So  much  for  our  duties,  each  to  himself  and 
each  to  his  neighbor,  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
country.  But  our  country,  as  it  strides  forward 
with  ever-increasing  rapidity  to  a  foremost  pla<;e 
among  the  world  powers,  must  necessarily  find, 
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more  and  more,  that  it  lias  world  duties  also. 
There  are  excellent  people  who  believe  that  we 
can  shirk  these  duties  and  yet  retain  our  self- 
respect  ;  but  these  good  people  are  in  error. 
Other  good  people  seek  to  deter  us  from  treading 
the  path  of  hard  but  lofty  duty  by  bidding  us 
remember  that  all  nations  that  have  achieved 
greatness,  that  have  expanded  and  played  their 
part  as  world  powers,  have  in  the  end  passed 
away.     So  they  have,  and  so  have  all  others. 

The  weak  and  the  stationary  have  vanished  as 
surely  as,  and  more  rapidly  than,  those  whose 
citizens  felt  within  them  the  life  that  impels  gen- 
erous souls  to  great  and  noble  effort.  This  is 
•  another  way  of  stating  the  universal  law  of  death, 
which  is  itself  part  of  the  universal  law  of  life. 
The  man  who  works,  the  man  who  does  great 
deeds,  in  the  end  dies  as  surely  as  the  veriest 
idler  who  cumbers  the  earth's  surface  ;  but  he 
leaves  behind  him  the  great  fact  that  he  has  done 
his  work  well.  So  it  is  with  nations.  While  the 
nation  that  has  dared  to  be  great,  that  has  had 
the  will  and  the  power  to  change  the  destiny  of 
the  ages,  in  the  end  must  die,  yet  no  less  surely 
the  nation  that  has  played  the  part  of  the  weak- 
ling must  also  die  ;  and  whereas  the  nation  that 
has  done  nothing  leaves  nothing  behind  it,  the 
nation  that  has  done  a  great  work  really  continues, 
though  in  changed  form,  for  evermore.  The 
Roman  has  passed  away,  exactly  as  all  nations  of 
antiquity  which  did  not  expand  when  he  ex- 
panded have  passed  away  ;  but  their  very  mem- 
ory has  vanished,  while  he  himself  is  still  a  living 
force  throughout  the  wide  world  in  our  entire 
civilization  of  to-day,  and  will  so  continue  through 
countless  generations,  through  untold  ages. 

EAGER    FOB    OPPORTUNITIES. 

It  is  because  we  believe  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul  in  the  greatness  of  this  country,  because  we 
feel  the  thrill  of  hardy  life  in  our  veins,  and  are 
confident  that  to  us  is  given  the  privilege  of 
playing  a  leading  part  in  the  century  that  has 
just  opened,  that  we  hail  with  eager  delight  the 
opportunity  to  do  whatever  task  Providence  may 
allot  us.  We  admit  with  all  sincerity  that  our 
first  duty  is  within  our  own  household  ;  that  we 
must  not  merely  talk,  but  act,  in  favor  of  clean- 
liness and  decency  and  righteousness,  in  all  polit- 
ical, social,  and  civic  matters.  No  prosperity 
and  no  glory  can  save  a  nation  that  is  rotten  at 
heart.  We  must  ever  keep  the  core  of  our  na- 
tional being  sound,  and  see  to  it  that  not  only 
our  citizens  in  private  life,  but  above  all,  our 
statesmen  in  public  life,  practise  the  old  com- 
monplace virtues  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  lain  at  the  root  of  all  true  national  well- 
being. 


Yet,  while  tliis  is  our  first  duty,  it  is  not  our 
whole  duty.  Exactly  as  each  man,  while  doing  first 
his  duty  to  his  wife  and  the  children  within  his 
home,  must  yet,  if  he  hopes  to  amount  to  much, 
strive  mightily  in  the  world  outside  his  home, 
so  our  nation,  while  first  of  all  seeing  to  its  own 
domestic  well-being,  must  not  shrink  from  play- 
ing its  part  among  the  great  nations  without. 

Our  duty  may  take  many  forms  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  taken  many  forms  in  the  past.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  for 
all  cases.  We  must  ever  face  the  fact  of  our 
shifting  national  needs,  of  the  always  changing 
opportunities  that  present  themselves.  But  we 
may  be  certain  of  one  thing  :  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  we  cannot  avoid  hereafter  having  duties 
to  do  in  the  face  of  other  nations.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  settle  whether  we  shall  perform  these 
duties  well  or  ill. 

SAY    WHAT    YOU    MEAN. 

Right  here  let  me  make  as  vigorous  a  plea  as 
I  know  how  in  favor  of  saying  nothing  that  we 
do  not  mean,  and  of  acting  without  hesitation  up 
to  whatever  we  say.  A  good  many  of  you  are 
probably  acquainted  with  the  old  proverb, 
* '  Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick — you  will 
go  far."  If  a  man  continually  blusters,  if  he 
lacks  civility,  a  big  stick  will  not  save  him  from 
trouble  ;  and  neither  will  speaking  softly  avail,  if 
back  of  the  softness  there  does  not  lie  strength, 
power.  In  private  life  there  are  few  beings 
more  obnoxious  than  the  man  who  is  always 
loudly  boasting ;  and  if  the  boaster  is  not  pre- 
pared to  back  up  his  words,  his  position  becomes 
absolutely  contemptible.  So  it  is  with  the 
nation.  It  is  both  foolish  and  undignified  to 
indulge  in  undue  self-glorification,  and,  above 
all,  in  loose- tongued  denunciation  of  other  peoples. 
Whenever  on  any  point  we  come  in  contact  with 
a  foreign  power,  I  hope  that  we  shall  always 
strive  to  speak  courteously  and  respectfully  of 
that  foreign  power.  Let  us  make  it  evident  that 
we  intend  to  do  justice.  Then  let  us  make  it 
equally  evident  that  we  will  not  tolerate  in- 
justice being  done  us  in  return.  Let  us  further 
make  it  evident  that  we  use  no  words  which  we 
are  not  prepared  to  back  up  with  deeds,  and  that 
while  our  speech  is  always  moderate,  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  make  it  good.  Such  an 
attitude  will  be  the  surest  possible  guarantee  of 
that  self-respecting  peace  the  attainment  of  which 
is  and  must  ever  be  the  prime  aim  of  a  self- 
governing  people. 

This  is  the  attitude  we  should  take  as  regards 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  is  not  the  least 
need  of  blustering  about  it.  Still  less  should  it 
be  used  as  a  pretext  for  our  own  aggrandize- 
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mentat  the  expense  of  any  other  American  state. 
But,  most  emphatically,  we  must  make  it  evident 
that  we  intend  on  this  point  ever  to  maintain  the 
old  American  position.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  any  man  can  take  any  other 
position  now  that  we  are  all  looking  forward  to 
the  building  of  the  isthmian  canal.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  international  law,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  that  it  should  be. 

All  that  is  needful  is  that  it  should  continue 
to  be  a  cardinal  feature  of  American  policy  on 
this  continent ;  and  the  Spanish- American  states 
should,  in  their  own  interests,  champion  it  as 
strongly  as  we  do.  We  do  not  by  this  doctrine 
intend  to  sanction  any  policy  of  aggression  by 
*  one  American  commonwealth  at  the  expense  of 
any  other,  nor  any  policy  of  commercial  dis- 
crimination against  any  foreign  power  whatso- 
ever. Commercially,  as  far  as  this  doctrine  is 
concerned,  all  we  wish  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  j 
but  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  strenuously  insist 
that  under  no  pretext  whatsoever  shall  there  be 
any  territorial  aggrandizement  on  American  soil 
by  any  European  power,  and  this  no  matter  what 
form  the  territorial  aggrandizement  may  take. 

CHANCE    OF   HOSTILITIES. 

We  most  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  the 
chance  of  our  having  any  hostile  military  com- 
plication with  any  foreign  power  is  very  small. 
But  that  there  will  come  a  strain,  a  jar  here  and 
there,  from  commercial  and  agricultural — that  is, 
from  industrial — competition,  is  almost  inevita- 
ble. Here  again  we  have  got  to  remember  that 
our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  people  ;  and  yet  that 
we  can  best  get  justice  by  doing  justice.  We 
must  continue  the  policy  that  has  been  so  bril- 
liantly successful  in  the  past,  and  so  shape  our 
economic  system  as  to  give  every  advantage  to 
the  skill,  energy,  and  intelligence  of  our  farm- 
ers, merchants,  manufacturers,  and  wage- work- 
ers ;  and  yet  we  must  also  remember,  in  dealing 
with  other  nations,  that  benefits  must  be  given 
where  benefits  are  sought.  It  is  not  possible  to 
dogmatize  as  to  the  exact  way  of  attaining  this 
end,  for  the  exact  conditions  cannot  be  foretold. 
In  the  long  run,  one  of  our  prime  needs  is  sta- 
bility and  continuity  of  economic  policy ;  and 
yet,  through  treaty  or  by  direct  legislation,  it 
may,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  become  advan- 
tageous to  supplement  our  present  policy  by  a 
system  of  reciprocal  benefit  and  obligation. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  our  national  career 
our  history  has  been  one  of  expansion,  the  expan- 
sion being  of  different  kinds  at  different  times. 
This  explanation  is  not  a  matter  of  regret,  but  of 
price.  It  is  vain  to  tell  a  people  as  masterful  as 
ours  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  not  safe.     The 


true  American  has  never  feared  to  run  risks  when 
the  prize  to  be  won  was  of  sufficient  value.  No 
nation  capable  of  self-government,  and  of  devel- 
oping by  its  own  efforts  a  sane  and  orderly  civil- 
ization, no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  us. 

DEALINGS    WITH    CUBA. 

Our  dealings  with  Cuba  illustrate  this,  and 
should  be  forever  a  subject  of  just  national  pride. 
We  speak  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance  when  we  state 
as  a  simple  historic  fact  that  never  in  recent 
times  has  any  great  nation  acted  with  such  dis- 
interestedness as  we  have  shown  in  Cuba.  We 
freed  the  island  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  We 
then  earnestly  did  our  best  to  help  the  Cubans  in 
the  establishment  of  free  education,  of  law  and 
order,  of  material  prosperity,  of  the  cleanliness 
necessary  to  sanitary  well-being  in  their  gi*eat 
cities.  We  did  all  this  at  great  expense  of  treas- 
ure, at  some  expense  of  life,  and  now  we  are 
establishing  them  in  a  free  and  independent  com- 
monwealth, and  have  asked  in  return  nothing 
whatever  save  that  at  no  time  shall  their  inde- 
pendence be  prostituted  to  the  advantage  of  some 
foreign  rival  of  ours,  or  so  as  to  menace  our  well- 
being.  To  have  failed  to  ask  this  would  have 
amounted  to  national  stultification  on  our  part. 

In  the  Philippines  we  have  brought  peace,  and 
we  are  at  this  moment  giving  them  such  freedom 
and  self-government  as  they  could  never  under 
any  conceivable  conditions  have  obtained  had  we 
turned  them  loose  to  sink  into  a  welter  of  blood 
and  confusion,  or  to  become  the  prey  of  some 
strong  tyranny  without  or  within.  The  bare  re- 
cital of  the  facts  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  did 
our  duty, — and  what  prouder  title  to  honor  can 
a  nation  have  than  to  have  done  its  duty  ?  We 
have  done  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  we  have 
done  the  higher  duty  of  promoting  the  civiliza- 
tion of  mankind. 

ESSENTIAL    OF    CIVILIZATION. 

The  first  essential  of  civilization  is  law.  An- 
archy is  simply  the  handmaiden  and  forerunner 
of  tyranny  and  despotism.  Law  and  order  en- 
forced by  justice  and  by  strength  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  civilization.  Law  must  be  based  upon 
justice,  else  it  cannot  stand,  and  it  must  be  en- 
forced with  resolute  firmness,  because  weakness 
in  enforcing  it  means  in  the  end  that  there  is  no 
justice  and  no  law — nothing  but  the  rule  of  dis- 
orderly and  unscrupulous  strength.  Without  the 
habit  of  orderly  obedience  to  the  law,  without 
the  stern  enforcement  of  the  laws  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  defiantly  resist  them,  there  can  be 
no  possible  progress,  moral  or  material,  in  civil- 
ization.    There  can  be  no  weakening  of  the  law- 
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abiding  spirit  at  home  if  we  are  permanently  to 
succeed,  and  just  as  little  can  we  afford  to  show 
weakness  abroad.  Lawlessness  and  anarchy  were 
put  down  in  the  Philippines  as  a  prerequisite  to 
inducing  the  reign  of  justice. 

Barbarism  has  and  can  have  no  place  in  a  civ- 
ilized world.  It  is  our  duty  toward  the  people 
living  in  barbarism  to  see  that  they  are  freed 
from  their  cliains,  and  we  can  only  free  them  by 
destroying  barbarism  itself.  The  missionary,  the 
merchant,  and  the  soldier  may  each  have  to  play 
a  part  in  this  destruction,  and  in  the  consequent 
uplifting  of  the  people.  Exactly  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  civilized  power  scrupulously  to  resj)ect  the 
rights  of  all  weaker  civilized  powers  and  gladly  to 
help  those  who  are  struggling  toward  civilization, 
so  it  is  its  duty  to  put  down  savagery  and  barbar- 
ism. As  in  such  a  work  human  instruments 
must  be  used,  and  as  human  instruments  are  im- 
perfect, this  means  that  at  times  there  will  be 
injustices — that  at  times  merchant,  or  soldier,  or 
even  missionary,  may  do  wrong. 

WHERE    THE    SHAME    IS. 

Let  us  instantly  condemn  and  rectify  such 
wrong  when  it  occurs,  and,  if  possible,  punish 
the  wrongdoer.  But,  shame,  thrice  shame,  to 
ns  if  we  are  so  foolish  as  to  make  such  occasional 
wrongdoing  an  excuse  for  failing  to  perform  a 
great  and  righteous  task.  Not  only  in  our  own 
land,  but  throughout  the  world,  throughout  all 
history,  the  advance  of  civilization  has  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  mankind,  and  those  through 
whom  it  has  advanced  deserve  the  higher  honor. 
All  honor  to  the  missionary,  all  honor  to  the 
soldier,  all  honor  to  the  merchant,  who  now  in 
our  own  day  have  done  so  much  to  bring  light 
into  the  world's  dark  places. 

Let  me  insist  again,  for  fear  of  possible  mis- 
construction, upon  the  fact  that  our  duty  is  two- 
fold, and  that  we  must  raise  others  while  we  are 
benefiting  ourselves.  In  bringing  order  to  the 
Philippines,  our  soldiers  added  a  new  page  to 
the  honor -roll  of  American  history,  and  they  in- 
calculably benefited  the  islanders  themselves. 
Under  the  wise  administration  of  Governor  Taft, 
the  islands  now  enjoy  a  peace  and  liberty  of 
which  they  have  hitherto  never  even  dreamed. 
But  this  peace  and  liberty  under  the  law  must  be 
supplemented  by  material,  by  industrial,  devel- 
opment. Every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  their  commercial  development,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  American  industries  and  products  ;  not 
merely  because  this  will  be  a  good  thing  for  our 


people,  but  infinitely  more  because  it  will  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

DO   NOT   BE   WEAKLINGS. 

We  shall  make  mistakes  ;  and  if  we  let  these 
mistakes  frighten  us  from  work,  we  shall  show 
ourselves  weaklings.  Half  a  century  ago,  Min- 
nesota and  the  two  Dakotas  were  Indian  hunting- 
grounds.  We  committed  plenty  of  blunders,  and 
now  and  then  worse  than  blunders,  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians.  But  who  does  not  admit 
at  the  present  day  that  we  were  right  in  wrest- 
ing from  barbarism  and  adding  to  civilization 
the  territory  out  of  which  we  have  made  these 
beautiful  States  ?  And  now  we  are  civilizing 
the  Indian  and  putting  him  on  a  level  to  which 
he  could  never  have  attained  under  the  old  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  Philippines,  let  us  remember  that  the 
spirit  and  not  the  mere  form  of  government  is 
the  essential  matter.  The  Tagals  have  a  hun- 
dredfold the  freedom  under  us  that  they  would 
have  if  we  had  abandoned  the  islands.  We  are 
not  trying  to  subjugate  a  people, — we  are  trying 
to  develop  them  and  make  them  a  law-abiding, 
industrious,  and  educated  people,  and,  we  hope, 
ultimately,  a  self-governing  people.  In  short, 
in  the  work  we  have  done,  we  are  but  carrying 
out  the  true  principles  of  our  democracy.  We 
work  in  a  spirit  of  self-respect  for  ourselves  and 
of  good-will  toward  others  ;  in  a  spirit  of  love 
for  and  of  infinite  faith  in  mankind.  We  do  not 
blindly  refuse  to  face  the  evils  that  exist  or  the 
shortcomings  inherent  in  humanity  ;  but  across 
blunderings  and  shirking,  across  selfishness  and 
meanness  of  motive,  across  shortsightedness  and 
cowardice,  we  gaze  steadfastly  toward  the  far 
horizon  of  golden  triumph. 

If  you  will  study  our  past  history  as  a  nation, 
you  will  see  we  have  made  many  blunders  and 
have  been  guilty  of  many  shortcomings,  and  yet 
that  we  have  always  in  the  end  come  out  vic- 
torious because  we  have  refused  to  be  daunted  by 
blunders  and  defeats — have  recognized  them,  but 
have  persevered  in  spite  of  them.  So  it  must  be 
in  the  future.  We  gird  up  our  loins  as  a  na- 
tion with  the  stern  purpose  to  play  onr  part 
manfully  ia  winning  the  ultimate  triumph  ;  and 
therefore  we  turn  scornfully  aside  from  the  paths 
of  mere  ease  and  idleness,  and  with  unfaltering 
steps  tread  the  rough  road  of  endeavor,  smiting 
down  the  wrong  and  battling  for  the  right  as 
Greatheart  smote  and  battled  in  Bunyan's  im- 
mortal story. 


THE  METHODIST   ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE. 

BY  REV.  J.  WESLEY  JOHNSTON.  D.D. 


THE  Ecumenical  Conference,  wbich  haa  just 
closed  its  meeting  in  City  Road  Chapel, 
Xondon, — the  historic  center  ot  English  Metho- 
■dism, — was  &  notable  gathering.  Tho  delegates, 
^ve  hundred  in  all,  represented  every  branch  in 
Metliodism,  distinguished  ministers  and  honored 
laymen  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  But 
though  a  delegated  body,  and  having  a  member- 
■sliip  distinctly  official,  it  was  in  no  sense  either  a 
legislative  or  executive  assembly,  its  functions 
being  strictly  limited  to  those  of  a  conference  for 
friendly  and  religious  intercourse.  This  is  the 
third  conference  of  tliis  nature,  the  first  meeting 
in  the  same  place  as  tiie  present  one  in  1881,  the 
second  in  Washington,  D.  C,  ten  years  later, 
and  the  one  now  just  closed,  wliicli  opened  its 
session  Sept(!mber4,  and  held  its  final  meeting  Sep- 
tember 18.  The  Methodist  family  is  a  large  one, 
larger  than  many  people  imagine,  its  adherents 
numbering,  according  to  reliable  statistics,  close 
npon  thirty  millions.  But,  like  every  other  large 
family,  there  are  divisions  and  separations  ;  not, 
however,  of  blood  and  sympathy,  but  of  name 
.and  manner  of  work.  At  the  recent  Ecumenical 
Conference,  so  far  as  possible,  every  branch  of 


Methodism  bad  place  on  the  pi-ogramme,  and 
while  diSerences  of  organization  were  cheerfully 
recognized,  common  unity  and  inherent  kinship 
were  accepted  without  question.  The  value  of 
such  a  gathering  cannot  be  overestimated.  Not 
only  does  it  promote  Christian  unity  among  those 
who  are  favored  with  a  place  in  its  memljersliip, 
but,  as  a  sequence,  organic  union  will  eventually 
follow.  This  may  not  be  immediate — better  so, 
perhaps — but  that  there  shall  be  ultimately  one 
great  world-wide  Methodism  seems  almost  inevi- 
table, and  anything  that  leads  up  to  such  a  possi- 
bility is  just  80  much  gained.  When  tUe  separa- 
tions are  of  the  nature  of  cleavages,  such  as  those 
between  rocks  where  the  one  part  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  other,  once  the  division  hsa 
taken  place,  then  only  a  forced  unity  is  poesible, 
involving  mortar  or  cement.  But  in  the  case  of 
Metbodism  there  has  never  been  a  cleavage, — it 
is  simply  a  tree  with  branches  of  diSerent  namea. 
Ecumenical  conferences,  therefore,  while  not  ad- 
ministrative in  the  legal  sense,  prepare  the  way 
for  tbe  larger  results  which  in  theend  are  bound 
to  come. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  Dr.  W.  T.  Davi- 
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eon,  president  of  the  BritUh  Wesleyan  Couf«r- 
«Dce,  should  preside  at  the  opening  session. 
Chaste  in  speech,  dignified  in  bearing,  a  man  of 
rare  gifts  as  a  preacher  and  administrator,  he 
at  once  favorably  impressed  the  conference  and 
gave  immediate  tone  to  its  proceedings.  And  it 
was  also  most  appropriate  that  the  pi-eacher  of 
the  opening  sermon  was  Bishop  Qalloway,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  for  Bishop 
Galloway's  reputation  as  a  preacher  is  known 
throughout  Methodism.  The  theme  chosen  for 
discourse  was  a  happy  one — '■  Christian  Experi- 
ence ;  Its  Supreme  Value  and  Crowning  Evi- 
■dence."  No  subject  could  have  been  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  or  with  the 
^niua  of  Methodism.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
'  -other  denomination  in  Protestantism,  the  Metho- 
■disl  Church  puts  emphasis  upon  experience,  and 
the  narration  of  that  experience  as  an  element 
■of  Christian  life.  Bishop  Qalloway's  sermon, 
delivered  with  much  earnestness  and  unction, 
elicited  many  devout  responses. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  formal  addresses  of 
■welcome  were  made,  Dr.  Davison  representing 
the  British  Conference  in  a  speech  of  rare  elo- 
quence and  beauty,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Odell,  pres- 
ident of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  most 
fittingly  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  branch  of 
.Methodism. 


To  these  addresses  responses  were  made  by 
Bishop  Hurst,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ; 
Dr.  John  Potts,  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  and  Bishop  Walters,  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church. 

The  following  day  the  programme  arranged 
by  the  committee  was  taken  up,  when  papers 
touching  almost  every  phase  of  Methodist  life 
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(PreBldent  oF  the  BHtiah  Wesleraa  Conference.) 

were  presented,  many  of  these  papers  creating 
deep  interest,  judging  by  the  discussions  which 
followed.  Thougli  questions  of  Chui'ch  polity 
and  discipline,  regarding  which  there  were  rec- 
ognized differences,  were  carefully  excluded  from 
the  list  of  topics,  yet  at  times  the  debates  ap- 
proached well-nigh  the  border-land  of  contro- 
versy. When  the  topic  "The  Influence  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  Promotion  of  International  Peace" 
was  being  discussed,  matters  of  politics  inter- 
jected themselves  with  some  warmth  into  tlio 
session,  though  not  toany  serious  extent.  '■  Bib- 
lical Criticism"  had  a  session  given  to  it,  in 
which  the  papers  and  addresses  were  of  high 
order. 

' '  Methodistn  and  Modern  Unbelief  "  called  out 
several  distinguished  speakers,  who  gave  the  sub- 
ject honest  and  judicious  treatment. 

' '  Methodist  Literature  "  involved  a  discussion 
of  authorship  and  journalism,  matters  in  whicli 
Methodism  is  much  concerned. 
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Other  topics  bearing  possibly  with  more  direct- 
Dssa  on  actual  Church  life,  aa,  for  instance,  ' '  The 
Elements  of  Pulpit  Effectiveness,"  "How  to 
Mobilize  the  WJioIe  Cburch,"  "The  Perversion 
of  Wealth,"  etc.,  were  given  a  careful  hearing, 
and  were  just  as  carefully  discussed  by  other 
speakers  besides  those  on  the  programme. 

Tlio  temperance  question  liad  a  prominent 
place  ;  so,  also,  had  the  general  subject  of  "  Mia- 
sioDS,"  the  brethren  assigned  to  these  topics  be- 
ing so  related  to  them  as  to  make  the  discussions 
of  pecuhar  interest.  As  a  whole,  the  conference 
was  one  of  great  profit  to  all  who  were  favored 
in  being  present.  Three  hundreJ  of  its  delegates 
were  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  many  of  them 
the  picked  men  of  their  denomination  ;  and  their 
keen,  alert,  vigorous  habits  of  tiiought  and 
speech  were  soon  felt  in  the  conference.  The 
Canadian  Methodist  delegation,  though  not  large 


(President  of  tbe  Methodist  New  CoDiiectiDD.) 

in  numbers,  was  particularly  strong,  being  com- 
posed of  the  leading  men  of  Canadian  Metho- 
dism. And  tliis  is  also  true  of  the  representatives 
from  Australia. 

Apart  from  everytliing  else,  the  interchange  of 
views  was  both  healthy  and  stimulating.     Such 


a  gathering  of  representative  men,  freely  giving 
their  views  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day,  must 
exert  a  gi-eat  influence  for  good.  The  programme 
was  doubtless  overcrowded  ;  the  time  limit  was 
too  rigorous  to  admit  of  us  full  discussion  as 
some  of  the  subjects  demanded  ;  several  topics 


<0t  the  HethodlBt  Episcopal  Cliarch.) 

were  not  treated  with  tlie  generosity  they  de- 
served ;  there  was  not  mucli  room  for  what 
might  be  called  impromptu  debate  ;  yet,  conced- 
ing ali  this,  the  conference  was  a  memorable  one, 
and  its  influence  upon  Methodism  will  be  deep 
and  abiding. 

Deep  interest  was  manifested  in  the  confer- 
ence, not  only  by  Londoner,  but  throughout  all 
Great  Britain.  Had  City  Road  Chapel  been 
more  than  twice  as  large,  it  would  have  been 
crowded  at  every  session.  The  evening  meet- 
ings held  in  public  halls  were  enthusiastic  gath- 
erings, and  the  fervor  of  old-time  Methodism 
seemed  to  renew  itself.  Every  prominent  i 
paper  in  the  kingdom  gave  I'eports  from  the  con- 
ference, some  devoting  to  it  more  space  than  if 
usually  given  to  religious  conventions.  Metho- 
dism, with  its  abounding  life,  its  marvelous  his- 
tory, its  astonishing  growth,  its  adaptability  to 
all  races  and  conditions,  its  harmony  of  doctrine 
and  essential  unity  of  spirit,  and  the  clear-eyed 
fearlessness  with  which  it  enters  upon  the  new 
century,  had  such  manifestation  at  this  Ecumen- 
ical Conference  that  Englishmen  felt  in  it  a  force 
which  must  needs  be  reckoned  with  when  con- 
sidering the  problems  of  a  nation  and  the  world. 
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THE    EPISCOPAL  CONVENTION  AND   ITS  WORK. 

BY  FLORENCE  E.  WINSLOW. 


WHEN  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  opens  in  San  Francisco,  on 
October  2,  its  delegates  will  find  themselves  in 
new  surroundings,  for  this  great  legislative  body 
has  not  before  met  west  of  Chicago  and  Minne- 
apolis, and  Eastern  men  are  looking  for  a  new 
and  instructive  experience,  while  those  of  the  far 
West  expect  encouragement  and  inspiration  from 
the  presence  ot  the  chief  assembly  of  the  Church. 
The  mission  boards  hope  that  the  domestic  mis- 
sion fields  may  seem  more  real  and  tangible  to 
those  who  have  recently  passed  over  the  prairies 
and  mountains  which  separate  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Pacific,  while  the  appeal  from  foreign 
lands  may  come  with  more  force  when  the  givers 
look  across  a  new  ocean  toward  lands  recently 
opened  to  missionary  effort.  The  convention  will  , 
be  at  least  distinctively  missionary  in  tone. 

The  General  Convention  is  made  up  of  two 
houses,  the  bishops,  who  are  members  ex  officio. 
forming  one,  the  other  being  composed  of  elected 
delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  wiio  represent  the  dio- 
ceses of  tlie  country  in  the  proportion  of  four  in 
nach  order  to  each  diocese,  and  having,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  missionary  jurisdictions, 
over  five  hundred  members.  Some  of  ilie  ablest 
men  in  the  land.^men  elected  to  represent  par- 
ishes rich  in  social  experience, — will  be  there. 


and  such  seek  always  to  affiliate  the  Church  close- 
ly, through  its  convention,  with  the  social  needs 
and  issues  of  the  day.  Of  this  type  is  the  Kev. 
William  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  whose  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  order  of  deaconesses,  besides 
advancing,  as  has  no  other  voice,  the  cause  of 
Church  unity.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak 
of  schools  of  tliought  in  the  Church, — it  would 
be  truer  to  the  truth  of  to-day  to  mention  only 
the  school  of  action.  To  this  belong  all  the 
leaders  in  the  convention,  among  them  such 
bishops  as  Henry  C.  Potter,  whose  effective  work 
in  the  purification  ot  the  springs  which  directly 
feed  the  social  life  of  the  community  needs  no 
mention  ;  William  C.  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany, 
who  is  leader  in  the  cause  of  the  family  against 
divorce  and  disintegration  :  John  Fulton,  whose 
legislative  ability  brings  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  George  C.  Thomas,  whose  financial  manage- 
ment contributes  to  the  success  of  the  Mission- 
ary Board.  "Nothing  human  is  alien  to  me," 
is  the  broad  message  by  which  these  men,  and 
many  like  them,  interpret  the  ancient  creeds 
which  the  Church  had  from  early  saint  and  coun- 
cil to  the  modern  world. 

No  subject  of  deeper  interest  to  the  general 
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•public  could  come  before  any  religious  gatlieriug 
than  that  indicated  by  the  schedules  as  the  prom- 
inent subject  for  debate,  during  the  coming 
weeks,  in  Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  foundations  of  society 
«,re  threatened,  and  in  many  communities  the 
sanctities  of  the  family  openly  violated,  the  pro- 
posed new  canons  on  marriage  and  divorce,  the 
most  severe  and  drastic  that  have  ever  been  sug- 
gested by  any  Protestant  church,  are  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  always 
taken  high  ground  in  this  matter,  its  clergy  be- 
ing forbidden  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony 
for  any  divorced  person,  save  in  the  case  of  an 
innocent  party  in  a  suit  for  adultery.  In  the 
canons  now  to  be  considered,  a  distinct  advance 
in  stringent  legislation  is  made.  The  question 
will  come  before  the  House  of  Bishops  in  the 
shape  of  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses.  In  the  House  of  Deputies,  this  re- 
port will  be  supplemented  by  a  special  one  from 
a  separate  committee  of  its  own  appointment. 
The  proposed  canons,  after  premising  that  mar- 
riage must  not  be  solemnized  without  witnesses, 
nor,  in  the  case  of  minors,  without  adequate  con- 
sent of  parent  or  guardian,  say  that  '*  No  min- 
ister of  this  Church  may  solemnize  a  mari-iage 
between  any  two  persons  unless,  nor  until,  by 
inquiry,  he  shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  neither 
person  has  been  or  is  the  husband  or  wife  of  any 
other  person  still  living,  unless  the  former  mar- 
riage was  annulled  by  a  decree  of  some  civil 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  for  cause  exist- 
ing before  such  former  marriage." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  rapid  change  in  the  opinion  of  influen- 
tial men  in  this  communion  since  the  convention  of 
the  last  triennium,  when  these  canons  failed  to  pass. 
Men  of  all  schools  of  thought  have  been  express- 
ing their  change  of  conviction  in  this  matter, 
giving  the  reasons  therefor.  They  retain  their 
belief  that  a  new  marriage  after  divorce  is  allow- 
able under  sanction  of  the  words  of  Christ  in 
St.  Matthew  xix.,  9  and  10,  and  acknowledge 
tnat  innocent  persons  may  suffer  if  tlie  proposed 
prohibitory  canon  becomes  law  ;  and  yet  they 
conclude  that  for  the  general  good  the  sacrifice  of 
the  few  must  be  made.  Bishop  Potter's  changed 
attitude  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  significant  of 
tlie  progress  of  opinion  in  regard  to  these  canons. 
The  opponent  in  the  Washington  convention  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  he  within  a  year  ex- 
pressed openly  his  altered  conviction.  <*The 
whole  subject,"  he  says,  <<has  gained  a  new  as- 
pect from  recent  events,  which  have  undoubtedly 
awakened  in  all  sober-minded  Christian  people  a 
profound  sense  of  alarm  ;  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  them,  as  to  the  necessity  of  legis- 


lation which  shall  prohibit  the  remarriage  of  di- 
vorced persons  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, has  greatly  widened  and  deepened.  Such 
a  conclusion  may  be  the  wisest  we  can  reach  at 
present.  In  the  face  of  such  a  danger  as  tlireat- 
cns  us,  the  only  safe  course  may  be  to  prohibit 
absolutely  that  which,  while  it  might  be  permis- 
sible if  we  could  be  always  sure  that  it  had  a 
scriptural  justification  for  it,  is  only  wrong  and 
evil  when  that  justification,  existing  in  fact,  ex- 
ists, c.^. ,  only  because  it  has  been  fraudulently 
obtained."  **  It  may  be  that  our  only  safe  canon 
is  one  in  which  the  Church  refuses  remarriage  to 
persons  divorced  for  any  cause  arising  after  mar- 
riage, absolutely  and  universally." 

Another  prominent  churchman  says  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  innocent  party  will,  es- 
pecially if  there  be  children,  emblazon  on  the 
public  records  the  worst  of  charges,  every  in- 
stinct of  propriety  suggesting  the  substitution  of 
desertion  or  other  allowable  excuse.  If  the  fact 
that  eminent  jurists  and  publicists  of  the  com- 
munion are  said  to  declare  all  but  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  stricter  canon  be  considered, 
the  conclusion  that  this  central  section  of  the 
new  canon  on  marriage  will  in  time  be  passed 
is  unavoidable.  There  is,  however,  a  section 
on  discipline  which  will  not  find  ready  accept- 
ance. Persons  married  after  divorce  are  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  for 
the  cause  of  adultery.  This  provision  would 
throw  an  appalling  responsibility  on  the  parish 
clergy,  who  are  made  sole  judges  of  the  facts 
in  individual  instances.  Appeal,  however,  is 
allowed  to  the  bishop,  who,  after  inquiry,  may 
deliver  final  judgment. 

A  third  section  of  the  canon  presented  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  repeats  the 
Levitical  table  of  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which,  as  it  states,  the  laws  of  God  do  not  per- 
mit marriage.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  two  houses  substitutes  for  this  the  English 
table  of  prohibited  degrees.  The  clause  in  this 
which  forbids  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  has  never  found  acceptance  in  this  country. 
It  may  have  been  good  law  in  the  time  of  St. 
Basil,  but,  as  a  clergyman  has  said,  St.  Basil  is 
a  dead  issue  in  America  to-day,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convince  a  man  that  his  wife^s  sister  is 
really  his  own.  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  has 
been  among  the  most  strenuous  advisers  of  ad- 
vanced divorce  legislation  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
With  him  have  stood  all  those  who  maintain  that 
marriage  is  sacramental  in  character  and  there- 
fore indissoluble.  This  party  will  now  be  joined 
by  many  who  have  been  heretofore  opposed  to 
its  conclusions,  and  the  result  of  their  combined 
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action  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  churchmen 
everywhere. 

Besides  these  important  canons  on  divorce, 
there  are  21  concerning  the  ministry,  17  on  dis- 
cipline, and  19  on  general  subjecta.  There  are, 
besides,  a  report,  prepared  by  two  eminent  ju- 
rists, the  Hon.  Charles  Andrews  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  Earl,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  a  proposition  to  introduce  into  the 
Church  a  provincial  system.  The  province  in  its 
simplest  form  is  an  association  of  adjacent  dio- 
ceses grouped  together  for  the  management  of 
local  matters  of  common  interest.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Church  be  divided  into  provinces,  with 
synods  composed  of  bishops,  who  will  choose  their 
own  primate,  together  with  ^wq  clergymen  and 
five  laymen  from  each  diocese  of  the  province, 
the  synod  to  have  a  power  of  separate  legislation, 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion, whose  overcrowded  calendars  would  thus 
find  needed  relief.  This  system  need  not  be 
weighted  with  foreign  titles  such  as  *♦  archbishop  " 
and  ** metropolitan,"  whose  very  sound  proved 
un pleasing  to  democratic  ears  when  they  were 
suggested  in  the  convention  of  1898,  in  order  to 
prove  entirely  feasible  and  effective.  In  addition 
to  all  these  canons,  tlie  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, of  which  there  are  eleven,  must  come 
for  final  action  before  the  present  convention. 
One  of  these  continues  the  present  custom  of  the 
Church,  which  makes  the  senior  bishop  in  the 
order  of  consecration  presiding  bishop.  The 
health  of  the  incumbent  rarely  permits  him  to 
attend  the  conventions,  and  his  presidential  duties 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  delegated  to  others.  It  seems 
an  unwise  provision,  and  it  is  said  that  the  bishops 
of  the  House  are  hoping  to  change  this  order. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Bishops  at  its  present  sit- 
ting, the  presiding  bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M. 
Clark,  being  too  infirm  to  attend.  The  House 
will  miss  another  of  its  ablest  orators,  as  Freder- 
ick Dan.  Huntington,  the  beloved  Bishop  of 
Central  New  York,  whose  voice  lias  always  been 
raised  in  the  cause  of  social  and  labor  reforms, 
will  be  absent.  The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D., 
the  elected  president  of  the  House  of  Deputies, 
lias  also  declined  to  be  present,  and  a  new  man 
must  be  chosen, in  his  place. 

While  it  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  the 
dioceses  are  still  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
change  of  name  of  the  Church,  the  proposition  to 
strike  out  the  terms  *  *  Protestant  Episcopal "  from 
the  title-page  of  the  Prayer  Book  will  probably 


be  again  made  in  the  convention  of  1901.  The 
first  attempt  to  alter  the  name  <<  Protestant  Epis- 
copal *'  was  made  at  the  General  Convention  in 
Chicago,  some  fifteen  years  ago.  If  the  motion 
had  carried,  the  official  title  would  have  been 
'<The  Church  in  the  United  States,"  which 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  presented  it, 
affiliate  the  communion  more  closely  to  Catholic 
usage,  the  titles  employed  for  the  several  churches 
iij  early  days  being  always  geographical.  The 
attempt  which  failed  in  1889  can  scarcely  prove 
more  successful  to-day,  but  if  the  House  enters 
upon  the  discussion  the  usual  number  of  forceful 
and  brilliant  speeches  in  defense  of  the  old  name 
may  be  expected. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  to 
be  taken  up  at  this  convention  is  an  extended  re- 
port on  suggested  marginal  readings  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Over 
seven  thousand  of  these  alternatives,  taken  from 
the  margins  of  the  authorized  version,  from  both 
texts  and  margins  of  the  revised,  and  from  the 
preferred  readings  of  the  American  Company  of 
Revisers  of  1881,  with  additions  personally  made 
by  the  present  committee,  amount,  in  fact,  to  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible.  Such  translations 
are  usually  considered  by  experts  in  periods  of 
long  leisure.  Whether  the  sacred  text  can  be 
otherwise  than  maltreated  by  a  convention  of 
reverent  but  inexpert  delegates  in  the  fleeting  in- 
tervals which  can  be  secured  in  crowded  legisla- 
tive session  is  matter  of  doubt. 

The  General  Convention  has  never  previously 
given  so  much  thought  to  missions.  Seven  of  its 
regular  sessions  will  be  filled  by  the  Board  of 
Missions,  who  have  arranged  addresses  represent- 
ing its  work  in  China,  Japan,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico, 
Brazil,  Africa,  Alaska,  and  all  the  domestic  fields 
of  service.  There  will  be,  in  addition,  a  missionary 
mass  meetings  over  which  the  venerable  Bishop 
Whipple,  the  »<  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  will  pre- 
side. It  will  be  held  in  the  great  Mechanics' 
Pavilion,  and  addresses  will  be  made  by  Bishop 
Potter,  of  New  York  ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  New- 
castle, the  Bishop  of  Kyoto,  and  Mr.  Burton 
Mansfield.  The  importance  of  the  work  in  the 
mission  fields  will  be  still  further  accentuated  by 
missionary  sermons  in  all  the  churches  on  Sundays 
during  the  sessions,  by  children's  mass  meetings, 
at  which  bishops  Kip,  Hare,  and  Edsall  will  be 
the  speakers,  and  by  the  triennial  sermon,  to  be 
preached  before  the  Board  of  Missions  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  R.  Graves,  D.D. ,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Shanghai. 


THE  LIBERAL  VICTORY   IN   DENMARK. 

BY  A  DANISH  CORRESPONDENT. 


THE  political  victory  of  the  Libera!  party  in 
Denmark  that  ended  the  bitter  fight  of 
more  than  thirty  years  between  the  old  Denmark 
— that  rooted  in  landlordism — and  "  the  new 
Denmark  " — that  loving  nature — ie  the  ci'owning 
historical  event  of  an  evolution  of  a  hundred 
years  wbich  has  modernized  the  Danish  people 
in    a   higher  degree    than    most    of    the    other 

THE   AQBARIAN    REVOLUTION    OF    IT88. 

In  1 788,  the  state  of  Denmark  was  very  much 
like  that  of  Ireland  tO'day.  Great  landlords 
owned  the  whole  country,  and  the  peasants  were 
considered  silly,  lazy,  and  so  forth. 

In  1788,  a  series  of  great  land  reforms  began, 
with  the  result  that  Denmark  almost  realized  the 
"three  acres  and  a  cow"  ideal;  and,  indeed, 
the  great  landlords  now  own  only  8  per  cent,  of 
the  country,  while  all  the  farmers  ate  freehold 
proprietors  of  farms  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  and  three-fourths  of  the  work- 
ingmen  in  the  villages  are  likewise  freehold  own- 
ers of  their  honsea  and  some  few  acres  of  land. 

These  reforms  soon  brought  great  prosperity 
to  the  peasantry,  and  with  the  prosperity  came 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  a  demand  for  politi- 
cal influence  and  power. 

In  1831,  Denmark  obtained  a  degree  of  repre- 
sentative government— political  bodies  in  each 
province  —  but  only  with  consultative  power. 
But  the  political  activity  of  the  peasantry  had  al- 
ready begun,  and  we  find  "B6nder"  peasants 
among  the  active  agitators  and  great  national 
orators.  Ten  years  later,  the  powerful  ' '  League 
of  the  Peasants'  Friends"  was  formed,  and  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  the  peasantry  naturally 
dominated  all  others. 


THE    POLITICAL 


OF  18- 


Tn  1848,  the  people  of  Copenhagen  went  en 
masse  in  a  great  procession,  headed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Copenhagen,  to  the  King's  palace,  and 
claimed  a  constitution  under  threat  of  taking  to 
"the  self-help  of  despair."  Tlie  King  gave 
way,  and  a  Liberal  ministry  entered  office. 
While  the  small  nation,  of  only  1,400,000,  sent 
60,000  men  and  a  large  fleet  to  the  three  years' 
war  with  northern  Germany,  which  ended  with 
the  bloody  victories  of  Fredericia  and  Ested,  in 
which  latter  40,000  Danes  won  a  two  days'  fight 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  4,000  killed  and  wounded. 


the  constitutional  parliament  was  giving  the 
country  a  new  constitution,  with  full  power  for 
the  people  and  universal  suffrage.  The  consti- 
tution dates  from  June  5,  1849.  In  the  new 
parliament  the  left  wing  was  formed  by  the 
' '  Bondevenner  "  (Friends  of  the  Peasants),  most 
of  them  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers,  the 
party  numbering  al>out  one-third  of  the  lower 
house,  the  other  two-thirds  being  the  "National 
Liberale,"  or  men  of  constitutional  views,  but  of 
a  more  academic  and  bureaucratic  character. 

The  war  of  1864  brought  about  the  failure  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  "National  Liberale" 
party,  which,  presaging  the  coming  to  power  of 
the  democratic  peasantry,  patched  up  a  hurried 
alliance  with  the  great  landlords  and  other  relics 
of  the  aneien  regime. 

THE   TBIDMPH    OF   BEACTIOK 1866. 

In  August,  1864,  before  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  they  began  a  strong  agitation  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution,  which,  after  a  two  years' 
struggle,  ended  in  the  law  of  1866,  which  altered 
the  character  of  the  upper  house  so  much  that 
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the  conservative  elements  of  the  nation  now  have 
v&at  influence. 

At  tbe  eleventh  hour,  the  Conservatives  struck 
this  treacherous  blow  at  tlie  people  whose  sons 
they  by  a  foolish  policy  had  led  to  war  against 
desperate   odds  with   Germany  and  Austria  at 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  people's  en- 
ergy, Btting  by  the  disasters  of  the  war,  rose  as 
never  before.  The  motto  of  the  hour  was, 
"  What  has  been  lost  without  must  be  won  with- 
in," A  succession  of  popular  progressive  move- 
ments \vaa  begun — for  instance,  that  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  heaths  in  Jutland,  where  in  tbe 
last  thirty-five  years  an  area  of  land  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  of  Denmark  lias  been  won  for 
agriculture  or  planted  with  trees.  The  peasants 
rose  in  a  body  against  tliose  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  1864,  and  in  1872  the  left  wing,  or 
Democratic  party,  was  returned  with  a  email  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  house. 

A  free  constitution  already  existed  on  paper, 
but  freedom  in  practice  means  power  for  the  peo- 
ple in  all  public  matters,  and  of  that  freedom 
there  was  but  little  in  Denmark.  There  were 
but  few  Democratic  papers  then  in  Denmark,  and 
none  in  Copenhagen,  which,  like  almost  all  the 
towns,  was  either  simply  Conservative  or  politi- 
cally asleep.  In  nearly  all  municipal  and  other 
bodies  the  Conservative  element  preponderated. 
Conservatives  owned  all  banks  and  insurance 
companies;  all  trade  was  in  their  hands, — in 
fact,  all  power  belonged  to  them,  except  that  the 
Democrats  had  s  majority  of  two  votes  in  the 
lower  house. 

A    THIRTY    tears'    WAR. 

The  Conservatives  actually  violated  their  own 
principles  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  hand  over  the 
government  to  the  majority,  and  a  bitter' political 
struggle  began  between  the  old  and  the  new  Den- 
mark. This  struggle  lasted  nearly  thirty  years.  Its 
causes  were  fourfold.  The  Democratic  party  had 
to  rouse  the  entire  peasantry  in  order  to  win  the 
cities  and  the  upper  classes  to  their  side.  The 
Danes  had  to  complete  their  right  of  self-govern- 
ment by  enforcing  its  principles  in  all  depart- 
ments of  social  life.  Open  rebellion,  which 
might  have  brought  about  an  armed  insurrection 
from  the  south,  was  precluded  by  the  nearness 
of  Germany,  Also,  the  less  stalwart  members 
of  the  Democratic  party  could  not  be  depended 
upon  at  first,  and  faced  about  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. 

That  the  Democratic  party  has  been  able  to 
liold  fast  to  the  same  policy  and  force  it  through 
by  dint  of  thirty  years'  hitler  struggle  and  many 
reverses  is  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 


(Home  Affairs.) 

Danish  people — to  their  stubbornness  and    per- 
sistence, that  know  no  giving  in. 

The  Danish  press  has,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  almost  twice  as  large  a 
circulation  as  that  of  any  other  country.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  newspapers  are  Democratic  and 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Liberal  ele- 
ment in  the  community. 

Of  the  sixteen  seats  in  the  capital,  the  Con- 
servatives only  hold  one,  with  a  majority  of 
twenty-three  votes  ;  and  nearly  all  the  cities  are  ■ 
won  for  the  Democrats.  Almost  all  the  students 
are  Liberals.  How  the  peasantry  vote  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  constituencies  have 
brought  98  per  cent,  of  the  electors  in  an  area 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  around  to  the 
polling- place. 

HOW    THE   BATTLE   WAS  FOUGHT   OUT. 

The  Conservatives  have  been  shut  out  from 
every  municipal  body  or  important  committee  all 
over  the  country  when  the  Democrats  could 
bring  a  majority  lo  the  poll.  The  latter  have 
organized  liundreds  of  banks,  which  collect  their 
own  money.  When,  during  an  economic  crisis, 
the  Conservative  papers  proposed  to  ruin  the 
peasantry  by  calling  up  the  capital  lent  on  mort- 
gage on  farms,  these  banks  were  able  to  give 
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their  clients  a  guaraDtee  for  new  niort.gagea  ; 
and  tlie  Conservatives  were  completely  foiled. 
Farmers  and  workingraen  have  formed  large  co- 
operative and  trade- union  associations,  which 
have  made  the  Danes  more  indepemient  of  capi- 
tal than  any  other  nation.  They  are  now  a  self- 
governing  people  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  main  features  of  the  struggle  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Tlie  Conservatives,  who  had  lost  their 
majority  of  two  at  the  elections  of  1872-73,  tried 
to  win  it  back  by  raising  tiie  standard  of  militar- 
ism and  proposing  heavy  expenditure  on  fortifi- 
cations. The  Democrats  won  a  great  victory  in 
1876  against  these  laws,  reducing  the  Conserva- 
tives to  aome  thirty-five  members  out  of  102  in 
the  lower  house. 

THK  COUP  d'etat  of  1883. 
In  1877,  the  Conservative  ministry  (Estrup 
ministry),  which  came  into  power  in  1875,  got 
into  difficulties  over  the  budget,  and  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  some  "pseudo-Democrats,"  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Bojesen,  gave  way,  and  made  a 
compromise  with  the  government.  The  Radi- 
cals, reduced  to  about  thirty-five,  were  up  in 
arms  against  the  Moderates.  At  the  elections  of 
1879  and  the  two  elections  of  1881  they  reduced 
the  recreant  minority  to  submission,  and  formed 
a  new  Radical  majority,  which  in  1884  rose  to 
83.  Mr.  Esti-up,  a  remarkably  strong  man,  but 
unprincipled,  now  took  the  most  extravagant 
measures.  In  the  spring  of  1885  he  exceeded 
the  budget  ("buratfld  the  budget,"  he  said),  and 
called  for  provisional  budgets,  which  had  not 
been  voted  by  Parliament.  The  government 
maintained  that  when  the  two  houses  did  not 
agree  about  the  budget,  and  in  consequence  no 
budget  was  voted,  the  constitution  gave  the  gov- 
ernment a  right  to  give  provisional  budgets,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  Denmark,  "provisional 
financial  laws."  Several  university  professors 
of  law  supported  this  theory,  which,  however, 
found  one  strong  opponent. 


for  the  republic  as  lustily  as  did  the  workingmen 
in  the  towns,  and  furious  demonstrations  against 
the  government  took  place,  and  even  against  the 
King  when  he  appeared  in  the  country  districts. 
The  present  King  has  always  been  unpopular 
among  the  Democrats.  Of  this,  most  striking 
proofs  could  be  given  from  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  complete  indifference  of  the  people,  as 
a  whole,  to  any  royal  festivities,  and  from  the 
speeches  of  peasants  who  formed  deputations  to 
the  King  which  were  frequently  the  occasion  for 
much  plain  speaking.  The  government,  on  their 
side,  tried  to  arouse  their  adherents  by  a  strong 
agitation  for  more  fortifications.  The  army  of- 
ficers actually  held  as  many  as  1,100  public 
meetings  about  the  country  ;  and  a  League  of 
National  Defense  was  formed,  wliicli  raised  by 
private  subscriptions  enough  money  to  build  two 
forts  outside  Copenhagen. 

THE    REION   or   THE   UODBBATES. 

After  five  years,  when  the  government  was  al- 
most tired  out,  a  split  came  in  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  again  Mr.  Bojesen  who  formed  a 
new  "  Moderate  party  "  of  forty  Democrats,  He 
would  never,  he  said,  make  a  compromise  with 
the  government,  but  only  try  to  carry  out  aome 


The  people  considered  this  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
the  crisis  became  acute.  The  government  mean- 
while took  strong  military  measures.  A  supply 
of  Maxims  and  other  guns,  to  last  for  six 
months  or  more,  was  got  in.  These  were 
manned  by  officers  only,  as  they  dared  not  trust 
the  conscript  soldiers,  and  were  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment,  while  hundreds  of  young  Conser- 
vatives enrolled  and  armed  in  order  to  fight  the 
Democrats.  The  Democrats,  however,  were 
cai'eful  to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  the  use 
of  tlie  guns.  But  the  agitation  was  very  serioua. 
Many  peasants  refused  to  pay  taxes  ;  they  cheered 
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reforariB.  But  tlie  Radicals  knew  better,  and 
af^ain  appealed  to  the  people  to  force  a  new  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Bojesen,  however,  managed  fairly 
well  at  the  elections  of  1892,  and  in  1894  he 
made  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  -Estrup  re- 
signed and  a  inore  moderate  Conservative  gov- 
ernment came  into  power.  But  the  people,  who 
would  have  none  of  a  compromise  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  had,  as  they  thought,  broken  the 
constitution,  mistrusted  Mr.  Bojesen,  and  the 
entry  to  power  of  the  Radicals  was  assured. 

At  the  election  of  1895,  the  allied  Moderates 
and  Conservatives  were  thoroughly  (iefeat«d,  and 
the  Radicals  rose  to  73  votes  out  of  114  in  the 
lower  house.  In  1897,  the  new  government  re- 
signed, and  a  "  business  government "  was 
formed  of  Conservatives.  But  the  1898  election 
was  still  moi-e  crushing  for  the  Conservatives, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1900  they  resigned.  The 
Conservatives  made  a  last  effort  witli  the  Sclusted 
ministry,  a  government  which  was  hailed  with 
derision  on  all  sides  and  has  been  nothing  but  a 
farce, 

THE    VICTOHY    OP    LAST    APRU,. 

The  crown  prince  made  two  public  speeches 
in  its  favor,  but  without  avail,  and  at  the  elec- 
tions of  April,  1901,  out  of  114  members  in  the 
lower  bouse  only  5  were  won  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, with  small  majorities,  and  even  the  strong 
Conservative  majority  in  the  upper  house  was  re- 
duced to  one  vote  through  the  rebellion  of  the 
Conservatives. 

The  Danes  are  now  a  thoroughly  radical  and 
democratic  people,  with  a  more  perfect  system  of 
self-government  in  politics  and  business  than 
perhaps' any  other  nation.  The  population  has 
increased  so  much  that  it  is  now  as  large  as  the 
whole  population  of  the  kingdom  and  duchies 
before  1864.  After  England,  it  is  also  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world  per  head  of  tho  popula- 
tion,  and  the  excellence  of  its  educational  system 
is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Denmark,  therefore,  enters  the  new  century 
steaming  full  speed  ahead,  and  with  the  best 
hopes  for  the  future. 

THB   NEW   HINIBTRY. 

The  victory  cf  April  3  last  was  as  complete 
over  the  Moderates  as  over  the  government. 
Before  the  poll  the  Moderates  were  rwentytwo 
strong,  but  Mr.  Bojesen,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
democracy,  withdrew  his  candidature  and  retired 
into  private  life,  while  several  o^  his  supposed 
adherents  declared  during  the  campaign  that, 
if  reelected,  they  would  join  the  Radicals.  Mr. 
~   "        'a  constituency,  which  he  had  represented 


since  1869,  was  taken  by  the  Radicals,  and  the 
Moderates,  now  reduced  to  twelve  or  thirteen-- 
of  whom  about  half  will  join  the  Radicals  if 
allowed — have  lost  all  their  former  importance 
The  premier  and  minister  of  justice  is  M,  Deunt- 
zer,  professor  of  law  at  the  university,  an  old 
Radical  who  in  1885  publicly  opposed  the  gov- 

The  minister  of  agriculture  ia  Mens.  Ole  Han 
sen.  Ho  is  a  common  farmer  from  a  village  in 
Seeland,  owner  of  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred 
-,cres;  M.P.  since  1890.  In  1885,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  municipal  councils  which  refused 
to  publish  the  government  laws  or  follow  its 
orders,  and  were  consequently  several  times  im- 
prisoned, but  without  any  result.  He  also  re- 
fused to  pay  taxes  after  the  "  provisional  laws." 

The  law  officer  of  the  crown  is  Mons.  Alberti, 
who  ia  a  leader  of  many  cooperative  undertakings 
of  the  peasantry  ;   M.l'.  since  1892. 

Mr.  Christensen  is  the  most  important  member 
of  the  new  cabinet.  He  was  born  in  West  Jut- 
land, in  1856,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  earned 
his  living  when  a  boy  as  a  shepherd.  He  passed 
the  examination  fur  village  schoolmaster  in  Jut- 
land, and  Uuglit  till  recently  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Stadil,    iti   West  Jutland.      In    1890  he 
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was  returned  for  Parliament,  and  in  1895  became 
leader  of  the  opposition.     Of  late  years,  tlie  Con- 

Bervative  government  being  so  utterly  weak,  iie 
practically  ruled  tlie  country  in  his  capacity  of 
president  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Folke- 
thing.  A  few  months  ago  he  resigned  his  post 
as  schoolmaster,  eucceeded  in  being  elected  a 
"  reviser  of  the  state,"  and  is  now  minister  of 
religion  and  education. 

After  Mr.  Christensen,  Mr.  Horup  is  cou- 
sidered  thu  gi-eate&t  triumph  for  the  Democrats. 
Born  in  1S4L.  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  in  an 
Iceland  village,  he  became  a  law  student,  taking 
his  degree  in  18G7  at  the  university.  In  his 
youth,  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  but  never 
had  any  of  it  printed.  From  poetry  he  turned 
to  journalism,  and  worked  on  the  etafF  of  a  new 
Democratic  paper  in  Copenhagen,  tlie  Morgen 
Bladel.  He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
l>est  known  of  Danish  journalists — the  most  bril- 
liant, according  to  George  Brandes.  In  187G, 
he  was  returned  for  Parliament,  and  it  was  lie 
and  two  others  who,  between   1877  and   1891, 


(Minister  for  Pabllc  Works.) 

broke  down  the  Moderates  and  brought  the  Radi- 
cal majority  to  power.  In  1884,  he  founded 
the  Politiken,  now  the  most  important  paper  in 
Scandinavia,  He  is  now  minister  of  public 
works  and  comi 


(HloUter  o(  Inatmctioii.) 

Mr.  Sorenaen  was  born  in  1850,  the  sou  of  a 
small  ship's  captain.  He  passed  his  examina- 
tion as  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  when  Berg, 
"  the  Danish  O'Connell,"  the  great  agitator  and 
organizer  of  the  Democracy  in  1870,  began  his 
agitation  and  founded  papers  in  many  towns, 
Sorensen  became  editor  of  the  principal  paper  in 
Ilia  own  district.  He  was  first  returned  for  Par- 
liament in  1887.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Liberal  Press  Union  of  Denmark. 

In  the  new  ministry  all  sides  of  the  former 
opposition  are  so  equally  and  evenly  represented 
that  the  ministry  can  hardly  fail  to  be  very  strong. 
The  appointments  are  highly  popular  all  over 
the  country. 

AH  the  ministers,  except  Mr.  Hage,  are  sons 
of  the  people  in  every  sense.  For  the  first  time 
since  1866,  there  is  a  Danish  ministry  in  which 
not  a  single  large  landowner  has  a  portfolio.  It 
is  also  the  first  in  which  a  simple  farmer  has  a 
portfolio.  The  personnel  of  the  cabinet,  indeed, 
aHords  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Danish  masses  have  defeated 
the  Danish  classes.  Several  members  of '  the 
new  cabinet,  especially  Mr,  Christensen,  hold 
prominent  positions  in  the  Danish  peace  societies. 


CRISPI:    ITALY'S  FOREMOST  STATESMAN. 

BY  GIOVANNI  DELLA  VECCHIA. 


THE  DBture  of  Francesco  Crispi  was  so  com 
plez  tbat  it  would  be  equally  possible  to 
make  an  angel  of  him,  as  the  late  Mr.  Stillman 
tlid,  or  a  devil,  as  the  late  Signor  Cavallotti  did, 
but  both  preseutations 
would  be  untrue.  Crispi 
was  ueitber  the  one  nor 
the  other.  He  had  the 
bad  and  good  qualities 
of  a  powerful  man.  His 
power  no  one  ever  denied, 
though  at  the  same  time 
many  disagreed  with  the 
use  he  made  of  it.  He 
had  a  very  high  concep- 
'tion  of  his  own  impor- 
tance and  power  ;  many 
of  his  countrymen  held 
him  in  very  high  esti- 
mation, but  one  can  safely 
say  that  be  thought  him- 
self to  be  above  the 
highest  appraisement  pos- 
sible. He  was  not  a  man 
to  play  second  fiddle  to 
any  one,  and  he  asserted 
liis  own  individuality, 
both  with  Garibaldi  and 
the  late  King  Humbert. 
His  historic  answer,  "I 
am  Crispi,"  fully  deline- 
ates  the   man.     He    was 

born    to    be  a  leader   of  thi  i^tb  stoEroa 

men,   only  he  was  born 

too  late  to  lead  a  generation  which  had  in  its 
midst  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  and  Mazzini,  and  he 
was  bom  too  early  to  lea<i  the  present  generation. 
As  a  parliamentary  liand,  he  was  a  very  strong 
and  determined  leader,  but  very  reluctant  to  fol- 
low another  man's  guidance.  His  standard  of 
life  was  not  so  pure  and  untarnished  as  one  might 
have  desired,  yet  compared  with  that  of  some  of 
big  opponents  who  enjoyed  a  better  reputation, 
his,  t^ter  all,  was  the  better  life.  Cavallotti,  who 
fiercely  arraigned  the  aged  premier  before  the  na- 
tion as  an  immoral  and  dishonest  man,  was  not 
so  pure,  so  moral,  and  bo  honest  as  his  fierce  de- 
nunciation of  Crispi  seemed  to  suggest.  I  knew 
personally  one  Italian  editor  who  could  not  write 
an  article  of  fifty  lines  on  Crispi  without  calling 
him  a  bigamist  a  dozen  times  ;  and  yet  this  very 
man,  who,  by  his  denunciation  of  Orispi's    im- 


morality, appeared  to  be  a  man  living  in  a  moral 
atmosphere,  had  deserted  his  wife  and  children 
and  had  another  woman  for  wife.     I  Just  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  at  least  some  of  the  accusers 
of  Crispi  were  men  who 
had   no   right   to   indict 
him  for  a  moral  offense. 

Crispi  has  been  the 
best  loved  and  the  moat 
hated  statesman  of  mod- 
em Italy.  He  has  bad 
moments  of  great  popu- 
larity, during  which  no 
one,  from  the  King  down- 
ward, was  greater  than 
he  ;  and  he  has  had  mo- 
ments of  strong  unpopu- 
larity, during  which  the 
worst  scoundrel  appeared 
to  be  the  better  man  of 
the  two.  There  were 
periods  in  which  Crispi 
seemed  to  be  the  pivot 
of  the  national  life,  and 
there  were  also  periods 
in  which  no  one  knew 
or  cared  to  know  where 
Crispi  was  and  what  ho 
was  doing.  Crispi  was 
often  compared  with  Bis- 
marck,— a  most  fantasti- 
cal comparison  indeed. 
rutconoo  0B18FI.  "Were  it  possible  to  com- 

pare one  statesman  with 
another,  the  statesman  who  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches Crispi's  character  is  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
In  th.e  life  of  these  two  statesmen  there  are 
many  points  of  a  striking  similarity.  Both 
went  from  one  extreme  wing  to  the  other,  both 
had  their  mind  fixed  on  the  African  continent, 
both  had  many  admirers,  many  haters,  but 
very  few  personal  friends.  Crispi  did  not  care 
for  such,  and  lie  was  of  too  superior  a  nature 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  one  to  feel  hia 
equal.  He  was  truly  loved  by  many,  but  their 
relationship  to  him  was  that  of  admirers  to- 
ward the  object  of  their  admiration.  Many 
of  his  deadly  opponents  would  have  been  reck- 
oned among  his  admirers  had  he  not  offended 
them  by  his  abruptness,  or  had  he  petted  them 
when  they  approached  him.  He  did  not  fear 
foes,  nor  did  he  flatter  friends,  as  his  haughti- 
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ness  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  consequently 
he  had  a  troublous  life. 

The  name  of  Crispi  has  been  written  in  golden 
letters  in  the  history  of  Italian  independence,  and 
though  two  opinions  are  possible  both  as  to  his 
personal  character  and  his  ministerial  life,  as  to 
his  patriotism  there  is  but  one  opinion.  He 
deeply  loved  his  country,  though  one  may  say, 
with  Shakespeare,  '  <  He  loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well."  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was  foremost 
among  the  members  of  the  Giovine  Italia,  Maz- 
zini's  organization  for  the  redemption  of  Italy. 
The  house  of  Bourbon  has  never  had  in  Sicily  a 
more  determined  opponent  than  this  young  Al- 
banian ;  because  Crispi,  though  a  Sicilian  by  birth, 
was  an  Albanian  by  race,  and  in  his  patriotic 
aspirations  often  included  the  deliverance  of  Al- 
bania from  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  was  a  born 
conspirator,  and  conspiracy  was  his  natural  ele- 
ment. So  long  as  there  was  a  Bourbon  to  con- 
spire against,  all  his  energies  were  turned  in  that 
direction  ;  then  he  conspired  against  the  Italian 
Moderate  party  and  the  Italian  Republican  party, 
and  when  in  the  fullness  of  time  he  reached  the 
highest  place  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
he  seemed  to  see  everywhere  conspirators  against 
him.  Events  wrought  his  fortune,  but  he  worked 
out  his  own  ruin.  At  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  1891, 
a  friend  of  his  regretfully  stated  that  Crispi's 
greatest  enemy  was  Crispi  himself ;  and  there 
was  much  truth  in  it,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  Crispi 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  overthrowing  of  the 
Bourbon  sway  in  Sicily.  Reactionary  Europe 
helped  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
whose  government,  however,  was  soon  afterward 
denounced  by  Gladstone  as  "the  negation  of 
God." 

Crispi  had  to  flee  the  country,  and  he  went 
successively  to  France,  to  England,  to  Malta,  and 
lastly  to  Turin,  then  called  the  Mecca  of  the 
Italian  National  party.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Piedmont  was  then  overcrowded  with  patriots 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  Crispi,  being 
still  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini,  was  preclud- 
ed from  approaching  the  Cavourian  party.  Pri- 
vate means  he  had  none,  and  as  a  lawyer  he 
could  not  find  work,  as  there  were  a  multitude 
of  briefless  barristers  at  the  time  in  Turin  ;  and 
therefore  he  found  that  place  anything  but  com- 
fortable. In  a  moment  of  despair  he  applied  for 
the  post  of  town  clerk  of  a  village  district,  to 
which  was  annexed  the  handsome  salary  of  $140 
per  annum.  His  application  was  not  accepted, 
and  well  it  was  for  the  nation  that  it  was  not. 

Crispi  then  turned  his  attention  to  his  native 
Sicily.  He  paid  a  flying  and  secret  visit  to  the 
island,   and  afterward  informed    Garibaldi  that 


the  ground  was  fully  prepared  for  an  early  in- 
surrection ;  and  Garibaldi,  induced  by  Crispi 
and  Bixio,  started,  on  May  5,  1860,  for  his  im- 
mortal campaign.  Crispi  on  that  occasion  per- 
formed a  magnificent  service.  He  was  Gari- 
baldi's right  hand  from  Genoa  to  Palermo,  where 
Garibaldi  appointed  him  head  of  the  temporary 
government  under  the  pro-dictatorate  of  Depretis. 
Crispi  asserted  his  power  too  strongly  against 
the  Moderate  party,  and  in  a  manner  to  render 
the  constitutional  party  hostile  to  him,  and  this 
greatly  hindered  his  political  career.  If  he  had 
acted  otherwise,  most  probably  he  would  have 
had  a  much  earlier  ministerial  career  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  if  Crispi  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Rattazzi  administration,  Aspro- 
monte  and  Mentana  would  have  had  a  different 
beginning,  or  a  different  result. 

In  1860,  Cavour  was  at  the  highest  point  of 
his  career,  Crispi  was  but  beginning  his,  yet  I 
am  almost  sure  that  if  Crispi  could  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Cavour,  Crispi's 
future  work  would  have  been  much  more  useful. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  three  years  after 
Cavour's  death,  Crispi  made  his  historic  decla- 
ration, <'The  Monarchy  unites  us,  the  Republic 
would  divide  us,"  and  thereby  he  entered  the 
monarchical  party.  Mazzini  did  not  spare  him 
his  thunders,  and  the  friendship  between  these 
two  old  conspirators  came  to  an  end. 

From  1866  to  1876,  Crispi  took  an  active  part 
in  the  parliamentary  discussions  as  one  of  tho 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  was  then  much 
inclined  to  personal  attacks,  and  for  a  better  dis- 
play of  the  same  he  started,  in  1867,  his  news- 
paper. La  Riforma,  in  which  he  accused  several 
members  of  the  ministerial  party  of  corruption. 
A  parliamentary  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  Crispi's  indictment,  and  the  verdict 
went,  on  the  whole,  against  the  accuser.  Crispi 
then  gave  the  nation  a  bad  example,  which  was 
followed,  twenty  years  afterward,  by  Cavallotti, 
and  against  Crispi  and  his  friends.  Another 
parliamentary  commission  was  appointed,  and 
tlie  accused  this  time  were  censured.  Therefore, 
Ci'ispi  was  struck  by  the  same  weapon  he  him- 
self had  wielded  against  his  own  opponents. 

On  March  18,  1876,  the  Moderate  party,  which 
had  ruled  Italy  for  sixteen  years,  was  defeated  in 
the  House,  and  the  King  sent  for  Depretis,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  Crispi  was  left  out  of 
the  ministerial  combination,  but  Depretis  ap- 
pointed liim  president  of  the  Chamber,  an  office 
of  great  importance,  but  with  no  emolument  at- 
tached to  it.  Crispi,  poor  or  rich,  always  loved 
a  life  of  great  splendor,  and  as  soon  as  he  became 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  assumed 
a  more  princely  air.     During  the  parliamentary 
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holiday  of  1877,  he  traveled  in  state  through 
Europe,  visiting,  among  others,  Bismarck  and 
Gambetta.  This  presidential  journey — unprece- 
dented and  never  to  be  followed — ^attracted,  for 
the  first  time,  the  attention  of  Europe  to  Italy's 
rising  statesman.  He  had  only  just  returned  to 
Italy  when  Giovanni  Nicotera,  the  home  secre- 
tary, was  defeated  in  the  House.  Depretis  of- 
fered that  office  to  Crispi,  who  accepted  on  the 
23d  of  December,  and  two  days  after,  being 
Christmas  Day,  he  committed,  in  Naples,  the 
greatest  blunder  of  all  his  life.  On  that  day  he 
married  secretly  the  lady  who  ever  since  has  been 
known  as  Signora  Crispi.  Crispi  had  another 
wife,  known  to  all  Crispi's  friends.  Morally,  it 
was  a  bigamous  marriage,  and  an  ungrateful  act 
toward  the  previous  wife.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  it  was  Queen  Margherita  who  first 
discovered  that  Crispi  had  suddenly  changed  his 
wife,  and  that  she  spoke  about  it  to  Nicotera,  who 
was  a  favorite  of  the  court  and  a  rival  of  Crispi. 
Nicotera  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  a  few  days 
after  he  published  in  his  paper,  fl  Bersagliere, 
the  full  story  of  Crispi's  secret  marriage.  Crispi 
had  too  many  enemies  to  escape  punishment,  and 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  disgrace.  No  one 
arose  to  defend  Crispi ;  the  only  plea  of  justifica- 
tion put  forward  was  that  Crispi  married  the  new 
wife  in  order  to  legitimatize  a  girl  she  bore  him 
fifteen  years  before.  The  moral  sentence  was 
very  severe,  and  it  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  legal  sentence  was  in  favor  of  Crispi. 
He  was  acquitted  by  the  court  on  the  following 
reasoning  :  **  When  Crispi  married  for  the  third 
time,  his  first  wife  was  dead ;  the  second  marriage 
was  not  legal,  because  contracted  during  the  life- 
time of  the  first  wife,  and  therefore  the  third 
marriage  was  legal."  I  am  now  talking  of  a 
matter  which  twenty-three  years  ago  produced  in 
Italy  the  greatest  commotion  possible.  Crispi's 
best  friends  heartily  deplored  this  marriage,  be- 
cause by  it  he  repudiated  a  woman  who  had  been 
his  only  comfort,  help,  and  support  during  the 
long  years  of  his  exile,  and  because  she  had  been 
his  companion  during  the  campaign  of  1860,  for 
which  she  received  the  medal  of  the  Thousand. 

Lina  Crispi  soon  became  a  power  iti  the  state. 
She  knew  how  to  order  her  husband  about.  In 
the  winter  of  1887,  she  was  at  Syracuse  ;  the 
principal  lady  there  was  then  the  Duchess  of 
Torlonia,  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Rome.  The 
duchess  entirely  ignored  the  wife  of  the  premier, 
and  Donna  Lina  wired  to  Crispi  asking,  so  to 
say,  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Torlonia.  Crispi 
dismissed  him  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  paid 
a  complimentary  visit  to  the  Cardinal-Vicar- 
Qeneral  of  Rome.  Bismarck's  wife,  Gladstone's 
wife,  Harrison's  wife,  have  been  true  helpmeets 


to  their  husbands,  but  Crispi's  wife  has  been  his 
ruin,  morally  and  politically.  It  is  very  hard  to 
have  to  accuse  a  woman  in  order  to  render  the 
aspect  of  a  man's  life  less  ugly,  yet  there  is  no 
other  way  out  of  this.  The  late  Mr.  Stillman 
had  been  a  great  admirer  of  Crispi — undoubt- 
edly the  most  disinterested  and  enthusiastic  of 
all  his  admirers — and  what  he  said  in  his  auto- 
biography can  be  quoted  here  as  the  personal 
testimony  of  one  who  has  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation : 

At  the  reception  of  the  Queen  (wrote  Mr.  Stillman), 
Signora  Crispi,  who  was  really  an  antipathetic  person, 
had  her  seat  in  the  royal  circle,  where  she  sat  as  com- 
pletely ignored  by  all  present  as  if  she  were  a  statue  of 
Aversion.  I  am  convinced  that  the  larger  part  of  ani- 
mosity shown  for  Crispi  by  the  better  classes  in  Rome 

was  due  to  her.    On  one  occasion  I  heard  General 

(one  of  the  Thousand)  saying  to  another  person,  '^Poor 
Crispi,  he  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world."  '^Nonsense, 
he  has  thousands  of  friends,"  replied  the  other.  **No," 
returned  the  general ;  **if  Crispi  hml  one  friend,  he 
would  kill  that  woman.  .  .  .'' 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Crispi  has. 
died  relatively  poor.  No  one  ever  expected 
he  would  die  a  rich  man,  as  he  always  had  tho 
reputation  of  spending  much  more  than  his  in- 
come allowed  him  to  do.  Under  this  aspect, 
Crispi  has  given  his  countrymen  a  very  bad  ex- 
ample ;  but  the  Italians  may  easily  forgive  him 
for  this,  as  in  the  Italian  political  world  the  two 
feelings  which  prevail  over  any  other  are  :  for- 
giveness and  forgetfulness.  However,  the  con- 
sequences of  Crispi's  bad  example  are  still  notice- 
able. Crispi's  motto  could  have  been  the  following 
one — '<  Money  no  object,"  as  both  in  his  private 
life  and  as  a  minister  he  acted  upon  this  principle. 
Somebody  has  given  to  the  Italian  the  following 
paradoxical  axiom  :  *  *  The  more  one  spends,  the 
more  one  gets  ; "  and  Crispi  believed  in  it.  The 
financial  situation  of  Italy — not  always  flourish- 
ing— has  never  given  Crispi  a  moment's  trouble. 
Hi's  ideal  of  Italy  was  a  great  and  powerful  coun- 
try— a  country  second  to  none — and  by  stating 
this  he  became  popular  and  was  much  praised  ; 
but  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  if  the  duty  of  a  states- 
man is  to  limit  the  aspirations  of  the  nation  to 
its  means  and  to  what  is  practicable,  certainly 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  Crispi  utterly 
failed.  Again,  if  the  principal  characteristic  of 
a  statesman  is  foresight,  Crispi  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  poor  one.  He  never  inquired  into 
the  future,  he  never  took  counsel  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  he  attempted  things  which 
no  other  statesman  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 
doing  ;  and  he  failed  to  achieve  ends  which  states- 
men of  much  less  intellectual  caliber  and  vigor 
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tbaD  Le  could  Lave  very  easily  acliieved.  But  if 
statesmanBliip  consists  chiefly  in  single-minded- 
ness,  determination,  and  daimg,  undoubtedly 
Orispi  deserves  to  be  I'eckoned  as  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  misread  the  mind  of  the 
people,  that  he  miscalculated  the  resources  of  the 
nation,  but  no  oDe 
can    say   that   Crispi 

mind  and  the  full  ex- 
tent of  bis  power. 

I  think  it  is  not 
possible  to  judge 
Crispi  fairly  without 
taking  into  account 
the  special  and  pe- 
culiar conditions  at 
the  time  when  he 
was  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of 
tlie  government  He 
became  premier  for 
the  first  time  in  1887. 
Italy  had  just  passed 
through  a  period  of 
great  perpleiity. 
Cairoli  was  deceived 
in  a  very  ci'uel  way 
by  Fi-ance  concern- 
ing Tunis,  and  Man- 
cini  —  to  repair  the 
blunder  committed 
when  Italy  refused 
Lord  Granville's  in- 
vitation to  cooperate 
with  England  in 
Egypt  —  had  em- 
barked in  a  colonial 
adventure  in  the  Bed 
Sea,     Crispi' s    mind 


to    the    Tunis    affair, 

and  as  to  Lord  Granville's  invitation.     He  would 

have  opposed  France  in  Tunis  by  any  means,  or 

taken  Tripoli  as  a  compensation,  and  he  would 

have  accepted  Lord   Granville's  invitation.     On 

these  two  points  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 

with  him,     I  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  when 

Depretis  reformed  for  the  last  lime  his  ministry 

and  Crispi  was  called  back  from  his  retirement 

and  appointed  home  secretary.      The  return  of 

Crispi  to  power,  after  nine  years  of  banishment      aries  ;  they  are  responsible  to  me,  and  I  i 

from  ministerial  life,  was  hailed  with  satisfac-      for  them  all  before  the  Parliament."     The  nov- 

tion  by  many,  as  the  need  of  a  strong  hand  at      elty    of   the    thing   helped  to  pass    off  this  con- 

the  helm  of  the  state  was  then  much  felt,  and      stitutional  heresy.     But  be  it  said  to  the  credit 

because  it  was  generally  understood  that  Crispi      of  Crispi   that  he  remained  faithful  to  his  min- 

was  going  to  be  Depretis'  successor.  isters,  and  he  did  not  sacrifice  any  of  them  to 


Crispi,  before  accepting  office,  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  Depretis,  of  the  details  of  which  I 
was  informed  an  hour  after  the  interview.  The 
point  chiefly  discussed  was  the  African  colony. 
Crispi  was  in  favor  of  the  same,  but  in  the  north 
— Tripoli — and  not  in  the  east  of  the  African 
continent.  Eventually,  Crispi  changed  his  mind 
as  to  the  Red  Sea  col- 
ony, and  in  due  time 
became  an  enthusiast 
over  the  same.  De- 
pretis died  soon  after, 
and  Crippi  waa  com- 
missioned by  the 
King  to  form  the 
new  administration. 
He  went  to  Turin  to 
make  his  first  speech 
as  premier,  and  be 
spoke  with  a  vigor 
that  endeared  him 
to  all  northern  Italy  ; 
of  southern  Italy, 
he  was  the  natural 
representative.  T  o 
show  the  world  that 
Crispi  was  Crispi,  he 
introduced,  like  the 
director  of  a  dramatic 
company,  to  the  As- 
sembly his  ministers 
one  by  one  with  a 
personal  compliment- 
ary remark  for  each. 
The  remark  which 
mostly  impressed  me 
at  the  time  was  the 
following  one ;  "And 
this  is  Agostino  Ma- 
gliani,  who  has  placed 
the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  granite 
rock."  Crispi  never 
understood  finance,  never  read  in  the  future, 
or  be  would  have  spoken  of  a  foundation  of 
sand  instead  of  a  granite  rock.  Magliani  sac- 
rificed the  finances  of  the  country  to  the  love 
of  popularity,  and  a  pretty  mess  be  made  of 
them.  The  way,  however,  Crispi  spoke  of  hit 
ministers  was  not  purely  incidental,  A  month 
afterward,  he  made  the  following  statement  to 
Parliament :    "  Ministei's    are    public    function- 
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prolong  his  lease  of  office.  Both  Crispi's  immedi- 
ate predecessors  and  successors  when  in  difficulty 
did  not  hesitate  to  throw  overboard  the  minister 
who  happened  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  opposition,  and  appointed  in  his  stead  a 
minister  selected  from  the  opposition  bench.  Of 
this  mean  trick,  Crispi  remained  guiltless. 

Crispi  continued  in  power  for  over  three 
years.  His  majority  was  chiefly  composed  of 
the  Moderate  party,  but  on  one  occasion  he  for- 
got it,  and,  being  attacked  by  a  member  of  the 
same  party,  insulted  the  lot ;  and  by  losing  his 
temper  he  lost  his  premiership,  as  the  majority 
turned  against  him  and  he  was  left  in  a  minor- 
ity. Four  years  afterward,  Crispi  formed  his 
second  and  last  administration.  It  has  been 
stated  that  his  recall  was  due  to  Bismarck — that 
the  King  was  against  it.  Nonsense  I  Giolitti, 
Crispi's  predecessor,  who  is,  by  the  way,  now 
again  in  power,  had  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
country  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
general  revolt  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  the  na- 
tion which  called  Crispi  back  to  power  as  the 
only  man  who  could  save  the  situation.  In  fact, 
the  Italian  monarchy  has  never  had,  since  1876, 
a  stronger  man  than  Crispi  in  the  defense  of  pub- 
lic order,  and  King  Humbert  always  listened  to 
the  voice  of  the  nation  in  choosing  a  premier. 
Crispi's  second  administration  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  consequence  of  the  Italian  defeat  in  East 
Africa.  Crispi,  who  was  morally,  if  not  mate- 
rially, responsible  for  this,  resigned  without  wait- 
ing for  a  vote  of  Parliament,  and  ever  since 
— March,  1896 — he  has  lived  a  lonely  life,  speak- 
ing in  the  House  very  seldom  and  on  very  special 
occasions,  and  without  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  the  political  combinations  of  the  day. 

Crispi  identified  himself  with  the  two  princi- 
pal features  of  King  Humbert's  reign, — to  wit, 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Italian  colony  in 
Africa.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  formed  long 
before  Crispi  was  a  premier,  and  did  not  die  with 
him,  yet  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  Crispi  seemed  to  be  synonymous. 
This  was  because  Crispi  most  unwisely  gave  to 
the  alliance  the  character  of  hostility  to  France. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Rome  the  day  on  which 
Crispi  started  for  his  first  visit  to  Bismarck. 
This  visit  can  be  considered  as  the  fundamental 
mistake  of  Cnspi's  foreign  policy.  Count  Ro- 
bilant  told  me  in  London  that  Bismarck,  in 
1886,  wrote  to  him  expressing  the  desire  of  a 
visit,  and  that  he  answered  back,  <*No,  thank 
you."  Robilant  was  a  diplomat,  and  he  could 
see  what  an  effect  a  visit  would  have  had  in 
France.  Count  Robilant*s  successor  could  not 
see  this,  and  hence  his  journey  to  Fried  richsruhe. 
I  am  not  judging  of  this  with  a  posthumous  wis- 


dom. On  the  very  evening  of  Crispi's  depart- 
ure from  Rome,  I  wrote  for  an  Italian  paper  my 
impressions  thereupon,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
said:  '<If  Crispi  does  not  come  back  from  his 
visit  to  Bismarck  with  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  signed,  Italy  will  have  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  that  visit."  Before  Crispi  returned 
from  Germany,  the  ominous  news  reached  Rome 
that  the  French  Parliament  had  refused  the  treaty 
with  Italy.  Undoubtedly,  Crispi  did  not  expect 
this  ;  but  surely,  if  he  had  wished  for  such  a 
commercial  rupture,  he  could  not  have  done  bet- 
ter than  visit  France's  most  hated  enemy.  In 
this  way  Crispi  became  France's  second-best- 
hated  man,  and,  be  it  said  to  Cripi's  justification, 
the  more  France  hated  Crispi  the  greater  was  his 
popularity  in  Italy  ;  and  if  popular  favor  may 
atone  for  the  blunder  of  the  statesman,  Crispi's 
sins  have  been  entirely  blotted  out  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  nation.  Italy  was  not  wiser  than 
her  premier,  though  for  years  afterward  she  rue- 
fully deplored  Crispi's  visit,  especially  when  she 
perceived  the  relations  with  France  becoming 
every  day  more  strained,  and  in  both  countries 
the  press  was  talking  of  a  war  as  if  it  were  not 
only  possible,  but  inevitable.  In  fact,  only  after 
Crispi's  final  retirement  did  a  better  feeling  be- 
gin to  prevail  in  both  countries,  and  ultimately 
a  new  Franco- Italian  commercial  treaty  was 
signed,  and  the  political  relations  became  once 
more  friendly. 

The  military  disaster  at  Ado  wall  happened 
when  Crispi  was  premier  and  in  favor  of  the  war 
against  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  that  Barattieri  was  compelled 
to  give  battle  unprepared  because  Crispi  had 
wired  him  that  a  victory  was  wanted  to  save  the 
government.  Anyhow,  it  has  not  been  put  in  the 
records  that  Crispi  ever  did  anything  to  prevent 
Barattieri's  folly,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
nation  as  a  whole  charged  Crispi  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  disaster.  On  another  point  Crispi 
was  popular  in  Italy, — to  wit,  in  his  uncompro- 
mising attitude  toward  the  Vatican,  though  if 
ever  the  dream  of  a  reconciliation  approached  the 
possibility  of  realization,  it  was  in  1887,  under 
Crispi's  first  ministry. 

Now  I  must  bring  this  paper  to  a  close.  When 
Crispi  resigned,  in  1896,  hardly  a  voice  was 
heard  in  his  defense  ;  but  the  prospect  of  his 
disappearance  from  the  world  has  deeply  moved 
the  country  and  reminded  her  that  her  oldest 
statesman  was  a  man  who  had  taken  active  part 
in  the  insurrection  of  1848,  who  had  been  in  turn 
the  intimate  friend  of  Mazzini  and  the  right  hand 
of  Garibaldi,  the  faithful  minister  of  King  Hum- 
bert, and  who  has  loved  much  and  suffered  ac- 
cordingly. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE. 


BY  A  SOMETIME  VILLAGER. 


IN  one  of  the  valleys  of  New  England  there  is 
a  village  of  possibly  two  hundred  people 
with  the  fortunes  of  which  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  for  nearly  half  a  century.  My  ances- 
tors were  among  the  very  first  to  settle  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  and  that  township  ;  and  ray  family 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  community 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  My  nearest 
living  relatives,  outside  my  own  personal  family, 
still  reside  in  this  village ;  and  I  know,  and  for 
forty  years  I  have  known,  nearly  every  person 
in  the  community  by  face  and  by  name,  although 
it  is  thirty  years  since  my  own  home  lias  hnQii 
elsewhere. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  this  rural  spot,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  walk  the  entire  length  of  the  village  street, 
noting  familiar  landmarks  and  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  occupancy  of  the  various 
residences,  and  recalling  these  as  1  first  knew 
them  nearly  a  half-century  ago.  The  results  of 
that  morning's  walk  are  given  here  without  com- 
ment, simply  as  a  statement  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions. • 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  village  stands  what 
now  remains  of  a  story-and-a-half  cottage.  In  the 
earlier  days,  its  roof  covered  a  family  of  six 
daughters  and  one  son.  They  were  of  New  Eng- 
land parentage,  the  blood  of  the  purest  strain. 
One  of  these  daughters  went  South,  became  a 
teacher  of  note  and  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
influence,  and  is  represented  to-day  by  her  son — 
a  brilliant  graduate  of  West  Point  and  an  army 
oflBcer  of  high  standing  and  clean  record.  A 
sister  followed  her  outgoing,  and,  marrying  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  mother  of  a  family  of  un- 
usual attainments,  her  eldest  son  being  to-day 
the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  great  railroad 
corporations  in  this  country.  To  another  daugh- 
ter were  born  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
the  manager  and  promoter  of  the  finst  great  de- 
partment store  of  Boston  ;  and  the  other  is  still 
a  teacher  of  wide  reputation,  whose  pupils  enter 
Princeton  with  the  best  possible  preparation  in 
the  studies  in  which  she  has  been  their  instructor. 
The  son  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  State,  al- 
ways connected  with  large  interests,  and  always 
engaged  in  energetic  effort  to  develop  the  best 
resources  of  the  commonwealth.  The  other  chil- 
dren died  in  early  youth.  This  old  home  is  now 
a  poultry -house,  and  the  old  flower  garden  and 
kitchen  garden  are  part  of  the  poultry-yard. 


As  owners  and  occupants  of  the  next  house,  I 
remember  a  New  England  bachelor  with  his 
maiden  sister.  They  were  people  of  unusual  in- 
telligence, very  influential  in  church  and  civic 
and  social  affairs,  generous  and  large-hearted, 
living  helpful  lives.  The  brother  died  first, 
leaving  his  property  to  his  sister  ;  and  the  sister 
gave  most  that  she  possessed  for  the  endowment 
of  the  village  church.  This  house  has  been  mod- 
ernized, and  is  occupied  by  a  young  American 
and  his  wife, — no  children, — who  owns  and  con- 
trols the  mill  and  wood- working  shops  on  the 
river  near  by. 

Next,  on  the  left,  stands  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  the  village  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  though  still  in  good  repair.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  village,  it  was  occupied  by  a  gentle- 
man and  his  wife,  witli  three  children,  bearing  a 
family  name  tlien  favorably  and  widely  known. 
The  father  recently  died  in  the  insane  asylum  of 
the  State  ;  the  mother  is  certainly  on  her  way 
there,  even  if  it  would  not  be  a  kindness  to  place 
her  there  at  once.  Two  of  the  children  died  in 
early  youth  ;  and  the  third  led  a  wild,  lawless, 
reckless  life,  and  is  rarely  seen  about  the  old 
town.     The  house  is  closed  and  deserted. 

Across  the  river,  and  beyond  the  mill  to  which 
reference  was  just  made,  stands  the  home  of  an- 
other of  this  last  family — a  cousin.  I  remember 
him  as  a  genial,  quick-witted,  shrewd  philosopher, 
— a  typical  New  Englander  in  every  respect, — 
wise  even  beyond  his  times,  and  helpful  in  many 
ways.  His  wife,  though  more  quiet,  was  his  full 
equal.  Two  sons  are  still  living,  and  are  lead- 
ing business  men  in  a  Western  State.  The  father 
and  mother  have  died.  This  house  is  now  occu- 
pied by  an  Irishman  and  his  family.  They  can 
read  and  write — possibly — and  are  industrious 
people,  and  *<good  enough"  citizens — in  their 
way. 

The  mill  fairly  holds  its  own  in  work  and  in 
reputation,  though  for  long  years  this  property 
lay  dormant,  if  not  idle.  It  has  recently  revived, 
however,  and  may  become  as  important  a  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  community  as  it  once  was.  But 
the  mill  hands  are  nearly  all  foreigners  ;  I  think 
there  are  but  two  native-born. 

Walking  eastward,  again  on  the  main  street, 
one  reaches  a  somewhat  modern  cottage,  built  on 
the  site  of  a  house  which  I  well  remember,  and 
which  now  serves  as  an  ice-house.  Out  from 
under  the  old  roof  more  than  one  representative 
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has  gone  foi*tli  to  do  credit  to  the  family  Dame, 
and  to  render  good  service  to  the  country  at 
large.  One  became  an  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  most  success- 
fully negotiated  some  of  the  most  important  loans 
ever  made  by  this  Government,  and  in  a  West- 
ern city  is  proving  himself  a  financier  of  high 
standing.  This  properly  is  now  occupied  by  an 
Irishman,  the  foreman  of  the  local  railway  sec- 
tion ;  no  children. 

Across  the  way  stands  an  old  residence,  with 
a  colonial  porch  and  doorway,  still  sound  and 
even  inviting.  Fifty  years  ago,  this  was  the 
residence  of  a  family  each  one  of  which  was  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  won  more  than 
ordinary  success.  One  went  to  California  in  the 
early  days  and  became  one  of  the  leading  attor- 
neys of  that  State,  having  much  to  do  with  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  its  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory law.  This  house  now  shelters  the  family  of 
a  day-laborer  who  works  on  the  railway  section 
over  which  his  neighbor  opposite  is  the  **  boss." 

When  I  first  knew  the  next  building,  on  the 
left,  it  was  occupied  by  a  young  New  England 
couple,  the  husband  then  working  in  the  old  mill. 
Since  that  time,  tired  of  the  narrowness  of  tlie 
village  life  and  fretting  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  that  life,  this  family  has  removed  to  a 
Western  State,  where  both  father  and  (now) 
sons  and  sons-in-law  are  important,  influential 
men.  This  house,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, is  occupied  by  an  Irish  family. 

The  next  dwelling  is  still  quite  imposing.  It 
is  two  full  stories,  with  an  unusually  large  half- 
story  above,  and  the  ground  plan  is  ample  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  in  good  repair,  and  there  is  even 
an  air  of  prosperity  about  it.  A  leading  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  a  Western  State  comes  back 
occasionally  to  look  at  this  as  his  mother's  old 
home.  One  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  metrop- 
olis brings  his  wife  here  at  times  to  recall  the  days 
of  her  childhood.  And  an  influential  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  counts  these  as 
brother  and  sister.  The  property  is  at  present 
occupied  by  those  of  New  England  stock  ;  but  I 
hesitate  to  chronicle  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  quality  of  the  strain.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  there  is  no  possible  prospect  of  any 
such  future  for  this  family  and  its  descendants 
as  there  was  for  the  old. 

Just  beyond,  on  the  right,  is  the  old  home  of 
a  man  who  perhaps  made  as  deep  and  lasting  an 
impression  upon  the  State  and  upon  its  fortunes 
as  any  other  one  man  in  all  its  history.  This 
bouse  is  occupied  to-day  by  the  wife  of  the  last 
of  his  kin— herself  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  liv- 
ing alone,  a  most  pitiful  object,  exciting  both 
the  anxiety  and  the  sympathy  of  the  neighborhood. 


On  the  left,  again,  is  a  small  story- an d-a-half 
cottage  the  history  of  which  and  of  its  people  I 
know  all  too  well.  One  son  went  into  the  West, 
where  he  is  now  high  in  oflicial  position  on  one 
of  the  great  railways,  holding  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  corporation.  A  grandson,  a  univer- 
sity man  and  specially  prepared  for  his  work,  is 
a  draughtsman  and  designer  in  one  of  the  great 
shipyards  of  this  country.  The  second  son  is  an 
expert  workman  and  successful  building  con- 
tractor. This  house  is  now  occupied  by  a  feeble 
girl,  caring  for  an  invalid  mother,  the  father 
having  recently  died  of  softening  of  the  brain  ; 
and  a  younger  son — a  grandson  of  the  old  stock 
— has  just  been  placed  in  the  State  insane  asylum. 

In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  lawn,  sheltered  by 
magnificent  trees,  stands  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive cottages  in  the  village.  The  owner,  in  an 
earlier  day,  was  the  senior  warden  of  the  parish  ; 
a  large -brained,  earnest,  thoughtful,  generous 
man.  He  died  some  years  ago.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  but  a  few  months.  Their  only  child  is 
an  honest,  upright,  unsuccessful,  helpless  sort  of 
fellow,  largely  dependent  upon  his  wife's  exer- 
tions for  his  own  maintenance.  This  house  is 
closed,  except  as  it  is  rented  during  the  summer 
to  people  from  an  adjoining  city. 

The  next  house  tells  the  same  story  of  a  large 
family,  now  scattered  to  the  four  winds  ;  the 
residence  unoccupied,  except  during  the  three 
summer  months. 

At  the  next  corner,  near  what  the  villagers 
still  call  *Hhe  fork  of  the  roads,"  is  a  large  resi- 
dence, once  occupied  by  the  village  squire  and 
his  family.  The  squire  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  only  lack  opportunity  to  be  truly  great 
and  renowned.  He  was  the  patron  saint  of  the 
village, — though  not  much  of  a  saint  after  all, — 
the  trusted  counselor  of  all  who  needed  advice, 
the  one  man  of  large  financial  resources,  and  the 
one  man  of  the  community  who  was  undertaking 
various  enterprises  on  a  somewhat  large  scale. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  and  of  electricity,  he  would  have  been 
a  capitalist  of  success  and  power,  and  in  all 
probability  a  statesman  of  note  and  influence. 
None  of  this  family  now  remains  except  the  aged 
widow  of  one  of  the  sons  and  the  widow  of  a 
grandson,  who  occasionally  comes  up  from  the 
city  for  a  short  stay  during  the  summer.  In 
place  of  the  old  squire  and  his  family  is  the 
young  widow  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  lesser 
families  of  the  village,  who  maintains  herself  and 
her  daughters  by  opening  this  house  during  the 
summer  to  people  from  adjoining  cities. 

Across  the  village  street  stands  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  residences — again  deserted,  ex- 
cept during  the  summer  months. 
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On  the  right,  next  to  the  old-time  grave- 
yard, is  the  village  church.  I  well  remember 
when  both  floor  and  galleries  were  always  at 
least  reasonably  well  filled,  and  sometimes  were 
crowded.  Possibly  thirty  or  thirty-five  people 
gather  there  for  worship,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
at  present.  Of  the  one  leading  family  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  there  was  a 
time  when  thirteen  distinct  households  were  rep- 
resented in  these  pews.  Now  there  are  just  two 
persons  of  this  name  who  are  known  upon  the 
parish  rolls. 

Opposite  the  church  stands  the  one-time  resi- 
dence of  a  distinguished  lawyer.  In  later  years 
it  has  been  owned  and  occupied  by  a  family  the 
membera  of  which  have  acquired  no  mean  dis- 
tinction. One  of  the  sons  was  for  years  the 
manager  of  a  water- transportation  company, 
with  his  office  in  one  of  our  largest  cities.  An- 
other, for  thirty  years  held  a  most  prominent 
place  in  the  pulpit  of  a  great  denomination.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  at  least  a  third  dictated  the  policies  of 
his  State,  making  and  unmaking  men  of  national 
reputation,  and  more  than  once  touching  very 
closely  and  decisively  great  national  movements. 
One  grandson  is  at  present  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the  largest  Western 
universities.  Another  grandson  has  made  an 
enviable  reputation  in  th^  educational  world  and 
in  civil  life.  The  sole  occupants  of  this  house 
to-day  are  two  women  :  one  of  them  past  seventy, 
and  the  other  in  middle  life,  lovingly  and  un- 
selfishly caring  for  the  latter  days  of  her  next 
of  kin. 

I  remember  when  the  old  town  hall,  adjoining 
this  property,  was  built.  It  became  at  once  the 
center  of  the  common  life  of  the  village.  On  the 
ground  floor  was  located  the  village  library,  the 
doors  of  which  have  been  closed  for  at  least 
twenty  yeara.  In  the  large  hall  above  were 
given,  winter  after  winter,  lectures  by  some  of 
the  best  talent  of  this  country.  Now,  the  Young 
Men's  Club  of  the  local  Roman  Catliolic  Church 
gives  an  occasional  exhibition  of  amateur  theat- 
ricals ;  or  a  wandering  *  <  Uncle  Tom's  "  show,  with 
its  hounds  and  Topsies^  delights  the  villagers. 
In  the  front  room  of  the  ground  floor,  which 
was  once  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  and  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  stands  a  heavy  steel  cage 
under  the  care  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who 
is  also  a  resident  of  the  town, — itself  both  a 
symptom  and  a  disease. 

The  house  opposite  the  little  old  country  inn, 
once  filled  to  overflowing  with  children,  is  now 
vacant  and  deserted  except  during  a  few  summer 
months. 

Passing  beyond  *  *  the  tavern, "  there  still  stands 


a  house,  the  roof  of  which  once  covered  a  family 
of  more  than  usual  note.  One  of  the  sons  be- 
came a  civil  engineer,  and  rose  to  the  very  top 
of  his  profession.  Another  removed  to  a  West- 
ern State,  where  he  climbed  rapidly  upward  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  to  a  most  enviable  posi- 
tion in  ite  judiciary.  A  grandson  of  unusual  ' 
brilliancy  was  for  some  years  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress. This  property  is  now  owned  by  an  Irish 
Catholic  and  occupied  by  the  families  of  Irish 
day-laborers. 

On  the  corner  bevond  is  the  old- time  residence 
of  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  State, 
whose  word  was  law  before  nearly  every  judi- 
ciary of  his  day,  and  whose  integrity  was  as  un- 
questioned as  liis  influence  was  widespread  and 
wholesome.  His  son  became  attorney -general  of 
one  of  the  leading  Western  States,  and  recently 
died  in  full  possession  of  both  reputation  and 
power.  Not  a  trace  of  this  family  remains.  The 
house  is  occupied  by  one  who  at  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years'  residence  is  still  regarded  as  an 
alien  and  a  foreigner,  —  the  keeper  of  a  small 
store  in  the  village. 

Still  farther  on  stands  the  house  out  of  which 
went  an  editor  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
papers  of  Connecticut.  This  property  is  closed 
and  abandoned. 

On  the  right  live  two  maiden  sisters,  both  past 
middle  life,  and  an  old  and  decrepit  aunt,  sole 
remnants  of  a  family  once  numerous  and  influen- 
tial, one  brother  of  which  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing conceived  and  projected  the  plans  for  the 
first  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River. 

Next  to  them  lives  the  village  physician,  a 
worthy  man  of  middle  age,  but  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  his  predecessor, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful  practi- 
tioners of  his  day,  combining  rare  surgical  skill 
with  remarkable  powers  of  diagnosis  and  pre- 
scription. 

In  the  old  frame  building  just  beyond  were 
held  all  tlie  early  town  meetings,  the  first  dio- 
cesan convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
many  other  notable  gatherings  of  notable  people. 
This  is  occupied  by  an  Irish  section- hand. 

Out  of  this  village  and  parish  and  township 
have  gone  men  and  women  who  made  large  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  communities  of 
which  they  became  a  part.  If  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  speak  more  plainly,  fearing  to  make  too  easy 
the  identification  of  this  once  favored  spot,  I 
could  write  of  men  who  have  been  at  the  very 
fore  of  every  profession  and  in  every  walk  of 
life  ;  men  without  whom  the  continent  might  not 
have  known  its  steel  bands,  the  law  would  have 
missed  much  of  its  higher  interpretation  and  sue-     • 
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ceesful  enforcement,  the  ministry  would  have 
lost  no  little  of  its  eloquence  and  administrative 
power,  education  would  have  been  deprived  of 
great  uplifting  forces,  great  business  enterprises 
would  have  fallen  short  of  their  most  successful 
management,  the  army  would  have  lost  some  of 
its  official  luster,  and  the  public  service  would 
not  have  known  some  of  its  brightest  names. 

There  are  a  few  new  houses  and  some  new 
people,  most  of  them  temporary  sojourners 
through  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  village  has  not  increased,  and  the 
population  of  the  township  has  even  decreased, 
during  the  last  half -century. 

The  village  was  bitterly  Tory  during  the  Revo- 
lution, being  loyal  to  the  Established  Church  ; 
was  intensely  Federal,  after ;  then  as  ardently 
Whig ;  then  Republican  to  the  core.  To-day, 
with  a  large  Irish  Catholic  vote,  the  issue  of  an 
election  is  at  least  doubtful.  I  can  recall  the 
time  when  the  New  York  Tiihune — '*Greeley*s 
Tribune  ^^ — was  the  only  paper  received  at  the 


village  post-office.  Now  the  ''yellow  journals" 
hold  the  palm  for  circulation  and  influence. 

Then  the  village  was  connected  with  the  outer 
world  by  stage  line  only  ;  now  not  less  than  ten 
passenger  trains  pass  it  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  telegraph  and  long-distance  telephone 
master  time  and  space.  Then  there  were  no 
shops  nor  factories ;  now  it  has  both.  Then 
there  was  not  a  barber  shop  nor  a  livery  stable 
in  the  *  *  street ;  "  now  there  are  two  stables  and 
one  barber  shop.  Then  not  a  drop  of  intoxicating 
liquor  was  sold  in  the  village  ;  now  there  is  a  bar 
at  the  tavern,  doing  a  "good  business."  Then 
there  was  an  excellent  public  school,  crowded 
with  pupils,  and  a  good  private  school  besides  ; 
now  there  is  an  inferior  public  school  only,  and 
that  with  a  scanty  attendance. 

This  is  a  statement  of  conditions,  not  of  con- 
clusions ;  of  facts,  not  of  theories.  Each  may 
draw  his  own  inference,  and  read  between  the 
lines  whatever  his  own  observation  or  experience 
elsewhere  may  incline  him  to  read. 
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EXPERIENCE  UNDER  IT  UP  TO  DATE. 

BY  A.   L.   MEARKLE. 


IN  September,  1900,  there  was  tried  in  Minne- 
apolis an  important  experiment  in  politics. 
The  Minnesota  primary  election  law,  passed  by 
the  State  Legislature  during  the  session  of  1899, 
and  called  by  Senator  Washburn  * '  the  greatest 
political  proposition  ever  introduced  into  Ameri- 
can politics,"  was  so  worded  that  its  first  trial 
shonld  take  place  in  the  largest  city  of  the  State, 
and  there  alone,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
light  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  before 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  State.  Tlie 
general  outcome  was  such  that  the  law,  in  an 
amended  form,  was  extended  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture so  as  to  make  the  nominations  of  candidates 
for  all  except  State  offices  matters  of  direct  popu- 
lar choice. 

The  author  of  the  Minnesota  primary  election 
plan,  Mr.  Oscar  F.  G.  Day,  of  Minneapolis, 
claims  originality  for  it  in  the  following  particu- 
lars : 

*«1.  Concurrent  primaries  for  all  parties  on 
one  day,  under  compulsion. 

'*  2.  Primary  election  held  on  registration  day 
for  general  election. 

*  *  3.  Registration  machinery  used  for  the  elec- 
tion, thus  saving  expense. 


'*  4.  Alternating  of  positions  of  names  of  can- 
didates on  ballots,  so  that  every  other  ticket  has 
names  in  different  locations. 

* '  Add  to  these  features  the  Australian  ballot, 
almost  the  same  as  voted  at  the  general  election, 
and  you  have  the  Minnesota  primary  election 
plan  in  a  nutshell." 

These  fundamental  features  of  the  law  made  it 
an  instrument  of  popular  government  combining 
great  force  with  great  flexibility.  What  may  be 
done  with  it  will  appear  in  the  future,  when  it 
shall  be  further  tried.  It  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
reform  elections.  It  is  the  despair  of  the  **  ma- 
chine "  politician.  It  enables  the  citizen  to  ex: 
press  his  individual  choice  in  public  affairs  with 
a  freedom  never  before  known  in  large  political 
States. 

In  1899,  two  or  more  rival  bills  were  before 
the  Legislature.  Each  encountered  violent  oppo- 
sition from  enemies  of  reform,  besides  having 
the  others  to  fight.  Finally,  a  **  compromise 
bill, "  preserving  the  best  features  of  the  most 
radical  of  them,  was  drawn  up,  and  this,  after 
being  changed  so  as  to  apply  to  one  county  onlyj 
was  pushed  through  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion.    It  was  passed  as  an  experiment. 
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The  public  at  once  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  new  power  placed  in  their  hands,  and  ample 
information  was  given,  through  the  newspapers 
and  otherwise,  regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  the  way  to  comply  with  them.  The  law 
itself  embodied  all  the  details  involved,  even  to 
the  form  in  which  the  ballots  were  to  be  printed, 
the  space  to  be  allowed  each  name,  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  spaces  left  for  the  X  of  the  voter. 
The  tickets  were  to  be  made  up  of  names  pre- 
viously approved  by  a  certain  number  of  voters, 
upon  petitions  circulated  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
dates and  placed  in  the  county  auditor's  hands 
not  later  than  twelve  days  before  the  date  fixed 
for  the  primary  election,  the  interval  allowing 
time  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  bal- 
lots. The  entire  ballot,  including  margins,  was 
only  eighteen  inches  long. 

The  primary  election  took  place  on  the  first  of 
the  three  registration  days  required  by  law  to 
precede  the  general  election,  the  date  being,  in 
1900,  September  18.  After  duly  registering  as 
a  qualified  elector  in  his  precinct,  the  voter  re- 
ceived the  Republican  and  Democratic  ballots, 
pinned  together  ;  he  was  told  that  he  could  vote 
but  one  of  the  two  (no  other  parties  presented 
candidates  for  nomination  on  this  occasion),  and 
the  ballots  themselves  showed  the  number  of 
candidates  to  be  nominated  for  each  office.  He 
stepped  into  a  booth  such  as  are  furnished  for 
voting  at  the  general  elections.  A  few  seconds 
only  were  needed  to  select  from  the  list  the  names 
he  desired  to  vote  for,  and  the  X  made,  his  task 
was  done.  Stepping  from  the  booth,  he  handed 
the  two  ballots,  still  pinned  together  and  folded, 
to  one  of  the  election  judges,  who  deposited  them 
in  a  ballot-box. 

Instead  of  the  concurrent  primary,  with  its 
125  candidates,  proving  cumbersome  and  im- 
practicable, it  was  most  simple  and  expeditious. 
The  voting  proceeded  even  more  rapidly  than  at 
a  general  election.  Nearly  the  entire  vote  of  the 
city  turned  out  to  take  part  in  the  primary,  and 
yet  the  first  district  to  make  its  return  did  so 
only  two  hours  after  the  poll  closed.  The  fact 
that  made  this  rapid  voting  possible  is  one  it 
would  be  hard  to  rejoice  over  too  much.  The 
voter  was  intelligent.  He  knew  before  seeing 
the  tickets  which  one  he  was  going  to  vote,  and 
what  names  on  his  ticket  he  should  select ;  be- 
cause, having  been  aware  that  he  could  take  part 
in  the  nomination,  he  had  seen  and  heard  the  can- 
didates or  knew  their  record,  and  had  formed 
decided  preferences.  And  it  was  to  the  candi- 
date's interest  that  the  voter  should  cast  an  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  a  free  and  secret,  ballot. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  primary  were 
unforeseen.     There  had  been  an  idea  that,  at  all 


events,  a  popular  vote  would  keep  to  party  lines, 
and  would  establish  beyond  a  doubt  who  were 
the  '  *  favorite  sons  "  of  each  political  family.  The 
outcome  was  different  from  that  anticipated  ;  but 
it  left  no  doubt  as  to  one  thing,  at  least, — namely, 
that  under  the  new  law  people  can  and  will 
nominate  whom  they  choose.  This  fact  was 
forced  home  upon  the  politicians.  They  recog- 
nized it  as  a  menace  to  their  interests.  They 
raved  of  amendments  and  maundered  of  repeal. 
Mr.  Washburn  said  :  *'  I  have  heard  many  com- 
plaints about  the  new  law,  but  if  you  will  notice, 
they  have  a  general  source  in  the  professional 
political  manipulator,  to  whom  its  provisions  are 
not  advantageous." 

An  instance  where  the  people  broke  over  the 
lines  laid  down  by  party  managers  was  in  their 
choice  for  judge  of  probate,  an  important  office 
that  ought  to  be  safe  from  the  machinations  of 
party.  Two  years  is  the  probate  judge's  term 
of  office.  A  good  judge  might  hope  for  a  second 
term  ;  but,  under  the  old  system,  he  might  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  aspire  to  three.  Judge 
Harvey  was  nominated  by  the  people  for  a  third 
term.  A  number  of  similar  cases  might  be 
cited.  In  general,  where  former  incumbents 
were  renominated,  they  were  good  men  for  the 
office  ;  where  they  were  displaced,  their  opponents 
were,  as  a  rule,  better  men. 

The  fostering  of  the  Scandinavian  vote  has 
long  been  a  feature  of  party  politics  in  Minne- 
sota. Scandinavians  form  a  numerous  element 
in  Minneapolis,  and  they  usually  receive  their  full 
share  of  representation  on  the  Republican  ticket 
— the  one  that  counts  on  their  support.  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  candidates  for  nomination  at  the 
primary  of  1900  were  plentiful  on  both  tickets, 
and  the  majority  of  Republican  votes  for  one  of 
the  best-paying  offices  were  caiTied  by  a  Norwe- 
gian, the  former  incumbent ;  but  many  more 
failed  of  nomination.  The  Republican  ticket,  as 
finally  made  up  for  the  general  election,  showed 
fewer  names  of  that  nationality  than  would  have 
been  thought  necessary  under  the  old  system. 
This  fact  indicates  that  the  Scandinavians  did  not 
vote  as  a  unit  at  the  primary  and  are  less  clan- 
nish than  was  supposed  ;  also,  that  the  new  law 
tends  to  do  away  with  the  fostering  by  parties  of 
race  or  class  feeling — a  tendency  to  be  com- 
mended. Popular  nomination  will  keep  good 
officers  in  their  places  and  dispense  with  bad 
ones,  as  a  rule,  regardless  of  the  principle  of 
rotation  in  office  and  others  equally  dear  to  poli- 
ticians. 

The  election  was  admitted  to  be  a  fair  one,  and 
to  express  the  people's  choice.  The  tickets,  as 
finally  made  up,  were  not  what  they  would  have 
been  if  the  nominations  had  been  made  in  the  old 
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way.  In  general,  those  candidates  favored  by 
the  machine  were  not  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
particular,  the  Republican  nominee  for  mayor 
•  *  would  never  have  been  nominated  by  a  con- 
vention." He  was  afterward  elected,  and  he  has 
not  justified  the  expectations  of  those  Republicans 
who  voted  for  him — reluctantly — as  not  unlikely 
to  make  a  pretty  good  mayor  after  all.  And  those 
who  opposed  the  primary  law  all  along  point  tri- 
umphantly to  the  fact  that  this  man  was  able  to 
get  the  nomination  under  it  as  proving  the  law 
a  bad  one. 

Probably  no  conceivable  political  situation 
could  better  have  brought  out  the  salient  features 
of  the  law  than  did  the  candidacy  of  Dr.  Albert 
A.  Ames  for  nomination  for  the  mayoralty. 
Dr.  Ames  has  for  many  years  carried  with 
him  a  certain  devoted  following  into  whatever 
political  camp  he  chose  to  enter.  Twenty -five 
years  ago  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
as  an  independent  Republican.  In  1882,  having 
joined  the  Democrats,  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
office.  His  administration  was  characterized  by 
serious  faults  ;  but  still  it  was  said,  when  he 
came  up  for  renomination  two  years  later,  that  he 
*•  had  hosts  of  friends  among  the  Republicans." 
He  was  nominated,  but  lost  the  election  through 
disaffection  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  The  next 
term  of  two  years  he  served  as  mayor  for  the 
third  time.  In  1898,  he  ran  again  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate  on  the  merits  of  his  former 
administrations,  obtaining  about  5,000  votes; 
and  previous  to  the  primary  election  of  1900  he 
formally  declared  his  intention  to  return  to  his 
first  love,  and  said,  <<I  will  bring  those  5,000 
X)eople  with  me  into  the  Republican  party."  His 
personal  popularity  got  him  the  required  number 
of  names  for  his  petition,  and  the  direct  concur- 
rent primary — with  its  distinctive  feature,  the 
secret  ballot — enabled  him  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation, though  out  of  favor  with  both  parties  as 
such.  His  majority  at  the  primary  election  over 
the  candidate  favored  by  recognized  Republican 
leaders  was  about  20  per  cent.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  «*the  Democrats  did  it ;  "  and 
great  was  the  blame  heaped  upon  the  primary 
law,  which,  it  was  said,  made  it  possible  for  one 
party  to  nominate  the  candidates  of  the  other. 

At  that  time  the  mayor  was  a  Democrat.  His 
renomination  was  considered  certain,  but  a  clique 
of  his  party  desired  his  defeat.  The  theory  was 
that  just  enough  Democrats  voted  for  him  to  in- 
sure his  nomination,  while  the  rest,  in  two  battal- 
ions, invaded  the  Republican  lines, — one  bent  on 
putting  up  Ames  because  Gray  could  beat  him, 
the  other  because  he  could  beat  Gray.  The 
former  counted  on  the  animosity  toward  Dr. 
Ames  of  old-line  Republigt^ns  ;   the  latter,  on  his 


popularity  with  Gray  Democrats.  No  more  hu- 
morous situation  was  ever  devised  by  dramatic 
genius.  In  Minneapolis,  the  above  explanation 
was  regarded  as  the  sober  truth,  but  Republicans 
through  the  State  discredited  it.  However,  the 
Republican  party  leaders  were  forced  to  accept 
Ames,  nominated  by  Democrats  or  not,  as  the 
people's  choice.  This  showed  most  unequivocally 
how  powerful  an  instrument  of  popular  govern- 
ment was  the  new  primary  law. 

The  Ames  affair  has  been  very  damaging  to 
the  law  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  a  necessary  and  an  incidental 
consequence.  In  connection  with  the  grand 
jury's  recent  arraignment  of  the  administration, 
the  matter  has  been  fully  aired,  and  has  been 
misconstrued,  where  the  Minnesota  primary  plan 
is  under  consideration,  as  arguing  gravely  against 
the  law,  or  at  least  against  the  concurrent  pri- 
mary and  the  secret  ballot.  But  these  are  the 
very  features  of  the  law  which,  by  placing  the 
power  of  free  choice  in  the  voter's  hands,  most 
damage  the  * « machine. "  Politicians  have  fought 
these  from  the  first,  and  the  present  embarrassing 
state  of  things  in  the  mayor's  office  is  not  the 
cause  of  their  opposition.  When  the  Legislature, 
at  its  last  session,  so  amended  the  law  as  to  make 
it  apply  to  all  cities  having  over  fifty  thousand 
population,  it  did  not  neglect  this  important 
point,  but  further  amended  it  by  abolishing  the 
peculiarity  of  the  law  which  made  possible  a 
popular  choice  unhampered  by  party  surveillance. 
The  voter  being  now  required  to  declare  his  af- 
filiation with  some  one  party,  and  his  intention 
to  support  its  candidates  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, and  being  allowed  to  vote  the  primary  ticket 
of  that  party  and  no  other,  the  law  has  unfor- 
tunately become  an  instrument  adaptable  to  the 
necessities  of  party  politics,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  its  success  as  an  election  reform  now 
depends.  A  popular  nomination  may  not  be  a 
wise  one  in  a  particular  instance,  but  certainly 
one  bad  administration  does  not  prove  democracy 
a  failure.  To  change  such  a  fundamental  feature 
of  the  law  is  to  change  the  law  itself  from  the 
admirable  instrument  of  popular  expression  it 
was  originally  into  a  more  or  less  rigid  party 
weapon.  Its  faults  were  the  faults  of  popular 
government,  and  no  imaginable  plan  of  popular 
government  could  prevent  occasional  mistakes. 

A  concurrent  primary  is  a  primary  of  all  par- 
ties, at  the  same  time  and  place,  with  but  one 
ballot-box  for  receiving  all  the  votes,  the  same 
judges,  and  the  same  machinery  altogether.  Vot- 
ers of  all  parties  step  into  the  same  booths,  pro- 
vided with  the  primary  tickets  of  all  the  parties, 
and  when  they  have  voted,  all  are  returned  to  the 
judge  and  deposited  in  the  box  without  being 
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opened.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  distinguish- 
ing between  <' Democrats'*  and  ** Republicans" 
at  a  concurrent  primary.  And  such  being  the 
case,  the  compulsory  concurrent  primary  election 
is  almost  as  radical  a  reform  as  the  Australian 
balloting  system,  and  it  is  almost  as  violently  op- 
posed by  party  managers.  It  should  be  a  feature 
of  every  primary  law  aiming  at  reform. 

Another  advantage  peculiar  to  the  Minnesota 
plan  is  economy  of  time  and  expense,  tbe  ma- 
chinery of  the  usual  registration  being  used  for 
the  primary  election.  Under  the  old  caucus 
system,  the  voter  who  attended  a  nominating 
convention  must  spend  two  or  three  hours  ;  but 
the  direct  primary  takes  only  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes of  his  time.  The  minimum  expense  is  se- 
cured by  having  the  election  take  place  on  a 
regular  registration  day. 

The  impartial  arrangement  of  the  candidates' 
names  on  the  ballot — a  third  peculiarity  of  the 
Minnesota  plan — gives  each  a  just  share  of  the 
advantage  gained  by  being  first  on  the  list  for 
any  oflBce.  The  order  is  changed,  by  a  simple 
device  in  the  process  of  printing,  as  many  times 
as  there  are  names  of  candidates  for  any  office. 
On  the  Republican  ticket,  last  September,  there 
were  nine  names  for  register  of  deeds.  The  top 
name  went  to  the  bottom  eight  times,  this  being 
done  without  taking  the  forms  from  the  press  ; 
and  after  the  required  number  of  tickets  were 
printed,  and  previous  to  being  blocked  and  cut, 
they  were  arranged  so  that  the  names  should  al- 
ternate as  the  judges  tore  them  off  the  blocks. 
Thus  no  candidate  had  an  undue  advantage. 

"Would  it  be  an  improvement  to  have  but  one 
ticket?  At  first  sight  it  seems  so.  An  ideal 
popular  primary  would  do  away  with  parties  al- 
together. One  day,  one  place,  one  vast  gather- 
ing of  the  clans,  one  ticket  or  none  at  all,  every 
man  free  to  name  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 
This  is  logical  democracy, — government  by  the 
people,  the  whole  people,  no  one  but  the  people  I 
But  none  except  the  wildest  dreamer  could  con- 
template such  a  primary  election  without  seeing 
how  it  would  immediately  fall  a  victim  to  its  own 
vastness.  The  cumbrousness  of  it,  the  immense 
waste  of  time  both  in  casting  and  in  counting 
the  ballots,  the  chances  it  would  give  to  "  bosses," 
traders,  and  bribers,  would  cause  it  to  degenerate 
at  once  into  just  such  a  caucus  as  those  with 
which  we  are  now  too  familiar.  There  must  be 
a  certain  degree  of  order,  a  certain  amount  of 
organization.  Party,  too,  stands  for  principles 
dear  to  the  average  voter.  Parties  are  a  result 
of  evolution,  and  the  time  to  do  without  them  is 
not  yet.  If  ostensibly  excluded  from  the  pri- 
mary, they  would  still  be  present  in  spirit. 

Party  division,  however,  is  the  only  arbitrary 


feature  of  the  Minnesota  primary  law.  If  the 
alleged  evil  results  of  the  recent  election  are  to 
be  laid  to  the  law,  it  is  this  feature,  and  not  the 
secret  ballot,  that  should  be  blamed.  You  can't 
vote  for. the  best  men  on  both  tickets,  said  the 
law  ;  you  need  not  tell  which  ticket  you  vote, 
but  you  must  vote  only  one.  Without  such  re- 
strictions a  popular  choice  would  at  once  have 
been  recognized  as  such,  and  no  trickery,  snch 
as  the  Democrats  are  credited  with  in  the  case  of 
Ames,  would  have  been  suspected,  because  there 
would  have  been  room  for  none.  To  try  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  law  by  replacing  a 
minimum  of  restriction  by  a  maximum,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  concurrent  secret  ballot  *  *  direct 
primaries  under  partisan  auspices,"  is  mani- 
festly absurd. 

The  law  ought  to  have  had  another  trial  be- 
fore being  touched.  If' capable  of  base  uses,  it 
is  certainly  less  so  than  the  old  caucus  system. 
It  might  have  been  productive  of  regeneration 
in  politics.  If  adopted  in  other  States  in  it» 
original  form,  its  working  should  be  watched 
with  the  above-indicated  tendencies  in  view, — 
namely,  to  bring  about  true  popular  government 
and  abrogate  machine  politics,  to  do  away  with 
frequent  and  mechanical  rotation  in  office,  to 
break  up  the  rigidity  of  parties.  As  amended, — 
that  is,  minus  the  feature  of  secret  balloting  un- 
restricted by  declared  party  affiliation, — ^it  will 
receive  a  trial  in  the  spring  of  1902  in  St.  Paul, 
a  city  nearly  as  large  as  Minneapolis  and  hitherto 
notoriously  under  the  control  of  a  political  ring. 
It  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  whether  the  same 
tendencies  are  again  manifested,  and  whether  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  is  equal,  as  a  means  for  re- 
forming municipal  politics,  to  the  original  plan 
as  tried  in  Minneapolis. 

Who  oppose  such  a  law,  and  why,  is  clear. 
Wherever  one  is  introduced,  party  manipulators 
and  politicians  of  every  degree  will  oppose  it,  be- 
cause their  chance  at  the  spoils  depends  on  con- 
ditions which  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  direct 
primary  to  revolutionize.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  in  Minnesota,  it  was  extremely- 
difficult  to  interest  the  people  of  the  State  in  it. 
Now  that  it  has  been  once  tried,  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  are  interested.  Many  districts 
in  other  States  are  returning  to  their  legislatures 
representatives  pledged  to  support  such  a  law. 
Some  radical  election  reform  is  an  imperative 
need  of  the  time.  The  selection  of  candidates  by 
popular  vote  instead  of  by  a  party  machine  will 
at  least  abate  the  power  of  the  machine,  and  with 
it  the  worst  evils  of  city  politics.  If  it  shonld 
be  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  our  form  of 
government,  from  betog  imperfectly  representa- 
tive, would  become  truly  popular  throughout. 
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THE  QBEAT  FIHAHCIER,  J.  P.  HOBOAN. 

MR.  J.  FIERPONT  MORGAN  ia  a  figure 
not  very  open  to  the  public  eye,  and,  con- 
§idering  the  immense  amount  of  interest  in  the 
personality  of  tlie  powerful  man  of  affairs,  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  the  periodicals  have 
failed  to  present  any  sketch  of  hira  which  bore 
the  mark  of  autlienticity  and  which  included  the 
details  of  his  career  comprehensively.  The  best 
effort  we  have  seen  to  describe  this  figure,  so 
mighty  in  the  world  of  industry  and  finance,  is 
that  contributed  to  the  October  AfcClure's  by  Mr. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Mr.  Baker  gives  an  idea 
of  the  almost  unprecedented  power  wielded  by 
this  one  financier,  whose  lite  is  so  precious  to  in- 
vestors that  English  brokers  have  been  insuring 
themselves  at  Lloyd's  against  his  death,  paying 
premiums  of  thirty  pounds  on  the  thousand  for 
three  months.  Mr.  Morgan  has  organized  the 
raost  powerful  industrial  and  financial  institution 
the  world  has  ever  known.  >'It  matters  not 
whether  he  was  a  large  owner  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  ;  as  its  recognized  and 
actual  dictator,  he  controlled  a  yearly  income  and 
expenditure  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  imperial 
Germany,  paid  taxes  on  a  debt  greater  than  that 
of  many  of  the  lesser  nations  of  Europe,  and  by 
employing  250,000  men,  supported  a  population 
of  over  1,000,000  souls — almost  a  nation  in  itself." 

0?   OLD    HEW    ENGLAND   STOCK. 

Mr.  Baker  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  very 
much  of  our  wealth  belongs  to  men  sprung  from 
the  oldest  American  families.  Miles  Morgan, 
the  first  of  that  name,  landed  in  New  England  in 
1636.  Mr.  Joseph  Morgan,  grandfather  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  was  a  farmer  and  tavern-keeper 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  wiih  a  Revolutionary  War 
record.  Joseph  Morgan  left  his  son,  Julius 
Spencer,  a  good  property  on  Asylum  Hill,  Hart- 
ford, and  Julius  Spencer  rose  from  a  bank  clerk 
to  a  partner  in  the  dry  goods  business  of  Levi  P. 
Morton,  was  later  an  associate  of  the  millionaire 
philanthropist,  George  Peabody,  and  finally  es- 
tablished a  successful  banking  house  in  London, 
with  branches  in  America  and  Australia.  He 
married  Juliet  Pierpont,  the  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
John  Pierpont,  poet  and  preacher.  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont Morgan  was  born  April  17,  1837,  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  In  1851,  his  fatherraoved  to  Boston, 
and  the  son  graduated  from  the  Boston  High 
School  at  eighteen,  and  studied  thereafter  for  two 
years  in  Germany.     His  school  life  was  not  par- 


ticularly brilliant.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
embarked  on  his  career  aa  a  banker,  learned  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  foreign  exchange  in 
bis  father's  bouse,  and  then  was  sent  to  London. 

HIS   OAREEB   AS   A   BANKER. 

In  1860,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  young 
Morgan  became  the  American  agent  for  George 
Peabody  &.  Co.  At  twenty-seven  he  helped  or. 
ganize  the  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &;  Co.  In 
1871,  he  formed  a  combination  with  the  wealthy 


Drexels,  of  Philadelphia,  the  firm  being  known 
as  Drexel,  Morgan  &;  Co.  In  1805,  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Co.  became  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co,,  and 
Mr.  Morgan's  father  having  died  in  1890,  the 
New  York,  London,  and  Paris  houses  all  came 
under  the  dictatorship  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  of  necessity  an  absolute  dic- 
tator in  any  concern  he  actively  works  with. 
His  firm  is  a  private  bank,  owned  by  partners. 
There  are  eleven  partners  besides  Mr.  Morgan, 
most  of  them  men  of  the  first  rank,  though  all 
are  under  the  influence  of  their  chief. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  not  a  railroad  man,  an  iron- 
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master,  nor  is  he  a  speculator  or  railroad-wrecker. 
He  is  primarily  a  banker — a  worker  in  money. 
Great  holders  of  capital  trust  him  to  invest  their 
funds,  and  with  this  financial  power  he  is  enabled 
to  buy  out  steamship  lines,  reorganize  railroads, 
or  obtain  an  influence  in  their  management.  It 
is  of  the  first  necessity  that  Mr.  Morgan  should 
have  unexampled  good  judgment,  and  it  is  also 
of  the  first  necessity  that  he  should  be  absolutely 
honest.  Wall  Street  generally  attributes  his 
prominence  in  the  world  of  finance  to  the  fact 
that  he  keeps  his  word  and  is  a  gentleman  in 
business  dealings. 


BOMB    <<  MORGAN   COMPANIES. 


i> 


« « Besides  his  own  private  banking  house  here 
and  its  branches  abroad,  Mr.  Morgan  largely 
controls  a  powerful  national  bank  in  New  York 
City — the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  which 
he  is  the  vice-president.  It  is  known  in  Wall 
Street  as  <  Morgan's  Bank. '  He  is  a  dominating 
influence  in  other  banks  and  financial  institutions, 
and  a  director  never  without  much  influence  in 
twenty- one  railroad  companies,  great  and  small, 
including  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore 
systems.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Western  Qnion 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company,  the  -^tna  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  General  Electric  Company  — the  greatest 
electric  company  in  the  world — and  in  other  less 
important  corporations.  And  through  his  part- 
ners, who  are  directors  in  other  railroad  and 
%tetil  corporations,  his  influence  reaches  far  and 
wide.  He  is  a  potent,  and  in  times  of  trouble 
the  controlling,  factor  in  several  of  what  are 
kno'vn  as  the  *  coal  roads  *  of  Pennsylvania — the 
Erin,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central  of  New 
Jei'My,  and  the  Reading,  together  with  their  trib- 
utar<r  coal  fields.  He  is  the  predominating  in- 
fluence in  the  Southern  Railway  and  in  three  of 
its  <'')nnections,  the  foremost  railroad  system  of 
the  Southern  States,  with  over  eight  thousand 
miles  of  track,  a  system  which  he  has  created, 
and  of  which  an  associate  and  friend  is  president. 
He  is  also  a  power  in  many  other  railroads,  as 
witness  his  recent  appointment  of  the  directors 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  his  evi- 
dent influence  through  J.  J.  Hill  in  the  Burling- 
ton and  Great  Northern  management.  And,  as 
I  have  already  said,  he  is  at  present  practically 
dictator  of  the  vast  steel  interests  of  the  country, 
through  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
he  controls  at  least  one  Atlantic  steamship  line. 

HIS   FEBSONAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

<<Mr.  Morgan  impresses  one  as  a  large  man, 
thick  of  chest,  with  a  big  head  set  close  down 
on  burly  shotdders.  features  large,  an  extraordi- 


narily prominent  nose,  keen  gray  eyes,  deep-set 
under  heavy  brows,  a  high,  fine  forehead,  a 
square,  bull- dog  chin.  His  hair  is  iron -gray  and 
thin,  and  his  mustache  is  close- cropped.  For  a 
man  of  his  age  and  size,  he  seems  unusually  ac- 
tive, moving  about  with  almost  nervous  alert- 
ness. He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  always  sharply 
and  shortly  spoken.  When  a  man  comes  to  him, 
Mr.  Morgan  looks  at  him  keenly,  waiting  for  him 
to  speak  first,  and  his  decision  follows  quickly. 

MR.    morgan's   hobbies   AND   CHARITIES. 

<<  Business  by  no  means  absorbs  all  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  energy.  Perhaps  his  first  interest  out- 
side of  his  work  is  his  enthusiasm  as  a  collector 
of  works  of  art.  He  is  the  possessor  of  many 
famous  paintings,  and  is  interested  in  rare  china, 
Limoges  ware  particularly.  As  evidences  of  his 
taste  he  has  gathered  and  presented  a  collection 
of  fabrics  to  Cooper  Union,  of  rare  gems  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  Greek 
ornaments  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Yachting  is  his  diversion,  and  he  superintended 
the  building  of  his  steam- yacht  Corsair  in  every 
detail.  For  a  long  time  he  was  commodore  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  to  which  he  recently 
presented  the  land  for  a  new  clubhouse.  After 
a  hard  siege  at  business,  Mr.  Morgan  goes  for  a 
cruise,  and  it  is  related  that  he  often  t^es  with 
him  a  mass  of  papers,  and  that  when  his  friends 
look  for  him  he  is  to  be  found  below  deck  buried 
deep  in  figures,  utterly  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings. Fond  of  a  fine  dinner,  a  connoisseur  in 
wines,  and  a  judge  of  cigars,  he  is  temperate  in 
all  these.  Caring  little  for  society,  l^e  occasion- 
ally enjoys  a  quiet  party,  and  may  warm  into 
talkativeness,  though  never  on  business  subjects. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  him  at  the  dinners  of  the 
New  England  Society  knows  that  he  enjoys  them. 
There  he  will  sometimes  join  in  the  singing,  but 
it  is  very  rarely  that  he  makes  a  speech.  None 
of  his  few  intimate  friends  are  among  his  busi- 
ness associates.  The  outward  mark  of  esteem 
which  Mr.  Morgan  bestows  upon  a  man  is  to 
present  him  with  a  collie  dog  from  the  kennels 
of  his  country  home.  A  member  of  many  clubs, 
he  is  too  busy  to  be  much  of  a  club  man,  but  he 
has  always  been  a  church-goer,  and  what  is  more, 
a  church  worker,  being  a  vestryman  of  St. 
George's  Church,  in  Stuyvesant  Square,  and  the 
unfailing  friend  and  helper  of  its  rector,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rainsford.  He  has  taken  especial  interest  in 
the  boys  of  the  church,  has  helped  devise  means 
to  keep  them  ofi!  the  street  and  to  teach  thefti 
trades,  and  sometimes  he  attends  the  evening 
sessions  of  their  club  and  talks  to  them.  Two 
of  his  known  philanthropies  have  been  the  estab- 
lishment, at  a  cost  of  over  five  hundred  thousand 
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dollars,  of  the  now  well-known  New  York  Trade 
School  in  the  upper  east  side  of  New  York,  and 
the  founding  of  a  smaller  trade  school  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  George's  Church. 

**  Mr.  Morgan  has  also  given  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  Medical  School  $1,000,000;  for  a 
g^reat  lying-in  hospital  near  St.  George's  Church, 
$1,350,000  ;  for  St.  John's  Cathedral,  $500,000  ; 
for  help  toward  paying  the  debts  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  $100,000  ;  for  the 
Loorais  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  some  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  for  a  library  in  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.  (his  father's  birthplace),  $100,000; 
for  preserving  the  Palisades  along  the  Hudson 
River,  $125,000  ;  for  a  new  parish  house  and 
rectory  for  St.  George's  Church,  $300,000.  He 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  Queen  Victoria 
memorial  fund  and  to  the  Galveston  relief  fund  ; 
he  presented  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  with 
a  complete  electric  plant,  and  built  a  hospital  at 
Aix-les-Bains,  France." 


THE  PIRACY  OF  A  FRANCHISE  CORPORATION. 

IN  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly ^  Mr.  R.  R. 
Bowker  gives  with  remarkable  detail  and 
undoubted  autlienticity  the  history  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary manipulation  of  stocks  and  bonds  and 
securities  which  finally  brought  the  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  single  group  of  men  who  now 
control  two  great  corporations  commanding  all 
the  surface  railway  facilities  in  New  York,  and 
its  entire  supply  of  gas  and  electricity.  Mr.  Bow- 
ker, who  was  vice-president  and  active  executive 
of  the  Edison  company  from  1890  to  1899,  says 
these  two  great  corporations  represent  an  actual 
outlay  well  within  $125,000,000;  the  systems 
could  be  replaced  to-day,  probably,  for  less  than 
$100,000,000,  while  their  nominal  capitalization, 
share  and  loan,  excluding  securities  of  consoli- 
dated companies  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
trolling company,  is  over  $300,000,000,  and  the 
market  value  of  their  securities  above  $400,- 
000,000.  The  enormous  difference  between  cost 
and  market  value  represents  roughly,  though 
not  actually,  the  value  of  the  franchises  "  pro- 
moted "  out  of  the  people's  possession  into  pri- 
vate pockets, — the  larger  part  not  of  those  whose 
foresight,  investment,  and  skill  have  developed 
the  present  facilities,  but  of  those  who,  with  the 
double  leverage  of  politics  and  financing,  have 
become  possessed,  in  recent  years,  of  these  fran- 
chise privileges.  Mr.  Bowker  proceeds  to  tell 
the  story  of  how  the  leading  electric  corporation 
was  captured  by  the  gas  interests,  and  finally 
how,  in  the  year  passed,  both  of  these  enter- 
prises, together   with   the   entire   street  railway 


systems  of  New  York,  have  (^6tne  under  the 
same  control. 

TAXING   THE   FRANCHISK   VALUE. 

"  It  should  be  fully  conceded  that  pioneers 
in  industrial  progress,  who  take  large  risks  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  are  entitled  to  large 
profits,  and  that  good  service  is  entitled  to  good 
returns.  But  the  pioneer  work  and  the  great 
risks  of  electric  railways,  in  city  or  country,  of 
gas  and  electric  lighting,  and  of  other  public 
utilities,  are'  matters  of  the  past,  and  there  is  no 
longer  semblance  of  justification  for  a  condition 
of  things  through  which  promoters  can,  by  ma- 
nipulation of  the  market,  put  into  their  private 
pockets  within  a  few  months  the  great  part  of 
the  value  of  a  public  franchise.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  is  so  evident  an  example  of  the  '  unearned 
increment  *  as  a  franchise  value,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  this  has  led  to  such  legislation  as  the 
franchise-tax  act,  the  Ford  bill,  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  1899,  which  classes 
franchise  privileges  with  real  estate  and  subjects 
public- utility  corporations  to  the  same  tax  rate 
upon  their  franchises  as  upon  their  physical  prop- 
erty. For  1901,  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Tax  Commissioners  have  valued  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  franchise  at  $50,890,112,  and 
that  of  the  Third  Avenue  line  at  $16, 3 7 0,2 85,— 
together,  $67,260,397  ;  and  the  Manhattan  Ele- 
vated franchise  at  $44,407,500.  The  gas  fran- 
chise of  the  Consolidated  company  proper  is 
valued  at  $13,990,000,  the  Mutual  franchise  at 
$2,300,000,  the  Standard  at  $3,075,520,  and  the 
New  Amsterdam  at  $4,127,500, — together, 
$23,493,020;  the  original  Edison  franchise  at 
$6,202,250,  and  those  of  the  power  company 
otherwise  at  $1,883, 330, — together,  $8,085,580  ; 
giving,  for  the  gas  and  electric  franchises  in 
Manhattan,  $31,578,600,  not  including  the  two 
subway  franchises,  valued  together  at  $6, 395,200. 
Here  is  a  total  of  $105,000,000  valuation  of  the 
Metropolitan -Consolidated  franchises,  on  which 
a  tax  of  2f  per  cent,  is  levied,  as  against  a  capi- 
talization, share  and  loan,  exceeding  $300,000,- 
000,  for  which  an  earning  power  of  4  to  8  per 
cent,  is  claimed,  giving  a  market  value  much 
above  $400,000,000,  and  of  which  scarcely  more 
than  a  third  of  the  capitalization  or  a  quarter  of  the 
market  value  is  investment  in  physical  properties. 

CHARTER    VIOLATIONS   IN   NEW  YORK. 

<<  These  figures  suggest  that  a  large  part  of  the 
*  unearned  increment  *  is  yet  to  be  reached  by 
taxation  or  otherwise  recovered  for  the  people. 
The  exercise,  in  behalf  of  the  superior  interest 
of  the  people,  as  represented  by  the  municipality, 
which  is  the  agent  of  the  sovereign  State,  against 
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corporations  occupying  the  streets  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  with  just  but  not  inflated 
compensation,  the  right  which  has  been  used 
to  condemn  private  property  for  corporate  use, 
though  it  may  prove  useful  as  a  last  resort, 
seems  scarcely  necessary.  In  Now  York  City, 
the  subway  companies  and  several  of  the  railway 
lines  are  under  specific  obligations  to  surrender 
their  properties  to  the  city  on  a  valuation,  or  for 
a  reasonable  advance  upon  cost ;  and  in  many 
cases  corporation  managers  have  so  far  exceeded 
their  charters,  even  to  the  extent  of  violating 
their  provisions  by  engaging  in  business  which 
they  have  no  right  to  do,  or  seizing  upon  street 
privileges  to  which  they  have  no  legal  claim,  as 
to  render  themselves  amenable  to  such  serious 
penalties  as  would  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  city  the  preferable  course.  The  hint  of  tlie 
Chicago  commission,  that  every  extension  of 
franchise  privileges  should  be  made  a  means  of 
reacquiring  proper  control  of  the  franchises 
already  granted,  should  have  effective  applica- 
tion in  New  York  under  an  honest  and  enlight- 
ened municipal  government. 

STOCK-MANIPULATION    IN   NEW  YORK. 

<  *  The  New  York  coi-poration  laws  forbid 
overcapitalization,  by  requiring  that  stock  shall 
be  issued  at  par  for  cash  or  for  property  only, 
and  tliat  bonds  shall  not  be  issued  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  stock  ;  that  is,  that  the  mortgage 
on  corporation  property  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  for  the  property.  But  the  valua- 
tion of  the  directors  cannot  be  questioned,  nor 
can  they  be  held  responsible  for  it,  except  in 
case  of  evident  fraud.  It  has  become  a  common 
practice  to  reverse  this  theory  of  the  law  by  issu- 
ing stock  for  property  really  purchased  with  an 
equivalent  amount  of  bonds.  This  stock,  issued 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  earning  power,  as  is 
justified  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  case,  and  paid 
by  the  promoters  to  themselves,  gives  them  con- 
trol of  the  property  for  which  the  bondholders 
have  really  paid,  and  becomes,  less  the  organi- 
zation tax  and  like  necessary  charges,  the  fee  or 
profit  of  the  promoters.  A  public  schedule  of 
the  properties  for  which  stock  is  issued,  perhaps 
with  specific  valuations  by  sworn  official  experts, 
seems  necessaiy  to  make  the  present  corporation 
laws  effective  ;  and  this  should  be  supplemented 
by  yearly  reports  of  the  acquisition  of  properties, 
and  by  full  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  public - 
utility  corporations.  The  fact  that  the  stock  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  ranged,  in  1897, 
between  241  and  136,  and  that  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Street  Railway  Company,  in  1899,  between 
269  and  147,  shows  how  uncertain  to  investors 


and  how  dangerous  in  the  market  are  securities 
of  this  class  when  the  real  facts  of  the  situation 
can  be  concealed,  and  when  capitalization,  bond 
issues,  and  dividends  are  at  the  beck  of  specula- 
tive promoters,  wliose  interests  may  be  at  one 
time  on  the  <  bear '  and  at  another  time  on  the 
<  bull '  side  of  the  properties  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  direct  in  the  interests  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. In  the  railway  development  of  the  last 
generation,  the  capitalization  of  new  railways  by 
issuing  bonds  for  the  money  actually  paid,  and 
preferred  stock  and  common  stock  in  equal 
amounts  in  expectancy  of  adequate  earning 
power,  has  proved  a  sowing  of  the  wind  from 
which  this  generation — especially  the  small  in- 
vestor and  the  proverbial  widow  and  orphan — 
has  reaped  the  whirlwind  harvest  of  railway  re- 
organization, profiting  only,  in  enormous  fees, 
the  bankers  who,  with  the  scalpel  of  the  financiij 
surgeon,  cut  down  the  inflated  securities  to  a 
basis  of  real  value.  The  speculative  promoter 
who  has  turned  from  the  general  railway  field  to 
that  of  municipal  utilities  has  found  his  oppor- 
tunity in  procuring  franchises  without  compen- 
sation, or  in  buying  up,  under  compulsion, 
franchise  properties  already  developed,  in  cap- 
italizing these  to  their  potential  earning  power, 
and  from  this  increase  of  capitalization  realizing 
his  profit." 

THE  TREND  TOWARD  ANARCHT. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  contains  a 
discussion  of  present  anarchistic  tendencies  in 
this  country  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Gordon,  D.D.  This  article  is  interesting  as  giv- 
ing a  representative  Southerner's  views  on  the 
dangers  now  confronting  the  American  people. 
Dr.  Gordon  says,  in  part : 

<  *  The  trouble  is  not  so  much  that  flagrant, 
horrid,  outbreaking  crimes  are  committed  by  bad 
men  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  This  is  to  be 
expected.  The  portentous  facts  are  that  good 
men,  honorable  men,  men  highly  esteemed  by 
their  neighbors,  disregard  the  law  when  they  are, 
or  when  they  think  they  are,  sustained  by  public 
opinion  ;  that  the  officers  of  the  law,  men  paid  to 
execute  the  law,  men  who  have  sworn  to  do  this, 
in  many  circumstances  are  indifferent  to  its  exe- 
cution ;  nay,  more,  they  connive  at  its  persistent 
violation,  and  boldly  declare  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  seeing  to  the  execution  of  the  law 
unless  public  opinion  forces  them  to  perform  their 
duty.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  growing 
practice  of  lynching,  which  unless  speedily 
checked  will  become  a  very  serious  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.    A  rare  case  of  lynching, 
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under  exceptional  and  peculiarly  trying  circum- 
BtanceSy  however  much  it  might  be  deplored, 
would  not  excite  alarm.  But  when  it  becomes 
common  for  mobs  to  execute  criminals,  real  or 
supposed,  without  any  legal  process,  the  practice 
must  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a  lawless 
temper,  marking  a  most  ominous  trend  toward 
anarchy.  In  no  other  way  can  the  facts  be  ac- 
counted for.  Neither  race  prejudice,  potent  as 
it  is,  nor  the  desire  to  shield  women  from  the 
witness-stand  in  cases  of  rape,  nor  both  combined, 
account  for  the  increase  of  lynching.  The  practice 
now  extends  to  every  species  of  crime,  to  crimi- 
nals real  or  alleged  of  every  race.  It  is  fast  be- 
coming an  orgy  of  lawlessness,  a  fierce  expression 
of  the  passions  of  men  who  regard  themselves  as 
sovereigns,  responsible  for  their  beliefs  and  do- 
ings only  to  themselves.  These  manifestations  of 
lawlessness  are  all  the  more  ominous  because  the 
masses  of  the  people  remain  indifferent  to  them, 
whether  made  by  individuals,  or  by  officials  or  by 
mobs,  except  as  some  event  or  series  of  events, 
more  than  commonly  shocking,  arouses  them 
temporarily  from  their  habitual  unconcern." 

CAUSES   OF    POPULAR    INDIFFERENCE. 

Regarding  this  attitude  of  indifference  to  law- 
lessness on  the  part  of  a  people  who  as  a  race  are 
law-abidiftg,  Dr.  Gordon  says  : 

**  Unquestionably,  this  attitude  is  partly  due  to 
the  absorption  of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
creating  wealth  and  in  enjoying  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  a  splendid  material  civilization.  As 
long  as  any  one  can  make  money  and  enjoy  spend- 
ing it  in  safety,  he  is  willing  for  the  world  to  wag 
on  its  way,  for  officials  to  disregard  their  oaths, 
for  mobs  to  execute  criminals,  for  men  to  cheat 
the  law  if  they  can.  He  is  not  altogether  un- 
willing to  do  this  last  himself,  if  he  can  at  the 
same  time  avoid  losing  his  social  position  and  the 
esteem  of  his  fellows. 

**  Undoubtedly,  this  temper  so  tolerant  of  law- 
lessness is  partly  due  to  an  optimistic  spirit  born 
of  an  inordinate  national  self-esteem.  As  a  peo- 
ple we  have  infinite  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
manage  ourselves  and  all  the  world  besides.  We 
are  so  sure  that  whenever  we  get  ready  we  shall 
be  able  to  suppress  mobs,  to  reform  municipal 
corruption,  to  make  everybody  law-abiding,  that 
we  fail  to  see  how  serious  the  situation  is,  and  to 
appreciate  the  truth  that  the  time  may  come 
when  a  strict  enforcement  of  law  will  not  be  so 
easy  as  it  now  appeal's  to  be, — when  we  shall  be 
face  to  face  with  the  dread  alternatives.  Anarchy 
or  Despotism.'' 

The  cure  for  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  return 
to  the  principle  of  obedience — ^in  family,  church, 
and  State. 


THE  PRICE  OF  POLICE  PROTECTION  IN 

NEW  YORK. 

IN  the  October  number  of  McClure's  appears 
another  chapter  of  Josiah  Flynt's  revelations 
of  Tammany  customs  and  manners,  in  **The 
Tammany  Commandment," — a  record  of  actual 
conversations  with  keepers  of  <« dives"  In  New 
York  City,  most  of  whom  were  once  notorious 
criminals.  The  chapter  as  a  whole  gives  a  pretty 
full  exposition  of  the  system  of  police  protection 
of  vice  and  crime  existing  in  New  York,  as 
understood  by  those  protected.  Josiah  Flynt's 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  assured  him  that 
the  town  was  worse  than  it  was  in  Tweed's  time. 
Mr.  Flynt  gives  some  figures,  prasumably  authori- 
tative, bearing  on  the  details  of  the  protection 
given  to  gamblers  and  saloon-keepers  so  much 
discussed  of  late  in  New  York.  As  to  the  prof- 
its of  the  professional  gamblers,  Josiah  Flynt 
says  that  every  gambler  he  found,  except  one, 
seemed  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
although  the  daily  expense  for  the  most  modest 
pool-room  was  eighty  dollars.  One  of  the  pro- 
prietors said  he  got  very  distinct  orders  when  to 
close  his  place. 

*  <  In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  man 
who  is  rated  <  right, '  and  yet  does  not  pay  a  cent 
of  protection  money  for  the  privilege  of  keeping 
his  *  hotel '  open  after  hours.  Jim  unearthed 
him,  and  thinks  that  he  knows  the  secret  of  the 
man's  immunity  from, the  police  tax. 

<*  *  He's  what  you  call  a  good  fellow,'  he  ex- 
plained. <  He  spends  his  money  freely,  hobnobs 
with  the  police,  and  is  a  big  lusher.  He's  also 
a  bit  strong  about  election  time. ' 

<< 'Hobnobbing  with  the  police,  if  it  costs 
money,  is  merely  another  way  of  <* giving  up" 
to  them,'  I  replied. 

*  *  *  If  you  want  to  look  at  it  in  that  way,  per- 
haps it's  so,  but  the  idea  is  that  the  man  don't 
hand  out  any  envelope  ;  he  ain't  taxed — see  ? ' 

<  <  The  bulkiest  envelope  that  I  know  about  is 
reported  to  contain  $125.  It  is  said  to  come 
from  a  place  licensed  as  an  hotel.  Doubtless 
these  are  larger  contributions  than  this  one,  but 
$25  and  $50  envelopes  seem  to  be  in  the  major- 
ity. The  envelopes  go  almost  invariably  to  the 
police,  and  I  consequently  place  them  first  in  the 
list  of  those  who  <  win  out '  obeying  the  Tam- 
many Commandment.  There  are  a  few  very 
successful  politicians  who  have  arrived  at  greater 
prominence  and  taken  in  more  financial  *  scale ' 
than  any  individual  member  of  the  police  depart- 
ment ;  but,  numerically  speaking,  the  police 
seem  to  me  to  take  first  honors  in  the  race  for 
the  money  which  belongs  to  th<^oe  who  understand 
how  to  be  '  right. '  Take,  for  example,  a  certain 
detective  who  receives  $1,300   salary  a  year. 
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Some  friends  of  mine  spent  several  nights  in  his 
company  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  he  insisted  on 
paying  practically  all  the  expenses  of  the  'out- 
ing.' His  reason  for  doing  this,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  was  that  he  desired  to  show  ray 
friends,  who  were  from  the  provinces,  that  his 
*  graft  *  was  so  immense  that  he  could  afford  to 
settle  all  bills  that  were  presented.  Indeed,  he 
made  a  point  of  assuring  my  friends  that  they 
had  no  such  <  graft '  as  his,  and,  consequently, 
why  should  they  spend  their  money  ?  The  time 
comes  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  when  his  *  graft- 
ings,' or  rather  discreet  advertising  of  their  size, 
please  him  as  much  as  the  hard  earnings  of 
honest  toil  delight  the  struggling  laborer  ;  and  he 
loses  no  opportunity  to  notify  fellow- <  grafters, ' 
or  what  he  takes  to  be  such,  how  well  he  is  doing. 

*  *  The  gamblers  come  next  to  the  police,  I 
think,  in  making  money  out  of  being  'right.' 
Until  comparatively  recently,  they  have  been 
very  numerous  in  New  York,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  *  graft '  has  been  large.  Just  at 
present  they  are  keeping  rather  quiet,  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  show  their  hand  again 
in  no  unmistakable  manner  before  many  weeks 
are  passed.  They  not  only  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  themselves,  but  they  help  the  police  to 
make  money  also,  and  companions  of  this  char- 
acter are  hard  to  keep  down. 

<*Next  to  the  gamblers  comes  the  army  of 
dive -keepers.  As  in  the  <;ase  of  the  gamblers, 
these  people  are  not  doing  as  well  now  as  they 
did  before  the  reformers  got  after  them,  but 
they  are  natural  winners  at  all  times  when  the 
Commandment  can  be  6penly  obeyed.  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  them  complain  recently  about 
the  bad  business  that  was  being  done,  and  some 
have  articulately  wondered  whether  it  was  not  an 
opportune  moment  to  get  out  of  *the  trade  ;*  but 
the  majority  mean  to  hang  on  until  '  right '  times 
return  again." 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

MR.  E.  B.  IWAN-MtlTLLER  contriVatee  to 
the  Fortnightly  Review  an  article  on  the 
settlement  of  South  Africa  which  is  interesting 
on  many  grounds.  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller,  who  is 
writing  a  '*  Life  of  Lord  Milner,"  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  lived  in  considerable  intimacy  in 
Cape  Town,  pleads  in  favor  of  an  early  federation. 
He  is  all  for  federation  first  and  local  govern- 
ment afterward.     He  says : 

<<My  firm  belief  is,  that  unless  a  scheme  of 
federation  precedes  the  reestablishment  of  local 
parhaments  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  we  shall  never  get  a  satisfactory  scheme 
of  federation  at  all." 


He  would  begin  with  federation,  which,  he 
points  out,  would  have  many  practical  advantages 
not  possessed  by  the  crown- colony  system  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  favors  : 

< '  One  great  advantage  of  establishing  a  strong 
and  loyal  federal  parliament  is  that  it  will  secure 
uniformity  of  policy  throughout  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.  Such  a  consummation  can  liardly 
be  effected  by  a  system  of  crown-colony  govern 
ment,  however  intelligently  administered.  Still 
less  can  it  be  accomplished  by  a  maintenance  of 
a  principle  of  coequal  and  coordinate  govern- 
ments, which  in  regard  to  the  greater  proportion 
of  important  questions  would  be  independent  of 
the  imperial  executive." 

In  his  scheme  of  federation  he  would  make 
the  senate  the  governing  body,  apparently  for 
what  seems  to  him  the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
that  if  you  cut  Cape  Colony  into  two,  and  give 
each  colony  the  same  number  of  members,  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  a  permanent  anti- 
Dutcli  majority  in  the  senate.  The  analogy  of 
the  American  constitution  is  invoked,  in  order 
to  justify  giving  each  colony  equal  representation 
in  the  senate,  regardless  of  its  comparative  im- 
portance or  the  numbers  of  its  population.  The 
following  frank  admission  is  worth  while  re- 
membering : 

*'In  a  chamber  in  which  the  two  races  were 
represented  in  approximately  equal  numbers,  it 
would  be  safe  to  back  the  Dutch  to  secure  and 
retain  a  determining  voice." 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  gerrymander  the 
constituencies,  or  to  adopt  some  other  method  by 
which  the  Dutch  may  be  permanently  deprived 
of  the  equal  rights  to  secure  which  was  the  pre- 
text upon  which  the  war  was  begun.  Mr.  Iwan- 
Miiller  says : 

<*If,  then,  we  had  made  our  second  chamber 
the  controlling  power  in  the  federation,  we 
might  reasonably  assume  that  East  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia  would  send 
forty  English  representatives  to  the  senate,  while 
West  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
would  send  twenty  Dutch  members.  If  the  con- 
stituencies for  the  second  chamber  were  mapped 
out  on  the  principle  of  securing  a  British 
majority,  the  task  could  be  easily  accomplished 
without  doing  much  violence  to  the  principle  of 
proportionate  representation." 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wirgman,  writing  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  September,  says  that  the 
Boers  are  likely  to  abstain  from  politics  alto- 
gether after  the  war,  and  that  the  future  consti- 
tution of  the  confederated  colonies  must  be  im- 
posed upon  them  from  without,  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  imperial  government.  This  is  the 
view  held  by  Cecil  Rhodes. 
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THE  WAR  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

MJEAN  DE  BLOCH  begins  in  the  Con- 
•  temporary  a  series  of  papers  upon  *  *  The 
Wars  of  the  Future,"  in  which  he  embodies  the 
substance  of  the  carefully  reasoned  argument 
which  he  presented  this  summer  to  the  members 
of  the  United  Service  Institution.  M.  de  Bloch 
begins  cheerily  by  expressing  his  astonishment 
that  the  remarkable  evolution  which  is  rapidly 
turning  the  sword  into  a  plowshare  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed  even  by  the  professionals  who 
are  paid  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout.  As  one  who 
has  for  th6  last  fourteen  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  subject,  he  sets  forth  his  conclusions  in  a 
paper  of  nearly  thirty  pages.  His  object  in  this 
exposition  is  to  prove  from  a  purely  technical 
point  of  view  that  war  as  a  means  of  deciding 
quarrels  between  nations  is  no  longer  efficacious. 
The  economic  question  is  the  key  of  the  whole 
military  position.  Even  though  the  sword  be 
sharp  and  trusty,  the  army  that  wields  it  will  be 
paralyzed  long  before  it  has  struck  its  decisive 
blow. 

WAR    AN   ANACHRONISM. 

War,  says  M.  de  Bloch,  has  become  an  anach- 
ronism. The  experience  of  the  recent  hostilities 
has  entirely  destroyed  all  the  accepted  doctrines 
upon  which  military  operations  are  based.  Bat- 
tles in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  have  become 
impossible,  and  a  fight  to  a  finish  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  indictment  against  war  is  all  the 
more  overwhelming  because  it  is  supported  by 
those  who  are  themselves  eminent  members  of 
the  military  profession.  The  old  system  of  tac- 
tics has  been  swept  away,  while  the  men  of  use 
and  wont  are  fondly  clinging  to  the  old  traditions. 
M.  de  Bloch  then  quotes  these  authorities,  and 
declares  emphatically  that  they  all  agree  in  main- 
taining that  warfare  has  been  revolutionized,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  carried  on  by  one  of  two 
methods.  If  on  the  old  lines,  it  would  result  in 
the  slaughter  of  millions,  whereas,  if  waged  in 
the  only  way  possible  to  day,  it  must  drag  on  for 
years.  In  other  words,  on  technical  giounds, 
war  as  a  means  of  solving  disputes  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

SOUTH    AFRICANS     LESSON. 

The  Transvaal  war  has  supplied  a  series  of  ob- 
ject-lessons which  have  swept  the  last  remnants 
of  terra  firma  from  under  the  feet  of  those  dan- 
gerous enthusiasts  who  continue  to  hug  the  delu- 
sions that  war  in  the  old  sense  is  any  longer  pos- 
sible. M.  de  Bloch  maintains  that  the  Transvaal 
war  has  relega|ed  the  dogma  of  the  necessity  for 
obligatory  military  service  to  the  limbo  of  dis- 
embodied dreams.     It  is  the  death  of  militaristn. 


and  the  wiping  out  of  all  the  advantages  which 
militarism  was  relied  upon  to  secure  for  the  na- 
tions which  cultivated  it.  M.  de  Bloch  then  pro- 
ceeds to  reply  to  the  arguments  used  by  German 
critics  and  others  who  would  deprive  the  lessons 
of  the  Transvaal  war  of  much  of  their  point  by 
attributing  England's  defeats  to  the  defects  of  the 
British  army,  or  to  tlie  conditions  under  which 
the  campaign  was  fought.  M.  de  Bloch  maintains 
that  the  conditions  were  much  more  favorable  to 
the  invader  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  in 
any  European  war,  and  that  the  British  troops, 
both  in  personnel  and  in  material,  possessed  a 
much  greater  superiority  over  the  Boers  than 
any  combatants  in  a  great  war  could  hope  to  en- 
joy, and  that  the  result  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  his  thesis.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  leading  doctrines :  Cavalry  is  useless,  ar- 
tillery  is  powerless,  and  long  training  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  convert  the  civilian  into  a  competent 
fighting  man.  All  the  anticipations  of  the  anti- 
quated school  of  military  tacticians  have  been 
belied  by  facts.  Yet',  noth withstanding  this  dem- 
onstration, the  governments  continue  to  squan- 
der millions  upon  preparations  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly lead  to  anything.  This,  says  M.  de  Bloch, 
is  not  statesmanlike,  but  criminal.  But  that  is 
what  the  -peoples  of  Europe  have  been  doing. 


SHIPS  OF  WAR  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

THE  Rush-Bagot  Convention,  by  which  is 
meant  the  agreement  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  April  29, 
1817,  limits  the  naval  force  to  be  maintained  by 
the  two  governments  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  three 
100-ton  vessels  each,  and  forbids  the  building 
there  of  other  ships  of  war  by  either  power.  In 
the  September  number  of  the  North  American 
Review^  Representative  Henry  S.  Boutell,  of  Illi- 
nois, raises  the  question,  <<Is  the  Rush-Bagot 
Convention  Immortal  ?  '*  and  considers  at  some 
length  the  circumstances  under  which  the  agree- 
ment was  made  and  the  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  it ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
pai'ties  have  observed  the  convention,  and  the 
various  interpretations  that  have  been  placed  upon 
it ;  and,  finally,  the  reasons  that  have  been  given 
for  its  abrogation  or  modification. 

As  the  convention  reserves  to  both  parties  the 
right  to  abrogate  the  agreement  upon  giving  six 
months'  notice,  and  so  may  be  honorably  ter- 
minated at  any  time  by  either  of  the  parties,  it 
is  proper  to  consider  what  should  be  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  convention  in 
the  future.  Shall  we  seek  to  secure  changes  that 
will  make  the  instrument  conform  to  present  con- 
ditions, or  shall  we  demand  abrogation  ? 
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DISADVAlfTAQES    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  present  arrangement  undeniably  involves 
disadvantages  to  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
arise,  as  Mr.  Boutell  points  out,  from  conditions 
that  did  not  exist  when  the  convention  was  agreed 
to,  and  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  by 
its  framers.  Some  of  these  disadvantages  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Boutell  as  follows  : 

<'  In  the  first  place,  it  debars  the  shipbuilders 
on  the  lakes  from  competing  for  the  construction 
of  such  Government  war  vessels  as  can  pass  the 
Canadian  canals.  This  is  a  discrimination  against 
a  large  and  importiant  industry  which  should  not 
be  tolerated  except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons. 
The  American  Ship  Building  Company  now  has 
nine  plants  on  the  lakes,  located  at  West  Superior, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Bay  City,  Detroit,  Wyan- 
dotte, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Loraine.  There 
are  three  other  yards  on  the  lakes,  at  Bay  City, 
Port  Huron,  and  Toledo.  Owing  to  their  prox- 
imity to  the  coal  and  iron  deposits,  all  these  lake 
shipyards  can  compete  successfully  with  any  of 
the  yards  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  They 
have  built  several  lightships  and  other  vessels  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  have  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  lowest  bidders  for  some  of  the 
naval  vessels.  The  Government  is  thus  a  loser 
as  well  by  being  deprived  of  the  competition  of 
these  lake  yards. 

<  *  The  United  States  suffers  a  still  more  serious 
loss,  which  is  forcibly  alluded  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  his  letter  of  April  16,  1898  : 

This  inquiry  is  prompted  by  the  farther  considera- 
tion that  it  was  doubtless  not  at  all  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  understanding  of  1817  that  the  national 
resoarces  in  naval  construction  should  be  materially 
diminished  thereby,  as  they  are  at  present  through  the 
exclusion  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  establishments  in 
the  lake  cities.  These  establishments  might  in  emer- 
gency render  important  service  in  the  construction  of 
torpedo  boats  and  other  small  vessels,  which,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  authorities,  could  be  taken 
through  the  Welland  Canal  and  placed  in  commission 
for  sea  service  as  promptly  as  would  be  possible  if  they 
were  built  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

<  <  A  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  con- 
vention also  excludes  the  lake  yards  from  the 
construction  of  naval  vessels  for  other  countries 
at  peace  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  United  States, 
by  continuing  in  force  this  international  agree- 
ment, deprives  twelve  private  American  ship- 
yards of  great  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by 
all  other  yards  in  the  country.  What  prospect 
of  national  gain  would  now  induce  the  President 
to  make,  or  the  Senate  to  ratify,  a  treaty  which 
would  shut  out  from  the  construction  of  all  naval 
vessels  twelve  other  private  American  shipyards 
on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts  ? '' 


There  is  now  a  naval  militia  organized  in  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  and  Ohio ;  but  the  naval  re- 
serves in  these  States  are  deprived,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Rush-Bagot  Convention  of  1817,  of 
the  practice  on  a  modern  gunboat  that  is  en- 
joyed by  the  reserves  in  the  seaboard  States. 

IN   THE   BVKNT   OF   WAB. 

<<  In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  of  adhering  to  the 
agreement  of  1817,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the 
position  in  which  the  United  States  would  now 
be  placed  in  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  al- 
though 1  do  not  take  much  account  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  war  between  the  two  countries.  War 
ends  all  treaties  between  the  belligerents.  In 
anticipation  of  hostilities.  Great  Britain  could 
concentrate  on  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  a  power- 
ful naval  force  ready  for  operation  on  the  lakes 
upon  the  declaration  of  war.  Our  most  efficient 
method  of  opposing  this  force  would  be  by  land 
batteries  commanding  the  upper  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  waters  connecting  the  lakes.  With  or 
without  this  convention,  we  shall  always  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain  on 
the  lakes  until  we  have  constructed  a  waterway 
through  our  own  territory  from  the  ocean  to  the 
lakes  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  passage  of 
vessels  as  large  as  those  which  can  pass  through 
the  Canadian  canals. 

'  *  A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Convention,  and  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  accruing  to 
the  United  States  from  an  adherence  to  its  terms, 
as  now  interpreted,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  loss  to  the  United  States  outweighs  the  gain  ; 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  make 
a  new  arrangement  respecting  naval  armaments 
on  the  lakes  ;  that  the  agreement  of  1817  is  ob- 
solete, and  not  fit  for  the  foundation  of  an  inter* 
national  understanding ;  that  a  treaty  should  be 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  would  expressly  annul  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Convention  and  settle  the  questions  of 
armament  and  naval  construction  on  the  lakes  in 
conformity  with  modern  conditions." 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS. 

AVERY  interesting  paper  of  impressions  of 
Russia  and  the  Russians  is  contributed  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  September  by  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis'  paper,  which  is  en- 
titled <<  The  Genius  of  Russia,"  contains,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  much  ethnical  theorizing  to  be 
accepted  as  the  final  word  on  Russia ;  but  this 
is  the  defect  of  all  writings  on  Russian  subjects. 
Mr.  Ellis'  impressions  of  Russia  are  favorable  on 
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the  whole,  but  he  finds  in  the  people  what  he 
calls  a  <<  temperamental  barbairisn)*'' 

<  <  All  tlie  traits  of  the  Russian  character  and 
of  Russian  life, — the  hospitality  of  the  people, 
their  copious  repasts,  the  profusion  of  color  in 
their  costumes  and  their  cities,  the  bizarre  inco- 
herence of  their  architecture,  the  mixture  of  ten- 
derness and  cruelty  in  their  dispositions,  their 
expansive  frankness  and  emotionality, — ^these  are 
all  traits  which  are  strictly  barbarous." 

A   FBEE   AND   CHEEBFUL   PEOPLE. 

Russian  scenery,  Mr.  Ellis  quite  truly  finds, 
has.  a  wonderful  beauty  of  its  own,  which  Rus- 
sian painters  have  neglected.  '<  It  is  an  endless 
succession  of  Corots."  He  finds  in  Russia  an 
unconstraint  and  a  general  air  of  freedom  which 
contrasts  with  western  Europe. 

**  The  Russian  population,  certainly,  may  well 
be  the  most  resigned  in  Europe,  but  it  is  not  the 
least  free,  nor,  in  its  own  way,  even  the  least 
cheerful.  Shaggy,  uncouth,  bewildered — recall- 
ing the  early  pictures  of  the  English  peasant  as 
well  as  the  representations  of  his  own  Scythian 
ancestors  on  the  famous  Nicopol  vase  in  the  Her- 
mitage—for all  his  air  of  passive  resignation,  the 
Russian  is  yet  energetic.  Very  robust,  very 
healthy,  it  seems,  sometimes  of  almost  colossal 
dimensions,  on  holidays  radiant  and  sweet,  with 
their  shining,  good-natured  faces  and  clean  feast- 
day  clothes,  men  and  women  alike  are  marked  by 
their  quiet  strength,  their  simplicity,  their  frank 
honesty,  singularly  often  with  the  imprint  also  of 
a  stern  sense  of  duty,  and  above  all  a  profound 
and  unfailing  good-nature.  There  is  no  hint  of 
servitude  in  their  expression,  and  still  less  of  any 
pining  for  freedom.  Certainly,  freedom  is  al- 
ways a  relative  term,  and  what  is  freedom  for 
one  is  not  freedom  for  another.  I  should  not 
myself  choose  to  live  in  Russia.  It  is  not  yet  a 
free  country  for  the  man  who  thinks  for  himself. 
But  there  are  not  many  men  who  really  think  for 
themselves,  and  the  ordinary  Russian  can  exert 
himself  freely  within  the  circle  of  his  own  activi- 
ties without  meeting  with  any  social  or  govern- 
mental fetters.  I  know  no  great  city  where  the 
peasants  occupy  so  large  and  so  prominent  a  place 
as  in  Moscow  ;  they  constitute  the  markets,  they 
crowd  the  churches,  they  roam  unquestioned  and 
unwatched  even  into  the  private  apartments  of 
the  imperial  palace." 

DEVOTED    TO   THE   BATH. 

As  to  Russian  habits,  he  says  : 

<<The  Russian  delights  in  bathing,  not  only  in 
his  own  peculiar  hot-air  bath,  which  everywhere 
abounds  and  is  open  to  the  lowest  classes,  but 
during  summer  in  open-air  bathing,    which  is 


sometimes  carried  on  with  almost  Japanese  frank- 
ness. Only  just  outside  Moscow  I  have  seen  a 
full-grown  girl  bathing  unabashed  in  a  wayside 
stream  ;  and  on  a  popular  sunimer  feast-day, 
when  a  merry  troop  of  peasants  crowded  into  the 
railway  train,  regardless  of  class,  they  were  radi- 
antly clean,  as  inoffensive  to  sight  and  smell  as 
could  well  be  desired.  No  doubt,  the  conditions 
of  Russian  life  foster  dirt.  Poverty,  ignorance, 
cold,  the  necessity  for  close  rooms  and  much 
clothing,  are  conditions  that  easily  produce  filth, 
even  among  a  people  of  less  resigned  tempera- 
ment than  the  Russians.  Those,  however,  who 
point  to  the  stores  of  facts  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated concerning  the  insanitary  conditions 
of  Russia  forget,  if  they  have  ever  been  aware, 
that  it  is  but  a  little  while  since  similar  condi- 
tions prevailed  in  western  Europe,  and  that  even 
to-day  we  are  in  no  country  very  far  removed 
from  them." 

HIQH    MISSIONABT    QUALITIES. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Ellis'  paper  is  the  section  devoted  to  speculations 
as  to  Russia's  political  future.  <<  The  Russians," 
he  says,  <  <  have  a  special  mission  of  civilization  " 
— ^in  Asia  only,  be  it  understood. 

<<  But  for  her  peculiar  task  of  dominating 
those  barbaric  Eastern  peoples  which  are  not 
already  in  the  hands  of  European  powers,  and 
have  not  already  shown  some  power  of  civilizing 
themselves,  Russia  is  eminently  fitted.  She  has 
herself,  it  is  true,  not  yet  perfectly  attained 
either  the  civilization  of  the  East  or  of  the  West ; 
she  has  never  reached  the  level  either  of  China 
or  of  France.  But  even  the  elements  of  barbar- 
ism in  her  own  life  and  wavs,  as  well  as  the 
powerful  Asiatic  strain  in  her  blood,  mark  her 
out  for  the  task  which  naturally  falls  to  her,  and 
enable  her  to  blend  harmoniously  with  subju- 
gated peoples,  from  whom  British  ponquerors, 
for  instance,  would  have  been  held  permanently 
aloof  by  lofty  disdain.  But  there  is  more  than 
that.  Beyond  any  other  European  people,  the 
Russians  possess  a  degree  of  receptivity,  a  rad- 
ical humanity  of  feeling,  a  fund  of  high  ideal- 
ism, and  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  ideals  to 
practical  life  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  them 
very  far.  These  things,  far  more  than  an  out- 
rageous militarism  or  the  capacity  for  frantic 
industrial  production,  in  the  end  make  up  civil- 
ization." 

EXPANSION    INEVITABLE. 

Therefore,  in  the  future,  Mr.  Ellis  sees  Rus- 
sia expanding  still  farther. 

**The  sphere  of  Russian  influence  and  power 
must  necessarily  ^^te^\d  from  Cons.ti^i^ta^Lople  to 
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the  Pacific,  from  the  Arctic  to  Afghanistan. 
There  may  be  a  little  dispute  here  and  there  as  to 
the  precise  limits  which  the  course  of  its  natural 
development  will  not  overpass,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  concerning  the  main  lines  of 
Russia's  development.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
Russia  holds  Asia  in  her  hands ;  and  ceriaitily 
long  before  the  present  century  is  out  Russia  will 
be  universally  acknowledged  as  the  supreme 
Asiatic  power.  Beyond  Constantinople  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  Russia  will  develop  westward. 
Constantinople,  it  is  true,  naturally  belongs  to 
Russia ;  it  is  a  source  of  her  most  sacred  tradi- 
tions, religiously  and  politically  the  metropolis 
of  that  ancient  Eastern  empire  to  which  she  is  the 
only  possible  successor.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of 
the  natural  outlets  of  Russia,  and  for  over  a 
century  the  Slav  migration  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing throughout  this  region.  Any  opposition 
to  Russians  claim  to  the  ultimate  possession  of 
Constantinople  is  artificial  and  fictitious,  based  on 
the  jealousies  of  other  nations,  for  there  can  be 
no  question  whatever  that,  failing  its  present 
possessors,  no  power  has  Russia's  claims  to  Con- 
stantinople. It  may  certainly  be  added  that  Con- 
stantinople, however  important  it  may  once  have 
been,  is  now  a  possession  of  little  more  than  senti- 
mental value.  The  whole  Mediterranean,  indeed, 
once  the  chief  center  and  source  of  human  civil- 
ization, is  becoming  a  spot  mainly  interesting  to 
tourists  and  archaeologists.  Constantinople  is  a 
specially  eligible  site  for  excavation  ;  it  will  not 
henceforth  be  much  more  than  this,  for  the  centers 
of  life  are  tending  to  pass  from  this  side  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  and  the  Pacific,  surrounded 
by  Russia,  Japan,  Australia,  and  America,  will 
wash  the  shores  of  all  the  youngest  and  most 
vigorous  countries  in  the  world,  without  one  ex- 
ception. It  will  be  the  special  privilege  of  Russia 
that  she  alone  among  these  lands  represents 
Europe.  In  the  Pacific,  Europe  will  only  exist 
by  reason  of  Russia's  presence  there.  For  us 
Europeans,  the  only  direct  route  to  the  new  world 
of  the  future  is  through  Russia,  and  all  our  chief 
interests  in  that  new  world  are  inevitably  placed 
in  Russia's  hands." 

The  only  possible  rival  to  Russia  as  a  world 
power  is  the  United  States.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Ellis  likens  Russia  to  a  youthful  Russian  giant- 
ess whom  he  saw  exhibited  in  Europe  some  years 
ago. 

**  Unlike  most  of  her  kind,  Elizabeth  Lyska 
was  healthy  and  well-formed,  very  gentle,  with 
a  sense  about  her  of  yet  undeveloped  force.  A 
company  of  anthropologists  had  been  invited  to 
meet  her,  and  she  gazed  down  at  the  pigmy  men 
of  science  examining  her  with  a  smile  on  her 
^rave,    swe^J  face,    half   tender,    half   amused. 


That  colossal  child,  with  the  mystery  of  her  un- 
developed force,  has  always  seemed  to  me  since 
to  be  the  symbol  of  her  people." 


THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  SIBERIA. 

THE  gold-mining  possibilities  of  Siberia  are 
only  now  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  Even  the  Russians 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  in 
the  dark  regarding  the  extent  of  the  gold  fields 
which  may  eventutdly  make  of  their  vast  Asiatic 
possessions  the  richest  domain  in  the  world.  And 
yet  all  explorers  and  engineers  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  testify  to  the  existence  of  beds 
of  gold-bearing  sand  and  reefs  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  as  yet  un worked,  not  only  in  Siberia,  but 
in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  as  well.  These  facts 
are  brought  out  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Engineering  Magazine  for  September  by  Mr.  C. 
"W.  Purington,  who  has  recently  visited  Sfberia 
and  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  gold-bearing  area  of  Siberia  is  divided  as 

follows : 

Square  miles. 
Ural  district   (lying  partly  In  Siberia  and 

partly  In  eastern  Russia) O0,O(NV 

Yenisei  district 280,000 

Trans-Baikal  district  (south) 20.000 

Trans-Baikal  district  (north) 160,000 

Am  ur  district. 800,000 

Total  gold-bearing  area 880,000 

Compare  with  this  total  tlie  gold-bearing  area 
of  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  : 

Square  miles. 

California 16,000 

Rocky  Mountain  district,  including  Nevada 

and  South  Dakota 180,000 

Appalachian  district 10,000 

Alaska  districts 00,000 

Total  gold-bearing  area 285,000 

The  annual  gold  product  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion is  about  the  same  in  Siberia  as  in  the  United 
States,  although  the  mining  methods  employed 
in  Siberia  are  primitive  and  wasteful,  while  in 
the  United  States  the  latest  improved  processes 
are  availed  of. 

The  Russians  began  placer  mining  in  Siberia 
during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. ,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Purington's  account,  they  have  made 
little  improvement  in  their  mining  methods  since 
that  time.  The  source  of  the  Siberian  product 
is  still  placer  gold — t.  e. ,  the  gold  found  in  stream 
deposits  overlying  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins. 

WASTEFULNESS    OF   PLACER    MINING. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Californian 
and  Australian  placer  miners  rapidly  improved 
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the  mechanical  methods  ot  handling  the  gold- 
bearing  gravels.  In  California,  for  example, 
hydraulic  mining  was  brought  to  such  perfection 
that  gravel  carrying  only  two  cents  to  the  cubic 
yard  in  gold  could  he  profitably  handled.  The 
t;ibenan,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  changes  in 
his  machinery.  It  ia  said  that  precisely  the  same 
types  of  gold-washing  machines  which  were  iu 
use  in  Siberia  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  are  in  use  to-day  in  the  gold  mines  ot 
the  Lena  and  Amur  rivers.  All  the  work  is 
done  by  men  and  horses,  with  practically  no 
mechanical  assistance.  Not  more  than  500  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  can  bo  washed  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  Siberian  miner  never  attempts  to 
work  gravel  where  the  tenor  is  less  than  33  cents 
in  gold  to  the  cubic  yard  of  gravel.  Mr.  Pu- 
rington  mentions  one  mine  proprietor  who,  in 
order  to  attain  an  annual  product  of  tSOO,  000  in 
gold,  employs  2,000  men  and  over  500  horses. 
He  handles  nearly  1,200,000  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  during  the  year,  and  the  cost  of  his  oper- 
ations amounts  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  gold  produced.  To  do  the  same  work,  Mr. 
Purington  estimates  that  only  five  American 
steam-shovels  or  land-dredges  would  be  required, 
with  suitable  machinery  for  washing  the  gravel, 
saving  the  gold,  and  disposing  of  the  debris. 
The  services  of  perliapa  sixty  men  would  be 
needed,  and  engine  and  boiler  capacity  up  to  600 
horse-power.  "The  entire  running  and  admin- 
istration expenses  would  amount  to  something  less 


than  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  material  handled, 
as  against  50  cents  by  the  Siberian  methoii." 

Mr.  Purington  especially  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  almost  all  of  the  twenty -five-million- dollar 
gold  product  of  Siberia  is  obtained  from  gold- 
hearing  gravels  or  superficial  deposits,  and  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  the  quailz  reefs  lying  underneath. 

' '  Deep  mining,  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
term,  is  almost  unknown  in  Siberia.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  a  shaft  in  any  gold-quartz 
mine  in  the  country  which  exceeds  five  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  nor  is  there  a  tunnel  a  thousand 
feet  long.  When  this  sort  of  mining  activity  is 
compared  with  that  which  lias  recently  existed 
on  the  South  African  Rand  deposits,  or  with  that 
of  the  great  Comstock  lode,  where  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  of  shafts  and  tunnels  were  driven 
on  the  vein  in  a  single  year,  the  reasons  for  such 
siartUng  contrast  appear  worthy  of  some  investi- 
gation. That  gold-bearing  veins  warranting  ex- 
tensive mining  and  milling  operations  exist  in 
Siberia  is  beyond  question.  During  the  course 
of  examinations  of  Siberian  gold  deposits  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  fifteen  monllis,  I  have  seen 
lodes  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy  which  if 
worked  would  pay  large  returns." 

POSSIBILITIES   OF    qUABTZ   MINING. 

One  quartz  mine,  however,  is  being  worked 
by  modern  methods  ;  this  is  in  the  Achinsk  dis- 
trict  of   Siberia,    to   the    west   of    the    Yenisei 
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River,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  This  mine  was 
visited  and  inspected  by  Mr.  Purington,  who  de- 
scribes the  wall -rock  of  the  vein  as  full  of  little 
crystals  of  iron -sulphide  ;  on  closer  inspection, 
particles  of  gold  were  visible.  When  the  quartz 
in  the  face  of  the  drift  was  reached,  there  were 
still  more  remarkable  <<  finds." 

'*Here,  by  candlelight,  on  the  face  of  quartz 
eight  feet  in  width,  appeared  wire-like  strings 
and  masses  of  native  gold,  extending  in  lines 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  walls  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  drift,  which  was  about  six  feet 
high.  Such  an  unprecedented  display  war- 
ranted the  opinion  that  here  was  the  prize  <  speci- 
men mine'  of  the  world,  or  that  Siberians  were 
past  masters  in  the  art  of  <  salting.'  More  was 
to  come,  however.  In  no  less  than  six  openings 
on  this  vein,  all  following  it  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  mountain -side,  we  were 
shown  these  marvelous  exhibitions  of  free  gold. 
Blasts  of  powder  were  put  in  wherever  we  di- 
rected. Specimens  were  taken  from  the  fresh 
face,  beaten  up  in  mortars,  and  panned.  In 
every  case  gold  was  found,  often  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  ton.  Salting  appeared 
out  of  .the  question,  and  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion of  the  vein  alpng  a  course  of  seven  hundred 
feet  showed  the  free  gold  already  found  in  the 
tunnels.  By  an  exhibition  of  his  government 
record  books,  kept  by  order  of  the  mining  de- 
partment to  accompany  the  consignments  of 
gold  turned  in  to  the  agents  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg mint,  the  owner  proved  to  us  that  he  had 
in  four  months'  time  taken  over  fifty -thousand 
dollars  from  this  vein,  crushing  only  eighteen 
tons  of  ore  a  day. 

"  That  the  deposit  described  above  is  not  of  an 
exceptional  character  in  Siberia  could  be  proven 
by  the  citation  of  numerous  examples.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  however,  that  where  sensible  and 
businesslike  mining  operations  have  been  under- 
taken they  have  met  with  success.  By  means  of 
the  railroad,  Central  Siberia  is  now  much  easier  of 
access  than  are  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  rates  of  transportation  for  both  passengers  and 
merchandise  are  extraordinarily  low." 

Mr.  Purington  concludes  with  the  prediction 
that,  if  American  machinery  and  mining  meth- 
ods should  be  introduced  in  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  Russian  and  Siberian  operators,  the 
annual  gold  output  of  the  country  could  be 
raised  to  $200,000,000,  and  maintained  at  that 
figure  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years.  In 
other  words,  he  estimates  Siberia's  gold  as 
equivalent  in  value  to  twice  the  amount  which 
can  be  taken  from  the  mines  of  the  Rand  when 
peace  is  restored  in  South  Africa* 


CENSUS  DISCLOSURES  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND 

CANADA 

IN  two  widely  separated  portions  of  King  Ed- 
ward's dominions  the  publication  of  the 
census  figures  of  1901  has  been  followed  by  no 
little  chagrin  and  disappointment*  Both  in 
Australia  and  in  Canada,  it  was  found  that  the 
gain  of  population  for  the  past  decade  had  been 
comparatively  slight — in  Australia  less  than  19 
per  cent.,  and  in  Canada  only  a  little  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

From  an  article  on  the  Australian  census  con- 
tributed to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  M.P.,  we 
learn  that  the  enumeration  of  March  31,  1901, 
disclosed  a  population  in  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth of  3,777,212  persons,  thus  distrib- 
uted : 

New  South  Wales 1,8(BJB8B 

Victoria U05,874 

Queensland fiQES,8BB 

South  Australia 9BatJM 

Western  Australia 188,6fi8 

Tasmania 171,086 

8.777;B13 

In  1891,  the  population  of  the  same  political 
divisions  numbered  3,183,237.  The  increase  of 
the  ten  years  was  therefore  a  total  of  593,975. 
The  increase  in  each  of  the  last  four  decades  was 
as  follows : 

1861-1871 5UW7» 

1871-1881 686,007 

1881-1801 080,080 

1801-1901 606,976 

SLOW    PROGRESS. 

Proceeding  to  analyze  the  figures,  Mr.  Ewing 
says: 

<<From  1891  to  1901  the  states  of  Australia 
showed  a  gain  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of 
588,647,  while  from  immigration  it  was  only 
5,328.  And  if  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  population  be  consulted,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  gain  in  population  from  the  source  last 
mentioned  was  less  than  in  any  like  period  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  How  un- 
favorably the  last  decade  compares  with  the  three 
periods  immediately  preceding  will  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  figures  : 

Gain  by 
Period.  Immigration. 

1861-1871 176,814 

1871-1881 104,700 

1881-1801 808,760 

1881-1001 6,828 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  of  each  state  gives 
very  interesting  results. 

<*  In  New  South  Wales,  the  population  m  1901 
was  1,362,232,  as  compared  with  1,132,234  ten 
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yean  previously,  showing  a  gain  of  229,998  per- 
sons. During  the  same  period  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  was  226,563,  and  tlie  net  gain 
by  immigration  was  only  3,435  ;  the  state,  there- 
fore, barely  held  its  own. 

**In  Victoria,  the  population  increased  from 
1,140,405  to  1,195,874,  or  by  55,469.  During 
the  ten  yeai*s,  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by 
173,773,  and  there  was  an  excess  of  persons  leav- 
ing the  state  over  those  arriving  to  the  extent  .of 
1 17,604.  Of  these  latter,  76,360  were  males  and 
41,944  females.  The  exodus  of  males  from  Vic- 
toria during  the  ten  years  was  almost  equal  to 
the  excess  of  male  births  over  deaths.  The  state, 
therefore,  quite  failed  to  hold  its  own. 

"The  gain  of  population  in  Queensland  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  was  109,174,  of  which  86,744 
was  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and 
22,430  to  immigration. 

<<  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  both  lost 
population  by  emigration,  in  the  first  case  to  the 
extent  of  16,373,  and  in  the  latter  3,363  ;  but 
as  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  South 
Australia  was  58,537,  and  in  Tasmania  27,762, 
there  was  a  net  gain  in  population  in  the  one 
state  of  42,164,  and  in  the  other  of  24,399. 

"Western  Australia  is  the  only  state  that 
shows  satisfactorily  during  the  period  1891-1901, 
in  comparison  with  former  decades,  the  gain  of 
the  state  being  132,771 — viz.,  15,268  by  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  and  117,503  by  immigra- 
tion. 

nCMIGRATION. 

*  *  The  figures  in  regard  to  movement  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  six  states  during  the  last  ten  years 
are  sorry  reading,  and  they  are  made  no  better 
by  comparing  them  with  previous  years. 

Gain  bt  Immigration  Sinok  1861. 


State. 

1861-1871 

1871-1881 

1881-1891 

1801-1901 

Total 

in  40 

years. 

New  South 
Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland.. 

South  Aus- 
tralia  

West  Austra- 
lia  

Tasmania .... 

48,646 
41,889 
70,726 

17,080 

6,976 
•6,882 

§i  §  ill 

171,061 
116,968 
114,886 

«S8,275 

18,188 
6,998 

8,486 

•118,304 
22,480 

*16,878 

117,508 
^,868 

88U,ffr9 

24,716 

264,760 

17,444 

186,444 
•8,832 

Totals .... 

176,814 

194,709 

893,750 

6,828 

770,601 

*  Denotes  excess  of  emigration. 

<  <  The  figures  require  little  comment,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  Australia  cannot  become  a  great 
nation  unless  its  population  is  more  largely  re- 
cruited than  has  been  the  case  during  the  past 
forty  years. 

<  <  As  regards  the  last  ten  years,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  an  analysis  showing  the  na- 


tionality of  the  persons  arriving  and  departing 
from  the  colony,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  during  the  ten  years  the  Asiatic  popu- 
lation resident  in  Australia  has  increased  con- 
siderably, and  that  the  bulk,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  5,328  peraons  gained  by  immigration  con- 
sisted of  Japanese,  Hindus,  or  other  colored 
races.  This  interesting  point  must,  however, 
wait  for  definite  settlement  until  the  census  re- 
turns relating  to  birthplaces  are  published.*' 

THE   AUSTRALIAN   WOMAN. 

VO^hen  the  first  results  of  the  census  were  pub- 
lished, it  was  discovered  that  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males  had  increased  in  the  larger 
states  and  in  the  metropolitan  centers.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Ewing  says  : 

<<  Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  female 
population  increased  during  the  last  ten  years 
from  1,474,314  to  1,788,264— that  is,  by  313,- 
943 — while  the  male  population  increased  from 
1,708,943  to  1,988,948— that  is,  by  only  280,- 
025.  When  the  detailed  figures  are  looked  into, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  male  births 
exceeded  the  female,  and  that,  while  there  was  a 
gain  of  10,768  males  by  immigration,  the  depar- 
tures of  females  exceeded  the  arrivals  to  the  ex- 
tent of  5,440.  The  superior  increase  of  females 
during  the  ten  years  has  been  brought  about 
solely  by  there  being  fewer  deaths  among  females 
than  among  males.  During  the  period  under 
review,  the  number  of  males  who  died  was  264,- 
863,  and  of  females  188,744,  showing  an  excess 
of  male  deaths  of  76,119,  which  more  than  ac- 
counts for  the  superior  increase  in  the  number 
of  females  in  the  ten  years. 

*<In  no  states  have  the  sexes  reached  a  nu- 
merical equality.  In  Victoria,  however,  the 
census  shows  that  the  males  exceed  the  females 
by  only  7,920,  and  in  Tasmania  the  excess  is 
still  less.*' 

Canadian  Statistics. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada is  given  by  the  recent  census  as  5,338,883 — 
an  increase  of  505,644  during  the  last  ten  years. 
This  population  was  found  to  be  distributed 
among  the  provinces  as  follows  : 


Province. 


Ontario 

Quehec 

Is  ova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Northwest  tenitories.. 
Prince  Rdward  Island. 

Total 


2,114,821 

1,488,536 

450,886 

821,263 

162,606 

96,178 

66.799 

109,078 


4,888,280 
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2,167,978 
1,680.974 
450,116 
881,098 
246.464 
190,000 
146,000 
108,268 


5,888,883 
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The  National  Geograpkie  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber gives  the  following  figures  for  the  population 
of  Canadian  cities,  by  municipal  boundaries: 


Cities. 

isn. 

IBOI. 

gSS:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

VKllerfleld.. 

From  a  study  of  the  population  by  families, 
the  Geographic  Magazine  ^nds  that  in  nearly 
©very  province  the  percentage  of  increase  by 
families  ia  considerably  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  Increase  of  the  actual  popuJatioa. 
The  following  figures  represent  the  number  of 
families : 


18B1. 

,«L 
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A  LEADINa  PREMIER  IH  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

THE  Right  Hon.  Richard  Seddon,  prime 
minister  in  New  Zealand,  occupies  most  of 
Mr.  Fredetick  Dolman's  sketch  of  political  lead- 
ers of  that  v:olony,  which  appears  in  the  Windsor 
for  September.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  Premier  of  Labor,  the  author  of  the  first 
old-age  pensions  act  passed  within  the  British 
empire,  began  life  himself  as  apoor  workingraan. 
"The  son  of  a  Lancashire  artisan,  he  started 
life  at  St.  Helena  with  mucli  the  same  education 
and  prospects  as  any  other  lad  in  his  grade  of 
life.  Before  he  was  twenty,  however,  he  allowed 
independent  judgment  by  emigrating  to  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  where  Mr.  Seddon  spent  some  years 
as  a  working  engineer  on  the  railway.  Then  he 
was  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  1876  he  settled  at  Kumara,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island." 


rBOlf   OOLD   UIMK   10   PABLIAMKHT. 

He  once  acted  as  manager  of  a  canteen  at  a 
miner's  camp,  and  ia  therefore  sometimes  called 
"an  ex-publican."  He  made  his  way,  not  by 
great  finds  of  gold,  but  by  bis  championship  of 
labor. 

"Mr.  Seddon  did  not  make  a  'pile'  by  his 
change  of  country  and  of  employment,  but  it 
proved  the  making  of  bis  public  career.  He  was 
first  heard  of  as  an  advocate  of  miners'  rights  in 
the  local  court,  then  he  was  elected  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  on  the  county  council, 
and  finally  well  started  on  the  road  to  the  pre- 
miership by  his  election  in  1879  as  member  for 
Hokitika  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A   CHAUPION   07   THE   CAUP. 

Mr.  Dolman,  who  has  interviewed  Mr.  Seddon, 
communicates  the  following  incident,  which  sug- 
gests that  the  rising  statesman  made  his  way  by 
means  even  more  forcible  than  tongue  or  vot« : 

"Of  the  turning  point  in  Mr.  Seddon's  life  an 
anecdote  was  told  me  which,  if  not  literally  true, 
may  l>e  regarded  as  an  illostration  of  the  sort  of 
hold  which  he  has  got  upon  the  people  of  New 
ZealKod.  A  dispute  occurred  between  the  miners 
of  Dead  Horse  Gully,  let  me  say,  and  those  of 
Falling  Star  Creek.  The  miners  of  the  Gully 
wished  to  settle  the  matter  by  the  ordeal  ot  bat- 
tle, and  accordingly  sent  their  chosen  represent- 
ative to  the  Creek  with  a  challenge  to  fight  the 
beet  laan.  The  champion  of  Dead  Horse  Gully 
was  •  bully  who  had  tyrannized  over  the  miners 
in  both  camps,  and  was  only  chosen  now  in  the  be- 
lief that  his  prowess  would  iutimidate  the  enemy. 
Thia  effect  it  seemed  likely  to  have,  until  Dick 
Seddon  offered  to  fight  the  bully  in  his  comrades' 
cause.  Fight  he  did,  and  won  such  a  victory 
as  made  him  the  hero  thenceforth  of  the  whole 
camp." 

A    POWEB    BKHIKD  THX  1 


How  this  Lancashire  lad,  who  began  his  career 
by  working  hard  on  his  grandfather'a  farm  in 
the  old  country,  has  been  able  to  attempt  legisla- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  and  successful  kind  is 
perhaps  partly  explamed  by  a  hint  dropped  in 
the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Early  in  1896,  Mr.  Reeves  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  minister  for  labor  to  accept  the  office  ot 
agent-general  for  New  Zealand,  in  which  he  is 
so  well  known  in  London,  Having  exercised  a 
great  intellectual  influence  over  Mr.  Seddon.  it 
is  almost  with  paternal  enthusiasm  tiiat  Mr. 
Reeves  adds  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  agent- 
general  that  of  explaining  and  defending  the 
social  legislation  for  which  New  Zealand  has  dis- 
tinguished  itself  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
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he  voald  eeem  to  be  clearly  destined  for  the 
premiership  himself  as  eoon  as  a  vacancy  should 


ON   CHINA. 

In  an  appended  pen  portrait  by  Mr.  "W.  S. 
Myers  of  the  "Premier  Imperialist  at  Home," 
Mr.  Seddon  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"  '  My  latest  trouble,'  said  he,  'and  c^Je  tbat 
has  brought  me  keen  disappoiniment,  was  the 
colony's  failure  to  respond  to  my  call  (or  New 
Zealand  volunteers  for  China.  My  demand  was 
dubbed  "  far-fetched,"  "quixotic,"  "  uUra-impe- 
rialistic."  But  the  press  and  my  colleagues  are 
wrong.  This  is  no  extreme,  impulsive  scheme 
of  mine.  I  always  try  to  look  a  long  way  ahead. 
Eventualities  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
adjustment  of  affairs  in  China  that  will  necessi- 
tate New  Zealand's  coming  to  the  fore.  Welie, 
geographically,  in  a  direct  sea  line  from  Chinese 
ports, — three  weeks'  sailing  will  bring  any  foreign 
warship  to  our  shores.  Were  we  to  send  New 
Zt^aland  soldiers  to  help  in  the  defense  of  British 
rights  in  China,  we  would  make  them  feel  our 
power.  But,  to  my  profound  regret,  my  foresight 
is  misinterpreted.' " 


THE  POSITION  OF  LOBD  BOSEBERT. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  the 
writer  who  disguises  his  identity  behind  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "  Calchas  "  contributes  an  "  Open 
Letter  to  Lord  Rosebery,"  in  which  be  treats  the 
former  leader  oC  the  Liberal  party  more  seriously 
than  most  of  his  critics  are  inclined  to  do.  "It 
will  be  good  for  yon,"  he  says  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
"  to  avoid  a  too  general  popularity,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  little  hatred." 

Speaking  of  Lord  Rosebery's  recent  deliver- 
ances to  the  City  Liberals,  "Calchas"  says  : 

"So  far  as  your  intentions  were  declared  to 
the  City  Liberal  Club,  they  were  absolutely  dis- 
appointing to  those  middle  elements  of  national 
opinion  to  which  you  bad  hitherto  appealed  with 
most  success.  They  dislike  the  government. 
They  reject  the  opposition.  But  they  believe  tbat 
the  rile  you  propose  to  yourself,  so  far  from  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  the  weaknesses  of  either, 
would  confirm  the  supine  security  of  the  one, 
make  confusion  worse  confounded  among  the 
other,  and  aggravate  all  that  is  already  weak  and 
Imfi  in  the  political  situation.  No  honest  man 
with  the  slightest  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  public 
feeling  could  hesitate  to  tell  you,  if  his  opinion 
were  asked,  that  your  public  infiuence  with  any 
characteristic  section  of  the  cotiiraunity  woiiid  be 
extinguished  by  another  intervention  of  that 
character." 


«  rriEliLeued,  ma'ai 


'— iSnlJ 


Rotedeni'i  t^lttr  to  ttn  CUv  MSerol  Clut.) 

"  Calchas, "  after  thus  faithfully  dealing  with 
Lord  Rosebery,  does  him  a  good  service  in  ex- 
huming the  presidential  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  1874, 
when  Lord  Rosebery  was  only  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.      "  Calchas  "  says  : 

"No  one  has  diagnosed  the  elements  of  na- 
tional weakness  more  clearly,  even  since  the 
searching  lessons  of  the  present  war  afforded  the 
unmistakable  revelation  of  our  symptoms,  than 
you  did  in  1874,  when  your  instinct  tor  the  fu- 
ture was  more  sensitive  than  that  of  any  politician 
in  Great  Britain." 

THE    PLACE   OF   XTHICAL   FBBVOR. 

But  having  thus  laid  some  salve,  "Calcbas" 
resumes  the  rod,  and  discourses  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery as  follows : 

"The  place  of  ethical  fervor,  believe  it,  has 
not  passed  away  from  politics.  Beyond  all  men 
prominent  in  public  life,  except  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley,  you  have  the  authentic  impulse  born  of  social 
insight  and  sympathy.  When  you  plead  for  the 
wretched,  the  suffering,  for  the  poor  in  darkness, 
you  move,  you  agitate.  In  that  mood  of  elo- 
quence yon  can  trouble  and  lift  the  heart  of  the 
nation  with  something  of  the  lyric  cry,  and 
communicate  a  fine  inspiration  to  the  imperial 
England  needs  you  if  the  clotted  phihstin- 
ism  of  a  vulgar  and  a  vaunting  sense  of  empire 
is  to  be  dissolved.  Your  message  to  the  country 
hasbeen,  '  Action,  action,  action  ! '  The  message 
of  the  country  to  you  is,  '  Action,  action,  action  ! ' 
But  if  the  rfile  of  the  accomplished  Ishmaelite  is 
not  to  be  combined  with  the  retention  of  your 
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public  inflnence,  who  are  to  be  your  associates  ? 
The  dream  of  a  middle  party  disappeared  after  the 
Blenheim  demonstration  as  swiftly  and  irrevo- 
cably as  if  its  fascinating  attractions  had  never 
floated  before  any  human  mind." 

THE    CRISIS    OF   HIS    DESTINY. 

His  conclusion  is  as  follows  : 

'  *  The  only  personality  through  which  Liberal- 
ism can  hope  to  appeal  to  the  nation  and  the 
empire  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  is  yours. 

<»lt  appeared,  after  the  South  African  disas- 
ters had  changed  the  public  view  of  many  men 
and  things,  that  henceforward  only  two  men 
would  count  in  public  life — Lord  Rosebery  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  doubt  now  is  whether 
Mr.  Chamberlain  alone  is  to  count.  Your  des- 
tiny has  reached  its  crisis,  and  upon  your  present 
determination  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  fortunes 
of  one  party  or  the  other  will  depend  whether 
history  is  to  devote  to  your  career  the  damaging 
footnote  or  the  appreciative  chapter." 

His  Affffresslve  Lassitude. 

The  author  of  **  Musings  Without  Method" 
devotes  two  or  three  pages  in  the  September 
number  of  Blackwood  to  a  discussion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Rosebery.  He  says  many  sarcastic 
things  at  the  expense  of  the  late  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  sums  up  the  case  against  him 
without  even  recommending  him  to  mercy.  He 
says : 

**'Dalmeny  is  one  of  those,'  said  an  Eton 
master  some  forty  years  ago,  *  who  like  the  palm 
without  the  dust ;  *  and  assuredly  Lord  Rosebery 
has  won  more  palms  with  less  dust  than  the  most 
of  men.  He  is  a  Nicias  who  translates  hesita- 
tion into  inertness,  a  Fabius  who  delays  so  stren- 
uously that  he  never  comes  into  action.  Nor 
would  his  temperament  and  character  be  an  in- 
convenience to  the  state  had  he  not  usurped  a 
sort  of  leadership." 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  what  the  writer 
calls  the  aggressive  lassitude  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
he  attributes  it  first  to  his  cunningly  unstable 
character,  and  then  to  the  fact  **that  to  high 
rank  and  a  love  of  affairs  he  brings  no  passionate 
conviction,  no  reckless  enthusiasm.  Moreover, 
the  defects  of  an  inactive  temperament  have  been 
intensified  fivefold  by  a  hapless  education.  For 
Lord  Rosebery  was  at  once  the  creation  and  the 
creature  of  Mr.  Gladstone." 

STILL    A    *<MAN    OF   THE    FUTURE." 

But  the  writer  in  Blackwood  is  more  puzzled  to 
account  for  Lord  Rosebery's  popularity  than  he 
is  for  his  fame  : 

<*  But  more  strange  than  his  vacillating  career 
is  his  unbroken  popularity.     Being  a  leader,  he 


may  demand  to  be  led,  he  may  throw  oirer  his 
party  at  its  worst  crisis,  but  he  cannot  destroy 
the  people's  interest.  No  public  man  of  oar  day 
has  a  more  generous  notice  of  the  press  which  he 
fears.  But  the  press,  for  all  its  arrogance,  is 
not  yet  omnipotent,  and  is  daily  weakening  its 
influence  by  a  reckless  disregard  of  truth.  It 
can  force  the  world  to  talk  about  this  man  or 
that ;  it  cannot  insure  any  man's  acceptance.  In 
other  words,  it  has  the  power  of  nomination,  and 
none  other.-  Accordingly,  it  has  nominated  Lord 
Rosebery  for  every  position  to  which  wealth  and 
intelligence  may  aspire,  but  its  nomination  has 
not  been  ratified,  and  in  its  despite  Lord  J^ose- 
bery  will  probably  remain  *  dissociated  and  iso- 
lated' until  the  end.  Fifteen  years  ago,  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  him  <  the  man  of  the  future  ; ' 
a  man  of  the  future  he  remains  to-day — with  a 
shorter  lime  of  fulfillment." 


A  ROSEBERT-CHAMBERLAIN  ALLIANCE? 

IT  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  second  August 
number  of  the  ReviLe  de  Paris  a  chanu;ter 
sketch  of  Lord  Rosebery  by  M.  Achille  Viallate. 
The  preliminary  account  of  Lord  Rosebery's  po- 
litical career  which  M.  Viallate  gives  need  not 
detain  us  except  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon 
the  French  writer's  exceptional  acquaintance  with 
English  politics,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  an 
intuitive  comprehension.  Naturally,  however, 
M.  Viallate  is  most  interesting  when  lie  quits  the 
easy  ground  of  biographical  information  and  em- 
barks on  the  delicate  task  of  penetrating  within 
the  man  himself  in  order  to  note  what  is  his  po- 
sition to-day  and  what  are  his  views  and  his 
hopes. 

LORD  BOSEBEBT's  POPULABITT. 

First  of  all,  this  appreciative  critic  fully  ac- 
knowledges Lord  Rosebery's  remarkable  popu- 
larity with  all  classes  of  society — a  popularity 
won  partly  by  his  victories  on  the  turf,  partly  by 
a  certain  natural  courtesy  and  human  sympathy. 
He  goes  on  to  say  of  the  ex -premier  that  there 
are  few  problems  which  his  fine,  delicate  intelli- 
gence, with  its  keen  intellectual  curiosity,  has  not 
attacked,  and  there  are  few  opinions  which  it 
has  not  forced  itself  to  understand.  A  debater 
rather  than  an  orator,  Lord  Rosebery  prefers  to 
appeal  to  reason  rather  than  to  passion.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  the  orator's  gift  of  sympathy 
with  his  audience  ;  his  voice,  though  of  no  re- 
markable compass,  is  nevertheless  extremely 
flexible,  and  its  musical  clearness  enables  it  to  be 
distinctly  heard  even  in  the  largest  halls.  Curi- 
ously enough,  M.  Viallate  prefers  the  study  of 
Pitt  to  the  study  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
though  he  willingly  acknowledges  the  impartial- 
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ity  which  Lord  Rosebery  displays  in  the  latter 
work  in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror's jailers. 

THE  SECBBT  OF  HIS  FAILUBX. 

The  French  writer  then  asks  himself  how  a 
man  endowed  with  all  these  qualifications  failed 
so  completely  as  a  party  leader.  The  answer, 
he  thinks,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  handicap  of 
outward  circumstances  such  as  the  accident  of 
the  peerage  or  the  ambitions  of  rivals,  but  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  own  personality.  The  ex-pre- 
mier possesses,  he  admits,  something  of  the  same 
astonishingly  wide  intellectual  outlook  which  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he  is  totally  with- 
out that  power  of  intellectual  concentration  which 
was  the  basis  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  success  as  a 
leader.  The  critical  spirit  is  Lord  Rosebery's 
worst  enemy.  As  Mr.  Pitt  so  truly  said,  the 
English  love  a  statesman  whom  they  understand 
or  think  that  they  understand,  and  in  spite  of  all 
his  popularity  the  masses  have  never  really  under- 
stood Lord  Rosebery.  What  greater  contrast 
could  there  be  than  that  between  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  fastidious,  critical,  artistic  temperament 
and  the  positive,  prejudiced  mind  of  the  average 
Englishman  I 

IMPEBIALISIC   AKD    SOCIAL   REFORMS. 

M.  Yiallate  agrees  with  Lord  Rosebery  in 
thinking  that  the  Liberal  party  ought  to  have 
reckoned  with  the  sentiment  of  imperialism  which 
has  gradually  developed  in  England  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  sentiment  our  French 
critic  attributes  partly  to  the  vague  fears  engen- 
dered in  the  British  mind  by  the  sudden  growth 
of  several  great  empires,  and  he  declares  that 
**  the  preservation  of  the  British  empire  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  planks  in  the  prograiume  of 
every  political  party."  For  the  rest,  M.  Vial- 
late  recalls  regretfully  that  speech,  delivered  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  in  which  Lord  Rosebery  laid 
it  down  that  the  politics  of  the  future  would  be 
the  politics  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  function  of 
the  statesman  would  be  to  guide  the  working 
classes  in  the  dangerous  exercise  of  power.  Now, 
however,  domestic  reforms  no  longer  occupy  the 
first  place  in  Lord  Rosebery's  mind,  and  he  has 
lost  his  faith  in  the  democracy.  No  longer  is  he 
**a  Liberal  without  epithet,"  as  he  proudly  pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  at  Edinburgh  in  1885  ;  he 
has  become  a  <*  Liberal  Imperialist."  The  great 
mass  of  the  Liberal  party,  though  unquestionably 
affected  by  the  imperialist  sentiment,  mistrusts 
the  bellicose  character  associated  with  it,  and 
fears  to  see  social  reforms  elbowed  out. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  M.  Viallate's  view  of  the 
situation,  and  in  so  far  as  he  allows  himself  to 


prophesy,  he  points  not  obscurely  to  a  Rosebery - 
Chamberlain  alliance  in  the  future.  The  Liberal 
party  must,  he  thinks,  come  round  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery, who  is  at  the  same  time  fatally  inclined  to 
Conservative  ideas.  M.  Yiallate  admits  that  Lord 
Rosebery's  conception  of  the  empire  is  not  so 
dangerous  or  so  vulgar  as  Mr.  Chamberlain^s, 
but  if  it  came  to  a  struggle  between  the  two  men 
sitting  in  the  same  cabinet,  M.  Yiallate  wouUl 
have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  another  Cham- 
berlain victory. 

THE  PUOHT  OF  THE  BRITISH  TRADE- 
UNIONS. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  contributes 
to  the  Positivist  Review  for  September  a 
brief  paper  concerning  the  recent  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  civil  liability  of 
trade-unions  for  the  acts  of  their  officials.  Mr. 
Harrison's  paper  is  pessimistic  in  the  extreme. 
He  regards  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  being  morally  and  legally  final.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  doubts  whether 
qualified  lawyers  will  find  it  easy  to  displace  any 
one  of  the  precise  propositions  laid  down  by 
Lord  Lindley  in  his  judgment.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  as  settled  that  the  law  is  as 
Lord  Lindley  lays  it  down.  And  what  is  the 
result  of  this  ?  Mr.  Harrison  tells  the  working- 
men  of  England  that,  as  the  result  of  these 
judgments,  *  *  they  have  lost  important  interests 
of  their  daily  labor  for  which  a  previous  genera- 
tion struggled  and  believed  they  had  won  for- 
ever. Two  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  last  few  weeks  have  deeply  affected  the  legal 
positions  of  the  trade -unions  of  our  country.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  judgments  have 
practically  made  new  law, — law  which  must  pre- 
vent trade- unions  from  doing  many  things  that, 
for  twenty -five  years,  they  have  believed  they 
had  a  right  to  do,  and  which  exposes  the  whole 
of  their  funds  to  legal  liabilities  from  which  till 
now  they  have  been  thought  to  be  exempt. 

**  Until  the  acts  of  1871  and  1875,  which  legal- 
ized trade- unions  and  strikes,  the  unions  were  il- 
legal societies,  and  could  be  robbed  with  impu- 
nity. The  authors  of  those  acts  assumed  that 
in  making  unions  legal  they  did  not  make  them 
corporate  bodies  capable  of  suing  and  being 
sued.  When  some  of  the  unions  were  asking 
for  power  to  sue  as  corporate  bodies,  some  of 
us  on  the  royal  commission  told  them  that,  if 
they  had  the  right  to  sue,  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  liability  to  be  sued,  in  which  case 
they  would  very  soon  be  ruined.  From  that  day 
to  this  it  has  been  held  that  trade-unions  could 
not  be  sued  as  a  body  and  made  liable  to  the 
whole  extent  of  their  funds — benefits  to  widows 
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and  children  and  all — like  a  bank,  a  railway,  or 
a  trading  company.  The  House  of  Lords  has  now 
astonished  the  legal  and  the  industrial  world  by 
deciding  that  unions  can  be  sued,  and  the  whole 
of  their  funds  charged  to  make  good  whatever  is 
lawfully  claimed  in  costs  or  as  damages  for  the 
acts  of  their  officers.  How  soon,  or  how  far, 
that  new  law  may  ruin  them,  remains  to  be  seen. 

*'  I  certainly  have  no  intention  of  caviling  at 
this  judgment — no  lawyer  would  do  so.  It  is 
final  and  makes  the  law. 

**The  Irish  case,  Quinn  versus  Leathern,  de- 
cided on  August  5,  fills  up  all  the  holes  left  open 
by  the  Taff  Vale  case.  If  the  first  was  the 
wedge  strong  enough  to  rend  any  union  to  which 
it  was  applied,  the  second  was  the  steam-hammer 
to  drive  the  wedge  home. 

*  *  These  two  decisions  together  come  to  this  : 
*•  1.   When  a  trade-union  seeks  to  drive  any 

one  to  its  terms  by  inducing  others  not  to  deal, 
though  it  may  not  do  anything  forbidden  by  the 
act  of  1875,  it  may  be  civilly  liable  in  damages 
(Quinn  versus  Leathem). 

**2.  A  trade -union  may  be  made  corporately 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  officers,  may  be 
sued  by  name,  and  its  funds  may  be  taken  to 
satisfy  all  legal  claims. 

<'  If  powerful  companies  cannot  smash  up  the 
great  unions  with  these  new  weapons  in  the  in- 
dustrial war,  they  must  be  a  dull  and  timid  lot, 
and  not  the  men  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be. 

*  *  Now,  what  are  trade-  unionists  to  do  ?  Well, 
the  only  advice  I  can  give  them  is — not  to 
enter  into  strikes  or  lockouts  at  all,  or,  if  they 
do  (and  it  seems  still  to  be  lawful  for  tradesmen 
to  agree  not  to  work,  or  to  work  only  for  specific 
wages),  to  be  very  careful  to  do  nothing  which 
can  pinch  or  inconvenience  anybody,  workmen 
or  employers,  directly  or  indirectly.  If  they 
make  it  unpleasant  to  any  one,  or  cause  any  one 
to  lose  his  money  or  his  trade,  they  run  great 
risk  of  having  their  union  funds  drained  dry. 
So  I  advise  them  to  take  the  tei*ms  their  em- 
ployers offer  them — and  be  thankful  for  that." 


LONDON  IN  TEN  YEARS'  TIME. 

THE  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  September  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  paper  entitled 
*  *  The  London  of  Ten  Years  Hence  ;  a  Walk 
from  Westminster  to  St.  Paul's  and  Westward 
Again  to  South  Kensington."  It  is  written  by 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Philpott,  and  admirably  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Hedley  Fitton.  Mr.  Philpott  begins  by 
calling  attention  to  the  often  overlooked  fact  of 
the  amount  of  new  building  that  is  going  on  in 
London  at  the  present  time.     He  says  : 

**  Within  the  next  ten  years,  there  will  have 


been  added  to  London  a  greater  number  of  costly 
and  important  new  buildings  than  in  any  similar 
period  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  the 
great  fire  of  1666.  If  it  were  made  known  that 
in  ten  years'  time  there  would  be  completed  in 
England  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river  a  new 
city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants,  containing  a 
splendid  cathedral,  great  government  buildings, 
a  town  hall,  a  palace  of  justice,  three  substantiiJ 
bridges,  besides  libraries,  baths,  hospitals,  hotels, 
and  business  premises,  all  designed  by  the  most 
emment  architects  and  engineers  of  the  day,  and 
erected  in  a  style  worthy  of  any  capital  in  the 
world,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  announce- 
ment would  arouse  the  most  widespread  interest 
and  curiosity.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  is 
going  to  happen,  except  that  the  fine  new  city, 
instead  of  being  separate  and  self-contained,  will 
be  dispersed  in  sections  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis." 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  change  that  will  be 
wrought  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  me- 
tropolis, Mr.  Philpott  says : 

<  ^  Let  us  imagine  the  case  of  a  London  citizen 
who  knows  his  London  fairly  well,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  it, — a  somewhat  exceptional  person,  it 
must  be  admitted, — and  who,  after  an  absence 
of  about  ten  years,  returns  to  town,  say,  in  the 
spring  of  19 H.  What  are  the  most  striking 
changes  he  is  likely  to  observe  in  the  streets  and 
buildings  ?  " 

THE   CATHOLIC    CATHEDRAL. 

Mr.  Philpott  starts  his  traveler  at  Victoria  Sta- 
tion, and  the  first  thing  that  meets  his  eye  is  the 
great  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  which  is 
being  built  on  the.  right  in  Ashley  Gardens.  This 
is  the  most  important  Roman  Catholic  edifice 
erected  in  England  since  the  Reformation.  It  is  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  with  an  outside  of  red  bncks 
relieved  with  bands  of  stonework.  In  time  it  is 
hoped  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  walls  and 
roof  will  be  covered  with  the  richest  marbles  and 
mosaics. 

<  <  The  building  is  on  a  coUossal  scale  :  it  is 
380  feet  long  by  170  feet  broad,  and  will  hold  a 
congregation  of  about  ten  thousand  people.  The 
campanile,  when  carried  to  its  full  height,  will  be 
300  feet  high,  and  the  great  arch  over  the  west 
door  is  said  to  be  the  largest  arch  over  any  church 
door  in  the  world  ;  the  tympanum  of  the  arch, 
which  is  27  feet  across,  will  be  filled  with 
mosaic. " 


THi:    NEW    GOVERNMENT   BUILDINGS. 

Leaving  Ashley  Gardens  and  proceeding  west- 
ward, Mr.  Philpott's  traveler  is  confronted  by  the 
great  group  of  new  buildings  fronting  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 
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«The  buildings  in  question  are  the  new  gov- 
ernment offices,  which  are  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon.  When 
the  scheme  is  fully  carried  out,  the  block  will 
extend  from  Parliament  Street  right  back  to  St. 
James'  Park.  The  group  of  great  buildings  here 
— ^the  houses  of  Parliament,  with  their  stately 
towers  and  beautiful  Gothic  detail ;  the  venerable 
abbey,  with  St.  Margaret's  Church  nestling  at 
its  side,  and  the  imposing  mass  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment offices — will  form  as  fine  an  architectural 
combination  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the 
world. 

<<  Passing  along  Parliament  Street  into  White- 
hall, the  visitor  of  a  few  years  hence  will  notice 
that  another  great  change  has  been  made.  Ad- 
joining the  famous  banqueting  hall  of  Inigo 
Jones,  now  used  as  the  Royal  United  Service 
Museum,  and  facing  the  Horse  Guards,  will 
stand  the  new  war  office — another  stately  and 
impressive  pile.  Ou  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Victoria  Tower  and  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment will  be  concentrated  all  the  chief  admin- 
istrative offices  of  the  empire.  Here  is  the  shut- 
tle of  the  empire's  loom." 

THE   STRAND    IMPROVEMENT. 

Prom  Trafalgar  Square,  the  traveler  of  ten 
years  hence  is  taken  down  the  Strand  and  per- 
mitted  to  inspect  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
$22,500,000  devoted  by  the  County  Council  to 
the  Strand  improvement.  Of  this  sum  all  but 
$3,500,000  will,  it  is  expected,  be  recouped  by 
the  sale  of  sites  and  the  improved  value  of 
property.  Mr.  Philpott  declares  that  this  scheme 
is  the  greatest  street  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  London  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  city 
after  the  great  fire.  He  thus  describes  how  it 
will  impress  the  visitor  : 

<<  Before  him  stretches  a  fine,  broad  thorough- 
fare (nowhere  between  Wellington  Street  and  St. 
Clement  Danes  Church  is  it  less  than  100  feet 
broad),  flanked  on  the  right  by  Somerset  House, 
and  on  the  left  by  handsome  new  shops  and 
offices,  and  a  new  Gayety  Theater  and  restaurant. 
To  the  left  stretches  away  a  crescent-shaped 
street — an  entirely  new  thoroughfare — which  is 
also  100  feet  broad,  and  is  flanked  by  buildings 
of  dignified  and  substantial  appearance,  arranged 
with  a  symmetry  and  order  to  which  our  London 
streets  are  too  little  accustomed.  The  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  no  longer  hemmed 
in  by  houses  on  its  noiiihern  side,  stands  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  widened  Strand  with  a  new 
grace  and  dignity  ;  and  in  the  distance  beyond — 
more  clearly  seen  than  of  yore — rise  the  beautiful 
tower  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  the  graceful 
jiUcAe  oi  the  Law  Courts. 


"As  the  traveler  proceeds  eastward,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  improvement  becomes  only  more  evi- 
dent. From  St.  Mary's  to  St.  Clement's  is  a  broad, 
uninterrupted  roadway.  The  <  islands  *  formed  by 
Holywell  Street  and  Wych  Street  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  new  street  view  thus  opened 
up  is  a  very  fine  one.  With  a  view  to  securing 
the  dignified  and  harmonious  treatment  of  the 
front  facing  the  Strand  and  the  crescent  portion 
of  the  new  street,  eight  eminent  architects  were 
invited  to  submit  designs ;  and  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.,  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
architects,  is  advising  the  council  as  to  their 
suitability.  The  new  thoroughfare  between  Hol- 
born  and  the  Strand  really  starts  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Holborn,  at  the  junction  of  Theobald's 
Road  and  Southampton  Row  ;  from  this  point 
to  High  Holborn  it  is  80  feet  wide.  Thence  it 
proceeds  south  in  a  straight  road  100  feet  wide 
to  a  point  near  the  present  Olympic  Theater, 
where  it  divides  itself  into  a  crescent,  the  arms 
of  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Strand 
at  Wellington  Street  and  St.  Clement  Danes 
Church." 

OTHER    IMFBOVEMENTS. 

Proceeding  eastward,  Mr.  Philpott  notices  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Com- 
pany, and  the  new  Sessions  House  of  the  City  of 
London,  whose  stately  dome  will  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  prison  at  Newgate.  Return- 
ing westward,  the  visitor  will  be  impressed  by 
the  new  public  buildings  which  have  been  put 
up  in  Kensington. 

**Two  of  these,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum and  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  are 
buildings  of  the  first  importance,  and  in  both, 
cases  the  work  of  preparing  the  foundations  is 
now  proceeding  vigorously.  The  third,  the 
Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  a  building  of 
some  pretensions  in  the  Imperial  Institute  Road, 
is  much  further  advanced  toward  completion." 

The  river  Thames  will  then  be  spanned  by 
three  new  bridges — one  at  Vauxhall,  the  second 
at  Lambeth,  and  the  third  at  Kew.  A  very 
striking  improvement  will  be  effected  to  the  west 
of  the  Parliament  House  : 

*  *  From  Lambeth  Bridge  to  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament the  journey  will  be  made  by  a  broad 
new  thoroughfare,  so  planned  as  to  give  a  fine 
approach  to  the  houses  of  Parliament.  The 
Victoria  Tower  Gardens  are  to  be  extended  right 
away  to  the  foot  of  Lambeth  Bridge,  and  the 
river  embankment  is  to  be  continued,  thus  prac- 
tically completing  it  from  Blackfriars  to  Chelsea. 
The  whole  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  wharf- 
age, and  even  some  part  over  which  the  river 
now  flows,  will  be  added  to  the  gardens." 
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TRIBUTES  TO  THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 

THERE  are  many  articles  in  the  magazines 
about  the  late  Empress  Frederick,  bat 
there  are  few  which  enable  us  to  penetrate  the 
veil  which  for  many  years  past  has  hidden  the 
intimate  life  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  from  the  eyes  of  her  countrymen. 
Almost  the  only  tribute  which  bears  a  distinct 
personal  note,  and  unveils  to  a  certain  extent  the 
inner  life  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  is  that  which 
the  Princess  Radziwill  contributes  to  the  New 
Liberal  Review,  to  which  magazine  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  also  contributes  a  few  pages  of  eloquent 
tribute,  but  obviously  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  outsider. 

I.— By  Princess  RadzlwllI. 

Princess  Cathenne  Radziwill,  now  in  Cape 
Town,  was  first  presented  to  the  empress  in  1874, 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  From  that 
time  down  to  two  years  ago,  she  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  her,  and  in  eleven  pages 
in  the  New  Liberal  Review  she  pours  out  her  soul 
in  pathetic  lament  over  her  friend.  <*  Never  can 
I  forget,"  she  declares,  *^the  kindness  of  the 
gentle  lady  who  welcomed  me  with  such  soft  and 
affectionate  words.  I  still  remember  her  words 
of  greeting — so  tactful,  so  full  of  sympathy  for 
the  child  who  was  craving  for  her  indulgence  and 
protection  before  entering  upon  life — and  she  at 
once  began  to  love  and  admire  her  as  she  has 
loved  and  admired  no  one  else  in  the  world." 
She  evidently  exercised  an  immense  personal 
charm  over  Princess  Radziwill,  a  charm  which 
only  those  who  were  admitted  to  her  intimacy 
fully  realized.     She  says  : 

'  <  When  one  looked  into  her  beautiful,  earnest 
eyes,  so  full  of  deep  expression,  of  admiration 
for  what  is  noble  and  disdain  for  hypocrisy  and 
treachery,  one  always  felt  ashamed  of  all  the 
wicked  thoughts  one  had  ever  had,  of  all  the 
meanness  one  had  ever  been  guilty  of."  «<She 
rebuked  one  with  a  single  glance,  encouraged 
one  with  a  single  smile.  She  always  found  the 
right  word  to  say,  the  right  thing  to  do." 

It  is  an  interesting  tribute,  probably  colored 
by  personal  friendship,  for  unless  common  gossip 
be  a  considerable  liar,  tact  was  precisely  the  one 
thing  in  which  the  Empress  Frederick  was  lack- 
ing. Princess  Radziwill,  however,  abandons  her- 
self to  the  generous  exaggerations  of  affection. 
In  her  eyes,  the  Enipress  Frederick  was  <<  a  noble 
creature,  far  above  the  passions  and  wickedne98 
of  this  world.  ,  .  ."  In  her,  existence  was  a  pro- 
fession of  faith — to  use  the  expression  of  a  great 
saint — faith  in  God,  in  herself,  in  truth,  in  jus- 
tice. Although  she  had  been  the  victim  of  atro- 
cious calumny,  she  had  many  friends,  who  re- 


member with  what  perfection  of  charity  she 
allowed  them  to  feel  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand, 
by  the  kindness  of  a  look,  that  she  understood 
their  sorrow  or  their  troubles.  In  this  wise  she 
comforted  Princess  Radziwill  when  slie  was 
mourning  for  the  death  of  her  eldest  child,  and 
the  loving  sentences  which  she  uttered  as  she 
bent  over  the  bereaved  mother  made  her  sorrow 
seem  lighter  and  more  easy  to  be  borne-  To  her, 
she  said,  the  empress  had  been  something  she 
can  neither  describe  nor  speak  of  without  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  emotion  in  her  voice. 

History  records  but  few  tragedies  equal  to  that 
of  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria's  eldest  child.  Her 
life  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  the  hour  of 
her  death  was  spent  in  a  vain  longing  to  do  good, 
to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  whose  sov- 
ereign she  had  hoped  to  become.  She  drained 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  human  sorrow  ;  she  en- 
dured humiliations  and  persecutions,  and  was 
misunderstood  by  almost  all  the  people  who  sur- 
rounded her.  She  groaned  under  the  tyrannous 
authority  of  an  unsympathetic  mother-in-law. 
Her  generous  and  noble  nature  revolted  at  the 
sight  of  the  frivolous  and  at  the  same  time  dull 
life  led  by  society  to  whom  intellectual  pursuits 
were  as  a  rule  unknown.  At  first  she  could  not 
realize  the  profound  gulf  which  separates  the 
English  from  the  German  nation,  nor  learn  to  ac- 
cept the  endless  little  things  which  at  that  time 
made  Prussian  court  life  so  tedious  and  so  use- 
less. Her  remarkable  intelligence  was  too  proud 
to  bend  down  under  certain  privileges,  or  to  ac- 
cept certain  compliments,  and  she  became  un- 
popular accordingly.  The  result  was  that  she 
retired  more  and  more  into  a  solitude  into  which 
very  few  strangers  were  admitted,  but  where  she 
found  in  the  whole-hearted  devotion  of  her  hus- 
band a  solace  for  the  bitterness  from  which  she 
suffered. 

*  *  She  surrounded  herself  with  people  who 
understood  her,  she  looked  for  men  and  women 
capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  humanitarian 
tendencies  with  which  she  was  imbued,  and 
which  always  ruled  all  the  actions  of  her  life. 
She  welcomed  poets,  writers,  artists.  One  met 
men  like  Mommsen,  Ranke,  Helmholtz,  in  her 
rooms,  and  even  they  were  struck  with  her 
clever  intelligence  and  thjB  loftiness  with  which 
she  judged  the  events  of  the  world  and  the  peo- 
ple who  had  played  a  part  in  its  history.  All 
those  who  came  into  contact  with  her,  and  ap- 
proached her  otherwise  than  at  state  functions, 
were  impressed  by  her  genius." 

Her  very  superiority  to  the  mob  of  courtiers 
intensified  her  unpopulanty,  but  her  serenity 
never  deserted  her,  even  in  the  most  cruel  mo- 
ments of  her  existence,  when  she  saw  her  hopes 
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shattered  to  the  ground,  her  ambitions  destroyed, 
and  her  happiness  ruthlessly  snatched  away  by 
death. 

After  the  death  of  her  sister,  Princess  Alice, 
and  of  her  youngest  son,  Prince  Waldemar,  she 
spent  a  year  in  Italy.  When  she  returned,  she 
was  no  longer  the  same  woman.  There  was  a 
new  softness  in  her.  In  her  own  woes  she 
found  an  infinite  compassion  for  those  of  others. 
She  had  learned  forgiveness  and  had  acquired 
patience,  but  she  had  also  lost  all  wish  to  make 
others  understand  her,  or  to  try  to  convey  to  the 
crowd  the  various  impressions  and  impulses  of 
her  soul. 

January  25,  1883,  when  they  celebrated  her 
silver  wedding  at  Berlin,  was  the  last  bright  day 
of  the  crown  princess'  life.  Her  health  began 
to  give  way,  and  her  life  was  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  the  fatal  malady  which  ultimately  left 
her  a  widow. 

<  •  She  looked  up  to  heaven  for  strength  and 
courage,  and  she  went  on  living  for  others,  as 
she  had  always  done,  never  sparing  herself  in 
the  service  of  her  neighbor,  always  active  when 
his  welfare  was  concerned.  She  had  that  strong, 
pure  faith  in  an  Almighty  God  which  is  only 
granted  to  noble  spirits — a  faith  devoid  of  prej- 
udices, broad  and  enlightened,  which  sees  in 
every  human  creature  a  soul  to  save,  and  in 
every  sinner  a  heart  which  can  repent." 

*  *  You  can  never  be  far  from  God  if  you  love 
his  creatures,'*  she  said  one  day  to  Princess  Rad- 
ziwill,  who  adds : 

*  *  No  one  loved  God's  creatures  more  and  bet- 
ter than  she  did  ;  no  one  suffered  more  intense 
agony  at  the  sight  of  human  sorrow,  or  grasped 
more  thoroughly  even  the  woes  which  did  not 
touch  her  personally,  or  in  which  she  played  no 
part." 

After  the  emperor's  death,  the  fury  with  which 
the  empress  had  been  attacked  gradually  abated. 
Time,  that  great  destroyer  of  slanders,  made 
havoc  of  all  those  that  had  been  poured  upon 
her 

She  seldom  came  back  to  Berlin,  and  when 
she  did,  Princess  Radziwill  met  her  frequently. 
She  had  aged,  her  hair  was  almost  white,  but 
her  eyes  had  retained  their  earlier  glance  and 
luminous  clearness.  Her  soft,  melodious  voice 
remained  unaffected  by  the  passage  of  time. 

The  last  time  the  princess  saw  her  was  at  Bor- 
dighera,  more  than  two  years  ago. 

*<  She  was  always  the  same,  and  as  time  went 
on  her  serenity  seemed  to  increase,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  was  feeling  she  was  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  supreme  aim  of  every  human  life — 
reunion  with  those  one  has  loved  in  a  world 
where  *  sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more,  only  peace 


and  life  everlasting.'  The  germs  of  the  disease 
to  which  she  has  succumbed  were  already  in  her, 
and  a  fall  she  had  from  her  horse  in  the  summer 
of  1898  perhaps  added  to  the  mischief.  Certain 
it  was  that  her  strength  steadily  declined  after 
that  time,  until  at  last  the  evil  broke  out,  and 
the  long,  painful  illness  went  on  mercilessly  sap- 
ping away  her  life  and  torturing  her  oody,  as  if 
the  agonies  her  soul  had  endured  had  not  been 
enough." 

**She  died  a  queen,  brave  to  the  end." 

II.— By  Sir  Roland  Blennerhasset. 

Sir  Roland  Blennerhasset  contributes  to  the 
National  Review  an  account  of  the  empress,  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  long  ago  when  he  was  an 
attache  at  the  embassy  in  Berlin.  He  ridicules 
the  idea  that  the  empress  ever  tried  to  anglicize 
Germany.  She  was  far  too  clever  for  that. 
*  <  <  It  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  the  Empress 
Frederick  was  a  person  of  great  intellectual  girts. 
Bismarck  knew  that  perfectly.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell used  to  say  she  was  one  of  the  ablest  women 
he  had  ever  known.  Lord  Palmerston  held  very 
similar  opinions  ;  and  so  cautious  and  shrewd  a 
man  as  Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1861,  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  compre- 
hensive and  statesmanlike  views  which  she  took 
of  affairs.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  per- 
son so  intellectually  gifted  could  possibly  have 
entertained  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  introducing 
suddenly  English  institutions  into  Germany.  She 
had  as  little  intention  of  doing  so  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck himself.  She  always  denied  that  she  had 
any  intention  of  using  her  influence  to  force  upon 
Germany  English  administrative  methods.  What 
she  desired  was  to  mitigate  Prussian  bureaucracy, 
to  infuse  a  freer  and  more  elastic  spirit  into  ex- 
isting institutions,  and  to  identify  the  monarchy 
in  Prussia  with  popular  aspirations." 

After  the  war,  her  aspiration  took  a  new  form, 
although  her  ultimate  aim  was  still  the  same. 

'<  She  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  Bava- 
rian and  Prussian,  and  those  who  live  in  Baden, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Wiirttemberg  and  Saxony, 
should  feel  themselves  thoroughly  and  completely 
members  of  one  great  country,  and  equally  at- 
tached to  its  fundamental  institutions.  Provin- 
cial distinctions  might  continue.  Above  all,  none 
of  the  centers  of  civilization  and  culture  which 
give  such  vigor  and  vitality  to  intellectual  life  in 
Germany  were  to  be  sacrificed.  But  the  unity 
of  Germany,  as  it  was  conceived  by  many  of  the 
noblest  Germans  of  the  time,  with  wnora  the  em- 
press agreed,  was  to  be  consolidated  and  strength- 
ened, not  by  drawing  closer  the  iron  bands  of 
military  organization,  but  the  states  were  to  be 
knit  together  by  a  constitution  fit  for  a  free  and 
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enlightened  people,  a  popular  monarchy,  a  bicam- 
eral system,  a  real  and  adequate  representation 
of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  a  responsible  ex- 
ecutive." 

This  ideal  brought  her  into  sharp  collision 
with  Prince  Bismarck.  On  this  question  Sir 
Roland  Blennerhasset  thinks  Bismarck  was  right 
and  the  empress  was  wrong  ;  but  afterward^  when 
Bismarck  began  the  Kulturkampf,  he  considered 
that  the  empress  was  entirely  in  the  right  in 
opposing  it. 

*  <  It  was  no  great  difficulty  for  the  Empress 
Frederick,  owing  to  her  early  training,  to  see 
what  the  end  of  the  Kulturkampf  must  be.  She 
understood  the  strength  of  moral  forces.  Bis- 
marck never  did.  Bismarck  never  grasped  the 
distinction  between  what  is  essential  in  the  Cath- 
olic system  and  what  is  not,  and  thus  he  proceed- 
ed to  interfere  in  questions  clearly  within  the 
province  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  by  so 
doing  he  drove  every  earnest  Catholic  in  the 
country,  no  matter  what  his  political  convictions 
or  sympathies  might  be,  into  association,  if  not 
alliance,  with  persons  who  desired  the  overthrow 
of  the  empire.  The  party  then  began  to  attract 
to  itself  all  kinds  of  discontented  persons.  Ex- 
treme particularists  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, ultra-Conservatives  in  the  south,  and  Radicals 
of  various  kinds  joined  the  party,  hoping  under 
the  cloak  of  religion  to  further  their  political 
views.  Thus  it  grew  and  became  more  and  more 
powerful,  and  at  last  it  had  to  be  arranged  with. 
One  fine  day  the  world  learned  that  the  flag  of 
the  German  empire  had  been  struck  to  a  combina- 
tion that  had  been  denounced,  with  more  or  less 
truth,  as  inimical  to  the  very  existence  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  Empress 
Frederick  had  been  listened  to  the  German  em- 
pire would  have  been  spared  that  humiliation, 
and  further,  the  party  of  the  Center,  which  is  so 
powerful  and  likely  to  remain  so,  would  not  now 
be  in  existence." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mischief  which  came  to 
Germany  as  the  result  of  the  disregard  paid  by 
Bismarck  to  the  Empress  Frederick's  protest. 
Sir  Roland  Blennerhasset  attributes  the  growth 
of  the  Social  Democratic  movement  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  National  Liberals  discredited 
themselves  by  the  support  which  they  gave  to 
Bismarck  in  his  policy  of  persecution.  How  rap- 
idly the  Social  Democrats  have  increased  and 
multiplied  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  <Mn 
the  general  election  of  1878  only  435,000  votes 
were  cast  for  the  Social  Democrats  all  over 
Germany.  Twenty  years  afterward,  2,125,000 
persons  out  of  7,600,000  voters  polled  for  the 
candidates  of  that  party.  It  has  secured  some 
fifty-six  seats  in  the  Reichstag." 


Sir  Roland,  at  the  close  of  his  article,  says  : 
<  <  There  are  several  other  questions  which,  if 
space  allowed,  I  should  like  to  speak  about^ 
more  especially  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Empress 
Frederick  to  lift  up  in  all  countries  the  position 
of  women.  Had  she  been  placed  in  a  position 
of  power  in  Germany,  I  feel  confident  she  would 
have  done  great  things  in  this  direction. " 


GERMANY  AS  ENGLAND'S  TRADE  RIVAL. 

MR.  ERNEST  WILLIAMS,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  pamphlet  entitled  *  *  Made 
in  Germany,'*  contributes  an  article  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  National  Review  in  which  he 
somewhat  exultantly  points  to  the  fact  that  his 
predictions  of  five  years  ago  have  been  more  than 
vindicated  by  events.  He  says,  regarding  Eng- 
land's loss  of  industrial  and  commercial  prestige 
to  Germany  : 

*<  We  have  within  the  past  five  years  lost  our 
supremacy  in  coal -production  ;  we  have  lost  it  in 
pig-iron  production  ;  our  inferior  place  as  a  steel- 
producer  is  becoming  worsened  each  year ;  we 
have  lost  our  supremacy  as  a  general  exporting 
nation.  There  are  only  two  big  industries  in 
which  we  remain  supreme — textiles  and  ships— 
and  in  each  of  them  we  are  threatened  as  men- 
acingly as  twenty  years  ago  we  were  threatened 
in  those  industries  which  we  have  now  lost.  Nor 
are  we  gaining  in  commerce  as  distinct  from 
manufacture.  The  progress  of  Hamburg  and 
other  Continental  ports  bears  witness  of  that. 
Nor  are  we  maintaining  our  place  as  the  world's 
bankera.  Nations  in  need  of  money  no  longer 
come  to  us  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  they  have 
commenced  to  take  their  wants  to  the  United 
States  ;  China's  war  loan  had  to  be  placed  jointly 
in  England  and  in  Germany,  and  was  taken  up 
mostly  in  Germany.  England  herself  has  gone 
a-begging  to  the  United  States  for  money  to  carry 
on  the  South  African  war.  In  1890,  our  exports 
were  worth  £7  Os.  7:Jd.  per  head  ;  m  1900,  they 
were  worth  only  £6  5s.  lOfd.  (The  export  of 
ships  is  not  included  in  either  year,  because  they 
were  not  exhibited  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
in  1890.)  These  figures  prove  that  we  have  lost 
ground,  not  only  relatively  to  other  countries, 
but  actually  upon  a  per  head  basis  of  our  own 
country's  population." 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Hamburg  affords 
him  another  opportunity  of  crowiug  over  his 
critics.  Hamburg,  he  says,  is  now  the  first  port 
on  the  Continent,  and  is  only  second  to  London. 
How  long  London  will  retain  her  supremacy  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  He  concludes  his  survey  by  a 
reference  to  the  effect  of  American  competition 
upon  English  and  German  trade.     He  says  : 
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*'The  industrial  competition  of  the  United 
States  five  years  ago  was,  by  comparison  with 
what  it  is  now  and  threatens  to  be  in  the  near 
future,  as  the  hand- breadth  cloud  upon  the  hori- 
zon. England's  advance  to  industrial  greatness 
was,  even  during  those  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  advance  was  most  rapid,  an 
imperceptible  crawl  compared  to  the  sudden  stride 
of  the  United  States.  Germany's  advance  was 
more  rapid  than  England's,  but  it  was  much  slow- 
er than  America's.  And  do  not  think  that  Ger- 
many will  cease  to  be  formidable  because  a  greater 
industrial  power  than  Germany  has  arisen.  Ger- 
many, in  many  respects,  will  become  more  formi- 
dable than  ever.  Driven  out  of  many  of  her  mar- 
kets by  the  United  States,  she  will  fight  with  the 
greater  pertinacity  against  England  for  the  pos- 
session of  those  markets  in  which  England  retains 
a  foothold." 


DO  HEN  WISH  TO  BE  IMMORTAL  ? 

TO  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  Mr. 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller  contributes  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  upon  this  subject.  He  holds  very 
strongly  that  man  does  not  desire  immortality, 
does  not  even,  indeed,  wish  for  a  future  life.  If 
it  can  hai'dly  be  said  that  he  is  quite  content  to 
cease  to  exist  after  the  breath  is  out  of  his  body, 
he  certainly  shows  no  keen  interest  in  the  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  when  a  man  dies  he  shall 
live  again. 

LITTLE    BCIKNTIFIO    INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Schiller  quotes  an  anecdote  told  by  Mr. 
Myers  about  a  churchwarden  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy  who,  when  pressed  as  to  his  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  life,  answered  that  he  supposed  he 
would  enter  into  eternal  bliss,  but  that  he  wished 
Mr.  Myers  would  not  bring  up  such  depressing 
topics.  The  experience  of  tlie  Psychical  Research 
Society,  which  has  never  had  more  than  1,500 
members,  with  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year, 
affords  a  gauge  of  the  indifference  with  which 
this  subject  is  regarded  in  Great  Britain,  and 
matters  are  even  worse  elsewhere.  Mr.  Schiller 
says  <*  scientific  investigation  of  immortality  is 
not  encouraged.  People  do  not  want  to  hear 
about  it,  and  above  all  they  do  not  want  to  know 
about  it.  For  if  once  they  knew,  it  would  be 
most  inconvenient.  They  would  have  to  act  on 
their  knowledge,  and  that  might  upset  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime." 

But  even  the  churches,  which  are  founded  upon 
a  belief  in  immortality,  do  nothing  to  promote 
the  verification  of  the  hypothesis  upon  which 
they  rest,  if  we  may  trust  in  deductions  based  on 
Mr.  Schiller's  experience  and  observation. 


NO   BELiaiOUB   SNTHUBIASM. 

Mr.  Schiller  says  : 

<<  The  religious  renounce  the  attempt  of  main- 
taining immortality,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
adducing  tangible  evidence  in  its  favor.  The 
doctrine  becomes  a  dogma  which  has  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  faith,  and  the  obligation  of  raising  it 
to  positive  knowledge  is  expressly  disavowed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  because  the  religious 
doctrines  of  immortality  are  not  taken  as  facts 
that  they  are  accepted.  The  religious  doctrines 
with  respect  to  the  future  life  form  a  sort  of 
paper  currency  inconvertible  with  fact,  which 
suits  people  and  circulates  the  better  because  of 
its  very  badness.  The  truth  is  that  everybody 
has  felt  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  that  at 
any  given  moment  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
(tctually  feel  it,  so  that  there  is  never  any  effective 
demand  for  its  investigation.  Whoever  conceives 
a  desire  to  know  the  truth  about  the  future  life 
engages  in  a  struggle  with  social  forces  which  is 
almost  sure  to  end  tragically.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  interest  is  short-lived  and  soon  dies  out — or, 
rather,  is  trampled  out  by  the  social  disapproval  of 
the  pretension  to  be  more  troubled  about  such 
matters  than  one's  elders  and  betters.  *' 

BFIKITISM. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  uni- 
versal ignoring  of  a  future  life.  Mr.  Schiller 
says : 

<<The  only  exception  seema  to  be  spiritism, 
which  appears  to  be  a  religion  whose  sole  essen- 
tial dogma  is  the  assertion  of  the  possibility  of, 
in  a  manner,  unifying  this  world  with  the  next 
by  communicating  with  the  departed,  and  whose 
sole  essential  right  is  the  practice  of  such  com- 
munication. That  is  what  renders  the  psychol- 
ogy of  spiritism  so  interesting  and  worthy  of 
analysis.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  a  scientific  movement  (in  spite  of 
a  few  notable  exceptions),  but  a  religion,  nay,  in 
all  probability  the  most  ancient  of  all  religions. 
And  yet,  as  a  religion,  spiritism  has  been  and  is 
a  failure,  and  for  this  fact  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  reason  is  just  that  it  does  treat  the  future 
life  as  a  hard  (and  somewhat  crude)  fa^t.  This 
is  the  source  both  of  its  strength  and  of  its  weak- 
ness. Of  its  strength,  because  no  other  doctrine 
can  minister  with  such  directness  to  the  bereaved 
human  heart,  no  other  consolation  can  vie  with 
its  proffer  of  visible  and  tangible  tokens  that  love 
outlasts  death,  and  that  the  separation  death  in- 
flicts is  not  utter  and  insuperable." 

Mr.  Schiller,  however,  is  not  content  to  theorize 
upon  this  subject.  Together  with  Mr.  Richard 
Hodgson,  of  the  American  Psychical  Research 
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Society,  he  has  dnwn  up  a  question  pftper,  forms 
of  which  will  be  supplied  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  fill  them  and  who  will  send  his  or  her  name 
sad  address  to  Mr.  Schiller,  C.C.G.,  Oxford. 
"Qdestionb. 
"I.  Would  yon  prefer  (a)  to  live  after  'death' 
or  <6)  not  ? 
"II.  (a)  If  I.  (a),  do  yon  desire  a  future  life, 
whatever  the  conditions  may  be  ? 
{h)  If  not,   what  would  have   to  be  its 
character  to  make  the  prospect  seem 
tolerable  7      Would    you,    e.g.,    be 
content  with  a  life  more  or  less  like 
your  present  life  7 
(e)  Can  you  say  what  elements  in  life  (if 
any)  are  felt  by  you  to  call  for  its 
perpetuity  ? 
"III.  Can  you  state  why  you  feel  in  this  way, 

as  regards  questions  I.  and  II.  7 
"  IV.  Do  you  NOW  feel  the  question  of  a  future 
life  to  be  ot  urgent  importance  to  your 
mental  comfort  7 
"Y.  Have  your  feelings  on  questions  I.,  II., 
and  IV.  undergone  change  7     If  so, 
when  and  in  what  ways  ? 
"  VI,  (a)  Would  you  like  to  know  for  certain 
about  the  future  life,  or  (i)  would 
you  prefer  to  leave  it  a  matter  of 
faith  f 

"HlNTB   FOB    COLLBCTOHS. 

"  1.  Answers  should  be  collected  by  preference 

from  educated  adults. 
"2.   Collectors  should  fill  up  their  own  papers 
first,  and  get  the  others  answered  inde- 
pendently. 
"3.  Any  answer,   affibiiatitk  ob  nesative,  is 

valuable  as  a  psychological  fact. 
"4.  Even  a  refuaal  to  anavier  is  a  valuable  in- 
dication of  feeling,  which  it  is  important 
to  record.      In  such  case    the    collector 
should,  if  poasible,  ask  the  reason  of  the 
refusal,  and  should  then  BU  up  a  census 
paper  with  the  name,  etc.,  of  the  refuser, 
inserting   the  reason  given  for  refusing 
under  the  head  of  Remarks." 
It  will  be  very  interesting  to  hear  the  result 
of  this  collection  of  the  opinions  of  educated 
adults.     It  might  be  supplemented  by  a  question 
as  to  how  much  in  Protestant  churches  or  Jewish 
synagogues  the  habit  of  appealing  to  a  future, 
with  its  rewards  and  punishments,  has  died  out. 
A  Jewish  rabbi,  who  was  recently  asked  whether 
he  had  ever  heard  in  a  synagogue  any  reference  to 
a  future  life,  said  that  he  had  never  made  any  such 
reference  himself,  and  that  he  did  not  remember 
ever  having  heard  any  aUusion  to  the  subject  in 


the  course  of  his  experience.  It  is  possible  that 
many  Christian  ministers  would  be  able  to  bear 
similar  testimony. 

A  SUN-POWER  KOTOR. 

IN  the  October  Mansey's,  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  P.  Waldron  gives  an  account  of  the 
successful  sun  motor  in  operation  at  Pasadena, 
Cal.  Many  inventors  have  tried  to  utilize  directly 
the  rays  of  the  sun ;  Ericsson,  builder  of  the 
Monitor,  worked  fourteen  years  on  a  motor  con- 
sisting of  a  system  of  mirrors  focusing  the  sun's 
light  on  a  boiler, — in  other  words,  a  steam-engine 
with  boiler  heated  by  sunlight.  Ericsson  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  one  horse-power  of  energy 
from  a  surface  of  100  square  feet. — only  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  total  energy  contained  in  the 
sun's  rays  falling  on  such  an  area. 

Some  Boston  capitalists  have  experimented 
rather  eztensi^ely,  and  after  four  unsuccessful 
attempts,  including  an  enormously  costly  silver 
reflector,  the  present  motor  at  Fasadena  has  been 
constructed  ;  and  it  not  only  works,  but  works 
economically. 

"  It  is  a  solar  motor  built  on  the  same  general 
principle  followed  by  Ericsson,  but  brought  to  a 
perfection  that  seems  to  promise  practical  useful- 
ness. The  essential  part  of  the  motor  is  a  huge 
glass  reflector,  somewhat  the  shape  of  an  um- 
brella with  ita  top  cut  off.  The  inner  surface  is 
lined  with  1,73S  small  mirrora,  so  arranged  that 
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they  reflect  the  sunlight  upon  a  boiler  located  at 
the  center,  corresponding  to  the  handle  of  the 
umbrella.  The  great  disk  is  circular,  with  a  di- 
ameter of  33-J-  feet  at  its  broad  edge,  narrowing 
down  to  15  feet  at  the  inner  opening.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  steel  frame  strong  enough  to  resist 
a  wind  of  100  miles  an  hour.  This  mounting  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  axis  or  center  may 
always  point  exactly  to  the  sun. 

<*  The  disk  weighs  several  tons,  but  is  moved 
into  place  in  the  morning  with  a  few  pounds' 
pressure  by  the  hand.  An  indicator  shows  when 
it  is  exactly  in  focus.  The  position  once  fixed, 
it  automatically  keeps  its  face  to  the  sun,  being 
regulated  by  a  clock,  like  the  mounting  of  a  great 
telescope.  As  the  sun  becomes  concentrated 
upon  the  boiler  there  arises,  first,  a  vapor  like 
the  morning  dew  ;  then  the  heat  begins  to  quiver 
within  the  magic  circle  and  along  the  black  water- 
tube.  In  an  hour  there  is  a  jet  of  steam,  which 
is  led  into  the  compound  engine  and  begins  to 
turn  a  centrifugal  pump  ;  and  the  sun  is  *  draw- 
ing water'  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  gal- 
lons a  minute.  When  the  sun  descends  to  the 
horizon,  the  heat  no  longer  plays  upon  the  boiler, 
and  the  motor  stops,  ready  to  take  up  its  task  on 
the  coming  day. 

<  <  Many  people  who  see  this  machine  at  work 
ask  what  makes  it  go.  They  seem  absolutely 
unable  to  understand  the  idea,  simple  as  it  is. 
Those  who  do  comprehend  fail  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  power  at  work.  Thrust  a  piece  of  cop- 
per into  the  focus,  and  it  will  melt  directly.  Let 
the  rays  fall  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  flames 
will  shoot  up  as  by  magic.  Were  a  man  to  climb 
into  the  circle,  he  would  be  burned  to  a  crisp  in 
a  few  seconds.  Think  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  machine  to  the  writer  of  the  future  melo- 
drama !  " 


A  NEW  WOMAN  PAINTER. 

EDITH  SICHEL  contributes  an  illustrated 
article  to  the  Monthly  Review  for  October 
in  praise  of  the  work  of  Miss  Fortescne- Brick - 
dale,  who  is  now  exhibiting  her  pictures  in 
DowdeswelPs  Galleries  in  Bond  Street,  London. 
Miss  Sichel  says  that  they  <'  show  that  originality 
and  charm  are  still  living — that  a  new  and  lovely 
imagination  has  arisen  among  us  :  a  dreamer  with 
dreams  worth  the  dreaming,  and  a  painter  with 
a  hand  that  can  impart  them." 

She  notes  the  fact  that  there  have  been  very 
few  women  painters  of  first-class  merit,  for  the 
art  of  painting  does  not  offer  women  the  same 
kind  of  opportunity  for  their  endowments  as 
poetry  or  novel-writing.  She  claims  that  Miss 
Brickdale  ''  has  discovered  for  herself  a  new  and 


intimate  mode  of  expression,  in  which  a  woman's 
qualities  come  full  into  play,  an  art  which  is  per- 
sonal and  yet  not  egotistical,  feminine  without 
being  weak.  She  has  found  a  new  sort  of 
symbolism  ;  she  has  invented  parable-painting. 
.  .  .  Her  allegory  is  never  abstruse, — it '  always 
takes  the  form  of  poetic  story-telling. 

<  <  But  Miss  Brickdale,  of  whose  striking  tech- 
nique it  is  not  our  place  here  to  speak,  has  dipped 
her  brush  in  the  mysterious  well  of  enchant- 
ment, and  charms  the  eye  by  curve  and  line  and 
color.  Her  color  is  a  feast,  rich  and  pure  enough 
to  compare  with  Rosetti's,  and  daring  with  a 
southern  brilliancy  and  security,  whether  she  is 
sumptuous,  as  in  the  poppy -red  robe  of  her  inso- 
lent <<Cnance,*'  and  the  glaring  orange  of  her 
<<  Fame^s'*  raiment,  or  whether  she  refreshes  us 
by  brightest  greens  and  deepest  blues  and  lilacs.  '* 

Miss  Brickdale  is  not  wanting.in  simple  natural 
themes,  and  gives  ample  proof  of  it  in  "Riches,'' 
inspired  by  an  almost  passional  homeliness.  She 
has  made  for  herself  a  peculiarly  complete  form 
of  art,  an  art  perfect  within  its  own  confines. 

'<Her  faults  are  the  faults  of  wealth,  not  of 
poverty  ;  her  aim  is  always  in  front  of  her  exe- 
cution, her  idea  in  advance  of  its  expression. 
She  is  a  symbolist  by  nature.  .  .  .  She  is  not 
oply  mystic  in  idea ;  she  elucidates  her  idea 
by  symbols  that  almost  have  the  fanciful  detail 
and  minuteness  of  medievalism,  used  afresh  to 
express  her  new  imaginations.  She  is  never 
recondite,  and  nearly  always  lucid.  .  .  .  Miss 
Brickdale  gives  delightful  proof  that  symbolic 
art,  which  can  be  the  most  tiresome  thing  in  the 
world,  can  also  be  lovely  and  suggestive.  It  is 
dead  when  it  trios  to  revive  the  dead,  but  it  lives 
when  it  is  applied  to  new  poetic  fancies.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  a  natural  form  of  reaction  agwinst 
realism.*' 


HOW  A  STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW  IS  HADE. 

MR.  E.  R.  SUFFLING  gives  a  most  instruct- 
ive sketch  of  <<  Stained  Glass,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember. After  tracing  the  ups  and  downs  of  his 
wonderful  art,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
<'  English  glass  for  church  windows  is  at  the 
present  day  finer  than  the  world  has  ever  seen. " 
He  goes  on  to  instinict  the  reader  how  a  stained - 
glass  window  is  produced  : 

<<  First  a  small  colored  design  is  prepared  by 
the  draughtsman,  usually  to  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  the  foot,  which,  after  being  altered  according 
to  suggestions  made,  is  hung  upon  the  wall,  and 
from  it  a  cartoon  or  full-size  drawing  made  for 
the  actual  window.  This  is  executed  either  in 
charcoal  or  sepia,  on  paper  made  expressly  for 
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snch  drawings,  but  the  cartoon  is  never,  or  very 
rarely,  colored. 

<<  The  cartoon,  being  pronounced  satisfactory, 
is  laid  face  upward  on  a  board  and  covered  with 
a  length  of  transparent  glazing  cloth  upon  which 
are  marked  all  the  lead  lines  which  will  appear 
in  the  window,  so  that  an  outline  is  furnished  for 
the  glazier  to  cut  every  individual  piece  of  glass 
to.  This  <  cut- line,*  as  the  glazier's  working 
drawing  is  called,  is  <  colored,*  not  by  pigments 
of  various  tints,  but  by  the  name  or  number  of 
a  color  marked  in  the  center  of  each  section  of 
glass.  The  <  cut-line  *  is  now  handed  to  the  gla- 
zier with  the  small  colored  design,  which  he 
hangs  over  his  work-board,  and  by  its  aid  he 
matches,  piece  by  piece,  the  whole'  window,  and 
cuts  the  hundreds  of  fragments  of  which  a  win- 
dow is  composed. 

*«  The  work  so  far  completed,  the  painter  per- 
forms his  part  by  laying  each  section  of  glass  in 
its  correct  position  on  the  cartoon  and  outlining 
it  with  a  brown  color,  using  gum  arabic  as  a 
medium.  After  outlining  carefully,  the  glass 
is  handed  to  the  kilnman  for  firing  or  <  burning 
in.*  When  cool,  the  glass  is  again  returned  to 
the  painter,  who,  laying  a  large  sheet  of  stout 
ordinary  window  glass  flat  over  the  *  cut-line,* 
proceeds  to  lay  upon  it  all  the  small  pieces  of  the 
window,  which  go  to  make  up  the  subject  or 
figure  in  hand.  These  pieces  he  deftly  fastens 
down  by  dropping  a  mixture  of  hot  wax  and 
resin  around  the  edge  of  each,  in  isolated  drops 
sufficiently  close  to  hold  it  in  place. 

'>  Now  he  raises  the  easel  glass  with  the  su  j- 
ject  upon  it,  and  places  it  upon  his  easel,  where, 
after  coating  it  over  with  a  '  matt '  or  *  stipple  * 
film,  he  proceeds  to  paint  the  glass  by  stippling 
or  washing  in  the  shadows  and  folds  of  the  dra- 
peries, etc. ,  and  taking  out  the  <  high  lights  *  by 
means  of  sticks,  quills,  and  short-haired  brushes, 
of  various  sizes,  called  < scrubs.*  The  painting 
being  finished,  the  easel  glass  is  again  laid  fiat, 
and  the  various  pieces  detached  by  a  sharp  tap 
of  the  handle  of  a  palette  knife. 

<<  The  glass  is  then  fired  again,  and  the  <  flesh,* 
as  heads,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  are  technically 
termed,  is  painted  and  fired  a  third  time,  as  it  is 
more  carefully  treated  in  painting  to  obtain  the 
exact  tone,  depth,  and  expression. 

<  <  Everything  being  perfect,  the  glass  is  again 
returned  to  the  glazier,  who  proceeds  to  <  lead  * 
the  window,  building  piece  to  piece  with  narrow 
*  calmes '  of  lead  having  a  groove  on  each  side, 
until  the  whole  is  carefully  fitted  together,  when 
every  joint  of  the  leading  is  soldered  and  the 
panels  are  raised  for  inspection. 

' '  The  final  work  is  to  cement  the  '  lights,  *  as 
the  panels  are  now  called.** 


MONOPOUES  AND  THE  LAW. 

SOME  valuable  suggestions  on  <<  trust**  legis- 
lation are  contained  in  an  article  contributed 
by  Prof.  John  B.  Clark  to  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  for  September.  The  key  to  the  whole 
trust  situation,  in  Professor  Clark*s  opinion,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  independent  producer  is  the 
natural  protector  of  all  the  other  interests  threat- 
ened  by  monopolies — the  consumer,  the  farmer, 
and  the  laborer. 

*  <  If  the  trust  cannot  crush  him,'*  says  Profes- 
sor Clark,  <<  it  can  neither  tax  consumers  through 
high  prices  of  finished  goods  nor  mulct  farmers 
through  low  prices  of  raw  materials  ;  and  it  can- 
not depress  the  general  rate  of  pay  for  labor. 
Goods  will  be  produced  at  normal  prices,  and  all 
who  help  to  make  them  will  get  normal  returns, 
so  long  as  competition  is  kept  alive. 

<<  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  competition  in  vigor- 
ous life.  The  great  company  has  ways  of  club- 
bing the  men  who  are  bold  enough  to  rival  it. 
This  is  not  done  by  the  old  and  familiar  plan  of 
reducing  costs  and  underbidding  the  inefficient 
producers.  That  is  a  part  of  the  established  order 
of  things.  The  economic  organism  has  become 
as  efficient  as  it  is  because  capable  producers 
have  survived  and  others  have  perished.  The 
process  has  had  its  serious  hardships.  We  have 
been  appalled  by  the  law  that  holds  an  inexora- 
ble fate  over  every  employer  who  cannot  get  out 
of  labor  and  capital  as  large  a  product  as  his  rivals 
are  getting ;  but  for  society  as  a  whole  there  is 
gain  coming  from  this.  The  hope  of  an  endless 
increase  of  productive  power — of  a  perpetual  rise 
in  the  level  of  all  economic  life — lies  in  the  con- 
tinued action  of  this  law  of  survival  by  which 
only  the  best  servants  of  mankind  are  retained. 

THE   TRANSPORTATION   PROBLEM. 

<<  At  present  the  situation  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
The  interests  of  the  public  itself  are  now  threat- 
ened by  the  destruction  of  competing  producers. 
This  is  because  it  is  no  longer  by  reason  of  in- 
ferior efficiency  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
crushed.  It  is  not  the  unfit,  but  the  particularly 
fit,  that  are  in  danger  of  going  to  the  wall.  The 
competing  power  that  threatens  to  destroy  them 
depends,  not  on  economy  in  production,  but  oh 
special  and  unfair  fighting  powers  that  great  size 
gives.  The  really  efficient  producer,  the  man 
who  can  make  goods  even  more  cheaply  than  the 
trust  can  make  them,  is  now  in  peril.  It  is  this 
man  who  must  at  all  hazards  be  kept  in  the  field. 
We,  the  people,  must  use  the  law  to  protect  him, 
as  he  uses  his  economic  power  to  protect  us. 

*♦  Now,  the  first  and  easiest  thing  for  us  to  do, 
in  thus  guarding  our  guardian,  is  to  secure  for 
him  fair  treatment  by   railroads.     If  the  trust 
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gets  a  rebate  which  he  cannot  get,  it  has  him  at 
its  mercy.  It  may  ruin  him,  even  tbougli  he 
may  be  able  to  make  goods  more  cheaply  than 
the  tiTist  itself  can  make  them.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  prohibition  of  pooling  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves that  subjects  them  to  the  temptation  to 
make  the  discriminating  charges.  In  a  pool  they 
would  have  no  reason  for  trying  to  lure  away 
from  each  other  the  traffic  of  the  large  shippers. 
Yet  the  toleration  of  pooling  means  the  regulation 
of  freight  charges  by  the  state.  It  has  lately 
come  about  that  the  attempt  to  preserve  competi- 
tion among  common  carriers  has  gone  far  toward 
extinguishing  it  among  manufacturers.  Com- 
peting railroads,  a  struggle  for  the  business  of 
large  producers,  secret  rebates  to  such  producers, 
the  extinction  of  small  rivals,  and  an  approach  to 
monopoly  in  many  branches  of  production, — this 
is  the  senes  of  phenomena  that  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed.  Railroads  in  pools,  regulated 
charges,  and  a  fair  field  for  the  small  producers, — 
this  is  the  alternative  series  ;  and  it  is  the  one 
that  in  the  end  we  shall  choose,  unless  we  are 
driven  to  a  much  bolder  course, — the  giving  over 
of  railroads  to  the  Government." 

The  argument  is,  that  since  railroad  competi- 
tion— the  effort  of  one  railroad  to  divert  traffic 
from  another — affords  the  chief  incentive  for 
secret  rebates  to  the  larger  shippers,  the  ending 
of  competition  by  means  of  pools  would  mean 
an  end  of  this  temptation  to  give  rebates. 

THE  DANOEB  TO  THE  INDEPENDENT  PBODUCVB. 

But  even  supposing  the  question  of  rate-dis- 
crimination to  be  settled  by  some  form  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  the  railroads,  other 
problems  yet  more  difficult  remain  to  be  solved. 
These  are  outlined  by  Professor  Clark  as  follows  : 

*<  There  are  three  ways,  all  now  well  known, 
in  which  a  trust  can  crush  an  efficient  competitor. 
The  rival  may  be  producing  goods  cheaply,  and 
he  may  be  the  man  who  normally  ought  to  sur- 
vive ;  and  yet  the  trust  may  ruin  him.  It  may 
make  use  of  the  'factors'  agreement,'  by  which 
it  gives  a  special  rebate  to  those  merchants  who 
handle  only  its  own  goods.  It  may  resort,  sec- 
ondly, to  the  local  cutting  of  prices,  whereby  the 
trust  enters  its  rival's  special  territory  and  sells 
goods  there  below  the  cost  of  producing  them, 
while  sustaining  itself  by  means  of  higher  prices 
charged  in  other  portions  of  its  field.  Again, 
the  trust  may  depend  on  the  cutting  of  the  price 
of  some  one  variety  of  goods  which  a  rival  pro- 
ducer makes,  in  order  to  ruin  him,  while  it  sus- 
tains itself  by  means  of  the  high  prices  which  it 
gets  for  goods  of  other  varieties.  These  three 
things  make  the  position  of  a  competitor  perilous. 


If  the  trust  were  prevented  from  resorting  to 
them,  competition,  real  or  potential,  would  not 
only  protect  the  public,  but  would  insure  to  it  a 
large  share  of  the  benefit  that  comes  from  econ- 
omies in  production.  Independent  mills  would 
continue  to  be  built,  and  would  be  equipped  with 
machinery  so  efficient  that  a  trust  would  have  to 
be  forever  on  the  alert  in  keeping  abreast  with 
them.  There  is  no  conceivable  condition  in 
which  both  consumers  and  laborers  would  find 
their  interests  so  well  guarded  as  one  in  which 
trusts  should  be  allowed  to  exist  without  let  or 
hindrance,  but  in  which  the  prices  of  their  goods 
should  be  forced  continually  downward  by  the 
necessity  for  meeting  actual  or  possible  rivalry." 

AN   APPEAL   TO    THE   COMMON   LAW. 

In  seeking  some  practicable  means  of  restrain- 
ing the  trusts,  Professor  Clark  does  not  place 
his  main  reliance  on  statutory  enactments. 

<  <  Where  statutes  are  the  only  reliance,  tech- 
nicalities are  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  and  lawyers 
secure  immunity  for  him.  The  most  efficient  ac- 
tion that  has  thus  far  been  taken  in  curbing  the 
power  of  trusts  has  been  taken  under  the  com- 
mon law.  It  forbids  monopoly,  and  there  is  no 
possible  danger  that  this  prohibition  will  ever  be 
abandoned.  To  tolerate  a  monopoly  in  private 
hands  is  to  vest  in  a  few  persons  the  power  to 
tax  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  this  will 
never  be  permitted.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
discover  what  is  a  monopoly  and  to  decide  what 
shall  be  done  with  it  where  it  is  identified.  At 
present  there  rests  upon  the  courts  the  duty  of 
determining  in  what  cases  a  monopoly  actually 
exists,  and  the  determination  has  its  difficulties. 
How  shall  a  monopolistic  corporation  be  defined  ? 
Is  it  the  only  corporation  from  which  an  article 
can  be  procured  ?  If  so,  there  are  scarcely  any 
such  monopolies  now  in  existence.  In  nearly 
every  industry  there  is  a  fringe  of  independent 
life  remaining.  The  trusts  take  the  center  of  the 
field  and  let  a  few  small  rivals  operate  on  the  out- 
skirts. If  these  are  in  the  trust's  power,  and  are 
compelled  to  do  its  bidding,  the  monopoly  is  es- 
sentially complete.  If,  then,  new  and  strong 
competitors  are  precluded  from  appearing,  the 
position  of  the  monopoly  is  secure.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  on  the  economic  side.  Just  here, 
therefore,  its  danger  on  the  legal  side  ought  to 
begin ;  for  it  is  the  banishing  not  merely  of  the 
actual,  but  of  the  potential,  competitor  that  makes 
it  a  monopoly.  If  the  law  will  take  it  effectively 
in  hand  at  the  point  where  competition  of  the 
potential  kind  ceases  to  restrain  it,  nothing  more 
is  needed.  Let  us,  then,  enforce  the  common 
law  as  it  stands." 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  October  Century  begins  with  an  article  on 
"  The  Practice  of  the  Law  In  New  York  "  by  the 
very  well  known  lawyer  and  New  Yorker,  ex-Jadge 
Henry  E.  Howland.  Mr.  Howland  says  there  are  7,755 
lawyers  in  New  York  City,  nnder  the  superrision  of 
74  judges.  Mr.  Howland  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  various  stages  in  the  career  of  a  modem  lawyer, 
beginning  with  the  long  training  in  college  and  law- 
school,  in  text-book  doctrine,  in  the  analysis  and  criti- 
cism of  reported  cases,  and  in  the  moot  court.  After  this 
training,  the  legal  apprentice  enters  some  large  firm,  and 
probably  receives  no  salary.  He  is  known  as  a  student, 
and  in  fact  it  requires  some  special  influence,  probably, 
to  get  him  even  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the 
outer  office.  He  does  legal  errand  work  of  various 
sorts,  and  finally  begins  to  receive  a  salary  of  ten  dol- 
lars a  week.  Then  he  becomes  a  higher  order  of  clerk, 
with  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  alertness  in  get- 
ting the  ear  of  the  judge  in  the  assignment  of  cases  on 
the  calendar.  In  the  meantime,  the  young  man  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Judge  Howland  says  that  in  a  busy 
office  a  young  lawyer  may  receive  $500  the  first  year 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  $1,000  the  second,  and 
thereafter  an  increase  of  $500  each  year  until  he  re- 
ceives $5,000  a  year.  "  This  is  a  large  return  for  one  in 
general  employ,  and  is  never  exceeded  until  a  man 
brings  in  his  own  business  and  receives  a  percentage  on 
it  or  becomes  a  member  of  the  firm.^' 

THE  MARQUIS  ITO. 

In  describing  "The  Men  of  New  Japan,"  Mary  Gay 
Humphreys  gives  some  remarkable  facts  regarding  the 
career  of  the  Marquis  Ito.  The  Marquis  Ito  as  a  very 
young  man  went  to  England  and  worked  his  way  in 
very  much  the  same  manner  we  see  valets,  butlers,  and 
waiters  from  Japan  working  their  way  in  America  now. 
In  Japan,  he  found  the  path  of  the  reformer  a  thorny  one. 
"Pursued  one  night  by  his  opponents,  he  fied  to  the 
home  of  a  dancing-girl.  The  fioors  of  Japanese  houses 
are  covered  with  mats  closely  fitted,  but  the  boards  of 
the  floor  beneath  are  left  loose,  that  the  air  may  pass 
through  and  keep  the  mats  dry.  The  quick-witted  girl 
lifted  a  mat  and  bade  the  young  Ito  hide  beneath  the 
floor.  Replacing  the  mat,  she  drew  her  brazier  of  coals 
over  it,  disposed  her  cushion,  and  when  the  pursuers 
entered  she  was  placidly  seated,  warming  her  hands 
over  the  coals.  They  searched  the  house,  and  dragged 
the  girl  about  the  room  by  her  hair  to  force  her  to  tell 
where  her  lover  was  hidden.  She  denied  all  knowledge, 
and  they,  not  believing  that  a  geisha  girl  would  remain 
faithful  when  her  hair  was  thus  pulled,  accepted  her 
statement  and  left  the  house.  The  faithful  girl  is  now 
the  Marchioness  Ito,  the  dignified  chdtelainc  of  Oiso.^' 


Mountains,  the  home  of  the  cliff-dwellers,  the  Zunis 
and  the  Navajoes.  In  going  along  the  mesa-top,  Mr. 
Prudden  says,  there  are  piles  of  hewn  stones  and  tim- 
ber-holes in  front  of  many  of  the  caves,  showing  that 
small  buildings  once  stood  there.  The  explorer  finds 
jars  and  bowls  in  the  recesses  of  the  caves,  and  there  . 
are  numbers  of  stone  axes,  arrow-heads,  and  pottery 
fragments  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  while  picture- 
writing  on  the  faces  of  the  rocks  is  plain  and  fre- 
quent. For  the  tourist  bent  on  studying  these  curi- 
ous relics  of  a  bygone  civilization,  the  little  old  Mexican 
town  of  Espaflola  is  the  best  stopping-place.  Decent 
accommodations  can  be  had  there,  and  teams  and  good 
guides  can  be  secured. 

THE  BIBTH  OP  THE  "NEW  PSTCHOLOGy.** 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
writes  on  "The  Now  Psychology,"  and  tells  about 
some  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  modem  laboratory 
methods  of  the  student  in  psychology.  President  Hall 
says  that  the  new  iisychology,  by  which  is  meant  that 
method  of  studying  the  science  which  involves  the 
means  of  actual  experiments  on  the  human  organism, 
began  with  the  work  of  the  scientist  E.  H.  Weber,  about 
seventy  years  ago.  This  able  scientist  found  that  in 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  and  in  the  lips  two  fine  com- 
pass-points could  be  felt  as  two  when  they  were  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  apart,  but  that  if  they 
were  nearer  they  seemed  to  be  one.  On  the  shoulder- 
blades  these  points  had  to  be  more  than  an  inch,  and 
occasionally  nearly  two  inches,  apart  before  they  were 
recognized  as  two,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
were  between  these  in  sensibility.  He  also  determined 
by  tedious  experiments  how  heavy  a  bit  of  pith  must 
be  in  order  to  be  just  felt  when  it  was  very  gently  laid 
on  the  skin  with  forceps,  and  here  too  found  great  dif- 
ferences in  different  parts  of  the  body.  After  repeat- 
ing these  experiments  for  more  than  twenty  years  on 
many  people,  he  published  an  epoch-making  article  on 
the  sense  of  touch,  in  184A,  and  began  the  new  science. 

A  quaint  and  attractive  feature  of  this  number  of 
Harper's  is  Mr.  Peter  NewelPs  comments  on  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland^''  illustrated  with  his  own 
drawings  of  Alice  and  her  adventures. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  October  number  seems  to  show  that  Harper^s 
Magazine  thinks  better  of  the  color  illustration 
in  its  present  development  than  do  its  contemporaries, 
as  there  are  several  further  features  which  avail  them- 
selves of  the  new  methods.  Mr.  T.  M.  Prudden  gives 
an  account  of  the  great  plateau  west  of  the  Rocky 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  Scribncr^s  there  is  a  fine  study  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell.  Mr. 
Brownell,  recognizing  that  when  Carlyle  died,  over 
twenty  years  ago,  he  already  belonged  to  the  past, 
still  thinks  that  the  current  neglect  of  the  old  hero- 
worshiper  can  scarcely  continue  indefinitely,  "for, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  about  it,  his  work  is  litera- 
ture. In  the  first  place,  its  style  must  be  preservative, 
as  style  always  is  in  a  very  considerable  degree.'* 
Secondly,  Mr.  Brownell  cannot  believe  that  such  a  sus- 
tained exposition  of  the  spiritual  forces  of  life  of  the 
world  can  become  permanently  eclipsed ;  and  finally, 
Carlyle's  genius  is  incontestable  and  of  incomparable 
power. 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  gives  some  incidents  of  the 
slums  observed  by  him  in  Chicago  while  he  was  work- 
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log  as  a  hand-truck  man  in  a  factory  at  11.50  per  day 
and  pajring  for  board  and  lodging  in  a  tenement  $4.2is 
a  week.  The  distressing  stories  he  tells  will  go  far 
toward  making  his  readers  agree  with  him  that  much 
of  the  worst  suffering  of  the  city  slums  is  all  the  worse 
for  its  needlessness. 

Mr.  £.  S.  Nadal  opens  the  magazine  with  a  spirited 
account  df  the  American  institution  of  the  agricultural 
fair,  and  especially  the  horse-fair  part  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  number  is 
the  first  paper  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt*s  account  of 
his  mountain -lion  hunting  in  northwest  Colorado, 
which  he  writes  of  under  the  title  **  With  the  Cougar 
Hounds.**  Some  remarkable  photographs  of  the  hunt- 
ing scenes,  and  even  of  the  mountain  lions  in  the  tops 
of  trees  to  which  they  have  been  driven,  add  much  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  recital.  Mr.  Roosevelt^s  own  schedule 
of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  cougars  killed  shows  that 
these  animals  varied  from  four  feet  eleven  inches  in 
length  to  eight  feet,  and  from  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in 
weight  to  over  two  hundred. 


M'CLURETS  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  October  McClure^s  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Kay  Stannard  Baker's  excellent  character  sketch 
of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Josiah  Flynt^s  article 
on  '*The  Tammany  Commandment"  for  quotation 
among  the  **  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

ELEPHANT  FARMING  IN  AFRICA. 

Mr.  William  S.  Cherry  gives  an  account  of  ^* Elephant 
Hunting  in  Africa,**  and  of  the  excitement  and  perils  of 
the  sport  and  his  own  particular  narrow  escapes.  Those 
who  are  not  particularly  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cherry's 
account  of  destroying  these  magnificent  beasts,  dra- 
matic as  he  makes  the  performance  in  the  story,  may 
be  interested  in  the  author's  project  for  elephant  farm- 
ing in  Central  Africa,  He  thinks  that  with  small  capital 
he  could  establish  an  elephant  ranch  in  Central  Africa 
as  easily  as  a  cattle  ranch  is  established  in  Texas,  and 
he  is  sure  it  would  be  profitable.  He  thinks  twenty 
young  elephants  could  be  caught  in  six  months,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  about  domesticating  them.  The 
elephant  calves  about  eighteen  months  old.  Just  large 
enough  to  be  independent  of  their  mothers,  are  the  most 
suitable  with  which  to  work.  Mr.  Cherry  says  he  could 
catch  as  many  of  these  as  he  wished.  The  calf  does  not 
know  how  to  use  the  proboscis,  which  for  some  time 
has  very  little  strength.  He  sucks  with  his  mouth. 
The  tusks  are  not  developed  till  later,  so  that  the  little 
beast  cannot  hurt  you  unless  he  butts  you  or  tramples 
on  you.  Mr.  Cherry  says  that  the  domestication  of  the 
elephant  in  Africa  is  the  only  thing  that  will  protect 
the  African  elephant  from  absolute  extinction,  for,  with 
horses  on  which  to  hunt  him,  the  elephant  is  doomed, 
and  horses  are  already  being  brought  into  the  elephant 
country  by  the  Arabs. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  October  Cosmopolitanj  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell 
asks,  in  his  title,  "Are  There  Two  Rudyard  Kip- 
lings  7"  and  begins  by  quoting  the  verses  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's latest  effort,  "The  Lesson,"  and  saying  that  if  we 
were  uninformed  we  should  probably  take  them  to  be 
the  hack-work  of  some  mere  ballad-maker  of  the  music 
JiaUa.   To  }ds.  Russell  Mr.  Kipling  is  throughout  "ihfi 


voice  of  the  Hooligan."  "Summing  up  the  work  of 
these  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Kipling  seems  easily 
the  foremost  figure  of  their  literature,  and  easily  the- 
most  sinister  an^  malign.  He  is  anomalous.  He  has- 
the  sense  of  laughter,  but  not  of  tears.  He  writes  about- 
men,  but  not  to  them." 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine- 
Workers  of  America,  presents  "The  Mine  Worker's 
Life  and  Aims,"  describes  the  details  of  the  miner's- 
work  and  home  hours,  the  struggle  by  the  union  for  its- 
objects,  and  draws  a  rather  dismal  picture  of  what  the- 
world  holds  for  the  man  who  digs  anthracite  coal.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  more  men  are  employed  in  the  mines 
than  are  required  to  produce  all  the  coal  which  is 
possible  for  our  nation  to  consume.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that,  with  an  enormous  export  trade,  the  men 
and  boys  that  work  in  the  mines  had  only  two  hun- 
dred days'  employment  last  year. 

Mr.  Rafford  Pyke  essays  the  subject  of  "  What  Men 
Like  in  Women,"  Mr.  George  Gibbs  describes  "The 
Daring  of  John  Paul  Jones,"  Lavinia  Hart  gives  a 
sketch  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  and  Lionel  Strachey  writes 
on  "The  Inefficiency  of  the  British  Officer."  His 
criticism  of  the  British  officer's  efficiency  is  in  the  large 
that  he  does  not  take  a  business  view  of  his  profession, 
as  does,  for  instance,  the  American  officer ;  that  fashion 
and  social  questions  hold  too  large  a  part  in  his  con- 
sideration of  his  career. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

*<  T^RANK  LESLIE'S"  for  October  opens  with  a 
r  readable  account  of  the  Texas  Rangers  by  Mr. 
Earl  Mayo.  Mr.  Mayo  considers  the  Rangers  the  mont 
efficient  police  force  in  the  world.  Yet  they  are  not  exact- 
ly policemen, — ^they  are  a  military  body  acting  directly 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  yet  their  work  is 
not  that  of  troopers.  They  enjoy  the  powers  of  civil 
peace  officers,  and  yet  they  are  neither  deputy  sheriffs 
nor  policemen.  They  are  set  apart  by  no  badge  or  uni* 
form  of  office.  The  field  of  their  activities  is  as  wide 
as  the  State  they  serve,  and  their  duties  are  bounded 
only  by  the  limits  of  possible  infractions  of  law  and 
order.  Take  a  city  policeman,  a  sheriff,  a  State  militia- 
man, and  a  United  States  trooper,  and  combine  their 
manifold  duties  in  one,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  work 
of  the  Texas  Ranger.  Mr.  Mayo  gives  some  wonderful 
examples  of  the  courage,  the  endurance,  the  marks- 
manship, and  the  devotion  of  this  curious  body  of 
officials.  Each  man  provides  his  own  horse  and  equip- 
ment, while  the  State  gives  him  arms,  ammunition,  and 
rations,  and  sixty  dollars  a  month.  The  Rangers  are  a 
body  of  picked  men— adventurous  spirits  who  undei^ 
take  their  dangerous  calling  for  the  love  of  it.  They 
consist  of  ex-cow-punchers,  Indian  scouts,  and  glides, 
and  some  of  them  are  college  men  from  the  East  who 
have  shown  that  they  could  and  would  fight  and  were 
capable  of  spending  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  saddle. 

A  NEW  HIGH  EXPLOSIVE. 

Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  the  famous  inventor  of  smoke- 
less powder,  gives  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  last, 
and  what  he  considers  his  greatest,  invention,— maxim- 
ite,  a  high  explosive  that  has  just  been  adopted  b3'  the 
United  States  Government.  Maximite  has  the  wonder- 
ful properties  combined  with  powerful  explosive  power 
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which  allow  it  to  be  mplded  and  cast  into  shells,  and 
which  prevent  it  from^ezploding  from  the  severest  im- 
pact. A  projectile  filled  with  mazimite  can  be  fired 
right  through  an  armor  plate  and  will  not  explode 
unless  the  proper  fuse  is  used.  Melted  cast  iron  can  be 
poured  upon  a  mass  of  the  explosive  without  danger. 
Thus,  a  shell  loaded  with  maximite  can  be  thrown 
through  the  thickest  armor  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  to  ex- 
plode inside  the'  ship.  Mr.  Maxim  says  that  the  new 
developments  in  naval  warfare  mean  positively  that 
the  ponderous  battleship  must  go  and  be  replaced  by 
the  small,  swift  torpedo  boat,  or  torpedo  gunboat  and 
cruiser,  and  practically  unarmored,  as  no  protection 
whatever  can  avail  against  such  missiles. 


wives,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  less  money  lost,  and 
there  would  be  thousands  fewer  pinched  families  in  the 
world.'* 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  October  Ladieff  Home  Jowmal  there  are  some 
capital  anecdotes  of  James  A.  MacNeill  Whistler, 
in  the  "  Untold  Stories  of  an  Eccentric  Man,"  by  Lillian 
B.  Grifiln.  The  artist's  appearance  at  his  first  teaching 
lesson  is  desribed  as  follows:  **At  11  o'clock  came  a 
gentle  knock  on  the  studio  door,  and  in  response  to 
Madame  Viti's  'Entr6,'  a  small  man,  clad  in  a  long 
Prince  Albert  coat  and  a  student's  tall  hat,  appeared. 
He  nodded  to  the  class,  placed  his  stick  in  a  comer,  and 
very  leisurely  proceeded  to  remove  his  hat  and  a  pair  of 
black  gloves.  He  was  as  calm  as  if  he  had  spent  his  life 
in  a  classroom.  He  was  much  shorter  than  the  average 
of  his  pupils.  He  wore  a  white  turn-down  collar,  and 
for  a  necktie  he  had  a  strip  of  two-inch  black  ribbon 
that  had  been  cut  through  the  center.  The  edges  were 
raveled,  and  the  ends  hung  half-way  to  his  waist.  His 
famous  white  lock,  which  is  two  inches  from  his  fore- 
head and  directly  over  his  right  eye,  was  tied  up  with  a 
jaunty  little  bow  of  narrow  black  ribbon.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  man  was  grotesque  and  suggestive  of  cari- 
cature, but  the  face  was  strong,  masterly,  and  fine  of 
feature.  It  revealed  no  trace  of  the  Whistler  best 
known  to  the  public.  His  expression  was  slightly  mel- 
ancholy, but  keen,  active,  and  changeable.  Above  all, 
his  face  was  serious— spiritually  serious  and  intently 
full  of  purpose.  He  was  afterward  described  by  one  of 
his  pupils  as  'a  clean,  neat  little  old  gentleman  with  a 
quiet,  gentle  manner.' " 

In  the  course  of  some  shrewd  and  kindly  advice  "  To 
a  Young  Man  About  to  Marry,"  Mr.  Bok,  the  editor, 
advances  the  opinion  that  a  man  is  pretty  apt  to  come 
out  all  right  by  intrusting  his  income  entirely  to  his 
wife.  **A  man,  when  it  comes  to  money  matters,  is 
generally  one  of  two  things :  he  is  either  penurious  or 
he  is  extravagant.  The  happy  medium  is  far  more 
often  found  with  women  than  with  men.  Women  may 
not  know  quite  so  much  about  the  technique  of  finan- 
cing, but  I  have  noticed  that  where  there  is  any  saving 
of  money  to  be  done  in  a  household,  it  is  generally  the 
woman  who  is  asked  to  do  the  saving,  and  it  is  she  who 
does  it— and  does  it  often,  too,  while  the  husband  keeps 
on  spending.  There  are,  of  course,  impossible  women 
just  as  there  are  impossible  men,  and  I  think  that  prob- 
ably if  a  close  census  were  taken  we  should  find  as 
many  of  one  as  of  the  other.  The  fools  in  this  world 
are  about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  But  take 
women  as  a  sex,  and  the  normal,  womanly  woman  in 
particular,  a  husband's  money  is  pretty  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  wife  who  loves  him.  If  men  never  took 
any  greater  chances  than  to  give  what  they  earn  to  their 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  LiyptiicotVs  the  complete  novel  of 
the  month  is  "  The  Anvil,"  by  R.  V.  Risley. 

There  is  a  reminiscent  article  by  Anne  H.  Wharton 
entitled  **  Petticoat  Politics,"  in  which  she  tells  of  the 
efforts  of  President  Jackson  to  make  Washington 
society  accept  Mrs.  Eaton,  the  wife  of  Jackson's  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  formerly  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
tavern-keeper.  The  writer  thinks  Jackson's  attempt  to 
command  a  place  for  Mrs.  Eaton  among  the  decorous 
and  well-bred  women  of  the  official  circles  of  Washing- 
ton was  certainly  arbitrary  and  ill-judged.  There  is 
an  account,  too,  of  Jackson's  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Robards,  when  Jackson  had  heard  of  her  divorce  from 
her  husband,  but  really  before  it  had  been  granted. 
The  story  is  told  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  breaking  her  heart 
and  dying  over  some  gossip  about  herself,  casually 
overheard,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  she  would  be  a 
great  handicap  to  the  President's  career  on  account  of 
the  questionable  divorce  and  marriage. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  contributes  a  very  pleasant  essay 
on  **  Titled  Authors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  in 
which  he  esteems  Horace  Walpole  the  most  illustrious 
of  them  all. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  WoTld'8  Work  for  October,  Mr.  William  E. 
Smythe,  author  of  *'  The  Conquest  of  Arid  Amer- 
ica," describes  the  reclaiming  of  the  salt  desert  in  the 
extreme  Southwest,  under  the  title  '*  The  Blooming  of 
a  Sahara."  He  thinks  the  valleys  traversed  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  its  tributaries  will  constitute  the  future 
power  of  the  Southwest,  and  that  cheap  power  and  irri- 
gation will  bring  into  existence  towns,  manufactories, 
and  a  dense  agricultural  population  where  there  is  now 
a  desert.  Grovernment  measurements  show  that  at  its 
lowest  stage  the  Colorado  River  carries  water  enough 
to  irrigate  eight  million  acres,  and  that  only  about 
three  million  acres  are  so  situated  as  to  be  susceptible 
of  irrigation  by  gravity. 

GBTTma  AT  THE  ANDES'  WEALTH. 

Mr.  C.  Lockhart  tells  of  the  beginning  in  opening  the 
riches  of  the  Andes,  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in 
Ecuador  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  the  land  where  the 
Incas  had  their  wealth.  Greneral  Alfaro,  the  President 
of  Ecuador,  realized  that  only  an  American  could  build 
this  road,  and  his  minister  to  the  United  States  obtained 
the  services  of  Mr.  Archer  Harman,  the  son  of  a  Con- 
federate officer  and  a  railroad  contractor,  intimate  with 
the  difficulties  of  mountain  railroad  work.  Mr.  Har- 
man not  only  started  the  railroad  along,  but  he  financed 
it  in  London,  and  he  placed  Ecuador  on  a  gold  basis. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  took  the  field  with  Alfaro's 
generals,  and  helped  defeat  the  Colombians  who  had 
invaded  the  country.  The  entire  railroad  line  from 
Quito  to  the  coast  will  be  finished  by  July  1,  1902.  The 
coast  district  already  tapped  now  furnishes  40  per  cent, 
of  the  chocolate  of  the  world,  and  there  is  magnificent 
prospect  for  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  On  the 
high  plains  about  Quito  a  fertile  ground  and  cattle 
country  exists.     In  the  south,  there  are  magnificent 
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veins  of  gold ;  in  the  north,  enormons  quantities  of  sil- 
ver, and  in  the  east  of  Ecuador,  great  tracts  of  rubber 
forest  untouched  except  for  what  the  Indians  bring  out 
on  their  hunts. 

BUSSIA'S  DANGER. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  writing  on  **  Russia  as  a  Great 
World  Power,'^  thinks  that  there  are  signs  that  the 
English  democracy  is  slowly  feeling  its  way  to  a  thor- 
ough understanding  with  Russia  on  all  points  where 
their  interests  seem  to  clash.  The  importance  of  this  to 
Russia  is  expressed  in  his  opinion  that  alliance  to-day 
between  England,  Germany,  and  Japan  would  thwart 
alllbhat  Russia  has  striven  for  since  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  would  bring  her  internal  affairs  to  unexam- 
pled ruin,  and  cut  her  off  for  centuries  from  the  warm 
seas.  Such  an  alliance,  however,  Mr.  Brooks  thinks 
wildly  improbable. 

Mr.  Earl  Mayo  shows  the  value  of  good  roads  as  a  pub- 
lic investment,  Irene  M.  Ashley  makes  a  report  on 
** Child  Labor  in  Southern  Cotton  Mills'*  as  a  result  of 
a  personal  investigation,  and  R.  E.  Phillips  writes  of 
the  Geft>rge  Junior  Republic,  under  the  title  "  The  Art 
of  Saving  Character." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  September  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can we  have  selected  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  BoutelPs 
paper  on  the  Rush-Bagot  Convention  for  review  and 
quotation  in  our  department  of  **  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month." 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith's  analysis  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  England  leaves  little  ground  for  hope  on  the 
part  of  British  Liberalism.  Not  only  have  the  Liberals, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  suffered  from  the  influence  of  the  war  fever  in  the 
country,  but  the  growth  of  the  imperial  idea  seems  to 
point  to  increased  Tory  inflaencein  every  branch  of  the 
government.  The  question  on  which  the  Liberal  party, 
in  Professor  Smith's  opinion,  is  most  likely  again  to 
form  a  front  and  advance  is  that  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  state  church. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

Mr.  Ho  Tow,  Chinese  consul-general  to  the  United 
States,  writes  a  searching  criticism  of  the  Chinese-ex- 
clusion laws,  which  have  now  been  on  the  statute-books 
of  the  United  States  for  twenty  years.  In  concluding 
this  criticism,  he  says  : 

**  America  cannot  fight  China's  people  and  enjoy  those 
benefits  which  can  only  arise  through  peace  and  good 
feeling.  Even  now,  the  class  of  Chinese  who  could  con- 
fer most  advantage  on  America  and  our  country  by 
coming  to  the  United  States  never  thinks  of  coming. 
This  class  recoils  from  the  thought  of  subjecting  itself 
to  the  insult  and  imprisonment  which  are  inflicted  upon 
every  Chinese  person  seeking  entrance  to  the  United 
States  under  the  exclusion  laws.  Only  a  few  returning 
laborers  and  a  handful  of  merchants  of  the  poorer  class 
ever  try  to  enter  the  United  States.  America  has  cut 
away  from  herself  a  nation  which  by  simple  justice  and 
fairness  of  treatment  she  might  mold  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage. This  cutting  off  has  been  done,  and  is  now 
being  done,  in  blind  ignorance,  under  the  erroneous  be- 
lief that  it  is  beneflting  the  people  it  is  most  seriously 
harming." 


BUSSIA  AND  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

No  less  a  personage  than  his  excellency  Constantin 
Pobiedonostseff,  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia, 
comes  to  the  defense  of  his  country  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  this  number  of  the  North  American  as  a 
reply  to  Prince  Kropotkin's  recent  attack  on  the  Rus- 
sian system  of  public  education.  In  this  article  the 
contention  is  made  that  Kropotkin  wrote  without 
knowledge  of  the  village^lergy  schools— institutions 
which  either  did  not  exist  at  all  in  Kropotkin's  time,  or, 
if  they  existed,  were  generally  neglected.  Under  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.,  these  schools  were  placed  on  a 
new  footing  and  grew  rapidly,  so  that  they  are  now 
described  as  the  most  serviceable  schools  in  Russia. 

ENGLAND'S  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

In  an  exceptionally  well-informed  and  instructive 
article  on*' The  Public  Debt  of  Great  Britain,"  Mr. 
Harold  Cox  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  com- 
parative burden  of  the  national  debt  on  the  British 
people  at  different  periods : 

Annual  charge 
per  head  of 
population. 

8.  d. 

1768,  end  of  Seven  Years' War 9  7 

1784,endof  American  War  of  Independence.....  U  8 

1816,  end  of  Napoleonic  wars 84   8 

1870,  after  prolonged  peace ifi  9 

1900,  at  beginning  of  South  African  war 9  0 

The  yield  of  the  income  tax  has  increased  nearly 
threefold  since  1815,  partly  through  the  growth  in  the 
size  of  large  incomes,  and  still  more  through  the  in- 
creased number  of  moderate  incomes.  Assuming  that 
the  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  working  classes 
has  been  as  great  as  that  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  Mr. 
Cox  estimates  that  the  average  income  has  nearly 
trebled  since  1815. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  number  opens  with  a  hitherto  unpublished  essay 
on  Shakespeare  by  Victor  Hugo.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley 
writes  on  **  The  Phantom  Fortress  of  Christian  Science,'* 
the  Princess  Ysenburg  on  "  Reform  in  Woman's  Dress," 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  on  **Some  Anomalies  of  the 
Short  Story." 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly  there  is  an  un- 
usually well-informed  article  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker 
on  the  remarkable  manipulation  of  the  securities  of 
the  corporations  controlling  the  lighting  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  New  York  City,  and  we  have  quoted 
from  this  in  another  department. 

WILL  KEOROES  VOTE  IN  THE  SOUTH? 

The  October  number  opens  with  an  editorial  article 
on  ''Reconstruction  and  Disfranchisement,"  which 
takes  the  view  that  the  South  should  be  and  is  being 
left  to  herself  in  her  settlement  of  the  race  question, 
that  she  must  learn  by  open  blunders,  and  that  there 
is  gn*ound  for  confidence  that  she  will  yet  come  out  of 
the  problem  with  honor  and  success  when  thrown  upon 
her  own  responsibility  and  freed  from  jealous  fear  of 
Northern  interference.  The  AtJ€intic  Monthly  does 
not  think  the  South  will  permanently  refuse  the  ballot 
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to  colored  men  of  edacation  and  property  who  have  at- 
tested their  value  to  the  community. 

THE  EXCUSE  OF  BLAYEBY. 

Mr.  William  A.  Dunning  heads  his  discussion  of  the 
same  subject  ^*  The  Undoing  of  Reconstruction,"  and 
he  notes  the  recent  constitutional  amendments  of  vari- 
ous States  in  the  South  which  have  made  the  political 
equality  of  the  negro  extinct  in  law,  as  it  has  long  been 
in  fact.  He  calls  to  our  attention  the  idea  of  Jefferson, 
Clay,  and  Lincoln,  that  much  more  would  be  needed 
than  abolition  and  negro  suffrage  to  remove  the  last 
drag  on  our  national  progress  ;  that  the  ultimate  root 
of  the  trouble  in  the  South  has  been,  not  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  but  the  coexistence  in  the  one  society 
of  two  races  so  distinct  in  characteristics  as  to  render 
coalescence  impossible  ;  that  slavery  has  been  a  moduB 
Vivendi  through  which  social  life  was  possible,  and 
that  after  its  disappearance  its  place  must  be  taken  by 
some  set  of  conditions  which,  as  more  humane  and 
beneficent  in  accidents,  must  in  essence  express  the 
same  fact  of  racial  inequality. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor's  review  of  " The  Commer- 
cial Position  of  the  British  Empire,"  which  opens 
the  September  Forum,  the  external  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  is  compared  with  that  of  each 
of  her  three  greatest  competitors,  as  follows : 


British  Empire. 
United  States  . . 

Qermany , 

France 


Imports. 


£811.678,209 
194,006.000 
277,823.350 
176,341,200 


Exports. 


£660,390,363 
332,980,000 
220,716.650 
163,121,280 


Total. 


£1,472,077.572 
527,885.000 
498,540,000 
338,462,480 


CHILD  STUDY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  writes  on  *'The  Ideal 
School  as  Based  on  Child  Study.''  The  teachers  in  our 
secondary  schools,  says  Dr.  Hall,  must  teach  more  and 
know  more.  Secondary  teachers  in  Europe  are  mostly 
doctors  of  philosophy.  **If  we  could  move  many  uni- 
versity professors  to  the  college,  many  college  profes- 
sors to  the  high  school,  many  high-school  teachers  to 
the  grammar  school,  and  some  grammar-school  teach- 
ers, with  at  least  a  sprinkling  of  college  graduates,  into 
the  kindergarten,  it  would  do  much.  In  the  German 
and  the  French  school,  the  teacher  is  one  who  knows  a 
£^at  deal  about  this  subject  and  is  nearer  to  original 
sources;  who  tells  the  great  truths  of  the  sciences 
almost  like  stories;  and  who  does  not  affect  the  airs 
and  methods  of  the  university  professor.  Very  many 
secondary  teachers  are  masters  and  authorities.  Here, 
xnost  of  our  university  pedagogy  is  a  mere  device  for  so 
influencing  high-school  principals  and  teachers  as  to 
correlate  curricula,  in  order  to  corral  in  students,  and 
little  interest  is  taken  in  the  grammar  grades,  and 
none  in  the  kindergarten." 

A  MODEL  PACTOBT  TOWN. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  has  discovered  in  Pelzer, 
S.  C,  "  the  model  factory  town  of  the  South."  In  Pelzer 
there  are  about  one  thousand  dwellings,  averaging 
four  rooms  each,  and  rented  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a 
room  per  month. 

**£ach  little  home  has  its  allotted  garden  space  for 


flowers  and  vegetables,  besides  the  use  of  the  common 
meadow  land  for  pasturing  cows  free  of  charge.  Water 
is  supplied  to  every  dwelling,  and  all  sanitary  as  well 
as  street  work  is  carried  on  at  the  company's  expense. 
Consequently,  the  entire  town,  from  end  to  end,  is  as 
tidy  and  tasteful  as  a  good  housewife's  guest-chamber." 
The  town  boasts  of  excellent  graded  schools,  and  the 
factory  company  has  provided  a  *' Lyceum,"  containing 
a  circulating  library,  lecture  hall,  etc.,  the  privileges  of 
which  are  free  to  all  residents. 

CUBAN  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Regarding  the  experiment  of  independent  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  by  Cubans,  Mr.  Edmond  Wood  makes  the 
following  gloomy  predictions  : 

**The  revenues  will  decrease  and  expenses  will  in- 
crease ;  projected  improvements,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  country,  will  languish  ; 
schools  will  be  neglected ;  sanitary  measures  will  not  be 
intelligently  prosecuted;  and  the  country  will  retro- 
grade." 

All  these  grave  results  are  threatened,  even  apart 
from  the  danger  of  such  revolutions  as  have  repeatedly 
visited  the  Latin- American  republics  and  Central  and 
South  America. 

FINLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  autocratic  action  of  the  Russian  Grovemment  in 
Finland  has  already,  according  to  Mr.  Eugene  Lime- 
dorfer,  produced  disastrous  results  in  the  province, 
Finnish  industry  and  agriculture  have  suffered  severely. 
The  taking  of  young  men  out  of  the  population  for  mili- 
tary service  has  undermined  the  country's  prosperity. 
There  are  not  enough  men  left  to  till  the  soil.  The  peo- 
ple are  actually  at  times  in  distress  from  hunger — *^a 
condition  which  was  totally  unknown  as  long  as  the 
country  was  self-governing  or  was  a  part  of  Sweden,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  crops  have  failed  occasionally." 

THE  GERMAN  TARIFF  PROPOSALS. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  German  agricultural 
conditions,  Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  concludes  that  the 
new  tariff  regulations  proposed  by  the  Reichsrath  can 
do  very  little  injury  to  American  interests,  but  that 
they  threaten  a  most  cruel  infliction  on  the  Gi^rman 
people  themselves— all  for  the  sole  benefit  of  800,000 
German  landholders. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Gen.  Den  Beer  Poortugael,  of  the  Netherlands,  writes 
on  "England,  Portugal,  and  the  South  African  Re- 
publics ;"  Sir  John  G.  Bourinot  on  "Royal  Visits  to 
Canada,"  Karl  Blind  on  "English  Neglect  of  Old 
Indian  Poetry,"  Prof.  Peter  T.  Austen  on  "The  Utili- 
zation of  Waste,"  Mr.  F.  W.  Clarke  on  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  American  University,"  Mr.  George  A. 
Thacher  on  "The  Southern  Problem,"  and  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Burton  on  "The  Essay  as  Mood  and  Form." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  September -4rena,  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Will  writes 
on  "  A  Menace  to  Freedom :  The  College  Trust." 
Professor  Will  cites  several  instances  of  the  dismissal 
of  professors  from  American  college  and  university  fac- 
ulties as  an  alleged  result  of  their  economic  teachings. 
Professor  Will  deduces  from  these  cases  of  the  apparent 
abridgment  of  academic  freedom  the  inference  thrtt 
American  wealth  is  seeking  to  control  higher  educa- 
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tion.  This  control  may  be  exercised,  he  conceives,  in 
three  ways.:  Institutions  may  be  construct-ed  wholly  by 
the  gifts  of  millionaires ;  or  the  small  colleges  already 
existing  may  be  aided  by  some  millionaires,  in  which 
case  the  gratitude  and  business  sense  of  the  institutions 
may  be  counted  on  "to  refrain  from  biting  the  hand 
that  feeds  them  ; "  or,  in  the  third  place,  the  State  edu- 
cational institutions  may  be  controlled  by  the  same  in- 
fluences, although  Professor  Will  does  not  make  it  clear 
how  this  latter  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  conclud- 
ing his  article.  Professor  Will  calls  upon  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  education  to  unite  on  one  institution  and 
make  it  for  the  modern  social  movement  what  Oberlin 
was  for  the  antislavery  movement. 

POLITICAL  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons  continues  his  instructive  series 
of  articles  on  the  political  progress  of  the  last  century. 
His  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  1800  and  those  of 
1900  is  most  impressive.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  are  now  the  only  absolute  rulers  in  Europe  ; 
all  others  are  constitutional,  with  the  fundamental 
powers  of  legislation  and  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Throughout  the  Americas,  Australia,  and  civil- 
ized Europe,  manhood  suffrage  is  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment, with  varying  provisions  in  respect  to  age,  resi- 
dence, criminality,  etc.,  to  guard  the  ballot  against  the 
lack  of  due  intelligence,  character,  and  interest. 
Women  have  secured  the  full  suffrage  in  four  of  our 
States,  and  in  New  Zealand,  West  Australia,  South 
Australia,  Madras,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Partial 
suffrage  has  been  accorded  them  in  twenty-six  of  our 
States  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  Professor  Par- 
sons estimates-  the  area  of  countries  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  woman  suffrage  has  been  recognized  in  the  last 
thirty  years  at  about  twenty  million  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  about  four  hundred  millions, — roughly, 
one-third  of  the  world  (two-flf ths  of  the  land  area  and 
four-fifths  of  the  population).  Much  progress  is  also  to  be 
noted  in  perfecting  the  methods  and  machinery  of  popu- 
lar government, — the  Australian  ballot,  civil-service  re- 
form, proportional  representation  in  Belgium  and  Swit>- 
zerland,  direct  legislation  in  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States,  direct  nominations  by  petition  or  by  primary 
election,  preferential  voting,  corrupt  practices  acts,  the 
automatic  ballot,  provisions  against  special  legislation 
and  for  municipal  liberty,  home-made  charters,  etc 

JOHN  LAW  AND  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Wood  draws  a  parallel  between  John 
Law,  the  financier  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  the  financier  of  the  twentieth.  The 
general  similarity  between  the  financial  schemes  of 
Law,  culminating  in  the  **  Mississippi  Bubble,''  and  the 
financial  exploitation  of  the  present  day  is  pointed  out : 
and  Mr.  Wood  asserts  that  the  same  methods  employed 
by  Law  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  ago,  if  em- 
ployed to-day,  would  have  produced  the  same  result  as 
that  accomplished  by  Mr.  Morgan  ;  or,  possibly  as  a 
more  fortunate  manner  of  expressing  it,  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Morgan  would  have  produced  the  same  result 
as  Law's.  Overcapitalization  might  be  charged  as  a 
primary  cause  of  Law's  failure.  "John  Law,  before 
the  bursting  of  the  Bubble,  had  accomplished  in  the 
financial  world  of  1719  substantially  what  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  has  in  that  of  1901.  Will  the  parallel  stop 
there?" 


THE  LATE  JAMES  A.  HEBKB. 

** James  A.  Heme:  Actor,  Dramatist*  and  Man,"  la 
the  subject  of  articles  by  Hamlin  Garland,  J.  J.  Enne- 
king,  and  B.  O.  Flower.  Mr.  Garland  summarijEes  Mr. 
Heme's  characteristics  as  a  dramatist  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  contribution  :  "  As  an  actor,  he  loved 
all  quaintly  humorous,  unconsciously  self-sacrificing 
characters— just  as  in  life  the  cause  of  a  self- immolating 
reformer  like  Henry  Greorge  appealed  to  him  with  re- 
generative power.  His  humanitarian  enthusiasm  and 
his  plays,  'Shore  Acres'  and  'Margaret  Fleming,'  ex- 
pressed the  man  as  I  knew  him.  He  made  himself  a 
national  force  in  our  drama,  and  the  best  of  his  teach- 
ing has  already  entered  into  the  stage-craft  of  our  day." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hawley  writes  on  "The  Single  Tax  as  a 
Happy  Medium,"  Mr.  Frank  Exline  on  '*Law  and 
Liberty,"  and  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  in  her  series  of 
papers  on  '*  The  Criminal  Negro,"  discusses  childhood 
infiuences.  The  opening  article  of  the  number  is  a  lec- 
ture by  Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  entitled  "The  Recov- 
ery of  Jesus  from  Christianity." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  number  of  Gunton'8  has  an  inter- 
esting discussion  by  Dr.  Van  Buren  Denslow  of 
the  question  "Is  'America'  a  Native  or  an  Imported 
Name?"  Dr.  Denslow  summarizes  three  attempts 
made,  respectively,  by  Prof.  Jules  Maroon,  in  1875; 
Lambert,  in  1888,  and  de  St.  Bris,  in  1888,  to  prove  that 
the  name  was  not  derived  from  Vespucius.  Dr.  Dens- 
low rightly  holds  that  the  question  should  be  author- 
itatively settled,  and  that  the  United  States  of  America 
might  well  join  with  the  other  American  powers  of  the 
three  continents  in  appointing  a  commission  of  histor- 
ical, ethnological,  and  linguistic  experts  to  determine 
it.  Inasmuch  as  the  question  has  to  be  yearly  brought 
before  fifty  millions  of  youth  in  schools  on  three  conti- 
nents, it  is  important  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  should 
be  ascertained. 

THE  COFFEE-HOUSE  PLAN. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence  Sweetser  makes  an  interesting 
proposition  looking  to  the  supply  of  some  adequate 
substitute  for  a  saloon  in  our  large  cities.  He  has 
found  that  the  coffee-house  is  a  success  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed 
here.   The  coffee-house,  in  his  opinion,  should  contain  : 

"  1.  A  restaurant,  where  wholesome  and  well-oooked 
food  at  a  cheap  rate  may  be  obtained  at  all  hours. 

"  3.  A  reading-room  and  smoking-room,  supplied  with 
the  latest  magazines,  newspapers,  comic  and  illustrated 
weeklies,  with  sufficiently  stringent  rules  to  insure  mod- 
erately good  behavior. 

"8.  A  room  for  billiards  and  pool  with  careful  saper- 
vision  for  the  prevention  of  gambling. 

"  4.  A  large  hall,  which  could  be  used  for  lectures  or 
as  a  meeting-room  for  religious  services  on  Sunday. 

M5.  And  last,  but  not  least,  as  '  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,'  hot  and  cold  baths  should  be  provided  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate." 

He  would  have  these  coffee-houses  located  in  the 
poorest  districts,  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

CORPORATIONS  IN  POUTIC8. 

In  an  unsigned  article  on  "Inflaenoe  of  Corpora- 
ttons  on  Gtovemment,"  the  point  is  made  that  the 
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pernicious  influence  o{  corpDTfttions  in  politics  does  not 
arise  from  the  interest  of  large  corporations  to  control 
the  government,  but  from  the  interest  of  corrupt  and 
degenerate  politicians  to  control  large  corporations. 
The  sums  paid  by  the  large  corporations  to  the  modem 
syndicated  lobby,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  **  bosses," 
are  paid,  not  because  the  corporations  need  legislation 
or  because  they  want  to  control  the  Government,  but 
simply  for  protection  against  disastrous  legislation 
which  would  injure  their  business.  Many  corporations 
which  are  blackmailed  by  the  lobbyists  would  regard 
it  as  a  great  blessing  to  be  entirely  free  from  politics 
and  entangling  relations  with  the  Government.  The 
remedy  is  to  be  found,  then,  in  purifying  the  machin- 
ery of  our  politics.  "Take  from  the  boss  the  power  to 
blackmail  the  corporation,  and  the  corporation  will 
gladly  disappear  from  politics.  Deprive  the  boss  of 
the  power  to  deliver  legislation,  and  the  corporation 
will  cease  to  pay  him  for  political  protection.**  The 
writer  would  eliminate  the  boss  from  politics  by  estab- 
lishing direct  nominations  by  the  people. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  leading  literary  essay  of  the  International 
Monthly  for  September  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  the  brilliant  critic,  on  "The  Historic  Place  of 
Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy."  In  concluding  his  esti- 
mate of  these  distinguished  contemporary  novelists, 
Mr.  Gosse  remarks :  **  By  dint  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  these  two  great  imaginative  writers  have  ap- 
proached life,  something  harmonious  and  stately  has 
transferred  itself  to  their  pages.  In  Mr.  Meredith  it  is 
the  sparkle  and  rhythm  of  a  divine  and  incommunicable 
grace,  the  melodious  movement  of  a  dancer.  In  Mr. 
Hardy  it  is  the  impressive  solidity,  the  suffusion,  the 
strength,  the  fullness  of  color  in  a  solemn  landscape. 
But  the  more  we  reflect  the  less  can  we  trace  a  resem- 
blance between  two  authors  whose  main  point  of  kin- 
ship is  their  sincerity  and  their  priestly  adhesion  to  all 
that  is  best  in  the  traditional  ritual  of  letters." 

THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  LB  CONTE. 

Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  University,  who  was 
a  pupil  many  years  ago  of  Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the 
University  of  California,  offers  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  former  teacher  and  friend.  In  those 
days  Professor  IjC  Conte's  university  lectures  treated, 
in  an  elementary  way,  of  botany,  zoology,  and  geology 
in  succession.  The  professor  had  to  work  without  as- 
sistants, and  laboratory  and  field  work  were  not  then 
recognized  parts  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  col- 
lege courses  in  these  departments.  "But  what  the 
courses  lacked  in  thoroughness,*'  says  Professor  Royce, 
"they  made  up,  so  far  as  that  was  at  all  possible,  in 
philoM)phical  spirit,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  the  before- 
mentioned  architectural  and  artistic  skill  of  exposition, 
in.  depth  of  insight  into  problems^  in  a  desire  to  give 
our  minds  true  freedom,  and,  finally,  in  attention  to 
what  Le  Conte  himself  recognized  as  the  Logic  of  Sci- 
ence. Upon  this  last  aspect  of  his  topic,  Ijc  Conte  laid 
no  little  stress.  We  were  certain,  he  told  us,  to  forget 
in  later  years  most  of  what  he  said.  He  hoped  and 
desired  that  we  should  not  wholly  forget  the  method 
of  work.  ...  In  no  one  else  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
personal  contact  have  I  ever  found  the  same  union  of 
the  love  of  details  with  the  success  in  an  artistically 
be»iutiful  oral  presentation,  in  elementary  lectures,  of 


what  he  conceived  to  be  their  system.'  Many  as  fasci- 
nating lecturers  you  may  find,  but  such  are  seldom  as 
thorough  workers  as  he  was.  Many  more  productive 
men  of  science  exist,  but  few  of  them  are  as  much  art- 
ists as  was  Le  Conte.** 

THE  DANGER  OF  PRO-FOREIGN  SYMPATHIES  IN  CHINA. 

The  Baroness  von  Heyking,  writing  on  **  Diplomatic 
Life  in  Peking,**  says:  ** Neither  Li  Hung  Chang  nor 
any  of  the  other  members  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  ever 
returned  the  compliment  of  asking  one  of  us  to  their 
houses.  None  of  them  has  an  establishment  for  enter- 
taining foreigners,  and  as  there  Is  not  one  of  the  princes 
or  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  ministers  or  the  other  high  offi- 
cials at  Peking  who  knows  a  single  word  of  a  European 
language,  they  probably  shun  as  much  as  we  do  the 
occasions  of  meeting  us  and  of  having  to  exchange  in- 
sipid remarks  by  the  help  of  interpreters.  Besides,  they 
always  dread  being  denounced  to  the  highest  authority 
of  the  land  as  pro-foreign  and  dangerous,  which  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  if  they  associate  much  with  members  of 
the  various  legations.  Chinese  officials  who  may  have 
kindly  received  and  entertained  foreign  ministers  at 
their  homes  in  Shanghai  or  in  the  different  Yang*  tee 
ports,  will  carefully  avoid  calling  at  the  legations  if 
ever  they  come  to  Peking— so  afraid  are  they  that  a  false 
construction  might  be  put  on  so  natural  an  action.** 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  John  Le  Farge  writes  on  *'Art  and  Artists,** 
Prof.  James  Sully  on  '*  The  Laughter  of  Savages,**  M. 
Anatole  Le  Braz  on  *^  The  Popular  Drama  in  Brittany,** 
Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  on  *^  English  Painting  and  French,** 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Williams  on  '*The  Bases  of  Chinese 
Society.**  

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  Contemporary  Review  for  Septemlier  we 
have  quoted  elsewhere  M.  de  Bloch*H  "  Wars  of 
the  Future**  and  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis*  "Genius  of  Rus- 
sia.** The  other  articles  are  of  equal  interest,  but  not 
easily  quotable.  "Vernon  Lee**  writes  on  "Art  and 
Usefulness.**  Ada  Cone  has  a  paper  of  severe  criticism 
entitled  "  The  Art  Problem  in  the  United  States.*'  Her 
article  is  a  polemic  against  the  prevalent  American  and 
British  servility  to  French  ideas  in  art.  French  art, 
she  maintains,  has  been  dead  for  three  centuries.  It  is 
no  longer  creative,  but  imitative  and  false. 

"  The  United  States  have  something  better  to  do  than 
to  make  themselves  an  echo  of  the  ruin  of  Europe.  Our 
geographical  and  social  conditions  are  different ;  we 
faee  an  age  In  which  materials  have  acquired  new  mean- 
ing ;  in  which  the  future  poses  new  questions  to  art 
which  art  must  answer.  The  French  system  evades 
these  problems ;  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  shirking  re- 
sponsibilities, and  we  should  find  solutions.  It  is  not 
in  imitative  drawing,  or  in  flower-analyElng,  or  in  acan- 
thus-scroll copying  that  we  shall  advance.  An  art  to 
cope  with  the  future  Implies  the  rejection  of  thc^se 
methods.  Our  problems  He  between  us  and  our  mate- 
rials, and  our  art,  to  be  truly  ours  and  to  be  truly  great, 
must  be  bom  out  of  the  labor  of  the  people.  It  is  for  us 
to  learn  that '  if  art  wishes  to  be  divine.  Its  action  must 
be  useful  to  the  world.*** 

OROAKIZATION  AND  EMPIRE. 

Mr  E.  Wakp  Cook  has  a  somewhat  abstract  article  on 
"  The  Organization  of  Mankind,**  the  practiced  applies* 
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tion  of  which  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

**  There  is  no  reason  why  an  empire  such  as  ours 
should  not  be  much  more  truly  happy  and  prosperous 
than  it  has  yet  been,  if  we  organize  it  scientifically. 
The  loss  of  our  abnormal  position  in  foreign  trade  will 
be  a  blessing  if  we  exercise  foresight.  In  the  further- 
ance of  the  world-purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  pro- 
gressive nations  sliould  for  a  time  wor.^hip  foreign  trade 
as  a  fetich,  and  as  the  chief  means  of  prosperity.  Noth- 
ing else  would  have  given  them  the  needed  stimulus 
and  forced  them  to  such  herculean  efforts  to  conquer 
and  keep  foreign  markets.  But  when  all  foreign  mar- 
kets have  been  opened  up,  and  we  have  unintentionally 
educated  other  races,  not  only  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  but  to  swamp  us  with  their  manufactures,  then 
we  must  readjust  our  ideas  and  adopt  less  one-sided 
aims.  In  our  ambition  to  be  the  Cheap  John  of  the 
world,  we  have  developed  some  of  our  resources  abnor- 
mally, and  neglected  others.  To  foster  foreign  trade, 
we  converted  a  large  part  of  our  island  home  into  black 
country  ;  we  have  been  prodigally  wasteful  of  our  min- 
eral resources,  and  have  neglected  our  agriculture.  In 
striving  for  foreign  markets,  we  have  neglected  the  best 
market  in  tlie  world, — the  home  market, — and  left  our- 
selves miserably  dependent  on  the  foreigner.  This  is 
really  incipient  heart  disease  of  the  empire." 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  INDIA. 

Mr.  Charles  Jolinstou  has  a  very  interesting  article 
under  this  title,  from  which  we  can  quote  only  the  con- 
cluding words  : 

"We  shall  shortly  come  to  perceive,  in  the  Rajput 
race  of  ancient  India,  the  same  perfection  of  revelation, 
but  in  a  region  higher  and  more  vital :  the  divination 
of  our  invisible  selves,  of  the  hidden  selves  of  others, 
and  of  the  one  Self  above  us  all.  And  realizing  this,  we 
shall  begin  to  realize  the  significance  of  India,  and  of 
the  message  India  brings.** 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  September 
is  presented  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Auberon  Her- 
bert's paper  on  "Assuming  the  Foundations."  It  is  a 
profound  and  subtle  statement  of  the  ca«e  in  favor  of 
reconsidering  the  assumptions  which  form  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  creeds,  especially  our  political  creeds ; 
but  it  is  not  of  a  nature  that  can  be  summarized  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  No  one  writes  better  than  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  there  is  no  more  independent  thinker 
living.  But  articles  like  this,  which  go  to  the  roots  of 
thin^Ts,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  paragraph  in  a  review. 
We  have  also  Prince  Kropotkin's  paper  on  "  Recent 
Science,"  and  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  chronique. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AT   THE    CORONATION. 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  the  architect  of  St.  Paurs  Cathe- 
dral, contributes  an  article  with  two  plans  of  the  abbey, 
one  a  plan  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the  abbey,  prepared 
for  the  coronation  ;  the  other  a  sketch  showing  the  way 
in  which  he  would  provide  accommodation  for  the 
crowd  that  will  assemble  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  wait  all  day  in  the  abbey  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony.  He  suggests  that  a  temporary  hall 
should  be  erected  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
abbey,  between  Dean's  Yard  and  Westminster  Hospital. 
This  he  supplements  by  further  suggestions.    He  says  : 


"  In  addition  to  the  suggestion  for  the  temporary  hall, 
our  plan  also  shows  a  project  by  which,  although  the 
multitude  must  be  assembled  in  good  tlme^  it  need  not 
be  drafted  off  into  the  church  until  a  comparatlTelj 
short  time  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  oeremony. 
Let  the  area  of  Dean's  Yard  be  covered  in  ;  within  this 
space  is  abundant  room  for  those  conveniences  whieh 
have  hitherto  actually  been  set  up  within  the  chorch 
Itself,  and  for  any  amount  of  breakfast-tables.  Persons 
to  be  seated  in  the  south  side  of  the  church  ooald  here 
be  assembled.  Similar  inclosures  set  up  at  Poets'  Cor- 
ner and  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard  would  senre  for 
the  north  side  of  the  church  and  parts  of  the  eastern 
limb." 

INTERNATIONAL  BOAT-RACING. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate  discusses  the  question  raised 
during  the  recent  Henley  week  as  to  whether  foreigners 
should  be  allowed  to  compete  at  Henley,  or  whether 
some  other  method  should  be  adopted  for  securing  in- 
ternational boat-racing.  He  propounds  a  scheme  of  his 
own.    He  says : 

'*  All  pros  and  cons  considered,  I  feel  that  an  institn- 
tion  of  special  international  cups  contemporaneoas  and 
coordinate  with  any  closure  of  Henley,  and  recognized 
as  part  and  parcel  of  one  homogeneous  plan,  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  Second  only  to  this,  I  lay  stress  on 
the  importance  of  the  entire  reform  being  under  the 
Henley  executive,  both  for  the  sake  of  fair  fame  of  home 
aquatics  and  to  insure  efficient  administration.  The 
suggestion  as  to  diplomatic  negotiations  for  the  possiUe 
reconstitution  of  the  Gold  Cup  is  but  subsidiary— senti- 
mental, but  not  absolutely  essential." 

ITALIAN  EMIGRANTS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  somewhat  novel  suggestion  is  made  by  Jonkheer 
van  Citters  in  a  paper  entitled  "An  Alternative  to  Kaf- 
fir Labor."  His  idea  is  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in 
South  Africa  is  to  flood  it  with  cheap  Italian  labor.  He 
says : 

"Why  not  get  Italians  from  South  Italy  in  large 
crowds,  with  women  and  children,  who  can  work  with- 
out being  mixed  with  black  laborers?  The  colonial 
government  could  begin  by  using  them,  establishing  a 
general  system  of  irrigation  which  is  very  much  re- 
quired, and  cover  at  the  same  time  the  mountains,  and 
other  waste  land,  with  wood,  which  g^ves  good  produce 
where  it  has  been  done,  and  would,  in  the  long  ran, 
establish  a  more  regular  rainfall.  They  could  be  gradu- 
ally handed  over  to  the  farmers,  especially  as  they  culti- 
vate in  Italy  almost  the  same  things  as  in  South  Africa. 
The  farmers  could,  to  keep  them,  assure  them  a  share  in 
their  profits  to  encourage  better  cultivation  and  attach 
them  to  the  place  ;  in  flue,  they  may  become  gradually 
small  tenants  of  the  big  farmers,  which  would  be  the 
saving  of  the  South  African  colonies." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  offers  a  social  programme  for  Brit- 
ish Liberal  Imperialists,  and  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  dis- 
cusses the  alleged  overrepresentation  of  Ireland  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

There  are  four  other  articles  :  Mr.  Lord^s  essay  on 
Lord  Lytton's  novels,  Mr.  Henry  Mangan*s  account  of 
the  sieges  of  Derry  and  Limerick,  Mrs.  Henry  Birchen- 
haugh's  account  of  "Sketches  in  a  Northern  Town/ 
and  M.  Jusserand^s  article  on  "  Tennis,"  which  can  only 
be  mentioned,  but  call  for  no  particular  notice. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  September  number  ot  the  WestmiiisieTi Mr. 
M.  D.  O'Brien  recalls  with  peculiar  timeliness  **  the 
principles  of  Gladstone's  foreign  policy.''  The  logical 
derelopment  of  Gladstone's  conception  of  the  European 
concert  he  finds  in  the  idea  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
the  world  *'by  means  of  an  organized  international 
force  composed  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  various 
federated  states,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  an  in- 
ternational parliament  and  executive,  formed  on  purely 
democratic  lines,  and  consisting  of  representatives 
freely  elected  by  the  federated  peoples  of  the  world." 
This  he  considers  much  more  practicable  than  the 
Jingo's  idea  of  bringing  all  other  nations  under  Eng- 
land's imperial  sway.  It  is,  he  insists,  the  truly  Liberal 
policy. 

AFTER  FEUDALISM  AND  CAPITALISM,  WHAT? 

The  coming  crisis  for  democracy  is,  according  to  Mr. 
John  E.  EUam,  the  choice  as  to  what  system  shall  super- 
sede capitalism,  as  capitalism  superseded  feudalism. 
When  there  are  no  more  new  markets  to  open  up  for 
the  absorption  of  its  surplus  products,  capitalism  is 
bound  to  collapse.  The  alternatives  are  the  establish- 
ment of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  or  anarchy.  The 
duty  urged  is  to  repudiate  specious  imperialism  and 
work  to  develop  an  enlightened  democracy. 

YABIOCS  REMEDIES  FOR  SOCIAL  ILLS. 

Mr.  J.  M.  A.  Brown  argues  that  the  evolution  of  the 
social  organism  must  advance  from  militarism  and 
sacerdotalism  to  intellectualism.and  industrialism,  and 
calls  on  trade-unions  to  lead  in  a  campaign  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  and  the  peers. 

A  forbidding  picture  is  drawn  by  Mr.  F.  A.  White  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Boer  war--disappearance  of  all 
chance  of  old-age  pensions,  better  housing,  etc.,  moral 
deterioration  of  the  people,  South  Africa  permanently 
hostile,  Europe  ready  to  fall  on  and  Polandize  England, 
the  United  States  open  to  annex  Canada  and  Jamaica, 
the  yellow  peril  imported  into  Rhodesia ;  and  his  pro- 
posals how  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  wars  are 
correspondingly  drastic  :  such  as  the  impeachment  of 
all  members  of  the  government  responsible  for  them, 
prohibition  of  any  discussion  in  the  press  of  controversy 
with  foreign  powers,  freedom  of  every  soldier  on  con- 
scientious grounds  to  refuse  to  fight,  and  the  cession  of 
Malta  to  Italy. 

FROM  1850  TO  1900. 

Middle-class  culture  in  England,  as  he  knew  it  fifty 
years  ago,  is  piquantly  described  by  J.  G.  Alger.  He 
recalls  **  the  general  conviction  in  1851  that  great  wars 
had  almost  or  entirely  ceased."  With  this  optimism 
was  linked  a  common  expectation  of  the  near  end  of  the 
world.  Omens  and  charms  were  believed  in.  Spite  of 
theological  bigotry,  the  demarcation  between  Church 
and  Dissent  in  the  villages  was  not  so  great  as  now.  In 
the  costliness  and  paucity  of  newspapers,  lectures  were 
popular.  The  old  awe  for  parson  and  squire  has  disap- 
peared.   Trade  has  lost  its  social  discredit. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

Education  in  the  United  States  is  Instructively  char- 
acterized by  Mr.  C.  P.  Gooch.  Of  the  elementary  schools 
he  remarks  that  **  no  other  nation  devotes  so  much  time 
to  arithmetic,  or  so  much  attention  to  its  own  history.** 
Be  says  :   **The  ideal  of  education  in  the  United  States 


is  to  spend  eight  years  at  an  elementary  school,  four  at 
a  secondary  school,  and  four  at  a  college.'*  He  finds 
**  the  brightest  features  in  American  education  **  to  be 
*'  the  universal  recognition  of  its  importance,  the  earn- 
est study  of  its  conditions,  the  ungrudging  supply  of 
money,  its  cheapness,  and  the  mixture  of  classes  which 
It  involves.** 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  September  publishes 
a  special  literary  supplement  of  fifty  pages.  It 
contains  a  serious  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford,  entitled  *' A  Long  Duel.'* 

We  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  Schiller's  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  men  desire  immortality,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Iwan-Mttller's  paper  on  '*The  Settlement  of  South 
Africa.** 

Mr.  Marillier's  article  on  *'  Social  Psychology  in  Con- 
temporary French  Fiction**  is  a  brilliant  literary  essay. 
Mr.  George  Paston  discourses  upon  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
under  the  title  of  ^*  A  Censor  of  Modern  Womanhood.** 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  writes  on  '*  University  Reform  in 
the  Victorian  Era,**  and  Mr.  W.  Roberts  gives  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  information  as  to  the  prices  realized 
at  the  recent  sale  of  the  Ashbumham  Library,  with  the 
result  that  he  shows  that  book-coUeoting  is  not  a  bad 
investment. 

OERHARDT  HAUPTMANN. 

Beatrice  Marshall  writes  enthusiastically  concerning 
this  modern  German  dramatist.    She  says : 

*^  Since  Heine  passed  away,  no  figure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hermann  Sudermann,  has  occupied  so  com- 
manding a  position  in  the  literature  of  the  Fatherland, 
or  attracted  more  attention  to  those  Germanic  *■  Elysian 
Fields '  which  to-day  are  situated,  not  in  Weimar,  but  in 
the  capital  of  the  Hohenzollerns.** 

She  describes  and  criticizes  most  of  his  work.  Writ- 
ing of  one  of  his  plays,  she  says  : 

**It  is  a  piece  of  life,  a  divining-rod  glimpse  into  the 
inner  workings  of  the  human  soul.  There  is  not  a  char- 
acter in  it— from  the  great,  simple-hearted  muscular 
hero  himself,  down  to  the  small  tatterdemalion  scrap 
of  misery,  Bertha,  Hanna's  unloved,  neglected  bastard 
— who  does  not  live  and  breathe,  palpitate  and  throb, 
with  that  amazing  vitality  which  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  Hauptmann^s  talent,  the  secret  in 
a  great  measure  of  his  success  as  a  dramatist." 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

Judge  0*Connor  Morris  writes  an  historical  and  some- 
what commonplace  article  on  the  **  Irish  University 
Commission  and  University  Education  in  Ireland.**  He 
says: 

'*If  the  Irish  Protestant  and  the  Irish  Catholic  are  to 
be  placed  on  equal  levels  in  University  life ;  if  high  Irish 
education  is  not  to  show  the  taint  of  the  domination  of 
sect ;  if  the  equitable  rights  of  Catholic  Ireland  are  not 
to  be  ignored,  and  if,  in  the  sphere  of  the  conduct  of 
man,  the  Irish  Catholic  is  to  be  given  bread  instead  of  a 
stone — the  conditions  of  university  affairs  in  Ireland 
will  be  ultimately  transformed  in  legitimate  Catholic 
interests.  For  the  rest,  the  Irish  university  question  is 
pressing ;  the  unfairness  of  the  present  arrangements 
cannot  long  continue  ;  if  justice  is  not  done  to  Catholic 
Ireland  in  this  matter.  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen*8 
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colleges  will,  in  the  long  run,  probably  go  the  way  of 
the  late  Irish  Established  Church.  The  commission,  { 
trust,  will  at  least  lay  down  the  lines  of  an  equitable, 
•comprehensive,  and  wise  reform." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  is  the  only  English  monthly 
which  appears  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Frederick. 

Mr.  Harcourt  Kitchin  writes  with  apparently  a  good 
bacJsground  of  solid  information  upon  the  "Craft  of 
Fire  Insurance.*'  He  mentions  incidentally  that  one 
fire  insurance  company  has  so  much  reserve  capital 
that  it  could  pay  its  shareholders  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent,  to  the  end  of  time  without  doing  any  more  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  actual 
dividend  of  these  lucky  shareholders  may  be  when  they 
have  the  profits  of  the  new  business  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest on  the  reserve  fund. 

AMERICAN   COPPERHEADS   AND  ENGLISH   BOER 

SYMPATHIZERS. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Copper- 
heads of  the  American  Civil  War,"  warns  the  British 
pro-Boers  that  they  will  come  to  be  regarded  In  the 
same  way  as  the  Americans  regarded  the  Northern 
Democrats  who  opposed  President  Lincoln  and  resisted 
the  subjugation  of  the  Southern  States.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Wilson  reminds  us,  not  perhaps  without  design, 
that  when  President  Lincoln  found  the  Copperhead 
agitation  waxing  strong,  he  suspended  the  habeas 
•corpus  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  made  arrests 
right  and  left  until  his  prisoners  numbered  nearly 
ilfty  thousand.  All  of  these  persons  were  seized  with- 
out any  warrant,  and  kept  in  jail  until  the  Govern- 
ment chose  to  let  them  out.  If  pro-Boers  in  England 
were  arrested  in  a  similar  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
one  hundred  thousand  of  them  under  lock  and  key. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Walter  Raleigh's  "Anatomy  of  the  Pro-Boer"  is 
only  noticeable  because  he  graciously  deigns  to  admit 
that  the  poor  creatures  may  have  their  uses,  and  should 
not  be  too  harshly  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Myers*  paper  on  Boss  Croker  paints  the 
dictator  of  New  York  in  the  blackest  colors,  but  it  adds 
nothing  particularly  fresh  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

There  is  a  brightly  written  description  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Clifford  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  opens  with  an  editorial  on 
*'  A  Breeze  from  the  Mediterranean,"  the  writer 
of  which  insists  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  fighting  eificiency  of  the  British  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  protests  vehemently  against  the  conduct  of 
ministiers  in  resenting  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  deny  the  right  of  the  na- 
tional representatives  to  discuss  such  a  question  **  tam- 
pers with  the  balance  of  the  constitution,"  and  "rasps 
the  instincts  of  a  maritime  nation." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  replies  to  the  articles  by  "the 
author  of  'Drifting'"  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Contemporary  Review,  He  remarks  that 
Ihe  argument  which  has  most  weight  in  the  articles  is 


that  in  which  the  author  of  "Drifting*'  insists  on  th^ 
injury  to  certain  British  industries  by  the  reduced 
charge  for  freight  which  the  railway  companies  accord 
to  foreigners. 

A  writer  signing  himself  Lieut.  Carlyon  Bellairs, 
writing  on  "The  Navy  at  School,**  discusses  the  lessons 
of  the  autumn  naval  maneuvers  of  this  year.  He  main- 
tains that  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the 
theories  of  the  historical  school.  But  he  argues  that 
the  British  navy,  unlike  that  of  Germany,  has  been  too 
entirely  swayed  by  the  members  of  the  tactical  school. 
He  complains  that  the  splendid  body  of  officers  and  men 
are  hampered  by  faddist,  obsolete  regulations,  special 
training  and  education  in  the  hands  of  university  men, 
absurd  traditions  of  smartness  and  precision  of  drill, 
etc.,  and  tactics. 

Mr.  Charles  Bill,  writing  on  "  Unsolved  Foreign  Prob- 
lems,*' maintains  that  the  wisest  course  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  pursue  at  this  critical  period  of  her  history  is  to 
support  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  of  circumscribing  the 
area  of  possible  differences  with  other  nations,  and  espe- 
cially with  France,  whenever  she  has  the  chance,  and 
meanwhile  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  her 
connection  with  Germany. 

Another  article  on  foreign  policy  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Duf- 
field's  statement  of  "Italy's  Case  Against  Her  AUie-s," 
Austrian  and  German.  He  thi n ks  that  her  wisest  course 
would  be  to  adopt  a  policy  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform,  to  cultivate  an  understanding  with  France,  and 
concentrate  all  her  resources  on  the  economic  struggle. 
If  she  is  unable  to  do  this,  she  should  at  least  do  her 
best  to  secure  herself  from  being  sacrificed  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Agrarian  parties  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. He  complains  that  England's  policy  toward  Italy 
has  been  of  late  years  perhaps  more  consistently  Macti- 
iavelian  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  writing  on  "Nationality  in 
Dramatic  Art,**  pleads  for  an  experimental  playhouse, 
if  need  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  as  a 
step  toward  the  creation  of  some  kind  of  national  thea- 
ter. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Calderon  writes  a  dozen  pages  about  Koro- 
l^nko,  whom  he  regards  as  the  most  notable  of  all  the 
Russian  novelists  of  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  contributes  a  poem  entitled 
"  Commemoration.**         

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  BlackwoOd^a  is  varied  and  interest- 
ing. It  opens  with  an  article  on  personal  recol- 
lections of  "Pianists  of  the  Past**  by  the  late  Charles 
Salaman.  Hamish  Stuart  writes  on  "Cricket  Rec- 
ords,*' and  Stephen  Gwynn  describes  his  experiences 
with  a  pilchard  fleet  off  Cornwall.  An  anonymous 
writer  discourses  sympathetically  concerning  the 
achievements  of  Skinner  of  Skiunei^s  Horse,  the  found- 
er of  the  irregular  cavalry  of  Bengal,  who  was  born  in 
1778  and  died  in  1841. 

There  is  an  article  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  opens 
with  a  eulogy  of  CromwelPs  policy  in  Ireland,  and  tells 
the  Irish  landlords  that  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is 
through  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of  such  men  that 
their  order  is  brought  into  danger. 

The  writer  of  "Musings  Without  Method**  speaks 
sarcastically  concerning  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  his  book, 
"The  Eternal  City.**  His  point  of  view  may  be  seen 
from  the  concluding  paragraph  : 
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"In  oonclnslon,  we  owe  Mr.  Gaine  our  sincere  thanks 
for  beguiling  our  leisure  with  a  romance  of  Italy.  His 
characters  are  not  wholly  strange ;  you  might  meet  the 
most  of  them  in  Bloomsbury  or  Bedford  Park.  But  he 
has  chosen  such  names  for  them  as  arouse  the  dullest 
curiosity.  The  Egyptian  donkey- drivers  call  their 
beasts  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  what  not,  and 
Mr.  Caine  has  followed  a  pleasant  example.  His  don- 
keys (if  he  will  pardon  the  term)  are  all  princes,  kings, 
and  XK>pes,  and  it  is  only  on  reading  his  book  that  we 
discover  the  pleasantry.** 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

IN  a  long  illustrated  article  on  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
Nuova  Antologia  (August  16)  gives  not  only  a 
personal  sketch  of  the  "  Napoleon  of  the  Cape,"  but  also 
a  very  impartial  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Transvaal  war.  The  report  that  Rudyard  Kipling  sug- 
gested to  Cecil  Rhodes  that  on  the  monument  to  be 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  he 
(Rhodes)  should  be  represented  by  a  sphinx,  and  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  immediately  resolved  to  act  on  the  sugges- 
tion, appeals  to  the  writer  of  the  article— Gorgo  Silente 
— as  singularly  typical  of  his  subject.  He  sees  in  him 
many  Napoleonic  qualities— his  decision  of  character, 
his  aloofness  from  other  men,  and  his  extraordinary 
personal  fascination  over  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
immediate  contact.  The  writer  declares  that  the  war 
was  not  directly  of  his  making,  though  it  was  the  out- 
come of  his  imperialist  policy.  Of  his  immense  fortune 
he  writes :  "  He  does  not  care  to  spare  himself  either 
work  or  fatigue  or  perils,  but  rather  to  satisfy  his  am- 
bition. This  is  the  motive*  power  which  urges  him  on 
from  one  scheme  to  another ;  this  is  the  dominating 
passion  which  justifies  the  title  conferred  on  him  of 
Napoleon  of  the  South." 

The  same  number  contains  an  excellent  Illustrated 
article  •n  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  full  of  cordial  ad- 
miration for  the  way  in  which  the  scheme  has  been  car- 
ried out,  and  regretting  only  that  Italy  has  had  no  share 
in  its  success. 

MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Antologia  for  August  1  prints  an  interesting 
study  of  missionary  methods  in  heathen  lands  by  Pro- 
fessor Labanca,  of  Rome,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  ac^ 
tual  position  in  China  as  follows  : 

*^The  undeniable  historical  fact  Is  that  neither  Cath- 
olic nor  Protestant  missionaries  have  been  free  from 
faults.  They  have  been  guilty  either  of  too  much  zeal, 
or  of  too  much  disregard  for  the  beliefs  and  customs  of 
the  Chinese,  or  of  arrogance  and  presumption  toward 
the  people  who  gave  them  hospitality.  Let  us  be  clear 
on  this  subject.  Are  these  really  the  causes  of  the  Chi- 
nese war  against  Europeans  ?  It  does  not  appear  so  to 
those  who  study  the  facts  impartially  and  without  pre- 
conceived prejudices.  The  main  fault  lies— to  return 
to  the  legend  of  paradise— not  with  Adam  or  Eve,  but 
with  the  Serpent ;  and  the  Seri)ent  In  this  case  was  the 
foreign  protection  accorded  from  interested  motives. 
The  faults  of  the  missionaries  cannot  be  excused,  much 
less  justified ;  but  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  lies  in  this, 
that  through  the  protection  of  Interested  powers  the 
missionaries  became,  unhappily,  the  vanguard  of  mer- 
chants and  ambassadors  and  foreign  soldiers." 

The  professor  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  most  typ- 
ical and  the  most  disastrous  example  of  this  policy  was 


to  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  German  Bishop  Anzer 
in  the  province  of  Kiao-Chau. 

The  Civlltd  Cattolica  (August  8)  publishes  an  article 
on  the  scope  and  aims  of  Christian  democracy, — ^an  ar- 
ticle clearly  designed  to  place  Itself  In  line  with  the  pol- 
icy laid  down  in  the  recent  Papal  encyclical  Graves  de 
Comnvuni, 

GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

RICHARD  KOCHLICH  writes  in  Nord  und  SiXd 
upon  automobiles,  pointing  out  that  Germany 
was  the  birthplace  of  all  the  most  essential  Inventions 
which  made  the  automobile  possible.  The  l)enz-motor, 
he  says,  like  so  many  epoch-making  inventions,  is  a 
child  of  German  genius  and  Industry.  It  originated 
from  the  Otto  gas-engine,  another  (German  product. 
Daimler,  who  Invented  the  benz-motor,  has  been  able 
to  perfect  it  and  carry  out  many  other  ideas,  unlike 
Yon  Drals,  the  inventor  of  the  bicycle,  which  was  per- 
fected in  England  and  France. 

Mr.  Kochlich  conmients  upon  the  absurd  restrictions 
once  in  force  against  motor  carriages,  and  says  that 
while  accidents  occurring  with  electric  trams  and 
tradesmen's  carts  are  looked  upon  as  inevitable,  those 
caused  by  automobiles  are  most  severely  dealt  with. 
He  points  out  the  obvious  advantages  of  motor-driven 
wagons,  etc..  In  space  occupied  and  In  cleanliness. 
The  initial  cost  is  greater,  but  when  idle  a  motor  eats 
nothing.  Tremendous  speeds  are,  of  course,  unneces- 
sary, and  dangerous  for  ordinary  traffic. 

HERMAN  GRIMM  ON  RAPHAEL. 

Raphael  as  a  world-power  forms  the  subject  of  a 
sketch  in  the  Deutsche  RundscTiau  by  the  late  Herman 
Grimm.  The  writer  narrates  how  he  has  often  before 
attempted  to  write  a  life  of  Raphael,  and  has  always 
failed.  He  was  more  successful  with  Michael  Angelo. 
He  draws  comparisons  between  the  two  great  Italians. 
Michael  Angelo  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  lived  his  life 
before  all  men ;  whereas  Raphael  died  before  he  was 
forty,  and  lived  a  life  of  seclusion.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  knovni  of  his  upbringnng,  and  he  showed  as  much 
genius  and  technical  skill  in  his  first  painting,  when  he 
was  twenty-one,  as  in  any  of  his  later  pictui-es.  Michael 
Angelo  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  Donatello,  Ver- 
nlnl,  and  Rubens,  but  Raphael  stands  alone  ;  he  had 
no  one  either  to  precede  him  or  to  follow.  The  paint- 
ings of  Michael  Angelo  contain  no  happiness  either  of 
figure  or  of  scene.  How,  asks  Herr  Grimm,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  explain  such  a  genius  as  Raphael  P  The  young 
master  could  have  had  no  experience ;  no  earlier  pic- 
tures had  anything  like  the  spiritual  beauty  of  his  own. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  CLIPPER  SHIP. 

The  August  Issue  of  Ueher  Land  und  Meer  contains 
a  great  number  of  fine  pictures.  The  best-illustrated 
article  is  that  by  August  Sperl  on  the  town  of  Old 
Ulm ;  all  the  pictures  are  printed  in  color,  and  are  very 
well  done  indeed.  Another  colored  plate  represents 
two  tea  clippers  racing  home.  The  short  description 
accompanying  it  points  out  that  these  clippers  are  once 
more  holding  their  own  with  the  steamers  which  threat- 
ened entirely  to  supersede  them.  The  modern  sailing 
clipper  is  built  up  to  5,000  tons,  and  with  a  favorable 
breeze  easily  passes  the  12-knot  steamer.  The  largest 
clipper  afloat  only  requires  25  to  30  men  to  manage  her, 
and  it  costs  nothing  to  drive  her,  while  the  whole  of  her- 
huU  is  available  for  cargo. 
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PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY, 
Under  vbo«e  direction  TaU  haa  celebrated  it«  two  hundredth  Anniversary, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


II  Naturally  enough,  lln' iHttiiiiig  Aiiieri- 
PrtMUtat  at  caii  topic  of  llie  past  iiiotith  has  been 
the  new  hand  at  the  hehn  of  national 
affairs.  That  Mr.  Roosevelt  wouUl  act  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  McKinley's  [Kiliciea  was  to 
have  been  expected,  even  if  he  had  not  expressly 
decrared  himself  upon  that  point  when  he  look 
the  oath  of  office  and  urged  the  existing  mem- 
here  o(  the  Cabinet  to  retain  tlieir  portfolios. 
But  it  remains  true  that  even  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  the  policies  of  his  predecessor  Mr. 
Roosevelt  must  bear  the  whole  burden  of  respon- 
sibility that  pertains  to  his  office.  He  cannot  be 
absolved  from  the  slightest  portion  of  his  duty  to 
I'e  the  President  in  all  that  the  word  involves, 
and  to  follow  his  own  conscience  an<1  Ijest  judg- 
ment in  the  making  of  every  one  of  the  almost 
countless  def^sions  that  the  President  must  face 
every  day  of  his  life,  h'ortunately,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's personality,  manner,  luode  of  speech,  and 
point  of  view  are  exceptionally  well  known  to  the 
whole  country,  and  there  ought  not  to  l>e  any 
great  surprises  in  store.  According  to  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  he  has  carried  into  the 
White  House  hie  well-known  habits  of  informal- 
ity, frankness,  and  approacliability.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  shown  that  lie  works  with  method, 
concentration,  and  ;rreat  industry,  that  he  dis- 
patches business  promptiv  and  rapidly,  and 
tliat  he  can  make  imj>ortant  decisions  without  once  for  all  some 
timidity  or  worry. 


From  the  JV.jiUi  Amftican  (PlilladelijlilH). 


Hi  P  I  ibI  ^^  ''^  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
In  Ap-  give  his  best  thought  in  the  opening 
pointmmi.  ^g^j^g  Qf  dig  administration  to  meas- 
ures rather  than  to  men;  that  is  to  say,  to  principles 
of  action  and  problems  of  policy  rather  than  to 
a  weighing  of  the  claims  of  office-seeker.-!.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  range  of  the  President's  appointing 
power  is  so  vast  that  at  any  given  moment  there 
are  always  'vacancies  lo  be  filled  by  reason  of 
death,  resignation,  removal,  or  expiration  of 
term.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  already  filled  a  num- 
ber of  such  vacancies,  and  in  donig  so  has  !>een 
fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to  establish 


lie  leading  piinciples  that  are 
matter  of  tilling  the  offices. 
So  large  a  part  of  any  President's  work  consists  in 
the  making  of  appointments,  and  so  nmch  is  in- 
volved in  the  way  this  is  done,  that  these  initial 
steps  taken  liy  the  President  are  justly  regarded 
as  maitei-s  of  the  largest  gublic  consequence. 
Immedialrly  after  President  McKinley's  funeral 
iheappoinlmentof  Mr.  \V.  B.  Ridgely,  of  ^pring- 
(ield.  111.,  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was 
announced,  but  this  selection  is  not  to  t>e  ascribes! 
to  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Cliarles  C.  Dawes 
had  resigned  several  months  before,  to  take 
effect  on  Octotier  1,  and  Mr.  McKin'.ey  hail  fully 
decided  upon  tlie  .appointment  of  Senator  Cut - 
lum's  sun-iu-law,  Mr.  Hidgely,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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It  is  slated  that  Mr.  Ridgely's  commisEion  had 
been  made  out  before  Mr.  McKinley  went  to 
liiifEalo,  Mr.  Roosevelt  very  appropriately  lion- 
m^ed  llie  selection  which  had  been  definitely 
made  by  liis  t>redeces5or.  Wliile  the  appoint- 
ment was  presnmably  a  good  one,  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  illui^ti'ating  in  any  way  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
principles  of  selection. 

One  of  the  first  significant  apiwiiil- 
fntu^nea      "'^"'^  made  by  President  Roosevelt 

was  that  of  United  Slates  District 
Attorney  of  Kansas.  A  federal  distncl  attorney- 
ship, especially  in  our  Western  States,  is  looked 
upon  aa  a  great  political  as  well  as  professional 
prize.  It  is  an  office  of  immense  dignity  and 
influence.  Its  incumbent  has  close  relations 
with  lawyers  and  politicians  in  every  part  of  his 
Stale  or  judicial  district  The  district  attorney 
oiiglil  to  be  something  more  than  a  medioci-e 
lawyer  whose  claims  to  the  offline  are  based  ujmjh 
his  t)eiDg  an  expert  politician  with  a  strong  place 
in  the  party  organizaiion  and  with  a  mortgage 
upon  one  or  Ixitii  of  the  United  States  Senators 
from  his  State.  Senator  Burton  of  Kansas  had 
ineffectually  besieged  President  McKinley  for  the 
appointment  of  a  political  associate  wlio  had 
the  backing  of  the  Republican  State  organization. 
Mr.  Burton  seems  to  have  expected  better  fortune 
at  the  hands  of  Pre.sidenl  Roosevelt,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  President  de- 
clined to  abdicate  any  part  of  his  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  public  servants.  He  made  it 
plain  that  he  should  regard  fitness  as  the  first 
test,  and  the  office  was  accordingly  given  to  a 
man  whose  qualifications  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to 
be  convinced  were  decidedly  superior.  Senator 
Burton  and  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  complain  that  the  Pi-esldent's  action  was 
tinged  even  in  the  slightest  degree  by  op[K)sition 
to  them.  He  made  it  plain  that  he  recognized 
the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  party  organization, 
and  that  he  would  always  be  glad  to  entertain  re- 
quests and  recommendations  from  such  sources. 
But  he  also  served  distinct  notice  that  he  should 
expect  stich  recommendations  to  be  of  a  kind 
that  would  bear  tlie  test  of  submission  to  the  dis- 
interested public  opinion  of  the  communities 
tftost  affected.  He  proposed,  in  other  words,  to 
have  the  best  peopleof  Kansassay  lliat  President 
Roosevelt  had  made  a  thoroughly  Ijecoming  and 
worthy  appointment. 

Obviously  there  must  always  l>e  one 
*o"aitfon^  chief  condition  upon  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  I'nited  States  can  carry 

out  such  a  policy  in  the  niakiiig  of  appointments. 

That  condition  is  that   the  politician.s  and    the 


people  must  see  clearly  that  the  President  is 
Bctiiattd  wholly  by  disinterestedness  and  patri- 
otic motives,  and  not  at  all  by  selfish  or  personal 
consideraiions.  Thus,  if  ii  came  about  that  the 
President  were  taking  i>art  in  a  merely  factional 
local  fight,  he  might  be  chcckmaled  by  a  refusal 
of  the  Senate  to  confirtri,  on  the  old  principle  of 
Senatorial  courtesy.  Hut  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  just  mentioned,  Senator  Burton 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  trying  to  block 
the  confirmation  of  the  appointee,  because  public 
opinion  would  be  wholly  against  him.  This 
Kansas  episode  will  doubtless  have  saved  some 
other  Senators  from  embarrassment,  because  it 
will  have  made  it  so  perfectly  clear,  not  only  to 
them,  but  also  to  their  constituents  at  home,  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  appear  before  the 
Pi-esident  as  champions  of  candidates  for  post- 
masterships,  or  other  federal  appointments  in 
their  States,  unless  such  candidates  could  pass 
muster  as  l>eing  well  qualified  on  all  grounds. 

^^^^  It  would  not  be  just  to  Mr.  Roose- 
Cioii  Seniice  velt's  predi^cessors  in  office  to  assume 
Reform.  ^Ij^j  jJ^^j,  ^^^^  ^jjj  ^^^^  recognize  in 
the  main  the  duty  of  making  appointments  on 
the  basis  of  fitness.  Hut  it  happens  that  no 
other  President,  at  least  in  i-econt  times,  has 
come  into  tlu-offii;e  so  entirely  free  as  Mr.  Roose- 
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velt  from  obligations  and  relations]) ips  that  might 
»t  times  h^a«l  to  a  compromise  of  the  ])i*inciph'. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  bioiight  with 
him  into  the  President's  office  the  reputation  of 
l)eing  the  foremost  practical  civil  service  reformer 
in  the  country,  and  the  politicians  will  not  expect 
him  to  do  anything  to  tarnish  that  reputation. 
It  so  happened  tliat  there  was  a  vacancy  to  be 
filled  in  the  board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed  his 
attitude  toward  the  laborious  place  that  he  him- 
self held  for  six  years  under  Presidents  Harrison 
and  Cleveland  by  choosing  an  eminent  civil -ser- 
vice reformer,  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
of  Indiana,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Foulke  is  a 
Republican  and  a  very  brilliant  campaign  speaker, 
but  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  the  placing  of  the  civil  service  on 
a  strict  business  basis,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Civil- Service  Reform 
League.      He  is  the  ideal  man  for  the  place. 

«  -^.        -.    The  selection  of  federal  ofiice-holders 

Parties  and     -       ,,       „        ,  r^^   .        ^         ^ 

Offices  in  for  the  ^outhern  btates  has  been  at- 
the  South,  tended  with  practical  difficulties  to  all 
Republican  Presidents  since  Grant's  second  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  an  exception- 
ally favorable  position  in  that  regard.  The  domi- 
nant elements  in  the  Southern  States  in  society 
and  business,  in  church  and  school,  as  well  as  in 
State  and  local  government,  have  been  the  white 
Democrats.  In  several  of  the  Southern  States 
the  Repjiblican  party  has  been  so  weak  that  it  has 
>>fien  absolutely  without  any  representation  at  all 
in  State  legislatures,  and  its  participation  in  State 
and  local  politics  has  amounted  to  little  or  noth- 
ing. The  Northern  citizen  of  good  standing, 
going  South  as  a  visitor  or  on  a  business  errand, 
would  scarcely  find  any  traces  at  all  of  the  exist 
ence  of  a  Republican  party  in  those  States.  Yet 
when  Republican  national  conventions  are  iicld, 
there  appear  from  those  very  States  full  delega- 
tions, which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  convention. 
These  delegates  have  been  sent  by  party  organi- 
zations which  have  been  kept  alive  largely  for  the 
sake  of  participation  in  the  national  conventions, 
and  a  subsequent  claim  upon  local  federal  offices. 
This  condition  of  parties  has  been  disadvantage- 
ous from  every  point  of  view. 

Democratic  solidarity  in  the  South  is 

Normal  Con-  .  .        i  •   •      i  ■       ^       ^ 

ditione  Should  B,ii  abnormal  political  attitude  tliat  is 
Appear.  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  has  grown  out  of  the 
issues  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  reconstruction 
policies  of  the  Republican  party.  But  those 
issues  are  now  a  matter  of  hist  or  v  rather  than  of 


current  politics.  All  of  the  Southern  States 
have,  by  one  method  or  another,  now  excluded 
the  illiterate  negro  from  the  franchise.  There 
is  no  longer  the  slightest  chance  that  the  negro 
race  as  such  can  gain  political  ascendency  in  any 
Southern  State.  The  Republicans  of  the  North 
have  shown  that  they  expect  the  Southern  States 
to  work  out  their  own  franchise  problems  without 
interference.  White  men  in  the  North  belong 
to  different  parties  because  they  hold  different 
opinions  on  public  questions.  Southern  men 
have  a  special  aptitude  for  politics  and  the  prob- 
lems of  statesmanship,  and  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  they  all  think  alike  and  for  that  reason 
are  all  Democrats.  The  educated  young  men  of 
the  South  are  bv  nature  and  instinct  much  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  American  policy 
and  statesmanship  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  entertains 
than  are  the  educated  young  men  of  New  Eng- 
land. There  is  not  a  particle  of  sectionalism  in 
the  make-up  of  the  new  President.  He  was  a 
two-year-old  child  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  and  he  belongs  essentially  to  a  new  era. 
Mr.  McKiiiley  had  no  sectional  prejudices,  al- 
though 1m*  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and  the 
Sou  til  had  learned  to  esteem  and  admire  him. 
If  he  was  the  foremost  figure  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  ne'v  period,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
should  be  regaided  as  belonging  wholly  to  the 
new  era,  and  Southern  men  should  now  feel  that 
they  might,  like  the  men  of  the  North,  the  East 
and  the  West,  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  dividing 
in  politics  on  normal  and  healthy  lines  in  accord- 
ance with  their  true  convictions. 

Regardless,  however,  of  mere  party 
Southern  Considerations,  President  Roosevelt 
^^'^^y-  has  determined  to  apply  to  the  South 
his  principle  that  the  first  consideration  in  ap- 
pointing men  to  office  must  be  their  personal  fit- 
ness, and  the  second  must  be  their  reasonable 
acceptability  to  the  people  of  the  neigh boi-hood 
where  their  functions  are  to  be  performed.  The 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  this  principle  was  in  Alabama. 
A  vacancy  had  occurred  throaigh  the  death  of  a 
United  States  district  judge.  Although  the  ju- 
diciary should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from 
mere  party  associations,  it  has  been  the  general 
rule  for  Presidents  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  fed- 
eral bench  with  men  belonging  to  their  own  po- 
litical party.  There  were  several  Republican 
candidates  for  the  vacant  Alabama  judgeship,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  the  district  attor- 
ney. Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  appointed  a  Dem- 
ocratic ex  governor,  the  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones  is  not  a  man  of  the  extreme  partisan 
type,    and   he  has  ^hown    himself  broad-minded 
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anil  just  in  liis  attitude  towanl  the  eilucation  oC 
the  colored  race  and  in  his  t^torn  ()[jp(isiiio)i  i.o 
lynching.  It  is  undevstowl  timt  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  who  is  the  most  prominent  colored 
Republican  of  the  South,  heartily  concurred  in 
the  selection  of  eX'Govornor  Joiies.  Althoutth 
the  appointment  was  displeasing  to  certain  organ- 
ized groups  of  Republican  politicians,  thei-e  is 
ample  I'eason  for  saying  that  it  imruensely 
strengthened  the  i-eal  and  permanent  inlei-ests  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  .South.  It  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  President  Roosevelt  intends 
to  ignore  existing  adherents  of  the  Republican 
parly  in  the  (.'arolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Gulf 
States  ;  but  he  will  consult  local  sentiment  and 
'will  not  appoint  Republicans  who  do  not  com- 
mand confidence  and  respect  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods irrespective  of  party  consideration. 

In  answer  to  those  Republicans  who 
Tlithiiitmt   say  tiiat  this  method  will  destroy  the 

Republican  party  as  now  organized  in 
the  South,  the  reply  might  he  made  that  per- 
haps destruction  oF  the  existing  Repiiblicaa  or- 
ganization, at  least  in  some  .Southern  States,  is 
the  only  possible  means  by  which  a  real  and  in- 
fluential Republican  organization  can  !«  started. 
Doubtless,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sees  with  perfect  clear- 
ness the  effect  thai  his  Southern  policy  might 
conceivably  have  ujHui  his  future  political  for- 
tunes, Jf  he  were  merely  planning  to  capture 
the  presidential  nomination  in  1!)04,  noiliin^ 
would  be  easier  for  him  than  to  make  .Southern  ap  - 
pointments  in  such  a  way  as  to  Hi'cure  Cor  himself 
the  entire  mass  of  Southern  Republican  delegates. 
And  it  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  the  course 
he  has  decided  to  pursue  may  alienate  ihe  South- 
ern delegations,  which,  accordingly,  may  lie  pur- 
chased once  and  again  in  behalf  of  presidential 
candidates  with  long  purses  —  as,  everybody 
knows,  has  happened  in  times  past.  But  consid- 
erations of  this  kind  will  not  keep  Mr,  Roosevelt 
from  doing  what  he  l>elieves  to  l>e  his  duty  to 
the  South,  and,  in  the  long  nni,  to  the  Republi- 
can party.  Since  there  was  unanimous  at'ree- 
ment  upon  Mr.  ^fcKiMle>■'s  reno 
was,  of  course,  no  struggle  over 
the  .Southern  delegations  in  the  la 
vention,  and  thei-e  were  no  pledges  to  be  kept  as 
to  appointments.  Mr.  McKinley's  hands  were 
free,  and  if  he  had  lived  his  policy  in  Soiitherii 
appointments  would  have  bi^en  sliown  to  be  not 
unlike  that  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  pursuing. 
Thus,  the  new  President  is  not  departing  essen- 
tially from  the  principle  Mr.  McKinley  had 
adopted,  notably  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  to  Mime  extent  in  other  States.  For  a 
long  lime  it  has  been  desired  by  many  thouglit- 


fnl  Republicans  to  change  the  basis  of  repreeer, 
tation  in  the  national  conventions  from  that  of 
the  whole  population  to  tliat  of  actual  Republican 
strength  as  shown  in  the  election  returns.  This 
is  a  reform  that  might  well  have  l>een  taken  up 
and  accomplished  at  the  Philadelphia  convenlion 


ination  there 
,he  control  of 


last  year.  The  Republican  National  Committee 
ought  to  find  a  way  to  bring  it  about  in  time  to 
give  a  truly  representative  character  to  the  next 
presidential  convention. 


Tht  Tariff 


Undoubtedly,  President  Roosevelt 
ill  have  fotmd  the  preparation  of 
Eariii  laaua.  j^j^  m^saage  to  C'ongress  a  far  more 
difficult  matter  than  the  establishment  of  his 
principles  and  methods  m  the  matter  of  making 
appointments.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
belief  that  the  United  States  is  upon  the  verge 
of  important  practical  clianges  in  its  tariff  sys- 
tem. Much  has  been  said  about  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  trade  by  tariff  concessions  and 
reciprocity  arrangements,  but  it  is  far  easier  to 
discuss  these  subjects  in  a  general  way  than  to 
deal  with  ihem  s]>ecifica]ly.  A  number  of  reci- 
procity treaties  have  already'  been  negotiated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson, 
who  was  apjxiinted  by  Mr.  McKinley  a  special 
commissioner  for  that  purpose.  But  these 
treaties  have  not  found  favor  with  the  Senate  ; 
at  least,  they  have  remained  unratified.  They 
were  negotiated  under  the  terms  of  the  Dingley 
tariff    law,    which   provides   for  five-year    reel- 
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procitj  treaties  with  maximum  concessiona  from 
the  established  tariff  rates  of  only  20  per  cent. 
Tlie  treaties  ah-eady  negotiated  keep  well  inside 
of  this  maximum  limit,  and  lliey  provide,  thei-e- 
fore,  for  nothing  at  all  radical.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  much- discussed  reciprocity  treaty 
with  France  we  concede  so  little  that  the  recip- 
rocal benefits  offered  us  by  the  French  do 
make  our  position  as  favorable  as  that  which  all 
the  European  countries  already  enjoy.  In  othei 
■words,  the  existing  French  tariff  provides 
imiim  and  minimum  set  of  rates  ;  and  European 
powera,  without  any  important  exception,  have 
all  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates. 
Our  goods  have  to  pay  the  maximum  rates,  and 
il  the  reciprocity  treaty  should  be  ratified  by 
Congress,  we  should  still  have  to  payon  a  number 
of  our  important  exports  somewhat  more  than 
other  countries  pay  at  the  French  custom-houses, 
tlie  reason  for  this  being  that  we  ourselves  con- 
cede so  little  to  France. 

fiMrt  ^^  ^^  tetter  be  acknowledged  at 
Inqaira  once  that  the  whole  question  involves 
*""  many  difficulties,  and  that  some  of 

the  people  who  have  expressed  themselves  moat 
positively  on  the  subject  owe  their  easy  assurance 
to  their  blissful  ignorance.  There  is  in  the 
country  a  linpcnng  prejudice  against  tariff  com- 
niissions,  and  Congress  has  always  been  rather 
impatient  of  tlie  outside  expert  inquiry  into  such 
questions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  true  that 
there  has  not  for  a  long  time  been  greater  i 


\\il//x 


of  a  thorough,   ousii 
wholly  expert  inquir 


i-like,  non-partisan,  and 
nto  the  relation  of  our 
d  foreign  tariff  charges, 
and  to  such  questions  as  tliose  of  wages  and  labor 
cost.  The  success  of  American  manufactures  in 
foreign  fields  would  indicate  that  in  some  lines. 


at  least,  our  industries  would  not  be  injui'ed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  protection.  As  to  certain 
other  lines  of  manufacture  there  is  a  widespread 
sentiment  that  the  creation  of  a  complete  or  vir- 
tual monopoly  at  liome  makes  it  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  to  admit  foreign  goods 
on  more  favorable  terms.  Thus,  tin-plate  might 
be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  this  kind.  The 
proposal  to  remove  tariff  protection  altogether 
from  such  industries  as  imvo  become  monopolized 
by  trusts  could,  of  coiiree,  be  carri<.'d  out  only  to 
a  partial  extent,  or  in  an  approximate  way.  All 
that  can  be  said  for  the  plan  is  that  it  furnishes 
suggestions  of  a  kind  that  migiit  influence  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  a  tariff  commis- 
sion, in  overhauling  the  schedules.  Certain  cau- 
tious and  conservative  elements  in  Congress  will 
.  to  any  tariff  changes  at  all  at  tjie 
le,  their  principal  argument  being  that 
business  is  now  prosperous,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  those  uncertainties  that  come 
with  tariff  agitation.  Special  interests  of  all 
kinds  will  naturally  combine  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  because  one  change  tends  to  lead 
to  another. 
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Probably  the  most  concrete  phase  of 
andtht  the  tariff  question  tliat  will  present 
^"'^-  itself  in  the  near  future  will  have  to 
do  with  tlie  commercial  relations  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  Slates.  Every  business  interest 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  realizes  keenly  that  perma- 
nent prosperity  means  the  admission  of  Cuban 
sugar  and  tobacco  to  Iha  American  market,  either 
without  duty  or  else  at  preatly  I'educed  rates. 
Cuban  independence  will  be  a  very  empty  privi- 
lege if  favorable  access  to  the  American  market 
is  denieil.  It  lias  been  the  belief  in  Cuba  that 
the  concession  to  the  United  States  of  a.  series  of 
coaling  and  naval  stations  was  to  be  met  by  trade 
concessions  that  would  restore  the  prosperity  of 
Cuban  agriculture.  Rather  than  suffer  exclusion 
from  the  American  market  the  Cubans  would 
prefer  full  annexation,  with  the  necessary  sequel 
of  free  trade.  Af^ainst  the  admission  of  Cuban 
sugar  on  especially  favorable  terms  will  be  found 
arrayed  the  cane-sugar  interests  of  Louisiana  and 
tlie  beet-sugar  interests  of  the  North  and  West. 
Just  wiiere  the  so-culled  sugar  trust  is  arraying 
itself  on  this  question  is  evidently  quite  puzzling 
to  the  newspapers,  for  some  of  them  declare  it  to 
be  on  one  side,  and  some  of  them  are  sure  that 
it  is  on  the  other.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  simply 
proposing,  in  any  case,  hi  maintain  the  lead  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  finished  product, 
and  it  could  probably  adjust  its  business  to  almost 
any  kind  of  tanfi  arrangement.  It  lias  been 
understood  that  the  recent  large  increase  in  the 
capital  of  the  sugar  trust  has  been  devoted  to  the 
purcliase  of  sugar  lands  in  Cuba,  and  to  prepam- 
tion  for  a  prospective  policy  of  reciprocity,  or  of 
annexation  and  free  traiie.  As  our  regular  read- 
ers are  aware,  this  Review  has  always  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of  tlie  American 
beet-sugar  industry,  but  we  have  also  believed 
tbat  broad  statesmanship  calls  for  a  policy  look- 
ing toward  full  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
United  State.'^  and  the  annexed  islands,  and  that 
Cuba  in  due  time  ought  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 
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by  direct  vote,  as  also  are  representatives  for  the 
lower  Jiouse  of  tbe  Cul>an  Congi-ess  ;  but  ihe 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators  are  to 
be  chosen  by  an  electoral  college,  which  will 
meet  and  act  on  February  "24,  the  electors  havirif; 
been  chosen  on  December  .SI.  When  lull  re- 
ports are  ma<)e  to  General  Wood,  as  Mditary 
Governor,  of  the  results  of  the  election  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  be  will  name  the  date  for  tbe  assem- 
bling of  the  Cuban  Congress,  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the 
transfer  of  actual  authority  to  the  new  Cuban 
government. 

The  most  prominent  candidate  for  llie 
'oio  presidency  is  Mr.  Kstrada  Palma,  who 
CaMiM,.  represented  the  Cuban  movement  in 
the  United  States  during  the  revolution  against 
Spain.  Mr.  Palma  is  justly  esteemed  in  tiie 
United  States,  aa  well  as  in  Cuba,  for  his  patriot- 
ism, intelligence,  and  integrity.  The  chief  ad- 
vocate of  his  election  is  General  Gomez.  Mr. 
Palma  in  a  letter  to  his  Cuban  supporters  defin- 
ing his  program,  declared,  fii'st,  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  the  United  States  to  favor  sugar 
and  other  Cuban  products,  tliough  he  particularly 
advocates  the  maintenance  of  a  sufiiciently  high 
tariff  to  give  Cuba  a  substantial  revenue  from 
imports.      He  declared  that  Cuba  must  carefully 


At  the  time  of  President  McKiniey's 
death  the  Cuban  convention  had  eom- 
Piant.  jijeted  its  preparation  of  an  election 
law.  Governor- General  Wood  was  unable  to 
reach  Canton  in  time  to  attend  President  McKin- 
iey's funeral.  Subsequently,  he  had  full  con- 
ferences with  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House.  The  election  law  was  approved,  and  the 
-  Constitutional  Convention  has  closed  its  sessions, 
having  fully  completed  its  work.  The  general 
elections  will  be  held  on  December  31.  Provin- 
cial governors  and  councillors  are  to  be  chosen 
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adjust  its  expenditures  to  its  sources  of  income, 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  advocate  the  scaling 
down  of  tlie  nominal  debts  due  from  the  Cuban 
Republic  to  tlie  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  recent 
revolutionary  war.  He  furtlier  recommended  a 
treaty  to  define  the  relations  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  in  which  the  Cuban  position 
under  the  Piatt  Amendment  sliould  be  interpreted 
as  favorably  as  possible  to  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  Cuban  Republic.  Mr. 
Pal  ma's  entire  letter  is  statesmanlike  and  credit- 
able. General  Wood's  recent  report  on  the 
American  troops  in  Cuba  shows  a  remarkable 
state  of  good  health,  the  deatii-rate  during  the 
past  year  having  been  almost  incredibly  low. 
Major  Dunn,  the  Judge- Advocate,  says  that 
experience  in  Cuba  shows  about  twice  as  many 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  three  months  fol- 
lowing the  enforcement  of  the  anti-canteen  law  as 
in  the  three  months  before  tliat  law  came  into  effect. 

,,_  Some   of   the   so-called  conservative 

and  Public  elements  that  fear  to  check  the  steady 
Opinion,  current  of  the  country's  prosperity  by 
the  reopening  of  the  tariff  question  are  equally 
averse  to  any  attempt  to  deal  concretely  with  the 
trust  question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  pulilic  opinion  has  been  fast  recon- 
ciling itself  to  the  new  economic  tendencies.  The 
general  alarm  that  was  felt  in  all  circles  a  year  or 
two  ago  about  the  stupendous  growth  of  industrial 
amalgamation  is  no  longer  evident.  Downright 
denunciation  of  the  trusts  is  far  less  frequent  this 
year  tiian  last  ;  and  destructive  remedies,  even 
where  evils  are  admitted  to  exist,  seem  now  to 
lack  influential  championship.  In  not  one  of  the 
forty-five  States  of  the  Union  is  anything  of  an 
effective  sort  being  done  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  colossal  corporations  or  to  interfere  with 
the  transaction  of  business  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  those  that  already  exist.  There  is  no 
longer  any  good  reason  to  think  that  govern- 
mental action  of  any  kind  will  be  invoked  to  dis- 
solve the  great  corporations  now  doing  business 
or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  others.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  national 
rather  than  of  State  or  local  scope.  Nobody  can 
well  doubt  that  if  business  had  been  transacted 
on  the  national  scale,  as  at  present,  when  tlie 
federal  constitution  was  formed,  the  control  of 
business  corporations  other  than  strictly  local 
ones  would  have  been  vested  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment as  a  matter  of  common  concern. 

ai  *•     #/»*.      Such    institutions    as    the    Western 

Motional  Char-  ,,.,,,,  ,    .^  ,        . 

acter  of  Large  u  iiion  1  elegrapli  ('ompaiiv,  the  A  nier- 
Companiea.    j^^^^    j^^jj   'ivK.phone    Company,    the 

Standard  Oil  Comi)any,  the  .American  Sugar  Re 


fining  Company,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, and  very  many  othei*s  tliat  might  be 
named  are  almost  as  truly  national  in  the  scope 
of  their  operations  as  the  postal  service  itself  ; 
and  some  of  the  great  insurance  companies  are 
similarly  widespread  in  their  spheres.  These  huge 
corporations  cannot  be  supervised  by  the  State 
from  which  they  have  obtained  their  charters  of 
incorporation,  nor  can  they  be  properly  dealt 
with  under  the  varying  laws  and  methods  of  the 
many  States  and  Territories  in  wh.ich  they  carry 
on  business.  Under  the  interstate  commerce 
laws,  the  national  government  has  assumed  a 
certain  limited  supervision  of  the  railway  system 
of  the  country,  and  under  existing  powers  it 
might  conceivably  attempt  some  regulation  of 
the  fiCffairs  of  great  industrial  corporations  doing 
interstate  business.  But  complete  authority  to 
regulate  and  control  would  seem  to  require,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  For  some  time 
past  the  opinion  has  prevailed  at  Washington 
that  a  ncMv  cabinet  department,  to  be  known  as 
that  of  Commerce,  ought  to  be  established,  and 
this  was  recommended  by  President  McKinley  in 
his  last  message  to  Congress.  Whatever  super- 
vision over  great  corporations  might  be  vested 
in  the  United  States  Government  could  be  appro- 
priately exercised  through  this  new  department, 
which  would  also  assume  in  extended  form  the 
duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Pubiicit  ^®^y  ^®w  o^  ^^6  great  so-called  trusts 
the  First  are  monopolies  in  a  complete  sense. 
Demand,      ^j^^^  q^|j  ^j  them  in  form  ai"e  simply 

business  corporations  on  a  greater  scale  than  was 
customary  a  few  years  ago.  Whatever  degree 
of  public  regulation  or  control  they  may  be  found 
to  need  in  the  future,  the  thing  fii-st  desirable  is 
knowledge  of  their  financial  condition  and  busi- 
ness methods — in  other  words,  publicity  of  a  kind 
illustrated  by  the  reports  that  banks  are  required 
to  give  and  that  insurance  companies  are  also,  to 
some  extent,  obliged  to  submit.  In  his  very 
able  and  striking  message  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  of  January,  1900,  Governor  Roose- 
velt dealt  with  the  trust  question  at  some  length, 
and  set  forth  in  excellent  form  the  argument  for 
full  publicity.  There  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  not  changed  his 
views  upon  these  questions,  and  that  he  believes 
it  would  be  better  for  the  corporations  themselves 
and  for  the  country  at  large  if  the  authority  of 
the  national  government  were  so  extended  as  to 
permit  Congress  to  enact  laws  for  the  supervision 
or  regulation  of  the  great  industrial  companies. 
Most  of  these  business  amalgamations  have  been 
carrying  on  their  affairs  under  a  veil  of  mystery 
that  the  small  stockholder  is  powerless  to  penetrate. 
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j.^^  A   liigbly  significant  innovation   was 

attti  Tnitfa  made,  liowever,  by  tlie  dii-BCtora  of  the 
Report.  United  Slates  Steel  Corporation  when, 
on  October  1,  it  gave  to  its  stockholders  and  to 
the  general  public  a  straightforward  and  intel- 
ligible statement  of  its  gross  earnings  by  months, 
its  expenditure,  its  profits,  and  its  disposition  of 
the  net  gains.  This  largest  of  all  tlie  industrial 
amalgamations  was  i-egarded  in  many  quarters  as 
a  very  doubtful  experiment.  It  seems  to  have 
been  formed  in  self-defense  by  its  constituent 
members,  which  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  danger  of  competitive  wars  with  one  an- 
other that  might  have  worked  great  harm  to  ail 
and  real  benefit  to  none.  The  resulting  amalga- 
mation had  nothing  to  guide  it  in  its  meihods, 
and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  its  experience  as  it 


went  along.  It  seems  to  have  been  able  already 
to  effect  great  savings  by  unifying  certain  classes 
of  expenditure,  by  the  avoidance  of  much  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  unnecessary  transportation  of 
raw  material,  and  by  getting  rid  of  much  of  the 
managerial  expense  that  was  formerly  entailtid 
upon  the  several  distinct  companies.  There  was 
general  surprise  that  the  earnings  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  showed  so  favorably  for  the  period 
of  the  strike  by  the  Amalgamated  men  under 
Mr.  Shaffer's  leadership.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  made  a  strong  gain  in 
the  confidence  of  the  financial  world  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country  at  large  by  the  simple 
process  of  issuing  a  financial  statement.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  ttiat  this  good  example  will  have 
been  fonnd  contagious. 


An  Exam  I  ^^  '*  ^^'"^  '''^'"'  ^"""^  prominent  finan- 
that  atieutd  it  tyien  and  so-called  '-  trust  magnates" 
foiicm^.  ^^^  jjjj  ^^^  believe  at  all  in  the  policy 
of  publishing  reports  have  been  quite  converted 
by  the  good  results  that  followed  the  step  taken 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  men  who  have 
the  great  industrial  corporations  in  their  hands 
may  discover  in  the  near  future  that  the  country 
is  disposed  to  make  a  very  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween those  on  the  one  hand  that  dare  to  make 
public  their  financial  and  business  conditions  and 
methods,  and  those  on  the  other  that  prefer  to 
keep  in  the  dark.  It  is  quite  time  that  all  these 
great  companies  should  be  setting  their  houses 
m  order  and  making  i-eady  for  the  day  when  they 
will  be  expected  to  do  business  as  systematically 
and  correctly  as  any  bank.  The  fact  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  one  branch  of  Congress  has 
already  voted  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  extending  the  pow<;r  of  the  national 
government  to  include  the  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions ;  and  it  might  be  found  that  the  Senate 
would  also  favor  auch  a  plan.  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  requires  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  each  House  of  Congress  and  subsequent  rati- 
fication by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Legisla- 
tion would  have  to  follow  to  give  practical  effect 
to  an  amendment,  and  thus  several  years  would 
be  required  before  the  national  regulation  of  cor- 
porations could  come  about  through  such  a  pro- 
cess. But  in  any  case  those  corporations  will  be 
in  the  best  position  that  not  only  have  little  to 
conceal,  but  that  are  quite  ready  of  their  own 
accord  to  disclose  their  financial  condition  periodi- 
cally to  all  whom  it  may  c 


Whether  or  not  the  trust  question  is 
SubiiaVittut.  '■"  '^o™^  prominently  before  Congress 

at  its  approaching  session  cannot  well 
be  foretold,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  ship 
subsidy  question  will  be  revised  and  discussed 
with  much  energy.  There  seems  no  prospect  that 
the  leading  Republicans  can  1»  brought  to  agree 
on  this  question.  Many  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  Congress  do  not  believe  in  the  subsidy 
policy,  and  in  any  case  they  find  nothing  com- 
mendable in  .the  particular  proposals  of  the  bill 
that  was  so  strenuously  urged  in  the  last  Congress 
by  Senators  Frye  and  Ilanna.  Certainly,  our 
ship-building  industry  is  growing  very  fast  as  a 
branch  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  general 
American  manufacture  of  steel  and  machinery. 
And  this  developmentof  American  ship-building 
seems  likely  to  go  forward  quite  irrespective  of 
legislation.  Operating  steamship  lines  on  the 
high  seas  is,  of  course,  a  wholly  different  matter. 
The  fundamental  fact  about  it  is  that  American 
capital  heretofore  has  found  more  profitable  em- 
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ployment  in  railroads  and  other  enterprises,  and 
we  could  afford  to  let  the  less  prosperous  nations 
of  Europe  do  our  ocean  freif^hting  business,  tliey 
being  content  with  smaller  dividends  than  woiihl 
satisfy  Americans.  Upon  hardly  any  other  sub- 
ject of  a  politico -economic  character  has  so  much 
meaningless  nonsense  been  talked  in  the  past  few 
years  in  tliis  country  as  upon  this  one  topic  of  tlie 
carrying  trade  on  the  high  seas. 

Whatth9  "^^^  general  subsidy  proposal  has 
Proposal  has  amounted  in  effect  to  this:  that  in - 
meant.  gtead  of  employing  the  world's  ocean 
tonnage  at  the  most  favorable  possible  rates  to 
do  our  freighting  for  us,  we  should  tax  our- 
selves in  order  to  pay  American  ship-owners  the 
higher  prices  that  they  would  demand  before 
being  willing  to  go  extensively  into  the  business. 
Our  foreign  trade  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
by  bounds — more  rapidly,  indeed,  than  any  coun- 
try's foreign  trade  has  ever  grown  before — 
during  this  very  period  in  which  the  advocates 
of  subsidy  have  been  lamenting  over  our  dis- 
advantages in  the  matter  of  foreign  commerce  as 
due  to  the  lack  of  American-owned  merchant 
ships.  The  best  way  to  promote  American  for- 
eign commerce  is  to  make  some  tariff  relaxations, 
to  increase  tlie  navy  steadily,  and  to  build  the 
trans- Isthmian  canal  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Then  if  American  trade  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  establishment  of  steamship  lines,  it  may  be 
found  feasible  to  grant  small  subsidies,  prescribed 
for  a  very  brief  period  of  years,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  frequent  and  efficient  steamship 
service  between  specified  South  American  and 
North  American  ports.  We  have  reached  the 
time  when  the  growth  of  American  trade,  the 
vast  increase  in  tlie  volume  of  American  capital, 
and  the  revolution  in  the  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness are  completely  changing  all  the  conditions. 

,  American  industrial  and  commercial 

stances  Alter  life  has  changed  so  much  in  the  few 
Cases."  years  since  Senator  Frye  began  to  ad- 
vocate his  steamship  subsidy  measure  that 
arguments  which  might  have  had  much  weight 
at  that  time  are  relatively  obsolete  now.  Within 
another  five  years  an  American  trust  may  have 
decided  to  buy  up  the  principal  steamship  lines 
of  the  world  and  operate  them  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  In  other  words,  any  possible  advan- 
tages that  could  be  expected  under  a  modest 
little  steamship  subsidy  measure  could  not  begin 
to  compare,  as  a  change-producing  motive  force 
in  the  economic  world,  with  the  stupendous 
change-producing  forces  that  are  already  at  work. 
This  being  the  case — and  American  industry  and 
commerce  being  at  present  the  largest  beneficia- 


ries of  the  new  economic  methods  and  forces — 
why  not  be  patient  for  a  year  or  two  and  see 
what  further  growth  the  American  merchant 
marine  may  liave  without  gifts  from  the  national 
Treasury  ?  The  wiser  course  is  to  lessen  trade 
shackles,  enormously  improve  our  consular  sys- 
tem, and  give  the  American  merchant  every 
kind  of  reasonable  and  intelligent  aid  in  develop- 
ing new  markets.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  no  trouble  in  shipping  its  products  wherever 
it  can  develop  a  market.  Tlie  American  Fruit 
Company  has  provided  a  great  fleet  for  its  grow- 
ing West  Indian  trade.  The  transcontinental 
railway  interests,  like  those  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  are  capable  of  providing  ocean 
tonnage  for  our  expanding  Oriental  trade.  The 
country  would  not  be  much  surprised  to  find  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  running  a 
West  Indian  line  of  its  own,  or  some  great 
American  combination,  endeavoring  to  supply  the 
demand  of  tlie  United  States  for  coffee,  buying 
Brazilian  plantations  and  providing  its  own  direct 
steamship  service. 

Heretofore  Europe  has  supplied  the 
lar  Trade  South  American  market  with  manu- 
Routes.  factured  goods,  and  European  ship 
ping  has  to  a  considerable  extent  followed  a  tri- 
'  angular  route,  cargoes  of  manufactured  goods 
being  carried  from  Germany,  France  or  England 
to  South  America,  where  cargoes  of  hides,  cof- 
fee, and  other  products  are  secured  for  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  American  ports, 
where,  in  turn,  cargoes  of  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
cotton,  or  other  American  products  are  loaded 
for  the  European  market.  This  course  of  tri- 
angular trade  has  been  economical  and  advan- 
tageous for  everybody,  in  spite  of  assertions  to 
the  contrary  of  certain  American  speakers  and 
writers.  Each  of  the  three  continents  concerned, 
namely,  Europe.  South  America,  and  North 
America,  has  been  enabled  in  this  way  to  buy 
and  sell  exactlv  the  commodities  that  it  needed 
to  buy  and  to  sell.  With  the  cutting  of  the 
trans- isthmian  canal,  and  with  the  very  rapid 
maturing  of  the  industrial  production  of  the 
United  States,  conditions  of  trade  between  North 
and  South  America  may  well  begin  to  change 
quite  materially.  With  or  without  the  artificial 
stimulus  of  subsidies  we  shall  find  a  steady 
growth  of  direct  trade  between -the  United  States 
and  the  Latin- American  republics.  North  Ameri- 
can capital  in  large  masses,  and  on  well- con- 
sidered plans,  will  doubtless  interest  itself  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  South 
America  ;  and  although  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Europe  is  to  lose  her  South  Ameri- 
can trade,  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that 
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the  total  volnine  of  this  Soutli  American  trade 
will  increase  many -fold,  and  that  the  ITnited 
States  will  participate  largely  in  the  benefits  of 
such  expansion. 

-  In    the    future    development    of    the 

Importance  of  tt    •.     i  n     .  ^       i  • 

the laihmuato  United  States,  whetlier  in  commerce 
this  Country.  ^^  j^^  strategic  strengtli  and  in  influ- 
ence as  a  world  power,  the  Isthmus  must  be  the 
pivotal  point.  Whether  the  canal  is  to  he  com- 
pleted where  the  French  be.a:an  it — across  Panama 
— or  whether  it  is  destined  to  connect  Lake 
Nicaragua  with  the  two  oceans,  is  principally  a 
technical  matter  that  belongs  to  the  engineering 
experts,  shipping  and  commercial  experts,  and 
naval  and  strategical  experts.  What  concerns 
the  people  of  the  United  States  broadly  is  that 
the  canal,  wherever  built,  should  be  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  controlled  by 
it  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  That  so  great  a 
public  work  should  be  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  permanently  controlled  in  a  sense  some- 
what short  of  sovereignty,  is  almost  inconceivable 
to  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  private  commercial  company, 
whether  French,  American,  or  mixed  and  inter- 
national, should  build  a  Nicaragua  canal  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua,  and  with  its  opera- 
tion, where  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  are  in- 
volved, fixed  under  terms  agreed  upon  by  a  group 
of  nations.  Even  such  an  arrangement,  however, 
would  not  be  quite  compatible  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  in  recent 
years.  But  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  itself  construct  the  canal  at  the  cost  of  the 
public  Treasury,  with  sovereignty  over  it  vested 
in  a  South  American  state,  and  the  control  of  it, 
as  respects  war  and  peace,  vested  in  a  group  of 
great  European  naval  powers,  would  mean  that 
our  Government  had  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
a  mere  private  trading  company. 

^_,     ,  The  United  States  Government  can- 

Advantagea  ,  . 

of  not  appropriately  consti-uct  a  vast  and 
Annexation,  permanent  public  work  like  a  ship 
-canal  upon  soil  over  which  the  United  States 
does  not  propose  to  become  sovereign  in  the  full 
sense  at  some  time.  The  French  company  that 
owns  the  unfinished  Panama  canal  is  anxious  to 
sell  its  assets,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  the 
United  States  Government.  But  such  a  pur- 
chase should  not  l)e  consummated  without  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  at  a  good  price  f i-om  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  of  its  long  Isthmian  stretch 
known  as  the  State  of  Panama.  In  times  of 
emergency  we  already  exercise  supervisory  func- 
tions in  the  State  of  Tanama  under  a  long-standing 
treaty,  whereby  we  guarantee    peac<»   and   ord(M* 


there  to  the  end  that  the  Panama  Railroad  may  be 
()[)erated  without  obstruction.  Topographical  con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  Isthmus  bears  no  actual 
relation  to  the  political,  economic,  or  social  life  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  Isthmus  has 
always  been  identified  with  North  America'rather 
than  with  South  America  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Panama  Railroad  has  long  been  its  principal  econ- 
omic factor,  it  has  been  especially  identified  with 
the  United  States.  Our  interests  there  are  already 
paramount,  and  we  could  not  possibly  allow  any 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Isthmus  that  would 
tend  to  lessen  our  influence  or  authoritv.  (^ur 
position  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  our  acquisition  of  Hawaii,  (juam,  and 
the  Philippines,  point  to  our  full  acquisition  of 
the  Isthmus  as  the  one  essential  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  rounding  out  of  our  policy  of  territorial 
and  trade  expansion.  With  the  Isthmus  annexed 
by  purchase,  all  diplomatic  questions  about  th<? 
control  of  an  Isthmian  canal  would  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  changed  situation. 


A  New 


The  report  has  been  current  for  a 
Tteaiuwith  number  of  weeks,  and  has  not  been 
EngTand.  ^le^j^d,  that  England  and  the  United 
States  have  agreed  upon  the  points  of  a  new 
treaty  in  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  radical  changes  made 
by  the  Senate  in  the  terms  of  the  Ilay-Pauncefote 
treaty.  For  a  generation  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  opinion  of  American  Presi- 
dents, Secretaries  of  State,  and  Congressional 
authorities  on  international  law  that  the  plans 
outlined  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  for  the  con- 
trol of  an  Isthmian  ship  canal  could  not  now  l)e 
regarded  as  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  to  take  any  course  it  should  think  best  in 
promoting  an  interoceanic  waterway.  In  Eng- 
land the  view  now  prevails  among  public  men 
that  the  United  States  will  in  any  case  be  the 
build(?r,  owner,  and  master  of  the  canal  whenever 
built,  and  that  much  the  best  course  for  England 
to  pursue  is  both  to  accept  and  to  encourage  pre- 
cisely this  solution.  When  the  terms  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  were  announced  President 
Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  declared 
his  opposition  most  emphatically,  on  the  ground 
that  the  residual  control  of  the  American  canal 
should  be  vested  in  the  American  government. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  in  the  line  of  the 
position  that  Mr.  Rooscn'elt  advocated.  It  is  the 
President  himself,  under  the  Constitution,  who 
holds  and  exe^'cises  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  tlie  new  treaty  with  England  on  the  canal 
question,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  in  Decemljei-,  will  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's. 
Tlie  treaty- making  power  involves  policy  in   the 
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iiighest  eeoae,  and  tlie  Const itiitiou  vests  it  in 
the  Pi'esidi'nt,  wlio  is  lo  net  with  tlie  advice  and 
consent  of  llie  Senate,  Witli  all  due  respect  to 
the  excellent  gentlemen  who  compose  the  cabinet, 
it  in  quite  reasonable  and  within  bounds  to  say 
that  President  Roosevelt,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  constitutional  authority  is  now  vested  in 
him,  has  Iwen  better  known  than  any  of  them  as 
a  student  and  &fi  exponent  of  the  distinctively 
American  policy  in  the  \V (■stern  Hemispliere.  It 
is  to  lie  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  he  will 
lead  in  reality  as  well  as  in  nanje  ;  and  that  no 
treaties  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  that 
would  be  out  of  hne  with  the  well-known  views 
that  he  has  heretofore  so  deliberately  expressed. 
Conversely,  it  may  be  said  that  a  new  treaty 
which  meets  Mr.  Hoosevek's  ideas  ought  to  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  ardeii 
can  canal. 


{Tll«  politlcul  cart  mill  B  of  (he  Mpximn  .-.imH-  pnper  i 
(ld.Ahulz»(e.pub]lHhfHl1n  tile  City  »t  M>-x)<'n.  nre  liiti 
baatlle  to  Chfl  ndinlT>)iitnitl»n  at  Presl  'int  I>>>iz.  Tli 
.  peprewiiiBlhePn«i(l.'ntiiii((rei.'tliiB  Ilie  Uiiiled  Stat 
occBHlon  oF  th»  pHii-Amirii'Hii  C'niinreHH.  witli  a  |i 
showing:  Vne\f  ftam  wntnl  on  llie  Ihniiiii  nt  rlie 


..f   Mexico   iat. 
as  expected   iha 


The  inren 

n  infltip 


p.nni]  will  act  with  tlio  I'liilvil  Ktm 


AQrtat  "^^^  FanAirt.'r 
InUrnaUmtai  vened  in  tlie  Cii 
Oatherini.     Qctober,  Hlld  it 

sessions  would  continue  lor 
Although  education  in  the  South 
countries  is  fur  from  universal,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  society  and  government  lack  the  stability 
that  has  been  attained  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  all  the  Latin- 
American  republics  have  their  select  coteries  of 
highly  educated  and  cultivated  people.  In  the 
professions,  |>articularly  those  of  medicine  and 
law,  the  South  Americans  take  high  rank  ;  and 
their  public  men  are  especially  well  versed  in 
diplomacy  and  inlernational  law.  One  reason, 
of  course,  for  the  extent  to  which  the  law  of 
nations  has  been  cultivated  in  Central  and  South 
American  states  is  the  considerable  number  of 
sovereign  and  independent  republics  among 
which  the  territory  is  divided  up.  Thus  they 
have  their  relations  with  one  another  to  consider 
as  well  as  those  with  North  America  and  Europe, 
and  they  exjteet  their  public  men  to  be  familiar 
with  the  liistory  and  methods  of  diplomacy  and 
with  the  principles  and  precedents  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Peru. 
Brazil,  and  all  the  other  republics  of  Central  ami 
South  America  have  sent  men  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience to  meet  the  delegations  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Peru,  for  example,  is  rejire- 
sented  by  its  vice-president  and  the  chief  justice 
of  its  supreme  court,  together  with  the  able  dip- 
lomat who  is  its  minister  at  Washington.  The 
American  delegation  has  at  ite  head  ex-Senator 
Davis  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  other  members 
are  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Iowa,  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
Mr.  Volney  Foster  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Pepper  of  Washington. 

W>n>  of  Many  of  the  delegates  from  South 
TraitiutatiBH  -'^"leriea  came  mm  lo  J\ew  I  orK  am. 
faciiitin.  Washington  and  went  by  thiI  ti> 
Mexico.  Some  went  by  direct  steaniship  lines 
to  Europe,  then  came  l)y  fast  sliips  to  this  coun- 
try, with  the  long  railroad  ride  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  still  before  them — all  of  which  ilhis- 
trates  the  great  piTigress  in  transportation  facili- 
ties that  must  be  brought  about  in  order  to  make 
intereourae  easier  throughout  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Mexico,  for  instance,  has  Ijeen  so  little 
accessible  to  the  South  American  republics  and 
has  had  so  little  trade  with  them  that  until  lately 
it  has  not  had  diplomatic  representatives  at 
their  capitals.  Several  of  the  South  American 
ministers  at  Washirigion  are  also  accredited  to 
Mexico.  Naturally  this  congress  will  give  atten- 
tion to  various  matters  relating  to  transportation, 
commerce,  and  the  promotion  of  closer  relations 
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One  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 
Arbitration  liHs  to  do  with  tlie  provision  of  some 
QuMi/on.  jjjiiij  ^f  ^  ^uiict  Qf  claims  to  facilitate 
the  adjustment  of  the  many  cases  arising  from 
the  demands  of  citizens  of  one  country  upon  the 
government  of  another.  But,  the  theme  to  which 
most  thought  in  advance  has  been  given  is  that 
of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  dia|>ules  !«- 
tween  governments.  As  our  readei-s  will  re^ 
member,  this  question  at  one  time  threatened  to 
keep  Chile  and  Pern  from  attending  the  Con- 
gress. Chile  was  disposed  to  make  the  condition 
that  the  Congress  should  not  discuss  the  question 
of  submitting  existing  disputes  to  arbitration,  bnt 
only  those  which  should  arise  at  some  future 
time,  and  the  Cliilean  government  desired  gnar- 
antees  on  this  point  before  agreeing  to  send  del- 
egates. Peru  and  Bolivia,  on  the  other  hstxl, 
intimated  that  if  such  promises  were  made  to 
Chile,  they  would  refuse  to  participate  iu  the 
('ongrnas,  and  would  do  what  they  could  to 
keep  other  states  away.  As  mattei's  stand,  all  of 
thu  South  American  states  have  joined  in  the 
Congress,  and  they  will  take  their  ciiances  on 
the  scope  that  the  arliitration  discussion  may  as- 
sume. In  any  case,  no  arbitration  would  be 
binding  except  upon  the  powera  tliat  voluntarily 
acceded  to  it. 

J.J  After  the  successful  war  against  Pern, 

9rieuaact  Chile  retained  occupation  of  two  Peru- 
•^  "■  vian  coast  provinces  for  a  tflrm  of 
years.  Thai  term  expired  sevej-al  years  ago. 
The  provinces  in  question  are  ricii  in  certain  min- 
eral deposits,  by  virtue  of  which  Chile  lias  been 
enabled  enormously  to  increase  her  public  reve- 
nues. With  this  incri'ase  of  re.sourccs  she  has 
been  able  to  maintain  her  army  and  navy.  To 
allow  Peru  to  resvime  possession  of  her  old  sea- 
board would  be  for  Chile  to  deprive  herself  of 
her  largest  sources  of  income.  The  situation  is 
such  from  a  strategic  standpoint  that  it  is  wholly 
controlled  by  sea  power  ;  Ijut  I'ern  has  practically 
no  navy.  Consequently,  in  view  of  Chile's  refusal 
or  neglect  to  fulfill  treaty  pledges,  Peru's  only 
hope  lies  either  in  the  submission  of  the  question 
to  arbitration  or  else  in  the  intervention  of  some 
outside  naval  power.  Chile  is  said  to  have  been 
cultivating  close  relations  with  Germany.  Peru 
is  inclined,  on  t)ie  other  hand,  to  cultivate  as 
close  relations  as  possible  with  the  United  States. 
Chile's  posiiion  is  by  no  means  a  firm  or  secure 
one,  because  hitherto  she  has  not  repudiated  the 
treaty  with  Piu-n,  hut  lias  nmrely  fonnd  reasons 
tor  prolonging  diplomatic  discussion  over  detail 
and  thus  delaying  the  carrying  oui  of  agreements. 
Peru  obviously  has  a  clear  legal  claim  lo  the 
provinces,    conditioned    upon    the    outcome    of 


certain  proceedings  required  by  the  treaty 
If  Peru  should  choose  to  part  with  her  rights  to 
the  extent,  for  instance,  of  conveying  to  the 
United  States  a  coaling  station  or  two,  or  shouhl 
grant  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  impor- 
tant trading  concessions  or  franchises  on  the  coast 
of  the  disputed  provinces,  Chile  might  be  put  in 
the  posttit'n  of  lieing  obligeil  to  explain  to  a  third 
parly,  like  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
■  m  what  grounds  it  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
treaty  stipulations.  If  Chile,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  war,  had  demanded  and  secured  the  uncondi- 
tional cession  of  the  provinces  under  discussion, 
the  situation  would  be  a  wholly  different  one  in 
international  law.  The  Peruviana  are  determined 
to  find  a  way  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  con- 
gress at  Mexico,  while  the  Chileans  ai-e  equally 
determined  to  prevent  its  consideration  there. 
Tlie  otdy  possible  soli'tion  in  law  and  in  morals 
is  the  carrying  out  of  i.he  treaty.  According  to 
its  terms,  the  people  of  tlic  provinces  are  to  de- 
cide by  vote  which  country  they  will  join  ;  and 
the  one  in  whose  favor  they  decide  may  keep 
the  provinces  permanently,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing to  the  other  country  a  specified  sum  of  money. 
The  people  of  the  provinces  are  understood  to  be 
])ractically  all  Peruvians  ;  and  tlms  a  submission 
of  the  question  to  vote  would  result  in  restoring 
H)  Peru  her  now  alienated  coastline. 


The 


ivohit 


lary    disturbances 
although  no  ne' 


'"^'''"•"•'''■of  an  important  o.  

has  been  received  ktely  in  the  United  States. 


(Leader  of  tlie  ColrnntiiHii  Revolntlonlsts.) 
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The  revolution  sutTiis  lo  have  been  iiinde  iiii'vila- 
ble  by  the  ftrbitrary  ami  reactionary  cliaracUT  of 
llie  govirniiient.  The  marked  8yiiii>athy  of  Ven 
I'zuela  witli  the  Colonil>ian  iiisui'};enis  lias  ted  to 
complicaiioiis  the  extent  of  wliich  our  slender 
news  reports  make  it  tlifliciiU  to  undeisland. 
One  lliiiifj  is  ceriain  enough,  and  that  is  that  the 
(Toveniinental  eonditiou  of  l>otli  Colombia  acd 
Venezuela  is  sliockiiigiy  bad.  Oastro'a  Vcnezu-. 
elan  regime  is  ri'iKjrred  to  l>e  llie  most  arliitrary 
in  tliu  recent  history  of  that  country.  General 
Andrado,  wlio  was  (.'asint's  predecessor  and  who 
was  driven  from  authority  hy  Cai 
is  said  to  be  preparing  to  land  an 
Venezuela  some  time  during  the  [ 
Andrade  has  been  living  in  San  Jui 
for  a  year  or  two.  Tnus  tliei-e  is  i 
peace  or  stability  in  either  Colombii 
In  one  way  and  another  the  rifrht^ 
of.  the  (,'overnnients  and  the  citizens  of  a  number 
o(  foreign  countries  are  being  involved,  and  the 
situation  calls  for  the  closest  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The    State    political    campaigns    are 

In  Stveni     neither  very  numerous  nor  very  ex- 

**"'"■       citing    this   year.      One  of   the  most 

significant   is   in   Pcimsylvania,  when-,  idthougli 

only  a  levi  offices  are  to  be  fille<l,  the  indignation 

of  reform  Republicans  and  Independents  against 

,  the  Quay  Republican  machine  is  so  interne  that 

they  iiave  united  with  the  Democrats  in  a  union 

movement  that  ignores  national  [larty  lines,  and 


violence, 


I.  Porto  Rico, 
>  outlook  for 
)r  Venezuela, 


that  has  no  object  except  the  purification  of  poli- 
tics in  the  most  corrupt  of  American  States. 
The  issue  in  the  municipal  contest  at  Philadelphia 
is  exactly  the  same,  and  the  forces  are  similarly 
grouped.  An  article  contributed  to  this  number 
of  the  Rkview  by  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 
explains  the  Philadelphia  issues.  In  New  Jersey 
the  contest  has  followed  regular  party  lines,  the 
Republican  nominee  for  governor  being  the  Hon. 
Franklin  Murphy,  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
manu  facturer  of  Newark,  and  the  Democratic 
nominee  being  also  a  Newark  man  and  mayor  of 
the  city,  Hon.  James  M.  Seymour.  There  was 
perfect  hannony  in  the  RepubHcan  convention, 
and  no  other  candidate  beside  Mr.  Murpliy  was 
mentioned.  The  New  Jersey  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  of  late  been  divided  into  fac- 
tions, and  their  convention  this  year  was  any- 
thing but  harmonious.  In  Massachusetts  the 
Republicans  accorded  a  unanimous  renomination 
to  the  present  governor,  "VVinthrop  Murray  Crane, 
and  their  convention,  like  that  of  New  Jersey, 
was  marked  by  great  harmony,  with  the  best  men 
and  sentiment  of  the  party  clearly  dominant.  In 
these  respects  the  condition  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  its  condition  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  in  con- 
vention on  October  3,  nominated  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy  for  governor,  with  the  understanding  all 
around  tliat  he  would  secure  the  support  alike  of 
the  Bryan  men  and  the  element  of  gold  Demo- 
crats tliat  voted  for  McKinley  last  year.  The 
death  of  President  McKinley  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  Ohio  campaign,  which  has  pro- 
ceeded in  an  unusually  quiet  and  matter-of-fact 
way,  the  general  expectation  being  that  Governor 
Nash,  who  is  running  for  a  second  term,  would 
be  endorsed  at  the  polls. 

Tlie  campaign  that  is  closing  in  the 
en4  State  of  Virginia  has  proved  to  be  a 
Alabama,  j^^^^  energetic  and  interesting  one 
than  usual  on  several  accounts.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  great  many  years  the  Republicans,  whose  can- 
didate for  the  governorship  is  Col.  J.  Hampton 
Hoge,  have  been  thought  to  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  win.  The  Democratic  candidate,  Hon.  Andrew 
J.  Montague,  is  said  not  to  have  tiie  very  earnest 
support  of  certain  machine  elements  of  the  party. 
The  Virginia  constitutional  convention  which  has 
been  in  session  since  early  in  June  lias  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  agree  upon  a  plan  for  the 
limitation  of  the  suffrage,  and  its  inharmonious 
proceedings  have  not  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  pending  campaign. 
In  Alabama,  where  the  constitutional  convention 
that  assembled  on  M«Ly2I  completed  its  labors 
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and  adjourned  on  September  3,  there  has  been 
pending  a  very,  active  campaign  on  the  question 
of  the  ratiBcation  of  the  new  constitution.  For 
more  than  a  month  it  was  underetood  tliat  no- 
bod  v  but  Democrats  would  talk  or  vote  on  the 
question.  The  colored  men  had  met  in  conven- 
tion and  liad  resolved  that  their  votes  would 
not  be  counted  even  if  cast  against  the  con- 
stitutional changes  ;  since  the  constitution  has 
for  its  chief  object  their  disfranchisement.  The 
opposition  has  been  led  by  a  committee  of  prom- 
inent Democrats.  The  white  Republicans  had 
made  no  appearance  at  all  in  the  campaign  until 
toward  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  de- 
cided to  act  with  the  opponents  of  tlie  new  con- 
stitution. One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
Democratic  opponents  was  ex-Governor  Jones, 
who  was  appointed  to  tlie  federal  bench  by  Pres- 
ident Kooseveit.  The  election  will  be  held  on 
November  11.  The  Populist  party  seems  to  have 
disappeared  altogether  in  Alabama. 

Conneotiout'a  The  little  State  of  ('onnecticut,  in 
BetwefnCity  which  there  has  often  been  expressed 
and  Country,  much  moral  disapprobation  of  the 
Southern  movement  for  excluding  the  illiterate 
negroes  from  the  franchise,  has  a  system  of  its 
own  that  results  in  depriving  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  of  fa'r  representation.  Connecticut  is 
divided  territorially  into  168  permanent  district, 
known  as  "towns."  Most  of  these  are  rural 
districts,  but  in  perhaps  forty  of  them  there 
are  populous  manufacturing  communities.  The 
"town"  or  township  is  the  unit  of  legislative 
representation  ;  and  tlie  rural  districts,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  people,  count  for  as  much  in 
the  Legislature  as  the  urban  ones,  w^hich  have 
many  times  as  great  a  population.  On  October  7 
the  people  of  Connecticut  as  a  whole  had  an  op- 
Dortunity  to  vote  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  would  have  a  constitutional  convention, 
the  principal  object  in  view  being,  of  course,  a 
revision  of  the  existing  system  of  representation 
by  towns.  The  proposition  was  nverwhelmingly 
carried,  because  the  populous  communities  are 
naturally  in  favor  of  it.  But  when  the  members 
of  the  proposed  convention  are  chosen  on  Novem- 
ber 5  each  of  the  168  towns  will  send  one  dele- 
gate apiece.  Thus  some  neighborhoods  with  a 
few  dozen  families  will  count  for  as  much  in  the 
convention  as  the  large  cities.  As  the  rural 
towns  (townships)  will  have  about  three-fourtlis 
of  the  members  of  the  convention,  although  re- 
presenting only  a  small  minority  of  the  people  of 
the  StaKi,  they  will  probably  insist  upon  a  plan 
by  which  the  minority  will  still  continue  to  gov- 
ern the  majority,  although  with  some  concessions. 
The  New  England  towns  were  like  little  republics 


in  the  earlv  davs,  and  the  commonwealth  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  federation  of  the  towns. 
Equality  of  town  representation  rested  upon 
somewhat  the  same  kind  of  doctrine  as  the  equal- 
ity of  representation  of  States  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Irj  the  early  days,  when  agricul- 
ture was  the  principal  business  and  there  were  no 
cities,  the  system  was  not  objectionable. 

Of  far  more  consequence  than  any 
Municioai  State  campaign  this,  year  has  been 
Campaign,    ^j^^  municipal  campaign  in   the  city 

of  New  York.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city  the  principle  of  non -partisanship  in 
city  affairs  has  been  completely  triumphant  in 
the  shaping  of  the  situation.  In  the  last  mu- 
nicipal election,  that  of  1897,  when  New*  York 
and  Brooklyn  had  been  consolidated  and  the  first 
administration  of  the  (xreater  New  York  was  to 
be  chosen,  the  Citizens'  Union  played  a  very 
prominent  part  with  its  creed  of  non -partisan- 
ship, and  brought  forward  as  its  candidate  for 
mayor  Seth  Low,  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. It  had  then  been  hoped  that  the  Repub- 
licans would  accept  Mr.  Low  as  their  candidate 
and  make  common  cause  against  Tammany.  If 
they  had  been  wise  enough  to  do  this,  Mr.  Low 
would  have  been  easily  elected,  and  the  greatest 
of  American  cities  would  to-day  be  setting  the 
world  an  example  of  splendid  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment. The  Republican  organization,  how- 
ever, took  a  stiictly  partisan  view  and  put  a  sep- 
arate ticket  in  the  field,  which,  though  it  ran 
far  behind  the  Ijow  ticket,  diverted  votes  enough 
to  throw  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Tammany 
Hall.  An  element  of  sincere  Democratic  rad- 
icals, abhorring  Tammany  Hall,  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Henry  George  to  accept  a  nom- 
ination, but  his  death  occurred  just  before  election 
day.  If  he  had  lived  it  is  quite  possible  that  his 
candidacy  might  liave  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Low  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  things 
that  Henry  George  had  in  mind  when  he  de- 
cided to  run.  The  Tammany  candidate  selected 
by  Mr.  Richard  Croker  was  Robert  A.  Van 
Wyck.  Perhaps  no  mayor  in  the  history  of  tlie 
city  of  New  York  has  ever  so  completely  alien- 
ated the  esteem  and  respect  of  tbe  community  as 
has  this  man.  He  has  seemed  at  all  points  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall, 
which  is  not  a  political  bo<ly  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  wonl,  but  a  mercenary  organization  held 
together  by  motives  of  private  interest. 


Even  Tammany  Hall  has  in   it  many 
men  of   fairly  good  intentions,  who, 
—  through  prejudice,    self-interest, 
inferior  environment,  and  defective  education — 


Elements 

in  the 
Contest. 
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have  never  acquired  &  very 
high  or  intelligent  sense  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship. 
And  such  men,  wlien  hold- 
ing appointive  offices,  are 
likely  to  accept  standards 
that  the  community  has 
graduallv  created.  For  ex- 
ample, since  Colonel  War- 
ing a<imini8tered  the  Street- 
Cleaning  Department  under 
Mayor  Strong  even  Tam- 
many officials  have  acknowl- 
edged a  much  higher  stand- 
ard than  they  had  ever 
known  before.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  Tammany  rigime 
is  not  BO  much  in  the  rank 
and  file  as  in  the  leadership. 
The  Citizens'  Union  move- 
ment has  represented  a  thor- 
oughly patriotic  and  intelh- 
gent  desire  to  make  the  city 
government  conserve  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community.  The 
most  encouraging  note  of 
progress  in  the  present  cam- 
paign is  the  frankness  with 
which  the  various  elements 
that  are  supporting  the  Fu- 
sion ticket  avow  their  com- 
plete conversion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  n on -partisanship  in 
strictly  local  and  municipal 
affairs.  For  the  Republi- 
cans of  New  York  City,  es- 
pecially, this  is  an  entire  copyneh[.i».,b,  Mutu™. 
change  of  front.  Mr,  Flatt 
himself  has  endorsed  the 
idea  of  non-partisan  municipal  government  on  a 
purely  business  basis  in  language  as  explicit  as 
any  municipal  reformer  could  desire  ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  improve  the  utterances  on  that 
score  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Morris,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  County  Republican  Committee,  who 
has  represented  the  Republican  organization  in 
the  Fusion  conferences. 

gfii.  Since  New  York  City  is  nominally 
a>  a  Democratic  by  a  large  majority  in 
CamHiatt.  gt^te  and  national  elections,  it  had 
been  thought  beat  to  select  for  a  mayoralty  can- 
didate a  Democrat  of  high  standing  whose  name 
would  carry  weight  in  tlie  community.  The  Re- 
publicans themselves  had  strongly  advised  the 
selection  of  an  Independent  Democrat.  But  when 
the  various  anti-Tammany  elements  came  together 


in  conference,  it  did  not  prove  possible  to  unite 
upon  any  one  of  a  number  of  Democrats  who 
were  mentioned;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
proved  unexpectedly  easy  to  unite  upon  Mr.  Setli 
Low.  Although  Mr.  Low  is  a  Republican  in  na- 
tional politics,  there  could  be  no  possible  question 
as  to  his  non- partisanship  in  municipal  matters. 
He  accepted  the  nomination  without  hesitation 
as  a  public  duty,  and,  to  use  his  own  language, 
burned  Iiis  bridges  behind  him  by  resigning  from 
the  presidency  of  Columbia  University  and  insist- 
ing upon  the  immediate  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion by  the  trustees.  Four  years  earlier,  when 
nominated  by  the  Citizens'  Union,  he  Jiad  offered 
his  resignation,  hut  the  trustees  had  deferred  ac- 
tion until  after  election  day,  and  then,  of  course, 
declined  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Low  entered  upon  the 
work  of  liis  mayoralty  campaign  with  great  vigor, 
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making  daily  speeches  of  a  remarkably  felicitous 
and  successful  character,  and  appearing  on  all  occa- 
sions to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Tn  short, 
Mr.  Low  has  made  a  surprisingly  good  canvass. 

At  Columbia  Mr.  Low's  work  has  been 
tir'ement from  that  of  administrator  rather  than  of 
Columbia,  educator  ;  and  during  the  twelve  years 
of  his  service  as  president  the  University  has  been 
completely  transformed  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly. It  has  been  transferred  to  a  new  loca- 
tion and  housed  in  magnificent  new  buildings,  its 
work  as  a  real  university  has  become  greatly  ex- 
panded and  diversified,  and  the  number  of  its 
students  has  increased  several- fold.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  real  success  of  Mr.  Low's  ad- 
ministration of  the  University  that  its  operation 
v/as  so  harmonious  throughout,  and  all  its  depart- 
ments so  well  manned  and  in  such  good  running 
order,  that  he  felt  at  liberty  to  give  up  his  position 
in  order  to  enter  the  municipal  campaign,  being 
fully  satisfied  that  the  University's  interests  need 
not  suffer.  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  eminent 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an  educational 
leader,  was  immediately  made  Acting- President. 

,,  ^  The  action  of  Tammany  in  the  selec- 

The  Tammany  ^.  .  ix  j'j    i. 

Candidate  tion  of  a  mayoralty  candidate  was 
for  Mayor,  awaited  with  much  curiosity.  Mr. 
Richard  Croker,  who  has  lived  in  England  for 
a  number  of  years,  had  come  to  New  York  to 
conduct  Tammany's  campaign,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  candidate  would  be  of  his  personal 
designation.  It  was  necessary  for  him,  however, 
to  confer  with  the  Brooklyn  Democratic  machine, 
the  head  of  which  is  an  aged  political  manager 
named  McLaughlin.  To  the  general  surprise  of 
the  community,  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin chose  neither  a  politician  of  the  ordinary  stripe, 
nor  yet  a  harmless  and  amiable  figure-head,  but 
gave  the  nomination  to  a  Democratic  lawyer  of 
the  highest  standing,  who  has  himself  long  been 
an  exponent  of  reform  politics,  and  who  supported 
Mr.  Low  against  Tammany  four  years  ago  in 
speeches  of  great  pith  and  force.  This  lawyer  is 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard.  Mr.  Shepard's  social, 
personal,  professional,  and  political  relations  have 
long  been  exceedingly  intimate  with  a  number  of 
the  men  most  closely  identified  in  New  York  with 
reform  politics  and  public  -  spirited  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  community.  In  his  professional 
capacity  he  has  for  some  years  been  counsel  of 
the  Rapid -Transit  Commission,  and  has  played 
an  active  part  in  this  great  movement  by  virtue 
of  which  New  York  is  to  have  its  underground 
railroad  system  on  the  most  commendable  engi- 
neering  and    financiering  plans.     In  State  and 


national  Democratic  politics  Mr.  Shepard  has 
long  been  an  interesting  figure,  noted  also  for 
his  great  intellectual  acumen.  He  has  always 
been  a  philosophical  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian 
school,  and  many  of  his  views  and  principles  are 
incidentally  expounded  in  his  biography  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  in  the  *'Amei'ican  Statesmen  Series." 

Mr  8h  rd  ^^^^  readers  will  remember  that 
aa  a  Political  whereas  Mr.  Shepard  opposed  the 
Figure.  Bryan  ticket  in  1896,  he  supported 
Mr.  Bryan  last  year.  He  had  not  changed  his 
views  on  the  money  question,  but  he  accepted 
the  dictum  that  the  paramount  issue  was  impe- 
rialism, and  he  took  the  ground  that  the  gold 
standard  was  safe  in  any  case.  He  contributed 
to  this  Review  for  October  of  last  year  an  article 
expounding  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
views  under  the  heading  *  *  The  Practical  Bryan 
Policy  for  the  Philippines."  An  article  on  Mr. 
Shepard  appears  in  this  issue  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  George  Foster  Eeabody,  himself  a  prominent 
reform  Democrat  of  New  York  and  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  gold  standard  and  currency  reform,  who 
is  supporting  Mr.  Shepard.  Curious  though  it 
may  seem,  both  Mr.  Peabody  and  Mr.  Shepard 
were  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  men 
originally  proposed  for  the  Fusion  candidacy  that 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Low.  While  believing 
most  emphatically  that  the  success  of  the  Fusion 
ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Low  is  the  most  desirable 
thing  for  the  future  of  municipal  government  in 
New  York  and  in  the  United  States  that  could 
possibly  happen,  it  has  seemed  to  us  a  mistake  to 
belittle  Mr.  Shepard.  His  candidacy  is  suscep- 
tible of  an  explanation  both  logical  and  honor- 
able. Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Peabody  are  Demo- 
crats to  the  core,  and  they  hold  that  metropolitan 
New  York  is  destined  to  remain  Democratic  by 
a  great  majority.  They  believe,  therefore,  that 
permanent  political  reform  requii^es  the  improve- 
ment from  within  of  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. They  believe,  doubtless,  that  the  Brooklyn 
Democracy,  being  on  a  higher  plane  than  Tam- 
many, can  bring  a  good  deal  of  reform  leverage  to 
bear  upon  the  organization  that  Mr.  Croker  has 
controlled  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  both 
Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Peabody  are  Brooklyn 
Democrats.  In  short,  Mr.  Peabody  would  hold 
that  Tammany  is  always  a  great  objective  fact, 
and  usually  a  dominant  one,  and  that  the  affaii^ 
of  New  York  are  in  a  relatively  fortunate  posi- 
tion when  Tammany  is  forced  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate of  such  excellence  as  Mr.  Shepard.  A 
number  of  other  well-known  Independent  Demo- 
crats decided  on  such  grounds  to  support  the 
Tammany  nominee. 
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„  ,   ,       But,  on  the  other 
n^kitakiHiW  hand,  if  tlie  suc- 
Pr.«H.      ^^  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union  in  bringing  to- 
gether nearly    all   the  good 
elementa  of  the  community  to 
support  Mr.  Low  has  forced 
Tammany  fur  once  to  make 
a    good     nomination,    there 
would  seem  to  be  all  the  more 
reason    why    the    Citizens' 
Union  should  be  maintained 
ftnd    supported.     In    either 
case,    Mr.    Peabody    would 
Bay,  New  York  is  now  certain 
to  have  a  good  mayor.     But 
this   coinea  far  short  of  ex- 
plaining the  whole  situation. 
Under  the  charter  revision 
lately   adopted,    the    mayor 
has  more  power  over  certain 
appointments,  but  be  has  far 
less  power  over  the  purse- 
strings,  and  much  less  in  the 
management  of  contracts  and 
the  administration  of  affairs 
in  detail.     This  is  because 
the  revised  charter  greatly 
increases  the  power  vested  in 
the  elective  presidents  of  the 
several  great  boroughs  into 
which  the  metropolis  is  di- 
vided,   and   further  because 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  which  is  the 
financial   authority    of    the 
metropolis,   will   not  hence- 
forth  be   in   control  of  the 
mayor    and   his    appointees,    but   will   have    a 
majority  of  elected   officials.     Now  it  happens 
that  the  rest  of  the  Tammany  ticket  is  not  of 
Mr.  Shepard's  quality.    The  Fusion  or  Low  ticket 
is,  generally  speaking,  of  very  high  grade  through- 
out.     The  Tammany  ticket,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  of  very  poor  grade,  except  for  the  name  at  the 
head.     A  good  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Qreater  New  York  requires  not  merely  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Low,  but  of  the  entire  ticket.     All 
each  problems,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  com- 
plicity of  the  Police  Department  with  vice  and 
crime  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  t)ie  district  attor- 
ney's office  and  not  in  the  mayor's.     Tlie  Fusion 
candidate  for  district  attorney  is  a  fearless  and 
aggressive  reformer.  ■    The  Tammany  candidate 
ia  of  exactly  the  same  stripe  as  the  present  Tam- 
many government.     Mr.  Jerome,  the  Fusion  can- 
didate   for    district   attorney,    is   a    reformer  of 
whom  Tammany  stands  in  peculiar  dread. 


.  „  In  political  theory  and  doctrine  Mr. 

Dtmoeratia  Sliepard  and  Mr.  Feabody  are  op- 
*««j,  posed  to  almost  everything  that  they 
regard  President  Roosevelt  as  standing  for. 
They  believe,  undoubtedly,  tliat  Democratic  re- 
organization all  along  ihe  line  is  essential  to  h 
lirm  and  determined  campaign  against  Roosevelt 
Republicanism  in  1904.  Doubtless  it  is  a  part 
of  Mr,  Shepard's  ambition  to  bring  about  a  re- 
organized metropolitan  Democracy  that  can  be 
utilized  in  the  party  sense  for  State  and  national 
contests.  It  lias  been  thought  that,  if  successful 
in  this  municipal  campaign,  Mr.  Sliepard  might 
become  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  next 
year,  with  a  view  to  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  for  1904.  What  would  seem  more 
likely,  however,  is  that  failure  in  this  campaign 
rather  than  success  might  give  Mr.  Shepard  the 
nomination  for  governor.  The  elements  tjiat  are 
now  united  in   support  of  Mr.    Low  polled  an 
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fl-ggregate  vote  four  years  ago  that  was  far  greater 
than  that  which  elected  Van  Wyck.  It  seems 
wholly  improbable,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Shepard 
can  be  elected  mayor.  But  it  does  not  seem 
improbable  at  all  that  his  work  in  this  campaign 
may  win  for  him  the  nomination  for  governor 
next  year.  If  Mr.  Shepard,  as  the  leader  in  this 
campaign  of  the  Democracy  of  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan,  can  poll  a  larger  vote  than  was  given 
for  Van  Wyck  four  years  ago,  he  may  have  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  carry  the  State  next  year, 
when  in  any  case  a  backward  swing  of  the  political 
pendulum  will  be  about  due. 

-  ^     ^      The  politics  of  New  York  bear  so 

A  Great       ,  ^      ,    .  ,     .  , 

American  large  and  important  a  relation  to  the 
Citizen,  politics  of  the  country  at  large  that 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  set  forth  this  view  at 
some  length.  We  are  glad  to  publish  elsewhere 
in  this  number,  besides  Mr.  Peabody's  article  on 
Mr.  Shepard,  a  statement  of  the  municipal  situ- 
ation by  an  excellent  scientific  authority,  Dr. 
Milo  Roy  Maltbie,  and  an  article  upon  the  posi- 
tion and  work  of  Mr.  Low,  by  Dr.  Canfield,  of 
Columbia  University.  Of  Seth  Low  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  now  attained  such  great  emi- 
nence as  a  citizen  and  a  public  man  that,  being 
at  the  very  height  of  his  mental  and  physical 
vigor,  he  is  quite  certain,  humanly  speaking,  to 
play  an  important  part  in  American  affairs,  ir- 
respective of  the  outcome  of  the  municipal  cam- 
paign. If  elected  mayor,  his  position  will  be 
very  favorable.  He  is  obliged  to  do  nothing 
except  to  give  the  city  the  very  best  government 
that  he  can,  and  no  individuals  or  elements  can 
make  any  selfish  claim  to  appointments.  If  he 
had  been  elected  four  years  ago,  Republican  pol- 
iticians would  have  been  so  hostile  as  to  have 
hurt  his  administration  wherever  they  could,  and 
the  State  government  at  Albany  would  not  have 
worked  harmoniously  with  tlie  Citizens'  Union 
administration  of  the  metropolis.  But  all  that 
is  now  changed. 

..  ^    ^  New  York  City  now  raises  and  ex- 

magnitude  of  ,  iA,r.r>o,rx««rv.v 

Metropolitan  pends  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year. 
Affaira.  Thus  its  municipal  affairs  are  of  stu- 
pendous magnitude.  Its  position  as  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis  becomes  more  firmly  established 
every  year.  It  has  on  hand  great  undertakings 
in  the  construction  of  the  rapid -transit  system, 
the  building  of  new  bridges,  and  many  other  en- 
terprises. The  expenditure  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
millions  for  public  libraries  will  soon  begin. 
School  accommodations  do  not  nearly  suffice  for 
the  children  of  the  city,  and  great  extensions  are 
required  at  once.  Thus  the  kind  of  work  that 
this  vast  municipal  corporation  has  to  carry  on  is 


of  vital  importance  to  millions  of  people,  and 
there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  could 
possibly  think  himself  too  great  or  too  important 
to  direct  it.  Yet  during  the  past  four  years  the 
head  of  this  work  has  been  a  man  of  whom  the 
New  York  Bar  Association  oflScially  declared  last 
month  that  he  was  unfit  to  hold  the  judicial  posi- 
tion for  which  Tammany  has  now  nominated  him. 
The  direction  of  this  vast  municipal  corporation 
will  be  a  congenial  task  for  Mr.  Low,  because  his 
mind  and  heart  are  enlisted  in  the  work  of  mak- 
ing  the  great  metropolis  the  best  possible  place 
for  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  live  in  it. 
On  many  accounts  this  New  York  election  is  the 
most  important  one  thus  far  in  the  history  of  city 
government  in  the  United  States. 

M  f    The  desire  to  honor  the  memory  of 

Mr.  McKiniey's  the  late  President  McKinley  has  taken 
Death.  fornj  in  the  organization  of  a  national 
monument  association,  of  which  Judge  William 
R.  Day,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  chairman,  and  Col. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  of  Cleveland,  treasurer.  It 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  worthy  monument  of  some 
kind  at  Canton.  Another  project  is  that  of  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  bridge  across  the  Poto- 
mac River  at  Washington  as  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
McKinley,  with  an  arch  at  one  end  designed 
especially  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. The  citizens  of  Washington  have  taken 
active  measures  to  advance  this  project,  and  Mr. 
Henry  B.  'F.  Macfarland,  chief  commissioner  of 
the  District,  is  chairman  of  the  association,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gage,  is 
treasurer.  There  is  said  to  be  entire  harmony 
between  the  Canton  and  the  Washington  asso- 
ciations, and  it  is  desired  to  make  both  pro- 
jects completely  successful  at  a  very  early  day. 
The  reports  regarding  Mrs,  McKinley's  health 
are  favorable.  While  the  late  President  did  not 
leave  a  large  fortune,  it  appears  that  the  amount 
was  ample  for  the  maintenance  of  Mrs.  McKin- 
ley, whose  welfare  must  naturally  be  a  matter  of 
general  solicitude.  The  trial  of  the  President's 
assassin  was  very  brief.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
act  itself  was,  of  course,  conclusive,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  accused  man  by  medical  special- 
ists showed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  urging 
insanity  as  a  defence.  The  man  himself  main- 
tained a  stolid  silence  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings. The  trial  began  before  Justice  Truman 
C.  White,  at  Buffalo,  on  September  23,  and  the 
verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
was  returned  the  next  day,  followed  by  sentence 
of  death,  to  take  effect  in  the  electrical  chair  at 
the  Auburn  State  Prison  in  the  week  beginning 
October  28.  Every  form  required  by  law  to  as- 
sure a  fair  trial  was  Scnipulously  observed. 
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Surgeon- General   Sternberg   has  re- 

PMilppinea.  ^^^^'°®^  from  the  Philippines  with  a 
good  report  as  to  the  health  of  our 
soldiers  and  the  general  health  conditions  of  the 
archipelago.  It  is  not  strange  that  some  diffi- 
culties should  have  arisen  between  our  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  the  Philippines  touching 
their  respective  authority.  Fortunately  Secre- 
tary Root  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  deal  with 
questions  of  that  kind.  Treachery  on  the  part 
of  leading  natives  of  a  community  that  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  friendly  resulted  in  the  massacre  of 
forty  or  fifty  men  of  Company  C  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry  ^te  in  September  on  the  Island  of 
Samar.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Phil- 
ippine war  is  at  an  end,  but  that  many  extensive 
districts  will  for  a  long  time  require  firm  military 
administration  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
tyranny  of  bandits  and  guerrilla  leaders.  These 
very  bandits  are  the  men  who,  under  too  speedy 
an  establishment  of  local  self-government,  would 
force  themselves  into  power  to  the  terrible  detri- 
ment of  all  legitimate  interests.  Reform  in  the 
Philippines  still  requires  the  strong  military 
hand.  We  publish  elsewhere  two  extremely 
valuable  articles  by  captains  in  the  United  States 
army  whose  experiences  entitle  them  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  Philippine  problems. 

Tke  Abduction  '^^  American  missionary  in  European 

of  a        Turkey,   Miss    Ellen   M.    Stone,   to- 

MUaionary.    ^^^^^^  ^|^j^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^f  ^^  Albanian 

missionary  assistant,  were  taken  captive  by  brig- 
ands early  in  September  and  carried  into  the 
m.ountains  toward  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  The 
details  of  this  matter  appear  to  have  been  sent  by 
mail  rather  than  cable  to  the  office  of  the  mission- 
ary board  in  Boston,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
September  25  that  it  was  fully  understood 
in  this  country.  Our  Government  was  advised, 
and  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  authorities  were 
asked  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  rescue 
Miss  Stone,  who  was  being  Ireld  for  a  large  ran- 
som. At  Constantinople  the  view  soon  came  to 
be  regarded  as  established  that  Miss  Stone's  ab- 
duction was  traceable  to  a  committee  of  the  Bul- 
garian agitators  who  were  making  trouble  for 
Turkey  in  Macedonia.  But  we  have  not  found 
any  reason  for  believing  this  charge.  It  was 
not  even  made  clear  that  the  brigands  had  crossed 
the  Bulgarian  frontier,  or  that  they  had  any  other 
character  than  that  of  ordinary  mountain  robbers 
who  infest  those  regions. 


English 


English  public  life  has  been  at  low 

5X/r».      ^^^  *'^^^®  ^*^^^'  nearly  all  the  prominent 
leaders  having  taken  prolonged  ad- 
vantage of  the  parliamentary  recess  to  seek  their 


own  devices  in  seclusion.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
made  several  speeches  which  have  merely  con- 
tributed to  show  the  hopelessly  divided  character 
of  the  Liberal  party.  The  quality  of  the  much- 
heralded  army  reform  under  Mr.  Brodrick  as 
Secretary  for  War  was  exemplified  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Buller  as  commander  of 
the  First  Army  Corps.  In  view  of  General 
Buller's  conspicuous  failure  in  South  Africa  this 
appointment  raised  a  storm  of  criticism  regard- 
less of  party.  It  was  shown  that  Buller  had 
actually  advised  General  White  to  surrender  at 
Ladysmith  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  siege. 
All  this  was  made  worse  by  General  Buller's 
attempts  to  reply  to  his  critics.  It  is  surprising 
that  English  discontent  has  not  become  more 
acute  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  bring  the  South  African  war  to  an  end .  The  re- 
lation of  social  cliques  to  army  appointments  is 
painfully  manifest.  The  London  drawing-room 
influences  are  evidently  averse  to  General  Kitch- 
ener, who,  nevertlieless,  seems  to  be  doing  the  best 
that  he  can  under  the  circumstances. 

On   October   11,  the   South  African 

South' A frioa,  ^^^  entered  upon  its  third  year.  Ac- 
cording to  British  theory,  the  war 
ended  on  September  15  with  the  taking  effect  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  proclamation.  But  at  no  time 
since  the  war  began  has  so  large  a  part  of  Cape 
Colony  been  involved  in  it.  The  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  have  been  so  nearly  re- 
duced to  wilderness  conditions  that  the  Boer 
commandoes  find  it  practically  necessary  to  op- 
erate in  a  country  from  which  they  can  derive 
some  supplies  of  food  and  other  necessary  mate- 
rials. The  reports  that  thousands  of  disaffected 
Dutch  subjects  in  Cape  Colony  have  been  taking 
to  arms  and  joining  the  insurgents  seem  to  be 
true.  On  October  17  it  was  reported  that  a 
commando  of  500  Boer  soldiers  had  forced  its 
way  across  Cape  Colony  to  the  ocean  at  a  point 
only  about  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Late 
in  September  General  Botha's  army  had  made  a 
desperate  assault  upon  a  British  fortified  post 
on  the  border  of  Zululand.  The  Boer  loss  was 
very  heavy,  amounting  to  about  500  men,  and  the 
movement  was  unsuccessful.  In  other  recent,  en- 
gagements the  Boers  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
attack  more  in  the  open  than  had  been  their 
wont.  Martial  law  prevails  quite  generally 
through  the  rural  districts  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  English  are  pursuing  the  policy  of  treating 
the  fighting  men  as  traitors  rather  than  as 
soldiers.  The  English,  of  course,  are  technically 
right,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  this 
method  is  not  the  worst  possible  way  to  end  the 
war  and  pacify  South  Africa. 
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The  general  European  outlook  is  quite 
^'Satiis"'     peaceful  from  the  international  stand' 

point,  though  not  so  prosjwrous  and 
comfortable  as  resitects  business  and  domestic 
politics  as  miglit  be  desired,  Russia,  with  vast 
agricultural  and  economic  resources  to  develop, 
needs  capital  and  wishes  to  borrow  money.  Her 
position  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  United 
States  in  the  period  when  the  employment  of 
foreign  capital  was  necessary.  Fi-ance  will  not 
be  able  to  loan  Russia  as  much  aa  is  needed.  In 
due  lime  surplus  British  and  American  capital 
will  naturally  aid  in  the  development  of  Russia's 
■empire.  The  Waldeck- Rousseau  Ministry  has 
now  outstripped  the  record  of  any  in  the  history 
of  the  present  republic.  The  longest  previous 
ministry  served  for  two  yeara  and  ninety-seven 
days.  The  religious  orders  have  submitted  quiet- 
ly to  the  new  French  law  of  associations.  Some 
have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the 
others  have  either  dispersed  or  withdrawn  from 
France.  Many  of  their  members  have  gone  to 
England  or  to  tlie  British  islands  in  the  Chan- 
nel. The  new  German  tariff  proposals  continue 
to  make  citation,  not  only  in  Germany  itself, 
but  also  in  the  neighboring  countries.  The  divi- 
sion between  the  manufaciuring  and  agricultural 
intei  ests  of  the  empire  ia  sharply  drawn,  the  in- 
dust  rial  element  being  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  new  tariS  bill.  The  population  of  Ger- 
many under  the 
recent  census  is 
56,345,000. 

The 

of  Af- 
ghanistan, Ab- 
dur  Rahman 
Khan.  die<l  on 
October  3,  ami 
was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son, 
Habib  Uliah 
Khan.  The  fear 
that  domestic  or 
foreign  troul)les 
might    occur  in 

connection    with  ^„^  uahquis  ito. 

t  li  e    succession 

seems  to  have  been  groundless.  For  some  time 
past  there  has  been  trouble  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
the  coast  of  Ai-ahia  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Turkisli  Government  to  assert  control  where  Eng- 
lan<i  has  long  exercised  a  nsefnl  protectorate. 
The  tmuble  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  Koweyt,  which  is  a  convenient  shipping  point 
on  the  coast,  has  been  selected  as  the  terminus  of 


the  German  railroad  from  Constantinople  to  B^- 
dad,  and  also  of  an  English  railroad   from  llie 
Suez  Canal  across  Arabia.     Germany  has  been 
securing  a  coaling  station  on  the  Farsan  tslands 
in  the  Red  Sea.      Russia  is  also  projecting  a  rail- 
road into  this  region  from  the  Caucasus.      Turk- 
ish affairs  show  growing  disorder  at  all  points. 
Russia's  purpose  to  remain  in  Manchuria  is  un- 
doubted, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  general  partition  of  China  can  long  be  de- 
layed.    The  situation  in  Korea  causes  the  Japan- 
ese no  little  anxiety. 
The  Marquis  Ito  has 
been   visiting  the 
United  States,  where 
he  has  many  friends 
and   ia   highly  es- 
teemed. 

The  most 
^^"SSl^    conspicn- 

cational  event  of  the 
past  month  has  been 
the  celebration  of  the 
two  hundredth  anni' 
versary  of  the  found - 

DR.  CHARLM  K.  ADAMS.  lOg    Of    YalC    CollCge 

at  New  Haven.  The 
men  whom  Yale  has  educated  are  not  only  a 
numerous  body,  but  they  have  taken  so  high  a 
rank  in  public  life  and  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness pursuits  that  this  great  celebration  took  on 
the  aspect  of  a  national  event.  Dr.  Hadley's 
administration  of  university  affairs  ia  accounted 
highly  successful.  Among  the  distinguished 
men  upon  whom  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred was  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  resignation  of 
President  Low  from  Columbia  University,  and 
the  appointment  of  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler as  Acting  President.  President  Charles  Ken- 
dall Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
signed on  October  1 !  in  consequence  of  the 
continuance  of  his  much -regretted  ill  health. 
Dr.  George  A.  Gates,  for  a  number  of  years 
president  of  Iowa  College,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Washburn  College,  at  Topeka, 
Kan.  Among  constant  givers  to  educational  in- 
stitutions none  is  more  worthy  of  honor  than 
Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  whom  we  are  glad  to 
publish  a  character  sketch  in  this  number  of  the 
Review.  Dartmouth  College  has  celebrated  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  of 
Daniel  Webster.  The  German  public,  as  well  as 
the  German  universities,  observetl  the  eightieth 
birtiiday  of  Prof.  Rudolph  Virchow,  of  the  XTni- 
versity  of  Berlin,  which  occurred  on  October  13. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(FVnm  StpUmber  tl  to  OetObtr  19,  ISOU 


POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMENT-AMERICAN. 

September  fKt.— Leon  F.  Czolgosz  is  plnced  OD  trial  at 
.    Buffalo  for  the  murder  o(  President  McKinley. 

September  24.— After  a  trinl  lasting  less  thsn  nine 
bours,  Leon  F.  Czolgosz  is  found  guiltf  of  the  murder 
of  Preatdent  McKinley  at  Buffalo.. .  .The  Republican 
and  CitiienB'  Union  conventions  in  New  York  City  in- 
dorse Seth  Low  for  major. 

September  96.— New  Jersey  Republicans  nominate 

Franhlia  Murphy  for  goTemor Leon  F.  Czolgosz, 

convicted  of  the  murder  of  President  McClniey,  is  sen- 
tenced to  be  put  to  death  in  the  electric  chair  in  the 
week  of  October  28  ;  he  declares  that  he  hod  no  accom- 
plices  Two  plans  tor  restriction  of  the  suffrage  are 

laid  before  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention. 

September  2T. — Czolgosz,  the  assassin  of  President 
McKinley,  is  taken  to  the  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
there  to  await  execution. 

October  ].— Mwyor  Jamea  M.  Seymour,  of  Newark, 
nominated  for 


by  the  New  Jersey  Dem- 
ocrats  William  Bar- 
ret Ridgely,  of  Illinois, 
succeeds  Charles  G. 
Dawes  as  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

October  3. — Governor- 
General  Wood  Issues  an 
order  formally  dissolv- 
ing the  Cuban  Constitu- 

tional  Convention 

MasKachusetts  Demo- 
crats nominate  Joslah 

Quincy  tor  governor 

New  York  City  Demo- 
crate  nominate  Edward 
M.  Shepard  for  mayor. 

October  4.— Massachu- 
setts  RepubiicanB  re- 
nominate Go  ve  mo  r  W  i  n- 
throp  M.  Crane Seth 


(Speclnl  commission 


(OppoBlne  en 

Low  formally  accepts  the  anti-Tammany  nominations 
for  mayor. 

October  7.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  ex-Gov. 
Thomas  Goode  Jones  United  States  District  Judge  for 

the  Northern  and  Middle  Districts  of  Alabama At  a 

special  election  in  Connecticut  the  proposition  to  hold 
a  State  constitutioiiftl  convention  Is  carried  by  a  de- 
cisive majority Edward    M.   Shepard    accepts    the 

Tammany  nomination  for  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

October  9,— Rear- Admiral  Schley  is  placed  on  the 
naval  retirM  list,  having  reached  the  age  limit  of  active 

service  (62  years) United  States  General  Appraiser 

Thaddeus  S.  Sbarretts  is  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  A  special  commissioner  to  assist  In  revising  the 
Chinese  customs  and  In  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China. 

October  14. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  opens 
its  fall  term. 

October  15.— Rhode  Island  Democrats  nominate  Df> 
L.  F.  C.  Garvin  for  Governor. 
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October  13.— The  Empress  Dowager  ot  China  Issuw 
two  reform  edicts. 

October  14.— Russia's  nnval  budget  (or  1903  calls  for 
98,800,000  roubles  (tS0,6S4,500). 

October  15.— The  Freacb  budget  for  1903  shows  a 
deOcit  ot  60,000,000  francs  (110,000,000),  two-flfths  of 
which  is  due  to  sugar  boonties. 

October  16.— A  British  naval  conri-martial  finds  that 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Cobra,  ioHt  In  theKortbSea 
OD  Septemtier  18,  with  more  than  60  lives,  collapeed 
from  structural  weakness. 

October  IT,— The  editor  o(  a  German  anarchlHt  paper 
is  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment  Tor  publish- 
ing an  article  approving  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent McKiuley. 

October  IS.— The  Russian  battleship  RetvUan  main- 
tains an  average  speed  ot  18.8  knots  tor  13  hours,  which 
breaks  the  record  for  vessels  of  that  class. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  BOUTH  AFRICA. 

September  31.— I«rd  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of 
two  Boer  commandoes  near  Adenburg — Colonel  the 
Hon.  A.  Murray  and  his  adjutant,  Captain  Murray, 
both  killed  while  trying  to  prevent  Krultainger  cross- 
ing the  Orange  River. 

September  23.—The  Boers  damage  the  railway  near 

Paardekop  in  Natal;   ten  trucks  are  derailed The 

supply  ot  fooilstutia  at  Bloenitontein  is  very  low. 

September  34.— Sentence  of  permanent  banishment 
from  South  Africa  ia  promulgated  at  Pretoria  against 
the  Boer  leaders  captured  since  the  15th  —  Many  farm- 
ers are  Joining  the  Boers  in  Cape  Colony. 

September  36. —  There  Is  a  virulent  outbreak  of  rin- 
derpest in  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony, 

September  Bfl.—  A  return  published  shows  there  were 
1,368  deaths  in  the  prison  campa  in  the  Tnusvaal  last 


October  ie.—Rhode  Island  Republicans  renominate 
Gov.  William  Gregory. . ,  .The  Boston  registration  books 
tor  the  State  election  show  a  toial  ot  108,240  names  on 
the  voting  list,  the  greatest  number  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  ot  the  city. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

September  21,- The  Argentina  Chamber  passes  a  bill 
imposing  obligatory  military  service. 

SSeptember  35.— The  bill  for  compulsory  Industrial  ar- 
bitration passes  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South 
Wales, 

September  38.— Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  M,P.,  is  elected 
Lord  Mayor  ot  London. 

October  3.— The  provincial  elections  In  Nova  Scotia 
result  iu  an  overwhelming  Liberal  victory. 

October  8.— The  Earl  ot  Halsbury,  I.Kjr(l  Chancellor  of 
England,  expressCB  himself  as  opposed  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Irish  representation  in  the  British  Parliament. 
....Abdurrahman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Hablbullah. 

Octolier5.— The  Danish  RIgsdag  ia  opened  by  King 
Chi'iMtlau  in  person. 

October  10.— M.  Laurent  Tail  hade,  editor  ot  tiie  Liter- 
t«lrc,  »..  anarchist  paper  ot  Paris,  is  sentenced  lo  one 
year's  ImprlHoninent  and  to  pay  a  fine  ot  1,000  francs 
for  incendiary  utterances  during  the  Czar's  visit  to 
France. . .  .Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  severely  censured 
iu  England  (or  a  speech  in  which  he  admitted  that  he 
advised  the  surrender  ot  Ladysmlth. 

October  11,— The  Rhodes-Schnadhorst  correspondence 
over  Cecil  Rhodes'  gifts  to  the  English  Liberal  party  Is 
made  public. 


All  EnBland  Is  callinK  upon  Qeneral  Bailer  to  resign  be- 
cause he  confesseB  be  advised  the  snrrender  of  Ladysmllb. 
From  the  Ktcord-HtraJd  (Chicago). 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


month,  and  t,0S3  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  camp,  the 

overw helming  majority  of  which  tire  children The 

chief  news  from  Pretoria  ia  of  seutences  paased  on  pris- 
oners of  war  of  penal  hervitude,  raugiutj  from  five 
years  to  short  periods. 

September  37.— Tjord  Kitchener  stateH  that  the  fioent 
under  Botha  attack  torts  Itala  and  Proxpect  on   the 

Zulu  border,  but  that  the  garrlHons  drove  them  off 

The  trial  of  Commandant  Lotta  beglnsat  Graat  Heiuet, 

September  39.— In  a  Boer  attack,  led  by  Commandant 
[lelarey,  on  Colonel  Kekewlch's  camp,  at  Moedwill,  the 
British  sustain  a  loss  of  4  officers  and  SI  men  ;  tbu 
Boers  also  lose  heavily. 

September  30.— The  British  casualties  in  the  recent 
lighting  at  forts  Itala  and  Prospect  are  shown  by  the 
official  list  to  be  137  ;  one  olficer  and  twelve  men  are 
killed;  General  Botha  retires  at  nightfall. ...Tjaardt 
Eruger,  who  recently  surrendered,  dies  at  Pretoria 
after  a  short  Illness- 
October  7.— Thirteen  ot  Lord  Kitchener's  scoots  are 
reported  captured  in  a  Boer  ambush. 

October  9.— Martial  law  is  declared  over  tbe  whole  of 
Cape  Colony. 

October  IB.- Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  captnre  of 
Commandant  Scheepers. 

Octot>er  16.— In  a  Hght  at  Twenty-four  Streams,  near 
Piquetberg,  Captain  Bellew  and  four  other  British  are 
killed,  and  several  others  wounded. 

Octotier  IT.— A  Boer  commando  ot  500  men  reaches 
the  sea,  60  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Town. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  TKS  MONTH. 

September  91.— The  Czar  and  Czarina  witness  agrand 

review  ot  130,000  B'rench  troops  on  the  Plain  of  B^theny, 

near   Compline,   France — Agulnaldo's  bodyguard. 


September  28. — Great  destitution  in  consequence  ot 
floods  Is  reported  from  the  Yangteze  district  ot  China. 

Septen^ber  24.— In  the  athletic  contest  between  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  universities  on  the  one  side,  and 
Harvard  and  Yale  on  the  other,  the  Americans  win  sli 
out  of  nine  events. 

September  26.- The  body  of  President  Lincoln  Is 
placed  beneath  the  Lincoln  monument  at  Springlield, 
111.,  after  Identification. 

September  38.— Cnptt^n  Connell,  the  other  officers, 
and  45  men  of  Company  C,  Ninth  United  States  lofan- 
tr]',  are  massscred  by  Filipino  insurgents  at  Balangiga, 
Island  ot  Samar. 

October  2. — Governor  Gage,  of  California,  arranges  a 
settlement  of  the  strike  ot  the  Son  Francisco  teamster.i 

anil  water-front  laborers,  which  began  on  July  21 

The  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  opens  at  San  Francisco. 

October  4.— The  Columbia  wins  the  third  race  in 
the  series  nailed  with  the  Shnmrock,  thereby  retaining 
the  Amcrlca'g  cup  in  the  United  States. 

October  7, — The  trustees  of  Columbia  University  ac- 
cept the  resignation  of  President  Seth  Low,  the  anti- 
Tammany  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

October  8.— A  fund  of  (56,000  is  raised  in  the  United 
States  for  the  ransom  of  Miss  Stone,  the  American 
missionary  held  captive  by  Bulgarian  brigands. 

October  16— Otlo  Nonlenskjfild's  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion sails  from  Sweden Forty-six  men  of  Company 

E,  Ninth  Uniteil  States  Infantry,  are  atlocked  by  400 
bolomen  in  the  Island  ot  Samar :  10  are  killed  and  6 
wounded. 

October  18.— Five  latiorers  are  killed  by  the  caving  lu 
of  rook  in  a  section  of  the  New  York  rapid-transit  sub- 
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OBITUARY. 

September  33.— Simon 
Sterne,  of  New  York,  h 
well-known  inwyer,  63. 
. . .  .Dr.  Abram  I.itton,  of 
St.  Louis.  KcientiBt  and 
chemist,  ST. 

September  38.— Frede- 
rick Fraley,  a.  dlstin- 
guish^  Philtidelphian, 
«■. 

September  34.  —  The 
Rev.  Dr.  George  T.  Pur. 
ves,  paster  of  tbe  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterlnn 
Church,  New  York,  49. 
Jud^  Jere  M.  Wil- 
ton, of  WAHbingtOD,  T8. 

September  36.— John 
George  Nicolay,  priviit« 

secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  TO Jadge  William  A. 

Fisher,    of    Baltimore,  65 Daniel    A.  Ray,   United 

States  Marshal  tor  Hawaii,  SS. 

September 38.— J.  H. ("Jack")  Haverly,  tamonsmln- 
BtreL  nnd  theatrical  manager,  58. 

Septemlierae.- Dr.  William  C.  Gray,  of  Chic^o,  edi- 
tor of  Tlie  Interior,  70 Dr.  Henry  Whitehorne,  of 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a  well-known  educator,  86. 


Octotwf  4  — The  Rev.  Dr.  C.^cil  V.  P.  Biincroft,  princi- 
pal of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  63. 

October  T.— Walter  D.  Davidge,  a  well-known  Wa«b- 
iDgton  lawyer,  78. 


October  8.--Ma].-Gen.  George  Washington  Getty,  vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican,  tbe  Seminole,  and  the  Civil  Wars, 
83 — Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  Tl. 

Henry  William  Cramp,  vice-president  of  the  great 

shipbuilding  company,  SO. 


October  a— The  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Bnrgesa,  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  IJuincy,  III.,  83. 

October  10.  —  Ijorenzo 
Snow,  president  of  tbe  Moi^ 
mon  Church,  87. 

October  IB.- Mathew  G. 
Emery,  a  farmer  mayor  of 
Washington,  88. . .  .The  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Scudder  Molt, 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  prwnii- 
nent  Presbyterian  preacher, 
83. 

Octeber  18.  —  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Gitleapie.  great-grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin 
Franklin  nnd  a  leading  wo- 
man of  Philadelphia,  80.... 
Lansing  Warren,  editor  ami 

.      publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 

TRBLATiEJEKEii. WILSON.      Sentinel,  43. 

„  ..  _        OctoberU.—EMwin  Land- 
seer  Harris,  a  well-knon-n 
artist  of  Rochester,  N.Y'..  43. 
October  18  — Ex-Gov.   John  S.  PilUbnry,  of  Jlinne- 
sota,  73. 

October   19.  —  Rear>  Admiral    Francis    M.    Bunoe, 
U.  S.  N.  (retired),  65. 


)f  Inquiry.) 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK 
MUNICIPAL  CAMPAIGN. 


.—From  the  Plofn-Deokr  (Cleveland). 


The  Tiger  said  he'd  go.  (nit  I) 
From  the'IVnHin<  <Nf  «■  York). 
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EVom  the  Journal  (Mlor 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  MUNICIPAL  CAMPAIGN. 


—From  the  Platn-Deoler  (ClevelMid). 


TbiTiomi:  "ItmyoldparildDeHi'ttlirowbliii,  I'm  done  lor."— From  the  Journoi  (Detroit). 
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I>OS'T  OTSBOKOWD  Tl 


E  pRMiBviB.-From  the  Journal  (Now  York). 


I 

If 


They  came  back  from  ths  ride 

With  the  lady  Inside, 
And  the  BBille  on  the  face  of  tie  TlBer. 


From  the  Trtbutw  (New  York). 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON  THE  NEiy  YORK  MUNICIPAL  CAMPAIGN. 


All  the  political  parties  la  the  raanlclpal  psmpalKa  bave 
pledRed  themselveB  to  giv«  a  full  day's  schooling  to  every 
child  everr  day  In  the  school  year. 

From  the  JmriuA  (New  York). 
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BHiPARD's  FAMODH  LOOP.— From  the  TrOmnt  (New  Tork). 


THB  RiTAi.  Bii.t  BTICKEHS.— HeroW  (NewYork). 


SETH   LOW,  NEW  YORK'S  ANTI-TAMMANY 
CANDIDATE  FOR  THE   MAYORALTY. 


BY  JAMES   H.   CANFIELD. 


TO  one  who  for  many  years  in  the  great  cen- 
tral West  has  been  a  constant  and  at 
least  a  somewhat  careful  student,  from  what  may 
be  called  a  mediterranean  standpoint,  of  the  many 
and  marked  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
academic  life  and  theory  and  in  civic  affairs,  Mr. 
Low's  withdrawal  from  Columbia  University, 
and  his  acceptance  of  a  second  nomination  for 
the  mayoralty,  are  peculiarly  interesting  events. 

The  history  of  education  in  this  country  is  cer- 
tainly unique.  Whatever  else  in  the  way  of  in- 
stitutions, customs,  or  laws  came  to  us  from  the 
old  world,  the  public  schools,  or  our  school  sys- 
tem (if  that  does  not  imply  too  much  organiza- 
tion at  the  start),  was  essentially  original.  Really 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  this  which  we  could 
{profitably  transplant ;  all  conditions  here  were 
such  that  we  were  obliged  to  strike  out  for  our- 
selves on  what  were  practically  new  lines.  Our 
ancestors  in  the  then  new  world  saw  quite  clearly 
— though  with  by  no  means  perfect  vision — that 
if  the  experiment  of  a  free  government  by  the 
people  in  this  wilderness  of  God  across  the  sea 
was  to  succeed,  and  was  to  have  staying  power, 
wide- spread  intelligence  among  the  people  must 
be  secured  and  assured.  This  accounts  for  the 
immediate  setting  up  of  the  public  school,  for  the 
statute  as  early  as  1647  ^requiring  that  <<when 
any  town  is  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred families  or  householders  they  shall  set  up  a 
grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  the  youth  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for 
the  University,''  and  for  the  early  founding  of 
Harvard  College.  From  that  day  to  the  present 
our  educational  movement  has  been  a  steady 
growth  under  and  meeting  a  constant  and  intel- 
ligent demand. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  have  ad  - 
vanced  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  else,  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  edu- 
cational ferment  has  been  continuous  and  ex- 
treme, and  at  times  the  stress  and  strain  have 
seemed  almost  unbearable.  Indeed,  many  men 
have  broken  under  this  or  have  been  broken  by 
it,  or  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  field. 
The  official  death-rate  has  at  times  been  almost 
alarming,  and  city  and  college  authorities  have 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  secure  men  competent 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  thn  hour. 


Such  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  Co- 
lumbia College  was  reached  about  twelve  years 
ago.  The  institution,  chartered  in  1764,  was 
well  into  its  second  century,  and  held  an  hon- 
ored position  in  the  academic  world.  Its  re- 
sources and  revenues  had  been  thought  ample, 
it  counted  among  its  faculty  and  officers  many 
men  of  high  standing  and  of  wide  reputation, 
and  its  alumni  had  made  excellent  records  in 
their  various  professions  and  callings.  But  the 
time  had  come  when  the  college  must  determiiie 
whether  it  would  meet  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  new  education,  would  respond  to  the  best 
influences  of  the  educational  renaissance,  would 
cease  building  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  and 
would  move  forward.  To  many  of  its  most 
faithful  friends  and  supporters  it  was  entirely 
evident  that  the  institution  could  not  stand  still 
— in  the  manual  of  the  educational  army  there  is 
no  such  movement  as  '< marking  time";  that  if 
it  even  attempted  to  do  this  it  would  retrograde. 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  in  a  gathering  of 
prominent  educators  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, when  the  question  of  a  national  university 
was  under  discussion,  a  Western  man  had  said, 
**  If  Columbia  College  ever  awakens  to  its  true 
position  and  power,  and  the  city  of  New  York 
has  its  civic  pride  in  that  institution  stirred 
to  commensurate  and  practical  appreciation,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  planning  for  a  national  uni- 
versity ;  it  will  be  Columbia."  To  his  credit  be 
it  recorded  that  President  Barnard  had  recognized 
all  this,  with  almost  prophetic  vision,  and  had 
wrought  mightily  to  effect  a  change  and  to  meet 
the  near  future  demand  ;  but  the  time  was  not 
then  ripe,  and  the  seed  which  he  sowed  had  long 
lain  dormant.  Now  the  authorities  and  friends 
of  the  college  came  to  a  like  belief  and  faith. 

But  to  lift  Columbia  College  to  the  plane  of  a 
true  university,  to  quicken  and  enlarge  its  life, 
to  make  that  life  at  all  equal  to  its  possibilities, 
to  send  the  college  well  along  this  career  of  great 
usefulness  and  renown,  this  were  a  task  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  the  very  highest  administra- 
tive qualities.  Absolute  unanimity  and  hearty 
cooperation  are  at  least  as  rare  among  col- 
lege people  as  in  the  world  at  large,  but  sub 
stantial  unanimity  and  very  general  coopera- 
tion   were    necessary    to    the    success    of    the 
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movement.     There  must  be  readjustment  at  many 
points  and  growth  at  all  points  ;  but  readjust- 
ment always  means  friction,  and  growing  pains 
are  hard  to  bear.     Money,  a  great  deal  of  money, 
is  required  by  modern  education  ;  and   money 
does  not  grow  upon  bushes   by   the   roadside, 
especially  by  the  side  of  a  road  which  borders  an 
estate  thought  to  be  wealthy — and  for  some  years 
a  few  oflBcers,  with  not  the  clearest  foresight,  had 
rather  unwisely  boasted  of  Columbia's    riches, 
though  for  such  a  movement  it  was  absolutely 
poor.     The  aims  and  methods  and  purposes  and 
life  of  the  new  university  must  become  known  to 
all  men  ;  but  the  public  at  large  knew  very  little 
about  Columbia,  and  even  an  appearance  of  ex- 
ploiting or  advertising  would  be  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  all  college  men,  and  harmful,  if  not  fatal, 
to  the  undertaking  in  hand.     Approved  business 
methods  were  demanded,  and  to  many  faithful 
and  loyal  officers  these  seemed  burdensome  and 
undesirable  and  unnecessary.     Above  all,  during 
the  initial  years  at  least  of  this  reorganization, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  very  close  approach 
to  one-man  power,  if  certainty  of  movement  and 
even  reasonable  dispatch  were  to  be  assured  ;  and 
nowhere  is  autocracy  more  unwillingly  accepted 
than  by  a  college  faculty  and  by  college  men. 

These  characteristics,  then,  must  be  united  in 
one  man  if  success  was  to  crown  the  effort :  a 
scholarly  appreciation  of  educational  needs  and 
resources  combined  with  rare  business  ability,  a 
reasonable  and  sufficient  acceptance  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  spirit  of  Columbia,  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others,  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  his  associates 
and  of  the  community  at  large,  accurate  observa- 
tion, sound  judgment,  tact,  loyalty,  good  faith, 
patience — the  best  qualities  of  leadership. 

With  singular  unanimity  the  choice  fell  upon 
Seth  Low.  He  was  just  forty  years  of  age,  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  life.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  in  1870.  A  little  more  than 
ten  years  later  his  ability,  his  manliness,  his 
absolute  independence,  his  strong  sense  of  civic 
duty,  and  his  fearlessness  had  so  commended  him 
to  his  fellow-citizens  in  Brooklyn  that  he  was 
chosen  mayor  under  the  new  charter  of  that  city. 
His  administration  is  well  known  and  need  not 
be  detailed  here  and  now.  It  constituted  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  municipal  government. 
Men  who  watched  his  career  most  closely  during 
those  four  years  saw  the  most  to  praise  and  the 
least  to  blame.  Adverse  criticism  was  rare  and 
constantly  decreasing ;  appreciation  grew  into 
warm  approval.  When  he  turned  aside  from  this 
task  Brooklyn  was  one  of  the  best- governed 
cities  in  the  Union,  and  every  Brooklynite  was 
proud  of  Low. 


He  hesitated  long  and  sincerely  about  accept- 
ing the  presidency  of  Columbia.  He  made  no 
pretensions  to  being  an  educator  in  the  techaical 
or  professional  sense  ;  the  task  was  a  severe  one, 
the  burdens  were  very  great,  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices were  unusual ;  he  felt  that  there  would  be 
more  or  less  misunderstanding  and  friction  from 
the  start,  and  he  knew  full  well  that  there  were 
chances  of  failure.  But  he  had  been  loyal  to  his 
alma  mater,  both  as  alumnus  and  trustee  ;  there 
was  no  immediate  demand  for  his  services  in  any 
other  direction  ;  the  path  of  duty  seemed  clear 
and  plain,  and  he  had  never  shrunk  from  any 
duty.     He  accepted  the  call. 

The  results  fully  justified  the  choice.  Columbia 
College,  though  increased  in  attendance,  in  re- 
resources  and  in  reputation,  is  but  one  of  the 
several  entities  which  serve  to  make  Columbia 
University.  Barnard  College,  Teachers'  College, 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  the  School  of  Law,  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science,  the  School  of  Grad- 
uate Instruction,  the  Summer  School,  and  the 
Extension  work — these,  with  the  old  college,  con- 
stitute a  notable  collection  of  educational  organ- 
izations under  one  management.  The  sphere  of 
university  •  influence  includes  more  than  four 
thousand  regularly  enrolled  students,  the  roster 
of  the  instructional  corps  carries  more  than  four 
hundred  names,  the  graduate  students  who  have 
already  secured  their  first  degrees,  the  **true 
graduate  students, "  come  from  a  large  number 
of  most  renowned  colleges  and  represent  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Even  the  old  college 
is  no  longer  merely  local  in  its  enrollment,  but 
draws  from  many  of  the  surrounding  cities  and 
States.  The  University,  thus  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded, occupies  one  of  the  most  commanding 
sites  in  the  metropolis,  surrounded  by  other 
public  institutions  of  unusual  importance,  the 
whole  destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to  give  to 
the  imperial  city  of  the  new  world  all  the  beauty 
and  emotion  of  the  classic  Acropolis. 

To  sell  the  old  buildings  and  site  at  a  good 
price,  to  purchase  advantageously  the  land  for 
another  campus,  to  determine  in  all  its  details 
the  occupancy  of  this  new  ground,  to  plan  build- 
ings and  drive  construction  through  to  a  finish, 
to  transfer  all  departments  with  no  serious  break 
in  their  work,  to  successfully  refund  all  out- 
standing indebtedness,  to  provide  for  largely  in- 
creased expenditures,  to  expand  the  entire  cur- 
riculum, and  to  thoroughly  reorganize  the  entire 
educational  machinery,  to  accomplish  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  hitherto  independent  colleges,  and  in 
ten  years  to  be  able  to  leave  all  this  so  reason- 
ably complete  that  the  leading  spirit  of  it  all  may 
withdraw  without  a  jolt  or  a  jar  being  felt  in 
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any  part  of  the  machine,  and  with  no  apparent 
lessening  of  either  power  or  speed — all  this  is 
surely  a  noteworthy  achievement.  It  is,  prob- 
ably, without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  is  a  very  able  adminis- 
trator who  can  so  determine  and  direct  the 
relations  and  work  of  others  that  his  own  place 
and  value  are  scarcely  recognized,  and  that  he 
can  retire  without  causing  what  Wall  Street 
would  call  a  slump  in  the  local  market.  It  is 
far  easier  and  far  more  common  to  secure  a  rep- 
utation for  brilliancy  by  keeping  one's  self  os- 
tentatiously in  sight,  by  insisting  upon  constant 
recognition  and  upon  constant  personal  initiative, 
but  this  is  not  organization.  In  this  already 
great  University,  Mr.  Low  has  proved  himself 
an  organizer,  an  administrator,  of  remarkably 
high  and  strong  character  and  qualities. 

The  newer  and  clearer  and  more  rational 
thought  in  public  affairs  is  that  any  unit  of  civic 
life  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  business 
corporation,  a  very  practical  and  successful  coop- 
erative scheme.  A  city  charter  and  its  accom- 
panying ordinances  are  nothing  more  than  a 
necessary  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  every  four -corners'  debat- 
ing club  or  high -school  literary  society  or  labor 
union,  since  each  simply  determines  the  ways  and 
means  of  best  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
organization.  Every  citizen  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute toward  a  common  fund,  and  to  contribute 
according  to  his  financial  or  property  ability. 
This  common  fund  is  supposed  to  be  expended 
for  common  and  public  purposes,  expended  with 
the  greatest  economy  consistent  with  efficiency, 
with  absolute  impartiality,  and  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  mere  personal  desires  or  personal 
benefits.  The  larger  the  number  of  co-partners 
in  such  a  municipal  scheme  the  more  intelligent 
and  the  more  active  and  the  more  complete  must 
the  co-partnership  be.  The  greater  the  need, 
also,  of  expert  services,  and  of  services  free  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  indolence  or  indifference,  or 
self-seeking  or  dishonesty.  The  people  of  a  rural 
village  can  far  more  easily  determine  whether 
their  one  town  constable  or  village  marshal  is 
honestly  and  efficiently  performing  his  duty,  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  than  the  people  of  a  great 
(•ity  can  possibly  be  similarly  informed  about 
their  chief  of  police,  and  therefore  there  is  need 
of  far  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  the  latter. 
The  health  officer  of  a  small  town  may  be  quite 
indifferent  and  even  remiss  without  verv  serious 
results,  but  the  board  of  health  of  a  city  may  not 
withhold  its  hand  for  a  moment  without  a  menace 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  thousands.  Whetlier 
the  street  commissioner  of  Kalamazoo,   for  in- 


stance, is  quite  equal  to  his  task  is  of  some  con- 
sequence, but  the  shortcomings  of  the  same 
official  in  New  York  are  of  infinitely  graver  im- 
port. Even  the  leading  administrative  officer  of 
the  country  town  may  be  quite  an  indifferent  or 
impossible  person  and  no  citizen  suffer  very 
seriously  thereby  or  therefrom  ;  but  if  the  mayor 
of  a  metropolis  be  a  mere  figure-head  there  is  a 
frightf uf  loss  in  general  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
administration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  and 
inevitable  humiliation  of  every  citizen.  These 
comparisons  and  illustrations  may  be  carried 
through  the  entire  list  of  municipal  servants. 

It  has  become  evident,  therefore,  to  all  truly 
wise  and  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  unselfish 
people  that  party  politics  as  such,  mere  partisan- 
ship, ought  to  play  no  part  whatever  in  municipal 
affairs.  At  least  two  political  parties  will  always 
exist ;  ought  always  to  exist,  because  each  will- 
be  a  check  upon  the  other,  a  stimulus  to  the 
other.  In  national  affairs  the  raison  d'etre  of 
these  is  the  necessary  existence  of  a  general  ad- 
ministrative policy  concerning  each  of  several 
great  problems,  in  the  solution  of  which  there  is 
room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
similar  problems  exist  within  the  lines  of  State 
interests  ;  and  the  States,  in  Senatorial  elections 
at  least,  touch  closely  and  influentially  national 
conditions.  There  may  be  ground  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  party  organization  within  the  States, 
therefore.  But  the  problems  of  a  city  are  purely 
business  problems,  absolutely  local  in  every 
respect,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  insisting  upon  an  observance  of  party  lines  in 
municipal  elections.  Tariffs,  foreign  relations, 
the  currency,  internal  improvements,  the  national 
budgets,  the  organization  of  the  army  and  of  the 
navy,  the  disposition  of  public  lands — all  these 
and  others  like  them  have  no  bearing,  or  but 
most  indirect  bearing,  upon  municipal  life  ;  and 
if  there  chance  to  be  a  point  of  contact  on  the 
very  outer  edge  of  the  circle  the  slight  friction 
cannot  be  cured  from  within.  The  essential  re- 
sults of  successful  municipal  administration  are 
safety  and  security  for  life,  property,  and  the 
conduct  of  business  affairs  ;  well  paved  and  clean 
streets,  plenty  of  artificial  light  at  a  reasonable 
price,  sufficient  pure  water  to  supply  all  ordinary 
demands,  healthful  and  comfortable  homes,  sani- 
tary sewers  with  expert  plumbing,  breathing 
places  and  recreation  places  for  young  and  old, 
efficient  public  schools,  the  proper  public  care  of 
the  poor  and  needy  and  defective,  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order — in  fine,  the  most  com- 
plete enforcement  possible  and  the  most  complete 
realization  possible  of  the  well-known  apothegm, 
From  each  according  to  his  ability  and  to  each 
according  to  his  need.     All  these  matters,  how- 
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ever,  are  purely  business  matters,  and  are  to  be 
cared  for  by  business  methods.  Men  may  be 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  men  or  the  best 
means  by  which  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
along  these  lines,  and  thus  what  may  be  called 
local  parties  may  arise,  but  the  cleavage  will  be, 
must  be,  on  local  lines  and  for  local  reasons,  and 
for  no  other. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Low  has 
stood  squarely  and  insistently,  and  unselfishly  and 
fearlessly,  for  this  theory  of  business  principles 
and  not  partisan  methods  in  local  affairs.  He 
has  been  its  most  conspicuous  advocate,  he  has 
been  its  very  incarnation,  and  for  four  years  he 
put  all  this  into  practice  in  a  remarkably  success- 
ful manner.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  public  affairs  of  Brooklyn  during  his  mayor- 
alty became  as  though  his  private  business,  and 
as  far  as  possible  were  administered  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis  and  by  the  same  methods  as 
would  direct  his  conduct  of  private  affairs.  He 
tried  to  save  money  for  the  people  precisely  as  he 
would  have  tried  to  make  money  for  himself. 


He  endeavored  to  secure  the  largest  possible  re- 
turns from  the  resources  at  hand,  just  as  he 
would  have  labored  for  like  results  for  a  firm  in 
which  he  was  a  partner.  He  regarded  taxes  paid 
by  citizens  as  a  definite  investment  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  he  was  as  eager  to  realize  upon  this 
investment  as  though  it  had  been  made  by  or  for 
a  corporation  of  which  he  was  a  director  or  the 
president. 

He  made  character  and  efficiency  the  sole  test 
for  appointment  to  public  service  and  the  sole  as- 
surance of  continued  tenure.  He  carried  mu- 
nicipal administration  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency  ever  reached  in  this  country.  And  in 
all  he  manifested  the  characteristics  which  gave 
him  success  at  Columbia,  and  which  made  him 
conspicuous  in  the  educational  world. 

This  is  why,  in  the  hour  of  their  supreme  need 
of  honest,  competent,  fearless  administration  of 
civic  affairs,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens have  instinctively  and  confidently  turned  to 
Seth  Low. 


EDWARD   MORSE  SHEPARD. 


BY  GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY. 


EDWARD  MORSE  SHEPARD,  the  candi- 
date  of  the  Democratic  party  for  mayor 
of  Greater  New  York,  may  be  said  to  have  an 
almost  unparalleled  record  of  public  service  and 
accomplishment  for  the  advancement  of  good 
government  in  city.  State  and  nation,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  has  held  no  public 
office  excepting  that  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner, and  a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant 
to  the  attorney- general  of  the  State. 

The  conditions  leading  up  to  his  present  can- 
didacy are  unique.  The  potentialities  suggested 
are  so  far  reaching  that  the  world-wide  consti- 
tuency of  the  Review  of  Reviews  may  well  be 
advised  of  what  many  believe  to  be  the  fact. 

The  man  for  the  hour  is  here  ! 

Democracy  is  the  cause  of  the  common  people. 
For  the  past  few  decades  it  has  seemed  to  lan- 
g'.iish  throughout  the  world.  Legislative  pro- 
cedure has  largely  failed  to  be  either  effective  or 
representative.  The  demand  for  the  referendum 
is  the  significant  evidence  of  this.  This  demand 
is  even  more  significant  of  the  general  conscious- 
ness of  a  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  people  un- 
der the  present  methods  of  government  to  con- 
serve and  protect  the  rights  of  all.      In  the  United 


States,  which  has  been  the  haven  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  great  party  of  the  common  people 
has  for  the  past  few  years  been  divided,  and  is 
at  present  without  force  or  cohesion  even  as  an 
opposition  party.  The  strength  of  the  party  in 
the  whole  country  has  been  weakened  by  the  rule 
of  corruption  in  local  Democratic  strongholds. 
Thus  has  the  party  of  Jefferson  been  laid  low. 

The  increase  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
country  through  the  greater  utilization  of  natural 
forces  has  been  marvellous.  The  evolution  of 
modern  society  has  been  along  the  lines  of  mam- 
mon worship  far  beyond  the  traditional  * '  Al- 
mighty Dollar  "  period.  An  idolatry  of  accumu- 
lated wealth  or  its  counterpart,  hatred,  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  all  sections  of  our 
people.  The  political  party  which  sees  in  the 
maintenance  of  existing  conditions  and  the'  pro 
tection  of  vested  rights  the  chief  reason  for  its 
being  has  flourished  greatly.  The  extraordinary 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  strong  to  dominate 
the  weak  has  made  much  headway  in  this  land  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  monarchical  theory 
of  colonies  to  be  ruled  until  the  rulers  deemed 
them  fitted  to  govern  themselves  is  maintained 
by  large  numbers  of  the  people.     PVom  West 
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and  South,  and  East  and  North,  the  cry  is  heard, 
who  shall  be  the  leader  to  reunite  the  party  of 
the  people,  for  the  work  that  is  manifestly  wait- 
ing to  be  done  ?     So  much  for  the  hour  I 

What  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  inherits  qualities  which,  together 
with  study  and  practice,  preeminently  fit  him  to 
be  that  leader.  These  have  given  him  a  philo- 
sophic conception  and  an  intellectual  grasp  of 
the  dynamics  of  politics  which  do  not  often 
accompany  practical  eflBciency.  He  has  also  the 
strong  and  unyielding  elements  of  moral  charac- 
ter that  are  essential  to  the  reformer.  His  clear, 
calm,  vigorous  mind,  while  not  ignoring  the  vital 
and  immediate  moral  issue,  probes  to  the  bottom 
the  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the 
moral  rottenness  and,  perchance,  finds  them  re- 
lated to  the  departure  from  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Thus  he  can  be  trusted 
not  to  allow  the  zeal  of  his  moral  vigor  to  destroy 
the  house  he  would  purify;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  become  so  lost  in  fine-spun  technicalities 
as  to  ignore  the  moral  issues  as  they  may  de- 
mand vigorous  and  prompt  treatment.  The 
equipoise  of  Mr.  Shepard's  mentality  and  quali- 
ties is  as  marked  as  it  is  rare.  It  has  been  well 
said  of  him  by  a  distinguished  publicist,  <  *  In 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  is  seen  the  evolution  of 
traits  and  powers  which  in  every  civilization  best 
assure  the  result  of  student,  statesman,  reformer, 
moralist,  jurist,  publicist  and  gentleman.  He 
has  a  philosophy  of  intellect  which  is  not  ex- 
aggerated when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  Jef- 
ferson. His  is  an  insight  as  prophetic  as  that  of 
Tilden  without  that  wavering  liability  to  deviate 
from  principle  to  expediency.  His  is  a  culture 
alike  as  natural  and  perfected  as  that  of  Horatio 
Seymour,  at  whose  feet  he  sat ;  and  his  are  ver- 
satility, a  normal  firmness,  and  a  courageous 
adhesion  to  truth,  with  a  consequent  detestation 
of  demagogy  and  indirection.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
issue  of  principle  international  in  its  scope  which 
has  relation  to  law,  to  justice,  or  to  litera- 
ture which  he  ignores.  There  is  no  obligation, 
national  in  its  sweep,  to  which  he  is  unfaithful. 
.  .  .  The  scope,  the  theater,  the  recognition, 
matter  not  to  him.  The  duty  is  the  one  con- 
sideration. Among  the  very  few  who  can  be 
called  statesmen  without  satire,  scholars  with- 
out sarcasm,  patriots  without  cynicism,  and  re- 
formers without  qualification,  who  have  lived  in 
Brooklyn,'  this  man  is  easily  the  first." 

As  a  courageous  apostle  of  reform  he  stands 
in  bold  relief.  The  fearless  courage  of  his  ac- 
tions, the  moral  tonic  of  his  words,  have  had  a 
strong  educational  influence  upon  the  commu- 
nity. Because  of  these  he  was  selected  by  the 
Oovemor  of  New  York  State  to  prosecute  John 


Y.  McKane  for  fraud  at  the  ballot-box.  This  he 
did  with  vigor  and  success,  but  without  malice. 
As  for  his  words,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them 
here  ;  the  air  is  full  of  their  echoes  ;  his  present 
opponents  do  him  the  honor  to  constantly  quote 
him. 

No  more  splendidly  unique  and  dramatic  situ- 
ation has  developed  in  modern  politics  than  that 
which  gave  this  man  the  forum  in  which  to  say 
to  those  tendering  him  the  nomination  :  **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  want  to  know  if  you  have  read  my 
speeches  delivered  in  1897,  and  my  speeches 
before  and  since.  I  want  to  know  if  you  and 
the  others  who  are  considering  this  nomination 
recognize  in  them  the  ideals  of  a  political  be- 
havior. Until  you  have  read  them,  and  know 
that  they  speak  the  ideas  of  the  man  you  ask  to 
be  mayor,  I  would  ask  you  to  offer  me  no  nomi- 
nation. If  you  elect  me  mayor  I  shall  stand 
inflexibly  for  those  ideas.  I  stood  for  them  then 
and  I  stand  for  them  now." 

Fearless,  dauntless,  steadfast,  inflexible  he 
stands  !  Even  though  his  position  seems  to  some 
to  have  changed,  his  words  were  spoken  with  an 
integrity  of  purpose  which  gave  them  an  abiding 
life. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  in  the  Greater 
New  York,  fifty -one  years  ago.  His  lineage  goes 
back  to  the  sturdy  Puritans  who  settled  in  New 
England.  His  father,  Lorenzo  B.  Shepard,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  young  men  of 
New  York  of  a  half  century  ago.  Dying  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six,  he  left  a  reputation  that 
has  not  dimmed  with  the  passing  years.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  career  of  the  son  has  already  re- 
flected light  upon  that  of  the  father.  Lorenzo  B. 
Shepard  was  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  New  York,  and  also  Counsel  for 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
often  a  delegate  of  great  influence  at  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party. 

One  incident  in  the  career  of  his  father  is  in- 
teresting to  relate,  because  it  is  so  pertinent  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  son.  In  the  year 
1856,  when  Fernando  Wood  was  mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Lorenzo  B.  Shepard  was 
Counsel  to  the  Corporation,  and  likewise  Grand 
Sachem  of  Tammany  Hall.  At  this  time  the 
county  w^as  under  the  separate  government  of  a 
board  of  supervisors,  of  which  the  mayor  was  a 
member  ex-offi,cio.  The  board  of  supervisors 
passed  a  resolution  by  vote  of  a  majority,  includ- 
ing the  mayor,  directing  the  raising  of  a  tax  of 
» $200,000  for  the  improvement  of  Central  Park, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  Fernando 
Wood  and  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  commissioners. 
There  was  at  the  time  great  public  indignation  at 
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this  procedure.  Although  having  no  relation  to 
the  county  government,  but  only  the  very  close 
political  relation  to  the  mayor  held  by  the  Coun- 
sel to  the  Corporation,  Lorenzo  B.  Shepard 
brought  a  suit  against  Fernando  Wood  and  others, 
not  in  his  official  capacity,  but  as  an  individual 
and  tax-payer,  praying  for  an  injunction  to  de- 
clare the  resolution  void.  Jhe  injunction  was 
granted  and  continued  by  the  special  term.  Jus- 
tice Whiting  in  his  opinion  said  :  **  I  am  more 
than  pleased  that  the  burden  of  tliis  suit  has  been 
assumed  by  a  high  executive  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration, that  while  he  has  inourred  the  risk  of 
giving  dissatisfaction  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  tlie  benefit  of  his  example, 
so  praiseworthy  and  just  yet  so  novel,  will  have 
a  tendency  to  allay  an  apprehension  already 
strongly  pervading  this  community,  that  there 
can  be  no  restraint  imposed  upon  the  enormous, 
extraordinary  and  wilful  expenditure  that  has 
been  so  long  indulged." 

This  was  the  inheritance  of  the  son  ;  an  in- 
heritance vastly  greater  than  wealth,  of  which 
there  was  none.  When  he  was  six  years  old  his 
mother  moved  to  Brooklyn.  He  attended  tlie 
public  school  in  Degraw  Street.  Thus  early 
was  he  privileged  to  have  association  with  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  Thus  early  did  he 
begin  to  realize  the  oneness  of  humanity,  to  pro- 
foundly respect  men  for  what  they  are  and  what 
they  may  become.  Lack  of  vigorous  health 
necessitated  a  change,  and  for  one  year  he  went 
to  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Here  he  was  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  the  newer  citizenship  of  the  West,  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  and  the  intensely  earnest 
and  religious  atmosphere  of  that  educational  cen. 
ter  in  the  Western  Reserve.  Thus  he  was  able 
at  the  impressionable  period  of  his  life  to  get  the 
seeds  of  a  knowledge  of  the  vastly  differing  con- 
ditions in  this  country.  Returning  to  the  public 
schools,  he  prepared  for  and  entered  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  was  then  and  is 
still  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  trustees  of  this  college  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Alumni  Association.  Fellow -stu- 
dents say  that  he  was  easily  the  intellectual  leader 
of  the  class  of  1869,  of  which  he  was  the  saluta. 
torian. 

He  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  be- 
came a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Man  &  Par- 
sons, soon  becoming  managing  clerk.  Of  this  firm 
his  father  had  been  senior  member  when  it  was 
Shepard  &  Parsons.  In  1890,  after  many  years 
of  association  with  Mr.  Albert  Stickney,  one  of 
the  keenest  legal  minds  in  New  York,  he  resumed 
his  earlier  association  with  Mr.  John  £.  Parsons, 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  United  States, 
forming  the  firm  of  Parsons,  Shepard  &  Ogden. 


This  firm  has  a  very  large  business,  requiring 
from  Mr.  Shepard  an  exceptionally  extensive 
law  practice,  involving  also  important  executive 
work. 

Probably  the  most  lasting  legal  service  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Shepard  has  been  in  connection 
with  his  work  as  one  of  the  counsel  to  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
whereby  has  been  secured,  in  spite  of  extraordi- 
nary opposition  of  every  character,  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  transportation  owned  by  the  city, 
which  will  at  the  end  of  the  lease  be  free  of  any 
existing  debt. 

Mr.  Shepard  has  always  been  a  careful  student 
of  history,  especially,  the  political  history  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Great  Britain.  He  has  made  many  contributions 
to  current  magazines  and  pamphlet  literature,  and 
written  a  life  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  which  it 
has  been  said,  <'  Mr.  Shepard  has  made  one  last- 
ing contribution  to  history  in  the  *  Life  of  Martin 
Van  Buren.'  There  are  many — and  among  them 
are  strangers  not  biased  by  friendship  —  who  re- 
gard that  volume  to  be  the  best  the  *  Statesman 
Series '  has  yet  issued,  and  who  consider  it  to  be 
a  needed  and  unanswerable  vindication  of  one  of 
the  greatest  presidents  and  greatest  Americans." 

Mr.  Shepard  has  not  only  studied  political 
history,  but  his  conception  of  duty  compelled 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  activity  in 
association  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was 
active  in  organizing  the  Young  Men's  Democratic 
Club  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  later  became  the 
president. 

The  report  of  the  commission  which  prepared 
the  bill  providing  for  a  forestry  commission  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Shepard, 
who  is  recognized  as  among  the  ablest  students 
of  that  most  important  subject. 

Mr.  Shepard's  thorough  mastery  of  political 
questions  has  made  him  the  friend  and  trusted 
adviser  of  many  of  the  leading  political  minds  of 
his  time,  so  that  his  knowledge  of  public  men 
and  affairs  has  grown  largely  at  first  hand. 

His  recent  nomination  by  the  Democratic  party 
came  as  a  surprise,  not  only  to  the  community 
who  had  not  believed  such  result  possible  even 
from  the  rising  tide  of  public  sentiment,  but  it 
was  more  of  a  surprise  to  him,  for  no  hint  of  it 
had  been  given  until  two  days  before. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  explain  in  detail  the 
conditions  which  brought  such  a  result  about. 
The  importance  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  as 
a  factor  in  a  campaign  in  which  Seth  Low  was  a 
candidate  gave  the  opportunity  to  the  very 
strong  and  compact  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Kings  County  to  insistently  de 
mand  the  nomination  of  Comptroller  Coler  of  that 
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Borough,  for  whose  nomination  there  was-  so 
much  public  demand.  Comptroller  Coler  not  be- 
ing accepted,  Edward  M.  Shepard  was  agreed 
upon  because  he  had  two  essential  requisites  : 
First,  ample  knowledge  of  politics  ;  and,  second, 
demonstrated  ability  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plex conditions  which  a  cosmopolitan  population 
presents.  Further,  he  possessed  a  character  known 
to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  tested  by  a  record  of 
opposition  to  evils  in  public  administration  in  his 
own  party  or  elsewhere. 

I  know  this  character,  and  I  know  the  talents 


that  have  been  placed  in  his  keeping ;  I  fear  not 
to  counsel  others  to  join  in  calling  for  the  use 
of  those  talents.  He  has  extraordinary  equip- 
ment. Inheritance,  mental  ability,  and  a  fine 
power  of  selection  enabled  him  to  gain  it.  With 
this  equipment  he  has  the  rightful  dower,  and 
power  of  the  incentive  of  noblesse  oblige.  When 
the  demand  shall  be  made  upon  him  to  serve,  he 
will  bring  all  his  powers  to  bear,  doing  his  best ; 
and  that  best  will  be  an  ever-growing  quantity, 
which  will  be  faithful  and  steadfast  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  and  to  the  truth. 


NEW  YORK'S   MUNICIPAL  CAMPAIGN. 


BY   MILO   ROY   MALTBIE. 


THE  present  political  situation  in  New  York 
City  is  quite  unique.  Tammany  Hall,  the 
personification  of  blackmail  and  corruption,  has 
nominated  for  mayor  Edward  M.  Shepard,  a 
man  of  sterling  character,  a  lawyer  of  high  rep- 
utation, a  civil  service  reformer,  and  an  Inde- 
pendent Democrat,  who  but  four  years  ago 
branded  the  organization  which  now  nominates 
him  as  **  the  most  burning  and  disgraceful  blot 
upon  the  municipal  history  of  this  country." 

The  anti- Tammany  forces,  composed  of  Repub- 
licans, Independent  Democrats,  Citizens  Union 
members,  and  others  of  various  shades  of  political 
belief,  have  nominated  Seth  Low,  formerly  mayor 
of  Brooklyn,  and  recently  president  of  Columbia 
University.  He  also  is  a  man  of  sterling  char- 
acter, large  executive  ability,  broad  culture,  wide 
sympathy  with  the  masses  ;  a  practical  reformer, 
and  a  Republican  in  national  politics.  Four 
years  ago  he  was  nominated  by  the  Citizens 
Union,  composed  of  independent  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  The  Republican  party  refused 
to  endorse  his  nomination,  and  bitterly  opposed 
his  election,  but  in  the  present  campaign  it  is 
working  industriously  to  place  him  in  the  may- 
or's chair. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  anomalous  sit- 
uation ?  What  are  the  issues  at  stake  ?  How 
will  the  election  result  ?  What  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  movement  for  good  government  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  ?  These  are  the  questions 
now  demanding  attention.  To  comprehend  fully 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  various  fac- 
tors a  bit  of  retrospect  is  necessary. 

HISTORICAL   SETTING. 

The  downfall  of  Tweed  in  1871  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  short-lived  civic  revival.     In  a  few 


years  the  enthusiasm  had  cooled,  and  Tammany 
Hall  was  restored  to  power — under  new  leaders, 
to  be  sure,  but  possessed  of  the  same  ravenous 
appetite  for  the  spoils  of  office  and  public  plun- 
der. A  swift  return  to  the  practices  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  was  out  of  the  question,  but  under 
the  leadership  first  of  John  Kelly,  and  afterward 
of  Richard  Croker,  a  most  corrupt  system  of 
blackmail  was  soon  built  up. 

The  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Legislature  early  in  1894,  and  reinforced 
by  considerations  of  party  politics,  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  investigating  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Clarence  Lexow  was  chairman.  Simi- 
lar investigations  have  been  made  every  few 
years  ;  for  New  York  State  is  normally  Republi- 
can and  New  York  City  is  normally  Democratic. 
Hence  a  Republican  State  commission  investigates 
with  glee  the  corrupt  workings  of  a  Democratic 
city  government.  But  the  Lexow  Committee 
soon  displayed  a  sincerity  of  purpose  that  drew 
to  its  support  all  opposed  to  Tammany  :  those 
who  dared  not  fight  so  strong  an  organization 
single-handed  as  well  as  those  who  needed  only 
the  prospect  of  Tammany^s  defeat  to  cause  them 
to  speak  out. 

BEFORMERS    IN    COMMAND. 

The  evidence  presented  to  this  committee 
caused  the  city  to  blush  with  shame.  Day  after 
day  well -authenticated  stories  of  blackmail  and 
corruption  were  pitifully  told  by  the  victims. 
Then  followed  a  civic  awakening  such  as  had  not 
been  known  since  Tweed's  time.  A  municipal 
election  being  close  at  hand,  a  committee  of 
seventy  representative  men  was  formed  to  nomi- 
nate non-partisan  candidates  and  to  secure  their 
election.     Mr.  William  L.  Strong,  a  dry  goods 
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mercliant  of  high  standing  and  reputation,  bnt 
with  little  experience  in  politics,  was  named  for 
mayor.  The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was  made 
up  of  men  selected  from  the  various  organiza- 
tions, the  aim  being  to  unite  all  elements  hostile 
to  Tammany  Hall.  In  this  they  were  successful. 
The  election  was  a  victory  for  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment ticket,  Mr.  Strong  having  a  plurality  of 
50,000  out  of  a  total  vote  of  260,000.  The  re- 
form administration  apparently  entered  upon  its 
official  career  under  most  favorable  conditions. 
The  city  had  unquestionably  repudiated  Tam- 
many Ilall  and  its  corrupt  methods.  But  the 
forniatlon  ami  execution  of  a  constructive  policy 
is  entirely  different  from  pointing  out  the  mis- 
takes in  the  plans  and  actions  of  others.  It  is 
much  easier  to  apply  the  brake  than  to  guide 
aright.  Tims,  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  the 
anti-Tammany  forces  to  agree  that  Tammany  was 
wicked  and  ought  to  bo  deposed,  but  to  agree 
upon  a  lino  of  ncfion  when  once  in  power  was 
entirely  different  and  vastly  more  difficult. 

OBSTACLES    TO    KEFOHM, 

Immediately  following  the  election  the  trouble 
began.  Every  faction  that  had  contributed  to 
Mayor  Strong's  election  demanded  its  share  of 
the  offices  and  the  recognition  of  its  particular 
theory.  Recognizing  that  no  one  party  or  fac- 
tion alone  had  elected  him,  Mayor  Strong  sought 
to  harmonize  all.  This  process  called  for  almost 
superhuman  tact  and  ability.  To  say  that  Mayor 
Strong  was  not  equal  to  the  task  is  in  no  way 
discreditable  to  him.  Further,  the  different 
elective  officials  chosen  from  these  divergent 
factions    were    inclined    to   act    independently. 


They  received  their  mandates  from  the  people, 
and  each  interpreted  his  election  as  a  personal 

endorsement. 

Now  there  was  at  the  head  of  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment movement  no  well-developed  paity  or- 
ganization, no  generally  recognized  leader  or 
' '  boss."  And  whatever  faults  the  "boss"  Bjatem 
may  be  responsible  for,  it  certainly  has  the  virtue 
of  unity  and  of  forcing  the  fusion  of  petty 
factions.  Some  such  force  was  needed  during 
Strong's  administration.  It  did  not  exist,  and 
its  lack  seriously  hindered  and  weakened  the 
reform  movement. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  condition  of  affairs 
was  not  only  to  destroy  all  unity  of  purpose  and 
action,  but  to  produce  an  administration  having 
several  very  good  features,  but  several  otbera 
quite  bad.  And  the  bad  will  always  overshadow 
the  good,  unless  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  latter.  Then,  too,  the  failure  of  the  Strong 
administration  to  reach  the  high  standard  set 
made  its  lack  seem  far  greater  than  it  really  was. 


"PERSONAL   LIBKRTY.  " 


The 


was  another  factor,  probably  of  more 
importance,  especially  with  certain  classes  of 
people.  The  election  of  1894  was  correctly 
terpreted  as  rebuking  blackmail  and  corruption. 
But  many  went  further  and  interpreted  it  as  ap- 
proving a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  regard- 
ing gambling,  prostitution,  and  Sunday  opening 
of  saloons.  A  thorough  regeneration  of  the 
police  force  was  undertaken.  Laws  that  many 
had  forgotten  were  on  the  statute  books  were 
enforced.  Gambling  and  prostitution  vers  at- 
tacked, and  a  strict  enforcement  of  tbo  ezcisB 
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law  attempted.  Not  one  step  was  taken  that  the 
law  did  not  command,  but  New  York  is  not  a 
Puritan  city.  These  laws  were, not  of  its  mak- 
ing. They  had  been  passed  by  a  Republican 
Stat«  legislature  to  deprive  a  Democratic  city  of 
its  "peraonal  liberty."  So  said  the  anti-Puri- 
tans. Tammany  Hall  had  not  enforced  them, 
but  had  made  tlie  saloon -keepei's,  the  gamblers, 
and  their  ilk  pay  liberally  for  non- enforcement. 
The  reform  government  diii  away  with  this  black- 
mail, and  thus  far  public  sentiment  supported  it. 
But  when  it  came  to  tlie  rigid  enforcement  of 
"blue  laws"  many  rebelled.  They  wanted  their 
beer  on  Sunday.  The  wealthy  club  member 
could  have  hia  champagne.  What  right  had  he 
to  deny  the  poor  their  beer? 

Police  Commissioner  Roosevelt  and  the  reform 
government  may  have  been  right,  but  their  policy 
in  this  instance  was  regarded  by  not  a  few  of 
their  former  friends  and  supporters  as  a  political 
mistake,  and  the  great  good  accomplished  by  Mr, 
Roosevelt  in  other  directions  was  forgotten  by 


those  who  saw  only  a  direct  attack  upon  their 
personal  liberty. 

TAUUANT    RESTORED   TO    POWER. 

This  was  the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1897,  when 
the  first  election  under  the  Greater  New  York  Char- 
ter was  held.  The  forces  that  had  elected  Mr. 
Strong  were  disrupted .  Animosities  had  been  en- 
gendei-ed.  The  Independents  would  not  make  a 
deal  with  the  Republican  party,  and  insisted  that 
the  Republicans  endorse  the  Citizens  Union 
nomination.  But  the  Republicans  would  not  ac- 
cept a  subordinate  position,  and  finally  the  Citi- 
zens Union  nominated  Seth  Low  independently. 
The  Republican  party  held  its  convention  latei-, 
naming  its  own  ticket,  with  Gen.  B,  F.  Tracy  at 
its  head. 

The  Tammany  forces,  upon  the  other  hand, 
were  almost  a  unit.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck 
was  slated  for  mayor,  and  the  other  nominees 
were  representative  Tammany  men.  The  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democracy  put  up  Henry  George,  and 
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city,  with  double  the  population 
of  old  New  York  and  a  vastly 
iucreaeed  area.  The  corrupt 
melliods  in  vogue  in  1894  were 
immediately  restored,  and  with' 
in  two  years  systematic  black- 
mail was  as  common  as  ever. 
The  State  Legislature,  remem- 
bering tlie  success  of  the  Lexow 
iuveBtig&tioD,  appointed  another 
committee  in  1899.  Many  re- 
garded this  aa  a  puiely  partisan 
move  and  refused  to  cooperate. 
However,  much  valuable  and 
interestingevidencewas  secured . 
For  example,  Mr.  Croker  him- 
self unblushingly  admitted  that 
he  waa  working  for  his  own 
pocket  all  of  the  time. 

Following  the  retirement  of 
(o^I^Bid^t  Board  **»«  ^^^^  Committee  other 
meo.)  agencies  took  up  the  nght.    1  he 

press  exposed  the  gambling  combine,  showing 
that  Tammany  men  were  receiving  at  least 
♦3,000,000  annually  for  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning, contrary  to  law.  The  City  Vigilance 
League,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
the  Society  for  llie  Suppression  of  Vice,  the 
churches  and  settlement*  upon  the  East  Side — 
the  portion  of  the  city  where  dwell  the  poor 
classes  and  the  foreign  element — and  many  other 
organizations  enlistei:!  in  the  crusade  against  vice 
and  the  corrupt  union  of  the  city  officials  with 
crime  and  criminals.  The  police  were  requested, 
entreated,  implored  to  close  the  brothels  and  the 
gambling  places  which  were  contaminating  the 
innocent  children  of  respectable  parents,  whose 
poverty  prevented  their  removal  to  purer  quar- 
ters. Officials  were  accused  and  brought  to 
trial  before  their  superiors,  but  without  success. 
Appeal  was  taken  to  the  mayor  and  other  high 
city  officials,  but  nothing  was  done,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances. 

ANTI-VICK  COUUITTEES. 

A  Committee  of  Fifteen,  composed  of  promi- 
nent husiness  men,  lawyers,  and  labor  leaders, 
was  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Gambling  house  after  gambling  bouse  was  raided 
in  districts  where  the  police  persistently  asserted 
that  none  existed.  Evidence  showing  the  close 
relation  between  the  gamblers  and  city  officials 
was  secured.  In  alt  these  efforts  to  root  out 
vice,  Justice  Jerome,  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  pave  valuable  assistance,  for  it  was  not 
easy  to  get  cooperation  from  the  courts,  manned 
as  they  were  by  Tammanyitea  who  supported  the 
administration. 


(E^uion  iuutdld&t«  ror  Camptroller.)      (Fnslon  candidate 

thus  for  a  time  a  four-cornered  fight  was  waged. 
A  few  days  before  election  Mr.  George  suddenly 
died,  and  his  vote  largely  drifted  back  to  Tam- 
many Hall. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Tammany  ticket,  Van  Wyck  receiving  234,000, 
or  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast — a  plurality 
of  83,000  over  his  nearest  opponent.  Mr.  Low 
received  151,000,  or  29  percent.;  General  Tracy, 
102,000,  or  20  per  cent.,  and  Henry  George 
21,700,  or  4  per  cent.  A  union  of  the  Low  and 
Tracy  vote  gives  a  plurality  of  nearly  20,000, 
and  many  have  argued  from  this  premise  that 
if  Low  had  been  endorsed  by  both  Citizens 
Union  and  the  Republican  party,  he  would  have 
been  elected.  But  this  does  not  follow.  If  Mr. 
Low  had  run  upon  a  union  ticket,  the  opposition 
upon  the  part  of  many  Democrats  to  voting  for  a 
Republican,  or  any  one  supported  by  the  Repub- 
licans, would  have  alienated  more  than  10,000 
voters.  The  other  returns  seem  to  point  this 
way,  for  the  Tammany  candidate  for  comptroller 
polled  only  8,000  votes  less  than  the  Republican 
and  Citizens  Union  tickets  combined.  Looking 
backward,  we  can  now  see  that  Tammany  was 
almost  certain  to  win. 

At  first  glance  one  may  think  that  there  is 
littte  relation  between  the  Strong  administration 
and  the  election  of  1894  and  the  present  situa- 
tion, but  it  will  become  evident  as  we  proceed 
that  the  present  conditions  are  entirely  incom- 
prehensible except  with  the  above  facts  in  mind. 

OOBBVPTION   AND   BLACKMAIL   AQAIN   COMUON. 

January  I,  1898,  saw  Tammany  Hall  again  in 
control  of  the  city,  only  it  was  now  a  greater 
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At  one  time  even  Tammany  Hall  seemed  to 
have  repented.  With  great  bluster  and  pre- 
tense an  an ti- vice  Committee  of  Five  was  ap- 
pointed. It  started  its  work  with  profuse  ex- 
pressions of  virtue,  raided  a  few  gambling 
places,  came  upon  a  high  city  official  in  one 
** looking  for  his  wayward  son,"  and  suddenly 
ceased  its  labors,  declaring  there  was  little  vice 
to  be  found  in  the  city.  It  was  quite  evident, 
however,  that  the  chase  had  become  too  warm, 
and  that  the  *<  powers  that  prey  "  had  forced  the 
** powers  that  be"  to  call  a  halt.  Practically 
nothing  was  accomplished,  except  to  demonstrate 
more  fully  the  close  relation  between  vice  and 
Tammany  Hall. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  connected  with 
.similar  work  knows  the  difficulty  of  securing 
evidence  which  is  conclusive  in  a  court  of  law, 
not  to  mention  the  greater  difficulty  when  the 
judges  are  in  sympathy  with  the  law-breakers. 
Nevertheless,  a  number  of  convictions  have  re- 
sulted, and  several  have  jumped  their  bail  rather 
than  stand  trial.  The  most  important  case  is  that 
of  Ward  man  Bissert,  who  was  sentenced  to  five 
and  a  half  years  in  the  State  prison  for  black- 
mailing a  prostitute.  At  present  a  police  captain 
and  several  subordinate  officers  are  under  indict- 
ment, and  several  others  have  had  to  resort  to 
every  trick  of  law  to  keep  out  of  jail. 

THE    FUSION    MOVEMENT. 

Although  the  various  organizations,  societies, 
clubs,  churches,  and  committees  which  had  been 
working  to  improve  conditions  asserted  that 
party  politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  ac- 
tivity, it  was  evident  from  the  start  that  the  facts 
established  would  play  an  important  part  in  the 
coming  election,  for  Tammany  was  shown  to  be 
as  debauched  and  corrupt  as  in  1894,  or  even 
in  Tweed's  time,  except  that  now  little  is  stolen 
from  the  city  treasury  directly,  blackmail  being 
a  much  more  fruitful  source  of  revenue  and  much 
more  difficult  to  prove. 

That  the  present  administration  was  a  shame 
to  the  city,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  rooted  out, 
was  a  program  to  which  all  organizations  opposed 
to  Tammany  Hall  could  subscribe.  Early  last 
spring  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
fusion.  The  Republicans  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  as  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  any 
one,  preferably  an  Independent  Democrat,  with 
the  exception  of  Bird  S.  Coler,  who  could 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  other  fusion  bodies.  This 
opposition  of  the  Republican  organization  to  Mr. 
Coler  was  illogical  and  detrimental  to  the  move- 
ment. Mr.  Coler  had  administered  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  city  honestly  and  efficiently,  and 
had   stood  for   good    government  persistently, 


blocking  many  corrupt  schemes,  notably  the  Ra- 
mapo  contract  to  deprive  the  city  of  its  water- 
works and  rob  it  of  $200,000,000.  This  scheme 
was  backed  both  by  Republicans  and  by  Demo- 
crats, and  it  is  urged  that  the  real  reason  why 
Senator  Piatt  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Coler  was  his 
blocking  of  the  Ramapo  contract.  The  reason  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Piatt  was  that  Mr.  Cooler  had  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  last  national 
election  and  thereby  sanctioned  free  silver. 
The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Piatt 
wished  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a  Republican 
by  the  Fusion  forces  and  perceived  that,  with  Mr. 
Coler  out  of  the  way,  this  could  easily  be  ac- 
complished. For  the  Independents  realized  that 
they  could  not  win  without  the  support  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  Democrats  probably 
would  not  agree  upon  any  other  man.  Mr. 
Piatt's  expectations  were  fully  realized,  and  Seth 
Low  was  selected.  The  other  places  upon  the 
ticket  were  distributed  among  the  various  fac- 
tions, and  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  its 
personnel  is  most  satisfactory  and  of  high  quality. 

TAMMANY    FEIGNS    REPENTANCE. 

The  Tammany  convention  was  held  after  the 
selection  of  the  Fusion  candidates.  Seeing  what 
a  strong  ticket  they  had  nominated,  Mr.  Croker 
cast  about  for  an  honest,  efficient,  and  able  man. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  was  selected  and  formally 
nominated,  although  many  of  the  Tammany  lead- 
ers were  strongly  opposed  to  taking  up  a  reformer 
who  for  so  many  years  has  charged  Tammany 
Hall  with  all  the  villainies  in  the  category.  But 
the  corrupt  record  of  the  past  four  years  is  a 
heavy  drag  upon  the  ticket,  and  Mr.  Croker  saw 
that  no  ordinary  Democrat  could  win.  Mr. 
Coler  was  the  first  choice  of  many,  and  would 
have  proved  a  strong  candidate,  but  he  had 
aroused  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Croker  by  an 
attack  upon  < » Commercialism  in  Politics, "  and 
was  persona  non  grata.  Mr.  Shepard  seemed 
the  only  other  person  who  could  keep  the 
I'usion  ticket  from  winning.  To  placate  the  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Croker  filled  the  other  places  with  faith- 
ful Tammany  men,  most  of  whom  are  mediocre 
and  of  the  same  grade  as  the  present  incumbents. 

This  was  a  very  shrewd  move,  for  attention  is 
usually  centered  upon  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
Under  the  Greater  New  York  charter  the  mayor 
was  an  autocrat  who  controlled  not  only  the  ad- 
ministrative departments,  but  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment — the  body  which  has 
charge  of  the  city's  purse.  Under  the  new 
charter,  which  goes  into  effect  January  1,  1902, 
the  mayor  will  be  deprived  of  certain  of  these 
functions.  He  will  possess  larger  control  over 
the  departments  through  the  power  of  appointment 
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and  removal,  but  tlie  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  will  no  longer  be  controlled  by 
bim.  Tlius,  if  the  Tammany  ticket  is  elected, 
Mr.  Shep&rd'a  hands  may  be  tied  and  his  plans 
brought  to  naught.  It  is  very  important,  there- 
fore, not  only  that  a  good  man  be  elected  mayor, 
but  that  the  other  offices  be  filled  with  men  who 


{FuHion  candidate  (or  DliCrict  Attorney.) 

are  in  sympathy  with  him.  Mr.  Oroker  relies 
upon  the  failure  of  the  voters  to  appreciate  this 
fact,  and  expects  them  to  accept  the  Tammany 
ticket  in  Mn  because  a  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter has  been  put  at  its  head. 

HR.  shepard'b  position. 

Quite  naturally,  therefore,  tlie  question  has 
arisen  wliy  Mr.  Shepard  has  loaned  his  good  name 
and  reputation  to  Tammany  Hall  and  assisted 
in  carrying  out  the  scheme.  What  are  the  in- 
fluences that  have  brought  this  about?  Few 
assert,  and  they  wrongfully,  that  he  has  sold 
himself  to  Tammany.  Most  persons  believe  him 
when  he  says  that  he  has  given  no  pledges, 
that  no  deal  has  been  made,  and  that  he  is  free 
to  act.  The  explanation  put  forward  by  certain 
of  his  friends  is  that  he  intends  to  regenerate  the 
Democratic  party  and  drive  from  leadership  the 
corrupt  and  unscrupulous  politicians  who  have 
for  so  long  dominated  aflairs.  This  is  compli- 
mentary to  his  courage  but  not  to  his  judgment, 
for  Hercules'  labors  would  be  easy  in  comparison. 

The  more  probable  explanation  is  that  Mr. 
Shepard  is  ambitious  (and  quite  properly  so).  If 
he  is  elected,  he  believes  he  will  give  a  clean, 
honest,  and  efBcient  administration.     And  mind- 


ful of  Mr.  Tilden's  success,  and  the  fact  that 
eveiy  Democrat  who  has  ever  attained  fame  has 
done  so  independently  of  Tammany  Hall,  he  be- 
lieves that  his  election  will  not  only  be  good  for 
the  city,  but,  will  strengthen  Democratic  princi- 
ples generally  and  open  a  Geld  of  greater  useful- 
ness in  State  and  nation.  But  this  is  entirely 
illogical,  unless  it  be  probable  that  Mr.  Low  can- 
not win,  or  unless  national  issues  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  Democratic  party  are  moreira- 
poitant  than  the  overthrow  of  Tammany. 

NATIONAL   POLITICS    INTRODnCED. 

Independent  voters  will  hardly  accept  this, 
but  Mr.  Shepard  has,  doubtless,  persuaded  him- 
self that  as  between  the  injury  done  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  by  his  accepting  a  nomina- 
tion from  Tammany  Hall  and  the  defeat  of  Dem- 
ocratic principles,  the  former  is  less  important. 
Mr.  Shepard's  political  speeches  support  this  ex- 
planation. He  has  said  little  about  police  cor- 
ruption or  the  past  administration  of  the  city.  He 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  the  anii-Tammany 
ticket  is  purely  a  Republican  ticket,  that  the 
Fusionists  are  non-partisan  only  in  name.  And 
Mr.  Piatt's  attitude  in  refusing  to  accept  Mr. 
Color  seems  to  give  some  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion. However,  Mr.  Shepard's  position  is  '■  good 
politics."  The  record  of  the  past  four  years  is 
most  foul ;  the  less  said  about  it  the  better  for 
Tammany.  New  York  City  is  nominally  Dem- 
ocratic, and  if  all  Democrats  could  be  persuaded  to 
vote  the  Tammany  ticket,  success  would  be  certain. 

One  of  the  amusing  features  of  the  campaign 
has  been  the  constant  reference  by  the  Tammany 
men  to  Philadelphia  conditions,  and  the  frequent 
assertion  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Low  will  mean 
the  introduction  into  New  York  of  Quay-Ash- 
bridge  methods.  If  there  were  any  possibility  of 
such  a  result,  all  would  flock  to  Tammany  Hall, 
for  bad  as  is  New  York,  it  is  not  as  corrupt  aa 
Philadelphia.  Doubtless  the  campaign  oi'ators 
will  here  and  there  win  votes  by  this  appeal,  al- 
though it  is  wholly  illogical.  For  one  might  as 
well  say  that  a  triumph  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
would  mean  the  introduction  of  polygamy  be- 
cause Salt  Lake  City  is  a  Democratic  city. 

PRESENT   CITV    QOVKRNUENT   WASTEPOL. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  greatly  lacking.  The  city's 
expenses  have  increased  30  per  cent,  m  four  years. 
But  the  criticism  is  not  that  more  money  is  spent, 
for  the  taxpayer  could  stand  that  if  he  received 
a  proportionate  return,  but  that  the  return  is  so 
small.  The  civil  service  is  honeycombed  with 
Five  men  draw  pay  for  what  one 
can  do.     The  present  Department  of  Street 
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Cleaning,  for  instance,  spends  nearly  a  million 
dollars  more  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  than 
did  Colonel  Waring,  and  yet  the  streets  are 
much  dirtier  than  when  he  was  commissioner. 
Economy  in  government  is  not,  however,  a  slo- 
gan that  sways  the  masses.  It  appeals  almost 
wholly  to  the  taxpayer. 

< Preform"  discredited. 

But  national  party  interests  and  pure  and  ef- 
ficient administration  are  not  the  only  issues  of 
the  campaign.  If  they  were,  one  could  safely 
predict  the  success  of  the  Fusion  ticket.  Many 
voters  remember  the  mistakes  of  the  reform  gov- 
ernment under  Strong.  They  remember  that  all 
the  oflBce-holders  were  not  saints,  and  that  the 
excise  law  was  so  enforced  as  to  deprive  them 
of  their  ** personal  liberty."  Beer  on  Sunday  is 
a  necessity  of  life  to  them,  in  comparison  with 
which  other  issues  are  as  nothing.  The  candi- 
dates upon  the  anti-Tammany  ticket  have  assured 
them  that  the  laws  will  be  liberally  enforced,  but 
many  still  are  suspicious  and  inclined  not  to  trust 
the  reformers.  There  is  yet  time  for  them  to 
flock  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Low,  and  it  seems 
very  likely  that  they  will  do  so. 

The  experience  of  four  years  ago  is  cited  in 
another  way.  Those  of  a  pessimistic  tempera- 
ment are  inclined  to  ask.  What  is  the  use  ?  The 
Fusionists  cannot  work  together.  After  election 
they  will  fall  to  fighting  among  themselves. 
Cranks  and  incompetents  will  be  put  at  the  head 
of  a  few  of  the  departments  at  least.  Political 
debts  must  be  paid.  And  in  two  years — at  the 
next  election — Tammany  Hall  will  again  be 
placed  in  charge.  Probably  tlie  greatest  danger 
to  the  permanent  success  of  good  government 
lies  in  this  direction.  Mayor  Strong  could  not 
harmonize  the  diverse  interests,  and  many  ques- 
tion Mr.  Low*8  ability  to  do  so.  Those  who  ac- 
cept this  view  naturally  turn  to  Mr.  Shepard, 
who,  they  believe,  will  give  a  good,  clean  admin- 
istration, and  possibly  improve  the  morals  of 
Tammany  Hall,  so  that  in  two  years  from  now 
we  shall  have  a  regenerated  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. If  Mr.  Shepard  is  defeated,  they  predict 
tliat  the  Tammany  Hall  that  gets  into  power  in 
1904  will  be  no  better  than  the  present  rSgime. 

ALIGNMENT    OF    VOTERS. 

The  effect  of  the  probable  return  of  Tammany 
to  power  in  1904,  even  if  Mr.  Low  and  his  ticket 
should  win  upon  November  5,  keeps  the  lowest 
classes  in  line,  not  because  their  principles  are 
Democratic,  for  gamblers,  prostitutes  and  crimi- 
nals have  no  principles.  It  is  a  business  govern- 
ment they  want  ;  one  with  which  they  can  buy 
and  sell.      They  aim  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 


and  in  New  York  they  are  Democrats  ;  in  Phila- 
delphia, Republicans. 

It  is  hazardous  to  predict  what  the  final  result 
will  be.  However,  it  is  possible  to  state  how 
certain  classes  will  vote.  The  independent  as 
well  as  the  regular  Republicans  will  vote  the 
Fusion  ticket.  The  out-and-out  Tammany  men 
and  the  interests  which  thrive  upon  vice  and 
crime  will  support  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
Independent  Democrats  are  somewhat  divided; 
most  of  them  will  probably  vote  against  Tam- 
many. But  unless  there  is  a  considerable  defec- 
tion among  the  better  class  of  Democrats — not 
those  who  are  known  as  Independent  Democrats, 
but  those  who  usually  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
— the  Fusion  ticket  cannot  win.  Among  the  ten 
bodies  that  have  endorsed  Low  there  are  several 
that  claim  to  represent  large  constituencies  of 
this  class  of  men.  But  there  is  no  way  of  esti- 
mating accurately  their  voting  strength. 

Another  uncertain  element  is  the  venal  voter. 
He  supports  the  party  with  the  largest  wallet. 
A  third  factor  is  the  discontent  in  Tammany 
itself.  Threats  have  been  made  by  certain  lead- 
ers that  they  will  knife  the  ticket.  But  similar 
threats  are  made  before  every  election,  and 
usually  amount  to  nothing.  One  cannot  see 
what  they  could  gain  by  such  a  course  this  year, 
for  at  every  point  the  Tammany  ticket  is  pref- 
erable (from  the  standpoint  of  the  Tammany 
man)  to  the  anti-Tammany  ticket.  Everyone 
knows  to  a  certainty  what  Mr.  Low  will  do  ;  he 
will  cleanse  the  city  government.  Mr.  Shepard, 
on  the  other  hand,  intends  to  do  no  more,  perhaps 
less,  and  may  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
other  city  officials  in  case  of  Tammany's  success. 

This  is  probably  the  way  the  Tammany  heeler 
will  look  at  the  issues.  It  also  suggests  how 
those  who  seek  better  government  view  them.  Mr. 
Low  is  a  known  factor,  Mr.  Shepard  an  unknown 
element  in  the  equation  of  politics.  Mr.  Low  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  administer  a  city  satis- 
factorily and  well.  Mr.  Shepard  might  do  equally 
well  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  that  has 
yet  to  be  proved.  The  issue  is  experience  vs.  hope. 
When  one  compares  the  other  nominees,  the  prob- 
ability that  Mr.  Shepard  could  give  as  good 
government  as  Mr.  Low  becomes  less  and  less. 
Whether  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  city  will 
reach  the  same  conclusion  by  the  same  process  is 
doubtful,  but  that  most  of  the  independent  voters 
of  both  parties  view  it  in  this  light  is  certain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome,  the  lovers  of 
good  government  in  every  A  merican  city  should  be 
elated  rather  than  cast  down,  for  it  is  a  great  gain 
to  compel  so  corrupt  an  organization  as  Tammany 
Hall  to  nominate  such  a  man  asEdward  M.  Shepard. 
It  shows  public  sentiment  has  become  more  alert. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  CAMPAIGN   AGAINST 
"MACHINE"   RULE. 

BY  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF. 

ON  a  hot  night  last  June  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  which  haa  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  otir  town  hall,  to  express  their  indigna- 
tion concerning  two  recent  political  events  :  the 
refusal  of  the  "  machine  "  to  renominate  an  e£B- 
cient  district  attorney  and  tlie  enactment  of 
fourteen  street  railway  ordinances  in  the  face  of 
popular  disapproval  and  the  higher  offer  of  a  re- 
sponsible citizen. 

"With  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  better 
municipal  government  has  come  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  a  fearless  and  honest  district 
attorney  as  a  prosecutor  of  wrong-doers  and  as  a 
guardian  of  public  interesta.  In  New  York  a 
large  part  of  the  present  situation  revolves  around 
the  fight  for  district  attorney.  In  Philadelphia 
the  succession  to  that  ofBce  forms  the  crux  of  the 
present  reform  effort. 

P.  Frederick  Kothermel,  Jr.  (a  son  of  the 
painter  of  the  great  picture,  "  The  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg"), has  served  with  great  distinction  for 
three  years  in  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of 
the  County  of  Philadelphia.  Not  only  has  the 
regular  routine  of  the  office  been  transacted  with 
promptness  and  fairness,  but  cases  involving  the 
public  welfare  and  morality  have  been  handled 
with  unusual  ability  and  success.  Mr.  Rothermel 
has  secured  a  larger  number  of  convictions  for 
the  violation  of  the  election  and  liquor  laws  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  during  an  equal  period, 
and  has  likewise  been  diligent  and  successful  in 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  laws  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  forbidding  the 
adulteration  of  food  products. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  Mr.  Rothermel 
knew  neither  friend  nor  foe.  He  recognized 
neither  the  "administration"  (as  the  "machine" 
is  called  locally)  nor  his  opponents.  He  had  but 
one  client,  the  people  ;  and  but  one  master,  the 
law.  In  short,  he  could  not  be  controlled  by 
political  "pull "  ;  he  could  not  be  depended  upon 
to  postpone  or  pigeon-hole  indictments  against 
influential  or  useful  workers.  From  a  '■  machine  " 
standpoint  he  was  unsafe  ;  tlierefore  ho  must  be 
defeated  to  make  way  for  a  district  attorney  who 
could  be  controlled.  To  quote  the  words  of  an 
influential  local  "boss,"  Israel  W.  Durham,  "  The 
man  we  nominate  must  be  a  man  we  can  control." 
Accordingly  Mr.  Rothermel  was  denied  renomi- 
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nation  at  the  hands  of  the  "machine,"  which  is 
called  Republican  in  Philadelphia  because  Phila- 
delphia happens  to  be  Republican.  The  aame 
men  would  call  themselves  Democrats  in  New 
York,  as  one  of  them  frankly  admitted  the  other 
evening  in  a  speech  to  which  I  shall  refer  later 
on.  A  new  man,  unknown  alike  to  the  voters 
and  the  workers,  was  chosen  at  the  instance  of 
the  mayor,  who  is  the  real  and  nominal  ■  ■  boss  " 
of  the  organization. 

About  the  time  of  the  Republican  conventions, 
the  Councils  of  Philadelphia  and  the.  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  both  controlled  by  the  Repiili- 
licans,  were  engaged  in  making  a  new  record  for 
reckless  franchise  legislation.  On  May  29  two 
street  railway  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate  and  rushed  through  all  the 
preliminary  stages  within  a  few  hours  on  the  aame 
day,  and  within  three  days  through  alt  stages. 
They  were  sent  over  to  the  House  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  week  and  were  similarly 
treated  there  ;   so  that  within  six  legislative  days 
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two  bills  conferring  great  powers,  even  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  of  great  importance 
alike  to  present  corporations  and  to  the  public, 
were  rushed,  or,  to  UBe  the  modern  politictd 
phraseology,  "jammed  through  "  without  a  for- 
mal committee  hearing,  without  a  public  hearing, 
with  no  debate  in  one  house  and. only  a  perfunc- 
tory one  in  the  otlier.  The  governor  of  the 
State  fell  into  line  and  without  a  public  hearing 
signed  the  bills  in  his  home  at  midnight  in  the 
presence  of  big  and  little  "bosses"  and  of  the 
prospective  grantees  of  the  franchises. 

The  same  proceeding  was  repealed  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  within  a  single  week  from  the 
time  of  notice  of  the  formation  of  the  com- 
panies fourteen  ordinances  granting  franchises 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars  and  covering  two 
hundred  miles  of  streets  were  passed,  with  no 
consideration  of  the  public  interest  and  despite 
the  pretest  of  five  or  six  of  the  morning  and  two 
out  of  three  of  the  afternoon  papers  and  of  a 
great  popular  indignation.  It  was  but  reason- 
able to  look  to  the  mayor  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  people,  but  his  conduct  was  more  repre- 
hensible than  that  of  the  councilmen,  for  he  re- 
fused to  consider  the  offer  of  Mr.  Wanamaker 
to  pay  $2,500,000  for  the  franchises  ($250,000 
of  which  was  deposited  as  an  earnest  of  good 
faith),  and  hastened  back  to  bis  ofiice  to  sign  the 
bills  on  the  day  the  offer  was  made,  although  he 
had  previously  announced  that  it  would  be  some 
days  before  he  could  give  them  attention. 

Here,  then,  was  the  situation  early  last  June  : 
»  faithful  official  had  been  denied  a  renomination 
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because  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  government  had 
passed  without  consideration,  and  in  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  every  demand  of  decency  and  public 
interest,  franchise  legislation  of  great  present  and 
prospective  value.  The  Kepublican  ' '  machine  " 
was  responsible  for  both  actions  and  the  people 
were  justly  indignant ;  nay,  more,  they  were  out- 
raged,and  the  great  mass  meeting  in  the  Academy 
of  Music  was  the  result.  To  the  chairman  of 
this  meeting  Postmaster- General  Charles  Emory 
Smith  sent  the  following  telegram  :  ' '  Can  you 
use  my  name  as  a  vice-president  7  It  is  time 
for  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence.  Pliila- 
delphia  ought  to  rise  in  her  might  against  jobbers 
in  her  public  riglits  and  the  ravishing  of  her 
sacred  safeguards  of  the  law." 

The  conditions  were  indeed  intolerable  and 
the  situation  grave  when  so  strict  a  party  man 
as  Mr.  Smith,  the  editor  of  a  stalwart  Repub- 
lican paper  {Tfie  Press),  a  member  of  a  Re- 
publican cabinet,  a  lifelong  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  re- 
buke so  openly  and  directly  the  action  of  the 
Republican  organization  in  Pliiladelphia  and 
Penn.sylvania.  He  appreciated  the  need  for  refor- 
mation ;  that  municipal  government  was  a  mat- 
ter to  be  considered  separate  and  apart  from 
national  matters  ;  that  the  Republican  party  in 
the  country  was  suffering  from  the  rascalities  of 
its  so-called  representatives  in  Philadelphia. 

Out  of  this  great  town  meeting  has  grown  the 
Union  party.  Mr.  Edward  Shippen  (whose  an- 
cestor was  one  of  the  earliest  mayors  of  Phila- 
delphia) appointed  a  Committee  of  Nine,  which 
in  turn  organized  a  Union  party,  with  a  city 
committee,  41  ward  committees,  and  a  represen- 
tative in  every  one  of  the  1,042  election  districts 
of  this  city.  The  Municipal  League,  which  for 
ten  years  has  been  steadily  at  work  trying  to 
improve  municipal  conditions,  welcomed  this 
new  ally,  that  may  be  likened  to  a  great  vol- 
unteer army,  and  invited  it  to  confer  as  to  a 
fusion  ticket.  Similar  invitations  were  sent  to 
independent  Democratic  organizations  and  to 
the  Citizens'  Union.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ferences a  ticket  was  agreed  upon,  with  Mr. 
Rothermel  at  its  head,  which  has  been  placed  in 
formal  nomination  by  the  League  and  the  L'nion 

The  regular  Democratic  organization,  for  yeais 
in  open  alliance  with  the  Republican  ' '  machine, " 
refused  to  cooperate,  preferring  to  nominate  a 
straightout  ticket,  thus  directly  helping  the  Re- 
publicans. The  reform  Democrats,  under  the 
leadership  of  former  Gov.  Robert  B.  Pattiaon, 
repudiated  this  action  and  openly  endorsed  the 
Union -Municipal  League  ticket,  a  course  which 
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has  met  witli    the  approval  of  the  Democratic 

Slate  Committee. 

So  the  lines  are  drawn.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  Republican  ticket,  dictated  by  Mayor 
Aahbridge  and  representing  the  regular  organ- 
ization and  the  city  administration  ;  on  the  other, 
the  f  uBion  ticket,  representing  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  seeking  to  place  municipal  politics  on  a 
basis  of  decency  and  honesty  ;  with  the  ao- 
called  Democratic  organization  aiding  the  former 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  straight  ticket. 

No  city  administration  in  Philadelphia  has 
ever  been  so  severely  criticised  as  that  of  Mayor 
Aslibridge,  and  I  doubt  if  any  in  the  country, 
not  even  excepting  that  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
New  York.  This  criticism  has  become  general 
throughout  ihe  United  States  and  even  abroad. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  met  an  English  author  of 
some  repute,  and  the  first  question  he  asked  me 
after  he  learned  that  I  was  from  Philadelphia 
touched  upon  our  municipal  sitnation.  He 
frankly  told  me  that  it  was  the  surprise  of  Eng- 
lishmen that  we  had  allowed  our  city  affairs  to 
reach  so  deplorable  a  plight. 

To  be  sure,  some  portion  of  the  criticism  is 
due  to  the  extreme  of  opposition  and  some  to 
the  natural  exaggeration  incident  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  bad  state  of  affairs  ;  but  I  must  confess 
that,  after  a  careful  and  intimate  study  of  the 
situation  here  and  elsewhere,  I  am  compelled  to 
admit  tliai  the  major  part  of  the  criticism  is  well 
founded . 


I  can  best  describe  the  attitude  and  objects  of 
the  Republican  ' '  machine  "  by  quoting  from  the 
speech  of  a  ward  leader  (or  "boss,"  if  you  pre- 
fer), who  hails  from  the  mayor's  own  ward,  and 
who  has  been  his  political  sponsor.  It  was  de- 
livered OB  Friday  evening,  October  4,  to  a  ward 
committee  in  a  speech  calling  for  loyaV  support 
of  the  "machine"  candidate  for  district  attorney. 
The  speaker  said  : 

The  orgauJEation  In  Philadelphia  occupies  tbe  same 
position  to  the  people  of  this  city  as  Tammany  does  to 
the  people  ot  New  York.  The  cohesive  power  of  theor- 
ganizatlon  is  the  ofllceg.  There  are  10,000  of  them  at 
the  disposal  of  tbe  OTgaai£atlon. 

The  Poles,  Hungarians,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners 
nrho  come  here  vote  with  us  because  we  control  the 
offices.  They  want  favors  and  know  they  cannot  get 
them  unless  they  are  with  us.  In  New  York  they  vot« 
with  Tammany  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  not  the  question  ol  Weaver  or  any  other  one 
man.  If  the  organization  does  not  control  tbe  offices  it 
cannot  maintalD  \t»  strength  ;  and  if  It  has  not  power, 
bow  is  it  going  to  reward  those  who  are  faithful  to  it  ? 
Bat  it  is  powerful  now,  and  under  this  administration 
no  man  can  hope  tor  office  unless  be  Is  tme  to  tbe  or 
ganlzation, 

Tbe  ticket  nominated  is  tbe  ticket  of  tbe  organiza- 
tion. You  are  a  part  ot  the  organiuition,  and  if  yon  do 
not  stand  by  the  organization,  how  can  yon  expect  the 
organization  to  stand  by  you  f 

The  organization  is  strong  because  it  controls  the 
offices  which  contribute  all  that  goes  to  make  it  strong. 
Without  tbe  offices  tbia  great  organization  woiili! 
crumble  and  fall. 
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It  voted  $40,000  to-day  to  buy  80,000  tax  receipts  and 
qualify  80,000  voters.  This  money  came  from  the  office- 
holders. All  of  the  money  needed  to  ran  the  organiza- 
tion comes  from  the  office-holders.  Without  the  offices, 
who  would  do  the  work  in  your  wards  and  divisions  f 

This  statement  clarifies  the  issue  and  explains 
why  stalwart  Republicans,  who  are  interested  in 
the  dominance  of  Republican  principles,  are  sup- 
porting the  Union- Municipal  League  ticket. 

There  have  already  been  two  grave  scandals 
touching  franchises.  One  I  have  mentioned. 
For  less  objectionable  measures  the  people  of 
Chicago  paraded  its  streets  with  miniature  nooses 
in  their  button  holes  ;  and  those  of  Kansas  City, 
headed  by  responsible  business  men,  threatened 
the  councilmen  with  personal  violence.  The 
street-railway  ordinances  of  Philadelphia  granted 
in  perpetuity  franchises  of  untold  value  to  fa- 
vored and  specially  created  corporations,  with  no 
provisions  for  compensation.  A  year  ago  tele- 
phone franchises  of  equally  great  value  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way,  without  other  safe- 
guards than  the  << personal  standing"  of  the  im- 
mediate grantees.  Contract  scandals  have  been 
numerous  and  equally  grave. 

The  <<  organization,"  as  it  likes  to  call  itself, 
frankly  admits  that  it  uses  the  offices  for  its  own 
ends  and  profit  and  to  perpetuate  its  power.  The 
record  amply  bears  out  this  admission,  and  also 
discloses  that  it  uses  the  police  power  for  the 
same  ends.  The  attempt  of  an  officer  in  charge 
of  the  police  force  of  the  city  to  blackmail  the 
supposed  owner  of  an  unfriendly  paper  into  silence 
attracted  widespread  attention.  The  success  of 
the  attempt  was  thwarted  through  the  courage- 
ous exposure  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  of  the  scheme. 

The  power  of  the  police  is  constantly  used  to 
similar  ends  in  a  less  conspicuous  but  none  the 
less  reprehensible  way.  Especially  is  this  so  in 
connection  with  elections  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city.  A  year  ago  the  Municipal  League  issued 
a  leaflet  entitled  <<  Stumbling  Blocks,"  in  which 
eleven  typical  instances  of  police  interference  at 
elections  were  given  in  detail. 

Frauds  at  the  primaries  are  notorious,  although 
I  cannot  go  into  them  at  this  time.  It  may, 
however,  be  interesting  to  cite  the  fact  that 
in  the  Fifth  Senatorial  primary  a  year  ago  more 
votes  were  cast  for  the  Republican  candidates  in 
two  hours  than  had  been  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  governor  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  at  the  pre- 
ceding gubernatorial  elections  1 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  frauds  com- 
mitted at  the  general  elections  may  be  gathered 


from  the  bare  statement  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Allied  Organizations  for  Good  Government 
(representing  the  Municipal  League,  the  Trades 
League,  and  similar  bodies),  which  committee  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  as  counsel,  is  now  prepar- 
ing upward  of  500  election  cases,  involving  nearly 
that  number  of  election  officers  and  at  least  8,000 
illegal  votes.  One  reason  of  Mr.  Rotherniel's 
unpopularity  with  the  machine  is  the  persistence 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  election 
officers  guilty  of  election  frauds.  One  man  he 
convicted  admitted  voting  33  times  at  one  elec- 
tion ;  another  that  he  had  voted  38  times.  There 
are  cases  now  pending  in  which  two  men  are 
charged  with  having  <*run  in  "  25  votes,  and  so 
it  goes.  What  with  police  interference  and  bru- 
tality, the  acceptance  of  illegal  votes  and  repeat- 
ing, and  the  stuffing  of  ballot  boxes  (one  set  of 
officers  are  now  fugitives  from  justice  because 
they  started  to  receive  votes  with  200  marked 
ballots  already  in  box)  elections  in  some  parts  of 
the  city  are  a  travesty  on  democratic  government. 

I  have  not  space  to  mention  in  detail  the 
awards  of  electric -light  contracts  to  the  Trust  at 
an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  over  the  bids  of  re- 
sponsible independent  companies ;  nor  of  the 
scandals  connected  with  the  asphalt  and  garbr/^o 
contracts,  and  with  the  contracts  for  street- pav- 
ing and  cleaning. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  say  these  things 
about  the  city  of  one^s  birth  and  education  and 
residence  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  expose  the  wrongs  which  are 
bringing  the  blush  of  shame  to  those  who  call 
themselves  Philadelphians,  and  which  are  bring- 
ing the  name  of  our  city  it  to  disrepute  through- 
out the  land.  I  would  much  prefer  to  speak 
only  of  the  brighter  side  of  our  life,  but  this  is 
obscured  by  the  rascality  and  venality  of  those 
who,  charged  with  an  important  trust  by  an  in- 
dulgent people,  have  betrayed  it  for  base  ends. 

The  present  Municipal  League-Union  ticket 
represents  the  revolt  of  the  decent  people  of  the 
city  against  an  administration  that  has  ignored 
its  public  pledges  and  violated  the  trust  reposed 
in  it.  The  present  indications  favor  the  success- 
of  Mr.  Rothermel  and  his  colleagues,  as  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  realize  l^i'^  need  not  only  for  a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  for  a  political 
revolution  to  "free  us  from  a  long  train  ot 
abuses  and  usurpations  which,  pursuing  the  same 
object,  evince  a  design  to  reduce  us  to  absolute 
despotism  .  .  .  and  the  establishment  of  an  ab- 
solute tyranny." 
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REBELLION   AND  THE   PROBLEMS 

RESULTING  THEREFROM. 

BY  CAPT.  JOHN   p.  PARKER,  TWENTY-EIGHTH  INFANTRY,  U.S.A. 


THE  American  public  has  been  slow  to  under- 
stand that  the  Philippine  rebellion  in  its 
last  phases  has  been  different  from  any  organized 
warfare  heretofore  known  to  this  country.  A 
correct  understanding  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  last  two  years  will  go  very  far  toward  eluci- 
dating the  problems  now  confronting  the  new 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  understand  the  form  taken  by  the 
disorganized  revolution  of  1898  in  order  to  ap- 
pi'eciate  some  traits  of  the  native  character  and 
some  difficulties  resulting  therefrom.  The  revo- 
lution, since  the  fall  of  Malolos,  has  been  the 
Katipunan  Society  and  nothing  else. 

This  society  was  originally  organized  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  Philippines.  In 
Spanish  times,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people 
were  members  of  the  society,  and  these  ireneraJly 
fighting  men  in  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment.  Just  after  the  fall  of  Malolos — 1899 — the 
Filipinos  formally  adopted  the  guerrilla  system 
of  warfare  against  the  Americans.  The  last  act 
of  the  so-called  Filipino  Congress  decreed  that 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Katipunan  Society 
should  thereafter  assume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  then  disorganized  insurgent  government. 
Aguinaldo,  as  supreme  chief,  then  proclaimed 
that  henceforth  every  male  Filipino  should  be 
considered  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  soci- 
ety as  at  that  time  reorganized.  By  the  secret 
promulgation  of  this  proclamation  there  was  thus 
established  at  once  a  system  of  government  which 
extended  in  its  multitudinous  ramifications  to 
every  hamlet  and  every  barrio  in  the  archipel- 
ago. The  outcroppings  of  this  evil  have  been 
observed  all  over  the  islands,  but  only  recently 
captured  documents  and  archives  of  the  defunct 
government  and  of  the  society  itself  have  made 
it  possible  to  fully  understand  the  significance  of 
the  many  isolated  cases  observed. 

At  the  time  this  system  was  extended  to  in- 
clude all  male  citizens  all  the  members  of  the 
then  disintegrating  revolutionary  army  were  ac- 
tive members  of  the  society.  It  became  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every  member  of 
that  army  to  enforce  the  command  of  the  supreme 
chief.  As  the  members  of  the  disorganized 
army  scattered  to  their  respective  barrios,  cover- 


ing every  part  of  the  islands,  carrying  with  them 
the  only  arms  in  the  country,  they  carried  with 
them  at  once  the  news  of  this  development  of  the 
society,  the  nucleus  for  its  reorganization  in  each 
barrio,  the  ability,  power,  and  will  to  enforce  it. 
Formerly,  all  actions  of  the  society  were  decided 
by  majority  vote  ;  but  in  this  emergency  it  was 
decreed  that  when  impracticable  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  the  society  the  will  of  the  society  should 
be  determined  by  the  chief.  This  provision  gave 
the  necessary  executive  force  to  carry  into  effect 
the  will  of  the  supreme  chief. 

The  organization  is  strictly  military.  In  each 
town  where  there  are  one  hundred  men  there  is 
a  '* superior  chief,"  with  the  rank  of  coloneL 
Under  him,  and  appointed  by  him,  are  as  many 
<<  principal  chiefs,"  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  as  may  be  considered  necessary.  These 
in  turn  appoint  <<  partial  chiefs,"  with  the  rank 
of  major.  The  ''partial  chiefs  "are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cahezas  (captains),  who  are  di- 
rectly charged  with  the  recruiting  of  men  and 
supplies.  This  system  accounts  fully  for  the 
immense  number  of  Filipino  officers.  Enough 
officers  have  been  killed  and  captured  to  supply 
half  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  still  the  crop 
seems  as  large  as  ever. 

In  this  hierarchy  it  is  usual  that  only  those 
who  are  directly  associated  together  by  rank 
and  duties  are  known  to  one  another  as  active 
members  of  the  society.  Thus,  each  chief 
knows  all  his  subordinate  officers  and  is  known 
by  them  ;  but  he  is  not  necessarily  known  by  his 
men.  These  know  only  their  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants. Thus,  the  chances  of  betrayal  are  mini- 
mized and  its  effects  are  localized.  There  are 
secret  signs  in  the  various  grades  by  which  mem- 
bers of  that  grade  may  make  themselves  known 
to  one  another  or  to  subordinates.  But  these  are 
used  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  principal  duties  of  members  of  the  society 
are  to  report  to  the  chiefs  all  events  in  their  re- 
spective localities  ;  to  report  all  natives  suspected 
of  lack  of  zeal  or  of  fidelity  to  the  society  ;  to 
contribute  at  stated  intervals,  or  when  called 
upon  in  emergency,  rice,  money,  com,  fish,  cloth, 
or  personal  service  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ability ;  to  obey  instantly  and  without  question 
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any  and  every  command  that  may  be  given  by 
any  chief  of  the  society  ;  to  stand  ready  to  sacri- 
fice at  an  instant's  notice,  property,  family,  and 
even  life,  for  the  society  ;  and,  finally,  to  take 
the  field  as  guerrillas  at  any  time  when  called 
npon  by  the  immediate  chief. 

Each  member  of  the  society  takes  a  most  sol- 
emn and  binding  oath  of  secrecy  and  obedience 
on  being  admitted  as  an  active  member.  He 
swears  to  obey  all  orders  of  the  society,  and  all 
orders  of  any  chief  of  the  society,  without  ques- 
tion, even  though  such  order  result  in  his  own 
death.  Each  initiate  signs  this  oath  before  the 
whole  society,  or  the  chief,  in  blood  from  his 
own  veins,  devoting  life,  property,  and  family  to 
the  interests  of  the  society,  and  subjecting  him- 
self, family,  and  relatives  to  the  most  horrible 
penalties  in  case  of  treason  to  it. 

These  penalties  are  not  vague  or  imaginary. 
They  are  enforced  with  the  most  rigid  severity. 
They  are  so  fearful,  and  the  oath  is  so  solemn 
and  binding,  that  very  few  natives  have  yet  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  the  Katipunan.  The  Tay- 
Tay  murder  case,  where  seven  men  were  buried 
alive,  was  only  the  execution  of  a  lot  of  suspects 
by  order  of  a  Katipunan  chief.  In  the  province 
of  Pangasinan,  the  whole  Agno  valley  was  ter- 
rorized for  ponths  by  the  secret  assassinations 
of  this  society.  Seven  men,  in  one  case,  were 
executed  at  a  single  time  by  order  of  the  chiefs 
Claveria  and  Valdez.  Near  San  Pablo,  a  chief 
called  Banaag  is  reported  to  have  buried  men 
alive  up  to  the  neck  and  left  them  thus  to  die 
for  refusal  to  take  the  field  as  guerrillas  when 
called  upon.  Other  cases  of  similar  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  have  been  reported  from  all 
parts  of  the  islands.  Such  examples  make  the 
penalties  of  this  society  more  terrible  than  any 
form  of  law  or  justice  known  to  Occident^ 
peoples.  They  also  make  the  Katipunan  oath  so 
terrible  that  no  oath  taken  subsequently  has  any 
binding  force.  To  the  native  mind,  both  the 
Katipunan  oath  and  any  subsequent  oath  before 
a  civil  magistrate  are  equally  imposed  upon  him 
by  force.  The  one  threatens  him  with  a  light 
term  of  imprisonment,  the  other  with  a  horrible 
and  inevitable  death.  The  natives  are  not  given 
a  choice — ^they  have  been  compelled  to  take  the 
Katipunan  oath.  When  a  chief  desires  to  or- 
ganize or  reorganize  in  a  given  locality,  he  goes 
in  secretly  with  a  few  riflemen,  calls  a  meeting, 
using  force  when  necessary,  administers  the  oath 
of  membership,  and  goes  on  his  way,  knowing 
well  that  mutual  fear  and  distrust  will  insure  the 
cooperation  of  all  concerned. 

Having  firmly  in  mind  these  conditions,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  partially  understand  the  appar- 
ent-solidarity of  the  native  population  in  their 


passive  but  stubborn  and  hopeless  resistance  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  Not  in- 
clination, not  patriotism,  not  high  sense  of  duty, 
not  love  of  country,  but  abject,  cringing,  help- 
less, hopeless,  groveling  terror  is  the  secret  of  the 
hold  of  these  leaders  over  the  people.  Fear  of 
secret  assassination  ;  fear  of  the  avenging  knife  ; 
fear  of  the  most  horrible  and  inevitable  tortures  ; 
fear  of  their  nearest  neighbors ;  fear  of  their 
closest  relatives  ;  fear  of  the  very  sons,  brothers, 
fathers,  who  share  the  daily  food  ;  fear  of  an  all- 
pervading,  intangible,  secret,  destructive,  almost 
occult,  power  that  strikes  home  and  spares 
neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition — this  and  noth- 
ing else  has  been  the  cause  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  the  insurrection. 
To  fully  understand  the  extent  of  the  secret 
influence  thus  exerted  on  the  natives,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  consider  certain  anthropological  pecul- 
iarities of  the  people.  Physiologically,  the  Fili- 
pino is  much  nearer  the  primitive  stock  than  the 
European  or  American.  The  shape  of  the  skull 
is  different.  There  is  a  much  smaller  develop- 
ment in  front  of  the  transverse  suture,  with  a 
much  larger  development  behind  that  division. 
This  would  indicate  what  has  been  actually  ob- 
served— that  the  animal  faculties  of  cunning, 
secretiveness,  and  instinct  are  relatively  more 
developed  among  them  than  with  us.  The  high- 
est form  of  wisdom  known  to  the  Filipino  intel- 
lect is  aptly  illustrated  by  contrasting  the  words 
*  <  astuto  "  and  *  *  sapiente.^^  He  is  cunning  as  op- 
posed to  wise.  His  powers  of  observation  and 
imitation  are  highly  developed,  but  his  power  of 
analysis  and  deduction  is  far  inferior  to  that 
found  in  the  Caucasian  race.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  skeleton  are  different.  The  femur 
is  longer,  the  toes  are  longer  and  more  separated. 
In  many  of  their  habits  they  resemble  our  com- 
mon ancestors,  the  monkey.  They  retain  more 
of  the  primordial  instinct  of  the  common  animal 
nature  than  we.  They  are,  therefore,  more 
amenable  to  secret,  mysterious,  awe-inspiring 
rites  and  ceremonies  than  we  are.  On  these  fun- 
damental characteristics  of  their  natures  the 
shrewd  friars,  and  the  shrewder  native  leaders, 
have  played  craftily  with  their  Oriental  adapta- 
tions of  Christianity,  their  societies  and  dramatic 
ceremonies  of  initiation,  until  they  have  obtained 
an  ascendency  that  can  be  shaken  only  by  raising 
up  a  new  generation  free  from  these  influences. 
In  some  similar  way,  perhaps,  the  priests  of 
Osiris  dominated  ancient  Egypt  and  the  Druids 
controlled  the  tribes  of  prehistoric  Britain.  But 
whether  this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  tremendous  influ- 
ence of  the  Katipunan  and  its  intimate  relation 
with  the  disorders  of  the  last  two  years. 
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Having  thus  sought  a  basis  of  explanation,  it 
becomes  possible  to  understand  the  Filipino  fight- 
ing man.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
he  is  also  a  Katipunan  ;  that  this  fearful  society, 
to  him  doubly  dreadful  by  reason  of  the  mystery 
in  which  its  operations  are  enveloped,  continually 
holds  over  his  head  a  fate  far  more  dreadful  than 
simple  death  in  battle,  and  that  it  often  executes 
this  fate  on  victims  within  his  own  knowledge 
with  relentless  severity.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
know  the  system  of  tactics  under  which  he  fights, 
and  the  orders  he  receives  from  his  chiefs,  as 
well  as  his  actual  conduct  in  battle.  For  over  a 
year  there  has  been  little  actual  fighting  as  we 
understand  the  word.  The  Filipino  soldier  sneaks 
up  near  a  town  filled  with  helpless  women  and 
children  of  his  own  race.  He  crawls  up  noise- 
lessly under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  clad 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  country,  ready  to 
run  away  at  the  slightest  sign  that  he  has  been 
discovered.  From  behind  some  sheltering  hedge 
of  bamboo,  three  oi*  four  hundred  yards  away, 
he  delivers  one  or  two  ragged,  ill-directed  salvos 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  town.  Then, 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  result  of  his 
fusillade,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  is  given,  he  runs 
away.  If  pursued,  he  secretes  his  arms  and  ap- 
pears as  a  humble  countryman.  To  facilitate 
this,  his  chiefs  teach  him  that  when  he  is  called 
out  as  an  active  Katipunan,  when  he  has  arms  in 
his  hands,  then  he  is  an  honorable  soldier  ;  but 
that  when  he  is  temporarily  dismissed,  when  he 
has  secreted  his  arms  and  returned  to  his  peace- 
ful occupations,  then  he  is  no  longer  a  soldier 
and  is  entitled  to  all  consideration  given  by  the 
American  Government  to  a  peaceful  citizen. 
The  poor  people  believe  these  teachings,  and  the 
above  analysis  of  native  character  will  show  why 
they  believe  them.  The  chiefs  know  better,  and 
ought  to  be  severely  punished  whenever  they  are 
caught. 

Yet  he  who  rates  the  Filipino  as  a  coward  is 
mistaken.  Face  to  face  with  unavoidable  dan- 
ger, the  Filipino  is  often  as  cool  and  **  nervy"  as 
a  white  man.  The  writer  has  seen  Filipino  of- 
ficers stand  up  under  hot  fire,  disdaining  to  take 
cover,  inspiring  and  stimulating  their  men,  ready 
to  die  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  duty  like  oflBcers  and  gentlemen.  It 
shows  that  there  are  among  them  men  who  are 
the  equals  of  any  of  us  in  bravery,  that  first,  com- 
mon quality  of  all  soldiers,  over  which  in  its 
sublimer  illustrations  we  are  all  enthusiastic  and 
laudatory.  So  we  may  hold  that  it  is  not  cow- 
ardice that  has  caused  them  to  continually  run 
away  for  the  last  two  years,  which  has  prevented 
them  from  making  a  single  well-sustained  attack 
delivered  home  with  energy,  and   liaa  usually 


prevented  them  from  any  attack  except  as  above 
described.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in 
their  system  of  tactics,  designed  especially  for 
guerrilla  warfare.  These  regulations  were  writ- 
ten by  some  master  of  the  art  of  war  in  Spain  ; 
they  were  sent  out  from  the  Filipino  Junta  in 
Madrid,  and  were  formally  adopted  by  Agui- 
naldo  just  after  the  fall  of  Malolos.  They  descrilu* 
minutely  the  exact  system  of  annoyances  in  use* 
by  their  forces,  and  prohibit  the  adoption  of  any 
other  style  of  fighting.  The  reason  is,  that  vic- 
tory in  the  field  is  no  longer  their  object,  but 
political  effect.  They  have  blindly  and  fatui- 
tously  hoped  by  useless  resistance  to  arouse  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  withdrawal  in  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Such  a  warfare  of  partisans  and 
guerrillas  is  very  trying  on  even  the  victorious 
side,  because  there  are  no  substantial  results 
visible.  It  is  depressing,  wearing,  enervating. 
To  the  defeated  party  it  is  simply  destruction. 
It  is  the  greatest  calamity  than  can  befall  any 
people,  and  there  are  no  practicable  means  which 
will  put  an  end  to  it  that  are  not  justifiable  both 
legally  and  morally. 

Practically,  the  best  means  available  are  to  be 
chosen  between  two  methods.  The  first  is  the 
military  devastation  of  certain  limited  sections  of 
the  country,  making  them  untenable  as  hiding- 
places  and  retreats,  with  the  severest  application 
of  the  laws  of  war.  The  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  war  has  always  been  held  strictly  in 
check,  and  no  methods  have  been  sanctioned 
that  could  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  most 
scrupulous  conscience.  A  proof  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
single  execution  of  the  death  penalty  under 
American  rule  against  a  native,  except  for  liorri- 
ble  and  atrocious  murder  of  natives  by  natives. 
Even  in  these  cases,  the  most  exhaustive  proof 
has  been  required,  and  all  appeals  for  clemency 
having  any  basis  whatever  have  been  granted. 
Strict  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  war  empowei-s 
the  commanding  officer  on  the  spot  to  execute 
summarily  every  one  of  these  detestable  guerril- 
las, whenever  and  wherever  caught.  If  such  a 
policy  were  adopted,  it  would  put  a  speedy  end 
to  guerrilla  warfare.  The  other  method  is  to 
officially  declare  the  insurrection  at  an  end,  thus 
depriving  these  guerrillas  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  war  that  have  been  tacitly  extended 
to  cover  them.  Then  bring  every  man  of  tliem 
to  trial  by  the  ordinary  criminal  courts  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  caught,  on  indictments  for  treason 
and  murder.  The  principal  objection  to  this 
method  is  the  lack  of  civil  machinery  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  It  would,  of  course,  involve  all  the 
technical  delays  that  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers 
can  invent ;  but  it  would  bring  the  desired  re- 
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Bult  in  the  end,  by  a  slower  process.  This  last 
method,  more  in  consonance  with  our  ideas  of 
justice,  is  the  one  that  has  been  actually  used. 
Such  offenders  were  tried  by  military  commis- 
sion until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  rigime ; 
henceforth  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary 
criminal  courts  will  be  invcked,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  organized.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  until  July  1,  1901,  there  was  no  machinery 
in  existence  for  the  administration  of  justice  ex- 
cept the  military,  and  some  few  quasi  civil  courts 
established  under  military  authority. 

There  are  racial  peculiarities  common  to  all 
Oriental  peoples,  sharply  accentuated  in  this  peo- 
ple by  their  circumstances  and  environment  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries,  which  further  com- 
plicate the  situation,  and  which  the  new  civil 
government  will  have  to  face.  These  people 
become  accustomed  only  very  slowly  to  new  condi- 
tions, ideas,  and  systems.  They  associate  all  such 
new  things  with  the  persons  who  introduce  them. 
The  departure  of  that  person,  with  the  advent  of 
a  new  one,  causes  a  reversion  to  their  primitive 
state  of  fear  and  distrust.  Hence,  frequent 
changes  of  systems  or  officials  are  undesirable,  so 
far  as  the  effect  on  the  native  population  is  con- 
cerned. Even  in  our  own  rigimej  there  have  been 
far  too  many  such  changes.  First  there  was  the 
reign  of  military  law  pure  and  simple.  This  was 
a  necessary  result  of  the  hostile  campaigns  in 
whkh  we  were  at  that  time  engaged,  through  no 
fault  of  our  own.  Then  there  was  a  form  of 
local  administration  instituted  by  General  Orders 
No.  43,  1899  ;  a  slightly  different  system  was 
inaugurated  by  General  Orders  No.  40,  of  1900, 
before  the  first  was  even  well  established.  Now 
there  is  a  civil  government  by  a  commission,  and 
we  are  led  to  expect  that  when  Congress  shall 
act  there  will  be  still  further  alterations.  Before 
all  this  there  was,  in  1898,  the  shadow  of  Spanish 
/ule.  Then  came  the  imperial  •♦republic"  of 
Aguinaldo ;  then  the  reign  of  Aguinaldo,  the 
dictator  (to  all  intents  and  purposes)  ;  then  the 
disorganization  of  all  government  and  the  substi- 
tution for  rightful  authority  of  that  of  a  monstrous 
secret  society,  beneath  the  baleful  influence  of 
which  righteousness,  truthfulness,  peace,  moral- 
ity, and  every  virtue  known  among  men  were 
being  fast  extinguished  in  the  bosoms  of  this 
people,  doomed  to  so  many  misfortunes,  so  that 
in  many  localities  had  actually  been  instituted  a 
saturnalia  of  crimes  the  relation  of  which  would 
be  shocking  to  those  sentimental  persons  who 
affect  to  look  with  horror  on  the  merciful  work 
of  the  trained  soldier,  which  has  ended  these  con- 
ditions and  brought  some  semblance  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  the  distracted  country.  All  these 
changes  in  the  organic  government  of  the  coun- 


try have  swept  over  it  since  July,  1898.  Surely 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  poor,  ignorant, 
bewildered,  illiterate  native  is  in  doubt  as  to 
where  his  allegiance  rightfully  rests  and  gives  it 
to  the  strongest  present  force  in  his  locality. 
Most  of  us  would  do  the  same  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Here,  then,  is  indicated  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  stable  system,  strong,  just,  capable 
of  development  along  progressive  lines  without 
revolutionary  methods,  and — permanent.  Such  a 
system  must  be  implanted  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  military  power  and  maintained  by  the  same 
power  as  long  as  necessary — which  will  probably 
be  for  at  least  one  generation.  This  is  just  what 
the  United  States  is  doing. 

The  Filipino  has  standards  of  morality  that 
are  different  from  ours.  For  example,  the  Ameri- 
can teaches  his  son  to  be  candid  and  truthful. 
We  regard  these  qualities  as  the  true  touchstone 
of  character.  The  Filipino  tells  his  progeny  to 
be  secretive  and  deceptive,  especially  toward 
strangers.  He  looks  with  unmitigated  contempt 
upon  any  one  who  betrays  that  he  knows  any- 
thing about  any  occurrence  or  transaction.  Some 
say  that  if  you  can  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
native  he  becomes  frank  and  truthful.  The  writer 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  observation, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  Spanish  and  some  knowledge  of  Tagalo  ;  has 
known  the  natives  very  intimately  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  has  come  into  contact  with  them  in 
almost  every  conceivable  situation.  In  all  this 
experience,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  writer 
has  yet  to  find  a  single  Filipino  whose  word 
could  be  trusted  in  any  transaction.  On  receiv- 
ing a  statement  from  any  of  them,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  weigh  that  statement,  analyze  it, 
view  it  in  every  light,  and  finally  to  accept  only 
so  much  of  it  as  may  be  found  to  be  supported 
by  other  and  independent  information.  This 
arises  from  a  limitation  of  Filipino  character. 
It  is  not  in  them  to  teU  the  truth  unreservedly, 
without  bias  or  color ;  perhaps  they  cannot  see 
it  that  way.  Ability  to  deceive  another  person, 
with  the  sub- dominant  idea  of  self -protection,  is 
the  highest  native  test  of  character  and  ability. 
In  exact  proportion  as  a  native  sees  that  he  can- 
not deceive  another  person,  his  estimate  of  that 
person  rises.  If  in  addition  this  person  deceives 
him  a  few  times,  he  gladly  recognizes  a  superior 
and  cultivates  his  acquaintance  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  his  superior  methods. 

From  the  foregoing  partial  explanation  of 
some  existing  conditions  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  no  American  can  fully  trust  the  word — or 
oath — of  any  Filipino  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
relations  with  them.  The  hereditary,  instinctive 
inclination  of  the  native  to  deceive  a  stranger 
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and  a  foreigner  ;  the  innate  hostility  they,  like 
other  Asiatics,  evince  to  all  innovations  ;  the 
antipathies  and  animosities  resulting  from  the 
last  three  years  of  strife  ;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  terrible  secret  obligations,  the  far-reaching 
influence,  of  the  hideous  Katipunan  Society — all 
these  combined  make  it  a  very  safe  proposition 
to  lay  down  for  our  guidance,  at  least  in  the 
proximate  future,  that  no  representations  ema- 
nating from  Filipino  sources  are  worthy  of  cre- 
dence unless  strongly  supported  by  other  infor- 
mation or  circumstances.  Not  but  what  there 
may  be  even  now  sporadic  cases  of  truth -telling 
among  them — isolated  instances  where  intelligent 
natives  have  perceived  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  become  apparently  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  are  assisting  the  authorities  with  more 
or  less  sincerity  and  zeal.  But,  in  general,  the 
natives  of  this  generation,  by  heredity,  by  youth- 
ful training,  by  environment,  by  inclination,  and 
by  circumstances  now  beyond  control,  are  as  in- 
capable of  correctly  transmitting  the  truth  as  a 
warped  mirror  is  incapable  of  reflecting  an  un- 
distorted  image. 

Hence,  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  teach  them 
that  Americans  can  be  trusted.  We  must  go 
deeper.  We  must  implant  in  them  the  same 
principles  that  ought  to — and  do,  fundamentally 
— ^govern  us  in  our  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  them.  We  must  radically  uproot  the  false 
ideas  and  false  ideals  that  have  become  incor- 
porated into  their  national  character  and  replace 
them  by  the  true  ones  on  which  free,  self-gov- 
erning nations  are  founded.  We  must  do  all 
this- before  it  will  be  possible  to  think  of  an  in- 
dependent Filipino  nation  in  the  manner  that 
their  orators  and  some  dreaming  theorists  in  the 
United  States  have  proposed.  To  launch  them 
on  the  troubled  sea  of  international  difficulties 
too  soon  will  only  be  to  see  their  small  casco  run 
down  and  appropriated  by  some  larger  vessel 
that  understands  better  the  art  of  navigating 
those  troublous  seas.  It  would  be  to  set  them 
adrift  without  chart  or  compass,  without  navi- 
gator or  destination — a  nondescript  derelict  afloat 
on  the  ocean  of  time,  a  menace  to  all  other  na- 
tions, a  reproach  to  our  civilization  and  to  our 
national  honor.  Free  institutions  rest  funda- 
mentally on  those  characteristics  of  free  peoples 
which  are  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  confi- 
dence between  their  individual  constituents. 
Truth-telling,  candor,  honesty,  the  sacredness  of 
the  home,  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all  citi- 
zens, right -line  thinking  as  opposed  to  Filipino 
mental  processes  that  proceed  on  curves  of  the 
wth  degree,  and,  above  all,  that  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  governmental 
processes  which  we  base  on  the  general  diffusion 


among  our  people  of  these  characteristicfi — 
these  things  are  to  be  bodily  implanted  in  this 
people  before  it  will  be  possible  to  have  in  them, 
individually  or  collectively,  that  confidence  which 
must  exist  before  they  can  become  a  free,  capa- 
ble, self-governing  nation  in  the  international 
sense. 

The  immediate  and  radical  introduction  of  our 
own  language  is  the  only  direct  means  to  accom- 
plish these  ends.  It  is  astonishing  that  any 
other  course  should  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
Spanish,  of  all  languages,  is  associated  with 
memories,  ideas,  and  systems  that  it  is  desirable 
for  them  to  forget.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
them  have  any  knowledge  of  that  language  ;  less 
than  half  of  these  can  use  it  correctly.  It  is 
about  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  country  to 
find  a  capable  Spanish -English  interpreter.  If 
we  are  to  foster  and  legalize  any  language  other 
than  our  own,  it  should  be  the  language  of  the 
people.  But  here  the  difficulty  arises  that  they 
have  no  community  of  language.  Tagalo,  the 
commercial  language,  is  spoken  by  only  a  small 
minority,  although  it  is  the  most  widely  diffused 
of  all  the  native  tongues.  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  that  has  even  a  pas^ble  grammar  ;  but 
there  are  insuperable  racial  antipathies  that  pre- 
vent its  general  adoption.  Hence,  the  adoption 
of  some  language  foreign  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  is  a  necessity.  If  so,  it  would  appear 
that  our  own  is  the  most  desirable,  as  being 
familiar  to  at  least  one  of  the  interested  parties. 
The  absence  of  any  common  language  favors  the 
adoption  of  our  own,  which  is  now  spoken  by 
nearly  as  many  natives  as  speak  Spanish.  It  is 
especially  desirable  to  unlock  for  them  tde  great 
storehouse  of  English  and  American  literature 
and  traditions.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
diffusion  among  them  of  the  English  language. 
As  fast  as  we  anglicize  their  language,  just  that 
fast  can  we  hope  to  Americanize  their  life  and 
modes  of  thought ;  just  so  fast  will  we  find 
them  in  sympathy  with  our  own  aspirations  and 
ideals  ;  just  so  fast  will  the  problems  to  be  solved 
here  become  cognate  to  those  at  home. 

To  progress  along  these  indicated  lines,  four 
things  are  very  necessary  : 

1.  The  formal  adoption  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  the  language  of  legal  instruments  and 
of  the  courts. 

2.  Readjustment  of  commercial  relations  with 
the  Philippines,  so  that  the  American  merchant 
and  manufacturer  will  not  find  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  country.  If  the  Yankee  is 
given  an  even  chance,  he  will  beat  the  world  in 
these  markets.  He  is  at  least  entitled  to  that, 
as  this  is  United  States  territory.  It  has  been 
granted  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii ;  it  ought  not 
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to  be  delayed  in  the  Philippines  longer  than  war 
conditions  require. 

3.  Education  along  American  methods,  in  free 
public  schools,  at  which  attendance  shall  be  com- 
pulsory, and  in  which  the  English  language  shall 
be  taught,  as  in  all  other  American  public  schools. 
Much  has  been  done  already  in  this  direction,  but 
the  surface  only  of  the  field  has  been  scratched. 
Plow  deep,  with  straight  furrows,  in  this  field 
and  the  crop  will  repay  all  expenses  in  a  very 
short  time.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
this,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

4.  One  other  point  deserves  consideration. 
The  land  titles  of  the  country  must  be  quieted  in 


some  way,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  transfers 
to  be  made.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  coun- 
try are  very  great ;  its  agricultural  resources  are 
still  greater.  But  no  American  is  safe  in  invest- 
ments until  some  general  system  of  land  tenure 
is  adopted  and  existing  titles  are  determined. 
Once  this  is  done,  there  will  be  a  profitable  field 
for  the  fanner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  miner. 
As  fast  as  the  prospector  penetrates  the  interior, 
lawlessness  must  disappear ;  and  the  intimate 
contact  that  freer  commercial  relations  will  bring 
with  our  own  country  will  be  the  most  powerful 
educating  and  civilizing  agent  in  our  new  pos- 
sessions. 


THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  FILIPINOS. 

BY  CAPT.  H.  L.  HAWTHORNE. 
(Of  the  United  States  Artillery  Corps.) 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  lack 
of  appreciative  comprehension  by  natives 
of  the  Philippines  of  the  character  and  intentions 
of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  design  and  future 
effect  of  the  republican  institutions  introduced 
by  us  among  them,  that  a  word  from  their  view- 
point concerning  these  things  may  be  acceptable 
to  American  readers.  An  added  interest  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  natures  and  character  of 
the  Filipinos  have  not  been  very  fully  exploited, 
or  have  been  presented  by  writers  who  have  seen 
them  either  in  the  misleading  condition  of  in- 
'  surrectionary  unrest,  or  as  they  appeared  to  these 
writers  in  the  restricted  life  of  Manila. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  the  extent  of 
the  experience  which  justifies  me  in  believing 
that  I  am  able  to  show  the  Filipino  in  a  more 
intimate  light  than  most  of  those  who  have  fur- 
nished our  people  with  their  conceptions  of  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines. 

My  introduction  to  the  Filipinos  began  a  few 
days  after  the  fall  of  Manila ;  and  for  the  six 
months  of  peace  which  followed,  I  was  in  daily 
contact  with  them  and  watched  their  sentiments 
change  from  confidence,  liking,  and  respect  to 
distrust,  hatred,  and  ridicule.  Some  of  the 
events  which  produced  this  change  are  well 
known  ;  but  many  of  the  subtle  undercurrents 
of  feeling  and  thought  that  aided  in  this  unhappy 
separation  are  not  generally  known,  and  were 
due,  in  part,  to  causes  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  and,  in  part,  were  inevitable  from  the 
unbridgeable  chasm  between  the  two  races,  then 
in  contact  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  troublous 


story  of  these  unfortunate  days.  The  insurrec- 
tion then  began,  and  I  met  them  in  the  field 
many  times,  both  as  soldiers  and  as  neutrals,  in 
towns,  villages,  and  farms,  far  removed  from  tlie 
initial  ground  of  the  struggle,  and  distant  from 
the  centers  of  that  enthusiasm  which  brought 
about  the  inception  of  the  Filipino  republic. 

After  many  months  of  strife,  and  after  tlie 
rebel  forces  had  been  scattered  and  crippled  be- 
yond the  power  for  concerted  action,  both  polit- 
ical and  military,  I  came  in  contact  with  a  city 
of  natives  left  by  the  tide  of  war  within  the 
American  lines,  yet  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
active  spirits  of  insurrection  but  that  their  awing 
influence  could  be  felt.  Under  the  secret  goad- 
ing of  these,  a  period  of  intrigue  and  deception 
was  begun  by  which  it  was  equally  difficult  to 
both  sides  to  know  how  far  to  trust  and  how 
much  to  suspect. 

Such  conditions  try  men's  souls,  and  expose 
to  dangerous  mishaps  weaknesses  of  character 
and  bad  racial  instincts. 

This  city  was  once  rich  and  populous,  and  was 
the  place  where  had  been  born  the  first  great 
rebellion  against  the  Spanish  tyrants.  My  duties 
here  were  both  military  and  civil.  Another 
period  of  field-service  followed  this,  but  in  a  new 
sphere,  and,  it  could  almost  be  said,  in  a  new 
country  and  among  a  new  people. 

My  first  experiences  were  among  the  natives  of 
the  Island  of  Luzon,  who  were  mostly  Tagals. 
Now,  I  found  myself  among  the  Yisayans  and 
under  wholly  different  war  conditions,  and  where, 
during  most  of  my  stay  for  eight  months,  the 
civil  problems  grew  to  be  the  more  important. 
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The  leading  insurgents  among  the  Yisayans  of 
the  Island  of  Samar  (niy  station)  were  importa- 
tions from  Luzon  and  were  Ta^als,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  men  of  mixed  blood,  like  nearly  all 
the  insurgent  leaders.  It  is  true  that  many  na- 
tive Visayans  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  ;  but 
there  were  many  more  who  welcomed  the  Ameri- 
cans and  who  dealt  honestly  and  fairly  with  our 
authorities  in  the  face  of  secret  threats  and  the 
half -understood  political  uncertainty  of  our  oc- 
cupation. 

This  uncertainty  of  our  tenure  was  always  pres- 
ent in  their  minds  ;  and,  although  it  slowly  dis- 
sipated under  a  growing  confidence  and  an  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  steadiness  of  our  policy,  the 
unwavering  aid  and  support  we  had  from  these 
people  was  a  tribute  to  their  moral  courage  and 
strong  desire  for  good  government. 

From  the  two  years  and  seven  months'  ex- 
perience thus  outlined,  I  have  gained  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  sentiments  of  the  Filipinos,  of  their 
thoughts  of  us,  and  of  a  few  of  their  mental  and 
moral  characteristics. 

In  considering  the  Filipino,  and  in  judging 
his  mental  and  political  impulses,  we  must  never 
forget  the  indelible  brand  placed  on  his  present 
generation  by  the  crafty,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous 
hand  of  Spanish  authority.  It  is  plain  to  those 
wlio  have  seen,  that,  where  that  authority  was 
most  active  and  vigorous,  the  native  people  were 
the  more  distinctly  affected  in  moral  and  political 
obliquity.  The  Tagals  were  the  Spaniards'  near- 
est neighbors,  their  most  serious  enemies,  and 
their  closest  imitators.  The  Visayans,  who  were 
largely  devoted  to  agriculture  or  fishing,  were 
distant,  and  less  mixed  with  Spanish  and  Chinese 
blood  ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  simpler  in  dis- 
position and  mental  processes,  less  insurrection- 
ary, and  less  savage  and  subtle  than  the  Tagals. 

To  the  Filipino,  the  American  came  first  as  a 
rescuer,  then  as  a  purchaser  of  their  islands,  with 
all  they  held  of  wealth,  population,  and  history. 
Our  unhesitating  grapple  with  the  Spanish  rulers, 
and  their  immediate  and  almost  lightning-like 
overthrow,  filled  the  natives  with  respect,  awe, 
and  enthusiasm.  The  pause  that  followed,  during 
wliich  the  game  of  international  diplomacy  was 
being  played  far  beyond  their  knowledge '  and 
comprehension,  was  filled  by  a  gradually  growing 
sense  of  their  importance,  of  the  absence  of  any 
directing  authority,  and  of  a  full  freedom  to  live 
and  enjoy. 

In  the  distant  provinces,  the  principal  emotion 
was  the  relief  felt  by  the  disappearance  or  inac- 
tivity of  Spanish  authority  ;  and  to  those  people 
the  Americans  seemed  only  a  hand  laid  tempora- 
rily on  the  now  inert  Spanish  power  at  Manila. 
Knowledge  of  events  passed  through  the  islands 


slowly  and  inaccurately,  and  definitions  and  pur- 
poses of  policy  and  international  bargaining  and 
rights  were  unheard  of.  Then  came  the  dawning 
of  the  republic,  told  to  them  by  their  own  people 
in  terms  to  be  understood  and  by  methods  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  less  onerous 
and  more  acceptable  because  of  their  origin. 
Then  it  began  to  be  said  that  the  Americans  were 
advancing  claims  for  the  right  to  possess  and  gov- 
ern ;  that  all  the, work  for  the  certainty  of  peace 
and  plenty,  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  would  be 
put  aside  ;  and  that  this  unknown  people  who  be- 
longed to  the  Western  world,  from  which  the 
Spanish  had  emerged,  wished  to  place  themselves 
on  the  vacated  throne  of  the  expelled  rulers. 

These  sentiments  and  thoughts  did  not  grow 
out  of  deceptions  voiced  by  the  Filipino  leaders. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  misleading  and 
ignorant  rumors  were  circulated  by  them  to  effect 
the  final  purpose  of  insurrection.  It  is  also  no 
doubt  true  that  some  of  the  most  desperate  and 
ambitious  malcontents  contemplated  the  insurrec- 
tion from  the  first,  and  understood  fully  that 
such  action  was  rebellion  against  perfectly  plain 
international  rights. 

But  in  these  early  days  no  such  base  proceed- 
ings were  necessary  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  this 
politically  neglected  people  toward  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  government  and  to  an  enthusiasm 
for  those  who  sprang  from  among  them  to  places 
of  leadership  and  influence.  An  almost  total 
want  of  intercommunication  was  responsible,  in 
a  measure,  for  this  situation,  as  was  also  credu- 
lity ;  while  the  apparent  purposelessnessof  Ameri- 
can occupation  was  a  factor  at  the  beginning. 
This,  then,  was  the  outlook  of  the  mass  of  Fili- 
pinos at  this  period  on  the  intentions  of  the 
American  Government. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  the 
American  people  were  introduced  to  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  persons  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  army  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
State  volunteers  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  These  levies  were  hurriedly 
raised  by  the  several  States,  shabbily  equipped 
by  the  United  States,  and  concentrated  on  fleets 
of  hired  transports,  with  almost  everything  want- 
ing in  the  way  of  reserved  supplies  and  field 
transportation.  The  physical  examination  of  re- 
cruits was  lax,  the  uniforms  of  poor  material 
and  ill-fitting,  the  arms  old-fashioned,  the  ammu- 
nition worse,  the  training  of  the  men  as  a  mass 
almost  nothing,  and  the  officers  chosen  or  ap- 
pointed in  that  disappointing  method  so  long 
known  to  us.  At  the  close  of  the  few  days' 
march  and  battle  for  the  possession  of  Manila — 
days  spent  in  hardship,  in  mud,  in  continuous 
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rains,  in  disease  and  vermin -infected  swamps 
below  that  city — this  army  took  possession ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection the  native  was  in  close  contact  with 
the  representative  American.  He  found  him 
boisterous,  rough,  shabbily  dressed,  seemingly 
undisciplined,  and,  in  spite  of  his  giant  frame, 
an  easy  victim  apparently  to  disease.  Even  in 
tliose  months  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  hospitals 
filled  alarmingly,  some  organizations  showing  as 
high  as  15  to  20  per  cent.  sick.  The  causes  for 
this  we  all  know  ;  but  to  the  Filipino  it  meant 
but  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  the  climate  of 
his  islands  would  prove  deadly  to  light-skinned 
Americans.  He  saw  also  much  drunkenness,  a 
vice  so  little  to  his  taste  ;  he  felt  the  burden  of 
increasing  prices  forced  up  by  American  occupa- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  the  hand  of  the  law  was  laid 
on  his  pet  predilections,  some  of  which  were  in- 
nocent, and  some  distinctly  bad. 

The  impressions  thus  created  passed  into  the 
provinces  ;  and  when  the -time  was  ripe,  the  un. 
friendliness  engendered  by  them  between  the  two 
races  was  skillfully  used  by  the  native  leaders  to 
deepen  that  feeling  into  hatred,  repugnance,  and 
fear. 

To  make  certain  that  the  object  of  this  article 
is  not  misunderstood,  the  reader's  attention  is 
called  to  my  initial  purpose  :  to  give  what  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  viewpoint  of  the  Filipino 
in  regard  to  his  conception  of  American  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  design  and  future  effect  of  the 
institutions  which  we  declared  we  would  establish 
among  them.  It  matters  not  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article  whether  the  conditions  on  which 
his  belief  was  founded  were  true  or  false,  or  ig- 
norantly  interpreted.  He  judged  us  all  by  what 
he  saw  ;  and  although  he  did  not  see  all,  nor 
clearly,  nor  did  he  realize  how  great  was  his  mm- 
conception,  yet  to  him  the  picture  was  complete, 
and  the  mental  and  moral  effect  upon  him  was 
as  true  and  as  real  as  though  the  analysis  was 
exact. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  •  in  the  Filipino 
mind  even  the  haziest  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  republican  methods  and  institutions, 
or  to  look  for  an  appreciation  of  the  checks  and 
balances  by  which  its  component  p^rts  are  ad- 
justed. They  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
see  practically  absolute  power  in  the  control  of  a 
military  governor,  to  see  even  in  the  hands  of 
distant,  petty  officials  arbitrary  power  to  the  limit 
of  life  or  death,  that  the  spectacle  of  a  conquer- 
ing general  and  admiral  unable  to  proceed  to 
government  or  dictation  was  strange  and  con- 
fusing. After  those  first  dramatic  weeks,  the 
Americans  had  suddenly  stopped  all  advance, 
ceased  to  war,  and  had  marked  about  them  a 


circumscribed  line  in  which  to  live  and  rule.  The 
Americans  seemed  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  millions  scattered  over  the  many  islands,  in 
the  far  provinces,  and  on  the  expansive  plains. 
No  newspapers  spread  abroad  the  story  of  the 
bitter  diplomatic  struggle,  the  kindliness  of  our 
home  people  at  that  period,  or  the  hopes  of  a 
great  political  future  under  the  government  of  a 
mild  republic.  The  movement  for  their  own  re- 
public came  to  them  slowly  and  naturally,  and, 
in  the  minds  of  tlie  masses,  by  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent development.  This  penetrated  to  places  so 
distant  that  the  presence  of  the  Americans  was 
but  faintly  felt,  and  their  pretensions  to  owner- 
ship unheard  of.  The  American,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, was  far  better  and  generally  known  than 
was  any  statement  of  his  political  rights  and 
claims. 

In  the  meantime  the  native  republic  grew,  and 
the  leaders  drew  about  them  an  army  whose  raison 
cTStre  to  the  whole  people  was  by  no  means  as  a 
menace  to  the  foreign  forces  at  Manila.  These 
leaders  knew  full  well,  of  course,  of  the  conflict 
toward  which  they  were  drawing  the  Filipino 
people,  and  by  slow  degrees  made  their  cause  a 
national  one.  With  a  people  easily  stirred,  easily 
roused  by  vague  enticing  principles,  the  more 
desirous  as  they  were  the  more  unknown  and  un- 
experienced, under  circumstances  where  false 
rumor  was  not  easily  corrected,  the  task  was  sim- 
ple and  the  deception  complete.  The  conceptions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Manila  and  Cavite  prov- 
inces, brought  about  by  causes  already  noted,  be- 
came of  easy  and  general  belief  to  the  far  con- 
fines of  the  archipelago.  There  were  also  other 
emissaries  of  American  dislike  abroad  in  thib  un- 
fortunate land,  not  the  least  of  which  were  the 
conquered  Spaniards  and  renegade  fathers  of  the 
Church.  These,  however,  belonged  to  those  sub- 
tle influences  which  no  one  man  can  know  exact- 
ly or  fully,  but  of  which  all  men  of  those  days 
were  aware. 

It  is  plain  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
topographical  conditions  of  the  *  islands  of  the 
Philippine  group  that  their  inhabitants  had  but 
the  vaguest  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  American 
pretensions.  As  time  went  on,  this  ignorance 
made  fallow  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  revolutionary 
enterprises  of  the  officials  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  new  Filipino  government.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  hostile  feeling  toward  us  gre\« 
up  among  these  people,  nor  can  they  fairly  be 
held  culpable  for  the  inevitable  trend  toward  in- 
surrection. When  the  moment  came  for  active 
hostilities,  the  whole  people  were  united  in  the 
daring  sentiment  of  independence  ;  but  this  feel- 
ing was  founded  on  such  shallow  principles,  and 
was  fostered  by  such  questionable  methods,  that 
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it  ceased  to  be  self-sustaining  so  soon  as  the  power 
and  real  purposes  of  the  United  States  were  fully 
disclosed.  There  is  ample  proof  of  this,  plain  on 
every  hand,  to  those  of  us  who  witnessed  its  col- 
lapse, when  our  columns  subsequently  penetrated 
the  country.  As  disaster  after  disaster  overtook 
tlieir  military  and  civil  forces,  the  facility  for  de- 
ception was  withdrawn  from  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  the  state  of  ignorance  of  the 
people  lessened,  until  they  were  no  longer  in 
doubt  of  the  purposes  of  our  Government.  It  is 
a  splendid  tribute  to  these  simple  folk  that  they 
fell  away  so  rapidly  from  the  desperate  demands 
of  the  failfng  cause,  thus  depriving  it  of  all  re- 
served sources  for  recuperation.  And  it  was  not 
fear  and  demoralization  that  drove  these  people 
so  quickly  from  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  native  gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  sentiment  of  fear  kept 
them  aloof  from  us  for  a  time,  and  this,  once  over- 
come, completed  the  pacific  conquest. 

It  is  my  full  belief  now,  that  at  no  time  was 
the  whole  Filipino  people  united  against  us. 
They  seemed  at  first,  it  is  true,  to  be  in  accord  ; 
but  this  was  founded  on  the  simple  delight  pro- 
duced by  the  downfall  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
exhilaration  of  freedom,  and  not  from  any  clear 
purpose  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  American  con- 
trol. It  was  not  possible  to  weld  them  into  a 
homogeneous  people  by  the  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence alone,  because  their  minds  were  too 
simple  to  accept  that  vague  condition  as  capable 
of  meeting  all  their  wants,  and  because  the  domi- 
nant and  compelling  desire  among  them  was  a 
wish  for  a  relief  from  the  anxietv  and  distress  so 
closely  associated  with  the  domineering  rule  of 
Spain.  In  addition  to  this,  the  average  Filipino 
mind  was  too  elemental  and  their  natures  too 
sensitive  and  timid  to  face  for  long  the  tempestu- 
ous life  of  insurrection,  and  to  give  all  for  what 
seemed  to  mean  only  discomfort  and  trouble. 

Everywhere  were  evidences  of  this  state  of 
things  as  the  war  progressed.  We  all  felt  at 
first  the  general  hostility  ;  then  the  demoralizing 
fear  of  the  Americans  as  they  swept  through  the 
islands  ,  then  the  acceptance  of  our  rule  when 
that  fear  subsided  ;  then  the  equal  dread  of  the 
insurgents  in  arms  ;  and,  finally,  their  entire  re- 
pudiation of  these  irreconcilables,  and  soon  en- 
thusiastic admiration  for,  and  support  of,  the 
new  government. 

There  are  no  records  nor  testimony  to  show 
how  numerous  were  our  opponents  in  the  field. 
No  official  statement,  so  far  as  known,  has  ever 
been  published.  A  fair  total  based  on  estimates 
of  the  forces  around  Manila  in  the  first  days*  bat- 
tles, and  an  allowance  for  guards  in  cities  and 
towns  and  on  other  islands,  would  be  about  60,  - 
000  armed  and  enrolled  fighting  men,  of  whom 


probably  one-half  were  armed  with  firearms.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  many  thousands 
more  warned  for  duty  and  subject  to  call.  These 
latter  soon  disappeared  as  an  enrolled  force,  with 
the  disintegration  of  their  armies,  to  seek  their 
distant  homes  or  to  flee  before  our  troops.  This 
was  the  element  which  the  Filipino  commanders 
vainly  tried  to  call  to  the  colors  as  their  ranks 
thinned  from  losses  and  desertion.  Then  came 
conscription,  and  when  this  failed,  the  military 
authorities  went  through  the  form  of  dismissing 
the  <* soldiers  who  could  be  spared"  to  their 
homes  for  the  harvesting  season. 

If  we  accept  the  claim  that  this  insurrection 
was  a  patriotic  uprising  of  a  people,  we  must  ad- 
mit its  evaiiescent  quality,  when  a  nation  of  ten 
millions  produced  but  60,000  soldiers  in  its  best 
days.  It  was  not  a  united  nation  which  faced 
us,  but  a  remnant  held  together  at  the  beginning 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  hope  for  freedom,  and 
afterward  by  misrepresentation  and  deception. 
I  sincerely  believe  that,  had  the  Filipino  nation 
been  arrayed  against  us,  we  never  would  have 
conquered  them  without  the  extremity  of  anni- 
hilation— a  process  that  would  have  been  intol- 
erable to  a  free  people. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  there  was  another 
element  among  the  influences  that  bore  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives  of  the  Philippines,  and  helped 
to  create  their  views  and  attitude  toward  Amer- 
ica. It  has  been  said  that  they  felt  the  sympa- 
thy and  heard  the  words  of  encouragement  prof- 
fered them  by  those  in  the  United  States  who 
looked  with  unfriendliness  on  the  policy  of  oar 
Government  in  this  acquired  territory.  An  in- 
quiry into  this  plainly  involves  political  issues 
and  persons,  and  however  prepared  to  speak  I 
might  be,  and  however  fair  I  might  judge  it  to 
be  to  take  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Filipinos  the 
responsibilities  which  flowed  from  this  condition, 
I  am  properly  deterred  by  the  restrictions  of 
army  regulations. 

It  is  possible  that  what  has  been  said  of  the 
mentality  of  the  Filipino  has  conveyed  an  un- 
flattering impression  of  his  intelligence  and  of 
his  lack  of  imagination.  Such  a  thought  would 
not  be  just,  and  would  be  true  only  in  considering 
his  want  Qf  scholastic  training  and  knowledge, 
and  his  somewhat  pronounced  weakness  for  super- 
stition. A  writer  of  extended  experience  among 
them  has  stated  that  they  are  not  uneducated, 
and  that  schooling  has  been  general  throughout 
the  islands.  Just  how  much  he  wished  to  con- 
vey by  these  statements  can  be  judged  only  by 
his  conclusion  that  they  were  fully  prepared  for 
self-government.  This  certainly  has  not  been  my 
observation.  Many  officers  will  recall  that  a  large 
percentage  of  those  men  who  took  the  oath  of 
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allegiance  were  unable  to  sign  their  names. 
Men  of  education  among  them  have  freely  ad- 
mitted the  general  ignorance  of  the  great  mass 
of  their  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  among  the  Filipinos 
without  admiring  their  many  good  and  whole- 
some qualities.  Nearly  all  of  their  weaknesses 
of  character  and  disposition  are  due  to  causes  for 
which  they  should  not  be  held  accountable.  What 
is  bad  or  vicious  in  them  is  not  in  the  blood,  but 
in  the  influence  of  example  and  custom.  If  we 
will  remove  from  their  daily  lives  the  presence  of 
an  immoral  government  and  of  venal  and  licentious 
officials,  and  from  their  surroundings  the  squalor 
incident  to  a  corrupt  and  grasping  tax-system, 
then  we  will  advance  them  far  on  the  road  to 
prosperity  and  civilization  ;  we  will  rouse  in  them 
a  desire  for  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  homely 
luxuries,  eradicate  those  qualities  of  sloth  and 
deceit  which,  after  all,  are  but  skin  deep,  and 
bring  into  pleasing  prominence  their  natural 
tractableness,  good  nature,  love  of  family,  and 


virtuous  living.  Their  religious  fervor  needs  no 
cure,  except  at  the  head  ;  and  this  is  the  one 
good  inheritance — could  we  forget  the  wrongs 
done  by  individuals — which  the  departed  power 
of  Spain  has  left  behind. 

The  part  taken  by  our  army  in  the  civil  settle- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  a  page  in  his- 
tory that  may  never  be  written,  but  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  Filipinos  with  gratitude  and 
respect.  It  was  from  that  army  that  they  gained 
the  true  definition  of  official  honor  ;  and  with  un- 
accustomed eyes  they  saw  its  membera  using  every 
power  of  mind  and  body  in  the  development  of 
good  government  and  fair  dealings,  with  no  in- 
centive beyond  right  principle,  and  no  reward 
but  clear  conscience.  They  looked,  as  was  natural 
to  men  of  their  training,  for  motives,  either  sinis- 
ter or  selfish ;  for  it  was  not  conceivable  that 
health,  and  home,  and  even  life  would  be  risked 
or  thrown  away  for  the  mere  contemplation  of 
duty  done  and  honor  satisfied.  But  it  has  come 
to  pass,  and  their  eyes  are  opened  and  they  believe. 
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THE  unprecedented  increase  of  population  in 
the  United  States ;  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  game,  furred  and  feathered,  from  large 
sections  as  human  occupation  advances  ;  the  nat- 
ural passion  of  mankind  for  hunting,  and  the 
increased  intelligence  of  our  people,  resulting 
from  the  diffusion  of  education,  make  the  subject 
of  game- protection  one  of  almost  general  inter- 
est. Time  )vas  when  our  game -supply  seemed 
inexhaustible,  but  we  have  lived  to  realize 
that,  bountiful  as  Nature  has  been,  we  must 
not  abuse  her  trust,  or  we  shall  forfeit  one  of  her 
kindest  gifts. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  two 
men,  still  in  life's  vigor,  pointed  out  to  me  a 
spot  in  the  heart  of  the  city  where,  in  the  fifties, 
they  had  slaughtered  hundreds  of  buffalo.  At 
the  time  they  spoke,  there  was  not  a  buffalo 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  spot.  In  the 
sixties,  I  shot,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  hun- 
dreds of  wild  pigeons,  but  there  has  not  been  a 
wild  pigeon  in  Virginia  for  twenty- five  years. 

Over  vast  sections  of  our  land,  game  of  many 
kinds  has  been  altogether  exterminated  or  sadly 
decimated.  Yet,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  beasts  and  birds  still 
linger  about  the  spots  which  were  their  favorite 


haunts  before  the  white  man  came  to  disturb  them. 
When  John  Smith  made  his  map  of  Virginia  in 
1607,  he  ornamented  it  with  deer  on  the  south 
side  of  the  James  River,  about  where  the  counties 
of  Surry  and  Sussex  are  now  located,  and  with 
turkey  on  the  peninsula  between  the  James  and 
the  York  rivers,  to  show  where  these  were  most 
abundant.  Three  hundred  years  ^lave  passed  since 
then,  and  a  great  many  people  have  settled  there, 
but  deer  and  turkey  most  abound  in  Virginia 
Still  at  the  places  designated  by  John  Smith  as 
their  favorite  haunts  in  his  day.  The  Great 
South  Bay  and  Barnegat  were  famous  ducking 
grounds  of  old.  One  would  think  that  the  mil- 
lions of  people  now  collected  about  them  would 
have  frightened  the  wild  fowl  away.  But  with 
half  a  chance,  they  still  assemble  there  in  spite 
of  the  thousand  sail  that  disturb  them  and  the 
never-ending  fusillade  of  the  gunners.  When 
Frank  Forrester  wrote,  the  Warwick  Woodlands 
were  the  home  of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  wood- 
cock. To-day,  notwithstanding  the  Oranges  and 
Montclair  and  Tuxedo,  and  many  other  thickly  pop- 
ulated communities  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  ter- 
ritory, population  has  not  altogether  driven  away 
the  ancient  occupants,  and  a  few  still  linger,  re- 
luctant to  abandon  their  charming  natural  habitat. 
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It  is  as  if  the  voice  of  Nature  is  appealing  to 
us  to  spare  wisely  and  in  moderation  a  few 
and  preserve  them  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
States  were  slow  and  reluctant  to  pass  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  and  even  now  the 
enactments  of  the  different  States  are  not  homo- 
geneous and  mutually  helpful.  The  pioneer  ad- 
vocate of  an  intelligent  system  of  game- protection 
laws  throughout  the  country  was  Mr.  Charles 
Hallock.  After  careful  study,  he  prepared  a 
map  dividing  the  country  into  three  grand  divi- 
sions in  which,  respectively,  as  he  contended,  the 
laws  of  the  several  States  embraced  within  them 
should  be  substantially  identical  because  the  cli- 
mate embraced  in  each  was  so.  He  devoted 
much  time,  labor,  and  money  to  the  advocacy  of 
that  idea.  Although  he  had  little  enough  en- 
couragement at  the  time,  his  work  has  brought 
forth  good  fruit.  It  was  difficult  to  produce  co- 
operation among  the  States  upon  a  subject  which 
many  legislators,  occupied  as  they  were  with 
other  things,  were  disposed  to  regard  as  unim- 
portant. 

It  was  a  long  time,  too,  before  a  way  was  dis- 
covered by  which  the  United  States  Government 
could  be  induced  to  legislate  upon  the  subject ; 
for,  in  a  series  of  decisions,  it  had  been  repeatedly 
lield  by  the  courts,  State  and  federal,  that  the 
States,  when  they  formed  the  Constitution,  had 
not  delegated  to  the  general  government  any 
power  over  the  subjects  of  fishing  and  hunting. 
The  only  point  at  which  federal  power  touched 
the  subject  of  fishing  was  in  its  control  of  the 
navigable  waters,  which  entitled  it  to  provide 
against  interruptions  to  navigation,  and  in  its 
exclusive  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  between  the  States,  which  gave 
it  some  incidental  power  over  fish  when  dealt  in 
as  an  article  of  commerce  ;  and  this  last  named 
power  was  theT)nly  pretext  for  legislation  touch- 
ing game. 

Some  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  this 
latter  subject  has  been  very  crude.  For  example, 
in  the  tariff  act  of  1896,  a  clause  was  inserted 
forbidding  the  importation  of  the  eggs  of  any 
game  birds.  Nobody  noticed  the  clause  until 
large  importations  of  pheasant  eggs  for  breeding 
purposes  were  seized  and  destroyed  in  the  New 
York  custom-house.  Every  one  was  puzzled  to 
know  what  influence  could  have  secured  the  law. 
The  writer,  who  was  one  of  its  victims,  acciden- 
tally learned  from  Senator  Lodge  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  provision,  and  that  he  inserted  it 
in  the  act  to  break  up  a  traffic  in  the  eggs  of  wild 
ducks  between  the  Hudson  Bay  and  ^e  Ujaited 
States.  Immense  numbers  of  wild -duck  eggs 
were  annually  taken  in  the  Hudson  Bay  territory 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  to  be  used,  it 


seems,  in  setting  aniline  dyes  in  certain  fabrics. 
Spoiled  eggs  are  more  valuable  for  this  purpose 
than  fresh  ones.  The  destruction  of  game  by 
this  process  was  very  great,  and  the  Senator  in- 
tended to  stop  this.  Unfortunately,  he  knew 
little  of  the  general  subject,  and  in  the  effort  to 
break  up  an  illegitimate  traffic  used  language  so 
broad  that  he  has  prevented  for  several  years  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  eggs  of  any 
foreign  game  birds  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is 
a  law  which  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be, 
modified. 

\yhen  the  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  in- 
troduced into  Congress  the  bill  which  was  sub- 
sequently passed  and  went  into  effect  on  May  25, 
1900,  commonly  known  as  the  Lacey  law,  his 
effort  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  trivial,  and 
some  of  his  brethren  were  disposed  to  ridicule 
him  for  pursuing  the  subject  with  such  zeal  and 
earnestness.  But  Mr.  Lacey  knew  that  it  was  a 
measure  of  decided  importance,  and  lent  his 
whole  energies  to  its  enactment  as  a  law.  The 
purpose  was  to  supplement  existing  State  laws 
relating  to  game  protection  by  preventing  mer- 
chants from  evading  them  under  the  guise  of  the 
interstate  commerce  laws.  The  courts  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  permit  the  shipment  of  game 
from  one  State  to  another,  even  in  the  face  of 
laws  forbidding  traffic  in  game  at  certain  sea- 
sons. The  reason  given  was  that  a  person  law- 
fully in  possession  of  game  in  one  State,  and 
lawfully  transporting  it  as  an  article  of  commerce 
to  another  State,  might  lawfully  dispose  of  it 
there  ;  and  that,  if  a  State  endeavored  to  restrict 
him,  it  was  in  effect  passing  a  law  regulating 
commerce,  and  was  invading  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  Congress.  Primarily,  the  Lacey  law 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  States  in  this  regard,  and 
overthrows  the  very  damaging  construction  to 
which  many  courts  were  tending.  Secondarily, 
it  established  a  bureau  for  the  study  of  an  intel- 
ligent system  of  game -protection,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  homogeneous  laws,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  such  laws  in  the  States  ;  for  the  creation 
of  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  game -protection, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  game  and  its  distribu- 
tion  to  sections  which  have  been  depleted,  or  in 
which  newly  introduced  varieties  of  game  thrive 
best. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department, 
Division  of  Biological  Survey,  is  intrusted  with 
this  service.  It  is  organized  after  the  manner 
of  the  Fish  Commission,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  from  time  to 
time,  distributes  circulars  filled  with  informa- 
tion concerning  the  game  laws  ;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  writer  to  treat  of  the  subject 
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of  game-protection  in  an  original  way,  for  the 
ground  is  fully  covered  by  these  publications. 
Circular  31,  issued  October  25,  1900,  is  a  vade 
mecum  of  the  existing  game  laws  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
person  interested.  Much  that  I  shall  say  is  taken 
from  it. 

It  classifies  the  laws  prohibiting  the  killing  of 
game  under  three  heads : 

1 .  Those  limiting  the  manner  of  taking  game. 
Such,  for  example,  as  forbidding  the  running  of 
deer  with  hounds,  the  netting  of  quail,  shooting 
at  night,  or  with  swivel -guns. 

2.  Those  regulating  the  time  of  capture — t.c, 
prescribing  close  season,  forbidding  the  shooting 
of  certain  game  for  a  term  of  years,  or  except  on 
designated  days,  or  altogether,  etc. 

3.  Those  forbidding  taking  game  for  certain 
purposes — e.g.,  for  the  hides,  or  for  sale,  or  for 
shipment  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Treating  of  these  subjects  in  their  order,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  running  of  deer  with 
hounds  will  drive  them  away  from  any  locality. 
At  this  very  time,  I  could  make  a  demonstration 
of  this  truth  within  easy  call  of  New  York,  for  the 
indiscriminate  pursuit  of  deer  with  hounds  on  the 
lower  James  River  has  forced  the  deer  to  a  sec- 
tion about  a  hundred  miles  higher  up  the  stream. 
If  the  hounds  were  kenneled  or  confined,  the  evil 
would  not  be  so  great ;  but,  as  it  is,  every  darky 
has  a  mongrel  hound  that  is  unrestrained  and 
goes  wandering  about,  and  at  almost  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  one  may  hear  them  trailing,  and 
the  poor  deer,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  first 
by  one  dog  and  then  by  another,  is  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  go,  until  he  leaves  the  neighbor- 
hood to  get  a  little  peace. 

Netting  quail  is  equivalent  to  extermination, 
unless  it  is  pursued  intelligently.  A  dog  is  used 
to  locate  a  bevy.  Then  a  long,  barrel-shaped 
net  with  wide  wings  is  set  near  by.  The  dog  is' 
tied  up  as  soon  as  he  points.  Several  men  on 
horseback  ride  around  the  birds  so  as  to  direct 
them  toward  the  net.  The  bevy  seldom  rises 
before  horses.  It  runs  along  the  ground,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  wings  of  the  net  seeks 
an  outlet.  When  it  reaches  the  barrel- shaped 
opening  it  enters,  thinking  it  is  a  way  past  the 
obstruction.  Every  bird  enters.  The  netter  dis- 
mounts and  closes  the  aperture,  and  then  wrings 
the  necks  of  the  entire  bevy.  Intelligent  men 
would  spare  a  brace  or  two  for  breeders  ;  but  the 
men  who  do  this  work  are  not  intelligent.  They 
would  look  upon  the  man  who  proposed  to  re- 
lease one  pair  or  two  pair  to  breed  and  replenish 
the  supply  next  season  as  a  fool.  They  would 
answer,  *<  I  don't  intend  to  lose  twenty  cents  or 
forty  cents  after  taking  the  trouble  to  c(^tch  the 


birds.     There   are  plenty    of  other    birds  for 
breeding." 

It  is  the  same  concerning  shooting  by  night  or 
with  swivels.  Either  of  these  practices  will 
drive  wild  fowl  away.  Any  old  soldier  knows 
the  terrors  of  a  night  attack  too  well  to  require 
argument  about  ite  effect  even  upon  a  goose. 
Wild  fowl  will  soon  abandon  ground  where  they 
are  gazed  with  searchlights  at  night  and  mur- 
dered by  swivels.  Yet,  pot-hunters  care  nothing 
for  ultimate  consequences  when  immediate  re- 
sults are  so  large.  Nor  are  the  pot-hunters  the 
only  ones  who  encourage  this  outrage.  I  can 
put  my  hand  on  a  rich  man  in  New  York  City 
who  hires  a  man  to  do  this  very  thing,  and  pock- 
ets large  profits  from  it  after  paying  the  man  a 
liberal  salary.  The  law  must  handle  all  these 
classes  with  a  mailed  hand,  or  the  boasted  game 
of  America  will  soon  be  gone. 

The  necessity  of  protecting  game  during  its 
breeding  season  has  come  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  nearly  every  State  has  en- 
acted laws  upon  this  subject.  The  chief  trouble, 
up  to  the  present,  concerning  such  laws  has  been 
from  their  lack  of  uniformity  even  in  adjacent 
States,  and  from  the  constant  changes  made  in 
the  laws,  which  lead  to  confusion.  The  creation 
of  a  Central  influence  like  this  United  States  Game 
Commission,  which'  will  formulate  comprehunsive 
plans,  and  bring  home  to  the  State  authorities 
the  necessity  of  harmony,  cooperation,  and  per- 
manency in  the  laws,  will  doubtless  do  much  to 
obviate  these  discords,  and  result  in  laws  enacted 
upon  the  general  design  outlined  so  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Hallock. 

Under  this  head,  also,  we  should  have  laws 
protecting  game  that  has  been  much  depleted, 
for  a  series  of  years,  until  it  is  replenished  ;  and 
protecting  newly  introduced  species  absolutely 
until  such  time  as  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom, 
shall  adjudge  that  the  newly  introduced  game 
has  increased  to  such  numbers  as  will  justify  its 
slaughter.  Many  States  now  have  such  laws 
touching  pheasants.  In  Montana  and  Virginia 
they  are  protected  altogether,  and  in  many  other 
States  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  five  years. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  may  be  that  in  time, 
with  intelligent  protection,  we  shall  have  a  good 
and  permanent  supply  of  this  unsurpassed  game 
bird.  A  few  years  ago,  quail  were  nearly  anni- 
hilated in  Ohio.  A  law  was  passed  forbidding 
the  killing  of  quail  for  several  years,  and  in  that 
period  they  so  increased  that  Ohio  is  now  one  of 
the  best  quail  regions  in  the  country. 

Laws  which  attempt  to  preserve  game  by  mak- 
ing the  object  of  its  capture  the  criterion  of  the 
hunter's  right  to  take  it  seem  to  me  to  be  im- 
practicable.    I  may  be  wrong,  and  do  not  claim 
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to  be  right.  I  only  state  the  matter  as  it  presents 
itself  to  my  mind,  and  with  great  deference  to 
the  views  of  others  who  differ  with  me.'  many  of 
whom  have  had  more  experience  than  myself  in 
such  matters,  and  who  are  as  zealous  as  I  am  to 
accomplish  the  best  results.  I  refer  to  laws 
which — 

1.  Prohibit  a  man  from  shooting  game  to  sell. 

2.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  game  altogether. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever 
be  practicable  to  pass  such  laws.  Tlie  number 
of  actual  shooters  is  too  few,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  want  game,  even  if  they  do  not  shoot 
it  themselves,  is  too  great,  to  justify  the  hope 
that  the  majority  will  consent  to  forego  the  en- 
joyment of  game  altogether. 

It  is  easy  and  right  to  procure  a  law  limiting 
the  number  of  animals  or  birds  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  day,  or  limiting  shooting  to  certain 
days.  Such  laws  are  intrinsically  right  and  oper- 
ate equally  upon  all.  But,  wlien  it  comes  to 
saying  that  no  one  shall  sell  the  game  he  kills,  or 
that  no  game  shall  be  sold,  we  are  legislating,  in 
effect,  so  that  game  shall  be  attainable  by  a  very 
small  class,  and  a  very  large  class  will  be  deprived 
of  it.  We  not  only  cut  off  the  market  hunter, 
but  we  shut  off  all  who  now  buy  game,  and 
make  them  dependent  upon  the  complimentary 
courtesy  of  those  who  kill  game,  but  will  not  sell 
it.  What  will  the  farmer's  boy  say  about  such 
a  law  ?  His  little  bunch  of  game  killed  on  his 
father's  farm  has  been  the  source  of  his  pocket- 
money  for  hundreds  of  years.  What  will  the 
clubman  and  the  society  woman,  the  diplomat, 
the  legislator,  the  statesman  say,  when  it  is  pro- 
posed that  they  shall  never  be  able  to  buy  game, 
and  shall  only  taste  it  when  it  is  presented  to 
them  ?  Moreover,  I  ask,  What  difference  does 
it  make  what  becomes  of  game,  after  the  law  has 
permitted  it  to  be  killed  ?  Is  any  less  game 
slaughtered  by  such  a  prohibition  ?  It  will  cer- 
tainly permit  the  rich  game- hog  to  shoot  all  he 
wants.  It,  in  effect,  enacts  that  he  is  better  en- 
titled to  the  sport  than  his  poor  neighbor,  who 
cannot  afford  to  shoot  unless  he  sells  what  he 
kills  ;  and  it  must  be  based  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  such  a  one  will  be  more  merciful  to  the 
game  than  the  poor  market  hunter.  Anybody 
familiar  with  the  subject  knows  this  is  not  true, 
for  the  wealthy,  with  all  the  improved  appliances 
and  leisure,   to  whom  ammunition  is   nothing, 


will,  in  the  aggregate,  destroy  more  game  than 
the  market  hunters,  and  less  of  the  game  de- 
stroyed will  reach  the  places  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  It  will  raise  a  storm  of  antagonism  ; 
it. is  distinctly  class  legislation  ;  and,  in  my  opm- 
ion,  it  presses  the  idea  of  game -protection  beyond 
reasonable  bounds.  The  time  to  protect  game 
is  before  it  is  killed,  and  the  right  to  kill  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
disposition  which  will  be  made  of  it  after  it  is 
dead.  Montana  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  game 
killed  in  the  State.  No  wonder  the  poor  natives 
hate  the  rich  Easterners  who  go  there  and  shoot 
and  eat  their  game,  or  give  it  away,  while  a  resi- 
dent cannot  spare  the  time  to  shoot  what  is  actu- 
ally his  own,  and  is  not  permitted  to  buy  what 
really  belongs  to  him.  A  law  of  similar  purport 
was  defeated  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 

Forty  States  prohibit  the  export  of  certain  spe- 
cified game,  and  thirty-seven  of  these  forbid 
shipment  of  quail  killed  in  the  State  to  points 
outside  the  State.  This  is  right.  The  game  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  there  is  no 
State  where  game  is  so  abundant  that  the  supply 
is  greater  than  the  demands  of  its  own  people. 
Moreover,  the  right  to  export  it  is  a  temptation 
to  exterminate  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It 
should  be  limited  to  those  fairly  entitled  to  en- 
joy it. 

The  importing  of  live  game  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  from  one  State  to  another  under  rea- 
sonable limitations,  for  breeding  purposes,  is 
manifestly  right  in  the  line  of  game-protection. 

If  a  law  could  be  enacted  forbidding  any  cold 
storage  company  from  having  game  on  storage 
ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  close  season  in 
any  State,  it  would  be  a  great  measure.  At  pres- 
ent, the  cold  storage  companies  fill  their  shelves 
with  game,  and  serve  it  at  all  seasons  in  spite  of 
the  law.  They  are  a  greater  temptation  to  slaugh- 
ter than  all  the  other  things  put  together.  And 
such  stuff  it  is  I  A  quail  or  snipe  that  has  been 
on  ice  six  months,  served,  as  it  so  often  is,  upon 
an  ocean -liner  in  July  or  August,  is  no  better 
than  a  sour  piece  of  white- oak  chip.  Yet,  to 
enable  them  to  indulge  in  this  class  of  menu,  the 
laws  are  more  grossly  violated  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

The  above  is  a  mere  outline.  The  subject  is 
too  extensive  to  be  embraced  in  the  limits  of  a 
single  article. 
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IN  the  little  city  of  Faribault,  lying  fifty  miles 
due  south  of  the  twin  cities  of  Minnesota, 
on  September  21  just  past,  there  took  place 
a  notable  function.  Flags  were  at  half-mast 
and  the  schools  and  places  of  business  were 
closed.  During  the  morning  hours  the  towns- 
people and  strangers  arriving  by  train  were 
streaming  toward  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Our 
Merciful  Saviour  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  face 
of  the  beloved  prelate — for  a  long  generation  their 
neighbor  and  friend — lying  there  in  state.  In 
the  glorious  sunlight  of  the  afternoon  a  great 
company  of  clergy  and  bishops  marched  in  proces- 
sion from  the  adjacent  parish  house  and  passed 
solemnly  up  the  central  aisle,  the  senior  bishop 
reading  the  well-known  sentences  beginning : 
<<I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me,  shall  never  die." 

The  anthem,  the  lesson,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
American  Episcopal  burial  service  followed  in  the 
usual  order.  The  only  variations  from  the  usual 
were  in  the  music.  A  small  band  of  Dakotas, 
still  living  near  the  town,  rendered  the  hymn 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee "  in  their  native  lan- 
guage, and  the  girls  of  St.  Mary's  School  sang 
the  lovely  song,  •*  My  Ain  Countree,'*  one  which 
the  bishop  had  often  called  for  ou  his  visits  there. 

There  was  no  preaching. 

When  the  moment  for  committing  the  body 
arrived  the  bearers,  among  whom  were  two  In- 
dian clergymen,  one  a  Chippewa,  the  other  a 
Sioux,  instead  of  bearing  the  coffin  toward  the 
door,  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  deep  chancel. 
Here  in  the  apse,  an  opening  having  been  made 
in  the  floor  (the  altar  had  been  set  aside),  they 
lowered  the  body  into  a  walled -up  grave  or  crypt 
prepared  for  it,  and  one  of  the  bishops  said,  <  *  I 
heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying  unto  me. 
Write,  From  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  :  even  so  saith  the  Spirit : 
for  they  rest  from  their  labors." 

So  closed  a  long  and  toilsome  but  still  a  happy 
and  glorious  career. 

The  mere  annals  thereof  may  be  summarized  : 

Henry  Benjamin  Whipple  was  born  in  Adams, 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  February  15,  1822, 
and  well-born  of  worthy  parents  of  honorable 
descent.  The  parents,  although  belonging  to  a 
family  of  Episcopalians,  had  become  attached  to 


Presbyterianism.  Intending  their  boy  to  have  a 
college  education,  they  naturally  placed  him  in 
the  schools  of  that  church.  The  first  selected 
was  that  conducted  by  Professor  Avery,  of  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  well  known  to  all  the  other  alumni 
of  Hamilton  College.  Later — whether  fully  pre- 
pared for  college  does  not  appear — he  was  sent 
to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  an  uncle  was  professor 
of  mathematics.  The  bishop  has  left  a  grateful 
expression  of  his  debt  to  President  Finney  for 
liis  loving  interest.  This  student  could  not  have 
remained  uninfluenced  by  that  remarkable  edu- 
cator. Doubtless  the  confinement  and  discipline 
of  school  was  irksome  to  the  young  athlete  ;  at 
any  rate  his  health  showed  signs  of  giving  way. 
Under  medical  advice  he  gave  up  college  for  ac- 
tive life,  and  entered  his  father's  mercantile 
business,  in  which  he  probably  got  his  best  edu- 
cation. An  admirer  in  later  years  declared  that 
**  Bishop  Whipple  knew  that  it  took  sixteen 
ounces  to  make  a  pound."  A  decade  or  there- 
abouts passed  in  this  employment,  but  his  aspir- 
ing and  generous  nature  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  store  and  the  neighborhood.  His  engaging 
personality  of  itself  charmed  all  within  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  served  on  the  staffs  of  two 
governors  of  New  York.  He  became  secretary 
of  a  State  convention,  and  was  in  the  way  of 
political  advancement.  This  he  renounced  be- 
cause there  arose  in  his  ardent  soul  a  nobler  am- 
bition— to  proclaim  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  his 
fellow-men.  This  resolution  taken,  he  was  by 
some  means  directed  not  to  a  theological  semi- 
nary for  preparatory  studies,  but  to  a  veritable 
school  of  the  prophets,  then  kept  by  the  Rev. 
William  Dexter  Wilson,  D.D.,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  Hobart  College.  This  great  teacher 
must  have  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  his 
pupil,  with  whom  he  could  fully  sympathize, 
having  himself  left  a  blacksmith's  forge  to  enter 
the  sacred  ministry. 

Among  Dr.  Wilson's  numerous  books  is  one 
entitled  **The  Church  Identified,"  which  has 
long  been  a  classic  among  churchmen.  It  is  an 
elaborate  argument  for  the  thesis  tliat  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  is  the  one  pure,  unapostate 
organization  which  is  a  true  branch  of  the  orig- 
inal society  founded  by  Christ,  whose  bishops 
are  in  the  apostolical  succession,  and  whose  priests 
alone  have  the  right  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  United  States  of  America.     Bishop 
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Whipple  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  valid- 
ity of  his  orders,  nor  the  claims  of  his  church  to 
absolute  legitimacy. 

Of  Dr.  Wilson  it  may  be  added  that  on  the 
opening  of  Cornell  University  he  was  called  there 
by  President  White,  who  had  been  his  pupil, 
and  to  whom  he  was  a  tower  of  strength.  He 
served  as  professor  for  many  years,  and  remained 
on  the  faculty  roll  as  emeritus  until  his  recent 
death. 

With  such  an  education  young  Mr.  Whipple 
at  the  age  of  twenty -seven  was  ordained  a  deacon, 
and  in  the  same  year,  1849,  a  priest,  and  under- 
took a  pastorate  in  Rome,  N.  Y.  This  continued 
seven  years,  broken  only  by  a  winter  of  mission 
work  in  Florida,  which  he  characterized  as  a 
'*  blessed  experience." 

To  feed  a  flock  in  a  well -fenced  pasture  was 
not  the  work  for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  When 
in  1856  the  way  was  opened  to  take  up  a  mission 
work  in  Chicago  he  needed  no  urging.  Here  he 
was  in  his  element.  He  began  preaching  in  a 
rented  hall  to  such  workingmen  and  women  as  he 
could  induce  to  attend.  To  gain  the  attention 
of  a  body  of  railroad  men  he  read  up  on  locomo- 
tives till  he  could  talk  intelligently  of  inside  con- 
nections, valve  gears,  and  link  motion.  He  at- 
tracted actors,  and  artisans  of  all  sorts.  The 
work  grew  and  prospered,  and  he  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  give  his  life  to  it.  While  in  the 
full  tide  of  a  glorious  success  there  was  brought 
to  him  on  a  morning  in  June,  1859,  the  unex- 
pected message  that  he  had  been  elected  Bishop 
of  Minnesota. 

After  a  *' deadlock"  in  the  electing  church 
body  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  candidates  stated 
the  qualifications  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple,  of 
Chicago,  with  such  effect  as  to  lead  to  an  im- 
mediate and  almost  unanimous  election. 

With  such  a  nature  and  such  a  faith  as  his 
(**  faith  unclouded  by  a  doubt"  was  a  favorite 
phrase)  it  was  easy  to  discern  a  providential  sum- 
mons, which  he  must  needs  obey.  The  consecra- 
tion followed  in  October  the  same  year,  and  a 
month  later  the  young  bishop  was  holding  a  mis- 
sionary service  in  one  of  the  river  towns  of  his 
diocese. 

Then  forty-two  years  of  labor  in  the  episcopate, 
whereof  details  cannot  be  attempted.  The  bishop 
found  the  State  of  Minnesota  two  years  old,  most- 
ly a  wilderness,  with  settlements  fringing  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  170,000.  He  lived  to  see  that  population 
expand  to  near  two  millions.  In  his  earlier  years 
to  make  his  visitations  he  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  by  stage  or  in  his  own  conveyances,  on 
horseback,  in  canoes,  or  on  foot.  At  the  close 
of  his  labors  the  State  was  gridironed  by  thousands 


of  miles  of  steel  rails.  The  Church  under  his 
jurisdiction  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the 
commonwealth.  When  he  could  no  longer  cover 
the  whole  territory  a  new  diocese  was  lopped  off, 
including  all  that  part  of  Minnesota  Ijing  north 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which,  running 
westward  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  nearly 
bisects  the  State.  To  further  lighten  his  labors 
a  coadjutor  was  given  him  some  years  ago. 

In  all  these  years  he  was  a  wise  and  indefatiga- 
ble administrator,  a  tender  and  judicious  coun- 
sellor of  his  clergy,  and  a  great  shepherd  of  his 
abounding  flock.  In  more  cases  than  would  be 
suspected  the  public  men  of  the  State  profited 
by  his  wise  counsel.  The  bishop  had  all  the 
qualities  for  statesmanship. 

He  could  never  be  drawn  into  disputes  about 
doctrine  or  ritual  or  any  secondary  matter.  Con- 
tent with  the  old  Gospel  of  his  mother,  his  con- 
cern was  with  men  and  their  present  and  eternal 
welfare.  Aflame  with  love  to  men,  he  spoke 
straight  to  their  hearts  with  an  eloquence  as  ef- 
fective as  it  was  unstudied. 

But  the  long-dreaded  end  of  this  episcopate 
came.  The  memory  of  its  achievements  and  of 
the  man  himself  must  fade  in  time.  The  bishop 
knew  this,  and  he  early  exercised  himself  to  do 
a  work  in  his  diocese  which  would  survive  him 
and  carry  on  the  good  cause.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  his  labors  in  Minnesota  he  formed  a  plan 
for  a  system  of  institutions,  and  to  their  founda- 
tion and  development  he  gave  a  large  share  of  his 
time  and  effort. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  episcopate  he  laid  the 
comer  stone  of  the  first  cathedral  built  by  or  for 
the  American  Church.  It  was  to  be  and  it  has 
been  a  true  bishop's  church,  and  not  a  parish 
house  of  worship  lent  to  a  bishop  upon  occasion. 
This  was  the  center  of  the  system  as  planned  and 
since  executed.  On  the  day  of  his  burial  the  close 
was  paftly  occupied  with  building  material  and 
a  mason's  lodge  for  the  completion  of  the  princi- 
pal tower. 

The  corner  stone  of  Seabury  Divinity  School 
was  laid  the  day  after  that  of  the  cathedral. 
The  expectation  of  the  founder  was  that  here  he 
could  train  up  young  men  of  the  West  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  West.  In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  but  he  did  not  foresee  what  became 
a  fact,  that  many  young  postulates  from  the 
East  have  resorted  to  this  admirable  seminary. 

Shattuck  School,  planned  to  prepare  young 
men  for  college  and  business,  was  opened  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Slaveholders' 
Rebellion.  It  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  best  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  country. 
All  its  departments  have  been  ably  conducted, 
but  its  military  instructioa  and  discipline  have, 
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perhaps,  done  more  to  extend  the  reputfition  of 
the  school.  Bishop  Whipple's  relationship  and 
acquaintance  with  officers  of  rank  in  the  army 
enabled  him  to  secure  a  line  of  accnmplialied  in- 
structors. The  bisliop  enjoyed  keenly  tlie  pa- 
rades and  evolutions  of  the  annual  commencement 
week.     He  had  in  him  the  stuff  for  a  soldier. 

St.  Mary's  School  for  pirla  was  founded  about 
the  same  time  as  Sliattuck.  It  has  done  a  great 
work,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high 
reputation.  These  schools  are  now  splendidly 
housed  on  the  commanding  "  bluff  "  beyond  the 
little  and  very  crooked  river  called  "  Straight," 


which  flows  to  tlie  west  of  the 
town.  The  cathedral  and 
bishop's  residence  are  in  the 
principal  residence  quarter 
of  the  city.  In  the  selection 
of  teachers  and  officials  for 
these  institutions  the  bishop 
gave  proof  of  his  great  sense 
and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. Confidence  in  his  en- 
terprise and  administrative 
ability  brought  liim  contribu- 
tions from  most  unexpected 
somri's. 

"  Bm  tlie  bishop  founded 
no  college  "  will  be  here  re- 
marked. The  question  of 
adding  a  college  to  his  sys- 
tem of  institutions  was  en- 
teitained  and  deliberately  de- 
cided in  the  negative.  He 
used  frequently  to  relate  how 
the  first  act  he  performed  up- 
on bis  arrival  at  Faribault 
to  reside  was  to  pull  down 
from  the  front  of  an  insig- 
nificant shanty  in  which  a 
school  was  kept  a  gorgeous 
gilt  sign, 

BUbop  SealMry  Uiivcnlly. 

Three  considerations  dis- 
suaded him  from  building  a 
college.  One  was  that,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  upon  open- 
ing his  college  he  would  be 
obliged  to  dieclaim  all  inten- 
tion to  proselyte.  As  for 
his  schools  he  was  free  to 
say,  "  We  make  churchmen 
as  we  can  out  of  boys  and 
girls  sent  to  us.  Fair  warn- 
ing to  all."  A  second  rea- 
son was  the  great  cost  of  a 
college  establishment  worthy  of  the  title  in  mod- 
ern days.  The  third  consideration  was  that  with 
a  Slate  university  fifty  miles  away,  liberally  en- 
dowed, and  giving  free  instrnction,  a  little  Episco- 
palian college  at  Faribault  would  be  superfluous. 
The  bishop,  therefore,  tlirew  his  powerful  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at 
Minneapolis  at  a  time  when  many  good  people 
raised  tlie  cry  of  "infidel  "and  "  godless  "  because 
it  was  not  controlled  by  a  synod  or  conference. 

One  cherished  plan  for  lack  of  time  and 
strength  he  was  unable  to  consummate — the 
foundation  near  tlie  university  of  a  ohurch  stu- 
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dents*  home,  in  whicli  those  attached  or  inclined 
to  his  church  might  find  congenial  companion- 
ship. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  friends  and 
admirers  who  at  this  moment  are  proposing  to 
carry  out  this  scheme  and  rear  a  splendid  memo- 
rial to  this  great  friend  of  the  university  may  be 
successful. 

It  was  not  only  within  his  proper  jurisdiction 
that  Bishop  Whipple  exercised  his  remarkable 
powers  and  wielded  a  powerful  influence  for  his 
Church,  but  far  beyond  its  borders.  In  the  tri- 
ennial conventions  he  was  at  all  times  a  great 
figure,  and  having  outlived  his  seniors  he  had 
become  the  presiding  bishop.  Were  he  still 
living  he  might  be  in  the  chair  of  the  house  of 
bishops  now  sitting  in  San  Francisco.  In  the 
Board  of  Missions  he  was  always  strenuous. 

He  preached  in  London  the  opening  sermon 
before  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1888,  and  in 
1897  represented  the  American  Church  in  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  that  year.  In  tlie  latter 
gathering  a  project  was  mooted  of  organizing  a 
Pan- Anglican  Council,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  its  head  with  a  title  appropriate 
to  that  position.  Our  American  bishop  placed 
himself  in  the  opposition,  and  the  question  did 
not  prevail.  A  published  letter  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, with  whom  Bishop  Whipple  was  on  most 
friendly  terms,  conveys  his  approval  of  the 
bishop's  attitude.  The  great  premier,  who  was 
an  ardent  churchman,  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  <<grow  into  a  pope," 
and  the  American  bishop  stood  resolutely  for  the 
independence  of  national  churches. 

During  his  several  visits  to  England  Bishop 
Whipple  preached  on  important  occasions :  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge  on  receiving  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  ;  in  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral at  the  celebration  of  the  1,300th  anniversary 
of  King  Ethelbert's  baptism,  where  was  a  con- 
gregation of  7,000  people,  700  clergy  and  1,400 
choristers  ;  before  the  royal  family  in  St.  George's 
Cliapel,  Windsor,  the  Queen  holding  a  long  inter- 
view with  him  in  the  afternoon.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity also  gave  him  an  honorary  degree.  Upon 
all  these  notable  occasions,  and  in  the  company 
of  great  personages  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  this 
splendid  product  of  American  democracy  re- 
mained  as  serene  as  when  preaching  in  his  own 
cathedral  or  holding  a  confirmation  in  a  log 
school- house  in  a  frontier  county. 

To  Americans  and  English-speaking  people 
generally  Bishop  Whipple  is  best  known  as  a 
friend  of  the  Indians.  He  has  been  repeatedly 
eulogized  as  **  The  Apostle  to  the  Indians."  The 
title  is  not  undeserved,  but  if  unexplained  is 
misleading.  He  never  lived  with  Indians  in 
their  country,  nor  learned  any  of  their  languages. 


except  a  few  everyday  words.  He  did  not  orga- 
nize the  first  missions  to  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west. The  Ponds,  Riggs  and  Williamson  and 
Boutwell  were  domesticated  with  the  Sioux  in 
the  thirties.  Breck  began  a  mission  to  the  Chip- 
pewas  in  1852.  In  1859  Bishop  Kemper  (of 
Wisconsin -Minnesota)  had  ordained  Emmegah- 
bowh,  an  Ojibway  Indian,  and  sent  him  to  fol- 
low up  the  work  begun  by  Breck  and  Peake. 

But  the  bishop  revived  and  prosecuted  the 
Indian  work.  He  came  to  Minnesota  with  an 
earnest,  an  almost  romantic  hope  to  evangelize 
the  20,000  red  men  of  the  State.  Within  a 
fortniglit  after  his  arrival  we  find  him  at  Gull 
Lake,  then  200  miles  from  civilization,  confirm- 
ing and  administering  the  sacraments  to  Emme- 
gahbowh's  converts.  This  now  venerable  priest 
was  a  notable  figure  among  the  mourners  at  his 
bishop's  funeral. 

At  the  outset  Sioux  and  Chippewas  were  equally 
the  objects  of  his  interest,  but  after  the  Sioux 
massacre  of  1862,  in  which  some  eight  hundred 
white  settlers  lost  their  lives,  that  people,  save 
some  remnants  of  friendlies,  were  removed  to  the 
West.  To  the  Chippewa  villages  the  bishop 
made  annual  visits  for  many  years.  He  sent  them 
excellent  missionaries.  Some  of  them  young  In- 
dians educated  at  Faribault.  **  Ki-chi-me-ka-de- 
wi-con-a-ye  "  the  Ojibways  called  him,  and  they 
said  '<  his  tongue  is  straight ;  he  makes  the  trail 
plain." 

Let  Bishop  Whipple  still  be  spoken  of  as  an 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  but  let  it  also  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  much  more  an  apostle  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  and  their  rulers  and  agents  on 
behalf  of  the  red  man  everywhere.  With  his 
keen  insight  and  common  sense  it  did  not  take 
him  long  after  arriving  on  the  ground  to  fully 
comprehend  the  situation,  the  folly  of  the  gov- 
ernment's traditional  Indian  policy,  the  ineffi- 
ciency not  to  say  dishonesty  of  administrations, 
the  bottomless  iniquity  of  the  Indian  ring,  and 
the  miseries  resulting  from  tlie  unchecked  flow  of 
fire-water  tlirough  the  Indian  camps.  He  had 
not  been  six  months  in  Minnesota  before  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  President  Buchanan  urging 
measures  and  action  to  stop  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  to  Indians  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  the  Indians  in 
homes  where  they  may  live  by  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  that  they  be  supplied  with  Christian 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

American  frontiersmen  have  always  hated  In- 
dians and  coveted  their  lands.  After  Indian  out- 
breaks their  seated  hate  has  often  swelled  into 
incandescent  passion.  Such  was  the  case  in  Min- 
nesota after  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862.     On 
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every  hand  the  talk  was  :  **  There  are  no  good 
Indians  but  dead  Indians  ;  death  to  the  red 
scoundrels."  It  took  a  brave  spirit  to  stem  that 
tide  of  denunciation.  Bishop  Whipple  was  not 
the  man  to  wear  a  muzzle  or  to  run  for  cover. 
In  September,  just  after  the  slaughter  had  ceased, 
he  published  a  statement  of  facts,  in  which  he 
called  things  by  their  right  names.  For  this  he 
was  bitterly  abused  in  private  and  by  the  public 
press,  but  his  assertions  were  never  questioned. 
Without  condoning  the  murders  he  portrayed  the 
frauds  and  injuries  which  were  the  just  excuse 
for  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Sioux,  and 
pleaded  with  his  fellow- citizens  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Indian  policy  which  should  insure 
to  Indians  ''a  strong  government,  an  individual 
right  in  the  soil,  a  just  system  of  trade,  a  wise 
system  of  civilization,  and  honest  agents.'* 

From  this  time  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  was  before  the  American  people,  and  the  civ- 
ilized world  for  that,  as  the  advocate  of  justice 
and  a  rational  policy  for  the  red  men.  He  proba- 
bly made  more  journeys  to  Washington  in  their 
behalf  than  he  ever  made  to  the  Indian  settle- 
ments. At  the  first  they  could  not  understand 
him  at  the  Indian  Bureau.  One  commissioner 
asked  of  Henry  M.  Rice,  M.  C. ,  * « What  does  he 
want ;  some  money  for  a  school  ? "  Said  Mr. 
Rice,  '•  Bishop  Whipple  wants  justice  for  these 
Indians,  and  he  will  have  it." 

Secretary  Stanton  early  gave  him  a  **  pointer  " 
which  he  no  doubt  followed.  *'Tell  him,"  said 
Stanton  to  General  Halleck  —  ^  *  tell  him  tiiat 
when  he  reaches  the  heart  of  tiie  American  peo- 
ple the  Indians  will  be  saved."  He  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  the  heart  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  American  people.  President  Lincoln, 
probably  in  1862,  said  to  a  friend,  <*  Bishop 
Whipple  came  here  the  other  day  and  talked  to 
me  about  the  rascality  of  this  Indian  business 
until  I  felt  it  down  to  my  boots.  If  we  get 
through  this  war,  and  1  live,  this  Indian  system 
shall  be  reformed." 

In  the  fall  of  1862  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  in  session,  and  the 
bishop  took  with  him  what  seems  now  a  very  tem- 
perate address  to  the  president  urging  reforms 
in  Indian  policy,  exf)ecting  to  have  it  accepted 
by  the  bishops  and  deputies.  He  was  advised 
by  one  of  his  colleagues  not  to  bring  » '  politics  " 
into  the  convention.     For  the  credit  of  that  body 


it  ought  to  be  said  that  thirty- nine  of  its  mem- 
bers signed  the  paper  individually.  The  bishop 
was  disappointed,  but  he  bided  his  time  and  kept 
the  Indian  cause  before  the  public.  This  advo- 
cacy culminated  in  October,  1868,  at  which  time 
tlie  Board  of  Missions,  a  large  committee  of  the 
General  Convention,  was  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  Cheyenne  and  Chiving- 
ton  massacres,  in  which  wiiite  men  had  shown 
Indians  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  murder. 
The  bishop  prepared  a  i*eport  on  *  *  The  Moral 
and  Temporal  Condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes  on 
Our  Western  Borders."  In  it  he  exposed  the 
folly  of  our  traditional  Indian  policy,  portrayed 
the  infamous  behavior  of  agents  and  traders,  and 
the  connivance  of  men  of  fair  names  with  their 
rascality.  On  his  journey  to  New  York  the 
bishop  read  from  this  to  gentlemen,  who  coun- 
selled him  to  suppress  this  arraignment  of  dis- 
tinguished persons,  suggesting  that  it  might 
result  in  personal  injury.  Instantly  came  the 
reply,  which  all  who  knew  the  man  knew  to 
have  been  ready  :  <*  These  things  are  true.  The 
nation  needs  to  know  them  ;  and,  so  help  me 
God,  I  will  tell  them  if  I  am  shot  the  next 
minute." 

He  did  read  them,  and  to  a  great  congregation 
dissolved  in  tears.  The  report  contained  sug- 
gestions toward  a  reform  of  Indian  policy  and 
administration.  They  are  substantially  those  oi* 
his  earliest  appeal,  and  may  be  found  admirably 
summed  up  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Church 
Congress  in  1877,  entitled,  **A  True  Policy 
Toward  the  Indian  Tribes."  The  papers  men- 
tioned will  ever  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  dealing  with  red  men. 

The  hearts  of  the  American  people  were  at 
length  touched.  Congress  passed  a  resolution, 
which  they  afterward  violated,  to  the  effect  that 
Indian  tribes  should  no  longer  be  recognized  as 
high  contracting  powers.  President  Grant  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  appointing  as  agents  men  nomi- 
nated by  the  churches.  They  were  honest,  if 
not  always  wise.  The  Indian  ring  dissolved. 
The  '^  peace  policy"  has  replaced  a  war  policy 
which  had  cost  the  nation  five  hundred  millions 
without  a  single  item  to  balance. 

If  this  contribution  shall  have  served  to  ex- 
plain Bishop  Whipple's  place  and  work  in  the 
history  of  our  Indian  affairs  its  principal  object 
will  have  been  attained. 
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DR.  D.  K.  PEARSONS,  THE   FRIEND  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   SMALL  COLLEGE. 

BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


THE  unexampled  scale  of  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller to  educational  and  pbilanthvopic  institutions 
slioiild  not  obscure  the  equally  ((enerous  giving 
of  Dr.  D,  K.  Pearsons,  of  Hinsdale,  111.  Their 
wealth  and  their  giving  represent  organized, 
corporate  accumulation,  and  are  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  countless  subordinates  as  well  as  the 
product  of  directing  skill.     Dr.  Pearsons'  wealth 


is  the  product  of  his  own  thrift,  shrewdness,  and 
toil,  subordinate  helpers  being  phenomenally  few. 
Like  Mr.  Carnegie,  Dr.  Pearsons  is  a  Scot«h- 
AinericaUj  but  one  with  an  infusion  of  good 
Yankee  blood,  bis  maternal  ancestor  being  of  the 
famous  Gen,  Israel  Putnam  family.  Hia  Scotch 
forbear  came  to  New  England  early  in  its  his- 
tory, and  in  due  time  a  representative  of  the 
Pearsons  family  was  to  be  found  living  in  Brad- 
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ford,  Vt.  There,  in  1820,  a  son  was  born  who 
has  since  become  famous.  This  child  had  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  a  New  England  farmer's 
home,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  toil,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  self-discipline.  In  the  common 
schools  of  the  town,  and  later  in  Bradford  Acade- 
my, he  prepared  for  Dartmouth  College.  He  en- 
tered, and  remained  but  one  year,  living  on  the 
cheapest  of  fare  because  of  his  poverty,  and  im- 
pairing his  health  temporarily  by  his  privations. 

Determined  to  rise  in  tlie  world,  he  soon  found 
ways  and  means  of  studying  medicine  in  Han- 
over, and  in  due  time  entered  the  medical  school 
at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  from  which  he  graduated. 
One  day,  during  his  last  year  of  study  at  this  in- 
stitution, he  happened  to  inform  Prof.  Alonzo 
Clark,  a  noted  New  York  City  physician  who 
was  one  of  the  instructors,  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  withdraw,  teach  school,  and  earn 
money  before  he  could  graduate.  **That  is 
not  necessary,"  Professor  Clark  replied;  <*I 
will  loan  you  money,  and  you  can  graduate 
this  year  and  save  a  year."  So  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  dollars  was  made.  Dr.  Pearsons  says 
that  this  kindly  act  of  Dr.  Clark  taught  him  a 
lesson  which  he  has  tried  not  to  forget ;  and 
his  loan  fund  of  $150,000,  which  he  has  kept 
sacred  ^or  many  years,  and  from  which  loans  to 
poor  and  deserving  students  are  made,  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  an  education  to  scores  of 
youths  in  the  interior  and  the  West. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Vermont,  Dr.  Pearsons  removed  to 
Chicopee,  Mass. ,  where  he  remained  twelve  years, 
prospered  fairly  in  his  profession,  and  married 
an  admirable  wife.  Miss  Chapin,  who  is  heart 
and  soul  with  him  in  all  his  plans  for  altruism, 
if  anything  being  more  eager  to  dispose  of  the 
family  fortune  than  he.  While  at  Chicopee  he 
fomied  the  acquaintance  of  Mary  Lyon,  the 
founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  this 
acquaintance  and  friendship  led  to  an  intelligent 
and  abiding  interest,  on  his  part,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  Later,  it  led  to  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  in  the  days  of  its  trial  by  fire  and  of  its 
rebirth,  receiving  from  Dr.  Pearsons  a  gift  of 
$100,000 — a  larger  su^i  than  he  has  given  to 
any  other  Eastern  institution. 

But  a  time  came  when  Chicopee  seemed  re- 
strictive in  its  influence,  and  his  wife  said  to  him  : 
**  You  are  made  for  something  better  than  this. 
We  must  get  out  of  here."  And  out  they  got, 
with  faces  turned  westward,  Janesville,  Wis.,  be- 
ing their  destination.  As  far  as  Elgin,  111.,  they 
traveled  by  rail.  Then  a  stage  was  boarded  en 
route  for  Janesville.  It  had  a  passenger  on  board, 
nanie  now  unknown,  whose  evil  has  brought  forth 
much  good,  as  evil  sometimes  will.     He  was  a 


coarse  worldling,  bent  on  accumulating  wealth, — 
in  short,  a  materialist.  Approaching  the  town 
of  Beloit,  Wis.,  the  newly  erected  college  build- 
ing on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  town  attracted  Dr. 
Pearsons'  attention.  <*  What  is  that  ?  "  he  asked 
of  his  unattractive  fellow -passenger.  '  *  Oh, "  said 
he,  ^'soine  Eastern  cranks  have  come  out  here 
and  have  started  a  college."  This  was  his  esti- 
mate of  the  disposition  of  New  England  settlers 
in  the  interior  and  the  West  to  found  Christian 
colleges  wherever  they  went,  even  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  done  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth, 
Williams,  Bowdoin,  and  Amherst.  Probably  he 
said  it  in  much  the  same  tone  as  a  prominent 
South  Carolina  Congressman  who  once  remarked  to 
the  writer  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  prevent 
the  negroes  of  the  South  from  getting  education, 
for,  said  he,  *  *  If  we  do  not  do  it,  you  Yankees 
from  up  North  will  come  down  and  do  it  for  us." 

Such  a  remark  to  such  a  Green  Mountain  man 
as  D.  K.  Pearsons,  M.D.,  who  held  such  pro- 
nounced opinions  as  to  the  value  and  necessity  of 
education,  naturally  inflamed  his  ire  ;  and  the 
fourteen  miles*  journey  in  the  stage  from  Beloit 
to  Janesville  was  a  time  of  stiff  debate  between 
the  stranger  and  the  Eastern  physician  emigrating 
West,  the  stranger  denouncing  colleges,  the 
Easterner  defending  them.  As  they  separated  in 
Janesville,  the  protagonist  for  education  shook 
his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  champion  of  illiteracy 
and  of  lucre  for  lucre's  sake,  and  said  to  him  : 
**  I  am  coming  out  West  and  am  going  to  be  a 
very  rich  man,  and  I  am  going  to  give  money  to 
Beloit  College  and  these  other  Western  colleges 
that  you  are  running  down.'* 

Now,  a  vow  made  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
heated  debate  often  is  not  kept.  Emotion  fades 
away  and  reason  steps  in  to  negative  -the  promise 
made.  But  in  this  case  emotion  and  reason 
were  wedded.  Dr.  Pearsons  was  not  arguing  for 
something  which  existed  nierely  as  an  ideal  in 
his  mind.  He  had  known  in  his  own  experience 
the  value  of  the  thing  for  which  he  was  pleading  ; 
he  had  seen  the  beneficent  effects  of  education 
writ  large  over  the  section  of  the  country  which 
he  was  leaving.  He  was  arguing  on  what  was 
to  him  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  a 
democracy  and  a  Christian  state.  Hence,  when 
the  vow  was  made,  it  was  to  be  kept,  providing 
the  wealth  anticipated  came  to  make  it  possible. 

The  wealth  did  come.  After  a  brief  stay  in 
Janesville,  Dr.  Pearsons  and  his  wife  started  for 
Chicago,  and  arrived  there  in  April,  1860.  His 
capital  was  $5,000,  the  savings  of  his  Chicopee 
practice  of  medicine.  How  great  a  physician  or 
surgeon  Dr.  Pearsons  might  have  become,  had  he 
remained  a  practitioner,  may  never  be  known. 
He  was  a  born  financier,  and  found  it  out  as  soon 
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•as  he  struck  a  virgin  city  and  a  growing  common- 
wealth. Hereafter,  trading  in  real  estate  and 
not  medicine  was  to  be  his  life-work.  Renting  a 
place  in  a  law  ofBce  at  twenty-five  dollars  per 
jear,  he  began  to  look  about  for  business.  Soon 
«k  letter  came  from  friends  in  the  East  authorizing 
him  to  sell  14,00U  acres  of  land  in  Champaign 
County,  if  he  could.  His  swift  success  in  selling 
this  tract  in  small  sections  to  settlers,  by  per- 
sonal solicitation  and  by  scrupulous  honesty  as 
to  statement  of  facts,  soon  brought  him  other 
business,  he  receiving  a  5-per-cent.  commission 
on  everv  sale.  Michael  Sullivan,  the  Illinois 
farm-land  king,  turned  over  thousands  of  acres 
of  his  land  to  Dr.  Pearsons  to  sell.  Eastern 
owners  of  land  strove  to  get  him  to  serve  as  their 
agent  both  in  tlie  sale  and  the  purchase  of  land. 
In  due  time  Solomon  Sturgis,  a  Chicago  land 
magnate,  made  him  his  agent,  and  between  the 
years  1860  and  1865  he  sold  100,000  acres  for 
Mr.  Sturgis.  Then  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
turned  over  much  of  its  Illinois  farm  land  to  the 
successful  middleman  ;  and  as  his  commissions 
sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  iJS,  000  a  week, 
as  he  practically  transacted  all  the  business  him- 
self, as  his  office  rent  was  low,  and  his  boarding 
expenses  for  himself  and  wife  were  at  a  rate 
which  would  be  deemed  cheap  now  by  a  depart- 
ment-store clerk,  it  is  not  surprising  that  by 
1870  Dr.  Pearsons  had  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune in  cash,  not  to  speak  of  choice  land  invest- 
ments and  *<  ground -floor  "  stocks  of  Chicago 
street-railway  properties  and  banks.  With  a 
record  of  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  farm 
lands  sold  by  him,  he  next  turned  to  Michigan 
pine  lands,  and  here,  as  in  everything  else  he 
touched,  he  made  money. 

Content  lo  live  simply,  and  in  nowise  eager 
for  popular  renown,  he  nevertheless  soon  became 
known  to  the  solid  men  of  Chicago  as  an  unusual 
man  in  character  and  attainment.  Occasionally 
he  emerged  into  publicity,  as  in  1875,  when 
•Chicago  aforetime,  even  as  now,  was  in  financial 
straits.  Many  were  urging  repudiation.  Eastern 
bondholdera  were  in  a  suspicious  mood.  Dr. 
Pearsons  realized  that  the  time  had  come  to  act ; 
he  took  the  train  for  New  York  City  and  Boston, 
satisfied  the  city's  creditors  by  pledging  his  per- 
sonal fortune  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Chicago  ho  was  right- 
fully hailed  as  the  savior  of  the  city's  credit. 

From  1875  to  1890  he  was  one  of  many 
wealthy  and  good  men  in  Chicago  who  pros- 
pered, who  gave  on  a  fairly  generous  scale  to 
worthy  causes,  and  who  labored  for  ideal  ends 
in  a  city  where  materialism  is  not  difficult  to 
adopt  as  a  philosophy  of  life.  But  in  1890  he 
emerged  from  the  local  arena  and  became  a  na- 


tional figure.  The  time  had  come  to  make  real 
a  long- cherished  ideal.  The  vow  made  years 
before  in  Beloit  was  to  be  kept.  Wealth  had 
been  pouring  in.  It  was  to  be  poured  out  now. 
Like  Mr.  Carnegie,  Dr.  Pearsons  believed  it  a 
disgrace  to  die  rich.  **  My  philosophy  of  life  is 
to  do  all  the  good  I  can,  and  to  do  it  while  I  am 
alive,"  said  Dr.  Pearsons.  Ante-mortem  rather 
than  post-mortem  philanthropy  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  the  practical.  He  had  seen  too  many 
estates  of  wealthy  men  divided  among  lawyers 
and  heirs  for  whom  they  were  never  intended. 
He  had  determined  to  make  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life — for  Dr.  Pearsons  confidently  expects 
to  live  to  be  ninety  years  old — ^years  of  pleasure  in 
distributing,  even  as  the  thirty  years,  from  1860 
to  1 890,  had  been  years  of  pleasure  in  accumulat- 
ing wealth.  And  so,  with  his  first  g^ft  to  Beloit 
College  in  1890,  he  began  that  career  of  judi- 
cious giving  to  the  small  colleges  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  Pacific  coast  which  will  make 
his  name  famous  forever  in  American  education- 
al annals,  and  enroll  him  alongside  of  Peabody, 
Slater,  Hands,  Carnegie,  and  Rockefeller  as  a 
giver  to  further  popular  education.  His  gifts  to 
these  institutions  up  to  date  amount  to  $3,400,^ 
000,  and  his  mode  of  giving  is  such — is  so  con- 
ditioned upon  giving  by  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  several  institutions — that  he  has  brought 
into  the  treasuries  of  these  colleges  not  less  tlian 
$8,000,000.  Dr.  Pearsons  plans  to  give  his  en- 
tire fortune  away  within  a  few  years,  reserving 
only  a  moderate  annual  income  for  himself  and 
wife  in  the  form  of  annuities. 

If  asked  as  to  whether  his  courae  as  a  donor 
has  brought  him  pleasure.  Dr.  Pearsons  replies  : 
*  *  I  have  four  times  the  joy  others  have  in  keep- 
ing steadily  at  my  business,  in  order  that  I  may 
carry  out  my  one  aim  in  life.  I  don't  call  myself 
a  benevolent  man.  I  am  not.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  benevolence  in  my  nature.  I  have 
just  been  looking  around  for  a  place  to  make  an 
investment.  Where  can  I  find  a  better  one  than 
in  the  brains  of  poor  young  men  and  women  ?*' 

And  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  question,  Why 
has  Dr.  Pearsons  chosen  the  small  colleges  of  the 
last  and  least  settled  portions  of  the  country  as  his 
places  of  investment  ?  Because,  to  quote  his  own 
wonls,  he  believes  that  *»the  greatest  educa- 
tional institution  in  America,  aside  from  the 
common  school,  is  the  < fresh- water'  college." 
He  believes  that  these  institutions  ♦'are  direct 
products  of  the  true  American  pioneer  spirit, 
and  still  have  in  them  the  vital  breath  of  high 
moral  purpose  breathed  into  them  by  their  found- 
ers." He  believes  that  their  students,  rather 
than  those  of  the  great  universities,  make  up 
the  moral  backbone  of  the  nation.     The  remote- 
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ness  of  these  institutions  •from  cities  and  cen- 
ters of  civilization  appeals  to  him.  To  be  able 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  common wealtlis  like 
Washington,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  by 
putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  Christian 
colleges  like  Whitman,  Colorado,  Drury,  and 
Berea  seems  to  him  a  civic  as  well  as  a  religious 
duty,  whose  beneficent  ends  for  the  state  and  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  no  man  can  estimate.  He 
believes  also  in  the  small  college  because  he 
thinks  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  its 
students  is  conserved  by  tlie  greater  intimacy  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil  which  exists. 

Dr.  Pearsons'  mode  of  choosing  the  institutions 
which  shall  benefit  by  his  wealth  is  one  which 
tests  them.  He  gives  nothing  on  hearsay.  Every 
institution  is  carefully  inspected  personally,  its 
methods  of  fiscal  administration  inquired  into, 
its  president  and  trustees  appraised,  its  past 
record  and  future  potentialities  weighed.  That 
a  college  once  receives  a  gift  by  no  means  implies 
that  it  will  receive  others.  It  must  earn  them 
by  showing  that  the  first  gift  has  been  wisely  in- 
vested, and  that  it  has  brought  forth  a  sufficient 
return  on  the  investment,  not  only  in  interest, 
but  in  institutional  growth.  College  officials 
dealing  with  Dr.  Pearsons  soon  realize  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  master  mind,  a  man  who 
pierces  shams,  discerns  human  character  as  few 
men  do,  and  expects  something  in  return  for  what 
he  gives, — not  personal  flattery,  but  collegiate 
development.  Those  competent  to  affirm  declare 
that,  aside  from  the  money  value  of  his  gifts,  his 
moral  influence  on  college  administrators  has 
been  of  highest  value,  teaching  not  a  few  of  them 
the  fact  that  money  given  as  capital  for  endow- 
ment is  not  to  be  used  otherwise. 

Sometimes  Dr.  Pearsons,  after  due  investiga- 
tion, gives  his  money  outright,  without  condi- 
tions. Usually  it  is  conditioned  upon  friends  of 
the  institution  either  duplicating  the  amount  given 
by  him  or  by  giving  a  definite  proportion  of  his 
gift.  Dr.  Pearsons  has  been  criticised  somewhat 
for  this,  but  he  holds  that  it  has  had  a  most 
beneficent  effect  on  men  of  wealth  nearer  the  in- 
stitution than  he,  leading  many  of  tliem  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  for  the  first  time  in  educa- 
tion, and  developing  in  them  that  interest  in  an 
institution  which  one  always  has  who  has  made 
sacrifices.  His  reasoning  on  this  matter  may 
perhaps  be  best  expressed  in  his  own  words,  in 
describing  his  intention  to  build  an  expensive 
building  for  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  to  be  his  monument  to  Marcus  Whitman, 
the  missionary  pioneer  who  saved  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Pearsons, 
referring  to  this  plan,  said  :  *'  Now,  do  you  sup- 
pose I  am  going  to  put  up  the  building  without 


those  rich  fellows  out  there  doing  something  ? 
They  have  got  to  contribute.  The  condition  is 
that  they  must  build  the  dormitory  for  these  poor 
boys  who  come  in  from  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Washington.  They  must 
build  the  dormitory  before  I  commence  my  monu- 
ment. They  must  do  it,  and  they  will  do  it. 
Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  those  rich  old 
fellows  hug  their  money  and  let  the  poor  boys 
and  girls  starve  while  acquiring  their  education  ? 
No  I  They  must  do  their  part,  and  become  part 
of  the  constituency  of  the  college." 

As  a  personality  Dr.  Pearsons  is  a  most  in- 
teresting subject  for  study  and  analysis.  Like 
all  positive  characters,  he  has  corners  that  obtrude, 
and  against  which  some  persons  occasionally 
knock  their  bones.  Outwardly,  he  is  a  man  who 
in  a  crowd  would  attract  attention  by  his  height, 
vigorous  mien,  strong  yet  refined  facial  contour, 
keen,  dominant  dark  eyes,  and  hair  tinged  with 
gray.  In  habit  he  is  a  Spartan,  rising  at  6  a.m., 
eating  a  fruit  and  vegetable  diet,  spending  but 
two  hours  now  at  business  in  a  plainly  furnished 
office  in  Chicago,  dining,  at  midday,  at  home  in 
Hinsdale,  napping  after  dinner,  reading,  talking, 
and  riding  in  the  afternoon,  reading  or  talking  in 
the  evening,  and  retiring  at  8  p.m.  This  is  what 
he  calls  his  *<  clockwork  plan  for  living  one  hun- 
dred years."  Expressed  in  more  didactic  terms, 
his  prescription  for  a  jolly — his  kind  of  jolliness 
— old  age  is,  *  *  Keep  cool,  don't  overload  the 
stomach,  breathe  pure  air  and  lots  of  it,  eat  a 
vegetable  diet,  don't  eat  late  suppers,  go  to  bed 
early,  don't  fret,  don't  go  where  you'll  get  ex- 
cited, and  don*t  forget  to  take  a  nap  after  dinner. 
Old  age  depends  upon  heredity,  common  sense, 
and  a  good  stomach." 

By  temperament  and  by  training  Dr.  Pearsons 
is  a  Puritan,  probably  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a 
well-nigh  extinct  species  regnant  in  Old  England 
and  New  England  formerly  as  there  is  now  in 
this  country.  **  When  they  call  me  a  Yankee,  I 
take  off  my  hat  and  bow  ;  and  when  I  am  called 
an  old  Puritan,  I  make  three  bows,"  said  Dr. 
Pearsons  once  in  an  address  which  was  unusually 
self-revealing.  He  glories  in  the  fact  that  his 
fortune  was  accumulated  by  strictest  economy  as 
well  as  by  foresight  and  by  seizing  opportunity. 
His  claim  is  that  he  never  spent  a  dollar  foolish- 
ly ;  that  he  has  never  seen  a  horse-race,  or  a  ball 
game,  or  a  dramatic  play  ;  that  he  belongs  to 
no  clubs  or  secret  societies  ;  that  he  is  dubbed 
*' close-fisted."  "My  principles  are  those  of  a 
Puritan,"  he  says,  *♦  and  nobody  around  here  in 
any  of  the  churches  or  colleges  is  Puritan  enough 
for  me.  .  .  .  My  life  has  not  been  a  trifling  one. 
People  say,  <  What  enjoyment  have  you  had?* 
I  answer,  I  have  four  times  the  joy  they  have  in 
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keeping  steadily  at  my  business,  in  order  that  I 
may  carry  out  my  one  aim  in  life." 

But  lest  the  above  remarks  do  Dr.  Pearsons  in- 
justice, it  should  be  said  that  while  he  lives  simply, 
he  lives  elegantly  ;  that  he  and  his  wife  have  trav- 
eled widely  at  home  and  abroad  ;  that  his  face 
is  the  index  of  a  soul  that  sees  moral  beauty 
and  feels  deeply  on  the  highest  human  themes, 
as  well  as  the  index  of  a  soul  that  reverences 
justice  and  integrity,  and  judges  itself  and  others 
inflexibly.  The  Puritan  of  old,  more  than  any 
men  of  his  time,  combined  idealism  and  realism, 
practical  good  sense  and  lofty  conceptions  of 
God  and  humanity.  'Tis  so  with  Dr.  Pearsons. 
He  is  sagacious,  yet  trustful ;  thrifty,  yet  gen- 
erous ;  tenacious  of  purpose,  yet  open  to  new 
light  ;  deep,  yet  simple.  Early  in  life  he  formed 
an  ideal ;  he  saw  a  vision,  and  by  it  has  been 
saved  from  becoming  sordid  while  gaining  wealth. 
Conservative  in  temper  and  belief,  and  disliking 
excessive  liberalism  either  in  belief  or  conduct, 
he  dislikes  cant  even  more  ;  and  not  a  few  edu- 
cators who  have  sought  him  for  aid,  thinking  to 
impress  him  by  their  fanatical  conservatism  and 
their  cantish  talk,  have  earned  his  contempt  and 
failed  in  their  quest.  His  sturdy  common  sense 
saves  him  from  fanatical  Puritanism.  An  at- 
tendant on  the  Congregational  Church,  and  a 
generous  donor  to  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional denominational  agencies  as  well  as  to  Chris- 
tian colleges.  Dr.  Pearsons  is  not  a  member  of 
the  church.  His  faith  and  his  creed  are  not 
matters  about  which  he  says  much  ;  but  his  valu- 
ation of  Christianity  as  a  factor  in  individual  and 
national  life  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
all  of  his  fortune  has  been  given,  and  will  be 
given,  to  institutions  which  are  distinctly  Chris- 
tian in  their  ideals  and  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Pearsons  has  no  quarrel  with  the  great 
privately  endowed  or  State  supported  universi- 
ties. He  admits  that  they  are  fulfilling  their 
purpose  well.  But  he  believes  that  tiie  United 
States  could  better  afford  to  abolish  them  than  to 
see  the  struggling  ''fresh -water*'  colleges  of  the 
interior,  the  West,  and  the  South  removed  from 
the  reach  of  the  common  people,  or  die  of  inani- 
tion. He  believes  that  they  more  truly  represent 
the  American  spirit  than  the  larger  institutions 
do  ;  that  they  give  a  sounder  education  to  the 
youths  who,  after  all,  are  the  moral  backbone  of 
the  nation.  He  believes  that  Beloit,  Drury, 
Berea,  Colorado,  Whitman,  and  the  others  to 
which  he  has  given  are  to  be  to  their  sections 
what  Bowdoin,  Williams,  Amherst,  Hamilton, 
Oberlin,  and  many  other  colleges  which-  might 
be  mentioned  have  been  to  the  New.  England 
and  Middle  States. 

Without  venturing  to  approve  or  to  disapprove 


of  Dr.  Pearsons'  judgment  on  the  comparative 
worth  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land, 
it  is  open  for  any  candid  student  of  Amencan 
social  conditions,  past  or  present,  to  say  that  he 
has  much  excellent  testimony  in  support  of  his 
position.  Mr.  Bryce,  as  he  came  to  sum  up  his 
chapter  in  his  great  book,  *'  The  American  Com- 
monwealth," on  the  universities  of  this  country, 
after  pointing  out  the  confessed  evils  which  accom- 
pany the  multiplication  of  small  colleges,  and  in- 
dicating their  uncertain  tenure  of  life  in  view  of 
the  competition  of  State  universities,  nevertheless 
was  constrained  to  say  that  Americans  might  not 
duly  realize  the  service  which  the  small  colleges 
perform  in  the  educational  economy  of  the  na- 
tion. **  They  get  hold,"  he  said,  **of  a  multi- 
tude of  poor  men,  who  might  never  resort  to  a 
distant  place  of  education.  They  set  learning  in 
a  visible  form — plain,  indeed,  and  humble,  but 
dignified  even  in  her  humility — ^before  the  eyes 
of  a  rustic  people,  in  whom  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge, naturally  strong,  might  never  break  from 
the  bud  into  the  flower  but  for  the  care  of  some 
zealous  gardener.  They  give  the  chance  of  ris- 
ing in  some  intellectual  walk  of  life  to  many  a 
strong  and  earnest  nature,  who  might  otherwise 
have  remained  an  artisan  or  storekeeper,  and 
perhaps  failed  in  those  vocations.  They  light 
up  in  many  a  country  town  what  is  at  first  only 
a  farthing  rushlight,  but  which,  when  the  town 
swells  to  a  city,  or  endowments  flow  in,  or  when 
some  able  teacher  is  placed  in  charge,  becomes  a 
lamp  of  growing  flame,  which  may  finally  throw 
its  rays  over  the  whole  State  in  which  it  stands." 
This  is  a  passage,  not  only  of  noble  English 
prose,  but  of  keenest  insight  and  sympathy,  the 
truth  of  which  is  apparent  to  all  who  see  beneath 
the  surface. 

Dr.  Pearsons'  career  and  his  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  his  honestly  acquired  fortune  must  compel 
the  interest  of  various  classes  of  men  in  any  in- 
telligent community.  The  man  of  wealth  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  sanity  of  the 
venerable  ex-physician's  philosophy  of  life.  The 
student  of  pedagogics  is  interested  in  it  because 
he  sees  that  rungs  in  the  ladder,  from  the  farm, 
the  mine,  the  gutter,  along  which  many  youth 
may  climb  to  the  university,  are  being  strength- 
ened, if  not  multiplied.  Dr.  Pearsons  founds  no 
new  colleges.  He  strengthens  those  which  al- 
ready exist.  The  patriot  is  interested  in  the 
record  and  in  the  ideal  of  the  philanthropist  be- 
cause he  realizes  that,  with  the  building  up  of 
the  colleges  of  the  vast  Mississippi  Valley,  there 
goes  on  pari  passu  an  elevation  in  thought  and 
character  of  the  residents  of  the  dominant  sec- 
tion of  the  country — dominant  now,  and  always 
in  the  future.     To  the  Christian,  Dr.  Pearsons* 
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record  is  encouraging,  because,  as  has  already 
been  said,  be  is  strengthening  the  ethical  and  , 
spiritual  centers  of  influence  of  the  nation. 

Last  but  not  least,  Dr.  Fearaons'  record  en- 
courages the  idealist — ^the  man  who  dreads  the 
domination  of  materialism  in  national  life,  who 
winces  when  he  hears  his  country  described  as 
»*  materialistic."  For  in  Dr.  Pearsons*  career 
there  is  convincing  proof,  as  there  is  in  the  ca- 
reers of  many  other  Americans,  that  a  man  may 
look  upon  his  talents  as  a  money-getter  as  some- 
thing to  be  consecrated  to  noble  social  ends. 

Thus,  there  is  something  consoling  about  Dr. 
Pearsons'  disposition  of  his  fortune,  as  indeed 
there  is  in  the  fact  that  during  June,  in  connection 
with  the  commencement  exercises  of  American 
colleges  for  men  and  women,  gifts  to  those  in- 
stitutions amounting  to  $12,774,582  were  an- 
nounced ;  as  there  also  is  in  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  1900  our  educational,  philanthropic,  and 
religious  institutions  received  from  American 
doDors,  in  sums  of  $5,000  or  more,  the  sum  of 
$47,500,000  ;  and  of  this  sum,  according  to  my 
analysis  of  the  items,  $31,812,340  were  given  to 
educational  institutions.  The  record  of  the  eight 
years  from  1893-1900,  similarly  estimated  (see 
"Appleton's  Annual  Encyclopedia"  for  1901), 
is  $314,050,000. 

Such  statistics  as  these,  and  the  concrete  facts 
that  lie  back  of  them  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
laboratories,  students,  e*o.,  impress  European 
visitors  to  this  country  and  economists  abroad 
profoundly. 

It  is  both  pathetic  and  amusing  that — at  a  time 
when  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  of  Glasgow  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  McKennal,  of  Bowdon,  England ; 
Frederic  Harrison,  of  London  ;  Hon.  Jules  Sieg- 
fried and  Gaston  Deschamps,  of  Paris,  and  Pro- 
fessor van't  Hoff,  of  Berlin,  after  coming  to  this 
country  during  the  past  year  and  noting  our 
enormous  increase  of  wealth,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  more  profoundly  impressed  by  our 
passion  for  education,  are  returning  home  to  tell 
their  countrymen  of  the  *  *  realism  founded  upon 
idealism ''  of  the  United  States,  to  quote  Profes- 
sor van*t  Hoff,  and  to  urge  their  countrymen  to 
have  a  like  conception  of  stewardship  of  wealth 
— men  should  arise  in  high  places  in  this  country 
to  prate  of  our  sordid  materialism,  intellectual 
shallowness,  and  moral  delinquencies. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  tliat  the  United  States 
has  a  social  and  political  system,  plus  natural  re- 
sources, which  favors  development  of  material 
resources  to  a  degree  never  known  before  among 
men  and  not  likely  to  be  duplicated  elsewhere, 


and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  Ameri- 
cans are  materialists.  This  distinction  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison  was  just  enough  to  make  during 
his  recent  study  of  our  social  structure  and  na- 
tional life,  and  his  verdict  is  that  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  in  this  country  and  the  di- 
mensions of  the  fortunes  of  our  millionaires  are 
due  quite  as  much  to  the  abnormal  size  of  the 
transactions  as  to  any  abnormal  development  of 
the  acquisitive  instinct.  As  for  *  <  worship  of 
*  the  Almighty  Dollar,' "  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
of  it.  The  sight  of  such  a  vast  apparatus  of  edu- 
cation, such  a  demand  for  education  as  he  found 
here,  impressed  him  profoundly,  as  it  must  any 
one  who  comes  to  it  with  an  open  mind. 

That  acquisition  of  wealth  for  acquisition's 
sake  is  an  unknown  fact  in  our  life,  no  one  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  deny.  That  there  is  con- 
siderable vulgarity  and  grossness  among  our 
people  is  patent.  That  conquest  of  a  virgin  con' 
tinent  has  been  our  chief  task,  and  is  still  a  main 
duty,  is  evident.  But  the  typical  American  is 
not  the  miser,  but  the  steward  ;  not  the  vulgar 
plutocrat,  but  the  refined  merchant,  college -bred 
and  philanthropic ;  not  the  builder  of  stock  ex- 
changes, but  the  builder  of  homes,  churches,  and 
schools.  He  is  a  practical  idealist  who  acquires 
property  in  order  to  educate  his  children,  pro- 
vide comfort  and  leisure  for  his  wife,  and  a  com- 
petency for  his  old  age.  The  taxes  he  pays  as  u 
citizen  for  primary  and  secondary  education,  the 
sacrifices  he  makes  to  send  his  children  to  college, 
the  amount  he  gives  and  bequeaths  to  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 
all  races  and  of  all  later  generations — all  prove 
the  practical  idealism  of  the  American  judged 
as  a  parent.  The  ever -in creasing  leisure,  com- 
fort, and  intellectual  opportunities  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman  are  testimonies  to  the  idealism  of 
American  husbands.  The  huge  amounts  of 
capital  invested  in  our  life-insurance  companies, 
savings-banks,  and  cooperative  banks  show  the 
practical  idealism  of  our  men  as  providers  of  the 
wherewithal  to  make  their  old  age  comfortable 
and  a  time  for  the  realization  of  youthful  ideals. 

In  refuting  calumnies  by  critics  at  home  and 
abroad  as  to  the  sordidness  or  selfishness  of 
Americans,  it  is  consoling  and  conclusive  to 
point  to  a  record  like  that  of  Dr.  Pearsons.  His 
fame  will  increase  as  the  years  go  by.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  students  will  be  his  debt- 
ors, conscious  and  grateful.  More  persons  will 
owe  him  much  who  may  never  hear  his  name. 
But  his  title  to  fame  among  our  greatest  philan- 
thropists is  secure. 
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ANOVEL-REABING-  nation  which  numbers 
its  readers  by  millions  is  turning  the  current 
of  letters  into  fiction  on  a  scale  not  yet  charted, 
measured,  or  plumbed.  The  American  mass  has 
here  a  limitless  appetite.  It  has  created  editions 
whose  size  passes  all  past  records  and  whose  re- 
wards are  matching  that  period  of  liberal  returns 
for  letters,  the  first  two  decades  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Of  this  I  had  something  to  say  a  year 
ago,  in  reviewing  the  fiction  of  1900.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  read- 
ers had  transformed  the  conditions  of  literary 
production.*  I  predicted,  as  the  past  year  has 
abundantly  proved,  that  these  changes  would 
meet  the  needs  of  a  prodigious  prairie- like  growth 
of  readers — like  daisies,  all  alike  in  the  attent 
eye  they  turn  to  the  new  sun  in  letters. 

The  year  has  had  at  least  six  novels  which 
run  to  a  circulation  of  150,000,  one- half  as  many 
more  which  reach  100,000,  a  score  with  what 
would  once  have  been  the  phenomenal  circulation 
of  50,000,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  with  editions  of 
20,000  to  30,000.  Nowadays  a  book  scarcely 
moves  which  does  less.  Work  out  this  sum,  add 
the  editions  of  the  800  or  more  novels  with  nor- 
mal editions  and  there  is  a  novel  production  of 
not  less  than  some  3,000,000  volumes.  No  flood 
like  this  exists  the  world  over.  The  literary 
statistics  of  our  urban  quadrilateral — New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston — will  give 
you  a  public  library  circulation  of  6,000,000 
volumes  a  year,  of  which  some  4,800,000  are 
novels.  Our  lesser  libraries  will  nearly  double 
this.  In  all,  this  appetite  for  novel  reading  calls 
for  the  issue  of  3,000,000  volumes  and  the  cir- 
culation of  fiction,  new  and  old,  through  libraries, 
is  some  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  volumes.  I  have 
laid  bare  the  basis  of  my  estimate.  Any  man 
can  check  that  chooses.  Accurate  the  figures  are 
not.  Approximate  they  are.  The  big  sellers 
give  a  round  1,000,000  volumes  a  year.  The 
next  grade  another  1,000,000.  The  crowded 
rank  and  file  as  many  more,  more  rather  than 
less.  The  libraries,  where  fiction  is  always  70  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  overturn,  run  up  to  a 
circulation  of  400,000  volumes  of  fiction  a 
month  in  our  cities.     This,  too,  does  not  reckon 


♦  The  Review  ov  Reviews,  "The  Change  in  Current  Fic- 
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the  flood  of  fiction  in  two-thirds  of  our  popula- 
tion not  in  cities  pent  and  the  myriad  lesser  cir- 
cles of  book  circulation,  with  a  better  ^'Mudie's'* 
than  Great  Britain  ever  had  in  the  Book-lover*8 
Library,  whose  orders  for  books  are  now  running 
in  sums  of  six  figures  I  hesitate  to  quote. 

Letters  has  never  seen  a  demand  like  this,  a 
demand  which  is  as  omnivorous  as  it  is  vora- 
cious, and  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 
Most  of  us  look  on  this  locust  army  of  readers  as 
settling  only  on  the  green  fields  of  fresh  fiction. 
Boys,  teachers  tell  one,  no  longer  read  Scott, 
and  Dickens  is  forgotten.  The  gods  of  our  day, 
whose  rods  comforted  our  youth,  the  youth  of 
advancing  middle  age,  are,  we  sometimes  feel — 

Gods  dethroned  and  deceased,  cast  forth,  wiped  oat  in  a  day. 
New  gods  are  crowned  in  the  city ;  their  flowers  have  broken 
oar  rods. 

I  doubt  it.  The  amazing  note  of  the  great 
mass  vote  in  fiction  is  its  eclectic  quality.  In  a 
single  great  store — one  of  the  five  or  six  largest 
in  the  country,  but,  after  all,  only  one  of  a  dozen 
in  our  four  cities  which  hold  7,000,000  popula- 
tion— I  find  that  in  a  year  there  are,  roughly 
speaking,  sold  7,000  volumes  of  Walter  Scott, 
9,000  of  Thackeray,  12,000  of  Eliot,  and  close 
to  20,000  volumes  of  Dickens.  Gteorge  Eliot 
and  Thackeray  sell  by  sets.  Eliot  especially, 
a  set  being  a  cheap  present.  Cooper,  too,  in  soli- 
tary volumes  like  the  **  Pathfinder,"  runs  past 
all  the  rest.  Scott  and  Dickens  sell  by  vol- 
umes. The  sale  of  sets,  while  large  in  amount, 
is  small  by  the  side  of  the  call  for  single  vol- 
umes. No  one  in  a  position  to  judge  would  put 
tlie  sale  of  Dickens  in  the  current  year  at  less 
than  200,000  to  250,000  volumes.  His  own  life 
saw  no  year  of  more.  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  this  twelvemonth  sees  100,000  vol- 
umes of  Scott  bought  by  readers.  This  estimate 
includes  all  the  swarm  of  cheap  piracies,  and  is 
by  volumes.  The  colleges  are  provincial  in  these 
things.     Their  reading  lists  show  a  belief  that 

Laurel  is  green  for  a  season,  and  love  is  sweet  for  a  day. 

As  they  turn  to  the  new  gods  of  the  passing 
moment,  but  for  tlie  great  mass 

Things  long  past  over  suffice,  and  men  forgotten  that  were. 

Do  you  doubt  these  figures  ?  Do  you  imagine 
that  the  stacked  sets  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Cooper, 
Thackeray,  and  Eliot  you  see  in  cairns  in  the 
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great  department  stores  are  there  for  ornament  ? 
Do  you  realize  that  every  square  inch  of  table 
surface  in  the  thronged  aisles  in  which  you  will 
jostle  for  two  months  to  come  is  hoarded  and 
watched  for  gain  like  the  tiny  squares  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  blue  clay  of  a  Kimberley  diamond 
trench  ?  Nothing  is  there  which  does  not  sell, 
which  has  not  proved  to  be  in  the  struggle  for  bar- 
gains the  fittest  for  buying.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  vast  subscription  book  machinery,  which 
thirty  years  ago  sold  gilded  emptiness,  is  now 
carrying  to  the  buyer  sets  and  sets  of  standard 
novels,  so  that  a  half  dozen,  all  shapely,  will  be 
disputing  the  field  at  once,  teasing  your  curiosity 
with  adroit  postal  cards. 

The  American  mass  of  readers  is,  therefore, 
not  at  all  that  stratified  layer  of  the  educated 
and  well-to-do  to  which  the  English  publisher 
once  appealed,  and  of  which  the  thirty -shilling 
novel  was  the  mark  and  limitation — a  reading 
public  which  has  done  more  to  establish  stand- 
ards and  fu!*nish  a  market  for  fiction  which  was 
also  literature  tban  all  other  influences  com- 
bined. Our  reading  public  is  neither  any 
longer  those  various  groups,  associated  by  a 
common  American  cultivation,  though  separated 
by  American  distances,  which  once  made  a  cir- 
culation of  20,000  a  startling  success  for  a  novel, 
which  the  Nation  so  well  represented  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  for  which  Mr.  George  Rip- 
ley so  directly  spoke  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
tliat  Mr.  Brentano  once  said  he  could  on  any 
Saturday  tell  what  book  Mr.  Ripley  had  re- 
viewed that  morning  by  the  demand  for  it  as 
the  New  Yorker  walked  downtown.  This  is 
over.  The  unplumbed  sea  of  readers  is  reached 
by  no  one  man  or  paper.  This  country  has  no 
AthencRum,  A  column  review  in  the  London 
Times  will  lead  a  London  publisher  to  order 
another  edition  forthwith.  Instead,  with  us 
the  book,  and  as  I  have  already  shown  to  no 
small  degree,  literature,  has  annexed  the  whole 
newspaper  world  of  readers.  A  single  editorial 
in  the  yellowest  of  American  journals  may  and 
has  amazed  a  Harvard  professor  by  selling  half 
the  edition  of  a  lagging,  semi -scientific  book. 
Another  editorial  may  wake  a  book  out  of  a 
year*8  slumber  and  set  the  presses  going  again 
in  its  behalf.     The  million  is  at  length  reading. 

This  public,  touched  and  reached  not  by  one 
paper  but  by  all,  and  caring  nothing  for  criti- 
cism as  such,  knows  itself  and  its  desires  better 
than  any  one  else,  and  it  is  prodigiously  inter- 
ested in  itself  and  its  own  diffused  opinion.  This 
makes  or  mars  a  book  to-day  rather  than  criti- 
cism, which  is,  at  present,  successful  as  it  cor- 
rectly gauges  and  anticipates  the  mass  vote.  It 
is  not  notices  which  sell  a  book  to-day,  but  ad- 


vertisements. By  them  a  book  of  a  certain  aver- 
age popular  quality  can  be  forced  on  the  public 
as  certainly  as  a  conjurer  decides  what  card  in 
the  pack  you  are  to  draw.  Given  a  certain 
amount  of  advertising  in  the  papers  and  the 
great  department  stores  must  buy  a  certain  num- 
ber of  a  new  novel,  graduated  to  the  publicity 
purchased  in  the  papers,  sure  to  awake  a  certain 
demand  at  the  counter.  Book  advertising  was 
once  a  decorous  semi-annual  display  in  certain 
papers  assumed  to  reach  the  <*  reading  public." 
To-day  the  reading  public  is  everybody,  as 
much  as  it  is  for  a  patent  medicine.  At  least 
eight  patent  medicine  firms  yearly  spend  about 
$500,000  each  in  advertising.  Book  publicity 
has  not  reached  this  level,  but  it  is  moving  along 
this  line.  At  its  birth,  new  fiction  must  shine 
in  full-orbed  advertisements  if  it  is  to  raise  a 
flood- tide.  The  unvarying  success  of  an  Indian- 
apolis firm — good  as  its  novels  have  been  from 
the  popular  viewpoint — has  been  due  quite  as 
much  to  its  skill  in  advertising  as  in  its  pre- 
science in  selecting  its  fiction.  I  have  known 
the  new  work  of  an  author  who  had  won  but  a 
moderate  vogue  to  be  swept  into  an  edition  reach- 
ing far  up  the  ladder  of  thousands  by  the  ingeni- 
ous device  of  sending  out  250,000  little  enticing 
flyers,  stamped  with  a  Jleur  de  lis^  which  spoke 
its  praise  to  the  legion  customers  of  a  great  pub- 
lication society. 

The  paradox  follows  that  while  the  mass  note, 
read,  and  buy  the  great  of  the  recent  past  so 
that  there  is  an  unfailing  denpand  for  them,  the 
work  nearest  them  in  quality  ^ipuffers  by  com- 
parison. The  year  has  seen  four  new  editions 
of  George  Eliot,  two  of  Scott,  and  two  of  Dickens. 
This  comes  after  five  years  with  eight  editions 
of  Scott,  six  of  Dickens,  and  four  each  of  Thack- 
eray and  Eliot,  while  single  works  like  "  Romola  " 
and  *<  Silas  Marner,'*  or  *' Vanity  Fair"  and 
*<  Esmond,"  have  eight  and  ten  separate  issues. 
This  omits  the  reissue  from  old  phsttes  in  cheap 
form  of  old  editions,  which  pour  out  by  the  thou- 
sands at  prices  which  make  a  set  accessible  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  novel  twenty  years  ago. 

An  American  links  with  these — I  will  not  say 
compares — Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howells, — lucida  sidera.  Differing  at  all 
points,  they  still  represent  the  classic  attitude  to- 
ward fiction.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that 
the  "  Sacred  Fount, "  Mr.  James'  book  for  the  year, 
catches  any  fair  share  of  the  new  legions  of  read- 
ers. It  did  not  appear  in  the -4 </aw^«c,  where 
Mr.  James  was  once  a  yearly  visitor.  He  has 
grown  cerebral.  He  circles  around  one  unfail- 
ing subject,  one  of  undeniable  fascination,  but 
fascinus  also.  He  goes  on  and  on  ;  but  the  three- 
fold cord  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  another  man — 
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this  time  it  is  the  procession  of  men  with  whictt 
the  woman  keeps  herself  young — ia  never  broken. 
Neither  does  t,he  cord  hang  any  one  as  Mr. 
James  spins  the  endless  clue  of  his  labyrinth  of 
lovers.  Fine  spun,  doubtless,  but  no  one  much 
wants  it  but  the  few,  and  they  want  it  much. 
Mr.  Howella  has  this  year  but  his  "  Pair  of  Pa- 
tient Lovers, "  a  volume  of  shoit  stories,  and  such 
volumes,  as  Mr.  Howells  has  himseit  pointed  out, 
no  longer  attract.  Not  even  when  they  possess 
the  note  of  high  distinction  of  Mrs.  Eldith  Whar- 
ton in  "Crucial  Instances."  Capacity  for  style 
will  not  elbow  through  the  mob,  but  it  carries  far 
along  the  long  and  narrow  path  which  leads  up 
to  a  permanent  place. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  represents  the  earlier 
and  later  movement.  It  is  sixteen  years  since 
his  first  novel  appeared,  but  he  had  four  years 
ago,  in  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  one  of  the  books  of 
vogue  which  held  the  public  eye  and  continued 
its  sale  through  months.  "Francis"  has  ap- 
peared since.  ' '  Circumstance  "  returns  to  past 
methods.  It  has  no  touch  of  the  current  large- 
sated  novel.  There  is  instead  patient,  restrained 
care  in  expression,  and  the  even  light  of  the 
well-considered  social  romance.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia of  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
again  drawn,  with  sui-e  and  practiced  hand,  the 


senile  breakdown  of  a  man  in  that  pale  imitation 
of  an  aristocracy  produced  in  this  country  by 
preserving  a  modest  fortune  for  three  or  four 
generations.     The  real  task  of  the  book  is  the 
contrast  and  contest  between  an  adventuress  and 
a  woman  of  breeding  and  positive  will.     In  place 
of  a  story — for  the  tale  is  but  an  episode — there 
is  character  drawing.      Not  the  plot,    but  the 
people  live — two  doctors,  a  self-made  banker,  a 
responsible  and  irresponsible  sister,  and  through- 
out the  flavor  of  descent, 
of  an  ordered  code,  of  con- 
vention, the  atmosphere  of 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
in  "The  Crisis"  has,  to 
pass  to  the  main  current 
again,  given  an  exact 
model  of  the  book  the  pub- 
lic delights  to  honor.  It 
sells  for  $1 ,  a  most  impor- 
tant factor.  Books  over 
this  hang.  It  is  the  riglit 
length,  180,000  words;  neither  too  short,  nor  loo 
long.  Its  scene  is  at  the  precise  point  for  public  in- 
terest— the  Civil  War.  It  introduces  our  heroes, 
Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Sherman,  each  better  than  ever 
befoi-e — Lincoln  incomparably  so.  It  balances 
its  interest  between  North  and  South.  It  has  a 
love  story  precisely  suited  to  the  public  taste. 
Its  action  moves  on  every  page.  No  American, 
few  men  anywhere,  have  the  sheer  story-telHng 
power  so  well  developed  and  so  well  in  hand. 
If  "  The  Crisis  "  had  not  sold  so  tremendously  I 
should  be  surer  of  its  future.  Dread  the  popu- 
lace bearing  gifts  to  a  new  author — though  there 
was  Scott.  One  wbhes  for  more  style,  moi-e  pick 
and  choice  of  words,  more  elevation,  fewer  rag- 
ged sentences.  But  it  is  a  high  office  to  give  a 
new  generation  of  Americans  their  first  vivid 
conception  ot  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
was  roLioi'n.  For  weeks  together  there  were 
stores  in  every  big  city  where  "  The  Crisis  "  was 
selhng  1,000  copies  a  week.  Gauge  yourself 
what  that  means  of  demand  and  diffusion. 

The  character  of  tlie  book  is  clear.  It  is 
American.  It  has  no  touch  of  any  other  method 
in  fiction  whatever.  Chapters  of  continuous  dia- 
logue, crowded  incident,  action,  and  always  ac- 
tion. A  broad  canvas  crowded  with  figures, 
and  a  plot  which  turns  upon  itself  in  narrower 
limits  than  the  novel  has  ever  known  before. 
The  American  public,  having  found  what  it  wants, 
has  ceased  reading  foreign  books.  The  new 
foi'eign  novel  once  cast  a  long  shadow  in  which 
the  American  author  chilled  and  grew,  stunted. 
The  eight  or  ten  novels  this  year  reaching  the 
largest   circulation    are   all    by   Americans,  and 
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young  Americans  at  that.  The  first  sign  of 
serious  fission  between  the  tastes  of  tlie  two  lands 
came  when  Mrs.  Grand's  "  Beth's  Book  "  missed 
the  *  sale  here  it  had  in  England.  "  Babs  the 
Impossible,"  in  which  Mrs.  Grand  continues  to 
air  the  intellectual  underwear  of  the  immatui'e 
girl  or  woman  with  the  reckless  disregard  of  a 
village  street  on  a  Monday  wash-day,  has  made  no 
perceptibloimpreasion.  In  like  way,  the  "Crisis" 
has  not  hit  in  England.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  an 
American  audience.  The  "  Christian  "  continues 
to  draw  as  a  play,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  read 
as  a  book.  But  "The  Eternal  City,"  in  spite 
of  iU  appearance  in  one  of  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated and  best  of  illustrated  weeklies,  Collier's, 
does  not  show  in  sales.  The  slow  movement 
of  the  story,  slow  for  all  its  haste,  the  space 
given  to  description,  the  painful  attempt  to  know 
all  about  the  Vatican  and  all  alxtut  Italian  poli- 
tics in  a  sort  of  rash  of  inoculated  information, 
does  not  move  the  current  American  reader.  He 
does  not  shy  at  paragraphs  which  Mr.  Harmsworth, 
as  custos  morum,  refused  to  print.  There  is  noth- 
ing at  which  the  American  reader  will  shy. 
' '  The  Octopus  "  and  ' '  Jarvis  of  Harvard  "  both 
show  that  an  honest  and  direct  handling  of  for- 
bidden subjects  is  instantly  accept«d.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  does  not  interest. 

English  fiction  sales  here  are  large  enough  to 
make  them  desired  of  English  authors,  but  they 
make  no  impression.  "Mrs,  Alexander,"  "The 
Missing  Hero,"  and  the  "Step-Mother";  Mr. 
B.  L.  Farjeon,  "Samuel  Boyd  of  Catchpole 
Square"  ;  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron,  "Two 
Cousins  and  a  Castle  "  ;  Mr.  Neil  Munro,  "  Doom 
Caetle"  ;  Mr,  George  Gissing,  "  Our  Friend  the 


Charlatan"  with  its  ingenious  plot;  "John 
Strange  "Winter,"  "The  Career  of  a  Beauty"; 
Mr.  Cutliffe  Hyne,  "Prince  Rupert,  the  Buc- 
caneer"; Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  "Observa- 
tions of  Henry, "  the  London  waiter  ;  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  "  Mononia  :  A  Love  Story  of  '48," 
in  Mimster.  The  practiced  reader  knows  what 
these  are  like  with  bis  eyes  shut,  and  I  am  in- 
clained  to  think  the  American  public  has  taken 
Uiem  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  William  Le  Qiiex  may  give  us  a  fillip  of 
hot-spiced  crime  in   the  "Seven  Deadly  Sins" 
or  an  artificial  East  in  "Zoraida,"  a  republished 
Saharan  story.    Just  as  Mr,  James  Jeffrey  Roche, 
an  American,  has  tried  to  use  the  Oriental  medium 
for  satire  in  "  Her  Majesty  the  King,"  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  has  sought  adventure  in  William  the 
Silent's  Holland  in  "  Lysbeth."     Mr.  E.  F.  Ben- 
son has  tried  eccentric  character  study  in  "  Luck 
of  the  Vails."    Mr.  Clive  Holland  in  "  Mousing  " 
gives  us  the  Japanese  feminine  refiex  under  occi- 
dental millinery.     Miss  Ellen  Thornycroft  Fowler 
in  ' '  Sirius  "  at  least  has  penetration,  illumination, 
and  epigram  in  her  short  stories.      Mrs.  Craigie 
("John  Oliver  Hobbes"),  English  in  her  environ- 
ment though  American  in  her  birth,  has  caught  the 
English  accent,  if  not  the  English  reality,   and 
Buccesef  ally  shows  in  "A  Serious  Wooing"  that 
a  gift  for  epigram  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
the  power  to  make  a  great  passion  convincing. 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  broken  new  ground  and 
with  his    old    reputa- 
tion in  "Tristram  of 
Blent,"    that  long- 
winded  thing,  a  legal 
novel.     The  author  of 
' '  Elizabeth  and   Her 
German  Garden"  has 
rashly    succeeded    in- 
trospection by  the  nar- 
rative novel,    "The 
Benefactress,"    with 
the  English -woman 
again  contrasted  with 
the  German  man  and 
c«iyri.ht       i,  K  k-ood  woman,  but  with  more 

''  *"■  '   "  action  and  much  Ger- 

man malice — were  two 
books  ever  better  suited  to  set  friendly  peoples 
by  the  ears  sentimentally  ? — less  flavor,  and  more 
incident. 

The  foreign  novel,  and  by  this  every  good 
American  means  the  non-English,  fills  a  place  in 
American  critical  literature  it  has  not  hitherto 
had  in  American  reading.  Balzac  has  suddenly 
arrived.  Why  should  five  editions  appear  in  the 
last  twelvemonth  after  years  in  which  the  patient 
translations  of  Miss  Katharine  FrescottWormeley 
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h&d  dragged  through  yeara  and  met  a  moderate 
sale  ?    Yet  these  subscription  book  publishers  do 
not  put  forth  Mr.  George  Saintsbury's  complete, 
the  same  altered  and  a  fresh  translation,  with 
Mr.  W.  P.  Trent's  introduction,  if  no  one  wishes 
to  buy.     Zola  remains  the  one   French  author 
promptly     translated, 
and  liis  "Labor,"  like 
liis    other  works,   has 
affected  writers  more 
than  it  liae  the  pubhc. 
Mr.  Frank  Norris,  for 
instance,  sbovs  bis  in- 
fluence on  every  page 
ID  conception  and 
treatment.      A  prtori, 
a    novel  'like    "The 
Fourth    Estate,"    by 
Don  Armando  Palacio 
Vald^s,  should  appeal 
still  more  to  the  Atper- 

ican  author.      It  does  mIxim  oAbkt. 

not.      No  one  of  our 

novelists  approaches  this  easy  mastery  of  the  liter- 
ary method  by  which  the  commonplace  affairs  of  a 
commonplace  Biscayan  village  can  be  made  pri- 
mal, interpretative,  and  effectual  forsalvation  from 
the  modern  desire  for  publicity  and  activity,  each 
for  its  own  ill  sake.  The  new  young  Russian 
giant,  Mixim  Giirky  (Alexis  Maximovich  Pyesh- 
kdff)  claims  a  somber  attention  by  "  Fomi  Gord- 
yeefE"  in  which  wealth  rots.  Disagreeable  it  is, 
and  of  an  unsparing  reality.  Like  Tolstoy's 
"Resurrection,"  however,  with  its  long-drawn 
review  of  the  exOe  system  and  its  ultimate  causes, 
interest  must  be  limited  to  the  few  who  have  that 
patient  attention  which  reads  not  to  be  amused 
but  to  learn  and  to  be  moved.  Here,  as  with 
Zola,  the  real  influence  is  secondary  in  the  hold 
which  Tolstoy  has  on  a  small  literary  and  think- 
ing class,  and  even  for  these  ' '  Resurrection  "  is 
dull,  "From  a  Swedish  Homestead,"  by  Selma 
Lagerlof,  has  the  chill  of  all  Scandinavian  flction, 
with  its  idiot  Gunnar  Hede  cured  by  a  love  liter- 
ally won  from  the  grave.  Maurus  Jdkai,  at 
length  freely  translated,  wins  no  place  here  save 
in  international  interest.  Yet  his  method  has 
its  resemblances  to  our  new  type.  The  odd, 
perhaps  inevitable,  circumstance  about  all  these 
books  is  that  the  critical  attention  is  out  of  all 
proportion  greater  than  their  popular  reading. 
Zola,  most  popular  of  all,  sells  in  a  year  but  a  few 
hundreds  of  a  new  book. 

"  Kim "  is  the  only  non-American  novel 
which  compares  in  the  attention  of  the  reader 
with  our  own  fiction,  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
has  widened  his  future  reputation  more  than  his 
present  public  by  his  last  and  best  novel.     Not 


even  the  "high-class  dawat"  of  his  style,  which 
he  has  ahorn  of  an  earlier  vulgarity,  or  the 
amazing  picture  of  the  East,  true  beyond  any 
other  ever  written,  the  very  heart  and  soul, 
flesh  and  blood,  brain  and  bone  of  the  Oriental, 
has  charmed  readers  to  their  old  admiration. 
Readers  it  has  ;  but  for  Mr,  Kipling  to  be  short 
of  the  first  is  failure.  He  was  eighth  on  the  list 
of  selling  books  a  year  ago.  He  will  be  lower 
this  year. 

Last,  this  book  will  ;  but  the  American  novel 
hae  almost  the  choice  of  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  lasting  book  with  the  alternative  of  200,000 
readers  for  a  day  or  1,000  readers  a  year  for  200 
years.     The  literary  equation  works  out  to  even 
figures,   but  not  to  even   results.      Miss  Bertha 
Runkle's  "  Helmet  of  Navarre"  is  as  distinctly 
the  second  book  in  demand  through  the  year  as 
the   "Crisis"   was    the    first,   though  one    must 
remember  that  the  gap  in  these  matters  between 
first  and  second  is  broad,  and  between  these  and 
those  in  lesser  demand  still  greater.     These  two 
were   through  five  months,  May  to  September, 
leading  all  the  rest,  but  there  were  not  through 
the  country  two  stores  agreeing  in  the  next  three 
or  four  favorites.      Early  in    the   year    "  £ben 
Holden"aiid  "Alice  of  Old  Vinceanes,"  launched 
the  year  before,  held  first  and  second  place  for 
three  months,  iDut  it  is  true  of  lliese  advertised 
successes  that  the  demand  often  abruptly  ceases 
when  advertising  ends.     The   relation    between 
the  "  Helmet  of  Navarre  "  and  Dumas — who,  by 
the  way,  appears  this  year  in  the  full  translation 
Thackeray  long  since  suggested  as  worth  while — 
has   been   plainer    to    some    critics  than.to  the 
reader.     The  resem- 
blance is  superficial. 
The   "Helmet"  is 
that  unusual    thing, 
the  novel  of  pure  in- 
cident.   Dumas  is  the 
novel   of  adventure. 
People    will     always 
love  historical  gossip 
and  the  story  for  the 
story's  sake,   and  if 
Miss  Runkle's  age  had 
8M1.1IA  uoBRt^F.  uot   bccu    SO    Widely 

heralded   her   style 
would  have  bad  a  more  respectful  attention. 

Yet  the  fate  of  the  book  is  likely  to  raise  the 
question  whether  under  new  conditions  the  serial 
plays  the  part  once  thought.  To  secure  a  sale, 
the  beet  serial  is  a  running  advertisement.  The 
"Helmet  of  Navarre"  did  not  meet  the  demand 
expected.  Mr,  Irving  Bacheller  promises  to 
offer  a  neat  test  in  '■  Eben  Holden  "  which  lacked, 
and  "D'riaud  I"  which  has  had,  serial  publica- 
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tion.     As  that  skilled  newspaper  critic  Mr.  J.  O. 
G.  DufEey  has  pointed  out,  Mr.  Bacbeller,  \a  hie 
story  of  the  War  of  1812,ha8wisely  met  the  com- 
bined appetites  for  folk  life,  romantic  adventure, 
and   the  American  historical  novel.      The  real 
difference  between  Mr.  Bacheller's  two  novels  is 
that  he  has  lived  in 
one  period  and  not  in 
the  other,  and  the  lat- 
ter book  has  its  share 
of  unreal    adventure 
and   overdrawn    ma- 
chinery.    The  test  of 
the  market-place  can 
only  decide. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker 
has  suddenly  shown 
in  "The  Right  of 
"Way"  that  no  one  of 
these  special  elements  • 

is  needed  to  elicit  an  qilbkrt  pabkbb. 

instant  popular  re- 
sponse.    There  is   no  limit  to  the  possible  run 
of  this  novel  of  stirring  dramatic  narrative  and 
pure  sentiment,   not  over  real  and  with  a  plot 
which  calls  for  the  easy  credulity  of  the  stage, 
though  Mr.  Parker  vouches  for  its  truth  as  an 
artist  only  doeswben  he  knows  that  hie  art,  while 
effective,  ia  unconvincing.      A   lawyer  of  dis- 
satisfied  powers 
might    use   the    ob- 
scurity of  apparent 
death  and  disappear- 
ance to  live  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  good 
genius  of  an  obscure 
village  of    Canadian 
habitants,   and   Mr. 
Parker  is  convincing 
several  hundred  new 
readei-s  weekly  that 
he  would. 

Pui-e  sentiment 
has  its  freest  course 
to    run     and     be 
QtYiBO  BAOBBLLTO.  CTOwned  iu  the  vari- 

ous new  undiscovered 
lands  of  the  novelist.  This  has  placed  among 
selling  books  "Graustark,"  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Mc- 
Cut«heou,  in  wliich  an  American  marries  a 
new  "Princess  of  Zenda,"  and  "The  Puppet 
Crown,"  by  Mr.  Harold  McGraUi,  in  which  he 
does  not.  Both  are  journalists,  both  have  got 
up  their  subjects,  and  both  have  that  disappoint- 
ing ease  which  tells  for  a  column  and  wearies  in  a 
book.  One  must  reach  the  foot  of  the  eight  or 
ten  novels  much  read  before  in  '  ■  Truth  Dexter,  ' 
by  "  Sidney  McCall,"  "  The  Potter  and  the  Clay," 


by  Maud  Howard  Peterson,  and  "  Eatherine 
Day,"  by  Miss  Anna  Fuller,  you  meet  the  direct 
atory — Boston,  Scotland,  and  New  England  coun- 
try, the  first  local  and  personal  in  touch. 

If  sheer  power  carried  to  great  popularity, 
Mr.  Frank  Norris  would  be  leading  all  the  rest 
in  "The  Octopus."     Mr.  Norria  ia  still  young. 
He  gripped  attention  with  "  McTague."      "The 
Octopus"  is  born  of  his  "Western  work  as  a  jour- 
nalist.    The  late  C.  P.  Huntington  is  in  it,  and 
Mr.   Edwin  Markham's  familiar  poem  suggests 
an    incident.     The    Southern    Pacific    and    the 
wheat-grower  wrestle  in  it  for  the  mastery.     The 
book  has  that  crowded  sense  of  elemental  forces 
Zola  gives.     It  spares  nothing;    it  asks  much. 
Coincidence  is  carried  to  catastrophe.      But  the 
mere  story  does  not  attract,  and  for  all  its  force 
has    aspects  of   the    pamphlet,  and    the    public, 
which   avoids   argument   with    its  novels,  after 
months   has   not  found   this  book  out.     It  is, 
after  all,  but  one  of  a  group  on  the  topics  bred 
by  social  issues.    Miss 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  has 
put  the  grind  of  New 
England    factory  life 
into  "  The  Portion  of 
Labor,"    with    slow, 
minute,  photographic 
detail.     A  sub-dia- 
cuseion  of  the  social 
question  has  been  in- 
terwoven by  Mrs. 
Helen    Campbell    in 
MACD  HowAHD  iTffBBsoN.        hsr  international 
novel    "  Ballantyne." 
Municipal  aspects  of  the  struggle  with  street  rail- 
roads appear  in  "The  Autocrats,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Lush.     Mr.  F.  A.  Adams  has  written,  quite 
seriously,   a  wild  extravaganza  in   "  Kidnapped 
Millionaires."    "The  Warners,"  by  Gertrude  Pot- 
ter Daniels,  attempts  the  Chicago  aspect  of  trusts. 
These  are  sufficiently  immediate,    but  this   is 
the  growing  note  of  our  fiction.      The  mere  novel 
of  social  incident  has 
almostceased.   When 
Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
now  writes  of  "The 
Cavalier,"  he  frames 
a  rapid  story  of  caval- 
ry adventure  in  Mis- 
sissippi on  new  lines 
and  leaves  the  softer 
accent  and  softer  fig- 
ures of  hia  past.    Eng- 
lish novels  are  classi- 
fied by  the   social 
stratum    tliey    repre- 
sent. As  one  runs  over  pbahk  sordis. 
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the  American  novela  they  fall  into  sections.  More 
and  more,  and  moet  of  all  in  the  past  year,  the 
American  novel  addresses  itself  to  a  region,  a  state, 
a  community,  and  within  its  appointed  geograph- 
ical limits  the  essential  solidarity  of  American  life 
ia  instinctively  recognized.  This  is  as  true  of  "A 
Daughter  of  France"  by  Misa  Mary  Catherine 
Crowley  dealing  with  early  Detroit,  or  "  Lazarre," 
bv  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  taking  up 
a  later  side  of  French  influence  on  our  frontier 
annals  and  reviving  an  old  myth — after  a  series 
of  stories  by  her  on  the  region — as  in  Prof. 
Albert  Elmer  Hancock's  "Henry  Bourland,"  a 
Virginia  study  of  the  war,  if  not  the  real  South- 
erner, at  least  the  Southerner's  view  of  what  he 
thinks  the  Southerner  wa8 — "John's  John." 
New  England  life  has  had  very  nearly  a  novel  a 
week  in  the  past  year.  The  South  ranks  next, 
with  patient  realism  like  Mr.  Will  U.  Harben's 
"  Westerfelt,"  or  the  brooding  nature  sentiment 
of  a  "  Summer  Hymnal"  by  Mr.  John  T.  Moore. 
Tiie  Middle  West  is  almost  as  fruitful.  Even 
when  a  man  of  the  undeniable  literary  skill  of 
Mr.  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  addresses  himself  to 
this  task  in  "  The  Fanatics "  and  portrays  his 
race  in  the  southern  edge  of  Ohio,  he  is  over- 
borne by  his  personal  equation  and  we  have 
instead  of  a  story  a  plea,  A  religious  motive, 
as  even  the  early  pivot  of  a  story,  has  as  almost 
its  sole  representative  ' '  Glass  and  Gold,"  by  Mr. 
J.  0.  G.  Dufiey.  As  with  Mr.  George  Moore's 
"Sister  Teresa,"  the  religious  motive  has  its 
relation  to  a  passion  rather  than  to  faith  or  to 
conviction. 

If  classes  have  begun  to  make  their  claim,  it  is 


after  all  as  local.  "J.  Devlin,  Boss,"  by  Mr. 
Francis  Churchill  Williams,  with  all  its  careless 
writing  and  handling  toward  the  close,  is  a  close, 
accarate  study,  like  a  "document,"  of  Philadel- 
phia ward  politics,  which  has  had  an  instant  rec 
ognition.  The  colleges 
have  each  had  their 
bundle  of  short  stories 
or  novels  in  the  past 
year,  nearly  always  by 
the  young  graduate, 
but,  if  we  except  the 
Princeton  stories  of 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams, no  college  novel 
has  the  promise  of  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Reg- 
inald Wright  Kauff- 
man's  "  Jarvis  of  Har- 
vard," seriously  as  he 
has  erred  in  attribut- 

MART  SARl^BLL  OATHKR-  ;         ,  ■       ,',     ,-        (l,„ 

^ij^g  ingtoanmstitutiontbe 

life  of  a  narrow  class. 
It  is,  doubtless,  this  close  touch  with  place  and 
local  life  which  deprives  of  its  full  recognition 
work  like  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Neilson  Stephens, 
in  "Captain  Ravenshaw,"  a  minutely  studied 
novel  of  Elizabethan  life  in  London — admirable 
as  this  work  is,  and  certain  to  reach  the  70,000 
to  25,000  of  his  other  novels,  it  is  out  of  touch 
with  to-day's  current.  Suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, in  a  movement  still  young,  American  fiction 
has  turned  to  American  subject,  place,  and  motive, 
and  found  an  American  public  which  makes  any 
other  seem  small  indeed. 
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BY  WILLIAM  B.   SHAW. 


TO  the  credit  of  the  new  century's  first  year 
must  be  placed  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  list  of  printed  works  contributing  to  our 
knowledge  of  American  history.  What  has  been 
published  since  January  last,  in  this  department, 
would  not,  it  is  true,  fill  many  library  shelves, 
but  at  least  a  score  of  books  might  be  named, 
each  one  of  which  fills  a  distinct  place,  and  for 
the  first  time  ofFers  a  reasonably  adequate  treat- 
ment of  its  own  circumscribed  section  of  the  his- 
torical field.  This  in  itself  is  a  good  showing  for 
the  year,  but  when  we  take  into  account  the 
many  more  general  and  ' '  popular  "  treatises,  the 
biographies    and    autobiographies,    the    reprints 


of  documentary  materials,  and  the  collections  of 
historical  societies,  the  list  becomes  greatly  ex- 
tended. 

The  notable  tendency  of  historical  students, 
during  recent  years,  to  extend  their  researches 
beyond  the  confines  of  political  and  military  his- 
tory into  the  wide  domain  of  social  life  and  insti- 
tutions has  already  produced  tangible  results. 
Such  books  as  McMaster's  • '  History  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States"  (the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  as  long  ago  as  1883),  Weeden's 
"  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England  " 
<189C),  and,  more  recently,  Eggleston's  "Begin- 
nera  of  a  Nation"  and  "Transit  of  Civilization" 
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<I898  and  1900)  have  made  us  familiar,  in  a 
measure,  wiili  the  methods  and  aims  of  tliis  new 
school  of  hisLoricat  research.  Tliese  latter-day 
historians  have  sought  to  disclose  not  merely 
what  the  leaders  of  past  generations  did,  but 
how  the  rank  and  file  of  their  followers  lived  and 
what  influences  acted  and  reacted  in  the  social 
development  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Notwith* 
standing  certain  faults  in  method  and  in  presen- 
tation which  the  critics  were  quick  to  point  out, 
but  which  it  is  not  in  our  province  to  discuss,  it 
is  freely  admitted  Iiy  the  ecliolara  that  these 
writers,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  reading  public 
certain  aspects  of  American  history  that  are 
vital  to  a  true  understanding  o(  the  course  of  our 
national  development. 

THK    STORT    OF    ODR    NATIONAL    GROWTH. 

Among  the  books  that  were  published  just  at 
the  close  of  1900,  the  volume  by  Prof.  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks,  entitled  "The  Expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,  Social  and  Territorial "  (Chicago : 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.),  is  a  somewhat  nncon- 
ventional  instance  of  the  modern  trend  of  his- 
torical scholarship  in  this  country.  It  is  evident 
that  Professor  Sparks  cared  less  for  symmetry 
and  proportion  in  his  narrative  than  for  the  op- 
portunity  to  state  impressively  what  he  regarded 
as  salient  facts  in  the  westward  march  of  our 
civilization,  and  it  is  significant  that  not  a  few  of 
the  facts  so  forcibly  presented  by  Dr.  Sparks  had 


been  virtually  ignored  by  earlier  historians  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  same  ground.  Such  topics 
as  "Pioneer  Life  in  the  Ohio  Valley,"  "As- 
similation of  the  Frontier  French  Element," 
"Tlie  Evolution  of  the  American  Frontier," 
' '  Steamboats  and  Railroads  in  the  Middle  West," 
and  ' '  Seeking  Utopia  in  America ''  are  discussed 
by  Dr.  Sparks  with  a  fulness  of  ilhistration  never 
before  approached  in  any  popular  survey  of  our 
national  history. 

Another  attempt  to  supply  in  a  single  volume 
something  more  than  the  traditional  school  text- 
book of  American  history  is  Prof,  Francis  New- 
ton Thorpe's  "  History  of  the  American  People" 
(McClurg) — a  book  which  makes  much  of  the 
political  and  constitutional  questions  (as  might  be 
expected,  considering  the  author'sstudies in  those 
branches),  but  which  also  outlines  the  phases  of 
social  development  through  which  the  nation  has 
passed.  Professor  Thorpe's  new  ' '  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,"  in  three  volumes 
(Chicago  :  Callaghan  &  Co.),  is  an  exposition  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  based  upon  a  remarka- 
bly thorough  study  of  the  colonial  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  of  what  may  be  termed  the  legal 
phases  of  the  Revolution. 

To  judge  from  surface  indications,  the  study 
of  our  racial  origins  is  pursued  with  greater  zest 
than  heretofore.  Two  distinct  works  dealing 
with  the  somewhat  intricate  subject  of  the  Ger- 
man colonial  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  have 
appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  year — not 
to  mention  the  valuable  "Proceedings"  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society.  The  publications 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America  contain 
data  relating  to  the  Celtic  contribution  to  the 
American  slock.  Some  of  the  State  historical 
societies,  notably  that  of  Wisconsin,  have  col- 
lected accounts  of  foreign  settlements  made  in 
the  first  era  of  middle  Western  immigration.  In 
this  connection  we  should  not  omit  to  mention 
an  important  work  in  the  German  language, 
"Wisconsin's  Deutscli- Amerikaner,"  by  Wil- 
helm  H.  Jensen,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  at  Milwaukee  last  year.  Mr,  0,  N. 
Nelson,  of  Minneapolis,  had  already  told  the 
story  of  the  Scandinavian  pioneers  who  played 
so  important  a  pai-t  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
Minnesota  and  several  of  her  sister  common- 
wealths. 

THE    INDIAN     IN    ODR    COLONIAL    HISTORY, 

One  of  the  German  immigrants  singled  out  for 
particular  mention  by  Mr.  Oscar  Kuhns  in  his 
admirable  study  of  "The  German  and  Swiss 
Settlements  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania"  (Holt)  is 
Conrad  Weiser,  for  many  years  the  official  In- 
dian interpreter  and  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
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througii  his  influence  wiUi  ibe  Six  Nations  post- 
poned tlie  French  and  Indian  War  until  a  time 
when  the  English  colonies  weie  able  to  join  in 
an  effective  defense.  The  services  of  this  Ger- 
man-American Btaiesman  and  diplomat  of  the  co- 
lonial era  are  fullv  recounted  in  a  volume  by 
Josephs.  Walton  (Philadelphia:  G.  W.Jacobs 
&  Co.).  Just  why  the  historians  have  persist- 
ently neglected  Welser's  part  in  the  shaping  of 
an  "  Indian  policy,"  not  only  for  colonial  Penn- 
sylvania, but  for  t!i6  governments  of  Nefr  York, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina  as  well,  it 
wouH  be  difficult  to  explain.  For  the  future, 
at  any  rate,  Mr.  Walton's  book  assures  to  this 
"Pennsylvania  Dutcliman"  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  place  that  is  his  due  in  the  all  too 
brief  list  of  those  colonial  worthies  who  under- 
stood the  Indian  character  and  turned  their 
knowledge  to  good  account  for  the  protection 
and  defense  of  the  English  settlements. 

Still  further  liglit  has  been  thrown  on  the  "  In- 
dian problem  "  of  our  forefathers  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Whiting  Halsey's  interesting  book  on  "  The 
Old  New  York  Frontier"  (Scribners).  Within 
the  limits  of  a  single  volume  Mr.  Halsey  has 
condensed  the  record  of  tlie  New  York  border 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. Many  of  the  materials  of  this  thrilling 
narrative  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  utilized  : 
many  othei-s  have  been  rescued  from  obscnre 
publications  and  various  local  sources  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  larger  public-  But  it  is  not  a  story 
of  Indian  wars  exclusively  that  Mr,  Halsey  has 
to  tell  ;  his  book  reveals  the  peaceful  achieve- 
ments of  the  pioneers  as  well — llieir  mission 
schools  and  other  civilizing  agencies,  and  the 
racial  divergencies  from  wliicli  it  came  about 
that  in  the  Revolution  it  was  the  men  of  Pala- 
tine, Scotch-Irish,  and  Dutch  birth,  as  Mr.  Hal- 
sey points  out,  rather  than  descendants  of  Eng- 
lishmen, who  hora  the  burden  of  war  along  the 
New  York  frontier. 

NEW    LIGHT    ON    THE    AMERICAN    REVOLOTtON. 

Among  the  books  of  the  year  restricted  in  their 
scope  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  perhaps  the 
most  important  IS  Mr.  Edward  McCrady's"  History 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  1775-1780  " 
(Macmillan).  Mr,  McCrady's  earlier  volumes 
covering  tbe  colonial  history  of  South  Carolina 
under  the  proprietary  and  royal  governments,  to- 
gether with  many  monographs  and  addresses  on 
various  historical  topics,  bail  already  won  for 
him  general  recognition  as  an  authority  m  liis 
special  field  of  research.  South  Carolina's  part 
in  ihe  Revolution  is  interesting  to  tbe  historical 
student,  not  merely  because  of  tlie  great  number 
of  battles  and  skirmishes  fought  on   the  soil  of 


the  "  Palmetto  Slate,"  nor  because  of  the  many 
stirring  and  romantic  episodes  in  the  fighting 
(such  as  those  which  the  recent  stories  of  Alt- 
sheler  and  Eggleston  commemorate),  but  rather 
because  in  South  Carolina,  moi-e  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  the  Revolution 
became  actually  a  civil  war,  fought  between  na- 
tives of  the  country.  In  some  of  the  engage- 
ments the  British  "regulai-s"  formed  an  insig- 
nificant minority  of  the  defenders  of  King  George. 
This  tact  in  itself  differentiates  South  Carolina's 
Revolutionary  record,  in  a  measure,  from  that  of 
the  other  States,  and  makes  especially  desirable 
so  full  and  comprehensive  a  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject as  Mr.  McCrady  has  accorded  to  it. 

A  wholly  different  phase  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  is  presented  in  the  late  John  Codman's 
"Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec"  (Macmillan). 
During  the  latter  yeareof  his  life  the  author  fol- 
lowed, on  foot  or  by  cance,  for  the  greater  part 
of  tbe  distance,  the  course  taken  by  Arnold's 
force  through  the  Kennel)ec.  Dead  River,  and 
ChaudiSre  regions,  and  visited  Quebec  and  its 
environs  ;  in  like  manner  he  traced  the  route  of 
Montgomery,  with  whose  force  Arnold  was  co- 
operating over  Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain, 
and  the  Richelieu  River  to  Montreal.  He  has 
conipile'l  from  the  original  journals  of  partici- 
pants a  graphic  account  of  tlie  expedition,  and 
and  refuses  to  permit  Arnold's  subsequent  trea- 
son, detestable  as  it  was,  to  weigh  in  tbe  balance 
against  the  credit  that  was  fairly  his  due  for  his 
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services  in  tlie  invasion  of  CanaJa.  Nor  should 
the  fact  that  the  invasion  itself  was  a  failure 
blind  us  to  its  importaoce  as  one  of  the  first 
military  movements  of  the  war  of  independence. 

One  of  the  recent  issues  in  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity "Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law  "'  is  a  monograph  by  Dr.  Alexander 
C.  Flick  on  "  Loyal  ism  in  New  York  During 
the  American  Revolution."  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  many  of  Great  Britain's  subjects 
in  Cape  Colony,  this  account  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Crown  by  the  American  eighteenth- 
centary  loyalists  and  their  sacrifice  on  behalf  of 
King  and  empire  has  a  new  element  of  interest. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  first  publication 
in  the  history  series  of  tlie  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  an  elaborate  account  of  "  The  Revo- 
lutionary Movement  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Lincoln. 

THE   ERA    or   EXPLORATION. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  forms 
a  period  in  American  history  to  which  tlie  pres- 
ent year's  contiibutioos  have  been  relatively 
slight.  The  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition of  1803-5  was  so  fully  and  authentically 
told  by  Dr.  Elliot  Cones,  some  years  ago,  that 
nothing  strikingly  original  regarding  the  work  of 
those  transcontinental  pathfinders  is  now  to  be 
expected,  Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  however,  has  made 
a  successful  atttempt  at  popularization  of  the  nar- 
rative in  an  illustrated  volume  entitled  "First 
Across  the  Continent"  (Scribners).  Brief 
sketches  of  Lewis  and  Clark  by  Mr.  William  B. 


Lighten  have  also  appeared  in  one  of  the  volnmea 
of  the  "Riverside  Biographical  Series"  (Hough- 
ton. MifBin  &  Co.).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
elaborate  four-volume  work  by  Dr.  Cones  is  com- 
paratively expensive,  and  even  now  somewhat 
difBcult  to  obtain,  the  appearance  of  these  more 
popular  books  is  doubly  welconie. 

THE    CIVIL    WAR    ANn    BEC0N8T RUCTION. 

There  are  several  new  histories  of  the  South 
in  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  eras,  writ- 
ten from  various  points  of  view.  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry's  "Civil  History  of  the  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States"  (Richmond,  Va. ;  B.  F. 
Johnson  Publishing  Company)  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  oxKs  of  the  members  of  the  first  Provi- 
sional Congress  of  the  Confederacy.  This  book 
sets  forth  very  clearly  and  succinctly  the  princi- 
ples which  the  founders  of  the  Confederate 
Government  regarded  as  fundamental  in  their 
constitutional  strncture.  In  "The  Diplomatic 
History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy"  (Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press),  Dr.  James 
Morton  Callahan  makes  a  large  use  of  the  mass 
of  Confederate  diplomatic  correspondence  pur- 
chased many  years  ago  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  retained  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington.  The  initial  volume  of 
the  Yale  University  bicentennial  publications  is 
"The  Confederate  States  of  America,  J861- 
1865  :  A  Financial  and  Industrial  History  of 
the  South  During  the  Civil  War,"  by  John 
Christopher  Schwab  (Scribners).      We   are  in- 
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debted  to  Professor  Schwab  for  the  first  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  this  side  of  the  Confed- 
eracy's history,  and  for  the  first  intelligent  survey 
of  the  scattered  sources  of  that  history. 

The  two  works  last  mentioned  are  the  fruitage 
of  investigations  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
two  of  our  leading  universities.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  university 
studies  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  several  of 
which  have  already  appeared,  while  others  are  in 
course  of  preparation  for  publication.  Mr.  James 
Wilford  Garner's  "Reconstruction  in  Mississippi" 
(Macmillan)  covers  the  political  history  of  the 
State  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  down 
to  the  close  of  the  <*  carpetbag"  era,  in  1875. 
**The  Reconstruction  of  Georgia,"  by  Edwin  C. 
WooUey  (New  York :  Columbia  University 
Press),  is  more  closely  restricted  in  scope  to  the 
specific  acts  of  Reconstruction. 

The  most  recent  general  treatment  of  the  Civil 
War  period  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  John  W. 
Burgess,  of  Columbia  University,  in  two  volumes 
entitled  '«The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution, 
1859-1865'*  (Scribners).  Needless  to  say,  the 
views  of  the  Constitution  and  of  secession  set 
forth  in  these  volumes  are  in  many  respects  op- 
posed to  the  political  philosophy  to  which  Dr. 
Curry's  book  gives  expression.  In  his  dealing 
with  facts,  however,  Professor  Burgess  preserves 
an  impartial  attitude,  and  is  rather  more  merci- 
less toward  the  northern  fanaticism  represented 
by  John  Brown  than  toward  the  extreme  pro- 
slavery  element  of  the  South. 

HISTORIES    OF    THE    SPANISH    WAR. 

The  history  of  a  war  is  not  made  up  exclusive- 
ly of  the  narratives  of  the  active  fighters.  After 
the  commanders  on  the  field  and  on  the  sea  have 
had  their  turn,  the  student  turns  to  the  records 
of  diplomacy  and  to  the  archives  of  the  contend- 
ing governments.  Even  in  tlie  case  of  the  brief 
war  in  1898,  which  brought  Spain's  colonial  do- 
minion to  a  full  stop  and  made  the  United  States 
a  world  power  of  the  first  rank,  the  historian 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  tlie  administrative  point 
of  view.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
from  Washington,  after  all,  that  the  war  was 
conducted.  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger,  who  was 
Secretary  of  War  throughout  the  period  of  our 
hostilities  with  Spain,  gives  the  Washington 
side  of  the  story,  so  far  as  the  operations  of  our 
army  are  concerned,  in  a  volume  recently  pub- 
lished, ' '  Tlie  Spanish- American  War  "  (Harpers). 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  documentary  history  of  our 
hurried  preparations  for  w^ar,  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  troops  to  Cuba,  of  the  measures  taken 
for  dealing  with  disease,  of  the  beef  investiga- 
tion,  and   of  the  various   related    incidents  for 


which   the    administration   at  Washington  was 
held  responsible  by  press  and  people. 

The  new  third  volume  of  Mr.  Edgar  Stanton 
Maclay's  **  History  of  the  United  States  Navy" 
(Appleton),  which  covers  the  naval  history  of 
the  Spanish  War,  having  been  the  occasicn  of 
the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  is  now,  in  a  sense, 
itself  on  trial.  The  book's  reputation  must  stand 
or  fall  according  as  its  charges  against  Admiral 
Schley  are  sustained  or  dismissed  in  the  court's 
final  verdict.  Other  parts  of  the  work,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  accepted  in  naval  circles  as 
reasonably  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

SPECIAL    STUDIES. 

Of  monographs  dealing  with  special  phases  of 
our  political  history  there  has  been  no  lack. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  have  ap- 
peared, since  the  beginning  of  the  year  :  **  Eng- 
lish Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,"  by 
Alexander  Brown  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  ; 
<<The  History  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia,"  by 
Julian  A.  C.  Chandler  (Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science) ; 
*  *  Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province, "  by  New- 
ton D.  Mereness  (Macmillan);  <*  Political  Na- 
tivism  in  New  York  State,"  by  Louis  Dow 
Scisco,  Ph.D.  (New  York  :  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press),  and  *<The  History  of  Tammany 
Hall,"  by  Gustavus  Myers  (published  by  the  au- 
thor at  52  William  Street,  New  York).  While 
no  one  of  these  special  studies  bulks  large  in 
outward  appearance,  the  number  of  printed 
pages  is  no  index  of  the  time  and  labor  required 
by  the  author's  researches.  A  pamphlet  of  mod- 
erate size  may  suffice  to  contain  the  condensed 
results  of  months  of  painstaking  investigation. 
It  is  surely  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  so 
much  is  being  accomplished  by  trained  students 
in  the  way  of  letting  in  the  light  on  the  dark 
places  in  our  country's  history. 

CONTEMPORARY    RECORDS. 

A  service  to  historical  scholarship  which  is 
likely,  perhaps,  to  be  undervalued  because  of  its 
unpretentious  character  has  been  rendered  by 
Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard,  as  ed- 
itor of  the  excellent  series  entitled,  **  American 
Histories  Told  by  Contemporaries"  (Macmillan). 
The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  this  series 
covers  the  veara  1845-1900.  This  Review  once 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  selections  from 
the  original  sources  of  history  made  by  Professor 
Hart  for  this  series  exceeded  in  the  element  of 
human  interest  anything  on  the  same  subjects 
produced  by  the  writers  of  to  day.  There  is  an 
indefinable  charm  in  these  contemporary  records 
of  great  events  which  no  amount  of  **  fine  writ- 
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ing  "  can  call  into  play.  Professor  Hart  bas  not 
only  done  a  useful  thing  in  devoting  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  for  the  past  five  years  to 
this  admirable  work,  but  he  has  also  succeeded, 
where  countless  historians  have  lamentably  failed. 
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in  making  a  set  of  books  that  can  entertain  while 
they  instruct. 

The  correspondence  of  John  C.  Calhoun  has 
been  arranged  and  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Franklin 
Jameson,  chairman  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, and  published  by  the  Association  (Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office).  This  cor- 
respondence throws  much  light  on  the  successive 
phases  of  Calhoun's  public  career. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  so  important  an  event 
in  the  annalfl  of  publishing  as  the  completion  of  Mr. 
R.  G.  Thwaitea'  edition  of  the  famous  "Jesuit 
Relations"  (Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Brothers 
Company).  The  first  of  the  seventy-one  volumes  in 
which  is  comprised  this  series  of  carefully  edited 
documents  in  the  original  French,  Latin,  and 
Italian  texts,  with  English  translations  and  notes, 
was  issued  from  the  press  five  years  ago.  Consid- 
ering the  magnitude  of  tiie  editor's  task,  it  has 
been  Bniahed  with  the  utmost  reasonable  dispatch. 
The  explorations  and  travels  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  New  France,  which  are  related  in 
these  seventy-one  volumes,  began  in  1610  and 
continued  down  to  1791.  The  entire  period  of 
French  ascendancy  in  A  merica  is  covered  by  these 
invaluable  documents. 

Simultaneously  with  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Thwailes'  labors  on  the  "Jesuit  Relations,"  the 
first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  John  Gil- 
mary  Shea's  translation  of  Charlevoix's  "History 
and  General  Description  of  New  France"  (1740) 
comes  from  the  press  (New  York  :  Francis  P. 
Hai-per). 


Turning  to  the  department  of  biography,  we 
must  accord  first  place,  on  the  score  of  permanent 
and  inherent  interest,  to  "James  Russell  Lowel! ; 
a  Biography,"  in  two  volumes,  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder  (Houghton,  Mifflin  h  Co.).  Lowell's 
"Letters"  to  liis  large  circle  of  friends,  as  edited 
by  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  published  in 
1893,  two  years  after  the  poet's  death,  revealed  the 
personality  of  our  foremost  man  of  letters  and  one 
of  the  really  great  Americans  of  his  generation. 
Mr.  Scudder's  task  has  been  that  of  biographer 
in  the  fullest  sense.  His  long  acquaintance  with 
Lowell  and  his  previous  literary  e.xperience  had 
equipped  him  for  that  ofBce  in  an  unusual  degree, 
and  it  will  be  the  general  verdict,  we  feel  sure, 
that  Iiowell's  varied  career  as  poet,  essayist,  editor, 
college  professor,  and  diplomat  could  not  have 
been  more  intelligently  or  sympathetically  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Scudder's  biography  of  Lowell  ad- 
mirably complements  Professor  Norton's  selec- 
tions of  Lowell's  "Letters." 

The  Lowell  book  aside,  the  honors  for  the  year 
seem  to  rest  with  the  autobiographies  and  per- 
sonal memoirs — books  of  the  quorum  pars  magna 
type.  Of  such  the  two-volume  work  by  that 
vetei-an  journalist  and  observer  of  world -politics, 
William  J.  Stillman,  ranks  easily  first  Tiie  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Stillman's  "  .Autobiography  of  a 
Journalist"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  was  fol- 
lowed, within  a  few  weeks,  by  the  antlior's  death. 
Mr.  Stillman  was  an  American  who  had  lived  the 
better  part  of  hia  life  abroad,  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Italian,  Turkish,  and  Russian  politics 
probably  exceeded  that  of  almost  any  European 
journalist  that  can  be  named. 

The  volume  entitled  "Personal  Recollections 
of  John  M.  Palmer  :  The  Story  of  an  Earnest 
Life  "  (Cincinnati  :  The  Robert  Clarke  Company) 
is  not  merely  entertaining  as  an  autobiography  ; 
it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  political 
history  of  Illinois,  and  it  tells  in  its  own  way  llie 
story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  national  parties  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  career  of  General  Palmer  as  country  lawyer, 
lenislator,  department  commander  in  the  (iivil 
War,  Governor  of  Illinois,  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  of 
itself  an  interesting  chapter  in  politics. 

One  of  the  successes  of  the  year,  from  the 
publisher's  point  of  view,  has  been  ■  -  A  Sailor's 
Log :  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  of  Naval 
Life,''  by  Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  (Ap- 
pleton).  The  popularity  of  this  book  is  doubt- 
less due  quite  as  much  to  the  gallant  admiral's 
way  of  telling  his  story  as  to  the  story  itself. 
W  hill!  tlie  narrative  of  our  navy's  evolution  from 
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by  Bliowiiig  bow  tbejr  autliore  have  triumphed 
over  UDtoward  conditions  ia  life,  and  have  con- 
tributed to  the  general  advancement  of  the  race, 

tend  to  inspire  like  endeavors  in  others.  Occa- 
sionally a  useful  man  of  this  type  makes  himself 
all  tlie  more  valuable  Co  his  day  and  generation 
by  telling  tlie  world  just  how  he  became  useful 
and  what  obstacles  to  his  usefulness  had  to  be 
overcome.  Of  tliis  exceedingly  helpful  and  wel- 
come kind  of  autobiography  there  are  two  marked 
instances  in  the  present  year's  output — "  Up  From 
Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  Washington  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.),  and  "  The  making  of  an  Ameri- 
can," by  Jacob  A.  Riis  (Macmillan).  Both  Mr. 
■Wafiliingion  and  Mr.  Biis,  each  in  his  own  way, 
contended  successfully  against  heavy  odds  in  early 
life.  The  little  slave  boy  in  Virginia  and  the 
poor  immigrant  lad  wandering  the  streets  of  New 
York — no  one  would  have  predicted,  thirty  years 
ago,  that  either  of  them  would  ever  have  a  life- 
story  worth  telling.  And  yet  each  of  these  men 
has  a  record  to-day  that  claims  the  nation's  atten- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  for  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton the  negro  race  in  the  South  might  have 
lacked  the  kind  of  leadership  that  has  made  Tus- 
kegee  an  object  lesson  to  boih  races,  and  without 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Jacob  A.  Riis  conditions 
JACOB  A.  RIIS.  of  living  in  the  tenement  districts  of  our  crowded 

cities  might  still  be  as  foul  as  the  darkest  pictures 
the  frigate  of  the  '50'b  to  the  steel-clad  battle-      in  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives." 
ship  of  to-dsy  is  in  itself  not  unimportant,  more 
human  interest  attaches  to  the  unconscious  rove- 
l^ion  which  Admiral  Evans  makes  of  the  tspril 
de  corps   which   characterizes    the    personnel   of 

the  service,  and  which 

accounts  so  largely  for 

the    brilliant    achieve- 
ments of  the   Spanish 

War. 

Capt.  John  Mcintosh 

Kell's     ' '  Recollections 

of   a   Naval    Life" 

(Washington:  The 

Neale  Company)  is  one 

of  the  few  books  which 

afford  any  insight  into 

the    privateering    ex- 

ploite  of  tlie  Civil  War 

from    the    Confederate 

KKAB-ADMIH*!.  poiot       Of      VlCW.  Cap- 

noBLEv  □.  KVANB.  IT.8.H.       talu  Kell  was  executive 
offlceroftIie.5u»i(fr8nd 
the  Alabnma.     His  book  supplements  Admiral 
Semmes'  "  Service  Afloat." 

To  a  different  category  belong  those  autobi- 
ographies which  have  little  to  tell  about  great 
deeds,  or  great  men,  or  great  events,  but  which. 
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SOME  CHANGES   IN   PUBLISHERS'   METHODS. 


THE  sale  of  books  of  fiction  Iiob  increased 
enoi-mously  in  tlie  post  five  years.  This  is 
tme  as  regards  ilie  absolute  number  of  novels 
sold,  and  is  still  more  strikinglv  true  when  tbe 
demand  for  fiction  is  compared  with  the  sale  of 
other  books  written  and  published  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Indeed,  some  very  well-informed 
publishers  assert  that  the  demand  for  liiograplii- 
cal  works,  volumes  of  essays,  books  of  travel, 
and  the  various  other  classifications  outside  fiction 
hasactualiynot  increased  at  all  in  thepast  five  years. 

It  is  probably  true,  though  the  tbing  seems 
ridiculous  at  the  first  thought,  tbat  the  public 
bas  been  moved  into  this  avidity  for  now  woi-ks 
of  fiction  by  the  main  force  of  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  While  it  is  plausi- 
ble that  a  particular  novel  should  find  a  vastly 
greater  audience  as  a  result  of  extensive  and  ef- 
ficient advertising,  it  will  strike  the  average  man 
as  highly  curious  that  the  English* speaking  pub- 
lic can  be  with  comparative  celerity  persuaded 
to  read  fiction^  rather  than  biography,  travel, 
letters,  by  the  skillful  advertising  of  fiction. 
Advertising  can  create  a  new  demand  for  felt 
slippers  ;  why  not  for  fiction  ?  At  any  rate, 
there  does  not  seem  any  other  working  theory 
to  explain  why  people  should  buy  novels  in  enor- 
mous quantities  as  compared  with  five  years  ago 
and  should  not  buy  other  books  to  any  greater 
extent.  The  one  essentially  new  element  in  the 
situation  is  the  custom  of  advertising  in  huge 
' '  display  "  the  meriw  of  the  new  story  of  adven- 
ture or  historical  incident,  the  appreciative  com- 
ments of  reviewers,  and  leat-— or,  generally,  first 
— the  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
tbat  have  been  sold  to  date. 

According  to  the  publishers'  statement  there 
have  been  sold  of  tbe  following  baker's  dozen  of 
fiction  books ; 

David  Hnrum 5K)  (CO  copies 

Richard  Cnrvel... UO.OOO  - 

TheCrbli 320.000  " 

jBulce  Meredith 275,000  " 

Eben  HoMen atS.OOO  " 

Qalncr  Adama  Sitwyer SOO.nXI  " 

D'rlHOdl lOO.OOO  '■ 

ToHiiTeandTaHold 285.000  '■ 

TheChristfnn ;.  aOO.UlO  " 

The  Elemal  City. 100,000  " 

AnEngltahWomaii'sLoveLetlerH.,...  230,000  " 

?L"li^fw  I  •»«"'•"»* "•""  ■■ 

The  publishers  of  two  other  stories  inform  uB, 
with  tbe  request  tliat  figures  of  sales  be  not  pub- 
lished in  detail,  that  the  combined  sale  of  the 
two  novels  in  question  amounts  to  date  to  890,000 
copies. 


These  books  have  been  selected  with  but  a 
moment's  thought,  and  there  may  be  others  that 
have  sold  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  or  more.  Several  of  the  volumes  men- 
tioned above  are  still  in  the  heyday  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  "  The  Crisis," 
"D'ri  and  I,"  and  "The  Eternal  City"  may 
double  the  figures  credited  to  them  at  this  writ- 
ing, while  several  of  tbe  others  are  still  having  a 
large  and  regular  sale.  Moreover,  the  publishers 
say  that  at  least  eight  or  ton  new  books  are  in 
sight  which  by  the  fii-st  of  January,  1902,  will 
have  passed  the  hundred -thousand  mark. 

No  doubt  the  extraordinary  success  of  "  David 
Harnm"  and  "  Richard  Carvel"  have  set  a  great 
number  of  clever  and  energetic  young  Americans 
to  work  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  fame  and  for- 
tune thus  quickly  ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  an 
abnormally  large  production  of  stoiies  of  an  un- 
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usually  high  average  level  of  merit,  but  without 
the  advertising  there  could  certainly  be  no  such 
extraordinary  sale  of  recent  books  of  fiction  aa  is 
shown  above. 
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Piiblisliers  are  encouraged  by  their  success  in 
stopping  the  cut-rate  prices  of  books  other  than 
fiction  to  hope  tliat  novels,  too,  may  now  be  sold 
on  an  oiderly  and  uniform  basis  of  price.  Prob- 
ably few  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  have 
not  wondered  at  the  peculiar  status,  or  lack  of 
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status,  of  book  prices.  In  the  advertising  pages 
of  their  magazine  or  newspaper  a  certain  volume 
which  caught  their  eye  was  quoted  at  $1.50  by 
ita  publisher.  They  found,  however,  that  their 
local  bookseller  would  very  likely  sell  this  volume 
for  $1 .20.  Some  fine  morning  the  mother  of  the 
household  discovered  in  the  eloquent  announce- 
ments of  her  favorite  department  store  in  the  city 
precisely  the  same  vohime  offered  at  J1.05,  or  98 
cents,  or  even  89  cents.  It  this  discovery  was 
made  after  the  purchase  of  the  volume  at  the 
higher  figures,  it  was  not  calculated  to  put  the 
purchaser  in  a  comfortable  humor  with  the  pub- 
lisher, and  in  any  case  the  transaction  meant  loss 
of  trade  and  mental  anguish  for  the  local  book- 
seller. 

As  the  department  stores  are  huge  purchasers 
of  books,  and  as  the  sale  of  any  one  or  any 
dozen  volumes  was  a  comparatively  insignificant 
factor  in  their  general  merchandise  trade,  it  be- 
came daily  practice  with  tbeni  to  attract  a  de- 
sirable class  of  shoppers  to  their  counters  by 
offering  the  popular  books  at  a  price  which  gave 
themselves  little  or  no  profit,  and  which  was  ab- 
Boiuteiy  ruinous  to  the  bookseller  pur  el  simple. 


Such  is  the  fierce  competition  in  the  publishing 
business  that  no  one  firm  or  group  of  firms  felt 
strong  enough  to  stop  this  habit  of  the  depart- 
ment stores  by  the  only  effective  method — re- 
fusing to  sell  them  books  unless  they  maintained 
the  price.  The  traditional  bookseller  was,  there- 
fore, in  a  parlous  way,  and  the  local  stores  and 
the  sales  through  them  became  fewer  and  fewer. 

To  remedy  this  situation  there  was  formed  last 
year  the  American  Publishers'  Association,  a 
union  of  practically  al!  of  the  best  publishing 
firms  in  America,  which,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Booksellers'  Association,  proposed  to 
keep  intact  the  published  retail  prices  of  books 
other  than  fiction.  To  be  sure,  the  books  of  fiction 
were  the  chief  subject  of  the  rate-cutter's  evil 
but  it  was  felt  that  such  an  important  movemen 
must  be  undertaken  with  due  caution.  If  thi 
first  step  succeeded,  the  good  work  could  be  com 
pleted  later. 

The  edict  went  into  effect  last  May.  Its  esseo 
tial  features  were  as  follows:  All  copyright 
books  sold  under  ordinary  trade  conditions 
are  listed  at  net  prices,  which  prices  are 
stantially  those  now  actually  charged  by  the 
leading  booksellers.  From  this  arrangement 
school  books,  subscription  books,  and  works  of 
current  fiction  are  excluded.  The  publishers 
then  agree  to  sell  their  books  only  to  such  deal- 
ers as  will  maintain  the  net  retail  prices  set  upon 
them.  Thus  the  bookseller  who  cuts  his  prices 
also  cuts  himself  oil  from  obtaining  further  sup- 
plies. Libraries  receive  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent,  from  retail  prices,  and  the  discount  to  book- 
sellers is  '25  per  cent.,  although  this  latter  stipu- 
lation is  not  binding  upon  publishers,  A  year 
after  publication  the  restriction  upon  booksellers 
shall  cease,  although  the  publisher  may  then  have 
the  right  to  repurchase  all  copies  which  may  re- 
main unsold  at  the  price  which  was  originally 
paid  for  them.  When  the  publisher  sells  his 
own  books  at  retail,  he  adds  to  the  list  price  the 
express  or  postal  charges  to  all  customers  from 
out  of  town,  instead  of  mailing  "postpaid,"  as 
is  now  the  universal  custom,  excepting  with 
"  net "  books. 

Sufiicient  time  has  elapsed  to  determine  that 
the  effort  is  successful.  A  book  of  travel 
sketches  upon  which  the  publisher  has  placed  a 
retail  price  of  $1,20  can  now  be  obtained  by  the 
public  for  the  sum  of  $1.20,  and  no  less.  Some 
vigorous  objections  were  made  by  the  large 
stores,  and  this  fall  there  is  still  one  concern 
which  refuses  to  maintain  prices  ;  but  the  pub- 
lishers have  hung  lonether  with  praiseworthy 
loyalty,  and  the  above  mentioned  store  is  duly 
outlawed  by  their  sales  department*. 
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YALE'S  GREAT  JUBILEE. 

APROPOS  of  the  Yale  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion last  month,  a  discriminating  estimate 
of  Yale's  contribution  to  American  educational 
ideals,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Bernadotte  Perrin, 
appears  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October. 

From  the  historical  sketch  which  forms  the 
opening  part  of  Professor  Perrin's  article  it  ap- 
pears that  Yale  has  never  been  greatly  given  to 
educational  experiment.  The  fact  is  also  brought 
out  that  national  crises  have  profoundly  affected 
the  institution's  life  and  growth.  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  there  was  no  jubilee 
celebration,  <*that  being  a  time,'*  says  President 
Woolsey,  *-in  the  progress  of  our  country  at 
which  the  present  and  the  future  filled  the  minds 
of  men  to  the  exclusion  of  the  past."  In  a  very 
similar  way  Yale's  progress  was  halted  by  the 
Civil  War  and  the  social  and  political  readjust- 
ment that  followed  the  war. 

**  In  both  cases  she  adjusted  herself  slowly  to 
a  new  order  of  things ;  but  in  such  a  way  that 
great  powers  were  husbanded  on  strong  founda- 
tions, and  trained  to  face  the  dazzling  opportu- 
nities of  a  new  century  with  a  courage  born  of 
conscious  and  undissipated  strength,  and  under 
a  leadership  that  could  afford  to  be  aggressive 
because  preceded  by  one  eminently  conservative 
and  generously  provident. 

UNIVERSITY    DEVELOPED    FROM    COLLEGE. 

*<  As  a  result  of  her  somewhat  restrained  but 
sturdy  evolution,  Yale  has  preserved,  more  than 
any  other  fully  developed  American  university, 
that  peculiarly  American  university  feature,  the 
college  nucleus — a  large  body  of  youthful  un- 
dergraduates under  collegiate  rather  than  uni- 
versity training,  but  surrounded  by,  and  pro- 
jected against,  all  the  higher  and  sterner 
activities  of  the  professional  and  graduate 
schools.  Moreover,  there  is  ever  present  in 
this  undergraduate  body  the  historic  conscious- 
ness that  the  professional  and  graduate  schools 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  college.  The  college 
was  not  drawn  into  proximity  to  the  schools,  but 
tlie  schools  to  the  college.  This  gives  the  col- 
legiate period  dignity,  and  explains  the  larger 
and  broader  influence  which  it  exerts  as  com- 
pared with  the  schools  of  Europe,  the  studies  of 
which  may  be  parallel  with  its  own.'* 

Professor  Perrin  shows  how  the  Yale  commu- 
nity life,  **with  its  societies,  its  literary  organs, 
its  sports  and  competitive  contests  of  every  kind. 


its  clubs  and  cliques,  or  its  great  mass  enthusi- 
asms,*' is  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  letters,  arts, 
and  sciences. 

*  *  The  path  of  duty  leads  among  letters,  arts, 
and  sciences,  and  to  this  path  the  Yale  under- 
graduate is  held  by  requirements  of  attendance 
on  religious  and  literary  exercises — religious, 
because  religion  has  the  grandest  of  literatures. 
In  his  Freshman  year  he  attends  recitations  in 
subjects  required  of  his  whole  class  ;  in  his 
Sophomore  year  he  attends  recitations  and  lec- 
tures—  recitations  predominating  —  in  subjects 
among  which  the  class  has  had  a  limited  and 
carefully  guarded  election  ;  in  his  Junior  and 
Senior  years  iie  attends  lectures  and  recitations 
— lectures  predominating  —  in  subjects  among 
which  the  classes  have  had  a  practically  unlim- 
ited but  carefully  guarded  election.  But  whether 
recitation  or  lecture,  whether  the  instruction 
given  is  collegiate  or  university  in  its  method — 
and  it  becomes  gradually,  though  never  exclu- 
si\ely,  the  latter — he  is  required  to  be  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  margin  of  irregularity  is  small; 
many  think  too  small.  Every  Yale  undergraduate 
is  thus  required,  all  through  his  collegiate  years, 
though  less  and  less  as  he  grows  mature,  to  do 
many  things  with  many  others,  as  others  do  them, 
and  for  the  common  good.  This  is  an  invaluable 
experience,  and  one  for  the  lack  of  which  no 
amount  of  specialization  during  these  particular 
years  could  compensate.  It  does  not  block  the 
way  nor  blunt  the  impulse  to  specialization  ;  it 
rather  lays  that  sure  foundation  without  which 
specialization  is  apt  to  become  erratic  ;  and  it 
trains  men  up  for  good  citizenship  in  a  society 
where  many  things  must  be  done  with  many  men, 
as  the  many  do  them,  and  for  the  common  good  " 


LIEUTENANT  PEARY'S  WORK  IN  1900  AND 

1901. 

ON  September  13  last,  news  was  brought  to 
North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  by  the  steamer 
Erik  that  Lieutenant  Peary  had  rounded  the 
Greenland  archipelago,  the  most  northern  known 
land.  This  was  the  first  report  from  Peary's  ex- 
pedition for  a  period  of  two  years. '  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  his  work,  we  present  herewith 
a  detailed  account  of  his  explorations  as  given  in 
the  October  number  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine : 

*'0n  April  15,  1900,  Peary  left  Fort  Conger, 
81°  44'  north  latitude  and,  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  Henson  and  five  Eskimos,  crossed  Robe- 
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son  Channel  to  the  Greenland  coast  and  followed 
it  on  foot  and  over  the  sea  ice  to  the  northward. 
He  had  devised  an  ingenious  scheme  for  making 
his  little  force  as  mobile  as  possible.  Each  sled 
was  stocked  with  a  complete  outfit  of  provisions 
as  though  it  were  the  only  store  from  which  the 
party  had  to  draw.  All  hands  used  from  it  un- 
til it  was  emptied,  when  it  was  sent  back  in  charge 
of  its  Eskimo  driver  and  drawn  by  only  two  of 
the  dogs.  The  other  dogs  were  attached  to  the 
remaining  sleds.  In  this  way  two  of  the  Eskimos 
were  sent  back  on  April  26,  and  two  others  early 
in  May. 

THE  MOST  NORTHERLY  KNOWN  LAND. 

''Lock wood's  <  Farthest  North*  cairn  of  May 
13,  1882,  was  opened  May  8,  and  its  records  were 
taken  ;  and  at  Cape  Washington,  the  headland 
seen  by  him  fifteen  miles  northeast,  in  1882,  an- 
other cairn  was  erected  and  a  copy  of  the  '  Far- 
thest' record  and  additional  memoranda  were 
deposited.  Peary  pushed  on,  and  at  83®  39" 
north  rounded  the  northern  extremity  of  Green- 
land, finding  the  coast  at  this  point  to  trend,  rap- 
idly eastward.  There,  on  the  most  northerly 
known  land  in  the  world,  Peary  built  a  cairn,  in 
which  he  deposited  records,  etc. 

*' Peary  then  struck  over  the  sea  ice  for  the 
Pole,  but  was  able  to  advance  only  to  83°  50' 
north,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  broken  pack 
and  much  open  water.  Retracing  his  steps, 
Peary  pushed  on  along  the  Greenland  coast,  all 
the  time  eastward,  about  1 60  miles  beyond  Lock- 
wood's  *  Farthest,'  to  latitude  83°  north,  longitude 
25°  west,  or  approximately  but  little  more  than  a 
degree  from  Independence  Bay,  discovered  and 
named  by  him  July  4,  1892.  The  reconnaissance 
ended  with  a  definite  demonstration  of  the  west- 
ern and  northern  coasts  of  Greenland. 

Greenland's  northern  boundary  defined. 

*  *  A  pronounced  change  in  the  character  of 
the  coast  was  found  beyond  Cape  Washington, 
the  bold,  precipitous  headlands  and  deeply  cut 
fjords  being  succeeded  by  a  low  rolling  foreland, 
suggesting  possible  glaciation  at  some  earlier  pe- 
riod, and  all  along  the  northern  coast  much 
open  water  was  met.  Bear,  musk  oxen,  hare, 
and  lemming  were  killed  in  the  newly  discovered 
country,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat 
for  men  and*  dogs ;  and  a  stray  wolf  was  seen. 
Having  practically  connected  his  work  of  eight 
years  before  with  that  of  1900,  and  completed 
the  determination  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Greenland,  Peary,  on  May  22,  turned  back,  ioV 
lowing  practically  the  line  of  his  outward  march, 
and  on  June  10  arrived  at  Fort  Conger,  having 
been  three  months  in  the  field  without  accident, 


illness,  or  serious  mishap  of  any  kind  to  himself 
or  any  of  his  party. 

**  Peary's  own  estimate  of  his  work  in  1900  is 
given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Bridgman,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

Ck)NOER,  April  4,  1001. 

Mt  Dear  Bridgman  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  the  club  the  results  of  the  work  of  1900. 

First.  The  round  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  Green- 
land archipelago,  the  most  northerly  known  land  In 
the  world  ;  probably  the  most  northerly  land. 

Second.  The  highest  latitude  yet  attained  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  (88*»  50"  north). 

Third.  The  determination  of  the  origin  of  the  so- 
called  " paleocrystic  ice"  (floe  berg),  etc. 

*»  Peary  sends  to  the  club  a  complete  and  de- 
tailed chart  of  his  newly  discovered  coast  and 
other  work,  reserving  until  the  completion  of  his 
work  the  nomenclature  and  its  publication. 

**  Having  eliminated  the  Greenland  archipela- 
go as  a  desirable  route  to  the  Pole,  and  no  fur- 
ther advance  northward  being  possible  until  the 
opening  of  the  season  of  1901,  Peary  decided 
that  his  next  attempt  would  be  from  Cape  Hecla, 
the  northern  port  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  from 
Fort  Conger  as  a  base.  Deciding  thus  to  winter 
at  Conger,  the  autumn  was  spent  in  hunting  and 
obtaining  the  necessary  fresh  meat  for  men  and 
dogs.  So  diligeiltly  was  •  this  work  prosecuted 
that  it  was  not  suspended  on  the  approach  of 
Arctic  night,  and  hunting  parties  were  actually 
in  the  field  during  every  moon  of  the  winter. 
Game,  principally  musk  oxen,  was  found  much 
more  abundant  in  the  Lake  Hazen  country,  thirty 
or  forty  miles  westward  of  Fort  Conger,  than  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  it  proved  more  feasi- 
ble, therefore,  to  subsist  the  dogs  where  the  meat 
was  killed  than  to  pack  it  across  the  country  to 
the  coast.  Snow  igloos  were  built,  and  in  these 
Peary  and  his  hunters  practically  spent  most  of 
the  winter,  the  rations  of  the  liunters  being  sup- 
plemented from  the  supplies  found  at  Conger. 
In  all,'  nearly  200  musk  oxen  were  killed  and 
either  consumed  by  the  expedition  or  packed  for 
its  later  demands. 

THE    SECOND    YEAR's    RECORD. 

* '  Peary,  accompanied,  as  in  the  previous  year, 
by  Hensen  and  five  Eskimos,  left  Conger  April  5, 
1901,  for  the  north  by  the  way  of  Cape  Hecla ; 
but  after  some  ten  days*  march  along  the  ice  both 
the  men  and  dogs  proved  to  be  out  of  condition 
and  unfit  for  the  most  arduous  work  certainly 
ahead  of  them.  Unwilling  to  risk  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  with  an  inadequate  force,  or 
to  imperil  the  lives  of  any  of  his  party,  Peary 
retraced  his  steps  and  returned  in  good  order  and 
without  loss  to  Fort  Conger.  Late  in  April, 
with  his  entire  force,  Peary  retreated  southward 
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to  open,  if  possible,  communication  with  the 
cliib'8  Btearaer  of  1900,  from  which  nothing  had 
been  heard.  Tlie  Windieard,  fast  in  her  winter 
quarters  at  Payer  Harbor,  near  Cape  Sabine,  with 
Mrs.  Peaiy  and  Miss  Peary  on  boai-d,  prisoners 
in  the  ice  for  nearly  eight  months,  was  reached 
May  6,  and  in  her  Peary  made  his  headquarters 
until  the  auxiliary  ship  of  1901  should  arrive. 

"Open  water  came  early  at  Cape  Sabine,  and 
July  3  the  Windward  extricated  herself  from 
the  ice  and,  crossing  to  the  east  side  of  Smith 
Sound,  devoted  July  to  a  successful  hunt  for 
walrus  in  Inglefield  Gulf  to  provide  food  for  na- 
tives and  dogs  during  the  fieldwork  of  1902. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  captured  and 
landed  at  Cape  Sabine,  the  Windward  I'ecroBBJng 
the  sound  to  Etah,  Peary's  headquarters  of 
1899-1900,  where  she  awaited  the  Erik,  which 
arrived  on  August  4,  fourteen  days  from  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton.  After  several  weeks  of  further- 
preparation  at  Etah,  the  Erik  carried  Peary 
across  Smith  Sound  and  landed  him  and  his 
equipment  and  supplies  on  the  south  side  of 
Herachel  Bay,  ten  miles  south  of  Cape  Sabine, 
his  headquartei-8  for  next  winter." 


pride  to  a  medallion  of  the  hero  hung  in  the 
place  of  honor  ;  even  a  drive  with  him  through 
the  streets  of  Stockholm,  where  his  presence  was 
familiar,  was  not  without  embarrassment.  Those 
wlio  knew  Nordenskjold  can  understand  this 
easily.     He  impressed  the  popular  imagination 


hordenskjSld,  the  explorer. 

SOME  interesting  recollections  of  Baron  Nor- 
denskjold, who  died  in  August  last,  are 
contributed  by  an  old  friend  of  the  explorer  to 
tlie  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October.  The 
voyage  of  tlie  Vega,  with  which  Nordenskjold' s 
name  is  associated,  was  indeed,  as  this  writer  re- 
marks, a  good  title  to  fame,  for  it  achieved  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  Old  World  and  the  forc- 
ing of  the  northeast  passage,  attempted  in  vain 
for  three  centuries.  The  Vega's  commander,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  a  daring  explorer  ;  he  was  a 
singularly  interesting  character,  as  his  friend 
shows. 

A    SWEDISH   POPULAR   ^BRO. 

"Nordenskjold,  from  the  day  he  entered 
Sweden,  banished  from  his  native  Finland  by 
the  Russian  Government  for  an  over -pointed 
after-dinner  speech  whicli  he  declined  to  with- 
draw to  the  day  when  he  died  full  of  he 
from  all  nations,  was  ever  a  hero  of  the  ■" 
the  one  man  whose  features  and  fame  were 
known  in  every  village  of  the  land.  Fifteen 
years  after  the  return  of  the  Vega  I  crossed 
Sweden  in  his  company.  The  lake  steamer  on 
which  we  set  toot  was  speedily  dressed  with  flags 
from  stem  to  stern  :  aa  we  paced  the  railway 
platform  folk  turned  to  point  him  out  to  their 
children  ;  an  apothecary  into  whose  shop  we 
stepped  drew  us  into  his  parlor  to  point  with 


like  some  grand,  mysterious  figure  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Karely  did  man  so  combine  the  profound 
research  of  the  student  with  the  decisive  energy 
of  the  geographical  explorer,  the  remote  and 
even  fantastic  speculations  of  the  philosopher 
with  the  business-like  ability  of  a  prudent  organ- 
izer, the  absent-minded  reverie  and  complete  ab- 
sorption of  the  recluse  with  the  wide  sympathies 
and  practical  readiness  of  a  liberal  politician. 
These  broad  outlines  of  his  character  were  ob- 
vious to  all,  and  manifest  too  in  his  outer  per- 
son. The  deep-set,  far  away  eyes  and  the  fur- 
rowed forehead  above  t)ie  shaggy  eyebrows  pro- 
claimed him  a  seer  of  visions  and  a  diver  into 
nature's  secrets,  while  the  hard  lines  of  the 
mouth  and  prominent  underlip  told  of  an  obsti- 
nate patience  joined  to  a  fiery  Viking  temper  ; 
the  bowed  shoulders  of  the  bookworm,  voracious 
of  fusty  manuscripts  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a 
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library,  were  belied  by  the  firm,  elastic  tread  of 
the  sailor  and  mountaineer. 

roKETHOOOHT   JOINED    WITH   IMAOINATION. 

"The  things  he  did  and  the  things  he  said 
were  striking  in  themselves,  but  they  were  the 
outcome  of  his  yet  more  striking  personality. 
People  talked  of  Nordenakj Old's  luck.  He  had 
the  luck  of  all  wbo  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
plans  deep,  who  make  every  preparation  sug- 
gested by  learning  and  experience,  who  know 
how  to  watt  for  the  Stting  moment,  and  wbo 
have  the  boldness  to  go  ahead  unswervingly 
when  the  opening  appears.  It  was  the  exhaust- 
ive detail  of  his  plans  for  the  northeast  passage 
that  awoke  the  admiration  and  gained  the  sup- 
port of  king  and  people  j  it  was  by  forethought, 
and  not  only  by  daring,  that  he  brought  the 
Vega  and  her  consorts  from  ocean  to  ocean,  un- 
scathed and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  It 
was  by  readiness  and  prompt  decision  that  he 
Bteered  the  Sofia  to  what,  but  for  the  English- 
man, Parry,  had  then  been  the  farthest  north, 
and  that  on  another  voyage  he  burst  the  icy  bar- 
rier of  southeastern  Greenland,  which  had  defied 
assault  for  three  hundred  years. 

"These  expeditions  to  Greenland  were  in- 
spired largely  by  his  desire  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Osterby,  the  settlement  of  the 
Norsemen,  an  inspiration  as  much  sentimental 
as  scientihc.  On  the  other  hand,  his  early  voy- 
ages to  Siberian  waters,  though  not  unfruitful  of 
scientific  results,  were  as  grossly  commercial  as 
those  of  his  fellow -pioneers.  Captains  C&rlsen 
and  "Wiggins.  But  mere  trade  would  not  have 
taken  NordenskjGld  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yennia- 
sei,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  night-watches 
there  ever  loomed  before  him  the  shadow  of 
Tchelyuskin,  the  cape  that  he  would  be  the  first 
to  double." 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ANARCHY. 

THE  tragedy  at  Buffalo  hi 
students  of  modern  social  condii 
parison  between  the  present  anarchist  propaganda 
and  the  Russian  Nihilist  movement  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Such  a  comparison  is  instituted  in  an 
article  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  to 
the  Korth  American  Revivw  for  October.  In  the 
course  of  this  article  Mr.  Johnston  shows  that  a 
main  difference  between  the  Russian  Nihilism  of 
the  early  'SO's  and  the  present  spread  of  anarchy 
lies  in  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Russian 
leaders,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  apparent  ignorance 
and  mental  weakness  of  many  of  tlie  more  con- 
spicuous representatives  of  present-day  anarchy. 
The  anarchists,  as  Mr.  Johnston  points  out,  seem 
to  be  without  any  such  organized  system  ot  cor- 


respondence and  communication  as  the  Nihilists 

had ;  but  the  very  fact  that  the  outbreaks  of 
anarchy  are  sporadic,  in  many  different  countries, 
under  diverse  forms  of  government,  "points  to 
co!iditions  far  more  serious  and  dangerous  than 
the  successful  propaganda  of  a  few  masterful 
spirits." 

In    concluding   his    discussion    Mr.    Johnston 


"  The  thought  that  human  wrong  can  be  righted 
by  new  wrong,  that  violence  and  oppression  are 
cures  for  social  ills,  is  anarchy  itself,  whether  it 
be  embodied  in  some  hunted  fugitive  of  justice, 
or  in  the  person  of  one  sworn  to  administer  justice. 
Hatred  ceases  not  by  hatred .     Hatred  ceases  only 


ANAHCHiSH.— From  Fischltlto. 

by  love.  On  whom  is  it  most  incumbent  to  re- 
member this— on  the  unprivileged  alien,  son  of  a 
race  forages  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  or  on 
those  who  have  every  gift  of  prosperity  and  cul- 
ture, on  whom  fortune  seems  to  have  poured 
forth  all  her  treasures  ?  The  really  gloomy  and 
formidable  fact  called  forth  by  the  recent  anarch- 
ist outbreaks  is  not  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
ideas  amongst  the  masses,  but  the  spirit  of  an- 
archy amongst  those  who  have  every  privilege, 
their  appeal  to  violence  as  the  cure  for  violence, 
their  cry  for  vengeance,  for  cruel  and  exemplary 
punishments  of  those  who  already  have  suffered 
much.  What  is  the  difference  in  spirit  between 
these  three — the  anarchist  who  thinks  the  dagger 
and  the  bullet  will  right  human  wrongs,  the  pros- 
perous person  who  cries  out  for  vengeance  and 
violent  death  as  the  cure  for  anarchy,  and  the  citi- 
zen who  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and 
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lynches  Bome  ne^cro  guilty  or  suspected  of  assanlt, 
torturing  him  with  a  fiendish  cruelty  which  no 
anarchist  has  ever  been  guilty  of  ?  Is  not  tlie 
same  spirit  present  in  all  three  ? 

"While  the  horrible  anarchy  of  Degro'burn- 
itig  remains  as  a  stain  upon  Che  Unit«d  States  we 
would  do  well  to  speak  less  of  anarchists  brouc;ht 
here  from  the  older  countries  across  the  seas.  The 
methods  of  these  are  merciful  compared  with  the 
fiendish  cruelty  of  the  stake  thus  frightfully  re- 
vived in  our  own  daye  ;  while  the  claim  that  the 
individual  may  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
and  inflict  the  death  penalty  without  the  law  makes 
anarchisls  of  both  lyncher  and  assassin  alike. 
If  cruelty  and  violence  be  resorted  to  as  the  cure 
for  anarchy,  we  shall  have  instead  of  the  hoped- 
for  cure  a  fresh  crop  ot  violence  and  cruelty, 
fresh  outbreaks  more  frequent  and  more  wide^ 
spread. 

Practical  Me 


Several  specific  lines  ot  policy  for  the  protec- 
tion o/  American  institutions  against  this  new 
menace  from  Europe  are  discussed  in  Ounton'g 
Magazine  tor  October.     The  editor  says  : 

"The  problem  is  more  serious  for  us  than  for 
any  other  nation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  United 
States  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  asylum  for 
anarchistic  propagandists  driven  from  Europe  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  our  Constitution  will  not  let 
us  use  the  radically  drastic  measures  so  easily 
available  in  a  monarchy.  Anarchy  is  bred 
under  despotic  conditions  utterly  unlike  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  this  country,  but  when  the 
anarchist  arrives  here  and  sees  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment still  in  evidence,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  difference  in  its  character  and  operation 
from  that  he  left  behind,  he  takes  advantage  of 
the  freer  environment  to  strike  the  blows  he 
sought  to  strike  at  home.  Because  of  his  em- 
bittering experience  under  one  type  of  govern 
ment  and  ignorance  of  our  own,  our  very  free 
dora  from  despotic  restrictions  places  us  at  his 
mercy.  Therefore,  in  liis  case,  we  cannot  rely 
on  the  broad,  general  safeguards  wliicli  are  ample 
to  secure  law  and  order  with  those  brought  up 
under  our  own  institutions  and  conditions. 
Special  measures  become  absolutely  essential  to 
meet  the  special  danger." 


T!ie  enactment  of  a  rigid  and  comprehensive 
immigration  law  is  proposed,  with  a  threefold 
object :  "  Firet,  to  exclude  absolutely  all  persons 
who  are  known  as  believers  in  anarchistic  prin- 
ciples or  members  of  anarchistic  societies  ;  this 
provision  would  not,  of  course,  be  infallible,  but 
it  would  serve  at  least  as  a  sieve  and  intercept 
the  majority  of  the  worst  type  of  anarchists  seek- 


ing asylum  in  this  country.  To  enforce  this 
would  require  a  more  extensive 'secret  service  in 
connection  with  our  consular  posts  in  foreign 
countries,  and  a  more  rigid  system  of  examina- 
tion at  our  immigration  ports.  It  ought  not  to 
be  nearly  so  difficult  to  do  this  as  to  thwart  spies 
ling  from  an  enemy  in  time  o( 
I'he  anarchist's  hand  is  against  all  gov- 
d  he  should  be  classed  as  a  public 
enemy  and  excluded  for  the  same  kind  of  reasons 
that  the  spy  is  watched  for  and  captured.  Much 
can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  must  be  ;  it 
is  futile  to  pass  repressive  measures  against  an- 
archists already  here  while  doing  nothing  to  stop 
the  constant  incoming  of  fresh  recruits. 

"The  second  object  of  a  rigid  immigration 
law  should  be  to  secure,  by  a  careful  and  not 
merely  perfunctory  educational  test,  at  least  some 
intelligent  capacity  to  appreciate  American  insti- 
tutions and  act  sanely  as  American  citizens.  It 
is  very  true  that  this  alone  probably  would  not 
keep  out  a  single  anarchist ;  they  are  usually 
men  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  sometimes 
high  education  ;  but  it  would  do  what  is  almost 
equally  important — tend   to    reduce    the    back- 


"  Let  the  laws  be  strengthened  for  the  actmil  offender  et> 
that  his  panJabment  HhtiU  CoLlow  fast  apon  the  olTeiiBi?.  Let 
Inwa  be  pHBsed  which  sbnIliDHkB  It  L-ertstn  thiit  free  speech 
and  a  free  presB  do  not  authorize  an  aocesBoral  connection 
with  murder.  Let  there  be  UwH  whl<-h  Hhnll  specially  pro- 
tect those  In  authority— executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
—tor  these  are  the  nerves  <if  the  body  politic.  Let  Immigra- 
tion be  kept  within  buunds,  and  let  there  be  b  quarantine 
against  moral  as  well  as  physical  disease."— Gbobob  B, 
Pkck,  at  Memorial  Session  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
A]ipeAls.—  From  the  Retord-Heratd  (Chicago). 
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ground  of  ignorance  in  which  envy,  passion,  sus- 
picion, and  hatred  of  authority  are  born,  and  out 
of  which  anarchistic  sentiment  most  naturally 
springs. 

**  The  third  point  of  an  immigration  law  should 
be  an  adequate  economic  test — proper  proof  of 
personal  capacity  to  earn  an  American  living, 
and  the  possession  of  a  stated  sum  of  money, 
enough  to  insure  a  decent  start  under  American 
conditions.  This  would  serve  a  purpose  some- 
what like  the  educational  test,  in  insuring  a 
higher  general  standard  of  immigration,  but  it 
would  also  give  two  other  results  even  more  im- 
portant :  first,  it  would  practically  stop  the  influx 
of  cheap  labor  competition,  which  gives  rise  to 
80  much  of  bitterness  in  American  industrial  life  ; 
second,  it  would  help  dry  up  the  springs  of  the 
pestilential  social  conditions  in  our  great  cities, 
where  anarchistic  organizations  flourish,  and  to 
which  the  anarchist  haranguers  and  agents  con- 
stantly point  as  proofs  of  the  tyranny  of  govern- 
ment. Both  the  educational  and  economic  tests 
in  a  new  immigration  law  should  be  designed  to 
protect  and  elevate  the  general  social  background, 
and  thus  aid  in  destroying  anarchism  by  inexo- 
rably closing  in  on  its  field  of  opportunity.'* 


MODERN  MURDER  TRIALS  AND  THE 
NEWSPAPERS. 

IN  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Grinnell  discusses  with  an  open  and 
impartial  mind  the  institution  of  murder-trial 
reports  in  the  newspapers.  He  thinks  that  the 
habit  of  voluminous  reports  of  celebrated  cases 
is  not  increasing,  as  seems  to  be  the  opinion,  and 
that  the  space  occupied  by  murder- trial  matter 
is  decidedly  less  now  than  it  was  a  tew  years 
ago.  He  admits  that  with  the  best  intentions  a 
skillful  reporter  may  give  a  very  wrong  idea  of 
the  actual  happenings  of  the  court  room.  This 
comes  most  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  reporter 
must  make  his  account  as  interesting  and  excit- 
ing to  the  casual  reader  as  possible,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  achieve  this  a  heated  discussion  be- 
tween counsel  or  some  picturesque  but  wholly 
incidental  incident  will  often  be  dwelt  on  in  the 
newspaper  reports,  while  the  serious  and  labored 
argument  will  be  slighted.  Thus  the  public  gets 
rather  a  flippant  idea  of  the  actual  course  of  the 
murder  trial  from  reading  the  average  enterpris- 
ing newspaper's  account  of  it. 

THE    PRESS    REPORTS    A    NECESSARY    EVIL. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  Mr.  Grinnell 
thinks  the  newspaper  reporter  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
useful  adjunct  to  a  murder  trial,  no  matter  if 


a  vulgar*  taste  for  the  details  of  such  matters  is 
cultivated  by  the  descriptions  which  appear  in 
the  press.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  the  late  Foe- 
burgh  trial,  while  there  would  seem  to  be  no  use 
of  publishing  the  details  judged  by  the  outcome, 
he  thinks  that  since  the  arrest  and  indictment 
and  trial  of  necessity  were  public,  it  was  better 
that  the  whole  matter  was  published  and  thus 
disposed  of.  He  points  out  that  when  the  trial 
was  over  the  defendant  got  at  least  even  with 
the  police  in  his  published  letter. 

THE    VALUE    OF    PUBLICITY. 

*  *  The  general  answer  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  use  of  such  publicity  ?  is  that  much  of  it 
is  of  no  use  and  does  harm,  but  that  much  of  it 
is  of  use  even  when  it  does  harm,  because  most 
persons  need  to  be  watched  in  some  things,  and 
the  evils  of  the  watching  have  to  be  endured  for 
the  sake  of  the  good.  We  cannot  have  public 
courts  of  justice,  and  a  free  press,  and  the 
prompt  reports  that  help  us  to  save  ourselves 
and  our  friends  from  dangerous  persons,  with- 
out occasional  sad  libels  and  tragic  injustice. 
They  are  the  costly  price  of  a  knowledge  of  even 
a  little  of  the  actual  wickedness  that  daily  seeks 
to  destroy  civilization,  as  agony  and  death  are 
the  price  of  electric  conveniences  that  make  a 
short  life  fuller. 

<  <  The  raw  material  of  civilization  can  never  be 
excluded  from  it.  The  law  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  mining  rights  of  the  millionaires  is  based 
upon  the  rules  made  in  California  by  rough 
miners  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  with  pistols  in  their 
belts.  The  newspapers,  with  all  their  faults,  are 
among  the  most  constant  aids  to  the  vigilance 
which  is  the  price  of  the  liberty  that  is  protected 
by  the  courts.  Who  believes  that  the  police,  the 
prosecuting  officers,  or  the  judges  would  enforce 
the  laws  and  respect  private  persons  as  well  as 
they  do  now  if  the  eye  of  the  reporter  and  the 
pen  of  the  editor  were  not  at  the  daily  service 
of  every  voter  ?  The  occasional  pettifogging  of 
attorneys  is  a  necessary  evil,  incidentiJ  to  the 
conservative  power  by  which  the  legal  profes- 
sion upholds  and  tests  the  law  as  it  exists,  and 
exercisesa  foresight  gained  from  history  and  in- 
formed by  present  business.  Yet  sharp  prac- 
tice is  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  that  it  will  be 
reported. 

FREEDOM    OF    SPEECH. 

<*In  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
there  was  not  a  word  in  the  Gazettt  about  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  who  had 
dared  to  tell  the  king  that  he  was  not  above  the 
Constitution.     It  is  better  to  tolerate  the  worst 
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newspaper  in  the  United  States  than  to  liave  a 
censorship  of  the  press.  We  have  to  take  some 
risks,  and  our  people  prefer  the  risks  of  freedom 
of  speech.  They  who  abuse  it  by  foolish  decla- 
rations lose  much  of  what  influence  they  have  by 
the  indifference  or  ridicule  with  which  our  people 
are  accustomed  to  treat  absurdities ;  and  those 
who  publish  criminal  suggestions  are  more  eas- 
ily watched  and  caught  in  their  earlier  career 
tlian  they  would  be  if  our  government  required 
them  to  be  more  secret.  Indeed,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  not  know  how  to  do  with- 
out freedom  of  speech.  The  repressive  policies 
of  other  governments,  judged  by  their  effects, 
are  not  alluring. '' 


a 


HARK  TWAIN  ON  TAMMANY  RULE. 

EDMUND  BURKE  on  Croker  and  Tam- 
many "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  North  American  Review  for  November 
by  Mark  Twain,  the  reference  being  to  the  famous 
speech  of  Burke  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  first  governor-general  of  India. 

Following  is  the  parallelism  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
Clemens  : 

'*  Great  Britain  had  a  Tammany  and  a  Croker 
a  good  while  ago.  This  Tammany  was  in  India, 
and  it  began  its  career  with  the  spread  of  the 
English  dominion  after  the  battle  of  Plassey.  Its 
first  boss  was  Clive,  a  suflSciently  crooked  person 
sometimes,  but  straight  as  a  yardstick  when  com- 
pared with  the  corkscrew  crookedness  of  the 
second  boss,  Warren  Hastings.  That  ol3-time 
Tammany  was  the  India  Company's  government, 
and  had  its  headquarters  at  Calcutta.  Ostensibly 
it  consisted  of  a  Great  Council  of  four  persons, 
of  whom  one  was  the  former  governor-general, 
Warren  Hastings ;  really  it  consisted  of  one 
pei-son — Warren  Hastings — for  by  usurpation  he 
concentrated  all  authority  in  himself  and  gov- 
erned the  country  like  an  autocrat. 

TAMMANT    GOVERNMENT   A    BRITISH    INVENTION. 

"  Now,  then,  let  the  supreme  masters  of  British 
India,  the  giant  corporation  of  the  India  Com- 
pany in  London,  stand  for  the  voters  of  the  city 
of  New  York  ;  let  the  Great  Council  of  Calcutta 
stand  for  Tammany  ;  let  the  corrupt  and  money- 
grubbing  great  hive  of  serfs  which  served  under 
the  Indian  Tammany's  rod  stand  for  the  New 
York  Tammany's  serfs  ;  let  Warren  Hastings 
stand  for  Richard  Croker,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  parallel  is  exact  and  complete.  And  so,  let 
us  be  properly  grateful  and  thank  God  and  our 
good  luck  that  we  didn't  invent  Tammany  1 

*<  No,  it  is  English.  We  are  always  imitating 
England  ;  sometimes  to  our  advantage,  oftenest 
the  other  way.     And  if  we  can't  find  something 


recent  to  imitate  we  are  willing  to  go  back  a 
hundred  years  to  hunt  for  a  chance. 

**  The  Calcutta  Tammany — like  our  own  Tam- 
many— had  but  one  principle,  one  policy,  one 
moving  spring  of  action — avarice,  money- lust. 
So  that  it  got  money  it  cared  not  a  rap  about  the 
means  and  the  methods.  It  was  always  ready  to 
lie,  forge,  betray,  steal,  swindle,  cheat,  rob ; 
and  no  promise,  no  engagement,  no  contract,  no 
treaty  made  by  its  Boss  was  worth  the  paper  it 
was  written  on  or  the  polluted  breath  that  uttered 
it.  Is  the  parallel  still  exact  ?  It  seems  to  me 
to  bo  twins. 

"  But  there  the  parallel  stops.  Further  it 
cannot  go.  Beyond  that  line  our  Boss  and  War- 
ren Hastings  are  no  longer  kin.  Beyond  the 
stated  line  we  will  not  insult  Mr.  Croker  by 
bracketing  his  name  with  the  unspeakable  name 
of  Warren  Hastings." 

MONOPOLY    THE    FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLE. 

As  Burke  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  whole  East  Indian  system  under 
Hastings  was  monopoly,  so  Mark  Twain  asserts 
that  Tammany's  fundamental  principle  is  monop- 
oly— monopoly  of  office,  *  *  monopoly  of  the  pub- 
lic feed-trough,"  monopoly  of  the  blackmail  de- 
rivable from  protected  law- breaking. 

The  article  concludes  with  this  paraphrase  of 
Burke's  impeachment  of  Hastings  : 

**  I  impeach  Richard  Croker  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

* '  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
whose  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

<<  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
of  America,  whose  national  character  he  has  dis- 
honored. 

<*  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of 
those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  he  has  vio- 
lated. 

'*  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and 
oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  sit- 
uation and  condition  of  life." 


THE  STRENGTH  AND  THE  WEAKNESS  OF 

TAMMANY. 

THOSE  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  New  York  City  politics  often  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  Tammany  Hall  is  a 
purely  political  organization — a  faction  of  one  of 
the  great  national  parlies.  It  has  long  been  well 
understood,  however,  by  Tammany's  most  expe- 
rienced opponents  that  party  regularity  is  only 
one  of  the  elements  of  Tammany's  power.  Per- 
haps *<the  cohesive  force  of  public  plunder"  is 
the  element  of  strength  on  which  the  leaders 
place  their  chief  reliance,  but  how  are  the  rank 
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and  file  recruited  from  year  to  year  and  held  in 
line  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  is  attempted 
by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Hawley  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  October. 

The  mass  of  Tammany's  membership,  says 
Mr.  Hawley,  know  little,  and  care  less,  about 
national  questions  that  are  designated  as  cam- 
paign issues.  *  *  Tammany  is  essentially  a  close 
corporation  held  together  by  a  carefully  adjusted 
community  of  selfish  interests."  Under  the 
creed  of  self-interest,  Tammany  combines  race 
and  religious  prejudice. 

"Of  the  thirty-five  district  leaders  of  Tam- 
many, the  men  who  compose  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  decree  its  policy,  an  average  of  thirty 
are  Irish  Catholics.  The  others  are  Germans 
and  Jews.  These  three  elements  of  the  com- 
munity supply  the  working  membership  of  the 
organization,  with  the  Irish  dominant  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  The  real  voting  strength  of 
Tammany  lies  in  the  channels  of  social  and  re- 
ligious sentiment  that  are  the  basis  of  collective 
gratitude  and  individual  self-interest.  The  asso- 
ciation is  organized  and  in  business  at  all  times. 
It  brings  the  lower  strata  of  society  into  harm- 
less and  harmonious  good-fellowship  at  free 
entertainments,  and  knows  neither  creed  nor  clan 
in  the  distribution  of  its  charities  and  non-polit- 
ical favors. 

' '  In  brief,  Tammany  relies  for  much  of  its 
voting  and  moral  strength  upon  three  elements 
of  human  nature — gratitude,  avarice,  and  religious 
sentiment.  Those  who  have  accepted  its  charity 
and  kindly  favors  feel  grateful  ;  those  who  have 
learned  its  methods  are  hopeful  of  material  re- 
ward, if  they  serve  it ;  and  the  creeds  it  sustains 
are  tolerant  of  its  misdeeds.  It  keeps  city  gov- 
ernment down  to  the  level  and  the  understanding 
of  the  majority,  hiding  the  weakness  and  subter- 
fuge of  such  methods  under  banners  of  alleged 
protection  of  the  rights  of  tlie  masses." 


**FOR    ITS    OWN    POCKET   ALL    THE    TIME. 


ti 


'  *  This  system  that  so  easily  blends  and  binds 
into  one  harmonious  whole  all  the  antagonistic 
elements  of  races,  religions,  social  conditions,  and 
political  theories  is  not  vicious  and  corrupt  for 
the  mere  love  of  sinning.  It  will  protect  vice  or 
promote  morality  with  equal  energy  and  success, 
if  the  cash  consideration  is  the  same.  Tammany 
has  no  higher  aim,  in  fact  no  cause  for  existence, 
except  to  make  money  for  those  who  compose 
and  control  the  organization.  The  control  of  the 
city  government  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end. 
Power  provides  opportunity.  Therefore,  Tam 
many  purchases  power  with  the  favors  of  politics. 
It  aids  and  abets  crime  because  criminals  can  be 
made  to  pay  for  assistance  in  cash  and  can  then 


be  frightened  into  silence.  It  fawns  upon  the 
rich  and  powerful  when  proffering  the  favors  that 
will  buy  their  aid  or  indifference,  and  crushes  the 
weak  and  poor  when  they  cease  to  yield  revenue." 

Tammany  counis  on  the  greed  of  the  rich,  as 
well  as  on  the  ignorance  and  avarice  of  the  poor, 
to  perpetuate  its  power,  but  Tammany's  leaders 
know  where  the  voting  strength  of  the  city  is. 
The  tenement  outvotes  the  mansion  as  ten  to  one. 

**  The  system  draws  an  arbitrary  line  through 
the  registered  voters  of  the  city.  On  one  side 
of  that  line  it  places  the  criminals,  the  vicious, 
the  unscrupulous,  the  poor,  the  partially  edu- 
cated, and  the  ignorant.  On  the  other  side  are 
placed  the  men  of  property,  education,  and  re- 
finement, and  those  willing  to  barter  money  or 
influence  for  special  favors  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. The  divisions  may  be  classified  as  the 
taxpayera  and  the  non- taxpayers.  The  latter 
outnumber  the  substantial  citizens  ten  to  one, 
and  from  the  larger  division  comes  the  votes 
that  keep  Tammany  in  power.  Seven -tenths  of 
the  men  on  one  side  of  the  line  are  constantly 
seeking  office,  city  employment,  political  prefer- 
ence, protection  for  vice  and  crime,  or  some  ma- 
terial favor  from  the  ruling  power  that  will  give 
them  advantage  over  competition  in  business  or 
professional  work.  Tammany  strives  to  favor 
the  multitudes  ;  therefore,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tone  of  local  government  is  kept  down  to 
the  level  of  the  masses. 

Tammany's  trading  capital. 

<  *  Good  breeding  and  education  do  not  always 
constitute  absolute  disqualification  for  holding 
oflBce  under  Tammany,  but  there  is  one  require- 
ment that  is  essential — the  applicant  must  be 
worth  something  to  the  organization  in  money, 
votes  or  influence.  He  must  pay  a  fixed  sum  in 
cash  for  the  nomination  or  appointment,  must  be 
able  to  deliver  on  election  day  a  certain. number 
of  votes  of  relatives  or  friends,  or  through  his 
social,  church  or  society  connection  he  must  be 
able  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  influence  that 
will  be  useful  in  time  of  need.  This  system  of 
election,  appointment,  and  advancement  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter.  Governing  a  city  is  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  according  to  the  Tammany  creed. 
The  voters  deliver  the  offices  and  all  the  power 
of  administration  into  the  hands  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Those  offices  and  the  power  to  protect  and 
to  punish  are  for  the  time  being  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  Tammany,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  is  the  commerce  of  politics,  and  those 
vho  follow  the  trade  must  tnrive.  There  are 
men  in  Tammany  whose  personal  honesty  outside 
of  politics  has  never  been  questioned.  If  their 
moral  sense  is  blunted,  it  is  because  of  the  false 
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teaching  of  a  criminal  system.  They  can  grant 
favors.  What  is  the  wrong,  they  ask,  of  accept- 
ing favors  in  rfeturn  ?  The  bill  goes  to  the  tax- 
payers in  the  end." 


THE   ''tiger's 


»» 


WORST    ENEMY   GENERAL    INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Hawley  says  : 
*  *  The  weakness  of  Tammany,  like  its  strength, 
lies  in  the  unchangeable  characteristics  of  human 
nature.  Its  chief  bond  of  cohesion  is  human 
selfishness  or  greed,  and  no  other  tie  is  so  easily 
broken.  It  is  never  disinterested  ;  never  grate- 
ful. When  the  units  of  its  strength  weaken  they 
are  cast  out.  It  is  loyal  to  no  leader,  faithful  to 
no  man,  beyond  the  stage  of  intense  self  interest. 
Its  party  loyalty  is  a  pretense ;  its  devotion  to 
principles  a  sham. 

**  Three- fourths  of  the  votes  that  sustain  Tam- 
many are  the  ballots  of  real  or  imaginary  self- 
interest,  the  votes  of  men  who  have  received  or 
expect  material  reward  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  other  fourth  are  contributed  by  men  who  are 
sentimentally  attached  to  the  party  creed  and 
name  under  which  Tammany  masquerades.  A 
growth  of  intelligent  citizenship  to  the  stage  that 
will  enable  the  masses  to  realize  that  their  ma- 
terial interests  will  be  best  served  by  better  city 
government  will  defeat  Tammany  and  destroy  it. 
The  system  has  nothing  to  offer  beyond  the  tran- 
sient rewards  of  debased  politics.  It  is  a  fungus 
growth  on  imperfect  social  and  political  condi- 
tions that  will  decay  and  die  in  the  light  of  uni- 
versal intelligence." 

WILL  EUROPE  FIGHT  US  FOR  SOUTH 

AMERICA  ? 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks,  a  young  English  journalist, 
writes  the  opening  article,  under  the  title  *  *  Eu- 
rope and  America."  Mr.  Brooks  protests  that 
he  does  not  write  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  would  like  to  fight  the  United  States  for 
the  right  of  entrance  into  South  America,  but 
as  an  Englishman  who  has  learned  to  know  and 
like  this  country.  Furthermore,  he  contends 
that  England  is  not  only  without  the  temptation 
to  take  aggressive  measures  on  account  of  the 
upholding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  he  thinks 
his  own  country  has  its  best  interests  rather  with 
the  upholding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that 
England  would  be  best  pleased,  on  the  whole,  to 
see  us  prevent  any  European  colonizing  schemes 
in  South  America. 

ANTI-AHERIGAN    FEELING    IN    EUROPE. 

However,  he  thinks  Americans  greatly  under- 
estimate the  feeing  in  Cpntinental  Europe  ov^r 


what  is  styled  our  dog-in- the- manger  policy,  and 
he  thinks  we  still  more  greatly  underestimate 
the  chances  of  actual  conflict  with  Europe  when 
the  Old  World  feels  a  definite  necessity  of  finding 
an  outlet  in  South  America  for  her  emigrants. 
He  thinks  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
the  past  few  years,  especially  since  the  Spanish 
war,  in  the  attitude  of  Continental  Europe  toward 
America,  and  that  there  would  be  no  disposition 
for  Germany  and  the  Latin  countries  to  assume 
what  Mr.  Brooks  considers  the  placable  mood  of 
England  when  the  United  States  construes  firmly 
and  liberally  the  tenets  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Europe's  eyes  on  south  America. 

«*What  is  South  America?  It  is  something 
more  than  a  *land  of  revolutions.'  It  is  the  only 
part  of  the  world's  surface  that  has  escaped  the 
modern  rage  for  colonization.  It  is  the  last  and 
most  tempting  field  for  the  reception  of  over- 
crowded Europe,  colossal,  sparsely  populated, 
much  of  it  almost  unexplored,  inhabitable  by 
Caucasians,  its  interior  easily  accessible  by  water, 
its  soil  of  seemingly  exhaustless  fertility,  its  min- 
eral wealth  barely  tapped.  And  this  magnificent 
domain  is  at  present  divided  among  a  congerie  of 
pseudo- republics,  the  best  of  them  unstable,  the 
prey  of  military  adventurers,  as  turbulent  in  spirit 
as  they  are  crooked  in  finance.  What  a  prize  to 
dangle  before  a  world  whose  ceaseless  endeavor 
it  is  to  lower  the  social  pressure  by  emigration, 
and  secure  for  her  workers  easy  access  to  exclu- 
sive markets  I  One  has  to  realize  what  Europe 
would  give  to  have  South  America  as  defense- 
less as  Africa  before  one  can  gauge  the  spirit  in 
which  it  views  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  Europe 
that  edict  is  the  most  domineering  mandate  issued 
to  the  world  since  the  days  of  imperial  Rome. 
It  is  an  abridgment  of  her  natural  rights,  en- 
forced, as  she  regards  the  matter,  simply  in  tlie 
interests  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  The  United 
States  will  neither  take  South  America  for  her- 
self nor  let  any  one  else  take  it.  She  does  not 
colonize  the  country  with  her  own  people  ;  she 
has  no  trade  with  it  worth  mentioning  ;  she  ad- 
mits no  responsibility  for  the  outrages,  disorders, 
and  financial  freakishness  of  her  proteges.  But 
she  insists  that  South  America  is  within  her 
sphere  of  influence  ;  that  such  European  holdings 
as  exist  there  shall  neither  be  extended  nor  trans- 
ferred ;  that  immigrants  wlio  settle  on  its  soil 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  leave  their  flag  be- 
hind them  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  trouble  be- 
tween a  European  government  and  one  of  the 
half-breed  republics  under  her  patronage,  satis- 
faction must  be  sought,  if  at  all,  in  a  mere  finan- 
cial indemnity — never  in  the  seizure  and  reten- 
tion of  South  American  territory. 
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WILL  EUROPE    '*  STAND    FOR  " 

DOCTRINE  ? 


THE    MONROE 


"  Do  Americans  seriously  believe  that  Europe 
will  lie  passive  forever  under  such  an  edict  ? 
Any  one  who  has  looked  into  the  bloody  and 
tangled  history  of  South  America,  and  kept  an 
eye  on  the  steady  stream  of  European  immigra- 
tion into  Brazil  and  Argentina,  can  imagine  at 
least  a  score  of  incidents,  any  one  of  which  would 
bring  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  a  decisive  test. 
Put  on  one  side  the  implacable  loyalty  of  Ameri- 
cans to  their  famous  policy,  and  on  the  other  the 
congested  state  of  Europe,  which  would  make 
expansion  a  necessity  even  if  it  were  not  all  the 
fashion,  the  military  spirit  of  the  Continent  which 
will  never  show  England's  compliance  to  Ameri- 
can wishes,  the  extraordinary  inducements  to 
colonization  offered  by  South  America,  and  the 
spirit  of  revolutionary  turbulence  that  broods 
over  the  country  from  Patagonia  to  Panama — 
and  one  has  a  situation  which  it  will  take  a 
miracle  to  preserve  intact  for  another  fifty  years." 


GERMAN  ASPIRATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  WRITER,  signing  himself  **  Ignotus, "  con- 
tributes to  the  National  Review  an  article 
on  the  future  of  South  America,  which  will  be 
read  with  considerable  interest  in  the  United 
States.  * '  Ignotus  "  discusses  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  armed  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  comes  to  a  very  de- 
cided conclusion  that  there  is  indeed  very  much 
need  for  it  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  really  to 
be  enforced. 

He  quotes  a  statement  by  Professor  Reinsch 
that  the  Russo- German  agreement  concerning 
China  contains  a  secret  clause  referring  to  South 
America,  by  which  Russia  promises  to  allow 
Germany  a  completely  free  hand  in  following  her 
own  interests  in  developing  the  natural  resources 
of  the  South  American  Continent. 

GERMANY   AND    ITALY    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

There  is  more  weight  in  what  he  says  when  he 
points  to  the  immense  influx  of  Italian  immigrants 
into  South  America.  Italy  is  pouring  out  280,- 
000  emigrants  every  year.  German  emigration 
has  died  off  of  late,  and  does  not  exceed  75,000 
a  year.  But  it  is  likely  to  increase  very  rapidly 
in  the  near  future,  and  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  this  overflow  of  the  Old  World  will  find  its 
way  to  South  America.  To  this,  of  course,  the 
United  States  would  not  object,  so  long  as  the 
immigrants  became  loyal  citizens  of  the  South 
American  republics.     But,  as  <*  Ignotus"  points 


out,  any  South  American  republic  in  which  a 
million  German  settlers  found  themselves  might 
very  speedily  cease  to  be  South  American  and 
become  a  German  state,  which  might  throw  itself 
into  the  arms  of  the  German  Empire. 

-       A   GERMAN   STATE    IN    EMBRYO. 

Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  we  shall 
have  something  very  much  resembling  the  South 
African  <<Outlander"  problem  in  more  than 
one  South  American  state.  The  Spanish- Ameri- 
cans, say  of  Venezuela,  are  not  by  any  means 
as  tough  as  the  Boers,  and  if  there  were  a  million 
Germans  in  Venezuela  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  dominate  the  country.  To  this  the 
advocates  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  make  no 
objection  so  long  as  the  German  rulers  of  Vene- 
zuela maintained  the  state  under  the  republican 
flag.  But  who  can  say,  in  view  of  the  strong 
tendency  of  men  of  every  race  to  rally  round  a 
common  center,  how  long  would  it  be  before 
Greater  Germany  in  South  America  would  ally 
itself  with  the  Fatherland.  '*  Ignotus"  thinks 
that  nothing  could  prevent  them,  unless  the  United 
States  prepared  to  wage  a  great  war  not  only  with 
Germany  and  Italy,  but — what  would  be  much 
more  serious — with  the  immense  German  and 
Italian  communities  which  would  by  that  time 
have  sprung  up  in  South  America.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  follow  his  argument. 

OPENINGS    FOR    COLONIZATION. 

He  says  that  the  population  of  South  America 
is  less  than  six  per  square  mile.  There  are  prob- 
ably not  more  than  40,000,000  people  on  the 
whole  continent.  But,  according  to  good  author- 
ities, about  one- third  of  South  America,  if  not 
more,  is  suited  to  white  colonists,  and  possessed 
not  only  of  a  temperate  climate,  but  of  immense 
stores  of  mineral  wealth.  Great  areas  of  open 
country  lie  unoccupied,  crying  for  settlers.  The 
country  is  traversed  by  superb  waterways,  while 
immense  mountain  ranges  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  continent,  supplying  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  water  power.  Now,  says  **  Ignotus," 
if  the  United  States  would  undertake  to  annex 
and  develop  the  southern  continent  they  might 
say  *' Hands  off!  "  But  are  they  to  play  the 
part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  and  say  that, 
while  they  absolutely  refuse  to  bear  the  burden 
of  civilizing  the  southern  continent,  they  will 
refuse  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  give  permis- 
sion to  European  nations  to  undeitake  the  task  ? 

A    WASTE    CONTINENT. 

Revolutions  are  endemic  in  the  northwestern 
group  of  states.  No  man*s  life  or  property  is 
safe.     Not  only  is  civil  war  chronic,  but  the  re- 
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publics  are  always  fighting  among  themselves. 
Hence  they  lack  both  capital  and  communica- 
tions. Their  magnificent  waterways  are  scarcely 
utilized,  roads  hardly  exist,  and  the  three  north- 
western staCes  of  South  America,  with  an  area 
of  more  than  one- third  of  the  United  States, 
have  not  1,000  miles  of  railways.  Three-fourths 
of  the  population  are  illiterate,  and  in  short  the 
whole  continent  presents  just  that  spectacle  of 
immense  resources  utterly  wasted  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  tempt  civilized  powers  to  take  their  af- 
fairs in  hand.  Is  it  possible,  asks  **  Ignotus,"  or 
probable,  that  Germany  will  consent  to  be  ex- 
cluded for  all  time  from  just  the  very  territory 
which  she  lacks  ?  Further,  is  it  in  consonance 
with  the  eternal  laws  of  progress  that  she  should 
be  thus  excluded?  <*  Ignotus"  thinks  that  the 
Kaiser  will  be  able,  with  tact  and  judgment,  to 
put  100,000  Germans  a  year  into  that  part  of 
South  America  which  experts  have  ascertained 
to  be  most  suitable  for  white  colonization  and 
most  thinly  peopled.  He  thinks,  too,  that  Ger- 
man statesmanship  may  be  counted  on  to  make 
all  reasonable  endeavor  to  secure  its  ends  by 
peaceful  methods  ;  but  the  time  may  come  when 
the  German  settlers  in  such  a  country  as  Vene- 
zuela will  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  inevitable 
'* revolutions"  to  get  control  of  the  government. 

Germany's  commercial  interest. 

In  Brazil  already  much  of  the  commerce  is  in 
German  hands  ;  $150,000,000  was  invested  by 
Germans  in  real  estate  and  industrial  enterprise 
in  the  country  two  years  ago,  and  since  then  the 
amount  has  increased.  Everywhere  German 
trade  is  being  vigorously  pressed.  The  great 
Venezuela  railway  is  in  German  hands.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  in  **  Ignotus"*  opinion,  points 
to  the  growth  of  great  German  interests  in  South 
America,  which  Germany  will  sooner  or  later 
insist  upon  defending  with  her  army  and  navy. 

WHAT   WOULD    THE    UNITED    STATES   DO? 

In  such  a  contingency  will  the  United  States 
fight  ?  **  Ignotus  "  thinks  that  the  German-born 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  who  number  three 
millions,  would  be  against  any  administration 
which  attacked  Germany  without  an  exceedingly 
good  cause.  Further,  American  trade  would 
profit  by  the  establishment  of  a  great  Teutonic 
commonwealth  in  the  northern  states  of  South 
America,  while  politically  she  would  benefit  if 
she  had  a  German  state  in  the  north  to  balance 
the  great  Italian  state  which  is  growing  up  in  the 
south.  Germany  will  not  act  until  she  has  poured 
in  settlers,  but  when  she  has  done  so  then  tlie 
Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  put  to  a  severer  test 
than  any  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICA  OF  TO-MORROW. 

IN  view  of  the  current  predictions  of  an  era  of 
prosperity  to  follow  immediately  in  the  wake 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  the  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  October  Forum  by  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Robinson,  the  correspondent,  on  **The  South 
Africa  of  To-Morrow,"  deserves  a  careful  reading. 

Mr.  Robinson  names  as  the  primary  conditions 
to  the  development  of  new  countries  these  three  : 
**(1)  The  possibility  of  producing  something 
which  is  required  or  desired  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets ;  (2)  the  possibility  of  placing  such  produc- 
tions in  the  world's  markets  in  competition  with 
other  producing  centers ;  and  (3)  a  producing 
population." 

Not  only  has  South  Africa  thus  far  failed  to 
show  any  manifest  advantage  over  other  coun- 
tries in  producing  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  a 
market  for  most  South- African  products  is  yet  to 
be  found.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  other 
peoples  inhabiting  the  land  should  succeed  better 
then  the  Boers  have  done. 

*' As  the  Boer  of  to-day  is  largely  a  product 
of  environment,  it  is  a  reasonable  prediction  that 
those  who  inhabit  the  same  region  in  the  future 
will  be  much  as  he  has  been,  until  there  is  open 
to  the  people  of  the  land  a  desirable  market  as  a 
stimulus  to  more  active  industry.  Production 
is  useless  unless  there  is  provided  the  means  of 
a  fairly  profitable  disposition  of  the  product.  To 
gridiron  with  railways  an  area  of  1,500,000 
square  miles  of  such  country  purely  as  a  develop- 
ment scheme  would  involve  a  real  estate  and 
railway  speculation  beyond  anything  yet  under- 
taken in  the  world  of  finance.  Such  a  scheme 
would  also  entail  an  irrigation  system  which 
would  make  anything  yet  undertaken  in  our  own 
West  seem  like  child's  play. 

A   COMPARISON   WITH   OUB    GREAT   WEST. 

**  No  fair  comparison  lies  between  the  develop- 
ment of  South  Africa  and  that  of  the  mining 
country  •  of  Colorado  or  California.  In  those 
States  fifty  years  of  labor  have  turned  mining 
districts  into  ranches,  farms,  and  gardens  ;  into 
health  and  pleasure  resorts ;  and  into  manufac- 
turing centers  whose  investments  and  profits  out- 
strip those  of  mining  enterprises.  But  the  natu- 
ral conditions  of  those  districts  were  wholly 
different  from  those  presented  by  the  South  Af- 
rican veldt.  What  is  known  as  South  Africa 
covers  an  area  practically  equivalent  to  the  sum 
of  that  of  the  following  States  and  Territories  : 
Washington,  Orep:on,  California,  Nevada,  Utali, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona,  and  Texas.  Cape  Colony  and  its 
dependencies  cover  an  area  more  than  four-fifths 
of  that  of  Texas,     This  portion  of  the  United 
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States  to-day  shows  a  population  of  upward  of 
7,000,000.  This  is  the  work  of  fifty  years. 
But  the  world  needed  the  endless  variety  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  the  products  of  that  section, 
and  the  section  could  place  its  products  in  the 
market  in  successful  competition  with  those  of 
other  districts.  The  tide  of  immigration  has 
rolled  into  that  part  of  the  United  States  because 
of  the  inducements  offered  to  the  homeseeker 
by  reason  of  possible  production  and  distribution. 
Railroads  have  stimulated  settlement,  and  settle- 
ment has  led  to  an  increase  in  railroads  and 
railroad  facilities.  South  Africa  offers  scant  in- 
ducement to  either  railroad  or  settler  to  essay 
the  hand-in-hand  march  which  has  made  Ameri- 
ca's great  Western  frontier.  South  Africa  may 
produce  gold  and  diamonds  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  few.  It  is  handicapped  in  the  production 
of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  beans,  and  potatoes  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  many." 

MINING    PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Robinson  shows  that  mining,  as  a  distinct 
industry,  attracts  and  provides  for  no  more  than 
a  comparatively  limited  population.  The  un- 
skilled labor  in  the  South  African  mines,  and  in 
fact  nearly  all  the  manual  labor,  is  done  by  Kaf- 
firs at  wages  which  white  men  could  not  live  on. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  is  believed  that 
the  mines  directly  supported  a  resident  white 
population  of  less  than  25,000. 

<<The  mining  industry  affords  special  oppor- 
tunities to  the  capitalist  and  the  investor.  It  of- 
fers a  few  well-paid  positions  to  trained  intelli- 
gence and  to  skilled  labor.  A  general  manager 
may  draw  a  salary  of  between  $500  and  $1,000 
per  month  ;  a  mechanical  engineer  may  draw 
from  $200  to  $300  ;  a  clerk  from  $100  to  $200  ; 
a  mine  foreman  from  $150  to  $200,  and  a  good 
working  mechanic  from  $100  to  $150.  But  these 
positions  are  comparatively  few  in  number  ;  and, 
even  if  one  be  secured,  the  cost  of  living  is  so 
great  as  to  leave  little  gain  over  a  more  poorly 
paid  position  at  home.  Large  fortunes  will  be 
made,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  those 
who  have  the  money  to  make  them.  Here  and 
there  some  one  will  strike  a  rich  vein.  But  min- 
ing in  South  Africa,  like  mining  in  our  own 
West,  is  getting  well  settled  into  a  routine  in- 
dustry, limited  in  its  scope  and  in  the  number  of 
opportunities  it  offers  to  either  the  fortune-seeker 
or  the  home -seeker." 

FARMING   AND    RANCHING. 

If  we  look  to  the  occupation  and  working  of 
the  land  for  the  development  of  the  country  and 
the  increase  of  its  population,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  nine -tenths  of  South  Africa  is 


practically  treeless,  thus  enormously  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  securing  fuel  and  shelter,  while 
there  is  as  yet  no  export  market  for  vegetables,  and 
there  is  little  land  suited  for  the  raising  of  grain. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  ranching,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson says  : 

**  Sheep  and  goats  have  made  men  rich  in 
Cape  Colony.  They  do  fairly  well  in  certain 
sections  farther  north.  But  drought,  the  devas- 
tation of  wide  areas  by  locusts,  and  the  scanty 
herbage  of  the  winter  months  would  seem  to 
preclude,  for  the  present  at  least,  any  great  prom- 
ise in  sheep-ranching,  even  for  those  who  have 
the  means  to  engage  in  it  upon  any  scale  which 
indicates  possible  profits.  The  same  condition 
interferes  with  cattle  raising.  The  South  African 
ranchman  does  not  estimate  by  the  number  of 
head  of  sheep  or  cattle  to  the  acre,  but  by  the 
number  of  acres  required  for  each  sheep,  ox,  or 
goat.  In  Cape  Colony,  the  best  district,  this  is 
said  to  be  about  six  acres  for  each  sheep." 

**  RECONSTRUCTION  "    PROBLEMS. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  his 
prediction  that  political  and  social  conditions  will 
continue  to  be  important  factors  in  South  African 
development  for  many  years  to  come. 

< '  The  war  has  stimulated  an  existing  race  an- 
tagonism. More  than  one  generation  must  elapse, 
even  though  England's  flag  shall  fly  throughout 
the  whole  country,  ere  English  neighbor  and 
Dutch  neighbor  will  forgive  and  forget.  Peace 
may  be  declared,  but  many  years  will  pass  ere 
real  peace  will  come.  The  conquered  will  hate 
the  conqueror,  and  the  conqueror  will  triumph 
over  the  conquered  and  glory  in  his  triumph, 
unless  human  nature  can  be  changed  by  royal 
fiat.  Boer  and  Briton  are  not  of  one  blood,  and 
the  present  struggle  is  but  the  culmination  of 
nearly  a  century  of  antagonism.  The  intensifi- 
cation of  the  old  bitterness  will  remain  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  South  Africa, 
until  a  new  people  shall  arise  who  can  forget 
Slachtersnek  and  Boomplatz,  Amajuba  and  In- 
gogo,  Lady  smith  and  Spionkop,  Jameson  and 
De  Wet,  Kruger  and  Chamberlain.  This  is  not 
for  the  children  of  to-day,  and  it  may  not  be  for 
their  children's  children. 

"  Political  change  will  come,  perhaps,  and  prob- 
ably, in  the  shape  of  a  federated  South  Africa 
under  the  British  flag,  an  institution  not  unlike 
that  of  Canada.  There  may  come  the  Dominion 
of  South  Africa,  and  later,  perhaps,  a  great  South 
African  Republic  under  its  own  flag.  Under 
either  the  dream  and  aim  of  thousands  would  be 
attained — a  political  organization  in  which  there 
would  be  neither  Boer  nor  Briton,  but  in  which 
all  would  be  Africanders." 
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SALUBRIOUS  SIBERIA. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Parts  M.  de  Tizac  gives  a  most 
entrancing  picture  of  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  New  Siberia.  Probably  few  people  in  this 
country  are  aware  that  Siberia,  formerly  a  name 
of  dread  and  terror  to  all  civilized  folk,  has  been 
much  opened  up  by  the  Russian  Government. 
The  late  Czar  sincerely  believed  that  Siberia 
might  become  in  time  a  great  health  resort ;  in 
any  case  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  his 
empire.  Accordingly,  as  recently  as  May  19, 
1891,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  cut  the  first  sod 
of  the  great  railway  which  it  is  hoped  in  Russia 
some  day  will  join  Moscow  to  Pekin,  and  the 
West  to  the  East,  in  a  far  more  real  sense  than 
has  ever  yet  been  done. 

ALL   ABOARD    FOR    SIBERIA. 

Every  Saturday  morning  an  express  train 
leaves  Moscow  for  the  East.  The  train  is  quite 
a  small  one,  consisting,  in  addition  to  a  power- 
ful engine,  of  one  first-class  car,  two  second- 
class  cars,  a  dining  saloon,  and  a  baggage  car  ; 
each  compartment  contains  sleeping  arrange- 
ments for  four  persons.  The  cars  are  lighted  by 
electricity  and  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  those 
travelers  in  search  of  new  sensations  might  do 
worse  than  to  undertake  this  fascinating  and  in- 
teresting journey.  An  important  addition  to 
this  curious  train  is  a  charming  car  which  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  library,  a  gymnastic 
hall,  and  a  game  room.  In  spite  of  all  this  lux- 
ury, the  price  of  the  journey  from  Moscow  to 
Vladivostok,  which  in  old  days  when  undertaken 
by  sea  cost  the  traveler  $300  first-class,  now 
costs  89  roubles  (about  $46). 

EXTRAORDINARY    SCENERY. 

The  railway  passes  through  marvelous  scenery, 
belonging,  one  might  say,  to  every  climate  and 
almost  to  every  country,  Siberia  alone  having 
within  its  borders  many  kinds  of  climate,  from 
bitter  cold  to  tropical  heat,  while  the  whole  of 
this  section  of  Russia  is  well  watered. 

A    VIRGIN    COUNTRY. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  seeker  after  for- 
tune Siberia  is  a  virgin  country  ;  even  in  the  most 
dreary  portions  mineral  wealth  abounds,  and  time 
may  come  when  Siberian  coal  will  oust  every 
other  kind.  Everything  has  been  done  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  people  even  the  most 
dreary  wastes  ;  immigration  is  encouraged  in 
every  possible  fashion,  and  in  most  Russian  vil- 
lages pamphlets  setting  forth  the  charms  of  life 
in  Siberia  have  been  distributed.  At  the  present 
time  the  great  Siberian  source  of  revenue  are  the 
cereals.      **  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk  are  fast  becoming 


the  granaries  of  Russia,"  observes  the  British 
consul,  Mr.  Cooke,  in  one  of  his  last  reports. 
Siberian  cattle  are  also  becoming  justly  famed  in 
other  portions  of  the  Russian  Empire  ;  and  in  St. 
Petersburg  Siberian  butter  is  highly  esteemed. 

TO    THE    PAPER -MAKERS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

As  many  people  are  aware,  the  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  the  primeval  forests  of  the  civilized 
world  is  affording  a  serious  problem  to  various 
manufacturers,  notably  to  the  paper- makers.  In 
future  let  them  look  to  Siberia,  where  every  tree 
seems  to  flourish,  and  where  as  yet  very  little  in 
the  way  of  forestry  has  been  done. 

WHO    WILL   BENEFIT    BY    SIBERIA.  ? 

Already  the  international  capitalist  has  his  eye 
on  the  Russian  Golconda,  and  concessions  are  be- 
ing rapidly  bought  up  by  the  great  German  and 
Belgian  companies.  So  far  Germany  seems  to 
have  the  most  profit  by  Siberia  ;  even  six  years 
ago  German  machinery  was  being  sent  there  to 
the  tune  annually  of  fourteen  million  marks 
($3,360,000). 

The  French  writer  evidently  hopes  that  France 
will  benefit  by  her  great  ally's  newly  discovered 
Golconda  ;  but  he  is  content  to  simply  set  forth 
the  facts  as  he  believes  them  to  be,  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  article  will  attract  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  French  commercial  circles. 


MANCHURIA  IN  TRANSFORMATION. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  COLQUHOUN  contrib- 
utes to  the  Monthly  Review  an  article  un- 
der the  above  title,  in  which  he  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  completeness  of  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Manchuria  and  the  progress  which  has  been 
made.  He  begins  by  stating  that  Russia  has  now 
over  200,000  men  quartered  in  eastern  Siberia 
and  Manchuria,  and  mentions  that  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty -nine  generals  in  Khabarovsk 
when  he  passed  through  that  town  two  months 
ago.  Dalny,  the  future  terminus  of  the  Siberian 
Railway,  is  being  built  with  great  rapidity,  every- 
thing being  planned,  even  down  to  pleasure  drives, 
before  the  population  arrives.  The  Chihese  are 
actively  assisting  the  invaders  in  the  Russification 
of  their  own  country. 

NEWCHANa. 

Newchang  is  siill  entirely  under  Russian  domi- 
nation, the  Russian  consul  having  been  appointed 
administrator.  The  Russians  are  everywhere 
in  the  district,  and  such  Chinese  officials  as  remain 
do  so  at  Russia's  pleasure.  The  junk  traffic  on 
the  Manchurian  rivers  is  being  replaced  by  Rus- 
sian steamers,  and,  in  short,  says  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
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it  is  as  impossible  for  Russia  to  abandon  the 
country  as  it  is  for  England  to  leave  Egypt. 

THE    WEAK    POINT. 

The  weak  point  of  all  this  Mr.  Colquhoun  sees 
in  the  fact  that  the  whole  movement  is  govern- 
mental and  artificially  stimulated,  and  that  the 
colonists  being  selected,  imported,  and  set  up  by 
the  government  become  apathetic  and  careless  of 
improvement.  Another  danger  is  the  influx  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  Russia  is  going  great 
lengths  toward  imposing  restrictions  in  this  mat- 
ter.    As  to  the  railway,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  : 

*  *  A  tunnel  remains  to  be  completed  through 
the  Khingan  range,  *  and  there  is  a  gap  of  some 
113  miles  still  unbridged  and  unlaid;  here  the 
ministers  will  have  to  leave  the  train  ;  were  it 
not  for  this  the  line,  which  will  be  provisionally 
open  for  traffic  next  year,  would  this  autumn  be 
completely  practicable,  and  uninterrupted  com- 
munication from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
China  Sea  would  be  an  accomplished  fact." 

PBOQRESS    IN    SIBERIA. 

Speaking  of  the  general  development  in  Si- 
beria, Mr.  Colquhoun  instances  the  progress  of 
Irkutsk. 

'  *  Irkutsk,  now  within  less  than  eight  days  of 
Moscow  (two  years  ago  the  journey  took  ten  and 
a  half  days)  and  three  and  a  half  from  Stretensk, 
the  navigation  limit  of  the  Amur,  and  close  to 
the  junction  for  the  Manchurian  railways,  is  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  all  Russia.  It  contains 
splendid  buildings,  fine  churches,  a  big  theater, 
colleges  and  schools,  and  the  nucleus  of  an  ex- 
cellent museum.  As  one  travels  westward  from 
this  city  the  succession  of  villages  is  almost  un- 
broken, until  from  Krasnoyarsk  onwards  to  the 
Ural  Mountains  one  hardly  ever  loses  sight  of 
distant  towns  or  villages  sprung  up  round  the 
wayside  stations.  Tomsk  and-  Omsk,  both  situ- 
ated on  large  rivers,  have  increased  in  size  and 
importance — everywhere,  indeed,  there  are  visible 
signs  of  growth — and  though  much  more  might 
be  done,  especially  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Trans-Siberian  has  fully 
justified  the  expectations  of  its  originators  in 
opening  up  the  country." 

GERMANS    VERSUS    BRITISH. 

Referring  to  the  opportunities  created  by  Rus- 
sia's enterprise,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  : 

< « I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  we  as  a  nation 
could  only  grasp  the  situation,  could  realize,  as 
Germans  have  realized,  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  this  bringing  of  the  East  into  close  touch  with 
the  West,  we  might  reap  some  benefits  from  the 
great  changes  wrought  by  the  enterprise  of  Rus- 


sia. Two  years  ago,  in  traveling  across  Siberia, 
I  met  one  or  two  Englishmen.  On  this  occasion 
I  have  not  met  with,  or  heard  of,  one.  There 
are  only  two  English  firms  to  be  met  with  in  the 
4,000  miles  between  Vladivostok  and  European 
Russia.  The  English  tongue  is  hardly  known. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  four  hundred  Ger- 
mans in  Vladivostok,  the  principal  firms  through- 
out Siberia  hail  from  the  Fatherland,  and  Ger- 
man is  the  foreign  language  of  commerce,  just  as 
French  is  that  of  society." 


THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  IN  WORKING 

ORDER. 

THE  November  McClure^s  opens  with  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
<  <  What  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Really  Is,  and  How  It  Works."  Mr.  Baker  gives 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  organizing  this  great 
company,  the  details  of  which  have  already  been 
presented  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  a  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  home  offices  and  offi- 
cers of  the  so-called  trust.  Mr.  Baker  explains 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  a  mere 
list  of  its  properties  owned  or  controlled  would 
fill  an  entire  number  of  McClures  Magazine.  It 
receives  and  expends  every  year  more  money 
than  any  but  the  very  greatest  of  the  world's  na- 
tional governments  ;  its  debt  is  larger  than  that 
of  many  of  the  lesser  nations  of  Europe  ;  it  ab- 
solutely controls  the  destinies  of  a  population 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Maryland  or  Nebraska, 
and  indirectly  influences  twice  that  number ;  it 
owns  and  controls  115  fine  steamships  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  six  important  railroad  lines,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  In  Pennsylvania  its  coal 
possessions  cover  over  75,000  acres  of  land,  worth 
$1,200  an  acre,  besides  30,000  acres  of  other 
land  and  quarries,  and  98,000  acres  of  leased 
natural  gas  lands.  It  owns  no  fewer  than  18,309 
coke  furnaces,  being  the  largest  coke  producer  in 
the  world.  Of  blast  furnaces  it  owns  80,  produc- 
ing 9, 000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  yearly,  and  of  steel 
plants  it  owns  about  150.  The  steel  corporation 
owns  about  two -thirds  of  the  steel  industry  of 
this  country,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  tin- 
plate  industry,  and  the  other  third  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  rivals.  It  is  a  most  striking  fact 
that  tbe  Steel  Corporation  produces  more  steel 
than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  more  than 
the  whole  of  Germany.  The  one  corporation 
puts  out  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Schwab  expects  that  when 
hard  times  succeed  the  present  prosperity  the 
Steel  Corporation  will  control  probably  75  per 
cent,  of  the  steel  industry,  because  it  is  better 
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fitted  to  weather  storms  than  the  small  indepen- 
dent concerns. 

THE    MANAQEBS   ARE    TOUNG    MEN. 

**It  is  significant  of  the  vitality  of  the  new 
corporation  that  its  managers  are  all  men  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  average  age  of  the  president 
and  his  cabinet  is  only  forty-eight ;  the  oldest 
member  is  fifty- five,  and  the  youngest,  President 
Schwab,  but  thirty -nine. 

*  *  It  is  a  general  though  erroneous  impression 
that  when  the  Steel  Corporation  was  organized 
all  of  the  ten  absorbed  companies  lost  their  iden- 
tity, being  merged  in  a  single  huge  concern  man- 
aged from  New  York  City.  But  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  rather  a  federation  of 
independent  companies,  a  combination  of  com- 
binations, each  with  its  own  distinct  govern- 
ment, officers,  sphere  of  influence,  and  particular 
products.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  for  in- 
stance, is  still  independent  of  the  Federal  Steel 
Company,  and  yet  both  are  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  the  same  way  tliat 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  while  separate  States, 
each  with  its  own  governor,  are  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  title,  for  instance,  of  A.  J. 
Major  is  'President  of  the  American  Bridge 
Company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. ' 
The  organizers  here  pursued  the  historic  policy 
of  the  old  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Mr.  Car- 
negie encouraged  friendly  rivalries  between  his 
plants,  spurring  them  on  with  rewards,  and  by 
firing  the  pride  of  accomplishment  he  succeeded 
surprisingly  in  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
force.  For  years  a  huge  broom,  the  mark  of 
honor,  was  shifted  from  stack  to  stack  in  the 
Carnegie  mills  as  the  record  of  the  world  was 
broken  ;  and  every  man,  from  the  manager 
down,  gloried  in  the  presence  of  that  broom. 
So  the  various  great  companies  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  will  be  encouraged  in  rivalries. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning 
practically  all .  the  stock  in  each  subsidiary  com- 
pany, can  assure  harmony  by  electing  such 
directors  and  officers  as  it  chooses.  But  one 
company  buys  of  or  sells  to  another  as  formerly, 
and  the  bargains  are  driven  just  as  shrewdly 
as  ever,  each  president  being  keenly  ambitious 
to  make  a  good  showing  for  his  company.  The 
disputes  which  naturally  arise  are  settled  by  the 
executive  committee,  sitting  as  a  sort  of  supreme 
court. 

CONCENTRATION    OF   OFFICES. 

* '  Formerly  the  main  offices  of  many  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  were  in  New  York  City,  but 
when  the  new  corporation  was  organized  Presi- 
dent Schwab  transplanted  some  of  these  offices  to 


the  center,  each  of  its  own  properties.  For  in- 
stance, the  headquarters  of  the  National  Steel 
Company  was  removed  to  Pittsburg  under  the 
wing  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  *  Put  the  man- 
agement within  smell  of  the  smoke  of  the  fur- 
naces, *  says  Mr.  Schwab  ;  *  that  is  the  way  to  get 
results. '  These  changes  in  several  instances  were 
productive  of  picturesque  incidents,  typical  of  the 
energy  of  the  new  management.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting officers  and  employees  to  straggle  along 
to  their  new  headquarters,  the  company  chartered 
special  trains,  as  when  the  headquarters  of  the 
Oliver  Mining  Company  were  moved  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Duluth,  and  all  the  office  employees,  with 
the  books  and  documents  of  the  company,  were 
sent  flying  to  their  destination. 

*  <  While  each  subsidiary  company  retains  the 
entire  management  of  its  own  manufacturing 
plants,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion to  combine  in  great  general  departments 
those  factors  of  production  common  to  all  the 
companies.  For  instance,  most  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  owned  their  own  iron -mines,  their 
own  coke-ovens,  and  controlled  their  own  ships 
on  the  lakes,  and  each  had  a  department  to  care 
for  these  interests.  Now,  the  ore  and  transpor- 
tation interests  are  gathered  in  one  great  depart- 
ment, the  chief  of  which  is  James  Gayley,  first 
vice-president  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  Duluth  ;  and  the  coke 
interests,  the  export  department,  the  foreign 
offices  in  London,  and  certain  branches  of  the 
sales  departments  are  each  grouped  under  a  sin- 
gle head.  By  this  method  a  single  agency  dis- 
tributes iron  ore,  coal,  and  coke  between  the 
various  plants  as  needed,  avoiding  cross -ship- 
ments and  supplying  plants  always  from  the 
nearest  sources,  thereby  saving  freight  charges. 

NEW    EFFICIENCY    IN    DISTRIBUTION. 

**  Much  of  the  economy  of  production  depends 
on  the  efficiency  of  distribution.  Formerly  se- 
rious delays  resulted  from  the  inability  to  obtain 
vessel  tonnage  at  the  right  time,  or  to  load  the 
ships  with  the  right  kind  of  ore  when  wanted, 
for  many  companies,  while  owning  plenty  of  one 
kind  of  ore,  were  compelled  to  purchase  other 
kinds  to  make  the  proper  mixtures.  Under  the 
new  system,  however,  the  splendid  fieet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
all  under  the  control  of  one  man,  Capt.  A.  B. 
Wolvin  (fleet  manager  for  Mr.  Gayley),  and  the 
ore -distribution  system  is  all  under  another  chief. 
The  ships  can  thus  be  directed  by  telegraph  to  the 
ore  dock  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  or  Wisconsin, 
where  each  immediately  secures  a  full  load  and 
carries  it  to  the  dock  or  mill  where  that  particular 
kind  of  ore  is  most  needed. 
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"  Every  plant  of  the  corporation  is  connected 
by  epeeial  telegraph  wires,  and  many  by  tele- 
phone, with  the  contra!  office  in  New  York,  as 
well  as  with  Captain  Wolvin's  office  in  Duluth, 
BO  tliaC  tiie  needs  of  each  in  the  matter  of  ores, 
vessels,  and  so  on  con  be  instantly  communi- 
cated.  Suppose  the  works  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  need 
a  load  of  some  special  kind  of  ore.  Mr.  Gayley'a 
department  knows  the  exact  location  of  every 
boat  in  the  Seet,  and  by  reference  to  its  charts  it 
is  found  that  a  vessel  full  of  the  required  ore  is 
passing  thioiigh  the  river  at  Detroit.  A  tele- 
gram is  sent  to  the  captain,  and  the  vessel  ap- 
pears soon  after  at  Lorain,  Under  the  old  system 
there  might  have  been  all  manner  of  delays  be- 
fore the  Lorain  works  could  have  secured  this 
particular  ore.  Coke  and  coal  are  distributed 
much  in  the  same  manner  by  a  central  depart- 
ment. 

THE   NEW    UETHOD    OF   BELLING. 

"In  the  matter  of  sales  there  is  still  wide 
latitude  of  independence  because  the  products  of 
the  various  companies  are  different,  one  company 
manufacturing  bridges,  another  tubes,  another 
sheet  steel,  another  wire,  another  tin-plate,  so 
that  each  can  best  sell  its  own  products.  But  in 
cases  where  several  companies  produce  the  same 
thing — steel  rails,  for  instance — they  agree  on  a 
price  and  appoint  the  same  agents  throughout 
the    country.     The   foreign  business  of  all  the 
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companies  has  been  combined  in  one  great  ofGcs 
in  London,  under  the  direction  of  Millard  Hun- 
sicker.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  cor- 
poration is  planning  the  first  really  systematia 
effort  ever  made  by  Americans  to  capture  foreign 
Bteel  trade,  our  exportation  of  steel  in  the  past 
having  been  somewhat  spasmodic  and  lather  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  a  surplus  product 
than  with  a  view  to  secure  a  permanent  foreign 
foothold.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  this 
development  in  view  when  he  bongbt  the  Ley- 
land  steamship  line." 


A  QEBHAH  SUSPENSION  BAILWAT. 

THE  principle  of  the  overhead  trolley  rail  for 
transporting  heavy  weights  has  been  uti- 
lized by  engineers  ior  many  years.  A  familiar 
illustration  of  it  is  to  be  seen  daily  on  certain 
New  York  City  streets  in  the  apparatus  employed 
in  excavating  for  the  rapid-transit  subway.  The 
first  passenger  railroad  built  on  this  principle 
was  opened  for  traffic  between  the  German  towns 
of  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  early  in  the  present 
year.  The  plans  for  this  road  were  made  by 
Eugen  Langeu,  a  German  engineer  at  Cologne. 
In  1893  the  municipalities  of  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld deputed  three  German  engineets  to  report 
upon  the  system  devised  by  Langen.  These  en- 
gineers, after  investigating  carefully,  came  to  a 
favorable  decision,  and  the  road  was  built. 

In  a  brief  description 
of  the  Barmen  ■  Elberfeld 
suspension  railway  con- 
tributed to  Caisitr's  for 
October  by  Mr.  Ronald 
L.  Pearse,  it  is  stated 
that  the  preponderating 
impression  on  the  ob- 
server is  that  of  the 
massive  F-shaped  char- 
acter of  the  girder  de- 
sign, "not  Deautiful,  it 
must  be  admitted,  but 
with  the  industrial  char- 
acter of  the  district 
through  which  it  passes 
it  is  not  seriously  offen- 
sive, and  in  many  ways 
to  be  preferred  to 
smoky,  noisy,  steam  lo- 
comotive surface  trans- 
portation. To  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  the 
'  elektriscbe  Schwebe- 
bahn '  is  a  thing  to  be 
referred  to  and  pointed 
out  with  pride." 
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In  the  little  town  of  VohWinkel,  however,  the 
flat- top  F- girders  have  been  abandoned  in  favor 
of  an  inverted  L^-shaped  structure,  so  as  to  give 
a  clearer  space  for  street  traffic  underneath. 

For  the  greater  part  of  its  length  the  railway 
runs  immediately  above  the  River  Wupper. 
There  are  sharp  curves  on  the  line,  but  there  is 
no  oscillation  of  the  cars  when  running  around 
these.  The  engineers,  when  conducting  experi- 
ments in  connection  with  this  point,  placed  ves- 
sels of  water  on  the  floors  of  the  cars.  When 
running  at  a  high  speed  these  became  inclined 
considerably  from  the  perpendicular,  but  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  spilled. 

**  The  carriages  used  on  the  line  are  built  some- 
what after  American  pattern,  a  corridor  running 
down  the  center.  In  length  they  run  to  nearly 
forty  feet,  and  in  width  to  slightly  over  six  feet. 
Fifty  persons  can  be  accommodated  in  each  com- 
partment, and  thus  each  train,  which  ordinarily  is 
composed  of  two  cars,  is  capable  of  carrying  about 
a  hundred  passengers.  The  weight  of  the  two 
carriages — passengers  and  electric  motors  in- 
cluded— is  about  twenty- eight  tons,  making  a 
carriage  weight  of  about  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds  per  passenger.  The  cost  of  the  line 
amounted  to  only  about  £55,000  per  mile. 

**  As  implied  above,  electric  power  is  used  for 
the  system,  the  current  being  supplied  from  the 
recently -built  electrical  works  at  Elberfeld.  The 
road  was  built  by  the  Continentale  Gesellschaft 
fur  Elektrische  Untemehmungen  of  Niirnberg." 

A  somewhat  similar  line,  though  purely  ex- 
perimental in  character,  was  put  in  operation  in 
1886  at  Greenville,  N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Leo  Daft.  A 
gradient  of  6  per  cent,  and  a  curve  of  forty -five 
feet  radius  were  included  in  the  experimental 
track,  on  which  considerable  running  was  done. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  FRIENDSHIP. 

TO  the  second  September  number  of  the  Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mondes  M.  Ernest  Daudet 
contributes  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  Prin- 
cess Lieven.  Tlie  article  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  the  heirs  of  M.  Guizot  have  placed 
at  M.  Daudet*s  disposal  the  Princess' unpublished 
correspondence  with  the  French  statesman.  M. 
Daudet  was  placed  under  certain  restrictions,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  limit  a  good  deal  the  quan- 
tity he  was  allowed  to  take  from  this  great  mass 
of  correspondence,  which  will  one  day  be  given 
to  the  world  probably  in  its  entirety. 

THE    BEGINNINGS    OF   THE    FRIENDSHIP. 

The  relations  between  the  Princess  and  Guizot 
date  from  the  winter  of  1836.  At  a  dinner  at 
the  Due  de  Broglie's  they  found  themselves  placed 


next  to  one  another,  and  talked  together  for  the 
first  time.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  have 
been  a  friendship  based  upon  tlie  satisfaction 
which  each  felt  in  explaining  to  the  other  the 
miseries  of  life  I  The  Princess  had  lost  both  her 
children,  she  had  no  illusions  about  her  married 
life,  and  the  very  brilliance  of  her  career  had 
created  a  void  which  she  did  not  know  how  to 
fill.  On  his  side  Guizot,  who  had  fallen  from 
power  some  months  before,  had  no  reason  to  call 
himself  happy  ;  for  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
political  ambitions,  was  left  for  the  second  time 
a  widower,  and  had  to  regret  the  recent  trans- 
gression of  a  cherished  son.  The  Princess  was 
fifty-three  years  old,  and  Guizot  was  fifty. . 
Brought  together  by  the  similarity  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  after  having  mourned  to  one  an- 
other their  isolation,  there  came  to  them  the  idea 
that  perhaps,  by  the  confidence  of  a  true  friend- 
ship, they  might  bring  one  another  some  conso- 
lation. The  Princess  seems  to  have  urged  this 
view  with  more  warmth  than  Guizot,  because, 
after  all,  she  was  more  isolated  than  he  was. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  much  touched,  and  he  al- 
ways recalled  his  pledge  to  her  in  these  words  : 
<*  You  remember  that  the  first  word  which  really 
united  us  was,  <  You  shall  not  be  any  longer 
alone.* "  The  friendship  had  the  important  effect 
of  withdrawing  the  Princess'  ambitions  from 
London  and  reconciling  her  to  remain  in  Paris. 
She  saw  Guizot  twice  a  day  regularly,  and  this 
was  so  well  known  that  visitors  had  the  natural 
tact  not  to  disturb  her  in  the  hours  set  apart  for 
her  friend.  This  was  in  1837,  and  until  his 
death  in  1839  the  Princess  was  troubled  with 
eternal  discussions  with  her  husband.  For  in- 
stance, he  kept  their  only  remaining  son  with 
him  in  order  that  he  might  force  her  to  return  to 
Russia,  and  there  were  ignoble  money  disputes. 

A    TORTURED    SOUL. 

The  occasional  necessary  absences  of  Guizot 
from  Paris  threw  the  Princess  into  a  depth  of 
misery  which  could  only  be  assuaged  by  his 
return.  The  misery  is  expressed  with  extraor- 
dinary vehemence  in  her  letters  to  him.  They 
are  the  letters  of  a  tormented,  passionate  soul 
thirsting  for  affection.  In  1840  Guizot  resumed 
the  power  which  he  was  destined  to  retain  up  to 
the  Revolution  of  February.  His  absences  be- 
came less  frequent.  Every  year  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  some  months  in  the  country 
with  his  mother  and  children,  and  in  this  filial 
and  paternal  love  the  Princess  saw  her  great 
rival  which  disputed  with  her  the  empire  over 
his  heart.  For  example,  she  wrote  to  him  in 
1838,  on  the  eve  of  liis  departure  for  London, 
*'  Ah,  what  a  lieavy  unendurable  time  is  coming 
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to  me.  I  am  overwhelmed  beforehand.  I  long 
to  weep  twenty  times  a  day.  I  am  so  deserted 
that  it  seems  a  year  since  I  saw  you.  "Where 
am  I  to  find  courage  ?  Adieu,  I  go  to  read  your 
letter  over  again,  but  to  re -read  it  only  brings 
fresh  tears."  Another  time,  in  this  same  year 
of  1838,  when  she  had  to  go  to  Baden  on  busi' 
ness,  she  failed  one  day  to  receive  his  daily  letter, 
and  so  she  bursts  out :  *  *  What,  no  letter  from 
you  ?  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  not  upset  me 
80.  1  cannot  endure  it.  It  now  seems  to  me 
that  the  greatest  evil  would  be  to  remain  for  two 
days  without  any  news  of  you.  I  think  only  of 
that  ever  since  five  o'clock  yesterday,  the  hour 
of  the  post.  I  have  been  far  in  the  mountains 
and  the  forests,  and  it  was  so  fine — it  would 
have  been  so  fine  with  you.  With  you  I  should 
have  had  no  need  of  anything  or  anybody,  and 
what  was  passing  in  the  world  would  be  indiffer- 
ent to  me.  And  then  I  was  so  sad,  so  sad,  so 
sad  ;  you  were  so  far  off." 

ouizot's  letters. 

Guizot  endeavored  to  interest  her  in  what  in- 
terested himself.  He  tells  her  of  his  travels,  and 
above  all  of  his  children.  **My  children,"  he 
says,  **  slept  very  well  on  the  journey.  They 
woke  to  ask  me  for  sugar  and  cherries.  They 
are  now  sleeping  soundly  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  wearied  with  the  journey  and  with  their 
pleasure.  They  will  wake  up  to-morrow  singing 
and  hopping  about  like  birds.  I  should  have 
liked  to  leave  you  one  of  my  children.  Ah  I 
what  vain  desires."  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  Princess  spent  all  the  time 
when  she  was  away  from  Guizot  in  weeping  and 
wailing.  She  played  a  part  in  great  affairs,  and 
she  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  politics  and  di- 
plomacy. Guizot,  become  French  ambassador 
in  London,  writes  to  her  :  *  *  The  English  are  far 
more  subtle  than  people  imagine,  and  singularly 
observant  and  inquisitive,  while  all  the  time  they 
have  the  appearance  of  not  looking  at  anything." 
And  again  he  is  invited  to  Windsor,  and  he 
writes:  **  Think  of  me  in  Windsor.  There  is 
not  a  corner  of  this  castle  and  this  park  where  I 
am  not  stopped.  I  have  the  suite  in  which  there 
is  a  drawing-room  facing  the  Long  Walk.  The 
grand  canopy  on  the  right  of  the  chimney  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Queen — that  is  where  I  have 
spent  so  many  evenings  by  the  side  of  George  1 V. 
and  William  IV.  How  pleased  you  will  be  with 
Windsor,  but  I  do  not  envy  you  Ascot.'  That 
would  make  me  die  of  boredom." 

THE    QUESTION   OF    MARRIAGE. 

Not  long  after  this  letter  the  Princess  came  to 
London  for  a  time,  but  Guizot's  ambassadorship 


terminated,  and'she  "returned  to  Paris.  It  was 
after  this  return  to  Paris  that  the  question  of 
marriage  was  mooted  between  the  two.  She 
could  not,  however,  make  up  her  mind  to  give 
up  the  title  and  name  which  had  been  so  long 
hers,  while  Guizot  had  no  use  for  a  union  which 
would  have  been,  in  view  of  her  rank,  in  a  sense 
morganatic,  and  so  the  project  was  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  suggested. 

DEATH   OF   THE   PRINCESS. 

The  Princess  died  in  1 857,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  For  some  time  before  that  her  health  had 
failed,  but  she  had  lost  nothing  of  her  intelligence, 
her  wit,  and  the  brightness  of  her  heart.  The 
story  of  her  last  hours  is  very  touching.  An  hour 
after  death  her  son  Paul  brought  to  M.  Guizot  a 
letter  in  pencil  in  which  she  had  written :  *  *  I 
thank  you  for  twenty  years  of  affection  and  of 
happiness.  Do  not  forget  me.  Adieu,  adieu. 
Do  not  refuse  my  carriage  in  the  evening. "  This 
mysterious  allusion  to  her  carriage  was  explained 
by  her  will,  in  which  she  left  M.  Guizot  8,000 
francs  and  a  carriage,  for  she  had  often  said  to 
him  :  <  *  I  do  not  regret  that  you  are  not  rich — 
it  pleases  me,  in  fact,  but  I  cannot  resign  myself 
to  your  not  having  a  carriage  I  " 


HB.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  AT  PLAT. 

IN  Harmsworth' 8  Magazine  for  October  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  modern  millionaire, 
as  Mr.  Stead  remarks,  is  not  a  typically  happy 
man.  But,  he  says,  '*with  Mr.  Carnegie  it  is 
altogether  different.  I  do  not  remember  any 
man,  either  rich  or  poor,  whose  face  is  so  con- 
stantly irradiated  with  a  happy,  complacent  smile. 
After  all,  whether  we  build  in  marble  on  a  great 
estate,  or  make  mud- pies  in  the  street,  the  ma- 
terial does  not  make  much  difference  to  the  en- 
joyment that  you  get  out  of  the  occupation,  and 
probably  we  could  hardly  give  Mr.  Carnegie's 
temperament  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  he 
enjoys  the  building  of  shooting  lodges  and  the 
making  of  roads  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  the  street 
urchins  feel  in  damming  a  gutter  or  turning  cart- 
wheels in  the  roadway. " 

Mr.  Carnegie  seems  never  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept he  does  it'  well.  "  He  writes  seldom,  but 
he  has  never  published  an  article  which  was  not 
a  model  of  lucidity,  free  from  all  affectation  or 
any  attempt  at  fine  writing."  Mr.  Morley  is  his 
favorite  modern  man  of  letters  ;  but  his  philos- 
opher is  Herbert  Spencer.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  mountainous  correspondence,  Mr. 
Stead  says  : 

<  <  Mr.  Carnegie  is  almost  as  sparing  in  his  let* 
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ters  as  Mr.  Rhodes.  There  descends  upon  Skibo 
Castle  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  daily  deluge 
of  hundreds  of  epistles,  from  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women,  propounding  all  man- 
ner of  methods  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
Carnegie  millions  might  be  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  usually  for  the  benefit 
of  the  letter- writer  in  particular.  Of  these  hun- 
dreds of  letters  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  see  tens." 

Of  Mr.  Camegie^s  relations  to  his  tenantry 
Mr.  Stead  gives  a  pleasant  picture  : 

<<  He  is  among  his  retainers  a  man  among  men. 
To  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  is  the  owner  of 
the  modem  Fortunatus'  purse,  but  to  them  he  is 
simply  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  always  in  and 
out  among  them,  pottering  on  about  this  thing 
and  that  thing,  keenly  interested  in  all  that  is 
going  on  around  him,  and  always  ready  to  second 
any  of  the  many  benevolent  wishes  of  *  Madam,  * 
his  wife." 

<<  Madam,"  as  Mr.  Carnegie  calls  his  wife  and 
the  mother  of  '*  Little  Missy,"  his  only  child,  is 
about  as  little  known  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  wife  of  so  well  known  a  man.  Mr.  Stead 
says : 

*'  *  Nothing,'  Mrs.  Carnegie  told  me,  *  has  ever 
been  written  about  me,  even  in  the  American 
press, '  and  she  sincerely  hoped  that  nothing  ever 
would  be,  either  in  America  or  here.  *  All  that 
you  can  say  of  me,  if  you  want  to  say  anything,' 
she  said,  laughing,  <  is  that  I  am  the  unknown 
wife  of  a  very  well-known  man.'  *  But  you  must 
add,*  said  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  he  overheard  her  re- 
mark, 'that  she  is,  nevertheless,  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne.' " 


<*  BEHIND  THE  SCENES  "  ON  THE  FRENCH 

STAGE. 

MD'AVENEL  continues,  in  the  first  Sep- 
•  tember  number  of  the  Revtie  des  Deux 
Mondesj  his  interesting  series  of  papers  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  theater.  This  time  he  deals 
with  mise  en  seine,  and  the  actors  and  actresses. 
M.  d'Avenel  puts  very  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  the  dramatist  is  handicapped  by  the  tech- 
nical conditions  of  scenery  and  so  on,  which  he 
well  describes  as  at  once  a  materialization  of  the 
ideal  and  an  idealization  of  matter. 

STAGE   CONVENTIONS. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  much  the  dramatist 
depends  upon  the  tacit  allowances  which  the  pub- 
lic are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  making  that  they 
have  become  unconscious.  However  violent  may 
be  the  storm,  for  instance,  the  cardboard  trees 
remain  motionless,  and  the  hut  of  the  virtuous 
charcoal-burner  is  every  bit  as  large  as  the  king's 


palace  in  the  next  act.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  fully 
realized  how  much  a  dramatic  effect  depends 
upon,  and  is,  indeed,  the  direct  fruit  of,  an  un- 
wearied attention  to  small  details.  M.  Sardou 
is,  of  course,  the  great  example  of  this,  in  that 
he  knows  exactly  where  every  one  of  his  puppets 
ought  to  be  at  a  giv^n  moment,  and  is  able  for 
that  reason  to  control  a  rehearsal  as  perhaps  no 
other  living  dramatist  can  do,  unless  it  be  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert.  M.  d'Avenel  goes  on  to  trace 
the  steps  which  intervene  between  the  written 
play  and  the  public  presentation  of  it.  The  ac- 
tors and  actresses  make  their  first  acquaintance 
with  the  piece  which  they  are  going  to  represent, 
at  the  formal  reading.  The  author  himself  gen- 
erally reads,  and  it  is  by  all  accounts  a  very  try- 
ing ordeal  for  him.  The  different  parts  are  then 
allotted,  and  give  rise  to  the  usua>  mingled  de- 
light and  indignation,  according  to  the  length  of 
each  part.  The  author  is  generally,  in  the  case 
of  a  new  piece,  the  one  to  allot  the  parts,  while 
in  the  case  of  a  stock  piece  the  manager  does  it. 

AN    OVERCROWDED    PROFESSION. 

There  is  no  lack  of  choice,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
Com^die  Fran9aise  has  a  staff  of  seventy -seven 
actors  and  actresses,  while  theaters  like  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Vaudeville,  and  the  Nouveaut^s  have 
each  about  thirty  people  available.  After  the 
reading  comes  the  collation  of  the  different 
parts,  and  the  correction  of  errors  made  by  the 
copyists. 

M.  d'Avenel  then  describes  the  remarkable 
career  of  M.  Antoine,  of  the  Th64tre  Libre,  and 
discusses  the  influence  which  he  had  upon  the 
French  drama.  Although  he  had  the  reputation 
— and,  to  a  great  extent,  deservedly — of  a  revo- 
lutionary, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  mind 
was  essentially  that  of  the  bureaucrat,  and  in  many 
respects  he  was  in  his  methods  thoroughly  con- 
servative. In  his  reforms,  however,  he  was 
actually  helped  by  his  straitened  circumstances  ; 
they  forced  him  to  do  everything  himself,  and 
only  permitted  him  to  employ  young  actors  and 
actresses.  Artists  of  established  reputation  would 
have  flatly  refused  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  One 
of  his  great  reforms  was  not  to  begin  rehearsals 
with  a  bare  stage,  but  to  have  the  stage  furnished 
pretty  much  as  it  would  be  on  the  opening  night. 
He  cleared  away  also  a  great  mass  of  old  tradi- 
tions, handed  down  from  the  classic  stage,  and 
be  even  scandalized  Paris  by  introducing  a  tele- 
phone in  <  <  Francillon  "  at  the  Com^die  Fran9aise. 

SALARIES. 

Turning  to  the  operatic  stage,  M.  d'Avenel 
gives  some  interesting  facts  about  the  salaries  of 
the  performers.     Mondory,  the  great  tragedian 
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of  the  time  of  Richelieu,  was  paid  about  $1,500 
a  year,  making  allowance  for  the  different  value 
of  money  then  and  now.  At  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  the  first  tenor  of  the  Opera  re- 
ceived about  111, 200  a  year,  while  at  the  Revolu- 
tion the  first  cantatrice  at  the  Opera  was  paid  as 
much  as  $3,600  a  year.  Of  course,  salaries  have 
greatly  risen  since  then,  and  have  increased  still 
more  in  the  last  twenty- five  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Thus  the  first  bass  of  the  Opera 
draws  $18,000,  as  compared  with  $14,000  which 
his  predecessor  had  in  1880,  and  the  first  tenor 
has  $30,000  a  year.  These  salaries  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  $8,000  a  year  which  Talma  had 
under  the  First  Empire.  Frederic  Lemaltre, 
when  he  appeared  in  **  Don  C^sar  de  Bazan,"  re- 
ceived $3,600.  Salaries  of  $15  and  $25  a  day 
are  now  fairljf  common,  and  M.  d'Avenel  quotes 
the  case  of  a  good  actor  in  farces  who  is  paid 
$16,000  a  year,  although  he  is  no  better  than  his 
father,  who  only  received  $2,800  a  year  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  at  the  Th^4tre  Fran9aise  that 
the  great  artists  are  less  well  paid.  The  maxi- 
mum of  a  socikaire  is  about  $7,500  a  year  ;  but, 
of  course,  the  prestige  of  the  great  house  of  Mo- 
li^re  is  largely  a  compensation. 


THE  CARLYLES  AND  THEIR  HOUSEMAID. 

THE  Critic  for  October  publishes  several  let- 
ters which  Mi*s.  Carlyle  addressed  in  the 
last  year  of  her  life  to  a  servant  whom  she  was 
engaging  as  housemaid.  The  housemaid  in  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Broadfoot,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Carlyles  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death. 
Among  the  visitors  whom  she  remembered  ad- 
mitting to  the  house  were  Ruskin,  Froude,  Tyn- 
dall,  Foster,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tennyson. 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  are  long  and  brightly  writ- 
ten. Very  few  ladies  nowadays  would  write  such 
screeds  to  their  housemaids.  We  quote  one 
rather  amusing  passage  in  which  Mrs.  Carlyle 
gives  her  maid  directions  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  cat  in  case  Mr.  Carlyle  should  be 
home  before  his  wife  : 

•  **  I  still  hope  he  may  not  come  till  I  myself  am 
home  first !  But — if  he  should — there  is  one 
thing  that  you  must  attend  to,  and  which  you 
would  not  think  of  without  being  told  ! — that 
cat  1 1 — 1  wish  she  were  dead  I  But  /  can't 
shorten  her  days,  because — you  see — my  poor 
dear  wee  dog  liked  her  I  Well  I  there  she  is — 
and  as  long  as  she  attends  Mr.  C.  at  his  meals 
(she  doesn't  care  a  snuff  of  tobacco  for  him  at  any 
other  times  !)  so  long  will  Mr.  C.  continue  to  give 
her  bits  of  meat,  and  driblets  of  milk,  to  the 
ruination  of  the  carpets  and  hearthrugs  I  I  have 
over  and  over  again  pointed  out  to  him  the  stains 


she  has  made — but  he  won't  believe  them  her 
doing  I  And  the  dining-room  carpet  was  so  old 
and  ugly  that  it  wasn't  worth  rows  with  one's  < 
husband  about !  Now,  however,  that  nice  new 
cloth  must  be  protected  against  the  cat- abuse. 
So  what  I  wish  is  that  you  would  shut  up  the 
creature  when  Mr.  C.  has  breakfast,  or  dinner,  or 
tea.  And  if  he  remarks  on  her  absence,  say  it 
was  my  express  desire.  He  has  no  idea  what  a 
selfish,  immoral,  improper  beast  she  is,  nor  what 
mischief  she  does  to  the  carpets. " 

carlyle's  relations  with  the  servants. 

Carlyle's  popularity  with  his  domestics  is  at- 
tested in  the  following  paragraph  : 

'*  I  could  have  lived  with  him  all  my  days,  and 
it  always  makes  me  angry  when  I  read,  as  I  some- 
times do,  that  he  was  *  bad  tempered '  and  *  gey 
ill  to  get  on  with.'  He  was  the  very  reverse  in 
my  opinion.  I  never  would  have  left  him  when 
I  did  had  I  not  been  going  to  get  married.  I 
always  remember  his  parting  words  to  me : 
*  Jessie,  I  don't  know  your  intended  husband, 
but  if  he's  as  good  as  you  are  you  will  do  well. 
I  never  have  been  served  as  I  have  been  by  you, 
and  I  will  miss  you.'  I  took  a  great  pride  in  at- 
tending on  him  at  all  times,  and  studying  his 
wants  and  wishes.  It  was  ever  one  of  my  duties 
to  rush  out  at  once  and  <  move  on '  all  street 
organs  and  things  of  that  kind.  Many  a  time  in 
the  morning  before  he  rose  I  used  to  fill  his  pipe 
(the  short  clay  one  he  used  in  his  bedroom)  for 
him,  and  strike  the  match  to  light  it.  I  always 
cut  up  his  tobacco  (he  used  it  in  flat  cakes)  and 
kept  his  tin  box  regularly  supplied.  He  always 
was  so  grateful  for  these  little  services." 

In  confirmation  of  this  the  writer  of  the  article 
says  : 

*  *  All  the  servants  at  Cheyne  Row  were  very 
fond  of  Carlyle,  and  ready  to  do  their  very  best 
for  him.  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  observed  that 
himself  during  the  two  or  three  years  he  lived 
there  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  with  her  uncle 
thirteen  years,  noticed  the  same  thing." 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  CHRISTMAS  ISLAND. 

IN  McClures  Magazine  for  November,  Mr.  S. 
B.  Rand  gives  a  remarkable,  true  story  of 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  veritable  Treasure  Isl- 
and in  the  Pacific.  For  three  hundred  years 
vessels  had  been  passing  up  and  down  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  sighting  Christmas  Island,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  due  south  of  the 
western  tip  of  Java,  the  nearest  land,  without 
noting  anything  about  the  lonely  spot.  About 
once  a  century  some  captain  mentioned  the  island 
in  his  report.      In  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  some  scientists  became  interested 
in  the  curious  depth  of  the  water  about  the  lonely 
bit  of  land.  They  found  that  the  shore  of  the 
island  wa3,  in  fact,  the  side  of  an  enormous  sub- 
marine mountain  ;  that  when  they  let  their  lines 
down  even  near  the  land  there  was  no  bottom, 
so  far  as  ordinary  soundings  were  concerned  ; 
and  that  two  miles  away  the  water  had  a  depth 
of  over  six  thousand  feet.  To  the  north  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  was  nearly  four  miles  below 
the  summit  of  Christmas  Island,  and  to  the  south 
almost  as  much.  In  other  words,  if  the  water 
should  suddenly  recede,  Christmas  Island  would 
loom  up  from  the  sea  bottom  around  it  much 
higher  than  any  mountain  known  to  man,  and 
inaccessibly  steep. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  '*  CHALLENOEB. 
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All  of  this  evidence  of  a  great  new  sea  moun- 
tain came  to  the  hands  of  the  British  scientists 
who  made  the  famous  expedition  in  the  Challen- 
ger, and  the  chief  of  these  was  Sir  John  Murray  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland .  In  December  of  1886  Cap- 
tain Maclear,  of  the  surveying -ship  Flying  Fish, 
visited  Christmas  Island  and  got  a  party  ashore 
after  tying  the  ship  up  to  a  tree  on  the  land. 
Multitudes  of  birds  swarmed  about  the  coasts,  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  man  that  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  picked  up  from  the 
ground  or  from  the  trees.  In  the  interior  a  vir- 
gin forest  covered  the  whole  island,  with  strange 
•  birds  and  rodents.  There  were  other  visitors  in 
1887  and  1888,  and  finally  Sir  John  Murray  ob- 
tained a  lease  of  the  island  from  the  British 
Government  and  is  now  developing  its  resources, 
chief  of  which  is  the  phosphate  deposits. 

THE    INHABITANTS   TO-DAY. 

*<  To-day  Christmas  Island  is  populated  with 
men,  and  ships  anchor  familiarly  in  Flying-Pish 
Cove.  Up  the  cliff  which  once  barred  the  way 
of  the  stoutest  explorers  runs  a  tramway — a 
tramway  in  which  a  car  of  loaded  phosphate  run- 
ning down  propels  the  empty  car  going  back. 
Substantial  houses  have  been  built,  roads  con- 
structed, wells  dug,  and  the  new  residents  are 
surrounding  themselves  with  comforts.  Not  only 
has  man  found  there  an  abiding  place,  but  the 
plants  and  trees  and  several  of  the  animals  of 
civilization  are  also  taking  root  in  the  new  para- 
dise. Coffee,  cocoanut-palms,  sugar-cane  and 
bananas,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  corn,  the  date-palm, 
pomegranate,  nutmeg,  and  bamboo  have  been 
made  to  flourish  with  great  luxuriance  on  this 
virgin  soil.  Dogs  have  been  introduced  to  wage 
war  on  the  rats,  which  they  have  done  with  suc- 
cess, and  a  few  goats,  pigs,  and  fowls  have  also 
been  imported. 


AN    IDEAL   CLIMATE. 

'*  Unlike  many  tropidal  regions,  Christmas 
Island  has  a  nearly  ideal  climate,  such  a  climate 
as  one  dreams  about  and  rarely  finds.  Most  of 
the  year  the  weather  is  much  like  that  of  a  dry, 
hot  English  summer,  though  tempered  nearly  al- 
ways by  the  steady  tradewinds  from  the  south- 
east, which  are  generally  cool  and  always  pure, 
having  blown  over  miles  of  open  sea.  The  tem- 
perature Varies  only  a  little  during  the  year,  often 
less  than  20°  Fahr.  The  average  daily  maximum 
is  84°  Fahr.,  the  minimum  75°  Fahr.  The  island 
being  high,  and  devoid  of  swampy  places,  and 
never  having  been  contaminated  by  the  filth  of 
human  habitation,  it  is  practically  free  from  all 
diseases,  and  the  present  inhabitants  are  astonish- 
ingly healthy.  Rain  falls  only  in  the  winter, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  shower  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  island  during  summer 
nights.  Occasionally  the  wind  shifts  around  into 
the  northeast,  and  there  is  a  terrific  storm  which 
beats  into  Flying-Fish  Cove  with  much  violence, 
sometimes  destroying  the  barges  employed  in 
loading  the  phosphate.  During  these  storms 
many  birds  of  passage,  moths,  butterflies,  and 
dragon -flies  are  driven  ashore  in  an  exhausted 
condition. 

HOW    ANIMALS   AND    PLANTS   GOT    TO    THE    ISLAND. 

But,  strangely,  few  of  these  adventurers  ever 
survive  ;  they  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  the 
native  rats,  crabs,  and  birds.  This  curious  freak 
of  the  northern  winds  suggests  to  science  the 
method  by  which  Christmas  Island  was  originally 
clad  with  vegetation  and  populated  with  animals. 
Seeds  were  blown  thither  by  the  winds  ;  the 
original  rats  may  have  come  upon  logs,  roots,  and 
vegetation  torn  away  from  other  coasts  and  floated 
there  in  the  storms.  The  sea-birds,  of  course, 
found  this  solitary  spot  a  most  congenial  home, 
and  it  is  Sir  John  Murray's  theory  that  the  ex- 
tensive phosphate  fields  have  resulted  from  the 
deposits  of  innumerable  sea-birds  when  the  island 
was  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
these  deposits  having  changed  the  coral  forma- 
tion (carbonate  of  lime)  into  phosphate  of  lime. 

A    PRACTICAL    ACHIEVEMENT   OF    SCIENCE. 

*  *  Thus  through  the  persevering  interest  of  the 
scientist,  the  British  flag  flies  over  a  new  pos- 
session, and  the  world  at  large  has  been  enriched 
by  a  hitherto- unknown  store  of  phosphate  which 
will  assist  in  making  fertile  thousands  of  farms 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  thereby  increasing 
the  production  of  human  food.  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray is  fond  of  using  this  as  an  answer  to  those 
practical  ones  who  see  no  sense  in  spending 
money  for  great  scientific  expeditions." 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SKULL-MEASURE- 
MENTS. 

A  STUDY  of  human  and  animal  relationships 
as  shown  by  the  skull  is  given  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Verhandlung  des  Naturhistorisch- 
Medicinischen  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  by  Dr.  Lud- 
wig  Wilser. 

Two  problems  of  anthropology  are  of  funda- 
mental significance — the  question  of  the  descent 
of  man  and  his  relationship  to  other  forms  of 
life,  and  the  question  of  the  place  of  origin,  with 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  chief  human  races. 

To  answer  the  first  question  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  gradual  development  of  life  on  the 
earth  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
forms,  with  the  closest  comparison  between  hu- 
man and  animal  characteristics. 

For  the  second  question — the  determination  of 
the  connecting  bridge  between  the  prehistoric 
and  the  historic — the  mental  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  different  human  races  must  be  weighed 
against  each  other  ;  aid  here  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  skull,  as  a  constant  inherited  race -mark, 
plays  a  most  important  r61e,  since  the  brain,  the 
seat  of  mental  activity,  is  confined  in  it,  and  is 
limited  in  its  development  by  the  skull.  The 
importance  of  measurements  of  the  skull  was 
first  noticed  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  observed  that  the  opening  in 
the  skull  through  which  the  spinal  cord  passes  to 
the  brain  was  much  farther  forward  in  higher 
vertebrates  than  in  the  lower  ones,  followed  by 
the  observation  that,  it  was  farther  forward  in 
white  people  than  in  negroes. 

Attention  became  directed  more  and  more  to 
comparisons  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  such  measurements  are  of  value  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  evolution. 

The  famous  facial  angle  was  established  as  a 
race  characteristic  and  index  of  intelligence.  It 
is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  to  the  edge  of  the 
upper  jaw,  with  another  line  extending  from  the 
cavity  of  the  ear  through  the  floor  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  Evidently  this  angle  must  be  greater 
the  more  the  forehead  is  developed  and  the  less 
prominent  the  jaws  are,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  the  distinction  of  lower  from  higher  animals, 
or  as  a  point  of  difference  between  races  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intelligence.  It  is  very  slight 
in  reptiles  and  birds  ;  it  measures  about  20°  in 
the  dog ;  in  the  gorilla,  40°  ;  in  negro,  70°- 
75°  ;  in  the  Makoias  of  South  Africa,  64°  ;  in 
Mongolians,  75°-80°  ;  in  Australians,  85°,  while 
Caucasians  average  95°.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  straight,  almost 
perpendicular  facial  line  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  noblest  races  of  mankind,  and  has  been 


correlated  with  culture.     The   Greek   sculptors 
adopted  an  ideal  facial  angle  of  100°. 

RELATION    OF   BBAIN    TO    SKULL. 

The  capacity  of  the  skull  limits  the  size  of  the 
brain,  and  in  a  general  way  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  relative  mental  development.  The  ca- 
pacity may  be  determined  by  filling  it  with  sand 
or  shot  and  measuring  the  quantity  used.  It 
has  been  shown  in  this  way  that  the  average 
cranial  capacity  of  white  races  is  1,500  cc,  and 
of  Australian  negroes  about  1,200  cc.  In  gen- 
eral, the  cranial  capacity  of  the  dark  races  is 
about  one-tenth  less  than  that  of  whites.  Indi- 
cating the  capacity  of  the  European  skull  by  1 00, 
the  relations  for  other  races  would  be  indicated 
by  93  for  Mongolians,  91  for  Malays,  88  for  ne- 
groes and  Indians,  and  80  for  Hottentots  and 
Australians. 

Retzius  believed  that  the  races  are  distin- 
guished most  clearly  by  the  form  of  the  skull, 
and  upon  that  based  a  division  of  the  human  race 
into  two  classes — those  with  long  heads,  dolicho- 
ceplialous,  and  those  with  round  heads,  brachy- 
cephalous.  .  Comparison  of  the  skulls  of  natives 
of  the  islands  shows  interesting  relationships  be- 
tween them.  The  peoples  of  England,  Ireland, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  show  long  skulls,  ^ 
and  give  evidence  that  this  form  is  indigenous  to* 
Europe.  The  writer  states  that  in  Germany  the 
index  of  the  skull  has  become  about  ten  units 
greater  within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and* 
that  hair  and  eyes  are  becoming  darker,  indicat- 
ing a  race  change  the  causes  of  which  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  ethnography. 

The  skull  may  be  taken  as  the  most  depend- 
able race-mark,  not  being  directly  responsive  to 
external  influences,  like  the  skin,  etc.,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  is  invariable. 
The  round  head  of  the  bulldog  and  the  long,  nar- 
row head  of  the  greyhound  may  be  traced  back 
to  a  common  ancestral  form.  All  human  beings 
must  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestral  race  ; 
the  question  is,  how  far  back  the  race  differences 
as  they  now  exist  can  be  traced. 


THE  ANTHROPOID  APES  OF  JAVA. 

IN  the  last  of  the  delightful  series  of  letters  on 
Insulinde,*  which  Ernst  Haeckel,  the  eminent 
evolutionist,  contributes  to  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau for  September,  he  gives  a  short  sketch  of 
the  gibbon  (Hylohates)^  the  more  widely  spread 
though  less  known  of  the  two  species  of  Asiatic 

*  The  poetic  name  bestowed  upon  the  Indian  Archipelago 
by "  Multatuli,"  the  Dutch  political  writ«r  and  ideallBt 
Eduard  Dow  wes  Dekker,  author  of  the  famous  didactic  novel 
"Max  Havelaar." 
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anthropoid  apes  still  extant  in  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  other  species  being  the 
orang-utan  (Satyrus  orang),  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  These  two  spe- 
cies, together  with  their  African  congeners,  the 
chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla,  so  closely  resemble 
man  in  their  entire  organization  that  no  scientist 
now  entertains  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  blood - 
relationship  between  them.  As  Professor  Haeckel 
says  :  <'  The  same  200  bones,  arranged  and  com- 
bined in  the  same  way,  form  our  skeleton ;  the 
same  300  muscles  make  possible  our  movements  ; 
the  same  hair  coders  our  skin,  and  the  same 
groups  of  ganglia  cells  are  combined  in  the  intri- 
cate convolutions  of  our  brain  ;  the  same  heart 
with  its  four  compartments  pumps  the  blood 
through  our  body ;  the  same  set  of  32  teeth  in 
the  same  arrangement  forms  our  organ  of  masti- 
cation. The  anatomical  difference  between  man 
and  the  anthropoid  apes  consists  merely  in  minor 
differences  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  several 
corresponding  parts  consequent  upon  adaptation 
to  the  dissimilar  modes  of  living  between  man  and 
ape,  such  differences  being  also  found  among  the 
members  of  the  human  family,  and  between  the 
two  sexes.  The  genealogic  oneness  of  a  primal 
stock  having  been  proved  by  comparative  anat- 
omy and  paleontology, '  it  follows  that  all  men, 
monkeys,  and  anthropoid  apes  are  descended  from 
one  common  original  stock  long  since  extinct." 

FBOFESSOR    HAEGKEL's    ^'OA." 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  foregoing 
proposition,  Haeckel  was  especially  interested  in 
studying  the  Asiatic  anthropoids,  and  particu- 
larly a  gibbon  that  had  been  presented  to  him. 
The  natives  call  it "  Oa,"  after  its  characteristic  cry. 
The  small  animal,,  when  standing  upright,  is  about 
three  feet  high,  having,  on  the  whole,  the  figure 
of  a  delicate  child  of  six,  except  that  the  head  is 
in  proportion  much  smaller,  the  body  more  slen- 
der, the  legs  shorter,  and  the  arms  much  longer. 
Its  body  is  nearly  covered  with  a  light  gray, 
woolly,  soft  fur,  the  naked  portions — the  ears, 
palms,  and  soles — ^being  black,  as  well  as  the 
small  round  face.  A  white  beard  frPTiingin  the 
face  lends  to  it  a  peculiar  expression.  The  face 
of  the  **  Oa  *'  resembles  the  human  face  much  more 
closely  than  does  that  of  the  orang,  the  lower 
jaw  being  much  less  prominent,  and  the  angle  of 
the  face  more  than  sixty  degrees. 

Haeckel's  little  **0a"  showed  many  human 
characteristics.  It  was  jealous  in  its  friendships  ; 
loved  to  be  bathed  and  petted ;  drank  out  of 
glasses  and  cups  as  a  child ;  used  its  hands  in 
eating  its  boiled  rice  and  fruit  as  the  Malays  do  ; 
peeled  its  pisang  and  oranges  as  we  do,  and  had 
a  horror  of  spiders  and  crabs* 


LANGUAGE   OF   THE    '<0A. 
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The  speech  of  these  anthropoids,  says  Haeckel, 
'*  although  not  containing  many  different  sounds, 
is  yet  so  expressively  modulated  as  regards  pitch, 
force,  and  repetitions  of  the  syllables,  and  so  well 
supplemented  by  gestures  and  facial  expression, 
that  the  close  observer  can  form  definite  conclu- 
sions as  to  their  thoughts,  wishes,  and  feelings. 
Thus  my  little  companion  uttered  his  common 
cry  <0a'  in  such  various  ways  that  I  could  guess  at 
quite  a  number  of  different  thoughts  and  feelings. 
When  he  was  comfortably  nestling  in  the  arms 
of  his  little  Malayan  girl  friend  his  soft  <0a' 
sounded  almost  like  the  purring  of  a  cat ;  when 
he  performed  his  gymnastics  his  loud  *  Oa '  rang 
out  jubilant ;  when  he  demanded  food,  it  was  per- 
emptory, and  when  strange  visitors  came,  mis- 
trustfully questioning.  He  even  held  soliloquies, 
sitting  quietly  on  top  of  his  box,  uttering  from 
time  to  time  a  low-sighing  *0a,  Oa,'  as  if  he  were 
reflecting  on  the  hard  fate  of  his  captivity,  or 
mourning  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  his  high-born 
cousins,  the  friendly  brown  Malajrs  and  the  un- 
canny white  Europeans.*' 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHIUPPINES. 

THE  whole  country  is  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  American  teachers  who  went  to  the 
Philippines  last  summer  to  take  up  the  difQcult 
task  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  instruction 
of  Filipino  children  in  accordance  with  American 
school  methods. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  work  to  be  assigned 
to  these  teachers  on  their  arrival  in  the  archi- 
pelago has  not  been  generally  understood.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Nash,  of  the 
Philippine  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
a  full  and  authoritative  account  of  what  has  been 
done  thus  far  in  the  way  of  organizing  the  Philip- 
pine schools,  and  for  a  summary  of  what  remains 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Nash's  statement  appears  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 

One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public -school  system  in  the  islands  is 
the  lack  of  a  common  language.  Contrary  to 
a  very  general  impression  in  this  country,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  population  speak  Spanish, 
and  the  use  of  a  Spanish- English  text -book  is 
therefore  limited.  It  is  Superintendent  Atkin- 
son's plan  to  conduct  all  purely  primary  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language  from  the  first,  using 
illustrated  texts,  object  lessons,  and  similar  helps. 

The  following  plan  of  instruction  has  been  out- 
lined : 

*  *  A  school  year  of  ten  months  with  four  hours' 
elementary   instruction    for    children    and   one 
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hour'fl  normal  English  instruction  for  the  native 
teachers  in  each  bcIiooI  day.  Tlie  subjects  to  he 
taught  are  the  English  languBgo,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  of  the  United  Slates,  hiatory 
of  the  Piiilippines,  general  history,  penmanship, 
bookkeeping,  physiology,  civil  government,  na- 


(Saperintendent  or  PabUc  InBtmctlon 
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ture  studies,  and  music.  The  English  language 
instruction  will  be  largely  supplemented  by  the 
use  o(  elementary  English  readings  and  composi- 
tion work. 

"In  addition  to  the  instruction  during  the 
regular  school  year,  a  four-weeks'  normal  school 
session  will  be  conducted  for  Filipino  teachers  at 
the  capital  of  each  province  in  the  annual  vaca- 
tion period,  and  the  American  teachers  will  be 
detailed  and  required  to  do  work  in  these  vaca- 
tion sessions  without  additional  pay.  Night 
schools  for  adults  will  also  be  conducted  in  the 
larger  towns  throughout  the  school  year,  but 
the  teachers  serving  therein  will  receive  extra 
compensation. 

"As  soon  ae  a  large  number  of  American 
teachers  are  on  the  ground  and  the  machinery 
for  elementary  instruction  is  fairly  in  operation, 
a  high-school  will  be  established  at  the  chief 
town  of  each  province,  and  later  colleges  and  a 
university  will  be  planned  ;  but  at  present  the 
organization  of  the  elementary  system  and  the 
establishment  of  the  normal,  agricultural,  and 
manual -training  schools  provided  for  in  the  edu- 


cational bill  demand  the  entire  attention  of  the 

department. 

' '  One  of  the  characteristics  of  Philippine  ed  uca- 
tion  in  the  past  has  been  its  neglect  of  girls,  it  Ijav- 
ingbeen  deemedsufficientif  they  were  able  to  rea<l 
the  catechism  and  prayer-book.  Superintendent 
Atkinson  proposes  to  establish  a  school  for  girls 
wherever  there  is  one  for  boys,  either  in  a  build- 
ing near  the  hoys'  school,  or  under  the  same 
roof,  but  with  separate  playgrounds  and  en- 
trances, since  co-education  is  not  desired  by 
these  peoples,  nor  is  it  deemed  desirable  for  them 
at  present. 

>'  A  compulsory  school  law  is  now  being  con- 
sidered and  will  probably  bo  enacted  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  Filipinos  themselves  desire 
such  a  law.  and  tltere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  not  be  successful  in  some  parts  of  the 
ai'Chipelago  at  the  present  time." 

ORODNnS    FOR    ENCOURAOEUENT. 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks — among  which  Mr. 
Nash  mentions  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country,  the  lack  of  adequate  funds,  and  (lie 
hesitation  on  tlie  part  of  the  Filipinos  to  take 
an  initiative — there  are  not  a  few  hopeful  signs 
in  the  situation.  For  one  thing,  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.    The  following  facts  are  significant : 

"  Of  the  six  hundred  Filipino  teachers  who 
attended  the  preliminary  term  of  the  Manila  nor- 
mal school,  representing  twenty-three  provinces 
and  islands  of  the  archipelago,  it  was  found  that 
fully  10  per  cent,  could  speak  English  quite  well, 
and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  were  able  to 
understand  instruction  in  geography,  history, 
drawing,  and  manual -training  when  given  in  the 
English  language.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing, 
considering  the  very  limited  instruction  these 
teachers  have  been  able  to  secure. 

"The  Filipino  child  exhibits  a  capability  for 
acquiring  languages  and  a  genius  for  writing, 
drawing,  and  the  lesser  mechanical  arts.  The 
handwriting  of  the  average  Fihpino  schoolboy 
will  excel  in  both  style  and  neatness  that  of  the 
avert^e  American  schoolboy  of  the  same  age. 
However,  it  is  observed  that  the  mental  powers 
of  Fihpino  children  seem  to  diminish  as  they 
grow  older,  while  those  of  the  American  child 
grow  stronger  and  clearer  tp  the  point  of  physi- 
cal maturity  and  beyond.  Experience  atone  wilt 
demonstrate  how  far  these  peoples  will  admit  of 
Anglo-Saxon  culture,  and  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest  the  world  over," 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

<  <  TT  ARPER'S  MAGAZINE »»  for  November  is  re- 
n.  splendent  with  colored  and  tinted  illustrations 
for  the  several  bright  fiction  contributions  in  the  issue. 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Nutting,  in  a  description  of  **The  Bot- 
tom of  the  Sea,"  attempts  to  give  some  idea  of  the  actual 
marine  flora  and  fauna  at  great  depths— and  the  scenes 
that  Captain  Nemo  would  really  be  confronted  with  if  a 
Nautilus  were  actually  in  working  order.  The  most  cu- 
rious part  of  Professor  Nutting's  article  is  his  account  of 
the  methods  by  which  fishes  secure  light  at  great  depths. 
The  Albatross  captured  a  shark  at  1,360  fathoms,  or 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  which  emitted  from  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body  a  vivid  and  greenish  phosphor- 
escent gleam.  Numbers  of  other  fishes  are  fitted  with 
phosphorescent  apparatus  to  secure  their  food  at  these 
great  depths.  Some  that  live  near  the  bottom  are  pro- 
vided with  a  dorsal  rod,  which  is  hinged  so  that  its  tip 
can  be  hung  immediately  above  or  in  front  of  the  vo- 
racious mouth.  At  the  end  of  this  rod  is  a  bait  that  is 
luminous,  showing  that  the  most  recent  development  of 
piscatorial  art  has  been  used  by  the  fishes  of  the  deep 
sea. as  a  regular  professional  device. 

A  STORY  OF  DISRAELI  AND  GLADSTONE. 

A  very  pleasant  contribution  to  this  number  is  *'  The 
Confessions  of  a  Caricaturist,"  by  Harry  Furniss,  the 
famous  contributor  to  Punch.  Mr.  Furniss  tells  a 
most  remarkable  story  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  in 
Parliamentary  debate.  Disraeli  quoted  from  a  recent 
speech  made  by  his  rival.  Mr.  •  Gladstone  started  up 
and  exclaimed  that  he  never  said  such  a  thing  in  his 
life.  Disraeli  became  silent ;  several  seconds  went  by, 
a  minute,  two  minutes,  three  minutes;  then  *'the 
meet  remarkable  silence  which  the  House  had  ever  ex- 
perienced within  living  memory  was  broken  as  the 
Tory  leader  began  slowly  once  more  to  speak.  *  Mr. 
Chairman,'  he  said,  'and  gentlemen' — and  then  word 
for  word  he  repeated  the  whole  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  which  he  had  made  his  quotation,  duly  introduc- 
ing the  particular  passage  which  the  Liberal  leader 
h^d  denied.  Then  he  paused  and  looked  across  at  his 
ritval.  The  challenge  was  not  to  be  avoided,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  bowed — he  would  have  raised  his  hat  did  he 
wear  one  in  the  House — which,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  ring,  was  equivalent  to  throwing  up  the  sponge.** 

Aside  from  the  many  short  stories,  this  issue  of  Har- 
per's has  essays  by  Lucy  C.  Bull  on  **  Women  in  Emo- 
tional Expression,"  by  Dr.  Daniel  Quinn  on  "Athenian 
Conceptions  of  the  Future  Life,"  Dr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's chapters  in  his  short  history  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  he  continues  the  War  for  Independence,  and  a 
charmingly  illustrated  nature  essay,  **  A  Winter  Ram- 
ble," by  S.  Hartmann. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  November  Century  is  notable  for  luxurious  il- 
lustrations, many  of  them  in  tint  and  color. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia  University,  contributes 
a  careful  "Retrospect  of  American  Humor,"  beginning 
with  an  anonymous  poem,  "New  England's  Annoy- 
ances" of  1630,  and  bringing  the  subject  down  to  the 


present  day  of  Mark  Twain,  Frank  Stockton,  Bret 
Harte,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  James  Whitconib 
Riley.  Professor  Trent  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  as 
a  whimsical,  witty  genius  Artemus  Ward  has  had  no 
equal  in  America,  though  in  the  field  of  broad,  hearty 
humor  such  a  prominent  place  could  not  be  assigned  to 
him. 

THE  SANTOS-DUMONT  BALLOON  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Century  is  one  of  four  November  magazines  in 
America  that  publishes  elaborate  illustrated  accounts 
of  the  balloon  exploits  of  M.  Santos-Dumont.  This  ac- 
count is  by  Sterling  Heilig,  and  is  published  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  bi^lloonist.  The  latter 
refuses  to  write  on  his  specialty  because  he  considers 
his  ballooning  in  the  experimental  period,  and  does  not 
want  to  be  drawn  into  controversies.  Mr.  Heilig  has 
interviewed  him  thoroughly. 

MR.  HOUGH'S  "THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  WEST." 

A  remarkably  interesting  contribution  is  "  The  Settle- 
ment of  the  West:  A  Study  in  Transportation,"  by  Mr. 
Emerson  Hough,  illustrated  with  pictures  by  Frederic 
Remington.  Mr.  Hough  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
Western  subjects,  especially  as  the  author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Cowboy."  He  brings  a  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding of  early  Western  conditions  and  problems 
which  are  thorough  and  rare.  Mr.  Hough's  present  aim 
is  to  explain  the  development  of  the  great  Western  Em- 
pire through  the  transportation  factor  which  so  largely 
governed  that  development.  This  firstchapter  he  heads 
"  The  Pathway  of  the  Waters," 

PROTECT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  writes  on  "The  Assassination  of 
Kings  and  Presidents,"  reciting  the  most  famous  in- 
stances of  history,  giving  precedence  to  Mr.  McKinley's 
fate.  Dr.  Buckley  thinks  the  success  of  the  assassination 
on  theory  is  liable  to  cause  the  epidemic  to  spread.  The 
President  hereafter  must  be  actually — not,  as  at  Buf- 
falo, nominally— guarded.  When  the  genial  custom 
rose  for  the  President  to  give  receptions  to  the  public, 
and  to  offer  his  hand  fearlessly  to  every  one  who  might 
come,  the  population  was  comparatively  homogeneous, 
and  there  was  no  theory  of  regicide  without  personal 
malice. 

SCRIBNER'S. 

**  QCRIBNER'S"  for  November  opens  with  Mr.  Nel- 
v3  son  Lloyd's  description  of  life  "Among  the 
Dunkers,"  beautifully  illustrated  by  G.  W.  Peters. 
The  literary  feature  of  the  number  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  serial  story  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  "The  For- 
tunes of  Oliver  Horn,"  the  scene  laid  in  Virginia,  and 
with  the  accompaniment  of  that  environagje.  President 
Roosevelt's  feats  "  With  the  Cougar  Hounds"  are  con- 
tinued in  another  chapter  thrilling  to  the  heart  of  the 
sportsman,  and  there  is  the  seventh  chapter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Norman's  "  Russia  of  To-day." 

OUR  NEW  ARMY. 

Gen.  F.  V.  Greene  reaches  the  conclusion  of  his  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  army  with  an  account  of  the 
new  military  organization.    He  thinks  that  under  the 
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new  organization  the  army  is  better  adapted  to  our 
needs  than  it  has  been  at  any  previbus  period  of  our 
history ;  **and  as  soon  as  the  new  officers  have  become 
imbued  with  the  army  traditions,  and  the  new  recruits 
have  acquired  the  thorough  instruction  which  they  will 
surely  receive,  the  new  and  larger  army  of  77,000  men 
will  attain  that  perfection  of  discipline,  marksman- 
ship, drill,  and,  above  all,  devotion  to  duty,  which  char- 
acterized the  smaller  army  of  25,000  men  in  1896— and 
there  is  no  higher  standard.  ** 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  gives  a  sketch  of  Marquis  Ito, 
"  The  Great  Man  of  Japan,"  who  has  '*  bridged,  with 
his  own  span  of  life,  the  chasm  between  the  Japan  of 
ornate  armor,  queues,  utter  exclusiveness,  and  two- 
sworded  men  and  the  Japan  of  to-day." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  November  Cofimopolitan  Mr.  Frank  Moss 
writes  on  misgovernment  and  corruption  in  New 
York  City.  He  says  the  rulers  of  New  York  have  re- 
duced profitable  misgovernment  to  a  science,  and  have 
made  popular  and  representative  government  a  mere 
form  and  pretence.  He  says  that  the  government  of 
New  York  City  to-day  is  the  most  dishonest  and  cor- 
rupt in  the  world — "a  democracy  which  continues  the 
forms  of  popular  selection  and  accountability,  but  which 
has  killed  the  spirit."  Mr.  Moss  goes  into  the  various 
counts  against  Tammany  with  considerable  detail.  He 
considers  the  one  terrible  weakness  in  the  physical 
armament  of  Tammany  the  loss  of  the  district-attorney, 
"and  we  understand  that  they  are  ready  to  spend 
18,000,000  to  recapture  that  office." 

The  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  announces  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  a  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  run  serially 
in  the  magazine,  and  there  is  an  introduction  from  Mr. 
John  Brisben  Walker  himself.  He  considers  the  two 
dangers  standing  in  the  way  of  the  most  successful 
administration  the  country  has  ever  seen,  to  be  : "  First, 
temptation  from  ambition — all  other  kinds  of  tempta- 
tion are  impossible  for  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  second,  danger 
from  lack  of  sufficient  mental  stamina  to  resist  the 
eternal  breaking  of  the  political  waves  which  roll  down 
upon  the  Executive  Mansion."  Mr.  Walker  considers 
Mr.  Roosevelt  the  most  interesting  man  now  holding 
high  office  in  either  Europe  or  America.  In  Roosevelt 
we  have  the  first  example  of  the  ideal  which  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  founders  of  our  form  of  government — the 
man  born  with  all  the  advantages  of  comfortable  posi- 
tion and  excellent  family  conditions,  who,  after  being 
carefully  educated,  gives  himself  in  all  sincerity  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  contributes  an  essay  on  "The 
Isolation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mind."  He  thinks  the 
chasm  between  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  is  grow- 
ing. In  England  and  America  he  says  we  still  think 
it  proper  to  know  something  of  the  French  mind,  but 
we  disapprove  of  it;  while  of  the  German  mind  we 
neither  approve  nor  disapprove,  but  are  cheerfully  will- 
ing to  remain  perfectly  ignorant. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  opening  article  in  McClure's  for  November  is  by 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker, "  What  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  Really  Is,  and  How  It  Works."  This 
we  have  reviewed  in  the  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month,"  as  well  as  the  article  by  S.  B. 
Rand  entitled  "The  Romance  of  Christmas  Island." 


Prominent  among  the  contributions  in  this  number 
is  a  character  sketch  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
by  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  author  of  the  striking 
character  sketches  of  Bryan,  Hanna,  and  Croker  pub- 
lished in  this  same  magazine.  Mr.  White  says  the 
President  is  a  "  rugged,  virile,  honest,  cheerful,  clear- 
minded  man,  with  great  strength  for  hard  work  ;  3'oung, 
vigorous,  and  brave,  fiinging  himself  into  his  life-work 
with  rejoicing,  as  a  strong  man  runs  a  r^ice."  Mr.  White 
thinks  that  President  Roosevelt  may  have  to  learn  the 
art  of  fencing,  which  Mr.  McKinley  knew  so  well,  to 
adopt  the  commercial  treaties  which  will  affect  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  country  almost  as  seriously  as  an 
entirely  new  tariff  bill.  "  If  he  tries  to  learn  it  he  will 
learn  it  well,  despite  his  training." 

"  When  Roosevelt  said  that  he  would  follow  McKin- 
ley^s  policy,  it  is  foolish  to  presume  that  Roosevelt 
meant  to  give  a  servile  Imitation  of  McKinley.  The 
new  President  will  accept  the  McKinley  legacy  of  un- 
finished work,  but  every  unsolved  problem  will  have  to 
pass  muster  at  the  court  of  Roosevelt's  personal  con- 
viction, and  in  forming  this  conviction  the  new  Presi- 
dent will  show  an  almost  unknown  side  of  his  charac- 
ter to  the  country." 

EIGHTY  MILES  AN  HOUR  BY  AUTOMOBILE. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  gives  an  account  of  the  auto- 
mobile race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  under  the  title  "Faster 
Than  the  Express  Train."  The  picture  of  the  trium- 
phant Fournier  in  his  queer  costume,  flying  recklessly 
along  the  road,  is  a  most  dramatic  one.  Mr.  Wellman 
says  that  of  the  machines  engaged  in  the  contest  thirty 
cost  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  each,  and  fifty  more  from 
$8,000  to  $5,000.  The  whole  trip  was  made  at  the  rate 
of  43.06  miles  per  hour,  the  distance  being  745  miles. 
Fournier  had  surpassed  this  in  the  Paris-Bordeaux 
race,  when  he  averaged  56.48  miles  per  hour,  but  the 
distance  was  only  846  miles.  His  automobile  was  a 
monster  machine  of  60  horse-power.  Mr.  Wellman 
says  the  winner  reached  on  favorable  pieces  of  the  road 
the  astonishing  rate  of  80  miles  an  hour. 

"  Eighty  miles  an  hour  I  Can  you  understand  what 
that  means  ?  A  mile  in  45  seconds.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  feet  in  one  second.  While  traveling  on  a  fast 
railway  train  take  out  your  watch  and  time  the  seconds 
from  one  mile-post  to  another.  You  will  rarely  find 
the  number  55.  The  fastest  single  mile  ever  made  by  a 
locomotive,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  in  33  seconds,  and 
that  on  the  best  of  steel  tracks  with  a  sharp  down- 
grade. But  here  is  a  mile  in  45  seconds  upon  a  country 
road.  Imagine  yourself  in  the  seat  with  Fournier  or 
Antony.  At  40  miles  an  hour  your  eyes,  if  unprotected 
by  goggles,  weep  like  Niobe,  and  the  tears,  instead  of 
coursing  down  your  cheeks,  run  back  upon  your  'tem- 
ples. At  50  miles  an  hour  unprotected  eyes  go  blind. 
At  60  miles  an  hour  a  pebble  in  the  path  may  cause  the 
great  racer  to  leap  like  a  panther.  At  70  miles  an  hour 
one  cannot  hold  to  his  seat  without  seizing  and  gripping 
something.  At  80  miles  an  hour  only  the  hardiest  of 
chaffeurs,  like  Fournier,  can  keep  breath  in  body  with- 
out the  use  of  a  face-mask  that  covers  nostrils  and 
mouth. 

"At  80  miles  an  hour  you  travel  the  length  of  an 
American  passenger  train  while  turning  your  head  for 
the  swiftest  sort  of  glance  at  the  fleeting  landscape. 
If  you  were  traversing  Broadway  at  that  speed,  and 
lifted  your  hat  to  a  lady  at  Thirty-fourth  Street,  you 
would  put  it  back  on  your  head  at  Thirty-eighth.    You 
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would  cross  twenty-seven  interpecting  streets  in  one 
minnte.  At  80  miles  an  hour  one  would  travel  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  in  eleven  and  a  half  hours.'' 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  Jt)URNAL. 

IN  the  November  Ladies''  Home  Journal  Mr.  H.  R. 
Palmer  tells  "  Where  the  President's  Turkey  Comes 
From."  Mr.  Horace  Voae,  of  Westerley,  R.  I.,  is  the 
successful  dealer  in  Rhode  Island  turkeys  who  sends  a 
remarkable  bird  every  year  to  the  White  House  at 
Thanksgiving  and  at  Christmas  time.  Mr.  Yose  does 
not  raise  turkeys  himself,  but  contracts  with  the  farmers 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  rugged  pastures  of  the 
Narragansett  region,  which  seems  particularly  salubri- 
ous for  the  turkey  kind,  taking  the  entire  flocks  of  the 
breeders.  Mr.  Vose  sends  turkeys  to  Europe,  and  even 
to  South  America.  He  has  been  supplying  the  White 
House  on  Thanksgiving  occasions  ever  since  1878,  when 
a  S6-pounder  was  sent  to  President  Grant. 

EMith  K.  Swain  describes  *'Some  Thrilling  Ascents 
I  Have  Made."  The  writer  is  possessed  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  mount  every  possible  height,  and  she  numbers 
the  dangerous  Strasburg  bpire,  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pi»i,  Bologna's  towers,  St.  Peter's  dome,  and  the  Gib- 
raltar rock  among  her  numerous  achievements. 

In  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett's  readable  sketch  of  Ira  D. 
Sankey,  *^  A  Voice  Heard  Around  the  World,"  there  are 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  revivalist  singing  on 
various  sacred  spots  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  in  the 
crowded  gatherings  in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Moffett 
says  .Mr.  Sankey's  splendid  voice,  two  octaves  of  clear, 
sympathetic  tones  in  the  baritone  range,  and  his  admir- 
ably distinct  articulation  are  as  perfect  to-day  In  his 
sixtieth  year  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 


PRANK  LESLIE'S. 

<<  T^RANK  LESLIE'S"  for  November  is  a  special 
r  twenty  fifth  anniversary  number,  an  enlarged 
issue  with  many  unusual  features  of  <»olored  and  other 
illustrations.  Aside  from  the  fiction  and  verse,  the  most 
noticeable  contributions  are  Fridtjof  NansAn's  **The 
Race  for  the  Poles,"  in  which  he  discusses  the  pending 
enterprises  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  exploration  ;  '*  The 
Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,"  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick ; 
"How  Tammany  Wins,"  by  Louis  J.  Lang;  "The 
Realm  of  Cotton,"  by  T.  C.  Smith  ;  and  "  The  Great  Au- 
tomobile Race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,"  by  Sterling  Heilig. 


OUTING. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  November  Outing  is  on 
"  The  King's  Horses,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Spencer, 
who  tells  of  Edward  VII.  of  England  as  a  breeder  and 
owner  of  thoroughbreds.  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  after 
King  Edward  passed  through  his  novitiate  at  the  game 
he  was  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  his  horse  breeding 
and  racing.  During  the  years  1896  to  1900  inclusive  the 
winnings  of  his  horses  reetched  the  very  respectable 
total  of  £80,723  10«.,  or  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  other  side  of  the  account  is  an  imposing  one,  too. 
The  Sandringham  estate  consists  of  rather  more  than 
14,000  acres,  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  ex- 
clusive of  the  live-stock  and  the  house  with  its  art 
treasures.  The  annual  cost  of  the  royal  stud  Mr. 
Spencer  places  at  £6,000  for  maintenance  alone,  and  the 
horses  themselves  are  probably  worth  some  £85,00u. 


ENGLISH  VERSUS  AMERICAN  FOOTBALL. 

Mr.  John  Corbin,  the  celebrated  American  football 
player,  makes  an  interesting  comparison  between  the 
English  game  and  the  mo<)em  American  game.  The  old 
country  and  the  new  country  football  differ  chiefly  in  the 
elements  of  the  possession  ot  the  ball  and  interference. 
The  American  game  Mr.  Corbin  considers  unquestion- 
ably above  the  English,  considered  as  a  martial  contest. 
Whereas  English  Rugby  has  as  yet  advanced  very  little 
beyond  its  first  principles  of  punting  and  serving,  the 
American  game  has  always  been  supreme  in  skill  and 
•  the  test  of  courage ;  and  it  has  always  tended  to  an  in- 
comparably high  degree  of  skill  and  strategy.  The 
American  football  is  tending  to  satisfy  the  American 
love  for  success  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity  in  achiev- 
ing it,  while  the  Englishman  subordinates  everything 
to  the  playability  of  the  game. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  article,  especially  in  the 
illustrations,  on  "  The  Expression  of  the  Face  in  Violent 
Effort,"  by  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie,  and  several  contribu- 
tions of  real  and  special  value  to  the  sportsman  as  such. 
In  editorial  enterprise  and  selection,  and  in  mechanical 
perfection.  Outing  is  beingeacti  month  improved  further 
over  its  old  regime.        

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

"  A^OUNTRY  LIFE"  is  the  name  of  a  sumptuous 
V^  monthly  periodical,  the  first  number  of  which 
is  issued  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  for  November. 
The  new  magazine  is  an  American  adaptation  of  the 
English  periodical  of  this  name ;  it  will  aim  to  busy 
itself  with  all  those  rural  affairs  which  particularly  in- 
terest the  man  and  woman  living  by  choice  in  the 
country—gardening,  landscape  art,  nature  study,  and 
outof-door  life  in  general.  The  editor  is  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  a  prolific  and  highly  suc- 
cessful writer  on  agriculture  and  out-of-door  subjects. 
The  new  magazine  has  a  page  double  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  magazine,  and  is  printed  on  very  heavy  and 
excellent  paper.  The  first  number  contains  among 
other  features  ''A  Sniff  at  Old  Gardens,"  by  J.  P. 
Mowbray  ;  a  finely  illustrated  account  of  the  estate  of 
Levi  P.  Morton,  taken  as  a  typical  American  country 
seat;  a  plea.sant  article  on  **The  Ruby-Throat  Hum- 
ming Bird,"  and  its  feeding  grounds,  by  Neltje  Blan- 
chan  ;  "  A  Home-maker's  Lawn,"  and  "  The  Life  His- 
tory of  a  Frog."  

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

"  "PVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE"  for  November 
iT*  oi>ens  with  a  romantic  story  of  the Utica  Mine, 
the  richest  mine  in  California,  which  John  Selkirk 
found  in  1854  and  sold  for  |50.  The  purchasers  aban- 
doned it ;  it  was  taken  up  again  by  James  G.  Fair, 
abandoned  again  ;  then  Lane  and  Hayward  worked  it 
and  took  $7,000,000  from  it.  Mr.  Bailey  Millard  tells  the 
story  with  much  dramatic  force  and  incident. 

BALLOONING  THEORIES  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Lyle,  Jr.,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  bal- 
looning feat  of  M.  Santos-Dumont  in  circling  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  and  of  the  opposing  schools  of  aeronauts  in 
Paris  to-day  —  the  lighter-than-air  people  and  the 
heavier-than-air  people.  The  former  argue  that  on  an 
aeroplane  heavier  than  air  the  operat/or  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  his  motor.  If  the  motor  stopped  the  airship 
would  come  down  like  a  clod,  having,  of  course,  no  gas- 
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bag  to  hold  it  up.  The  heaviei>»than-air  people  admit 
that  this  point  is  to  be  considered,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  motor  will  have  to  be  a  very  reliable  motor  indeed  ; 
and  then  they  proceed  to  point  out  that  the  aerostat, 
lighter-than-air  machine,  can  never  be  of  any  practical 
use  anyhow,  even  if  you  can  start.  For  war  purposes  it 
offers  too  large  a  target  for  the  enemy,  for  private 
promenading  it  would  be  too  costly,  and  for  general 
transportation  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  The  Santos- 
Dumont  machine  requires  550  cubic  meters  of  gas  for 
one  little  man  of  120  pounds,  and  even  then  the  little 
man  cannot  take  on  more  luggage  than  his  life  and  his, 
nerve,  with  a  fair  chance  of  losing  both  before  he  gets 
back.  Therefore,  a  balloon  with  a  passenger  list  of  a 
small  transatlantic  steamer  would  have  to  be  some 
twenty  times  larger  than  Barnum  &  Bailey's  biggest 
tent,  and  the  balloon  house  would  cover  a  fair-sized 
city. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Grant  asks  in  his  title,  "Are  the  Rich  Respon- 
sible for  New  York's  Vice  and  Crime?"  and  attempts 
to  show  that  in  both  positive  and  negative  ways  the 
rich  are  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the  corruption  of 
our  metropolitan  police  force,  and  for  much  vice  in 
New  York,  which  results  from  the  example  and  influ- 
ence of  their  manner  and  life. 

In  the  "Dogs  of  War"  Mr.  Maximilian  Foster  tells 
how  dogs  are  used  in  the  German  army  for  messenger 
service,  ammunition  carrying,  in  Red  Cross  work,  and 
in  hunting  out  criminals. 


SUCCESS. 

**  QUCCESS"  for  November  prints  Benjamin  Harri- 
v^  son's  estimate  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  written  in 
1898,  and  brief  eulogies  of  Mr.  McKinley  from  Secretary 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  James  Wilson,  Elihu  Root,  John  D. 
Long,  and  others.  An  article  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
pen,  "  The  Citizen  and  the  Public  Man,"  places  honesty 
as  the  foundation  of  good  citizenship,  with  courage  a 
close  second.  Hezekiah  Butterworth  writes  of  "The 
Inspiration  of  Lincoln's  First  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion," and  Edwin  Markham  takes  the  task  of  showing 
that  America  is  still  rich  in  |x>etic  inspiration.  Charles 
F.  Wyer  gives  "The  Romance  of  An  American  Triumph 
in  Fruit  Culture  " — the  successful  transplanting  of  the 
Smyrna  fig  in  California.  Frank  H.  Fayant  shows  how 
"Yankee  Enterprise  is  Overcoming  British  Inertia," 
and  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  discusses  "  The  Olden  Type 
of  Woman  and  the  New." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  we  have 
selected  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks' article  on  "Europe 
and  America"  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Grinnell's  "Modern 
Murder  Trials  and  Newspapers,"  to  quote  from  at 
greater  length  in  the  department  of  "Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month." 

In  this  number  appears  the  text  of  the  excellent  ad- 
dress on  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster  by  Mr.  S.  W.  McCall 
at  Dartmouth  College,  on  September  25,  at  the  centen- 
nial of  Webster's  graduation  from  that  in.stitution. 
Mr.  McCall  complains  that  critics  have  applied  to  Web- 
ster's generous  nature  the  little  standards  for  little  men 
in  blaming  his  extravagance  and  carelessness.  Mr. 
McCall  thinks  such  critics  demanded  too  much  of  na- 
ture. "If  she  had  tried  to  do  more  for  him  upon  whom 
she  had  lavished  so  many  gifts,  she  might  indeed  have 


made  him  a  great  clerk  or  bookkeeper,  bat  she  might 
also  have  spoiled  him  as  a  statesman." 

Mr.  James  K.  Hosmer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  settlement  of  Oklahoma  and  her  impending 
application  for  Statehood  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
is  now  thoroughly  organized.  He  reviews  In  his  article 
the  history  of  this  wonderful  region,  which  he  calls  the 
most  remarkable  river  basin  of  the  world.  The  Ama- 
zon surpasses  it  in  area,  but  is  far  less  available  for 
human  uses.  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  has  scarcely 
a  square  mile  which  does  not  yield  the  products  needed 
by  humanity.  In  it  are  gathered  already  some  85,000,- 
000  English-speaking  men,  the  largest  compact  body, 
except  possibly  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  contributes  a  literary  essay  on 
"  The  Solitude  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  there  are  fur- 
ther installments  of  the  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic 
Critic,"  by  Henry  Austin  Clapp,  and  the  usual  quota  of 
fiction  and  verse. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  November  number  the  World's  Work  takes 
notice  of  the  sensational  New  York  municipal  cam- 
paign with  full-page  portraits  of  Seth  Low  and  Bishop 
Potter,  and  "A  Plain  Description  of  Tammany,"  by 
Arthur  Goodrich,  who  does  not  mince  words  in  giving 
an  account  of  "  the  organization  "  and  its  methods.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  whether  the  anti-Tam- 
many fusion  ticket  is  successful  or  not,  the  consequences 
of  the  Tammany  regime  will  continue  for  a  time  at 
least.  "The  taxes  that  the  citizens  will  pay  next  year 
will  be  those  assessed  this  year  under  the  old  adminis- 
tration's assessors.  The  contracts  which  have  been 
already  made  must  be  carried  out.  The  corrupt  sy»- 
tems  which  Tammany  has  originated  and  fostered  can- 
not be  rooted  out  by  a  balance  of  votes  merely." 

An  attractively  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee 
tells  of  "The  Proposed  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve." 
There  is  an  active  interest  advancing  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  to  set  off  several  millions  of  acres  in  one  tract 
lying  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Sonth 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  as  a  forest  reserve,  and  Dr. 
McGee  explains  the  advantage  of  such  a  national  move- 
ment. He  thinks  the  important  points  that  will  be 
gained  by  the  protection  of  this  beautiful  mocntain 
forest  region  are  the  saving  of  the  soil  from  erosion  due 
to  indiscriminate  wood-cutting ;  the  proper  regalatton 
of  lumbering ;  the  protection  of  the  water  sources,  which 
are  drying  up  in  the  forest-denuded  parts ;  the  preven- 
tion of  disastrous  floods ;  the  pollution  of  the  drinking 
water,  and  the  future  of  the  whole  forest  region  of 
these  beautiful  mountain  ranges. 

Mr.  Midori  Komatz,  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Legar 
tion  at  Washington,  writes  on  "Japan  and  the  United 
States,"  apropos  of  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Japan 
to  Commodore  Perry.  The  writer  is  highly  impressed 
with  the  mutual  goodwill  between  America  and  Japan, 
and  in.stances  our  attitude  in  the  Shimonoseki  affair  as 
"one  of  the  most  chivalrous  acts,  to  which  no  parallel 
can  be  found  in  all  the  world's  history." 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  discusses  the  "Problems  of  the 
British  Empire,"  Mr.  M.  G.  Cunuiff  contributes  an 
interesting  article  on  "The  American  Locomotive 
Abroad,"  defending  most  effectively  our  machines  from 
the  recent  disadvantageous  comparisons  with  English 
locomotivesi    and   Prof.   L.  H.  Bailey   describes  the 
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thorongh  organization  and  the  thorough  and  f  ar-reaoh- 
Ing  experiments  of  a  Nebraska  farmer  under  the  title 
**  The  Pivotal  Farm  of  the  Union."  A  character  sketch 
of  Admiral  Sampson,  by  Prof.  I.  N.  Hollis,  gives  "a 
careful  review  of  a  modesty  patriotic,  and  brave  career," 
and  Dr.  Lawrence  Flick  gives  the  history  of  "  The  Fight 
Against  Tuberculosis.  ** 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  October  number  of  the  North  American  opens 
with  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  as  to 
needed  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  President 
against  anarchists.  Mr.  Dodd  holds  that  jis  the  Presi- 
dent's obligation  to  '^take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed"  rests  on  him  wherever  he  is  in  the 
United  States,  so  the  inherent  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  his  person  follows  him  from  place  to 
place.  Hence  Congress  has  power  to  make  all  attempts 
on  the  life  of  the  President,  or  of  other  officials,  pun- 
ishable with  death.  From  Mr.  Johnston's  article  on 
"  The  Anarchists  and  the  President "  we  have  quoted 
elsewhere. 

ARCHBISHOP  IRELAND  ON  STRIKES. 

Archbishop  Ireland  makes  a  vigorous  protest  against 
infractions  of  personal  liberty  by  strikers.  A  man's 
right  to  work,  he  declares,  is  the  right  to  his  life,  which 
depends  for  sustenance  on  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  it 
is,  for  the  same  reason,  the  right  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  their  lives.  The  archbishop  would  not  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  strikers  themselves,  or  of  their  friends.  He  would 
allow  them  to  use  all  peaceful  means  to  lay  their  case 
l)efore  non-union  workmen,  and  to  argue  with  them. 
So  long  as  the  purpose  of  "  picketing"  is  merely  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of  employers  or  of  non- 
union workers  he  would  offer  no  objection,*  but  he  draws 
the  line  at  intimidation  in  any  and  every  form. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

There  are  several  instructive  articles  in  this  number 
on  various  phases  of  New  York's  Tammany  govern- 
ment. The  Hon.  George  L.  Rives,  president  of  the 
Charter  Revision  Commission,  writes  on  the  powers  of 
the  mayor  under  the  revised  charter;  Comptroller 
Coler  discusses  the  city^s  financial  problems,  and  for- 
mer Police  Commissioner  Frank  Moss  defines  the  na- 
tional danger  arising  from  municipal  police  corruption. 
We  have  quoted  in  another  place  from  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Hawley's  study  of  Tammany  Hall.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, as  Mr.  Rives  points  out,  the  best-inteutioned 
mayor  can  hardly  exx>ect  to  accomplish  much  lasting 
good  for  New  York  in  a  two-years'  term,  but  he  has 
both  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  prevent  a  vast 
deal  of  harm  to  the  city's  interests. 

DIVORCE  LEGISLATION. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  makes  some  pertinent  com- 
ments on  the  subject  of  divorce.  The  great  desideratum 
at  the  present  stage  of  public  opinion,  according  to  Mrs. 
Wells,  is  greater  uniformity  In  marriage  and  divorce 
laws.  She  lays  especial  empbasis  on  the  matter  of  mar- 
riage regulation.  She  says  :  **Make  divorce  possible  ; 
but  surround  the  intention  of  marriage  with  such  legal 
impediments  that  its  solemnization  will  be  impossible 
unless  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  carefully  guard- 
ed." Mrs.  Wells  is  equally  insistent  that  divorce  should 
be  allowed  for  other  than  the  "  canonical "  cause.    "  If, 


moreover,  divorce  is  sought  for  other  reasons  than  infi- 
delity, non-support,  wilful  desertion,  or  intolerable 
cruelty,  the  libellant  in  the  suit  should  not  be  consid- 
ered by  society  as  an  unworthy  member  of  it.  The  per- 
sonal equation  in  divorce,  usually  unseen  and  unheard, 
is  often  largely  the  chief  reason  for  divorce,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  and  for  the  good  of  the  state." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Clinton  E.  Dawkins  writes  on  the  Egyptian  pub- 
lic debt ;  Dr.  F.  York  Powell  on  **  The  Alfred  Millenary 
of  1901,"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  on  "The  Strength 
of  Christian  Science."  Mr.  H.  B.  i^iarriott- Watson 
offers  "Some  Thoughts  on  Pain  and  Death"  ;  the  fifth 
paper  in  the  series  entitled  "Anticipations:  An  Ex- 
periment in  Prophecy,"  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  conflict  of  languages ;  Mr.  W.  D.  How- 
ells  reviews  a  recent  Italian  work  on  the  subject  of 
humor. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  the  Octol)er  Forum  there  is  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
South  Africa  of  To-Morrow,"  by  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Robinson.  We  have  qaoted  from  this  in  our  depart- 
ment of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  The  open- 
ing article  is  an  appreciation  of  President  McKinley, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lit-chtield  West,  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent who  was  with  Mr.  McKinley  on  his  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  also  at  his  home  at  Canton  during  the 
past  summer.  Mr.  West  recalls  that  on  the  day  the 
start  was  made  by  the  Presidential  party  on  the  journey 
to  California  the  President  personally  visited  every  car 
in  the  train  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  comfort  of 
his  fellow-travelers.  "We  must  all  be  patient  and  for- 
bearing with  each  other,"  he  said,  "for  we  have  a  long 
and  tedious  journey  before  us."  This  expression  of  the 
President's  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  West  as  only  one  of 
the  many  evidences  of  Mr.  McKinley's  kindliness  and 
thoughtf ulness  for  others. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SURPLUS  IN  1837. 

An  interesting  article  is  contributed  by  Representa- 
tive Henry  S.  Boutell  on  the  subject  of  "Our  National 
Debt :  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Peculiarities."  Mr. 
Boutell  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  fluctuations  of 
the  debt,  together  with  an  account  of  many  curious  in- 
cidents in  its  history.  One  of  these  latter  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  among  the  various  States  in 
1836-37.  The  fact  has  been  largely  lost  sight  of  in  re- 
cent years  that  there  is  still  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  twenty-six  States  in  the  Union  to  pay  into  the  na« 
tional  Treasury  over  $28,000,000,  this  being  the  sum  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1836.  The  State  of  Maine  received  nearly 
$1,000,000  of  this  fund,  and  distributed  it  among  the 
towns  according  to  population,  while  the  town  author- 
ities divided  the  cash  freely  among  the  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Boutell  states  that  he  has  recently  talked  with  a 
very  interesting  and  intelligent  lady  who  was  living  in 
South  Berwick,  Maine,  in  1837.  She  says  that  she  re- 
members perfectly  the  distribution  of  the  surplus,  and 
her  surprise  that  a  girl  of  eleven  should  receive  $2.50 
from  the  United  States.  She  was  allowed  to  spend  the 
money  as  she  pleased,  and,  on  her  flrst  trip  to  Boston, 
purchased  with  it  a  pair  of  kid  gloves.  The  buttons  on 
the  gloves  were  covered  with  kid.  When  the  gloves 
wero  worn  out  she  found  that  the  buttons  were  round 
seeds.    She  planted  the  seeds,  and  in  due  time  was  the 
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happy  owner  of  a  flowering  plant.  Mr.  Boutell  re- 
marks that  if  the  State  of  Maine  should  be  called  upon 
to  repay  the  deposit  of  $956,000,  this  lady  would  prob- 
ably have  difficulty  in  realizing  on  the  kid  gloves  and 
flowers  which  were  purchased  with  her  share  over  sixty 
years  ago. 

OBGAKIZATION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Foshay  directs  our  attention  to  a  scheme  of 
reorganization  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  its  St.  Paul  meeting  in  June  last.  By  this 
scheme  the  legislative  and  fiscal  work  of  the  association 
is  given  over  to  a  compact  body  of  not  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  delegates,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the  State 
medical  societies.  Furthermore,  the  association  asked 
the  various  State  societies  to  adopt  similar  plans  of  or- 
ganization in  which  the  county  medical  society  should 
be  the  unit.  Thus  the  medical  profession  will  haVe  an 
organization  in  every  county  in  the  Union,  from  which, 
by  delegate  representation,  will  rise  the  State  organiza- 
tions, and  these  in  turn  will  directly  elect  the  legislation 
portion  of  the  national  association. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  AT    HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Writing  on  "The  Outlook  for  Public  Ownership," 
Mr.  Albert  Watkins  defines  the  present  tendency  in 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world  as  clearly  toward 
the  general  public  ownership  of  railways,  although  he 
admits  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  perhaps  far  in  the  fu- 
ture, owing  to  the  obstructive  political  influence  of  the 
railway  companies  themselves.  As  to  the  extension  of 
the  principle  to  other  public  'utilities,  such  as  city 
lighting  and  water  service,  Mr.  Watkins  holds  that 
"when  the  principle  and  the  system  of  municipal 
ownership  come  to  be  regarded  as  generally  accepted 
and  established,  the  influential  element  of  the  so-called 
upper  class,  which  now  plots  for  the  bad  administra- 
tion of  municipal  affairs,  will  be,  as  Profes.sor  Ely  has 
suggested,  on  the  side  of  good  administration."  He 
thinks  it  likely,  also,  that  municipal  ownership  in  this 
country  will  become  quite  common  before  the  national 
administration  of  railroads  is  undertaken. 

EUROPEAN  FEELING  TOWARD  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Prof.  David  Kinley,  as  a  result  of  his  inquiry  into  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  dislike  toward  the  United  States 
on  the  part  of  most  of  the  European  nationalities,  con- 
cludes that  this  antagonism  is  due  mainly  to  economic 
causes,  but  that  it  has  lately  grown  stronger  on  account 
of  our  foreign  policy.  "Our  territorial  expansion  has 
brought  under  our  flag  lands  that  some  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  wanted  for  themselves.  That  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  feeling  against  us  is  admitted  by 
many  Europeans  when  pressed  to  be  candid.  They 
acknowledge  that  the  strictures  on  our  *  land-grabbing' 
policy  and  our  *■  attack '  on  the  independence  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  are  a  mere  pretence.  In  Germany, 
at  least,  there  are  many  people  who  frankly  say  that 
our  occupation  of  the  Philippines  defeated  their  coun- 
try's ambition  to  get  the  islands  for  herself." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  writes  on  "Labor  and  the  Law 
in  England";  Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long  on  "The  Colonization 
of  Siberia";  Prof.  D.  H.  Pingrey  on  "The  Decadence 
of  Our  Constitution";  Mr.  E.  Friend  on  "The  Paris 
Bourse,"  and  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill  on  "  The  Monas- 
tic Dangers  in  Higher  Education." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  REVIEW  of  President  McKinley's  public  career 
and  an  appreciation  of  President  Roosevelt  are 
among  the  timely  features  of  the  October  number  of 
QuntoiVs.  We  have  quoted  in  our  department  of 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month"  from  the  editor^s 
comments  on  the  problem  of  anarchy  in  the  same  maga- 
zine. 

A  LESSON  OF  THE  STEEL  STRIKE. 

In  a  review  of  the  great  steel  strike,  which  began  on 
July  15  and  ended  on  September  16  last.,  the  editor 
takes  occasion  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  steel  corporation's  managers.  He  declan^s 
that  it  is  almost  the  first  time  that  great  capitalists 
have  had  the  power  to  tyrannize  and  enforce  humiliating 
conditions  on  defeated  strikers  and  have  not  done  so. 
The  managers  at  the  last  offered  exactly  what  the}* 
willingly  conceded  at  the  first.  In  the  editor^s  opinion 
this  greatest  so-called  trust  in  the  world,  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  colossal  oppressor  of  labor  that  it  was  predicted  it 
would  be,  has  shown  a  greater  sense  of  fairness  and  di.s- 
crimination,  and  evidence  of  good  faith  and  willingness 
further  to  recognize  labor  unions,  even  at  the  close  of  a 
strike  in  which  the  corporation  was  victorious,  than  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  small  corporations  or  individual 
employers.  Several  important  facts  have  been  devel- 
oped by  this  strike : 

*•*■  First,  that  the  American  people  will  not  long  sus- 
tain unjust  demands,  whoever  makes  them;  that  the 
spirit  of  fairness  will  always  command  public  support 
in  this  country,  and  that  neither  laborers  nor  politicians 
can  succeed  in  the  long  run  by  unjust  abuse  of  any 
class.  Second,  it  has  demonstrated  that  in  order  to 
succeed  and  command  public  respect,  or  even  the  con- 
fidence of  the  wage-workers,  organized  labor  must  have 
intelligent,  honest,  and  discriminating  leaders.  When 
fools  and  braggarts  are  pitted  against  diplomatic  busi- 
ness men  they  will  lose  every  time,  and  the  cause  they 
represent,  be  it  ever  so  worthy,  will  pay  the  penalty. 
Third,  that  the  present  strike  was  lost  to  the  amalga- 
mated association  through  the  lack  of  wisdom  and  un- 
fitness of  its  leader.  The  victory  has  been  won  by  the 
company  largely  because  of  the  fairness  and  intelligent, 
respectful  attitude  of  Mr.  Schwab  and  the  corporation 
representatives.  It  is  a  defeat  to  the  association,  but  it 
is  not  a  humiliation  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organi- 
zation." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Crawford  describes  a  day's  experience  in  the 
French  Parliament ;  Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Walsh 
writes  on  "Types  of  Irrigation  in  the  West,"  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  George  on  "Social  Conditions  in  Peru." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THERE  are  several  elaborate  essays  in  the  Inter- 
national Monthly  for  October,  the  points  of 
which  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  summarized  in  a 
brief  survey.  "  The  New  Poetry  in  France  "  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  scholarly  paper  by  M.  Gustav  Lanson.  Mr. 
John  La  Farge  concludes  his  discussion  of  "  Art  and 
Artists";  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg  writes  on  "  Ameri- 
ican  Democracy"  from  a  German  point  of  view. 
"French  Colonial  Expansion  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" is  treated  by  Camille  Guy.  Signor  Cortesi,  of 
Rome,  analyzes  the  relations  between  France  and 
Italy ;  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard,  sum- 
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marizes  "  The  Historical  Service  of  John  Flske,"  and 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  reviews  a  new  work  on  the 
history  of  the  English  poor  law. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  system  of  federal  and  State  supreme  courts  is 
described  by  Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  who  shows 
that  the  system  Is  distinctively  an  American  inven- 
tion. As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  our 
federal  Supreme  Court  is  held  by  foreign  observers, 
Judge  Baldwin  relates  the  following  incident  that  oc- 
curred In  the  Bering  Sea  sealing  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada : 

"  One  of  our  admiralty  courts  had  condemned  a  Cana- 
dian vessel  to  be  sold  for  breach  of  our  fishing  laws. 
She  had  been  seized  by  one  of  our  cruisers  at  sea,  some 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Great  Britain 
bad  taken  the  position  that  our  jurisdiction  for  such 
purposes  did  not  extend  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 
If  so,  the  condemnation  was  a  violation  of  her  rights. 
Diplomatic  negotiation  had  failed  to  bring  the  two  na- 
tions to  a  common  understanding.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  Attorney-General  of  Canada,  acting,  as  he 
announced,  'with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
imperial  government  of  Great  Britain,'  appeared  by 
counsel  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  asked  for  a  writ  prohibiting  the  admiralty  court  of 
Alaska  from  enforcing  its  decision. 

"  For  a  technical  reason  the  writ  was  denied  ;  but 
that  it  was  asked  for  showed  the  willingness  of  a  great 
power  to  submit  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  another  a  dis- 
puted question  of  fact  and  law,  in  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  justly  and  impartially  answered." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  contains  sev- 
eral articles  called  out  by  President  McKlnley's 
assassination. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender  writes  a  paper  upon  Ravenna, 
Mr.  Nowell  Smith  gossips  upon  the  popularity  of  criti- 
cism, and  Elizabeth  Lewthwaite  writes  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  her  experiences  as  a  working  woman  in 
western  Canada. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  LORD  CURZON. 

An  "Onlooker,"  in  a  paper  entitled  "Lord  Curzon : 
an  Impression  and  a  Forecast,"  lets  himself  go  in  rap- 
turous enthusiastic  panegyric.  Never  has  there  been 
such  a  viceroy  as  the  present.  Judging  from  '*  On- 
looker's" paper  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  past,  and 
Lord  Curzon  is  a  thaumaturgist  of  the  first  rank.  The 
paper,  however,  is  very  interesting,  as  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Lord  Curzon  has  done  in  the  way  of  sbak- 
iug  up  the  dry  bones  of  officialdom  and  instilling  the 
peoples  of  India  with  the  idea  that  the  viceroy  is  a 
human  being  who  takes  an  interest  in  their  welfare. 
Speaking  of  his  tour  in  southern  India,  the  "Onlooker" 
says : 

"  The  sleepy  states  and  towns  and  districts  of  the  South 
were  galvanized.  Their  imagination  was  stirred.  It 
was  all  a  revelation  to  them.  They  felt  that  the  head 
of  the  great  and  (to  them)  mysterious  machinery  of 
government  was  a  man  like  themselves,  with  high 
ideals  something  akin  to  what  hod  possessed  the  minds 
of  their  great  and  good  ancestors ;  and  their  delight 
was  unfeigned.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
which  had  been  waning  for  a  generation  was  revived. 
Ix>rd  Curzon  had  won  it  back." 


IRELAND'S  FINANCIAL  ORIEVAKCB. 

The  Earl  of  Mayo  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Synott,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Ireland  and  the  Budget,"  suggest  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  profit  and  the  finan- 
cial grievance  might  be  redressed  if  an  extremely  un- 
popular suggestion  of  theirs  were  adopted.  Their  pro- 
posal is  as  follows : 

"The  proposal  is  to  allow  the  existing  system  of 
exemption  and  abatements  to  obtain,  in  respect  of 
persons  paying  income-tax  with  a  boiidflde  Irish  domi- 
cile, or  carrying  on  a  business  or  profession  in  Ireland, 
or  paying  under  Schedule  A  for  lands  and  houses  in 
Ireland  ;  while  in  the  case  of  persons  living  in  England 
or  Scotland,  or  indeed  all  other  persons  paying  income- 
tax,  the  limits  of  exemption  and  abatement  should  be 
put  back  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  reasonable  in 
186S,  namely,  exemption  under  £100,  and  abatement  of 
£60  for  incomes  under  £200  per  annum." 

INDIA'S  INTEREST  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  maintains  that  the  government 
and  people  of  India  are  going  to  have  the  chief  influ- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question.  At 
least,  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  this  influence  if  they 
do  what  Mr.  Boulger  tells  them.  His  advice  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"The  government  of  India  and  the  people  of  that 
country  should  not  be  backward  in  making  their  voices 
heard  by  demanding  that  the  railway  concession  which 
we  thought  it  worth  while  to  obtain  from  the  Chinese 
Government  for  a  line  to  Yunnan-fu  and  Sui-fu  shall  be 
put  in  execution  without  further  delay,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  preliminary  surveys.  A  well-timed  and  vigorous 
policy  is  required  to  prevent  India  being  excluded  from 
the  few  markets  that  lie  accessible  to  her.  Vigilance 
with  regard  to  Russia's  proceedings  in  Kashgaria,  so 
that  they  may  not  extend  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
Thibet  and  result  in  the  eventual  loss  of  that  market ; 
action  in  Yuntian  to  prevent  the  French  forestalling  us 
and  capturing  the  market  of  southwest  China  under 
our  nose,  these  are  all  that  is  imperatively  needed  now." 

FOREIGNERS  AT  HENLEY. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Cook,  writing  on  "  Foreign  Entries  at  Hen- 
ley Regatta,"  pleads  in  favor  of  allowing  the  foreigner 
to  compete,  but  offering  as  a  compromise  to  prohibit  all 
professional  coaching.    Mr.  Cook  says  : 

"  If  Dr.  Warre  had  suggested  to  his  fellow-stewards 
some  resolution  barring  all  professional  coaching  what- 
soever, I  should  have  been  delighted  to  hear  that  they 
had  agreed  with  him.  The  edict  suggested  would  be 
operative  against  every  crew  that  appeared  at  Henley 
without  distinction,  and  would  therefore  have  no  un- 
pleasantly exclusive  flavor.  There  is  still  time  for  its 
consideration  and  enactment  by  the  authorities." 

THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

Mr.  Swift  McNeillf  M.P.,  has  a  paper  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  states  the  case  for  allowing  things  to 
remain  as  they  are  with  much  cogency.    He  says  : 

"It  is  the  fourth  article  of  the  Act  of  Union  that  100 
Commoners  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part 
of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom." 

He  quotes  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Bright's  in  1884  opposing  any  reduction  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Irish  memljers  : 

"This  I  must  declare  most  solemnly—that  I  think 
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the  House  would  commit  a  grievous  injury,  a  grievous 
affront,  a  grievous  insult^  and  a  grievous  wrong  if  they 
departed  from  that  great  Act  of  Parliament  which  is 
called  the  Act  of  Union." 

As  for  the  assertion  that  the  Irish  ought  to  lose  mem- 
bers because  their  population  has  fallen  off,  he  quotes 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Butt  in  1878  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  upon  a  mean  of  population  and  revenue  Ire- 
land ought  to  have  had  170  members  instead  of  100.  On 
population  alone  the  Irish  people  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  200  members,  whereas  they  were  only  allowed 
100.  Mr.  McNeill  quotes  an  interesting  paragraph  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Pamell  about  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, which,  he  says,  does  not  appear  in  the  official 
,  Parliamentary  reports.    It  runs  as  follows  : 

*■*■  My  principal  recollection  of  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  West  Birmingham,  before  he 
became  a  minister,  is  that  he  was  always  most  anxious 
to  put  me  forward,  and  my  friends  forward,  to  do  work 
which  he  was  afraid  to  do  himself  (Home  Rule  cheers), 
and  after  he  became  a  minister  my  principal  recol- 
lection of  him  is  that  he  was  always  most  anxious  to 
betray  to  us  the  secrets  and  counsels  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet  (cries  of  *  Oh  I '  and  Home  Rule  cheers), 
and  to  endeavor,  while  sitting  beside  those  colleagues, 
and  while  in  consultation  with  them,  to  undermine 
their  counsels  and  their  plans  in  our  favor  (cheers).*^ 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  has  a  good 
many  readable  articles,  but  none  of  very  great 
importance. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

It  Is  very  premature  to  discuss  at  the  present  time 
the  settlement  of  South  Africa,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
its  conquest  is  at  present  further  off  than  ever,  but 
Mr.  Henry  Birchenough  appears  to  believe  that  Lord 
Milner  is  going  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  re-settling 
the  country,  and  therefore  he  writes  an  article  on  South 
African  pacification.  The  chief  point  of  his  article  is  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Rhodes*  scheme  for  spending 
some  £8,000,000  in  settling  4,000  English  people  in  the 
two  Republics,  so  as  to  mix  them  up  with  the  Boers. 
"Our  object,"  says  Mr.  Birchenough,  "is  to  get  the 
British  and  Dutch  side  by  side  on  the  land.** 

A  WINTER*S  WALK  IK  CANADA. 

Mr.  Arnold  Haultain,  a  native-born  of  India,  who  has 
lived  in  Canada  for  the  last  twenty  years,  writes  very 
pleasantly  concerning  life  in  Canada  as  studied  in  the 
town  of  Durmer.  He  says  that  among  all  but  the  edu- 
cated and  traveled  classes  in  Canada  an  Englishman 
is  a  foreigner.  Among  the  populace  American  habits, 
customs,  and  manners  prevail.  A  great  country  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  cartographical  line  will  have  more  in- 
fluence upon  a  little  country  than  will  a  great  country 
separated  from  it  by  8,000  miles  of  sea.  But  there  is  a 
class,  the  educated  class  in  Canada,  which  is  freeing  it- 
self more  and  more  from  the  American  influence.  Even 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  the  American  influence, 
he  thinks,  is  only  skin-deep.  The  people  are  thorough- 
ly British.  They  glory  in  the  British  connection,  shout 
over  the  old  flag,  and  rejoice  when  Britain  wins.  Can- 
ada will  never  be  coerced  into  annexation,  and  if  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  her  career  she  might  have  been 
coaxed,  that  day  is  long  past.    The  Canadians  have  a 


climate  like  that  of  the  United  States,  which  has  tre- 
mendous tonic  properties.  It  strings  up,  makes  keen, 
alert,  smart.  Life  as  well  as  coal  burns  quickly  in  it. 
The  one  defect  of  Canada  to  which  Mr.  Haultain  calls 
attention  is  the  lack  of  a  high  standard  of  public  mo- 
rality. 

A  PLEA  FOB  FOBESTBY. 

To  articles  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  we  always  turn 
with  delight.  No  man  writes  better,  with  lighter  touch, 
and,  as  a  rule,  with  more  sense  than  be.  His  paper 
upon  the  '*  Sad  Plight  of  British  Forestry  "  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  is  an  earnest  plea  for  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  re-afforestation  for  large  districts  that 
are  at  the  present  moment  only  yielding  50  cents  an  acre 
as  sheep-farms.  The  forests  of  Belgium  cover  1,740,- 
000  acres,  and  yield  a  return  of  $20,000,000  a  year.  There 
are  8,000,000  acres  of  woodland  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  ought  to  yield  $85,000,000  a  year,  but 
which.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  seems  to  think,  do  not  pay 
their  way.  He  suggests  that  $50,000  should  be  voted 
annuklly  for  the  next  flfty  years  in  order  to  plant  1,000 
acres.  Upon  this  land  5,000.000  trees  qpuld  be  planted, 
which,  after  flf teen  years'  time,  would  begin  to  be  profit- 
able, and  in  about  eighty  years*  time  would  yield  a  profit 
of  $4,000  a  year.  If  no  more  than  $50,000  were  voted  an- 
nually for  the  next  flfty  years,  the  state  would  have 
made  a  progressive  investment  of  half  a  million,  *'  ahouJl 
the  cost  of  four  days  against  the  Boers  "—the  italics 
are  Sir  Herbert's  own — and  earn  the  gross  revenue  of 
$468,750.  But  to  carry  out  this  programme  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  Sir  Herbert's  opinion,  to  exterminate 
the  rabbit.  If  rabbits  are  maintained,  it  would  involve 
an  initial  tax  upon  a  plantation  of  from  $4,000  to  $4,500 
an  acre. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY  IN  AMERICA. 

Dr.  Robert  Henry  Nesbitt,  who  has  recently  visited 
England,  has  been  much  struck  by  the  difference  be- 
tween English  and  American  surgical  practice.  The 
English  rely  upon  antiseptics,  whereas  the  Americans 
rely  upon  ascepsis — which  is  a  learned  worn  for  extreme 
cleanliness.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  by  operating  in  gloves  with  asceptic  pre- 
cautions we  can  obtain  better  results  than  by  any  elab- 
orate system  of  antiseptics. 

ANARCHISM. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  writes  a  very  sensible  paper  on 
the  subject  of  anarchism,  pointing  out  that  the  Tories 
have  often  favored  assassination,  as  well  as  anarchists, 
and  that  we  should  carefully  avoid  confounding  philo- 
sophic anarchists  with  anarchists  who  actually  practice 
murder.    He  says : 

'*  Some  years  ago,  when  our  government  were  asked 
to  enter  into  a  European  concert  to  repress  anarchism, 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked  me  what  1  thought  of  such  a  step, 
saying  his  disinclination  to  it  was  that  the  modes  of 
procedure  in  some  countries  were  such  as  would  revolt 
the  English  people,  and  England,  if  it  entered  into  the 
concert,  would  be  committed  to  the  approval  and  be  un- 
derstood to  sanction  whatever  occurred.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  agree  in  this  view.  Every  country  has 
means  of  dealing  with  the  evil  in  question  if  it  has  pru- 
dence and  patience.  Every  anarchist  Is  known  to  the 
police,  and  in  every  group  there  is  a  spy  or  a  fool.  What 
more  can  the  police  want  f  The  extinction  of  this  evil 
lies  in  higher  hands  and  other  manners  than  theirs." 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  in  a  paper  entitled  '*  Should  the 
University  of  London  include  Polytechnics,'*  says : 

**What  I  am  proposing  is  that  the  polytechnics 
should,  if  not  by  private  then  by  public  endowment,  be 
made  centers  of  research  in  technical  sciences  as  well  as 
centers  of  technical  instruction  for  the  classes  which 
now  use  them,  so  that  men  of  power  might  be  induced 
to  make  them  their  spheres  of  action,  and  the  crafts- 
man might  learn  the  secrets  of  his  craft  guided  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  in  the  full  light  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge.*' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon  describes  some  Interesting 
exiMriments  which  prove  how  very  irregular  is  the 
transmission  of  sound  through  the  air. 

Lady  Ponsonby  writes  a  paper  comparing  and  con- 
trasting George  Eliot  and  George  Sand. 

Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji  tells  a  long  and  interesting 
story  of  how  she  rescued  an  imprisoned  Rani  and  re- 
stored her  to  her  mother. 

Mr.  Grenfell,  M.P.,  describes  the  tunny  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  way  in  which  this  great  fish,  which 
sometimes  weighs  1,500  pounds,  is  captured  and  killed. 

Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  tells  the  story  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Iron  Gross. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  for  October,  which  appears  in 
black,  has  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  by  Bishop 
John  W.  Hamilton,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  respectively,  articles  on  the 
two  Presidents. 

BRITAIN'S  IMPERIAL  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  who  has  already  con- 
tributed to  the  Contemporary  Review  his  ideas  as  to 
the  necessity  for  constituting  local  legislatures  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  takes  Lord 
Rosebery's  recent  speech  as  a  text  for  discussing  the  at- 
titude of  the  Liberals  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  the 
empire.  This  problem,  he  thinks,  has  arisen  not  by  any 
act  of  England,  but  as  the  direct  result  of  the  spirit 
of  expansion  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  other 
great  powers.  It  has  brought  to  birth  the  idea  of  the 
empire  as  a  real  community  of  interest,  as  a  regulating 
and  moulding  infiuence  destined  to  exercise  equal  sway 
over  all  its  parts.  This  will  be  a  source  of  wealcness  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  be  stimulated  solely  by  the  action 
of  foreign  powers.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
taught  to  find  its  satisfaction  in  consolidating  the  power 
of  the  empire,  and  a  steady  reliance  upon  it.  then  it  will 
become  a  strong,  beneficent  infiuence.  In  this  direction 
he  thinks  the  solution  of  the  imperial  problem  must  be 
sought. 

THE  LATE  BISHOP  WE8TC0TT. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray  contributes  a  very  interest- 
ing article  concerning  the  relation  of  Bishop  Westcott 
to  contemporary  thought.  He  admits  that  on  funda- 
mental philosophical  problems  the  late  bishop  was  con- 
tent to  stand  aloof  from,  if  he  was  not  directly  opposed 
to,  the  clearly  marked  tendency  of  modern  thought. 
He  took  very  slight  interest  in  the  analysis  of  conscious^ 
ness,  and  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  appeal  to 
historical  fact.  His  life  remains,  as  he  would  have 
wished  it  to  remain,  his  richest  contribution  to  con- 


temporary thought.  The  key  tp  Bishop  Westcott's  posi- 
tion was  his  belief  that  the  key  that  was  to  solve  all  the 
mysteries  of  life  was  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  a  dec- 
laration of  that  fundamental  harmony  between  God  and 
the  world  and  man  which  is  needed  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  intellectual  no  less  than  for  the  religious  side  of 
our  being. 

ART  AND  USEFULNESS. 

'*  Vernon  Lee  "  gives  us  the  second  part  of  her  essay  on 
this  subject.  In  which  her  object  is  to  derive  the  need 
of  beauty  from  the  fact  of  attention — attention  to  what 
we  do,  think,  and  feel,  as  well  as  see  and  hear^;  and  to 
demonstrate  that  all  efficient  art  is  the  making  and  do- 
ing of  useful  things  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  beauti- 
ful ;  and  just  because  religion  is  the  highest  form  of 
human  activity,  and  its  utility  is  the  crowning  one  of 
thoughtful  and  feeling  life,  just  for  this  reason  will 
religion  return  sooner  or  later  to  the  art's  most  universal 
and  noble  employer. 

AN  EASTERN  NAVT. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  pleads  for  the  recruiting  and 
organizing  of  a  new  corps  of  Asiatic  seamen  for  service 
in  the  Eastern  seas.  He  thinks  that,  from  the  seafar- 
ing population  of  Western  India,  from  the  Malays  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  from  the  Chinese,  England 
could  easily  raise  a  new  naval  force  which  in  twelve 
months'  time  would  be  capable  of  rendering  admirable 
service  in  time  of  war. 

« 

WHAT  EVANGELICALS  BELIEVE. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Shebbeare,  in  a  paper  on  **  The  Intel- 
lectual Strength  of  the  liOw  Church  Position,"  eudeav* 
ors  to  prove  that  most  reasonable  High  Churchmen 
would  find  very  little  to  object  to  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  properly  understood,  He  suggests 
four  test  questions,  which  he  commends  to  the  attention 
of  High  Churchmen,  and  then  summariases  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  as  follows : 

**  The  Evangelical  party  takes  its  stand  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  con- 
dition to  acceptance  with  God  is  either  belief  in  an 
elaborate  system  of  dogmatic  theology  or  the  practice 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  physical  ordinances.  We 
value  sacraments  as  incitements  to  faith,  as  expressions 
of  faith,  as  a  perennial  witness  to  the  truths  that  God 
is  always  ready  to  draw  near  to  man,  and  that  man 
must  turn  for  pardon  and  strength  to  a  source  outside 
himself.  But  we  regard  sacran^ents  as  powerful 
through  the  faith  of  the  individual  or  the  community 
that  uses  them,  not  by  any  physical  or  quasi-physical 
operation  of  their  own.  If  faith  can  do  all  things,  how 
can  there  remain  any  additional  miracles  over  and 
above  which  only  sacraments  can  work  ?" 

HOW  TO  CURE  HOOLIGANISM. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  in  a  very  sensible  paper  on 
"The  Making  of  the  Hooligan,"  reminds  us  of  the  fact 
that  the  Hooligan  is  but  a  boy  who  has  no  other  vent 
for  his  animal  spirits  except  the  streets.  He  pleads  for 
public  playgrounds  in  every  parish,  lit  up  in  the  even- 
ing till  ten  o'clock  with  electric  light.  He  even  sug- 
gests an  organized  competition  of  pitch-and-toss,  with 
counters  used  instead  of  coins.  But  that  is  only  one  of 
his  suggestions.  He  summarizes  his  own  proposals  as 
follows : 

**  1.  The  state  must  take  on  itself  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  its  young,  deformed,  or  afflicted  criminals. 
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'2.  Fair  rents  for  the  poor,  and  a  fair  chance  of  clean- 
liness and  decency. 

"3.  Municipal  playgrounds  and  organized  competi- 
tive games. 

*'4.  Extension  of  school  life  till  sixteen. 

**5.  Prohibition  to  young  people  of  alcoholic  drinks 
for  consumption  on  the  premises. 

*'6.  Limitation  by  law  of  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
malt  liquors  to  2>^  per  cent,  and  of  spirits  to  50  under 
proof.'* 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  tVHITMORE,  M.P.,  writes  a  rather  vigorous 
article  in  the  National  Review  for  October, 
protesting  against  the  idea  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  not  Mr.  Balfour,  should  be  the  next  (Con- 
servative prime  minister  of  Great  Britain.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Duke,  Mr.  Whitmore  thinks,  would 
have  results  dangerous  to  the  empire  and  disastrous  to 
the  party.  The  Duke  personifies  the  excessive  caution, 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  imagination,  which  have  too 
frequently  characterized  the  government  since  1895.  He 
has  neither  the  intellectual  alertness  nor  the  moral 
earnestness  necessary  for  the  post.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  Mr.  Whitmore  an  almost  ideal 
prime  minister.  The  general  lightness  of  his  demeanor 
and  his  thought  only  conceal  an  unswerving  purpose. 
He  is  an  assiduous  leader  of  the  House,  and  an  indefat- 
igable minister  with  a  singularly  receptive  mind.  His 
large  prescience  induced  the  ministry  to  play  a  friendly 
part  to  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  when  he  conducted  affairs  with  China 
he  wrote  dispatches  of  a  refreshing  vigor  and  direct- 
ness. Mr.  Whitmore  regretfully  admits  that  the  Man- 
chester speeches  of  1900,  in  which  he  revealed  his  igno- 
rance of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  South  African 
war,  were  somewhat  disheartening.  But  there  are 
spots  in  the  sun.  Mr.  Whitmore  magnanimously  for- 
gives Mr.  Balfour  for  not  knowing  that  the  Orange 
Free  State  was  certain  to  join  the  Transvaal  in  case  of 
war.  If  he  were  made  prime  minister  his  highest 
qualities  would  assert  themselves.  As  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Whitmore  scouts  the  idea  that  he  enter- 
tains any  ambition  to  oust  Mr.  Balfour  from  the  first 
place  in  the  cabinet. 

THE  FINANCIAL  AKXIETT  OF  FRANCE. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  contributes  one  of  his  luminous 
and  lucid  papers  on  this  subject.  France  does  well  to 
be  anxious,  for  her  public  debt  on  January  1,  1900, 
reached  the  sum  of  $6,000,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000,000 
represented  annual  deficits  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  twenty-five  years.  French  annual  expendi- 
ture now  stands  at  $710,000,000  per  an  num.  Mr.  Lawson 
contrasts  the  methods  of  taxation  in  France  and  in 
England.  The  most  interesting  point  which  he  brings 
out  is  the  artificial  deamess  of  food  in  France.  A  leg 
of  mutton  costs  50  per  cent,  more  in  France  than  in 
England  ;  tea  which  in  England  costs  83  cents  per  pound 
costM  $1.25  in  France.  Butter  also  is  dearer,  and  cocoa 
four  times  dearer  in  France  than  in  England.  Mr.  Law- 
son  thinks  that  France  is  making  rapid  progress  toward 
the  exhaustion  of  the  normal  sources  of  public  revenue. 

PROSPECTS  OF  CATHOLICISM. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Barry  declares  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  period  of  intense,  but  largely  unconscious  secu- 
larism, by  which  he  means  atheism  in  practice.    Pro- 


fessor Haeckel  naturally  affords  him  with  a  useful 
illustration  of  the  bankruptcy  of  science  which  makes 
tabula  rasa  of  religion,  ethics,  history,  traditions,  and 
aspirations.  Every  lapse  of  thought  from  the  Christian 
standard  spells  degradation  for  multitudes.  The  diK- 
appearance  of  Christian  dogma  will  create  an  immense 
vacuum  in  which  society  must  disappear.  The  only 
hope,  of  course,  according  to  Canon  Barry,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  reformation  has  failed,  whether 
it  is  personified  in  Luther  the  mystic,  Calvin  the  legis- 
lator, or  Socinus  the  Nationalist.  The  reformers  have 
not  mended  but  ended  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  his 
conclusion  that  history,  art,  religion,  present  comfort, 
and  future  hope  recommend  the  Catholic  devotions, 
and  unless  ideals  are  utterly  to  die  humanity  must  one 
day  pass  on  into  a  great  Roman  period. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Maude  Lyttelton  describes  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  the  Worcester  Baro- 
net, in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Mr.  Gustavus  Myers 
devotes  some  pages  to  an  account  of  Senator  Piatt.,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart  writes  on  "The  Dearth  of 
Naval  Engineers."  Mr.  R.  C.  Seaton  contributes  *'A 
Vindication  of  Sir  Hudson  Low,"  and  there  are  the 
usual  chroniques  of  European,  American,  and  South 
African  affairs. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  October  contains  a 
series  of  very  amusing  letters  on  "Bridge,"  and 
several  other  very  good  articles,  one  of  which— Mr.  Col- 
quhoun's  "Manchuria  in  Transformation" — we  notice 
elsewhere.  The  other  interesting  articles  are  Mr.  Robert 
Machray's  "Financial  Condition  of  Japan,"  Mrs. 
Bishop's  "  Notes  on  Morocco,"  and  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead*s 
paper  on  Prof.  Koch  and  Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Wood  head 
does  not  decide  either  way  for  or  against  Dr.  Koch's 
startling  theory  as  to  the  difference  between  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis,  but  lie  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  consumption  is  both  preventable  and  curable. 
Hereditary  consumption  is  a  myth.  Experiment  has 
proved'  positively  that  consumption  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children,  though  children  after 
birth  may  possibly  receive  infection  from  their  parents. 
The  risk  of  infection  is,  however,  very  small  if  proper 
precautions  be  taken. 

JAPANESE  FINANCES. 

Mr.  Robert  Machray's  article  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  Japan  is  interesting,  but  written  somewhat  from 
a  semi-official  point  of  view.  His  chief  point  is  that 
Japanese  taxation  has  in  reality  increased  very  little  of 
late  years.  Nominally  the  revenue  has  increased  in  ten 
years  from  a5,000,000  yen  to  201,000,000  yen,  but  of  this 
increase  39,000,000  yen  represents  increased  profits  from 
government  undertakings ;  40,000,000  yen  come  from 
the  increase  in  the  sake  ttix,  and  allowing  for  these  and 
other  factors  the  direct  taxes  of  the  country  have  in- 
creased only  from  53,000,000  yen  to  83,000,000  yen  in  ten 
years.  In  conclusion  Mr  Machray  points  out  that  what 
Japan  wants  is  capital. 

MOROCCO. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop  contributes  some  notes  on  Mo- 
rocco, through  which  she  has  recently  made  a  tour  of 
one  thousand  miles.  The  picture  which  she  paints  is  a 
melancholy  one.    Cruelty,  corruption,  and  disorder  sum 
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np  her  Impressions  shortly.  Morocco,  she  says,  can 
never  be  reformed  from  within.  The  projects  of  reform 
so  much  talked  of  are  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving the  powers  of  a  plausible  excuse  for  interven- 
tion. The  Sultan  has  no  authority  over  the  local  chiefs, 
and  how  the  chiefs  exercise  their  power  is  best  shown  in 
the  following  paragraph : 


**  Each  kald  has  a  prison,  frequently  on  his  own  prem- 
ises. In  a  prison  in  the  courtyard  of  the  kald  of  one 
of  the  central  provinces,  part  of  which  is  a  dungeon 
formed  by  roofing  over  a  stone  quarry,  I  saw  ninety-five 
men  crowded  together,  many  of  them  heavily  shackled, 
most  of  whom  were  there  because  they  had  possessions 
enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  a  rapacious  tyrant.'' 


THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Ernest  Daudet's 
article  on  the  Princess  Lieven  and  M.  d'AveneVs 
on  the  French  stage,  appearing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondea  for  September. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  first  September  number  is 
given  to  an  anonymous  article  on  the  new  tendencies  to 
be  traced  in  the  German  army.  The  writer  strikes  the 
note  of  his  subject  at  the  very  beginning  when  he  notes 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  Prussia  has 
transformed  poverty-stricken,  dreamy,  and  poetic  Ger- 
many into  a  military,  industrial,  and  prosperous  nation. 
He  attributes  this  material  success  to  the  iron  military 
discipline  to  which  the  whole  nation  is  subjected,  and 
he  asserts  that  the  commercial  vitality  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes,  depends 
upon  the  military  power  of  the  country.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  the  German  army  has  neglect-ed  the 
great  principle  that  the  military  organization  of  a  people 
ought  to  be  strictly  related  to  its  political  constitution. 
The  new  tendencies  of  the  German  army  appear  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  giving  the  individual  soldier  more 
initiative,  and  modifying  his  training  so  as  to  develop  his 
individuality  instead  of  crushing  it.  The  old  conception 
of  columns  and  masses  of  men  mechanically  obeying  the 
orders  of  their  company  commanders,  and  these  ulti- 
mately under  the  absolute  control  of  one  brain,  is,  it 
seems,  to  be  abandoned.  The  change  which  is  coming 
over  the  German  army  was  exhibited  by  the  grand  ma^ 
noeuvres  of  1900,  in  which  for  the  first  time  was  to  be  seen 
a  distinct  tendency  to  substitute  moral  for  coercive  dis- 
cipline. The  writer  of  this  interesting  article  treats  us 
to  a  learned  historical  retrospect  in  order  to  show  how 
very  natural  this  departure  from  the  old  iron  Prussian 
discipline  is.  But  the  writer  does  not  confine  himself 
in  this  retrospect  to  the  German  army  alone.  He  dis- 
cusses the  experiences  of  Russian  and  French  military 
commanders.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
ception of  breaking  the  enemy  by  hurling  masses  of 
men  against  him  is  now  abandoned,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  abandonment  was  not  particularly 
obvious  In  the  Grerman  manoeuvres  which  the  Czar  saw 
at  Dantzig  in  September,  the  very  month  in  which  this 
article  appeared. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  study  by 
M.  Roulre  of  the  early  French  colonization  of  Algeria, 
the  continuation  of  M.  Fi Ion's  interesting  series  of  arti- 
cles on  caricature  in  England,  a  review  of  the  new 
French  Dictionary  by  M.  Gaston,  Paris,  and  a  charm- 
ing travel  article  on  ^EJScamps,  Dieppe,  and  Tr6port,  by 
M.  Lenth^ric. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  two  September  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris 
recall  the  Revue  de8  Deux  Mondes  in  its  best 
days,  for  a  very  large  number  of  articles  are  devoted  to 
historical  and  literary  subjects.  We  have  noticed  else- 
where M.  de  Teizac's  Interesting  account  of  modern 
Siberia.  An  article  of  great  current  interest  is  that 
contributed  by  the  editor  (M.  Lavisse)  himself,  and 
entitled,  "The  Second  Imperial  Visit." 

The  distinguished  French  Academician  sums  up  very 
conclusively  the  general  feeling  of  educated  and  culti- 
vated France  concerning  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
He  begins  by  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  press 
had  recently  more  than  once  hinted  that  the  alliance 
was  becoming  much  weaker,  and  that  Nicholas  II.  had 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  French  Republic's  home 
politics.  M.  Lavisse  observes  shrewdly  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  more  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment than  those  of  those  two  great  states  ;  but  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  both  the  Emperor  and  President  are 
thoroughly  well  aware  of  this  Important  fact,  and 
neither  expects  the  other  to  be  different  from  what  he 
Is.  He  begs  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  not  to 
make  the  great  mistake  that  the  present  visit  is  a  tri- 
umph for  the  present  ministry ;  Russia's  ally,  he  de- 
clares, is  France,  not  any  special  group  of  Frenchmen. 
The  bitter  animosities  which  now  exist  between  the 
great  political  parties,  not  only  in  France  but  else- 
where, are  a  serious  peril.  Every  Frenchman,  what- 
ever his  opinions,  ought  to  be  able  to  feel  that  he  trusts 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Lavisse  thoroughly 
believes  that  Nicholas  II.,  like  his  father,  is  a  profound 
lover  of  peace  and  a  hater  of  war.  It  is  significant  that 
in  this  article  the  writer  makes  absolutely  no  mention 
of  the  South  African  embroglio,  although  he  alludes 
to  the  pusillanimity  displayed  by  the  great  powers 
apropos  of  Armenia  and  the  Sultan's  victims. 

THE  TURKISH  DIFFICULTY. 

What  may  be  called  the  Franco-Turkish  episode  has 
evidently  inspired  two  articles— one  dealing  with  a 
similar  episode  in  1857,  and  the  other,  more  interesting, 
which  deals  with  the  first  Turkish  embassy  ever  sent  to 
France.  Curiously  enough,  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Paris  and  the  Porte  were  first  opened  in  1797, 
and  for  five  years  a  noted  Turkish  diplomat,  Esseid  All 
Effendi,  lived  in  the  French  capital,  his  household  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  persons.  So  popular  was  the  Turk- 
ish ambassador  that  the  French  ladles,  headed  by 
Mrae.  Tall  leu,  made  a  point  of  appearing,  when  in  his 
presence,  dressed  aa  odallsks. 
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Aoatralla,  WcAtern,  Aboriginal  NbUtw  of,  C.  W.  SUnghtcr. 

Anthore,  American,  at  Home.  B.  J.  Hnlbert.  BB. 

Autbor«,Tltled,ofUieEiglit«eQUiCentary.A.DobsoD.LlDp. 

Babr.  Care  of  the  New.  H.  Hapgood,  Alna. 

Balloon.  Hoir  to  Cross  the  Atlnntlo  In  a.  S.  A.  Rlns.  Cent. 

Bank,  Practical  Work  of  »-TI..  K.  Rennnnl.  BankNY. 

Bankers'  Amoclatlon,  American,  Ban kNY,  September. 

Banking  In  the  LeaiUnK  Amerlcaa  Citlee,  BankNV,  Septam- 

Banks  and  ComblnatlooB.  BankNT,  September. 

Bartlett.  Joslab,  Bell  M.  Draper,  AHonM. 

Bas»-leTellng  and  It«  Faanal  BlgniacaDce,  C.  C.  Adams, 

Bear,  Black,  aa  a  Character  Stady.  E.  Mott  O. 

Belol^.  Crlals  of  the  ParlUmentarr  lUglme  In.  C.  VoeMa. 


lAE.       BelKtnm. 


h.  Jnlln,  Refg,  September. 


Arches,  TrlurophBl',  H.  B.  dolUns,  JnnM. 
Anrhlteetare.  American,  C.  R.  Aahbee,  Mnn. 
ArchllecCnre:  A  Wood  and  Stone  Uonae  tor  fe.TOO,  H.  B. 
eVaxer,  LH  J. 


M.  and  A.  Le- 


!  EzblMtion.  uecoratlve  and  indnstrlal  Art  at  the 
L.  F.  Day,  AJ. 

t  Exhibition,  Plctnrea  at  the— IL,  D.  C.  Thomson, 

:lalr, 

the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Acts. 

H.  Hyde,  BP. 
f,  A.Tomeon, 


<"s- 


Bird-Doctor,  An  Hour  with  a,  F.  Holmdeld,  Sir. 

Birds,  Hound-Making.  A.  H.  Japp,  Qent. 

BlrdH:  Why  Do  They  Migrate?  L.T.  Spragne.O, 

Blood-Revenge  In  Arabia  and  Israel,  W.M.  Pattan,AJT. 

BookH  with  aUlslory.  H.  B. Smith,  JnnM. 

Boston  as  Portrayedin  Fiction,  L.  Sirlrt.  BB. 

Bostrell,  Jamea,  fa  Corsica.  M.  A.  Stobart.  PMM. 

Botany.DarwlDian.A.  H.  Japp.LQ. 

Boys'  Cinb,  Columbia  Park.o(San  FranclBco,V.  U  O'Brien, 

AJS,  September. 
Bridges,  Artistic  and  InartlBtIc— II..  H.  T.  Woodbrldge.  BP. 
Bridges.  Something  New  In,  E.  Tobbutt,  Caas. 
Brit&b  Association.  History  of  the.  J.  Mills,  Str. 
Buccaneers,  The,  J.  R.  Spears.  Mun. 
Bugeaod,  Marshal,  W.  O'C.  Morris.  OSM. 
Bulb-Farm  in  Ireland,  Mary  Gorges,  Cham. 
Bnlbs,  and  How  to  Orow  Them.  E.  E.  Rexford,  Llpp. 
Calvanism.  Renaissance  of,  F.  Piatt,  LQ. 
Canada  at  the  Glasgow  EzKlbition.  F.  Yeigh,  Can. 
Canada,  S!^ nlflcance  of  the  Koyal  Visit  to,  A.  H.  U.  Oolqv- 

Can ad ^\v inter's  Walk  In,  A.  Hanltain,  NineC. 
Canoeing  at  Oxford,  A.  O.  Gathorne-Hardy,  Bad. 
Capital  and  Labor,  F.  G.  New  Ion.  L(j. 
Carlf  le,  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  Her  Housemaid.  R.  Blunt,  Com ; 

Carlyle,' Thomas,  W.  C.  Brownell,  Scrib. 

Catacombs  of  Kom4S.»hagroh,  Mlse  M.  Broderick.Contei 

Cavalrji  Scouting  In  India,Tlaiard-set-ford  ward,  USM. 

Cemetery,  Ancle  at  Irish,  H.  MacmiUan.  LQ. 

Century,  Twentieth,  Task  of  the.  T.  Davidson,  IJE. 


Jarves  Art  Qal 

EUenS.Barttm^,  m. 
"'        y.Troy  S.,  and  Margaret 


Folks,  A J^  Septei 


the  Greater  New  York  Charter.  H, 
tire  "and  Method  of  H.  F.  Perry,  BIbS, 


Kinney.Ti 
Millet,  Jea 


ingols.  Lees  Known  Plct 


National  Arta  Club.  Paniine  Slanton,  JunM. 

Normand.Mrs.  Ernest  |"  Hc^ririetta  Kae"),  F,  Binder.  AJ. 

Nnrserles.  Fornlsblng  of,  MA. 

Orpen,  William,  Wilfred  Meynell,  Art,  September. 

PaD-AmericanEiposltlon.  Plctnresatthe,  Art, September. 

Pianos,  Uprtglit,  Decoration  of.  A.  Vallance,  M.A. 

Portraiture.  Komance  of,  Str. 

Pottery  Enamels  by  C.  J.  Noke.  K.  Parkes,  Art.  September. 

Pottery,  Van  Briggle.  G.  D.  Galloway,  BP. 

Sargent,  John  S.VN.  II.  Moore,  Mod. 

Schreyvogel,  Charios.  G.  Kohb«.  Cos. 

Scalpin-  -  •' ■■ ■■■■  -' 

Toi6),i 

Uccello.   Paolo,   in    the   Naiiuuai   uuiicii.    n.    r.    aurue. 

Assassination  a  Fruit  o(  Socialism,  G.  Langtoft.  Fort. 
Astronomical    Conference.   International,    Report  ot   the, 

M.  M.  Loewy.  pcipA,  September. 
Astronor-      --— f-  -•  ---  "- 


Chicago  s  Book  of  Days.  H.  B.  Fuller,  Out. 

Children's  Books.  Bighteentb-Ceiitnry,L.  A.  Harker.  Long. 

Children's  Games  as  Played  in  Chicago^s  Crowded  Districts, 

Marl  a.  Hofer,  Kind. 
China: 

Canton,  Kicnrsion  to.  E.  Ferrotti,  NA,  September  1. 

Chinese  Problem,  P.  Cams.  OC. 

Conditions  in  China,  A.  MIchle,  Black. 

India's  Interest  in  cliina.  D.  C.  Hunlger.  Fork 

Manchn  Dynasty.  Legend  of  the  Origin  of  OtO,  R.  Horrt- 

Manc'hnri'a  in  Transformation,  A.R.  Colquhonn.  MonR. 

Poetry,  Cblnese-ll.,  L.  CharpenLler,  RRP,  September  IS. 
Chinese  Qaesiion,  Ho  Tow.  Over. 
Choirs.  Baby,  in  New  York.  Ullian  PaschU.  Home. 
Christian  BclBnee.  Strength  of,  W.  D.  McCrackan.  NAR. 
Christianity.  Modem,  Spirit  of,  C.  B.  Patterson,  Arena. 
Christ's  Teaching,  Originality  ot-U.,  B.  Pick,  Horn,  Sep- 

Nebnle  by  Photography,       Church  and  the  Labor  Movement,  M.  Ton  Nathnslns.  AJT. 
Chnrcb  and  the  State,  G.  Sorel,  RSoc,  September. 
~'  .  —     .  ....    — J  strength  ot  the  Low 


Astronomy, ThlngsnfPresentlntersstln.PopA.  Church   of  England:    Intellectual  Strength 

Athletica,  English  and  American  University,  J.  Corbln,  O.  Chnrcb  Fosllioa,  C.  J.  Sbebbeare,  Coatem. 
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Chnrcbee,  Historic  American,  Katharine  Hofbnan,  JnnM. 
Cities  and  Their  Fntore,  L.  Wnarin,  BU. 
i'lapp,  Henry  Austin,  Reminiscences  of— Ill.^tlant. 
ClaudeL  Paul,  French  Poet,  C.  Mauclair,  RRP,  October  1. 
Coking  Industry,  By-Product,  W.  J.  Irwin.  Eng. 
College,  American.  Future  of  the,  J.  L.  Daniels,  BibS. 
College  Government,  Alumni  Representation  in,  S.  H. 

Ranck,  Ed. 
College  Honor,  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  Atlant. 
College,  The  Christian,  J.  M.  Ruthrauff,  Luth. 
Cologne,  the  City  of  the  Rhine,  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet,  Oath. 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pikers  Peak,  F.  Walker,  NEng. 
Constitution  and  the  Territories,  M.  P.  Ohipman.  Over. 
Constitution,  Decadence  of  Our,  D.  H.  Pingrey,  Forum. 
Constitutional  Law,  Rise  of,  U.  M.  Rose,  ALR. 
Converse,  John  H.,  Sketch  of,  CasM. 
Cook,  Joseph,  Sacred  Creed  of,  Hom,  September. 
Copper  Mines  of  Ashio,  Japan,  E.  G.  Adams,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Corn  Carnival,  A,  D.  A.  Willey,  Cass. 
Cotton  Mills,  Child-LaboT  in,  Irene  M.  Ashby,  WW. 
Cougar  Hounds,  With  the—I.,  T.  Roosevelt,  Scrib. 
Country  Home,  The,  W.  H.  Bishop,  Cent. 
Country  Life,  The  New,  L.  Hubbard,  Jr^  O. 
Country  Life,  Improved  Conditions  in,  W.  F.  McClure,  WW. 
County  Fair,  A  Day  at  the,  C.  Johnson,  FrL. 
Court  of  St.  James,  Presentation  at,  Joanna  £.  Wood,  Can. 
Courts,  Supreme,  American  System  of,  S.  E.  Baldwin,  IntM. 
Cradle-Songs,  Italian,  £.  C.  Vansittart,  Gent. 
**  Cranford.^'  The  Real,  H.  M.  Jenkins,  LH J. 
Creation  of  First  Forms,  G.  H.  Dole,  NC. 
Cricket  Season  of  1001,  H.  Gordon,  Bad. 
Criminal  Responsibilitv  of  Woman  Different  from  That  of 

Man,  G.  Morache,  RRP,  September  16. 
Criminal  Trials,  Early— II.,  GBag. 

Criminals,  Notorious,  in  Western  Prisons,  C.  Ulrich,  Ains. 
Crispi,  Francesco,  G.  D.  Vecchia,  AMRR. 
Crifipl.  Francesco,  From  Silvio  Pellico  to,  J.  J.  0*Shea. 

aOqr. 

Criticism,  Popularity  of,  N.  Smith,  Fort. 
Curzon^ord :  An  Impression  and  a  Forecast,  Foft. 
Czar^s  Visit  to  the  West,  £.  Lavisee,  RPar,  September  16; 

W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Dante  Alighieri,  T.  A.  Quinn,  Ros. 
Dante  as  Courtier,  M.  Scherillo,  NA,  September  1. 
Danube,  Down  the— II.,  A.  Blackwood,  iVfac. 
Darwin,  Charles,  F.  Le  Dantec,  RPar,  October  1. 
Debt,  Our  National,  H.  S.  Boutell,  Forum. 
Democracy,  Civilized,  White  Light  of,  F.  Parsons,  Arena. 
Denmark,  Liberal  Victory  in,  AMRR. 
Dickens,  Charles,  Homes  and  Haunts  of,  C.  H.  Fielding, 

PhoT. 
Diplomacy,  American,   Formative    Incidents    in,    E.  E. 

Sparks,  Chant. 
Discount  Policy.  Modem— 11.,  N.  E.  Weill,  BankL. 
Divine  Name,  The,  J.  Bigelow,  NC. 
Divorce  Proceedings,  Physical  Examination  in,  D.  M.  Cloud, 

ALR. 
Divorce,  Some  Comments  on,  Mrs.  Kate  G.  Wells,  NAR. 
Dole,  Governor  Sanford  B.,  Home  Life  of,  Annabel  Lee, 

Mod. 
Drama,  Modem,  Origins  of  the,  E.  Lintllhac,  Nou,  Septem- 
ber 15, 
Dreyfus  Case— 11.,  E.  Tallichet,  BU. 
Drug  and  Chemical  Trade,  Dangers  of  the,  Cham. 
Duck  Decoys,  A.  G.  Holmes,  O. 
Eclipse  Predicted  by  Thales,  J.  N.  Stockwell,  PopA,  Sei>- 

tember. 
lUsonomio  Instruction,  Empirical  Method  of,  R.  F.  Hoxie, 

JPEcon,  September. 
Education :  see  also  Kindergarten. 
Agriculture,  CourHes  of  Study  in,  B.  D.  Bogen,  Ed. 
Child  from  Eleven  to  Eighteen,  Education  of  a,  E.  H. 

Griggs,  LHJ. 
College  Entrance  Examination    Board  of  the   Middle 

States  and  Maryland,  EdR. 
,    Commercial  Education,  S.  M.  Wickett,  Can. 

Dickinson,  John    W.,  Educational  Services  of,    H.  S, 

Ballon,  Ed. 
Education,  Changed  Conditions  of,  C.  S.  Albert,  Luth. 
English,  Secondary-School  Teacher  of,  A.  M.  Hitchcock, 

** Entrance  English**  from  the  Boy*s  Point  of  View,  A. 

Abbott,  Ed. 
History,  American,  in  the  High  School,  H.  E.  Bolton, 

School. 
Hoole,  Charles,  and  Elementary  Education,  F.  Watson, 

School. 
Literary  Drill  in  CoUeflTP  -Ttt..  g.  S.  Lee,  Crit. 
Monastic  Dangers  in  jllgher  Education,  H.  W.  HorwiU, 

Forum. 
Secondary  Education  in  Vi<  torla.  T.  Palmer,  School. 
Secondary  Education,  Tendencies  in— II.,  B.  E.  Brown, 

School. 
Textile  Arts  In  Elementary  Schools,  Clara  I.  Mitchell, 

Kind« 
Unification  of  Education,  W.  A.  Heidel,  Ed. 


Vacation  Schools.  Kind. 

Workshops,  Children*s,  in  Sweden,  MonR. 
Egyptian  Public  Debt,  C.  E.  Dawkins,  NAR. 
Electoral  Commission  of  1877.  M.  H.  Northrup.  Cent. 
Electric  Lamps  and  How  They  Are  Made,  £.  F.  Jkfanson, 

LeisH. 
Electric  Power  in  Bosnia,  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw,  CasM. 
Electric  Railway,  Palermo,  E.  Bignami,  CasM. 
Electrical  Apparatus,  Standardizing,  J.  T.  Broderick,  Eng. 
Electrical  Storm  Prophet,  An,  E.  P.Xyle,  Jr.,  Ev. 
Electricity :  Parallel  Operation  of  Alternators,  0.  F.  Scott. 

CasM. 
Elephant  Hunting  in  Africa,  W.  S.  Cherry,  McCl. 
Eleusis,  Mystic  Rites  of,  D.  Quinn,  ACQR. 
Eliot,  George,  and  George  Sand,  Lady  Ponsonby,  NineC. 
Encvclopaedia  Biblica,  Volume  II.,  AJT. 
England:  see  Great  Britain. 

England,  English  Writer^s  Notes  on,  V.  Lee,  Atlant. 
England,  Lost  Land  of,  Str. 
Episcopal    Triennial    Convention,  Florence  E.  Winslow, 

AMRR;  Out. 
Estoppel  by  Assisted  Misrepresentation,  J.  8.  Ewart,  AliR. 
Ether,  Inmonderable  Agents  and  the,  A.  Dustre,  EDM,  Oc- 
tober 1. 
Ethnology,  Bureau  of  American,  W.  J.  McGee,  NatGM. 
Europe,  Central,  Problem  of,  P.  de  Coubertin,  Fort. 
Evolution  and  New-Church  Philosophy,  H.  C.  Hay,  NC. 
Exporter,  The  American,  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ains. 
Factory  Expense,  Distribution  of,  A.  H.  Church,  Eng. 
Fairfax  and  Pohick  Church,  The  Two  Georges  of,  Susan  R. 

Hetssel,  AMonM. 
Farm,  Abandoned,  Found,  W.  H.  Bishop,  Cent. 
**  Faust"  in  Music,  E.  Newman,  Mus,  September. 
Final  Causes,  Progress  In  Doctrine  of,  F.  Sewall,  NC. 
Financial  Development,  Decade  of,  D.  R.  Forgan,  BankNY 
Fire  Department,  Modern,  H.  Davis,  JunM. 
Fireball  of  December  7^800,  Lela  L.  Stingley,  PopA. 
Fish  Culture:  Brook  Trout  Fry  and  Fingerlings,  A.  N. 

Ohenev  O 
Fishing  Industry  of  the  Great  Lakes,  W.  E.  Andrews,  Mod. 
Fiske,  John,  Historical  Service  of.  A,  B.  Hart,  IntM. 
Fog  Studies  on  Mount  Tamalpais,  A.  McAdie,  Pop8. 
Fontenov,  Battle  of,  L.  d*Haucour,  Nou,  September  15. 
Food  and  Land  Tenure,  E.  Atkinson,  PopS. 
Forestry,  British,  Sad  Plight  of,  H.  Maxwell,  NIneC. 
Foss,  Sam  Walter,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Foundry,  Bettering  the  Work  of  the,  P.  Longmuir,  Eng, 
Fox  Hunting  in  England,  G.  C.  Roller,  O. 
France: 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Day  in  the,  J.  S.  Crawford,  Gunt. 

Colonial  Expansion  in  the  Past  Century.  C.  Guy,  IntM. 

Commune  of  March  18, 1871,  A.  Dayot,  RRP,  October  1. 

Economic  Progress  in  France,  RRp,  October  1. 

Financial  Anxiety  of  France,  W.  R.  Lawson.  NatR. 

Franco-Turkish  Conflict,  1857,  Baroness  de  Fontmasne 
RPar,  September  15.  ^     * 

Government  School  from  the  Inside,  J.  M.  Howells,  Cent 

Italy,  France  and,  S.  Cortesi,  IntM. 

Journalism,  French,  E.  Pilon,  Nou,  September  1. 

Maritime  Defense  and  Algeria,  RRP,  September. 

Prussia  and  France  in  the  Year  1886,  L.  Aegidi,  Deut. 

Republicanism  in  France  (1882-1800),  G.  Gtoyau,  RDM,  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Third  Republic,  Financier  of  the— H.,  F.  Loli6e,  RRP 
October  1. 
French  Language,  New  Dictionary  of  the,  G.  Paris,  RDM, 

September  15. 
Franchise  Values,  Policy  Conceminff,  G.  C.  Sikes,  JPEcon. 
Franchises,  Public,  PIracyof,  R.  R.  Bowker,  Atlant. 
Franciscan  Monastery  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Marie  A.  Gan- 
non, Ros. 
Franciscans,  Missions  of  the,  W.  J.  SpiUman,  Mod. 
Frontenac :  The  Savior  of  Canada,  C.  T.  Brady,  McCl. 
Game  Laws  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  A.  C.  Shaw,  Can. 
Game  Preserving,  Growth  of,  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman,  O. 
Games  in  Old  and  Modern  France,  A.  Lang,  Black. 
Genesis  I.,  Brief  Study  of,  O.  B.  Warring,  Horn,  September. 
Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowledge,  T.  F.  Wright, 

NO. 
Genesis,  Legends  of— II.,  fl.  Gunkei,  OC. 
Genius,  Determining  of,  C  Lombroso,  Mon. 
Geographical  Congress,  Next  International,  NatGM. 
George  Junior  Republic,  Treatment  of  Delinquent  Boys  in 

the,  R.  E.  Phillips,  WW. 
German  Colonization,  Historic  Landmarks  In,  Deut 
German  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  L.  Hale,  XineC\ 
Gladstone,  William  £.:  Fragments  of  His  Conversation, 

Mrs.  Gtoodhart,  NineC. 
Gh)lf  Championships,  Future  of  the,  A.  Pottow,  O. 
Good  Actions.  Credit  for,  G.  S.  Fullerton,  PopS. 
Gospels,  Newberry,  Textual  Value  of  the,  Ei.  J.  Goodspeed, 

G6rky,  M&xim,  Krin,  August  81. 

G6rky,  MAxim,  and  His  "  FomA  Gordy^ff,  "  C.  Brinton,  BB. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  Transvaal. 
Colonial  Borrowings  and  the  Colonial  Loan  Act,  BankL. 
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Decaj  ?  Is  Qreat  BriUIn  ralUnK  Into,  H.  3J 
wne-ConteiQ. 

"    iblem,  J.  A.  M.  Maccionald,  Contem. 
.. .__.     „__,   _, J   >j_  g 

iNellLFor 


Life.  B.  1 
I.  C«nt, 


Martha  Van 

'.n. 

I.  ThoTUBon, 

wsky.  Mod. 
Il'ct,  IJE. 

1.  CubM. 

L.  Lorla.  NA, 

de.U8M. 


Labor  and  Capital,  RoUtlonii  of,  Harriet  E.  Orcntt.  SocS, 
Lubor  and  the  Law  In  England,  K.  M.  I^w.  Fcirum. 
Labor:  Victorian  Factory  Act  and  Wages  Boarda,  W.  Mo 
Millan.  BRM,AuKUBt. 
:e8,  Italian,  Old  and  New,  Ada  Sterling.  Chant. 

ipiageBlD  theFntun-.  CoDfllctor.  H.  Q.  Wells,  NAR, 

^andrr  MachlDorr,  J.  L.  Cuuper.  CaaM, 
,aw  of  Nationa.  The,  F.  A.  Ogg,  Chnnt. 

V,  Practice  of.  In  New  Yor^.  U.S.  Hnwiand,  Cent. 
/.Tha:  Is  It  Too  Dear  F  F.  Dolman,  »tr. 

XI1I.-8  Busy  Hotldar,  A.  Dlarlala.  Cath, 

rfmanto.  Battle  at.  J.  B.  O'Connor,  Rob, 

'^Personal.S.  P.  Soova],  Honi.  St^tember. 


n.  Chan 


iventlonH  tor  HarueaalnB  Wind,  Water,  and  Sun.  _.  _. 

Waldron.  Mnn. 
wland.  Educational  Revolntlon  In,  T.  Fltipatrlck,  Weat. 
'onr  and  Home  SynonymB,  H.  W,  Fowler,  Oent. 
.jrlBBUon  In  the  ^Dthwest,  W.  E.  Smythe.  WW. 
Irrigation  In  the  Weat,  Types  of,  G.  E.^alah  Qunt. 
[raly,  France  and.  S.Corteal,I'itM. 

[Uly:  Intolerable  Situation  In  Rome.  O.  D.  Vecchla.  West 
■  lUly'B  Garden  of  Eden,"  Elluibeth  R.  Pennell.  Cent. 
'apan,  Financial  Condition  of.  R.  Mnchray.  MonR. 
-pan.  New,  Men  of,  Mary  O.  HuraLhreyB.  (lent. 
ronie.Judee  William  Travers, and  Civic  Honesty,  A. Good- 
rich, WW. 


Darnalism:  "Covering  '  a  ^^ 

unlUB,  Letters  of,  and  the 

Riley.  BIbS, 
■    ■         *—'iinmndHiiiil ^.^. 

e  Ulatory  < 

Keats,  John,  A,  Symons.  Mon  R. 

Kelvin,  Lord,  H.  0.  Marllller.  P» 

".entncky  Mountains  and 

lock.  A  J8,  September. 


)  the  Hel 

._»e.  PMM. 

t  Plillosopby,  P.  earns. 


t  of,  Caroline  F.  Brown, 


jlKloderga 

Fniebel.  Stanlev-  Hall,  and  Uenrlt 
LvBChlnska,  KIndR. 

W1n.lBl-™rtan    S t.11  r! H I, I B.  Boet 

lair,  RIndR. 


Work  ar 


n  for.  Mar 
1  Play  In  II 
1  Play 


Scbt^er,  Mary  J. 
iclal  Schools  as  a  Field  of  Ob- 


— ^  Play, 

O'Grady.  Kind. 
Kipllngs.  Rudyard:  AreThereTwo?    C.  E.  Russell,  Coe, 
Knights  Templar,  Conclave  of  the.  F.  P.  Elliott,  Home. 
Korea.  Something  About,  H,  N,  Allen.  SocS. 
Korea,  "  The  Forbidden  KInatlom,"  F.  W.  Ficzpatrlok,  Mod. 
Labor  and  Capital,  Mutual  Iiil«restB  of,  J.  Strong,  SocS, 


?  W.M 

and  Seward,  Recollections  of,  J.  M.  Scovel.  Over. 

,Ipton,  Sir  Thomas, La vin la  Hnrt,  Cos. 

.It^rntare,  Electricity  and.  B.  Karr.  Arena. 

■   ilnNon-LltarglcalChurohes,  W.S.Pratt,  A  JT. 
'e  of  the  Main  Menominee.  H.  £.  White,  JnnM. 
lo  In  Science  and  Fiction,  Q.  C.  Spemnza,  OBag. 
LodalnR-Hotises  In.  Old  and  New,  Cham. 

,  RapTd.fransIt  Problem  In,  F.  J.  Sprague.  Enu. 

liottery.  Louisiana.  CampalBIi  Against  the,  K.  Ca 

Awe.  Sir  Hudson,  Vindication  of.  R.  C.  Seaton.  NatR. 

lyrical  Anthologies,  Three.  C "     ■ 

rvttelton.  Sir  Thomas.  MaQi._ „, 

rcKlnley.  President  William  : 
Address  at  Buffalo,  September  ».  IWI.  AMRR. 
Death  of  the  President,  W,  Weltman.  AMRR;   Atlant; 

A,  P.  Doyle.  Cath. 
McKInley,    President   William,    H.    B.    F.   Macfarland. 
AMHH;  E.  Ridley,  An^A;  J.  W,  Hamilton,  Conlem; 


September  IS, 


k'.  etryker,  Ev. 


n,  AMRR. 


.    -„ -'■  P.'i^ari..  . 

Tragedy,  The,  and  Its  BeheBts,  M.  n  .  a\.v 
MaglclanB.  Modern.  J.  P.  Coughlin,  JunM. 
Man,  Civilized.  Antiquity  of,  A.  H.  Sarce.  AJT. 
Man,  Tripartite  Nature  of.  S.  W.  Howlaud,  BIbS. 
Martlneaa,  JameB,  F.  H.  Foster.  PRR. 
Match  Po^zleB  and  Problems.  R.  Saion.  Pear. 
Mailmltc.  the  New  Explosive.  H.  Mulm.  FrL. 
Medical  Profession.   Organization   of   the.  P.  M. 

Forum. 
Mercury,  Visibility  of,  G.  S.  Jones,  PopA,  Septei 
Mermlllod,  Cardinal.  T.  L.  L.  Teeling,  ACQR. 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Con  ference.j;  W.Johns 
Middle  Ages.  Transition  to  the.  J.  S.  Banks.  LQ. 
Miles,  George  II.,  Sketch  of.  T.  E.  Coi.  Caih. 
Military  Science.  Frogress  of,  as  a  Cause  of  tile  Decline  of 

War.  J,  von  Bloch,T)nut. 
Milwaukee,  City  or.  BankN  V.  September. 
Mine  Workers- Life  and  Alms.  J.  Mitchell.  Cos, 
Ministry,  The  Call  to  the,  J.  A.  Cluts.  Luth. 
Missions; 

AIntab,  Turkey.  AnnlTersarles  at,  A.  Fuller.  MIsH. 

Blssell.  Mrs.  Mary  E..  Fifty  Years  of  Service  by,  H.  J, 
Bruce,  MlsU. 

Bonin  Islands,  C.  Johnson.  MlsR,  September. 

Ceylon,  American  Board    Deputation   Id,   J.  L.  Barton. 

Chinese  Indemnities  and  the  Church.  L.  J.  Davles,  MisR, 

Eliot.  John,  A.  T.Pierwin. MlsR.  September. 
Foreign  .Missions.  Q.  Trobrldire.  Nt*! 

Hawaiian  Islands  and  Their  People,  H.  W.  Frost,  MisR. 
September, 


I.  T.  M.~  MacNalV.  MlsB.  Sebtemtier. 
Lual  Meeting  of  the,  D.  W,  [.earned. 

clfic  Coast  of  America,  M.  C.  Harris, 

TeaV'DiseuesaJid  Doctors  In,  H.M.  Bruen,  MIsR,  Sep- 

the,  Luella  Miner. 


Japan  Hlsslon, 

MIsH, 
Japanese  on  tht  .  - 

MIsB,  September. 


Korean  Characteristics,  3. 
Martyr?  in  China,  At  th< 

MlsR.  September. 
Parker,  Ker.  Edwin  Wallace,   H.  Mansell,  MlaR,  Sep- 

Wlncbester  Conferenceof  Missionaries  to  Non-CathoUca, 

none,  no" '  "—  "' —  " 

us.  Worn 

les'liHE.  C.  S.  Ill , 

>t  Permanent  Interest, 


Mohammedans.  Women  Among,  R.  V.  Roger^^I 
Moon.  The  Wet  and  Dry,  A.  K.BartleCt,  PooA. 
Monopolies  and  Fair  Dealing.  C.  S.  Devas.  IJE. 


Moore.  Thomas.  B.  E.  Saville.^est. 

Morgan,  J.  Plerpont.  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl, 

Morocco,  Notes  on,  Isabella  L.  Bishop.  MonR. 

Moslem  ContratemiUee  ot  North  Africa.  W.  B.  Harris. 

Mountain  CllmblDB,  H.  C,  Fyfe.  Pear, 

Mnsic,  Mystic,  W.ltlchardB,  Temp. 

Music,  Frosramme— lY,,  E,  B,  Ulll,  Mus,  September. 
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Mutiny,  Great,  T»]e  of  th»— X.,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Corn. 

Nstlonal  TyjwB,  C  limine  of,  CliHin. 

Natnrall St  Clubs,  Chautauqua  J  anior,  J.  W.  Spencer,  Chaat. 

Nautical  Nomenclnlure.  C.  W,  McKny,  O. 

Nautllns,  Llvlns.  UoI^b  on.  B.  Denn.  ANnt. 

-.t  NmnuukBt,  H.  H.  Lewis,  NEdb. 

HOC — ■  ■>'-—'' 

. .Jll«t 

-^wYorliCity; 

Chamber  of  Comoii-rce,  *v .  ia.  nawiey,  ,^aD. 

Charter.  Reviwd.  The  MHvor  and  thu,  Q.  L.  Blvea,  NAR. 

Financial  Problema.B,  S.  Coler,  NAR. 

FrancblseB.  Public,  PlrHcyof.  R.  R.  Honker.  Atlant. 

Jerome.  Judge,  slid  Clvln  Honesty.  A.  Goodrich,  WW. 

New  York,  The  Newer.  Q.  B.  Clark.  CbbM. 

Police  Corruption.  National  DunBpr  from,  F.  Moss,  Nar. 

Unlflcation  ot  New  York,  T.  R.  Dawley.  Jr.,  Out. 
Nickel  Steel.  Applications  o(,  C.  E.  GullUume,  Eofr. 
North  Pale,  Flndlnga  Way  tothe.  Black. 
North  Pole,  On  the  Way  Ut  the,  Marquis  tod  Nadalllac, 

NovellBi,'  True  Ren&rd  of  the,  F.  Norrls,  WW. 

Nrssens,  Albert.  C.  Dejace.  RGen. 

Observatory,  Mount  Low  Railway,  E.  L.  Larkln,  PopA,Bep- 

tember. 
Orders  and  Decorations,  Boyal.  F.  Conllffe-Owen,  Mun. 
Orient.  Beginnings  of  War  in  the.  O.  Hapet,  ROen. 
"  Original  I'ackaBe"  Doctrine,  M.  M,  Townley.  ALR, 
Oxford  Movement.  ABpecta  ot  the,  H,  C.  Alleiuan,  Lnlh. 
Paderewskl.  Ignace  Ian,  Emmn  H.  FerRnson,  Mod. 
Pain  and  Deat^,  Thoughts  on.  H.  B.  Marlntt-Wateon,  NAR. 
Palestine.  Poaslble  Population  of.  U.  F.  Wrlgbt,  BIbS. 
Pan-American  Exposition ; 


;tty  of  Living  Li 


Electrii 


if  Living  Lfah 
rlcal  Marvels  I 


;Eht,A?bavl3,Mun. 


and  MechaulcAl  Triumphs.  D.  Murray, 


Exhibits  That  Might  Have  Been.  T.  W.  Taylor,  Ev. 

Hortlcnltnral  EiElbila,  F.  W,  Tailor.  Ev, 
Paper,  Wood  Pulp.  Manufacture  of,  H.  M.  Lewia,  Home. 
Paris  Bourse.  E.  Friend,  Forum. 


ParsonB.Thomi 


Maria  S.  Porter,  Cent. 


.  _ce.  Onlvers.. „ 

Peurl  FiBherln,  Mississippi,  H.  S.  CanBeld.  JunM, 
Peary,  Lieut.  R.  E.:  His  Work  in  lUOOand  1901,  NatGM. 
Pedlgree-Mongiir.  Amateur,  P.  E.  Lewin,  Oont. 
Pennsylvania,  PolUk-alllli,  of.  AtUnt. 
Perjury  In  Judicial  Proceedings.  J.  J.  McCarthy.  ALR. 
Personality  and  Atonement.  A.  Bnolwood.  LQ. 
Peru,  Social  Conditions  in,  C,  E.  George.  Ount. 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.  R.  A.  Foley,  WW, 
Philadelphia  i^treet-Rallvray  Franchises,  C.  R.  WoodrulT, 

AJS,  September. 
Philadelphia's  Model  Public  Bath  and  Wash  House.  8<k'3. 
Philippine  Commission,  Work  of  the.  B.  J,  Cllncb,  ACUR. 
PbiUppinea,  EducaUon  in  the.  F.  W.  Naah.  EdR, 
Philosophy  ot  India,  A.  S,  Ueden,  LQ, 
Photography  ; 

Chicago  Photographic  Salon.  L.  A.  Lamb.  BP. 

Development.  Stand.  C.  H.  Bothamlty.  APB. 

Eleotographlc  Action.  ReBDlts  of.  W.  Goddeu,  PhoT. 

PortnLiture,  Home,  H.  Erlchsen,  PhoT. 

Redaelng  Agents,  Action  of.  B.  NaraloB,  APB. 
Physics,  Atomic  Theories  in,  L.  Boltztnann.  Mon. 
Piano  Playlna,  Correct,  J.  Hotmann,  LHJ. 
Piatt,  Thomas  C,  as  "Boss."  O.  Myers,  NatR. 
Poetry:  English  Hexameters  and  EleglacB,  Mao. 
Poetry.  The  New.  In  France.  G.  Lansun.  IntM. 
Poland,  BosBlan.  Since  1871,  C.  Dany.  RPP.  September. 
Pole.  South.  German  Expedition  to  Che.  G.  Kollm.  NatUM. 
Police,  American,  Characler  of,  F.  MallbewB,  WW. 
Police  Court  and  Its  Problems,  T.  Holmes,  YM, 
Polillcs,  American.  Ethical Jjdeals  In,  W.  MacVeagb,  A 

President  of  the  Cnlted  Stah'S :  Some  Things  Ho  Docs  : 

Do.  J,  E.  WatkinSjJr.,  LHJ. 
Presidents.  Two.  and  tbe  Limits  ot  American  Suprcmt 


Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science.  E.  H.  Oriflln.  PRB. 
Psychology.  The  New.  Q.  B.  Hall.  Harp. 
Pobllo  Ownership.  Oollook  for.  A.  Watklns,  Fnrom, 
Pobllsblng  Trade.  Net  Prices  In  the.  Ulal,  Oiiube-  ' 


Railway,  German  .Suspension,  R.  L.  Pearae,  CasM. 
RallwayTralns,  HoawKeKpIng  on,  Helen  C.Candee.Ains. 
Railway  Travel  Aroand  the  World.  H.  Le  Roy  Collins,  PM M. 
RaveDna,H.  Spender, Fort. 
Reading  W>utt«d  by  the  Public,  E.  Wood,  Atlant. 


Reconstmotlon  and  Dlafranchltement.  Atlant, 
Reconstruction,  Undoing  of.  W.  A.  DunDlnK.  AtlanL 
Keterendum.  Imperative  Need  ot  the,  B.  O.  Flower.  Arena, 
Regicide  In  tbe  Nineteenth  Century,  S,  B.  Chester.  Gent, 
Hellglon  :  Its  Impulses  and  Its  Ends,  J,  H.  Lenba,  BlbS. 
Religion.  Progressive,  for  tbe  New  Age,  W.  Goddard,  NC. 
Religion.  Value  of.  G.  E.  Moore,  IJE, 
Revolutionary  Parties  In  New  York,  C.  Becker,  AHR. 
Rhyme.  Tyranny  of,  W.  C.  Lawton.  Chant. 
RIgbt-Handed  1  Vhy  Are  We,  H.  B.  Bare,  Pear. 
Roads.  Good,  as  a  Good  Investment.  E.  Mayo,  WW. 
Roman  Catholicism,  German  Revolt  Against,  F.ClBar,PRR. 
Roman  Catbollcism,  Prospects  of,  W.  Barry.  NatR. 
Rome.  Inlolerable  Situation  In.  Q.  D.  Yecchia.  West, 
Rome,  Walk  In,  O.  Kuhns.  CbauL 
Roosevelt,   PreBldent  Theodore.    AMRRj   D.   E.  Frallck, 

AngA;  P,  BIgelow.  Contem:  G.  Ounton,  Gunt:  D.   A. 

WlTley.Mod;  W.L.  Clowes,  HlneC;  W,  T.  at«ad,  RRL; 

A.  H.Mattox,  SocB. 
Roosevelt,  Vice-President  Theodore :  Address  at  the  Mlnne- 

sota  State  Fair.  September  i.  IMl,  AMRR. 
Rutela  SB  a  World  Power.  B,  Brooks.  WW, 
Russia.  Social  Aui mil Btlon  In.  Sarah  E.  Simons,  AJ8 
St.  Helena,  Prisoners  of  War  at,  IMO-lBOl,  A,  L.  Puel.Long 
San  Francisco's  DIplomalle  Corps,  W.  J,  Weymouth  Ov»r 
Sardine  Indnstry,  French,  H.  MTSmlth.  PopS. 
Science:  How  Itis  Uomesslng  Wind.  Wuter.ondSon,  Q.B. 


t-Sir' 


er.Li 


1  Advent  Thee 

Seeds.  Flight  ot  the. 
Servetns.Hlchael.J 

Servian  ConBtitutloi 
He  ton-Thompson.  Er 
Shakespeare^s  HlBloi 
Blclly.  Greek  Templi 
Siberia,  Colonlsatloi 


Social  Settlements.  1 
Socialism  and  the  1 

Kirt,  RSoc.  SeptL 
lIsUc  Imperialism,  J.  A.  Hobaon,  UK. 
Soldiers, Clothing  tor.  0.  B.  Porter.  USM. 
Sonoro.  Mexico,  G.  Holms.  Cham. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Fifty-seventh  Congress,   chosen 

Conareas     ^^^  y®*^'  ^^  ^^®  ^*^®  ^^  *^®  Presiden- 
tial election,  begins  the  work  of  its 

first  session  on  Monday,  December  2.  Like  its 
predecessor,  the  Fifty -sixtli  Congress,  it  is  strongly 
Republican.  Both  branches,  indeed,  of  the  new 
Congress  have  a  slightly  increased  Republican 
majority.  In  round  figures  there  are  about  200 
Republicans  and  150  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Populists  and  Silverites 
numbering  only  6  or  8.  In  the  Senate  there  are 
several  vacant  seats,  and  Delaware,  notably,  is 
without  representation  owing  to  the  protracted 
deadlock  in  the  Legislature  caused  by  the  per- 
sistence of  the  fight  for  and  against  Ad  dicks.  A 
full  Senate  consists  of  90  members,  and  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  working  plurality  of  about  20. 
An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  members 
of  the  last  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
reelected.  For  example,  all  but  one  of  Indiana's 
13  members  belonged  to  the  last  Congress. 
There  is  only  one  new  member  in  Iowa's  delega- 
tion of  11 .  In  Missouri's  1 5  seats  there  is  not 
a  single  change.  The  delegations  from  Maine 
and  Connecticut,  from  Georgia  and  Louisiana, 
from  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota,  remain  exactly 
as  in  the  Fifty- sixth  Congress.  Eleven  out  of 
the  1 2  Michigan  membere  are  reelected,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  States  there  are  only  one  or  two 
changes.  Generally  speaking,  the  very  strong 
Republican  States  of  the  North  and  the  solid 
Democratic  States  of  the  South  have  returned 
their  old  representatives.  But  changes  are  more 
numerous  in  the  States  where  parties  are  some- 
what evenly  divided.  Thus,  New  York's  dele- 
gation of  34  members  contains  12  men  who  did 
not  sit  in  the  last  Congress,  and  there  are  9  new 
members  from  Ohio  in  a  total  delegation  of  21. 
Illinois  has  6  new  members  in  a  total  of  22,  and 
Pennsylvania  8  or  9  in  a  delegation  of  30. 


-  ,  ^-  Thus,  m  personnel,  and  also,  presuma- 
of  the  bly,  m  organization,  the  Fifty-seventh 
'•  Congress  will  be  very  much  like  its 
predecessor.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  Hon. 
David  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  is  again  to  be 
chosen  by  the  House  as  its  Speaker,  in  which 
case  there  will  devolve  upon  him  the  delicate  and 
responsible  task  of  appointing  the  committees. 
But  this  will  be  an  easier  undertaking  than  usual, 
because  undoubtedly  the  committees  will  in  the 
main  stand  as  they  were  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
gress, most  of  the  principal  chairmanships  being 
retained  by  their  former  holders.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  the  ch^rman,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Ding- 
ley,  of  Maine,  has  been  Sereno  E.  Payne,  of  New 
York.  Of  similarly  high  rank  is  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  at  the  head  of  which  has  been 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois.  A  committee 
that  is  likely  to  have  great  special  importance  in 
the  work  of  the  new  Congress  is  that  dealing 
with  the  isthmian  canal  question,  of  which 
William  P.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  has  been  chair- 
man. Of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
John  A.  T.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  served  as  chairman 
through  the  period  of  the  Spanish  and  Philippine 
wars  and  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army. 
With  40,000  troops  still  remaining  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  varied  interests  of  the  remodeled 
army,  Mr.  Hull's  committee  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  very  great  importance. 


/If  the 
Senate. 


Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  ; 
but  during  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth 
Congresses  the  Senate  will  be  presided  over  by 
one  of  its  own  members.  It  is  probable  that 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  will  serve  in  this  capa- 
city for  the  coming  four  years, — ^that  is  to  say. 
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bers  of  Congress  must  feel  the  more  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  views  &nd  votes,  since 
it  will  be  less  easy  than  at  some  former  times  to 
support  merely  partisan  programmes  or  to  follow 
comfortably  in  line  behind  recognized  leaders. 
Thus,  on  a  number  of  important  questions  it  is 
going  to  be  found  unusually  difficult  to  persuade 
members  of  Congress  to  accept  and  support  a 
given  position  as  a  test  of  party  allegiance.  There 
IS  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  for  example,  abont 
steamship  subsidies  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  Republicans  could  be  united  upon  any 
subsidy  scheme  that  they  would  accept  as  em- 
bodying party  policy.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
similar  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  respect 
to  the  question  of  making  large  trade  conceaeions 
to  Cuba,  and  also  as  regards  tlio  more  general 
questions  of  reciprocity,  tariEf -revision,  reduction 
of  internal- revenue  taxes,  and  other  problems  of 
ti'ade  policy  and  taxation.  While  there  is  no 
reason  to  look  forward  to  factional  divisions 
among  the   Republicans  on   these   or  on  other 


until  after  a  Vice-President  is  elected  in  1904 
and  inaugurated  in  1905.  The  Senate  appoints 
its  own  committees,  and  tlie  presiding  officer 
merely  acts  as  chairman  in  the  strict  parliamen- 
tary sense.  Senator  Frye  has  stood  first  on  tlie 
list  of  members  of  the  Committee  on  ForeigJi  Re- 
lations since  the  death  of  Senator  Davis,  of  Min- 
nesota, who  was  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  usually  observes  the 
seniority  principle,  this  chairmanship  would  nat- 
urally have  devolved  upon  Mr.  Frye  if  lie  had 
desired  it.  But  he  prefere  to  retain  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  justly  regards  as  one  of  great  and 
ever-growing  importance.  Next  on  the  list  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  and  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  be  made  chairman. 

j.^^  Congress  assembles  at  a  time  of  very 
UafsiaKv*  great  harmony  in  the  Republican 
PraapMct.  party,  and  in  a  general  period  of  good- 
will throughout  the  country  in  which  patriotism 
is  at  full  flood  and  mere  party  feeling  at  low  ebb. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  situation  is 
an  inviting  one  for  any  particular  programme  of 
legislation.  There  has  seldom  been  so  little 
leadership  in  either  party  that  Congress  and  the 
country  have  been  inclined  to  recognize  as  highly 
authoritative.  This  need  not  be  a  matter  for  re- 
gret, for  it  only  means  that  the  individual  mem- 


SBH ATOR  niTR,  Or  HAnnu 

questions,  there  is  ample  prospect  of  open,  honest, 
and  independent  discussion  of  aJl  such  questions 
whenever  they  present  themselves. 

Much  of  the  most  important  legisla- 
f^wi"  '^''v®  """"^  o^  '!>«  Fifty-fifth  and 
Fifty -sixth  Congresses  was  done  under 
the  stress  of  exceptional  conditions  brought  about 
by  war.  The  President,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  was,  under  those  circum- 
stances, entitled  to  unusual  influence.     Patriot- 
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:Bm  seemed  to  call  for  the  upholding  of  President 
McKioley's  hands,  and  the  measures  that  he 
favored — fint^cial,  military,  and  atherwise-~were 
loyally  adopted  by  Congress  in  a  spirit  that  added 
much  to  Ihe  impression  of  firm  purpose  and 
united  froDt  that  this  country  was  making  upon 
the  world  at  large.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Congress  will  not  attach  due  weight  to  the 


men  in  private  life  qualified  to  speak  for  sub- 
stantial interests, — whether  labor,  finance,  in- 
dustrial capital,  protected  manufactures,  or  ship- 
ping,— -and  to  representatives  of  the  interests  of 
localities,  such  as  particular  States  or  insular 
poasessionB.  By  virtue  of  this  plan  of  conferring 
with  leading  public  men  and  with  representa- 
tives of  particular  interests  or  places,  the  Presi- 
dent has  come  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
mediate drifts  and  currents  of  American  public 
opinion  that  no  other  man  can  be  said  to  possess 
80  completely.  Such  an  understanding  could 
but  lend  aii  air  of  firm  grasp  to  the  President's 
discussion  of  leading  questions  in  his  first  mes- 
sage. Naturally,  he  will  be  in  full  harmony 
with  the  positions  of  the  Cabinet  officers  touch- 
ing their  respective  departments,  but  he  will  not 
follow  tlie  custom  of  embodying  in  the  message 
a  summary  of  departmental  information. 

Canal  Rt  rt  '^''^  ^^^'""^'"1  Canal  Commissjon,  of 
aotfJViii'rraaiy  which  Admiral  Walker  is  the  chair- 
*"*"■  man,  appointed  three  years  ago,  was 
expected  to  havd  its  final  report  ready  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress  in  December,  and  to  tliat  end 
was  in  session  at  Washmgton  last  month.  A  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
this  commission  in  the  making  of  surveys  and 
the  supply  to  Congress  and  the  country  of  more 
complete  information  than  had  ever  before  been 
obtained.  The  preliminary  reports  of  this  com- 
mission favored  the  Nicaragua  route.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  the  officers  of  the  French  Pa- 
Dama  Canal  Company  have  been  conferring  with 


views  and  recommendations  of  President  Roose- 
velt But  after  a  period  of  strenuous  public 
activity  the  time  has  arrived  for  careful  delibera- 
tion and  full  debate,  and  the  Fifty -seventh  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  prove  itself  a  rather  careful  and 
conservative  body. 


Meanwhile,   the  President's  Messagt 
will   not    have    occasioned 


any. 


nrprise 


■   disquietude.      Mr. 


Roosevelt  recognizes  to  the  utmost  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  Congress  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  he  will  do  liis 
full  part  to  maintain  that  harmony  of  view  and 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  that  are 
always  necessary  in  this  country  if  anything 
whatever  is  to  be  accomplished.  To  that  end 
the  President  has  taken  the  principal  leaders 
and  chairmen  of  committees  of  both  houses  into 
his  confidence  during  the  preparation  of  his 
message,  and  he  has  also  listened  willingly  to 


John  BtrcL:  "l  qnit;  yon  dla." 
From  tlie  A'urUt  .Jnxrtean  (Philadelphia). 
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the  caiial  commissioDera  at  Wasliington  with  the 
object  of  bringing  about  a  purchase  of  their  un- 
finished work  by  the  United  States.  It  ia  proba- 
ble that  Congress  and  the  country  will  continue  to 
prefer  the  Nicaragua  route  as  amended  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Walker  Commission.  It  ia  expected 
that  President  Roosevelt  will  strongly  advocate 
the  construction  of  an  istlimian  canal  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  He  will  be  prepared  to 
transmit  to  the  Senate  a  new  treaty  with  jjoglaud 
to  supei-sede  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  This 
was  signed  at  the  State  department  by  Secretary 
Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefoteon  November  18.  The 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  Jias  embodied  a  very 
high  order  of  engineering  talent,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  its  services  have  been 
rendered  with  the  utmost  thoroughness,  industry, 
and  fidelity,  as  well  as  with  zeal  and  the  apii-it  of 
patriotism. 

Warii  of  M«  Another  very  important  national  com- 
innuitriai  mission  has  completed  its  work  after 
C(«im/../o«.  sessions  lasting  thi'ee  yeai's.  We 
publish  elsewhere, 
from  the  pen  ot  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay,  of 
the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  ar- 
ticle summarizing 
its  elaborate  investi- 
gations and  reports. 
The  conditions  of 
labor,  trade,  and  in- 
dustrial protection 
of  tliis  country  have 
been  so  exhaustively 
examined  by  the  In- 
dustrial Commission 
that  Its  prmted  re-         „^  ,  .  ^    ^  . 

.   *  ■  1 1      »     _.  (Chairman  ot  Che  IndnBtrlol 

port  fills   fourteen  CommUalon.) 

large  volumes.     Dr. 

Lindsay,  took  expert  charge  for  the  commission 
of  portions  of  its  work  relating  to  ■  transporta- 
tion, railway  labor,  etc.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  considered  was  that  of  the  so- 
called  trust  movement,  this  portion  of  the 
investigation  being  especially  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Jenks,  of  Cornell  University.  These  mas- 
sive volumes,  like  those  in  which  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  tias  reported  its  studies  and 
conclusions,  are  a  veritable  mine  of  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  guidance  of  Congress  and  the 
instruction  of  the  country.  The  report  of_  this 
Industrial  Commission  will  be  made  at  a  favor- 
able moment,  Ivecause  the  public  mind  is  excep- 
tionally open  to  conviction,  and  there  has  not  for 
a  long  time  been  so  little  disposition  to  act  first 
tutd  think  afterward. 


The  data  of  various  kinds  comprised 

■*  *'^^^f'"*  in  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Com- 

mission  will  be  peculiarly  pertinent  in 

view  of  the  proposition  to  create  a  new  cabinet 
portfoho  of  commeree  and  industry.  It  is  under- 
stood that  President  Roosevelt  will  recommend 
the  creation  ot  such  a  department.  The  relation 
of  the  Government  to  commerce  and  industry  ia 
already  vast  and  intricate  ;  and  the  history  of  tbe 
earlyfuture  of  the  United  States  is  destined  more 
than  ever  before  to  be  a  history  of  industry  and 
trade.  Every  great  modern  government  exists 
in  large  part  for  tiie  sake  of  safeguarding  and 
developing  the  economic  activities  ot  the  pieople. 
Tbe  government  of  England,  especially,  is  com- 
mercial in  its  motive.  The  pending  question  of 
tariff  reciprocity  in  this  country,  for  example,  is 
not  one  that  concerns  primarily  tiie  national  ex- 
chequer,— that  is  to  say,  is  not  essentially  a 
question  of  public  finance  ;  but  it  ia  rather  a 
question  of  trade  policy  affecting  labor  and 
capital.  In  like  manner  tiie  pending  question  of 
steamship  subsidies  is  one  that  does  not  concern 
primarily  any  of  the  existing  executive  depart- 
ments. The  oversight  of  tliP  country's  trade  does 
not  belong  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  the  State 
Department  or  the  Treasury  Department  ;  but  it 
would  afford  very  important  functions  for  a  de- 
partment of  commerce.  If  great  corporations 
and  combinations  of  capital  are  in  the  future  to 
be  brought  under  national  supervision,  whether 
with  or  without  a  constitutional  amendment,  such 
oversight  must  be  exercised  through  executive 
officei's  ;  and  the  interests  involved  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  would  hardly  seem  feasible  to 
de^  with  them  through  a  bui'eau  or  a  permanent 
commisaion  attached  either  to  the  Treasury  or 
the  Interior  Department.  A  hundred  considera- 
tions, in  short,  point  toward  tlie  advisability  of  a 
new  executive  department  headed  by  an  officer  of 
cabinet  rank  to  cancern  itself  with  mattei-s  of 
national  commerce  and  industry.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  creation  of  such  a  department,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  energetic  and  able  man  at  the 
head  of  it,  with  assistants  possessing  scientific 
knowledge  and  adtninistrative  ability,  might 
prove  to  be  the  necessary  point  of  departure  for 
a  gradual  reconstruction  of  American  policy  re- 
specting the  national  e 


eonaeraathm  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  approaching  for  Con 
ihtStaeon'i  gress  to  convene,  and  as  leaders  in 
*"*■  both  houses  were  showing  disposi- 
tion to  expreas  themselves  upon  the  forthcom- 
ing seasion  and  it^  work,  it  became  more  and 
more  manifest  that  they  were  of  almost  one  ac- 
cord in  their  determination  that  Congress  should 
do  nothing  rash  or  radical.     Prominent  Senato- 
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rial  leaders  argued  that  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  good  condition,  that  the  country  has 
borne  magnificently  the  shock  that  came  with 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  that  we 
have  gone  through  the  excitement  and  distrac- 
tion of  a  foreign  war,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
military  and  territorial  expansion,  and  that  on 
every  account  it  would  be  unwise  to  enter  now 
upon  a  line  of  legislative  action  that  might  seri- 
ously disturb  the  course  of  business  prosperity. 
Certainly,  if  it  is  to  be  only  at  the  expense  of  a 
protracted  and  passionate  agitation  that  anything 
can  be  accomplished  for  a  modification  of  the 
tariff,  or  the  adoption  of  a  reciprocity  policy, 
there  is  wisdom  in  the  conservatism  of  these  Sen- 
atorial leaders.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
henceforth  the  tariff  question  should  be  the  foot- 
ball of  political  parties.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  ititroduce  considerable  modifications  in  several 
schedules  by  common  consent,  so  to  speak,  and 
without  any  harmful  agitation  whatsoever.  Our 
industries,  generally  speaking,  liave  reached  a 
point  of  maturity.  How  best  to  safeguard  and 
promote  their  further  development,  while  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  status  of  American  labor, 
is  a  subject  that  calls  for  patient  and  skillful  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  statesmen,  business  men, 
and  political  economists.  Meanwhile,  the  coun- 
try is  doing  very  well  indeed,  and  there  is  no 
need  whatever  for  abrupt  action. 

The  great  demand  of  the  day  in  all 
^aetslnSe  departments  of  life  and  activity  is  for 
Case,  j.g^j  knowledge.  The  isthmian -canal 
question  has  been  before  the  country  for  several 
decades,  yet  Congress  was  doubtless  justified  in 
expending  a  million  dollars  for  this  latest  inquiry 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  requisite 
information  was  still  lacking  upon  which  to  base 
action  so  momentous  as  the  construction  of  an 
interoceanic  waterway.  It  is  almost  inevitable 
that  Congress  will  decide  that  the  country  can- 
not take  up  the  ship-subsidy  question  without  far 
more  knowledge  than  it  now  possesses.  The 
more  that  topic  is  discussed  the  plainer  does  it 
become  that  almost  nobody  understands  it  at  all. 
There  is  an  oft-quoted  remark  of  Bismarck's  to 
the  effect  that  only  two  men — himself  and  one 
other — had  ever  understood  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  question,  and  that  the  other  man  was  long 
since  dead.  Before  a  country  like  ours  can  enter 
upon  an  important  phase  of  economic  policy  like 
the  paying  of  subsidies  to  develop  the  business 
of  sailing  merchant  ships  under  the  American 
flag  there  must  be  a  great  many  men  who  firmly 
believe  that  they  understand  the  subject  in  its 
principal  bearings.  With  all  deference  to  those 
who  have  been  prominent  in  its  recent  discussion, 


we  may  venture  to  assert  the  belief  that  there 
are  not  25  people  out  of  the  75,000,000  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  who  could  pass  mi  ex- 
amination that  would  show  them  sufficiently  wise 
and  well-informed  to  proceed  at  once  to  formulate 
an  American  policy  for  developing  the  merchant 
marine  by  means  of  ship  subsidies. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  men, 
^proeftu!'  doubtless,  who  could  pass  an  intelli- 
gent examination  upon  the  subject  of 
tariff  reciprocity.  But  this  subject  also  is  one 
that  offers  difficulties  of  a  most  exasperating  na- 
ture ;  and  it  requires  most  careful  study  and  ex- 
amination. Reciprocity  as  Mr.  Blaine  con- 
ceived of  it  a  dozen  years  ago  was  a  part  of  his 
large  western -hemisphere  policy,  which  had  its 
political  as  well  as  its  commercial  bearings.  His 
thought  was  not  of  trade  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  but  rather  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  direct  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  republics  on 
the  plan  of  opening  our  ports  to  West  Indian 
sugar  and  tobacco,  and  to  South  American  cof- 
fee, hides,  and  other  leading  products,  in  ex- 
change for  concessions  that  would  admit  Ameri- 
can goods  to  those  countries  on  terms  greatly 
superior  to  those  granted  to  European  countries. 
The  future  historian  of  American  political  and 
trade  policy  will  probably  justify  Mr.  Blaine*s 
proposal  as  statesmanlike  in  a  high  sense,  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  conditions  that  existed 
at  that  time  ;  and  the  historian  will  recite  as  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  the  series  of  political  acci- 
dents and  partisan  decisions  that  thwarted  and 
blighted  Mr.  Blaine*s  brilliant  policy.  But  the 
conditions  are  more  complicated  to-day,  and  it 
would  be  correspondingly  difficult  to  set  forth 
a  consistent  and  acceptable  plan  of  reciprocity. 
It  was  evident  last  month  that  practical  business 
men,  irrespective  of  party  hues,  were  proposing 
to  take  these  questions  of  reciprocity  and  tariff- 
revision  into  their  own  hands.  An  important 
convention  of  manufacturers,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Search,  of  Phila- 
delphia, met  at  Washington  to  formulate  their 
views  in  favor  of  a  reciprocity  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  league  of  American  agricultural 
producers,  under  the  special  direction  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Myrick,  was  preparing  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  any  concessions  in  favor  of  Cuban  or 
other  foreign  sugar  or  tobacco,  while  a  delega- 
tion from  Cuba  amved  at  Washington  to  pre- 
sent arguments  and  petitions  for  the  opening  of 
the  American  market  to  Cuba's  chief  productions. 
It  will  be  found  hard  indeed  to  reconcile  the  di- 
verse views  that  will  be  presented  to  Congress. 
In  this  matter,  therefore,  as  in  others,  the  one 
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or  expensive.  A  pertn&nent  census  ofBcd  vould 
actually  save  money,  while  secunng  belter  results 
than  are  possible  by  the  present  metliod. 

The  work  of  the  census  of  1900  is 
C^iL'to'irta.  exceptionally  well  advanced,  and  iU 

principal  tabulations  will  be  completed 
next  summer, —two  years  after  the  enumeration 
was  made.  In  previous  census- taking's,  from 
four  lo  six  years  lias  been  required  for  collating 
and  finally  publishing  tlio  immense  mass  of  data 
ooUecteti  concerning  population,  agricnltni-e,  and 
other  matters  of  chief  inquiry.  Few  people  have 
paused  to  consider  how  vast  are  the  computations 
necessary  to  aiTive  at  what  would  appear  to  be 
simple  and  summary  conclusions.  Two  or  three 
thousand  people  are  still  at  work  in  the  census 
office  at  Washington  tabulating  the  reports  sent 
in  by  the  local  enumerators  and  agents.  Prom 
time  to  time  the  Census  Bureau  completes  and 
sends  out  bulletins  covering  some  particular  in- 
'*"'"      quiry.     Up  to  the  beginning  of  November,  there 


thing  needful  is  full  and  clear  knowledge  of  the 
changed  conditions,  and  of  the  probable  results 
of  a  given  line  of  action.  More  and  more  we 
shall  accept  the  idea  that  the  vast  undertakings 
of  a  government  like  oure  must  be  based  upon 
scientific  knowledge.  And  far  from  grudging 
what  it  costs  to  make  investigations  and  collate 
facts  as  preliminary  to  important  decisions,  we 
shall  realize  that  such  outlays  are  the  best  and 
most  economical  of  all  public  investments. 


ImpertaiKi  of 


A  casein  point  is  the  gathering  and 
collection  of  statistical  fac1«,  such  as 
has  been  performed  tlirough  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  Such  work  is  simply  indispensable  ; 
its  results  are  in  demand  at  every  turn.  We 
should  insist  upon  its  constant  improvement  in 
scope,  method,  and  accuracy.  To  that  end  the 
Census  Bureau  should  not  be  reestablished  for 
each  decennial  period,  but  should  have  a  continu- 
ous existence.  A  great  army  of  subordinate  em- 
ployees "is,  of  course,  needed  for  a  comparatively 
short  period  ;  but  the  nucleus  of  the  organization 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disappear.  There  is 
work  of  first-class  importance  for  tlie  census  office 
to  do  through  every  working  day  of  every  year 
of  the  decade,  as  well  as  in  the  tenth  year,  in 
which  there  must  be  a  counting  of  heads.  This 
idea  of  a  pi^rmanent  census  bureau  has  been  un- 
der discussion  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Congress 
ought  now  to  adopt  it  in  principle,  leaving  details 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  experience.  The 
creation  of  a  permanent  bureau  is  the  necessary 
starting  point.      It  need  not  be  very  .elaborate 


(Chief  aUtlBtitlHii  for  populatlnn.) 

had  been  issued  106  of  these  brochures.  Thus, 
No.  103,  issued  on  Octoner  10,  contained  tables 
Bumming  up  the  population  of  the  country  by 
sex,  general  nativity,  and  color.  Number  106, 
issued  on  the  last  day  of  October,  summarizes 
the  population  by  school,  militia,  and  voting 
ages.  Tliese  bulletins  contain  information  of  the 
utmost  value.  Thus,  the  statistics  show  io  an 
encouraging  way  the  assimilative  power  of  the 
United  States  as  respects  its  foreign  elements  of 
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population.  In  1900,  only  13.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  was  foreign -born  The  native 
population  had  increased  22.5  per  cent,  in  the 
decade,  as  against  12.4  per  cent,  for  the  foreign- 
born.  The  school-age  tables  reveal  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  for  the  entire  country  95.4  per  cent, 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty  years  is  native-born,  and  only  4.6  is  for- 
eign-born. In  the  Southern  States,  as  a  rule, 
the  foreign -born  population  of  school  age  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  Slate  of 
New  York  it  is  12  per  cent.,  in  Massachusetts 
15.9,  and  in  Connecticut  12.7.  In  New  York, 
it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis,  where 
the  problems  of  education  are  on  that  account  of 
a  peculiar  nature. 

Taking  the  country  at  large,  it  is  ob- 

o/pfoanw.  ^^^^^^  ^^*'  ^^*'^  sufficient  energy  and 
intelligence  applied  to  the  work  of  ele- 
mentary education  it  would  be  entirely  possible 
to  take  the  children  of  foreign -born  parents  and 
train  them  into  thoroughgoing  Americans,  with 
a  good  use  of  the  English  language  and  a  proper 
sense  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  our  citizenship. 
A  careful  examination  of  these  population  statis- 
tics in  detail  must  greatly  assist  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  educational  work  that  constitutes  the 
principal  task  of  our  generation  in  this  country. 
The  race  statistics  show  that  the  white  population 
continues  to  grow  appreciably  faster  than  the 
colored.  The  mortality  statistics,  though  confess- 
edly far  from  accurate,  for  reasons  beyond  the 
power  of  the  census  office  to  control,  show  at  least 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  general  con- 
ditions of  liealth  improve  from  decade  to  decade, 
and  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try is  steadily  increasing.  Such  data  lend  en- 
couragement to  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
medical  investigation  and  intelligent  sanitary 
rules  and  regulations.  Gradually  improved  meth- 
ods as  respects  sewers,  water-supply,  control  of 
infectious  diseases,  inspection  of  milk  and  food 
supplies,  and  improved  knowledge  of  private  as 
well  as  public  hygiene,  are  working  a  profound 
revolution.  The  careful  application  of  statistical 
tests  proves  such  progress,  and  enables  one  com- 
munity to  profit  by  the  experience  of  another. 

o^ ..  ^,     ^  Apropos  of  the    movement  that  is 

statist fes  of      ^     ^.  .         o      *u     j?         *u 

Megrotmt'  sweepmg  the  entire  South  for  the 
*''"*^  exclusion  of  illiterate  negroes  from 
the  voting  privilege,  some  of  the  tables  of  this 
bulletin  of  October  31  are  of  especial  timeliness 
and  interest.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  statis- 
tics are  fairly  correct,  althotigh  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  might  be  thought  at  first  blush  to  divide 
the  literate  from  the  illiterate  and  make  a  correct 


count  of  the  two  classes.  The  man  who  can 
merely  write  his  name  and  read  a  few  words  may, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  be  as  uneducated  as  the 
man  who  happens  not  to  have  learned  to  sign  his 
name.  According  to  this  report,  of  the  entire 
body  of  negro  men  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  in 
the  United  States,  52.7  per  cent,  are  literate  and 
47.3  are  illiterate.  As  showing  the  results  of 
American  schools  in  the  Northern  States  where 
the  foreign -born  population  chiefly  exists,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that,  whereas  11.5 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign- born  white  male  population 
above  the  age  of  twenty- one  is  illiterate,  only 
2  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  voting  age  who  were 
born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents  are 
classed  as  illiterates  ;  while  of  all  the  white  men 
of  voting  age  in  the  country  born  of  native  Amer- 
ican parents,  5.8  per  cent,  are  illiterate.  Taking 
the  negro  males  in  the  Southern  States  of  voting 
age,  the  illiterates  are  61.3  per  cent,  in  Louisi- 
ana, 59.5  in  Alabama,  56.4  in  Georgia,  54.7  in 
South  Carolina,  53.2  in  Mississippi,  53.1  in 
North  Carolina,  52.5  in  Virginia,  49.5  in  Ken- 
tucky, 47.6  in  Tennessee,  45.1  in  Texas,  44.8 
in  Arkansas,  42.7  in  Delaware,  40.5  in  Mary- 
land, 39.4  in  Florida,  37.8  in  West  Virginia, 
and  31.9  in  Missouri.  In  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  there  are  a  good  many  negro 
men  of  voting  age,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  them  is  only  11.3  ;  while  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  17.5.  In  Kansas,  whither  a  good 
many  negroes  have  gone,  the  percentage  among 
them  of  adult  male  illiteracy  is  28.1.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  has  a  large  negro 
population  in  fairly  good  economic  circumstances, 
the  percentage  of  male  illiteracy  is  26.1.  The 
negro  colony  of  Massachusetts  numbers  40,000 
souls,  and  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
males  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

^.         ,     Where  the  negro  element  is  relative- 

Changes  in    .  .,  •    ®i      -kt       i  r^ 

Relative  Race  ly  small,  as  m  the  Northern  States,  its 
Population,  educational  progress  would  seem  to 
be  very  considerable.  It  is  to  be  noted  inci- 
dentally that  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  the 
negro  element  is  growing  by  migration  from  the 
South.  Thus,  there  are  now  just  about  as  many 
negroes  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  Missouri,  although 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  almost  twice  as  many 
in  Missouri  as  in  Pennsylvania.  The  negroes  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  adult  males  show  an  illiteracy 
of  only  18.3  per  cent.,  have  almost  doubled  in 
numbers  in  the  past  twenty  years.  There  are 
now  more  negroes  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Dela 
ware,  although  twenty  years  ago  there  were 
50  per  cent,  more  in  Delaware.  In  the  past 
twenty  years  the  white  population  of  Maryland 
has  increased   nearly  230,000,   while  the  negro 
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population  has  increased  less  than  15,000.  Vir- 
ginia in  twenty  years  lias  gained  312,000  white 
people,  and  has  gained  only  29,000  negroes. 
North  Carolina  in  the  same  period  has  gained, 
in  round  figures,  400,000  white  people  and  only 
93,000  negroes.  Tennessee  has  gained  400,000 
white  people  and  only  77,000  negroes.  Missouri 
has  gained  922,000  white  people  and  less  than 
16,000  negroes.  Kentucky  has  gained  almost 
500,000  white  people  and  only  13,000  negroes. 

M  r  D  it  '^^®^®  figures  show  well  enough  that 
In  the  Far  the  race  problem  is  not  destined  to  be 
South.  ^  yg^y  formidable  one, — whether  from 
the  political,  the  social,  or  the  industrial  point  of 
view, — in  the  former  slave  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  negro  element  in  those  States  remains 
relatively  stationary,  while  the  white  population 
is  growing  rapidly.  If  the  negro  communities  in 
the  Northern  States  like  New  York,  New  Jei-sey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  tending  to  increase 
by  a  considerable  percentage,  they  are  still  very 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  immense 
general  growth  of  these  prosperous  States.  It  is 
in  the  States  farther  South  that  the  negroes  are 
making  their  principal  gains.  The  State  of 
largest  negro  preponderance  ten  years  ago  was 
South  Carolina,  where  there  were  149,117  ne- 
groes to  every  100,000  white  people.  This 
relative  proportion  has  fallen  in  ten  years  to 
140,249.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  within 
twenty-five  years  the  whites  will  outnumber  the 
blacks  in  South  Carolina.  But  in  Mississippi, 
where  ten  years  ago  there  were  136,287  blacks 
for  every  100,000  whites,  tiie  proportion  has  in- 
creased to  141,552.  These  are  the  only  two 
States  now  in  which  the  negroes  outnumber  the 
whites,  although  in  Alabama  and  Florida  the 
relative  proportion  of  negroes  has  increased.  In 
Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relative  de- 
crease of  negroes  has  been  very  marked.  Thus, 
ten  years  ago  there  were  100, 143  negroes  to  each 
100,000  whites,  whereas  the  new  census  shows 
only  89,199  negroes  to  100,000  whites.  In  Greor- 
gia,  the  proportions  of  the  races  have  remained 
almost  stationary,  there  being  now  87,600  for 
every  100,000  whites,  whereas  ten  years  ago  there 
were  87, 781.  In  Alabama,  there  are  now  82,636, 
and  in  Florida  77,600,  blacks  for  every  100,000 
whites.  All  this  points  toward  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  colored  population  in  the  relatively 
low  and  warm  regions  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
There  has  also  been  a  greater  proportionate  in- 
crease of  blacks  than  of  whites  in  Arkansas  ;  but 
the  whites  are  almost  three -quarters  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  negro  gain  is  unimportant. 


In  Alabama, — where  a  little  more 
Constitution  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male 
Adopted,  whites  of  American  parentage  are  re- 
ported as  illiterate,  while  59.5  per  cent,  of  the 
male  negroes  of  voting  age  are  illiterate, — it  is 
declared  that  the  new  constitution  was  adopted 
by  popular  vote  on  November  1 1  ;  and  under  tlie 
operation  of  the  clauses  relating  to  the  franchise 
tiiis  entire  mass  of  negro  illiteracy  will  be  at  once 
excluded  from  the  voting  privilege.  Most  of  the 
white  illiterates  will  probably  be  able,  under  ex- 
ceptional clauses,  to  place  their  names  on  the  reg- 
istration books.  But  after  a  limited  period  the 
system  will  work  with  practical  equality,  and 
every  man  of  whatever  race  who  knows  enough 
to  be  morally  entitled  to  exercise  political  privi- 
leges will  be  allowed  to  register  and  vote.  These 
Southern  franchise  systems, — viewed  broadly  in 
their  main  features  rather  than  narrowly  in  their 
minor  details, — bid  fair  to  be  of  advantage  to 
both  races.  They  supply  the  most  powerful  in- 
centive to  education  and  personal  improvement. 
They  create  at  once  a  bold  and  sweeping  division 
between  the  enfranchised  and  the  disfranchised, 
but  they  do  not  erect  an  arbitrary  or  diCBcult 
barrier.  An  object-lesson  in  the  disadvantages 
of  illiteracy  will  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  rising  generation  of  both  races.  The  children 
of  native-born  Americans  will  be  impelled  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  American -born  children 
of  foreign  parents  and  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
an  ordinary  education. 

These  new  franchise  laws  come  at  a 
Southern  Edu-  time  when  the  most  thoughtful  and 
cation.  intelligent  people  of  the  South  are 
more  than  ever  determined  to  improve  public- 
school  facilities  and  promote  in  every  way  the 
cause  of  education.  In  pursuance  of  plans  set 
on  foot  at  the  Southern  Educational  Conference, 
held  last  spring  at  Winston- Salem.  N.  C,  a 
small  gathering,  composed  principally  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  board  of  this  move- 
ment, was  held  in  New  York  last  month,  and 
was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  of  the  South.  This  meeting  was  so 
timed  as  to  coincide  with  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  and  oflBcers  of  the  Peabody  Fund  and 
the  Slater  Fund  ;  and  the  work  proposed  to  be 
carried  on  will  be  in  harmony  with  these.  Un- 
like the  Peabody  and  Slater  boards,  this  new 
Southern  Education  Board  will  not  have  funds 
to  apportion  in  direct  aid  of  schools,  but  it  will 
gather  facts,  distribute  information,  and  wage  a 
deliberate  and  continuous  propaganda  in  favor  of 
educational  progress.  It  will  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  persuade  communities  to  tax  them- 
selves for  schools,  and  it  will  interest  itself  in 
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plans  for  the  provision  of  competent  teachers. 
It  will  be  prepared  to  sliow  philanthropists  and 
men  of  wealth  how  great  is  the  need  of  money 
for  educational  work  in  the  South,  and  it  will 
also  show  how  little  of  the  educational  benefi- 
cences of  the  rich  men  of  the  country  have  gone 
to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  where  tlie 
need  and  the  deseit  are  greatest.  For  the  rela- 
tive poverty  of  the  South,  the  responsibility 
belongs,  not  to  that  section,  but  to  the  entire 
country;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  peculiar 
burdens  and  problems  imposed  upon  the  South 
Dy  the  presence  there  of  millions  of  negroes  be- 
long, of  right,  to  the  entire  country, — since  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South  was  concerned  in 
the  origin  of  those  burdens  and  problems. 

Uaderaand  ^^'  '^'   ^' ,^'   Curry,  of  Richmond 

Aims  of  the  and  Washington,  who  is  the  execu- 

Mew  Mouement.  ^^^^  representative  of  tlie  Peabody  and 

Slater  funds,  will  be  the  general  supervising  di- 
rector of  the  work  of  the  new  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of  New  York, 
being  chairman  of  the  boai-d,  Mr.  George  Foster 
Peabody  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
of  North  Carolina,  secretary.  The  work  of  in- 
vestigation and  of  the  dissemination  of  printed 
matter  is  to  be  carried  on  under  direction  of 
President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  Cooperating  as  active 
directors  in  the  field  with  Dr.  Curry  are  President 
E.  A.  Alderman,  of  Tulane  University,  at  New 
Orleans  ;  President  Mclver,  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. .  and 
Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  the  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  Va.  This 
movement  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  useful 
and  valuable  forms  of  education  for  both  races, 
but  it  recognizes  especially  the  necessity  for  radi- 
cal improvement  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  It  believes  that  the 
right  kind  of  education  is  desirable  for  everybody, 
and  that  the  best  future  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions calls  for  universal  education  more  than  for 
any  other  one  thing.  It  believes  especially  in 
those  kinds  of  education  that  fit  men  and  women 
for  practical  life, — those  that  promote  progress  in 
agriculture  and  industry.  It  believes  that  the 
worst  thing  that  can  possibly  happen  to  the  negro 
race  in  the  South  is  to  have  any  large  proportion 
of  the  white  race  kept  low  in  the  scale  of  human 
advancement  through  ignorance.  The  South  is 
fortunate  in  having  active  and  enthusiastic  edu- 
cational leaders  of  high  accomplishments,  broad 
views,  and  unselfish  devotion.  The  North  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  money  and  much 
noble  effort  to  the  work  of  negro  education  in  the 
South,  but  it  ought  also  to  contribute  with  like 


generosity  to  the  work  of  Southern  white  educa- 
tion. It  is  essential,  furthermore,  from  this  time 
on  that  Northern  men  in  their  educational  work 
in  the  South  for  negroes  should  secure  the  constant 
sympathy,  cooperation,  and  advice  of  the  best 
Southern  men  in  the  States  or  communities 
where  the  schools  in  question  are  located.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  from  many  sources  that  the 
institutions  for  negroes  founded  in  the  South  by 
Northern  philanthropists  are  constantly  growing 
in  favor,  and  that  the  motives  and  spirit  of  their 
work  are  much  better  understood  among  the 
Southern  white  people  than  in  former  years. 

_    ^  More  and  more  such  institutions  are 

Trend  of  Edu-  adapting  them&elves  to  the  real  situa- 
cat/on.       ^^Jqjj       i^i^jj^    Qf    ^^^^^    YiB,yQ   fairly 

grasped  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  education 
for  the  negro  is  to  make  him  as  good  and  useful 
a  negro  as  possible  rather  than  to  make  him  an 
imitation  white  man.  But  the  main  fact  is  that 
the  whole  business  of  education.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West, — whether  for  white  men,  black 
men,  or  red  men, — is  becoming  transformed  by 
new  ideas  to  mean  something  much  more  and 
better  than  mere  text-book  stuflBng.  The  busi- 
ness of  education  is  to  make  capable  citizens, 
decent  and  happy  homes,  good  neighbors,  and 
useful  and  efficient  members  of  a  workaday  world. 
According  to  the  new  educational  ideas,  the 
young  negro  who  knows  some  Latin  and  algebra, 
but  who  does  not  know  how  to  plow  corn  with  a 
mule,  is  not  only  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  object, 
but  is  probably  not  so  well  educated  in  the  deep 
sense  of  tlie  word  as  his  illiterate  brother  who 
actually  understands  plain  farm  work  and  has  the 
moral  character  to  work  faithfully.  But  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  book  leaming  is  not  incompatible 
with  practical  training  and  economic  efficiency, 
and  these  things  should  all  go  together. 


Republican 


The  most  important  of  the  November 
ViAor'ieaTn  elections  was  that  of  New  York  City, 
the  West.  ^^  which  local  issues  alone  were  con- 
cerned and  party  politics  not  involved.  The 
State  elections  showed  no  falling  off  in  the  pres- 
tige and  strength  of  the  Republican  party. 
Tnis  was  to  have  been  expected,  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  of  these  was  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing Mr.  McKinley's  death  so  impressed  the  coun- 
try with  the  loftiness  of  the  President's  charac- 
ter that  honor  and  credit  were  reflected  upon  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  leader  ;  while  all  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  successor 
to  Mr.  McKinley,  were  so  thoroughly  approved 
by  the  country  as  in  their  turn  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  party  in  power.     Another  con- 
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dition  favorable  to  Republican  success  was  the 
continuance  of  general  busiaess   prosperity,    in 
spit«    of   tiie    partial  failure  of  the  corn  crop. 
And  still  another  ground, for  Republican  victory 
lay  in  tlie  fact  that  the  Democratic   party  liad 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  factional  diSerencea 
caused  by  its  alliance  with  the  Populists  under 
Mr.  Bryan's  leadership.     The  Democrats  of  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  adhered  this  year  to    Bryanism, 
with  the  result  that 
Mr.    Bryan's    own 
State  was  carried  by 
the    Republicans, 
while  theRepublican 
fliftjoriiyin  Iowa  waa 
unusually  large  for 
an    off   year.      The 
new    Iowa  Legisla- 
ture will  contain 
about  125  Republi- 
cans and  25  Demo- 
crats.   The  plurality 
of  the  Governor- 
elect,    Hon.    Albert 

about  88,000.     The 

Ohio  campaign  was    -  Xr.^i«t''oMoi^) 

quiet  to  the  point  of 

apathy.  Governor  Nash  was  reelected  by  a  plu- 
rality over  his  Democratic  opponent  of  nearly 
68,000.  The  Republicans  carried  Hamilton 
County  (Cincinnati),  but  the  Democrats  were  suc- 
cessful in  Cuyahoga  County  (Cleveland),  this 
being  due  to  the  energy  with  which  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson  infused  tax  questions  and  other  local 
issues  into  the  campaign. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  campaign  was 
PmnaJiMnia.  ""endered  very  unusual  and  important 
by  i-eason  of  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
crats bad  formed  a  fusion  with  independent  Re- 
publicans in  order  to  wage  a  campaign  on  purely 
Stateandlocalissues,  with  the  object  of  reforming 
the  corrupt  conditions  that  have  roado  Pennsyl- 
vania's political  reputation  so  unsavory.  It  was 
not.  however,  a  fortunate  year  in  which  to  fight 
this  particular  battle,  because  the  general  and 
national  considerations  which  were  favorable  to 
Republican  success  elsewhere  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  regular  Republican  ticket  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  plurality,  however,  of  about  50,000  was 
small  one  in  view  of  the  huge  Republican  majoi 
ities  that  Pennsylvania  generally  gives,  Th 
reform  movement  in  the  Philadelphia  local  cor 
test  was  not  successful,  but  it  is  left  in  good 
position  for  the  greater  contest  of  next  year. 
Meanwhile,  the  Philadelphia  reformers  are  very 
much  gratiiied   by  the  fact  that  certain  amend 


ments  to  the  State  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
were  ratified  at  the  polls,  these  amendments  hav- 
ing been  originally  prepared  by  the  Municipal 
League  of  Philadelphia,  and  their  purpose  being  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  personal  registration  law.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  municipal  reform  in  Philadel- 
phia hitherto  has  been  the  impossibility  of  getting 
an  bonest  vote.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  reformers,  corroborated  from  time  to  time 
by  admissions  on  the  part  of  their  opponents, 
election  frauds  on  an  enormous  scale  are  regu- 
larly perpetrated  in  Philadelphia  in  the  interest 
of  a  mercenary  political  oi'ganization  that  is  far 
worse  than  Tammany  has  ever  been  in  New  York. 
These  election  frauds  are  difficult  to  prevent,  be- 
cause ot  the  lack  in  Pennsylvania  of  any  SQch 
system  of  advance  registration  of  voters,  with  ac- 
companying safeguards,  as  exists  in  New  York 
and  other  States  having  large  cities.  In  order 
to  provide  proper  election  laws  it  was  found 
necessary  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 

The  New 
«"/«,^;^,'^'Jersev 
Repub- 
licans elected,  by  a 
plurality    of    more 
than     17,000,    their 
excellent    candidate 
for  the  governorship, 
Hon.  Franklin  Mur- 
phy.    In  Massachu- 
setts, Gov.  William 
Murray   Crane   was 
elected  fo:  the  third 
time  by  a  large  ma- 
jority,   Hon.  Josiah 
Q  u  i  n  c  y  being  the 
Democratic  candidate.     The  campaign  was  po- 
litely conducted,  with  compliments  as  weapons, 
like    a   battle    of    roses.      In    Connecticut,    the 
principal   matter  of  interest  was   the    election 
of   a   constitutional    convention.     This  conven- 
tion will  meet  in    Hartford    early  in    January, 
The  rural  townships  will  rule  it,  and  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  give  the  cities  fair  representation.     The 
Republicans  of  Rhode  Island  elected  their  State 
ticket,   bnt  the   Democrats   were   successful  in 
electing  a  mayor  in  Providence.     The  Democrats 
were  thoroughly  successful  in  Virginia,  electing 
Hon.    Andrew   Jackson    Montague  to  the  gov- 
ernorship, and  securing  all  but  about  ten  se&te  in 
the  Legislature.     The  negroes  quite  generally  ab- 
stained from  voting,      "The   Democrats  of  Ken- 
tucky have  secured  a  majority  in  the  next  Legis- 
lature, and  will  elect  a  Democrat  to  the  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  now  held  by  Hon.  W.  J, 


CGoy.-elect  of  New  Jersey.) 
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Deboe,  Republican.  Partisansliip  is  still  bitter 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  election  of  last  month  did 
not  pass  oflf  without  friction  and  many  com- 
plaints of  injustice  and  fraud.  In  Maryland,  also, 
the  Republicans  complain  that  Democratic  suc- 
cess was  secured  by  trickery  and  conspiracy. 
The  Democratic  campaign  was  managed  by  Mr. 
Gorman,  who  seems  to  have  made  certain  his 
return  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Re- 
publicans charge  that  4;hey  would  have  carried 
the  State  by  a  satisfactory  majority  if  many 
thousands  of  ballots  which  were  honestly  cast 
had  not  been  thrown  out  of  the  count  by  Demo- 
cratic election  judges  on  the  pretense  that  they 
were  defectively  or  illegally  marked.  These  al- 
legations are  made  by  Senator  McComas,  who 
was  most  prominent  in  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
publican campaign.  The  opposition  to  ratifying 
the  new  constitution  in  Alabama  did  not  prove  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  gentlemen  who  favored 
the  document,  managed  the  election,  and  counted 
the  ballots. 

„     „   .,     In  New  York  city,  the  fusion  ticket 

New  York'B  .       .  "^ '      -   ,         *  ,  ,  , 

Bfat  MunM'  was  completely  successful.  Although 
pat  Victory,  ^^le  result  was  called  by  the  news- 
papers **  overwhelming,"  and  a  *' landslide," 
it  should  be  noted  tliat  if  between  2  and  3  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  who  elected  Mr.  Low  and  the 
reform  ticket  had  cast  their  ballots  the  other  way 
Tammany  would  have  been  successful.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  very  great  victory  when  one  con- 
siders that  Mr.  Low  carried  New  York  County, 
the  home  of  Tammany,  as  well  as  Brooklyn, 
where  all  the  conditions  made  his  success  much 
more  probable.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  now  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  the  American  me- 
tropolis can  be  aroused  to  a  healtliy  interest  in  its 
own  affairs,  and  that  it  possesses  at  last  that  cor- 
porate municipal  self- consciousness  that  is  neces- 
sary if  the  community  is  to  govern  itself  and 
make  progress.  From  being  one  of  the  worst  gov- 
erned of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  New  York 
is  now  in  a  pob.tion  to  become  one  of  the  best 
governed.  In  some  features  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, on  short  notice,  to  carry  on  municipal  work 
in  New  York  as  efficiently  as  in  the  English 
and  German  cities  ;  but  in  many  other  respects 
there  is  no  reason  to  l^lieve  that  Mayor  Low's 
administration  will  not  fully  equal  the  best  that 
can  be  found  abroad,  while  in  certain  other  im- 
portant ways  it  may  easily  aspire  to  surpass 
ihem  all,  and  to  set  an  example  for  the  world 

^^  .    ,      Mr.  Low  is  not  merely  a  man  of  high 

Viiwa  and    ideals,  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  great 

Plans,      experience    and     observation,     with 

mature  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done,  as  well 


as  of  what  it  would  be  delightful  to  do  if  feasi- 
ble. He  has  allowed  the  community  to  know 
that  he  thinks  it  possible  to  do  very  great  things. 
He  proposes  to  take  the  various  departments  of 
administration,  in  so  far  as  he  is  responsible  for 
tliem,  and  see,  not  merely  that  they  are  managed 
honestly  in  the  negative  sense,  but  that  they  are 
carried  on  eflBciently  in  the  sense  in  which 
Colonel  Waring,  under  Mayor  Strong's  admin- 
istration, managed  the  business  of  cleaning  the 
streets  and  disposing  of  refuse  and  waste.  No 
other  city  in  the  world  spends  money  so  freely 
upon  public  administration  as  New  York.  It  is 
not  so  important  that  New  York  should  spend 
less  as  that  it  should  get  more  for  its  outlay. 
There  is  a  great  awakening  on  the  school  ques- 
tion,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  unprecedented 
educational  activity  in  New  York  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years.  In  New  York,  as  in 
the  South  and  in  the  West,  it  is  true  that  no 
other  task  of  government  is  so  important  as  that 
of  provision  of  the  right  kind  of  education  for 
all  the  children.  New  York,  from  some  points 
of  view,  has  been  a  dreadful  warning.  Mr.  Low 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  new  administration  will 
try  to  make  it  the  leader  of  all  American  cities, 
and  the  pride  of  its  citizens. 

^^   «    ,        The  one  great  ffain  of  the  year  1901 

The  Bualneaa   .       .  P  ^, .  .  ,       -^ 

idaa  In  City  in  American  politics  and  government 
Government,    -g  ^^^  triumph  of  the  idea  that  our 

cities  must  no  longer  be  made  the  football  of 
the  national  parties.  The  best  men  everywhere 
have  finally  given  up  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
advantage  in  having  Republican  or  Democratic 
city  government.  Thus,  Republican  leadership 
in  New  York  this  year  was  exerted  on  behalf  of 
non  -  partisanship,  just  as  the  best  Democratic 
leadership  in  Philadelphia  was  exerted  in  the 
same  interest.  No  better  statement  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  governing  cities  as  business  corpora- 
tions, with  campaigns  fought  on  strictly  local 
issues,  could  be  desired  than  those  which  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  recent  campaign  by 
men  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Republicans  of 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  These  men 
had  not  committed  themselves  to  this  doctrine 
before  ;  but  they  have  now  done  it  deliberately, 
and  with  no  thought  of  retraction.  Practically 
all  the  reputable  Democratic  leaders  of  New 
York  have  long  held  that  same  view.  Whether 
or  not  this  doctrine  has  actually  carried  the  day 
in  municipal  elections  throughout  the  country,  it 
has  everywhere  made  great  gains,  and  the  future 
is  with  it.  In  Philadelphia  it  lost  the  election, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  it  gained  substantial  ground,  and 
will  make  itself  heard  unmistakably  next  year  in 
the  mayoralty  contest. 
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"'eiiin  ^thV'  ^*  '*  refreshing  to  have  a  Mayor  of 
ApfioiMiv  New  York  who  goes  alwut  the  work 
""''  of  selecting  the  heads  of  administra- 
tive departments  on  precisely  the  same  principles 
that  he  has  lately  been  employing  as  president 
of  a  great  university  in  filling  professorships  or 
cooperating  with  the  trustees  in  selecting  the 
heads  of  the  university's  professional  schools  or 
other  constituent  departments.     Mayor  Strong, 


(Who  win  be  Corpopatlon  ConnHol.) 

although  he  managed  to  make  good  appointments 
in  the  main,  was  handicapped  by  his  theory  that 
the  offices  should  be  distributed  on  som^pro-rata 
plan  to  the  different  organizations  and  elements 
that  had  united  in  supporting  him.  Very  much 
tiiat  ia  ingenious  could  be  said  in  favor  of  Mayor 
Strong's  plan  ;  but  when  all  is  said  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  plan  is  wrong.  Mr.  Low's  idea  is 
that  the  people  who  supported  him  did  so,  not 
because  they  expected  to  be  rewarded  with 
offices,  but  because  they  wanted  him  to  give  the 
city  the  best  possible  government.  But  in  order 
to  do  this  he  muEt  appoint  for  every  important 
place  the  very  best  man  he  can  find,  all  things 
being  considered.  He  showed  what  he  meant  by 
this  in  a  manner  that  profoundly  impressed  the 
community  when,  a  few  days  after  the  election,  he 
announced  his  choice  of  the  Hon,  George  L.  ttives 
as  corporation  counsel,  and  Mr.  Rtves' acceptance. 
Mr.  Rives  was  chairman  of  the  commission  ap- 


pointed by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  make  the 
revision  of  the  city  charter  that  now  goes  ioto 
effect.  He  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
President  Low  as  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  served  for  years  on  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission,  was  ^irst  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  at  one  time  under  President  Cleveland,  and 
was  regarded  by  everybody  in  New  York  as  an 
ideal  man  for  corporation  counsel,  the  only  sur- 
prise being  that  he  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
of&ce.  The  duties  of  the  corporation  counsel  in 
a  great  city  like  New  York  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  safeguarding  of  public  inter- 
ests. Tlie  acceptance  of  Mr.  Rives  made  it  the 
more  certain  that  men  of  the  bigiiest  order  of 
fitness  and  ability  would  follow  his  example  and 
make  some  private  sacriGces  to  aid  Mr.  Low  and 
serve  the  city  by  accepting  appointments  to  other 
departments  of  the  city  government. 

sanFrnBci—  '^^^^^  ^^^  New  York  municipal  cam- 
eVaHauor-  paign  naturally  attracted  world-wide 
attention,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  know  that  a  very  interesting  cam- 
paign was  at  the  same  time  being  waged  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  continent,  at  San  Francisco,  So 
far  as  the  election  of  a  mayor  was  concerned,  the 
result  was  a  surprise  to  the  business  community. 
The  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  bad  made 
regular  nominations,  but  a  third  party  of  working 
men,  known  as  the  Union  Labor  party,  had  en- 
'  terad  the  field  witli  a  candidate  of  its  own  ;  and 
it  elected  him  by  a  good  plurality.  His  name  is 
Eugene  B.  Scliinitz.  San  Francisco  newspapers 
seem  to  have  deferred  making  Mr.  Schmitz's 
close  acquaintance  until  after  the  election.  There- 
upon they  looked  him  up,  found  him  admirable 
in  every  respect,  and  were  frank  enough  to  rep- 
resent him  in  the  most  favorable  and  attractive 
light.  The  new  mayor  is  not  in  any  sense  a  labor 
agitator.  He  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
has  for  several  years  been  the  leader  of  an  or- 
chestra connected  with  one  of  the  San  Francisco 
theaters.  He  has  been  at  the  same  time  the 
manager  of  a  small  manufacturing  business.  As 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  San  Francisco 
has  recently  been  afflicted  with  labor  troubles, 
accompanied  by  protracted  and  stubborn  strikes. 
The  tratie-unions  had  thus  been  brought  together 
in  unusual  liarmony  and  strength.  In  bis  capa- 
city as  leader  of  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Schmitz  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Musicians'  Union  ; 
while  in  his  other  capacity  as  manager  of  a  gas- 
engine  works  he  had  employed  union  labor  and 
maintained  harmony.  He  had  always  been  a 
Republican  in  politics,  but  along  with  many  other 
people  in  San  Francisco  he  believed  both  parties 
to  be  locally  boss-ridden.     Thus,  he  readily  ac. 
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The  city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  not 
Mapurof  BO  importaul  as  New  York  or  San 
BriJg»port.  prancisco  ;  but  it  has  75,000  people, 
and  is  a  typical  American  manufacturing  town. 
It  aho  has  had  a  municipal  election,  and  it  lias 
chosen  as  mayor  a  man  wlio  had  for  twenty-eight 
years  been  shoveling  coal  into  the  furnaces  of 
the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  sewing-machine  factory. 
He  kept  steadily  at  his  stoking  until  the  very 
eve  of  the  election  ;  yet  he  had  a  greater  ma- 
jority than  was  ever  before  given  to  a  Mayor  of 
Bridgeport.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  triumph 
of  sterling  honesty.  Denis  Mulvihill  had  repre- 
sented his  ward  in  the  City  Council  for  some  years, 
and  tiad  developed,  it  is  said,  a  great  talent  for 
disturbing  perpetrators  of  all  sorts  of  small  job- 
bery at  the  public  expense.  He  was  a  plain  and 
humble  working  man,  but  he  was  shrewd  and 
had  hard  sense.  The  more  unpopular  he  became 
in  the  council  itself,  so  the  story  goes,  the  more 
he  was  admired  in  the  community  at  large. 
Tlins,  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  mayor- 
alty this  year  came  to  him  wholly  unsought  on 
bis  part,  and  it  is  said  that  many  independent 
Republicans,    including    some    ex-mayors    and 


(Elected  Mayor  ot  Sui  Franclsoo.) 


fincaalllii. 


cepted  the  Union  Labor  nomination,  and  be  de- 
clares that  he  owed  his  election  to  the  support  of 
independent  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Mr.  Schmitz  was  born  in  San  Fran- 
~  '"  "  ~  isco,  is  thirty-seven  years  old,  is  a 
irifiy,  upright,  and  intelligent  citi- 
zen, and,  according  to  San  Francisco  papers,  a 
man  of  most  attractive  personality.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  "he  is  an  athlete,  given  to  fifty-mile 
tramps  across  country,  fond  of  hunting,  and  ex- 
pert at  fishing  and  swimming."  The  views  that 
he  expresses  touching  municipal  ownership,  the 
control  of  franchises,  and  other  municipal  ques- 
tions do  not  seem  to  us  to  diSer  one  whit  from 
those  of  Mayor  Low  and  the  Citizens'  Union  of 
New  York.  To  quote  again,  it  is  said  of  him 
that  "  be  stands  for  the  building  of  a  big  city 
water -works  system,  for  more  and  better  public 
schools,  for  a  reform  in  the  police  department, 
and  for  a  businessadministration."  Hisconstant 
motto — and  it  is  one  that  has  special  pertinence 
to  conditions  in  San  Francisco — is  '■  Equal  rights 
to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none."  Although 
elected  on  &  labor  ticket,  he  disavows  the  idea 
that  he  represents  a  class  interest.  San  Fran- 
cisco's new  charter,  fully  described  in  this  maga- 
zine for  May,  1899,  affords  opportunities  for 
good  government  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mayor 
Schmitz  may  improve  to  the  utmost. 


(The  new  Mayor  of  Brldiceport.) 
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promineot  professional  men,  supported  him.  He 
understands  his  own  limitations  in  matters  out- 
side of  local  finance,  but  it  is  said  that  he  also 
understands  upon  what  men  to  rely  for  wise  and 
intelligent  advice.  Thus,  the  Bridgeport  victory, 
although  won  by  a  stoker  rather  than  by  a  uni- 
versity president,  also  seems  to  signify  tlie  revolt 
of  the  community  against  the  sort  of  men  who 
are  in  politics  for  "their  own  pockets  all  the 
time."  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Richard  Croker 
has  not  been  so  much  his  lack  of  Mr.  Low's  edu- 
cation and  accomplishments  as  his  lack  of  Denis 
Mulvihill's  views  toucliing  what  is  due  to  the  com- 
munity.   The  voters  are  learning  to  discriminate. 

There  have  been  some  other  interest- 
e??i»ft*(rt«'r   '°8  municipal  contests,  one  of  them 
being  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  K.  Y., 
where  a  complicated  party  situation  resulted  in 
the     nomination     by 
the  Republicans  of  a 
young     man     named 
Adolph  J .  Rodenbeck 
OD  a  platform  as  inde- 
pendent and  clean-cut 
as  Seth  Low  himself 
could  have  formulat' 
ed.     TliB  issue  turned 
largely  upon  the  ques- 
tion   of   standing  by 
the  non-partisan 
school  board  that  had 
introduced  reforms  in 
the    local    system  of 
education.     Mr.   Ro- 
denbeck   and    the 
HON.  A.  J.  KODBNBBOR.         Kepublicans  stood  by 
the   board,  while  the 
Democrats  came  out  for  the  old  plan  of  treat- 
ing the  schools  as  party  spoils.    -Mr.  Rodenbeck 
was  elected  mayor  by  a  gratifying  majority,  and 
the  non-partisan   school    hoard    was  vindicated. 
Mr.  Rodenbeck  was  born  in  Rochester  thirty-nine 
years  ago.     He  has  been  in  the  State  Legislature 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  performed  a 
service  that  should  interest  lawyers  all  over  the 
United  States  in  acting,  with  conspicuous  indus- 
try and  success,  as  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
He  was  recently  invited  to  a  professorship  in  tlie 
law  school  of  Cornell  University,  this  fact  suffi- 
ciently indicating  his  high  standing  personally 
and  professionally.      In    Rochester,    then,   as  in 
New  York  City,  there  has  been  victory  for  the 
new  ideas  of  municipal  government  on  the  high- 
est plane  of  efficiency  as  well  as  integrity.     The 
battle  has  also  been  won   for  the  best  sort  of 
modern  school  administration. 


In  the  closing  days  of  the  Pan- 
'"■SiVj^"  American    Exposition,    the    city  of 

Buffalo  was  engaged  in  a  municipal 
campaign  which  resulted  in  a  very  pronounced 
victory  for  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Hon.  Eras- 
tvis  C.  Knight,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  will  now  give  up  his  important  State 
office  at  Albany  in  order  to  return  to  his  home 
city  as  mayor.  Although  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  was  not  a  financial  success  in  the  di- 
rect sense  of  receiving  gate  money  enough  to 
pay  its  great  bill  of  expenses,  it  brought  much 
deserved  honor  and  renown  upon  Buffalo,  and  in 
indirect  ways  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  worth 
to  that  enterprising  community  all  that  it  cost. 
Buffalo  will  be  a  Sner  and  more  intelligent  city 
through  many  generations  to  come  in  conse- 
quence of  the  varied  impulses  of  a  progressive 
nature  that  its  people  will  have  derived  from 
their  beautiful  and  instructive  exposition. 

St.  Louis,  meanwhile,  is  making 
Vin'tilt'Fafr  ^^''S®  appropriations  for  its  exposi- 
tion of  1903  ;  and  in  the  face  of  all 
declarations  to  the  contrary  it  declares  that  the 
show  can  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time.  On 
October  22  a  popular  election  was  held  in  St. 
Louis  on  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  charter, 
the  principal  object  l>eing  to  provide  for  public 
improvements  on  a  comprehensive  scale  in  prep- 
aration for  the  great  exposition.  A  complete 
new  sewer  system,  filtration  of  the  public  water- 
supply,  extensive  street -paving,  and  other  im- 
provements are  in  contemplation. 

„. ,      ,  ,       A  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 

Chicago  t  Fran-  ,        ,     ,    °    .  ,  V^  -  -       ■ 

cA/«  Taxes,—  people  of  the  City  of  Chicago  is  the 
""**"''''"*'*' decision  recently  rendered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  which  com- 
pels the  assessing  authorities  to  fix  a  proper 
valuation  for  tax  purposes  upon  the  assets,  in- 
cluding franchises,  of  twenty-three  Chicago  cor- 
porations that  control  Street  railways,  telephone 
service,  and  gas  and  electric  supplies.  It  has 
been  stated  that  this  decision  would  add  more 
than  $200,000,000  to  the  sum  total  of  the  assess- 
ment roll  for  Chicago,  and  some  millions  to  the 
yearly  pubhc  revenue.  The  suit  which  led  to 
this  decision  was  brought  by  two  young  women 
school-teachers  on  behalf  of  a  teachers'  associa- 
tion, their  motive  being  the  lack  of  sufficient 
money  in 'the  municipal  treasury  to  meet  the 
proper  expenses  of  the  public-school  system.  The 
tax-dodging  of  franchise  corporations  ie  one  of 
the  most  scandalous  phases  of  our  municipal  and 
political  life.  A  very  great  lesson  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  splendid  triumph  over  hideous  fraud 
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and  corruption  has  now  been  carried  through, 
not  by  the  wealthy  and,  experienced  citizens  ot 
Chicago,  or  by  professional  municipal  reformers. 


retain  Bidwell,  t!ie  country  would  have  supported 
him  without  question.  But  he  will  be  especially 
admired  for  the  political  sagacity  and  courage 
tliat  ended  a  highly  strained  situation  with  the 
naming  of  a  good  man  who  is  friendly  to  every- 
body concerned.  So  long  as  tlie  matter  was 
open,  it  invited  ever-swelling  floods  of  discussion 
among  the  newspaper  and  politicians  ;  and  it 
forced  itself  upon  tbe  Senators  and  the  President 
in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  an  appreciable  part 
of  their  time.  The  appointment  of  State  Senator 
Nevada  N.  Stranahan  merely  caused  a  day's  talk, 
met  with  acquiescence,  and  left  tlie  skies  quite 
clear.  The  whole  subject  will  be  ancient  history 
when  this  magazine  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers. 
some  two  weeks  after  Stranahan's  appointment. 


Hiu  HuEaret  Hale)-. 


Mlsa  Catharine  Ooftgia. 


but  by  energetic  women  school-teachers.  No 
measui-e  could  have  been  more  truly  conservative 
and  palpably  equitable  than  the  franchise-tax  law 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  some  two 
years  ago  and  supported  and  signed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt.  But  the  corporations  have  been  evad- 
ing payment  of  their  taxes,  and  resorting  to  legal 
t«chnicalities  that  make  for  delay. 

Among  the  qualities  that  make  Fresi- 
iv«v  Cor*  dent  Hoosevelt  a  successful  executive 
Coiitctorihip.  ^^^^^  jg  t,jg  promptness  with  which 
he  deals  with  a  difBcult  situation.  There  are 
many  cases  where  hesitation,  or  too  long  a  bal- 
ancing of  considerations,  only  multiplies  trouble. 
A  capital  illustration  was  affonled  last  month  when 
President  Roosevelt  ended  a  controversy  that 
was  threatening  to  liecome  serious  by  announcing 
the  appointment  of  a  new  collector  ot  the  port  of 
New  York,  wlio  will  not  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  until  next  April.  The  i-etention  of 
the  present  collectoi',  Mr.  Bidwell,  was  urged 
with  all  possible  earnestness  by  the  New  York 
Senators,  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Depew  ;  and  their 
position  was  strengthened  by  the  tact  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  had  practically  agreed  to  keep 
Mr.  Bidwell  in  this  exceedingly  important  office 
for  another  four  years  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  go  into  the  grounds  upon  wliicb,  in  certain 
qnartei-s,  Mr,  Bidwell  wasstronglyopposod.  The 
famous  controversy  between  Conkling  and  Flatt 
on  the  one  hand  and  Garfield  and  Blaine  on  tho 
other,  twenty  years  ago,  grew  out  of  Garfield's 
appointment  to  this  office  of  a  man  whom  Conk- 
ling and  Piatt  did  not  indorse.  If  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, after  looking  into  the  case,  had  decided  to 


(Newly  appointed  Collector  o(  the  Port  or  New  York,) 

The  new  appointee  has  made  a  favorable  record 
in  the  Iiegislature  of  New  York,  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Cities  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  governor,  and  will  occupy  the 
same  position  this  coming  winter. 

Li  Hung  Chang  died  on  November  7. 

fourscore  years,  and  his  physical  in- 
firmities had  been  great  for  some  time  past. 
But  his  ability  and  experience  made  !iis  services 
necessary  tw  China  in  the  negotiations  for  peace 
witii  the  foreign  powers  after  the  Boxer  rebellion 
and  the  joint  expedition  to  Peking.  ITe  had 
made  his  way  from  oniinary  beginnings,  through 
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the  system  of  competitive 

lie  office  by  wliicli  men  rise  in  Liiina.  i-ie  iiaa 
become  military  secretary  to  ft  fan'oiis  (.'liinese 
general  and  statesman,  and  lliiis  liis  own  iriilitary 
cai-©er  bejran.  He  got  more  lionor  anil  reward 
tlian  any  one  else  out  of  tlie  Taiping  reljellioii, 
ahlioiigii  the  success  of  liis  army  was  ivally  due 
to  the  fact  tliat  it  was  drilled  and  officered  liy 
Eiiglialimen  anJ  Americans.  In  l.sGT  lie  snp- 
pressed  tlie  SliangHing  rebellion,  and  subsequently 
was  given  the  most  impoitant  viceroyalU'  in 
Cliina.  Thus  lie  advanced  from  one  iionor  or 
office  to  another,  nntil  in  1880  he  l>ecame  the 
grand  secretary  of  state,  and  virtually  head  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  Tliecontinuity  of  hiapublic 
career  was  doubtless  due  to  tlie  fact  that  lie  had 
more  military  strength  tliaii  any  other  man  in 
China,  and  could  hold  his  own  against  intriguing 
fueiuies.  He  had  the  advantage,  furthermore, 
of  knowing,  as  few  other  Chinese  statesmen  did, 
a  good  deal  about  Europe  and  America.  He 
was  at  the  height  of  his  posver  when  the  war 
with  Japan  broke  oat,  and  altliough  he  negoti- 
ateil  the  peace  at  the  end  of  it,  China's  defeat 
cost  him  much  of  his  prestige. 

Of  late  yeai-s  it  had  been  commonly 
"I'lth'ilaaaia    b^''^^'^d    that    Li   Huug  Chang  was 

constantly  working  in  the  interest  of 
Russia;  and  this  was  alleged  against  him,  espe- 
cially in  England,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  re- 
flect upon  his  loyalty  to  his  own  country.  It 
does  not  follow  at  all,  however,  that  there  was 
anything  corrupt  or  unpatriotic  in  Li  Hung 
Chang's  dealings  with  Russia  in  respect  to  Man- 
churia or  to  railway  concessions.  He  must  have 
seen  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  Russia's 
advance  was  both  inevitable  and  desirable.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  just  Iwfore  his  death  he 
had  been  engaged  in  a  violent  ahercalion  with 
the  new  Russian  ambassador.  M.  Lessar,  over 
the  terms  of  the  uncompleted  Manchurian  treaty. 
A  dispatch  from  Peking  of  Noveml>er  1 H  re|iorted 
that  Prince  Cliing,  who  is  now  in  authority,  had 
i-eceived  instructions  from  the  Empress  Dowager, 
who  remains  at  Kai-Fong-Ku,  to  conclude  the 
Irealy.  This  probably  implied  acceptance  of  the 
terms  upon  which  Russia  had  insi.*teil.  Just 
what  those  terms  are  we  may  not  know  tor  some 
rime  ;  but  I liey  certainly  did  not  involve  the  fixing 
of  a  date  for  tlie  termination  of  Russia's  occu- 
pancy of  the  great  -Manchurian  country.  Russia, 
it  is  true,  has  not  been  in  Manchuria  very  long  ; 
hut  judging  from  the  way  she  is  operating  m 
that  region  we  should  say  that  she  would  evacu- 
ate only  at  some  possible  time  in  the  distant  future 
when  the  vellow  race  became  powerful  enough  lo 
f.irn  the  tide. 


Any  American  who  wishes  to  under- 
MaScharia.   ^^^''^^  what  the  Russlans  are  doing  in 

Manchuria,  and  to  grasp  the  matter 
so  firmly  and  understand  in gly  that  he  can  shut 
his  eyes  and  see  it  all,  must  read  a  series  of  papers 
from  the  pen  of  Senator  Heveridge,  of  Indiana. 
now  apj>earing  in  the  Sutunlti)/  Evening  Post,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Reveridge's  first  article  in 
this  series  apjieared  on  November  IG.  This 
energetic  and  brilliant  young  stat<«man,  who  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  two  years  ago  with  a  I'e- 
luarkable  knowledge  of  the  I'liilippine  situation 
liased  upon  several  months  of  travel  and  sludj"on 
the  ground,  has  now  l>een  sjK-nding  the  half-year 
since  Congress  adjourned  in  iwisiting  the  far 
East,  going  this  lime  liy  way  of  Europe,  ami 
crossing  Sihei'ia  and  Manchnria  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  him  an  intimate  acquniutanct! 
with  the  newest  aspects  of  the  expansion  move- 
ments of  the  Rusfjian  empire.  Hardly  any  other 
man  in  public  life  has  Mr.  Beveridge's  )>ower  of 
vivid  statement  ;  and  we  are  to  learn  ihiiiugh 
these  notable  papers  in  the  Post  thai  Russia  has 
not  i*en  butchering  [R'aceful  Chinamen  in  Man- 
churia, but  that  she  bns  been  suppressing  the 
must  formidaUe  brigai:dage  in  the  world,  anil 
that  she  is  transforming  Manchuria  into  a  land 
i>f  peace  and  order,  where  Chinamen  as  well  as 
Russians  wil!  have  security  in  llie  cultivation  of 
the  fielils  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes. 
It  is  im|iortant  to  have  liie  r«al  facts. 
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Treaties  or  no  treaties,  the  Russians 

Ustfmony  *^^®  goi"^  ^o  defend  their  new  railroad 
across  Manchuria,  and  tlieir  Cossacks 
and  railway  guards  will  prove  pioneer  colonists. 
We  publish  elsewhere  a  brief  account  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead  of  a  journey  made  by  him  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  other  direction,  it  being  his 
privilege,  through  Russian  courtesy,  to  travel  from 
Peking  by  the  new  line  across  Manchuria  to  a 
connection  with  the  great  trans-Siberian  line, 
and  thus  on  to  St.  Petersburg.  His  observations, 
like  those  of  Senator  Beveridge,  are  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  method  and  to  the  spirit  with 
which  the  Russians  are  building  railroads  in  the 
far  East,  and  turning:  what  were  once  regarded 
as  vast  and  dreary  wastes  into  what  within  a  very 
few  years  will  be  a  region  of  great  productivity. 
The  Russian  development  of  Manchuria  in  the 
present  state  of  the  civilized  world  would  seem  to 
be  a  beneficent  rather  than  an  ill-omened  fact. 
We  are  a  good  deal  concerned,  nevertheless,  in 
this  country  by  reason  of  our  having  a  consider- 
able trade  in  Manchuria  that  we  would  like  to 
keep  and  to  increase.  Under  the  fixed  low  tariff 
of  the  Chinese  empire  our  Manchurian  trade 
would  have  a  bright  outlook  ;  but  wholly  de- 
tached from  China  and  placed  by  Russia  under  a 
different  tariff  regime^  the  Manchurian  market 
might  soon  be  lost  to  American  merchants.  It 
is  the  duty  of  our  Government,  therefore,  to  do 
what  it  can, — not  to  keep  Russia  out  of  Manchu- 
ria, for  she  is  already  there  to  stay,  but  to  keep 
the  region  open,  if  possible,  to  our  trade.  The 
State  Department  is  quite  alive  to  the  importance 
of  our  Oriental  commerce,  and  will  do  what  it 
can  to  preserve  the  open  door  in  Manchuria. 

•.    -  .    .    China  is  now  actually  at  work  on  the 

The  Actual      .     ^  ^     i        i?  •  j  i 

Settlement  forty-year  task  of  earning  and  col- 
with  China.  Meeting  the  indemnity  money.  The 
first  payment  of  interest  on  the  450,000,000  taels 
is  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  next  July.  Infor- 
mation is  now  at  hand  wliich  makes  possible  a 
deliberate  summing  up  of  the  work  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries in  arranging  the  final  settlement. 
First,  China  is  officially  notified  that  it  has  satis- 
fied the  powers  in  the  matter  of  punishing  the 
men  chiefly  guilty  of  the  Boxer  uprising.  Tliis, 
of  course,  means  confession  of  impotence  ;  for 
China  has  not  really  punished  the  principal  of- 
fenders, and  the  European  powers,  in  spite  of 
their  original  demands,  have  virtually  admitted 
that  there  is  no  way  to  get  at  Prince  Tuan  and 
the  other  principal  criminals.  The  indemnity  is 
large, — much  more  than  China  ought  to  be  made 
to  pay  ;  but  she  will  probably  keep  solvent  and 
work  tt  out  under  the  system  devised.  She  is  to 
discharge  the  debt  in  thiiity-nine  annual  install- 


ments. A  commission  of  foreign  bankers,  con- 
sisting of  a  delegate  from  each  power  concerned, 
is  to  receive  the  money  and  make  proper  distri- 
bution. The  money  is  to  be  raised  by  a  slight 
increase  of  the  tariff  ©n  various  maritime  imports, 
and  some  other  specified  taxes.  Most  if  not  all 
the  money  that  is  to  be  applied  to  payments  on 
this  new  obligation  will  be  collected  through  the 
imperial  maritime  customs  service,  which  has  so 
long  been  under  the  management  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  with  many  European  officers.  Provided 
peace  and  order  should  be  maintained,  there 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  the  annual  portions  of 
the  principal. 

As  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
Peace  and  Chinese  Government  has  taken  vari- 
^''*'*'''  ous  precautions,  and  among  other 
things  it  has  forbidden  for  a  short  term  the 
importation  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Local 
officials  everywhere  are  to  be  held  to  strict  re- 
sponsibility for  the  slightest  reappearance  of  the 
an ti- foreign  troubles.  Furthermore,  the  posi- 
tion of  foreigners  in  Peking  is  improved  by  per- 
mission given  to  the  legations  to  maintain 
permanent  guards,  and  to  fortify  that  quarter  of 
the  city  which  is  now  placed  under  their  exclu- 
sive control.  China  agrees  to  destroy  the  Taku 
forts,  and  to  maintain  free  communication  be- 
tween Peking  and  the  sea,  and  permits  the  foreign 
powers,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  such  free 
communication,  to  occupy  twelve  specified  and 
desirable  points  on  the  route  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  up  to  the  capital,  among  them  Tientsin. 


other 


Sir  Robert  Hart  is  now  in  active 
Chinese  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  in- 
Notes.  creased  revenues  of  the  imperial  cus- 
toms department.  The  opportunity  is  a  very 
favorable  one  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can bank  in  China,  with  headquarters  presuma- 
bly at  Shanghai.  Mr.  Rockhill,  who  has  returned 
to  this  country,  has  pointed  out  the  desirability 
of  such  an  institution.  If  properly  organized  so 
as  to  meet  Secretary  Gage's  approval,  it  is  likely 
that  the  American  share  from  time  to  time  of 
China's  indemnity  would  be  handled  through 
such  an  institution.  The  Empress  Dowager's 
birthday  feli  on  November  20.  It  was  announced 
that  the  court  would  soon  after  that  event  set 
forth  upon  its  return  to  the  capital.  It  w^as  re- 
ported that  the  Japanese  Government,  working 
through  tlie  vicew)ys  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  China,  had  prevailed  upon  the  Dowager  Em- 
press to  oppose  the  Manchurian  ti-eaty  unless  its 
terras  were  made  know^n  to  the  ministers  of  the 
other  powers  and   approved  by  them.     It  was 
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further  said  that  it  was  over  this  idea  that  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  M.  Lessar  were  in  hot  dispute. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  some 
^iuf'      rs^son  to  think  that  Japan  may  con- 
clude to  accept  the  Bituation  and  try 
to  make  the  best  of  it.     The  Japanese  have  sent 
a  commercial  commission  to  Russia  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  develop   trade  between  the  two 


countries.  The  Marquis  Ito,  Japan's  greatest 
statesman,  lias  recently  visited  tliis  country,  and 
he  was  one  of  tlie  men  upon  whom  Yale  University 
conferred  a  degree  on  the  occasion  of  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration.  Ito,  nest  to  Li  Hung  Chang, 
has  been  the  most  famous  Oriental  statesman  of 
recent  times.  But  the  comparison  is  scarcely  a 
felicitous  one,  for  Ito  as  a  statesman  can  be  meas- 
ured by  Occidental  standards  and  bear  the  tost, 
while  Li  Hung  Chang  could  not.  His  presenta- 
tion of  far  Eastern  problems  while  in  this  coun- 
try was  worthy  of  attention,  lie  holds  it  to  be 
the  mission  of  Japan  to  mediate  between  the  (H- 
ametrically  different  civilizations  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  thus  to  help  Co  maintain  the 
world's  peace.  He  made  the  very  interesting 
remark  that  for  a  tliousand  yeai-s  or  so  Japan 
had  had  only  three  conflicts  with  outside  nations, 


— once  when  she  repelled  the  army  of  Kublai 
Khan  700  years  ago,  next  when  at  war  with 
Korea  some  300  years  ago,  and  last  when  recent- 
ly at  war  with  China.  If  Japan  can  be  placated 
with  respect  to  Korea,  she  will  doubtless  become 
reconciled  to  Russia's  operations  in  Manchuria. 

-    .    .     .  The  English  have  been  almost  hope- 
enelaad  and  ,       ,        °  ,  ,-  , 

Raiiia  In  ikt  lessly  at  sea  for  some  time  past  as 
Far  £att.  respects  their  general  Asiatic  policy. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  for  them  to  break 
away  from  their  tradition  of  opposing  Russia  on 
principle  at  every  point.  If,  indeed,  one  were  to 
express  in  a  single  sentence  what  has  seemed  to 
the  world  at  large  to  be  the  actuating  theory  of 
British  foreign  policy,  it  haa  been  to  try  always 
and  everywhere  to  thwart  the  plans  of  other 
countries.  This  policy  has  been  carried  so 
far  that  England  is  bitt^-rly  and  passionately 
hated  by  the  people  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
Continental  states  of  Europe.  Yet  on  so  many 
grounds  is  England  preeminently  worthy  of 
admiration  and  respect,  that  with  a  difierent 
sort  of  statesmanship  guiding  her  affairs  she 
might  soon  convert  her  enemies  to  friends. 
Above  all  things,  it  is  to  her  interest  to  come  to  a 
good  understanding  with  Russia.  Even  the  Lon- 
don Times  has  now  taken  up  this  idea  in  the  tone 
of  advocacy.  It  is  suggested  that  England 
cease  to  thwart  Russia's  policy,  recognize  the 
position  of  Russia  in  Manciiuria  and  Mongolia, 
secure  for  Japan  an  exclusive  splieie  of  influence 
in  Korea,  and  obtain  Russian  and  Japanese  recog- 
nition, in  turn,  of  England's  claim  to  predomi- 
nance of  influence  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley. 

But  even  if  England  could  come 
TlLstia  In  to  terms  with  Russia  in  the  far 
Afthanutaa.  gJ^^^  ^j^^j.^  would  remain  three  other 
strained  situations,  each  one  of  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  of  surpassing  interest.  One 
of  these  is  the  Afghanistan  situation,  in  view  of 
the  death  of  the  powerful  old  Ameer,  Abdur 
Rahman  Khan,  and  the  succession  of  his  untried 
son  and  heir.  Tiie  English  are  apprehensive  lest 
there  be  truth  in  the  reports  that  Russia  proposes 
to  take  advantage  of  England's  preoccupation  in 
South  Africa,  and  of  the  new  rigivie  in  Afghan- 
istan, to  pnsh  forward  her  imperial  picket  line, 
so  to  speak,  and  to  carry  out  her  projects  of  rail- 
road-building across  the  frontier  into  the  heart 
of  Afghanistan.  I^everal  Afghan  feeders  to  her 
great  trans-Caspian  line  of  railway  have  been 
projected  on  paper.  Tiie  fact,  of  course,  is  ihal 
here  again  England  and  Russia  should  cease 
making  faces  at  each  other,  and  should  frankly 
cooperate.  England's  lines  should  be  pushed  up 
from  India,  and  the  Russian  lines  should  c< 
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with  them.  "Whether  the  plan  of  an  independent 
buffer  state  is  a  good  one  or  not,  there  ia  nothing 
gained  for  either  empire  by  refusal  to  connect 
the  railway  systems. 

enfiand.^t-  Jn  gome  respects  the  most  interesting 
many  Ik  tkt  ol  all  these  strained  points  between 
p,r,ra„e^if.  England  and  Russia  lias  to  do  with 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  access  to  deep  water  on  the 
Pei-sian  Gulf.  Russian  merchants  have  made 
the  traffic  of  Persia  their  own,  and  it  is  Russian 
policy  to  build  a  railroad  across  Persia  to  touch 
Tabriz  and  Hamad&n,  with  a  branch  to  Teheran, 
and  to  reach  an  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
England,  Turkey,  and  Germany  are  taking  an 
acute  interest  in  this  situation,  inasmuch  as  all 
of  them  think  themselves  vitally  affected.  Ger- 
many is  building  a  road  across  Turkey  in  Asia 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  English  are  hoping  to  pass  that  way  in  due 
time  with  a  road  from  Egypt  to  India.  The 
fact  is  tliat  these  projects  are  not  incompatible 
with  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  the  realiza- 
tion of  each  would  promote  the  commercial  suc- 
cess of  the  others.  As  tor  Turkey,  all  such  rail- 
road-building  would  add  to  her  military  and 
financial  strengtii.  The  foreign  offices  of  Europe 
should  cease  to  be  governed  on  obsolete  princi- 
ples. We  live  in  a  new  age  of  progress  and 
development,  in  which  great  things  ara  to  be 
accomplished  through  the  spirit  of  good-will  and 
cooperation.  Tiie  Persian  Gulf  ought  to  be  a 
grand  international  focus  of  trade ;  and  the 
more  raili'oad  and  steamship  lines  centering 
there  the  better.  On  this  topic  see  the  article 
«lsewhere  in  this  number  on  "  Tlie  Bagdad  Rail- 
way Project. " 


Sir  Mtobabi,  Hickh-Biacr  :  "Are  you  there?  Are  you 
Hnblbnllah  7  I  henr  yna're  Koing  to  IncreaBe  your  nriry  and 
rednce  your  tArea.  I  ixi  wish  you'd  telt  me  how  you're  aolna 
to  do  It.    It's  JuBt  what  I  want  to  know." 

From  Ibe  Wetlmintltr  BoAjft. 


Less  acute  just  now.  but  more  d|fli- 
^Qaeition'    '^'^^^  ^''*"  ''''^  ocliet  causcs  of  Strain 

between  England  and  Russia,  is  the 
situation  in  southeastern  Europe.  Russia  aspires 
to  predominant  influence  in  the  Balkans  and  to 
ultimate  possession  of  Constantinople.  It  has 
been  England's  traditional  policy  to  thwart  Rus- 
sia in  that  quarter.  Of  late,  England's  old  posi- 
tion as  protector  of  Turkey  has  been  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  snpei'seded  by  Germany,  which  has 
great  commercial  aspirations  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  proposes  to  check  Russia's  advance. 
As  for  the  Russians,  they  are  evidently  much 
more  concerned  about  the  Germans  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  their  influence  in  Constantinople 
than  about  the  English.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
England's  principal  interest  lies  in  maintaining 
her  passage  through  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
with  her  strong  positions  at  Gibraltar,  in  the 
islands,  and  in  Egypt,  it  would  seem  as  if  she 
might  easily  afford  to  allow  Russia  and  Germany 
to  settle  tlieir  conflicting  aspirations  as  best  they 
can,  England's  real  interest  not  being  in  any 
manner  imperiled. 

The  Turkish  Government,  mean. 
DiiBoraS'iaWoii. ''''''^f    '^  '"  ^  demoralized  a  state 

that  the  European  powei's  may  be 
compelled  in  the  near  future  to  deal  with  it  as 
a  question  of  abating  an  unbearable  nuisance. 
The  powers  will  certainly  liave  to  pay  some  pen- 
alty for  past  negligences.  They  should  have 
dealt  more  efficiently  with  the  Cretan  question, 
and  should  not  have  allowed  the  Turks  to  invade 
and  humiliate  Greece.  They  should  have  inter- 
vened vigorously  at  the  time  of  the  Armenian 
maasacres,  and  thus  have  saved  Asia  Minor  from 
the  conditions  of  anarchy  which  now  prevail 
there.  Brigandage  was  never  so  rife,  and  all 
classes  of  the  population,  whether  Turks  or  Ar- 
menians, are  the  victims  of  terrible  disorder.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  local  military  police  forces 
thi-oughout  Asia  Minor  are  in  partnership  with 
the  brigands,. — a  sort  of  Tammany  system  on  a 
widespread  scale.  The  Turkish  police,  however, 
have  an  excuse  in  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
year  they  have  not  tjeen  paid  any  wages.  All 
taxes  collected  in  Asia  Minor  must  now  be  sent 
direct  to  Constantinople,  and  nothing  goes  back 
to  pay  local  officials,  soldiers,  and  policemen. 
These  men  must,  therefore,  pick  up  what  they  can, 
and  they  employ  the  familiar  New  Yoi-k  system 
of  sharing  the  spoils  of  crime.  Although  brig- 
andage in  European  Turkey  is  by  no  means  so 
rife  as  in  Asia  Minor,  it  has  had  more  outside 
notice  of  late,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  dis- 
cussion that  has  been  caused  by  the  effort  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  American  missionary. 
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Miss  Stone.  It  is  difficult  to  umlerstaiiii  liie 
'  molivea  ot  lliose  wlio  have  insisted  ujion  discuss- 
ing tliis  question  as  if  it  were  one  primarily  of 
governments  and  international  polities.  It  lias 
been  with  some  measure  of  bewilderment,  for 
instance,  that  the  well-informed  reatier  lias  noted 
the  denunciations  of  Bulgaria  in  many  American 
newspapers,  and  the  suggestions  that  our  Gov- 
ernment might  send  a  punitive  expedition  against 
that  principality.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that 
the  government  of  Bulgaria  iiaa  been  making 
extraordinary  efforts  to  capture  the  brigands  and 
I'escue  Miss  Stone.  Tlic  only  question  at  issue 
has  been  whether  or  not  such  elTorU  should  cease 
while  the  Americans,  during  an  indefmite  period, 
were  trying  to  collect  ransom  money  by  popular 
subscription  and  trying  to  carry  on  negotiations 
with  the  brigands,  Bulgaria  has  made  amazing 
progress  since  its  emancipation  from  tlie  degratia- 
tion  of  Turkish  misrule,  and  its  effotta  have  been 
entitled  to  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Brigandage  is  due  to  the  demoral- 
ization of  adjacent  districts  under  Turkish  rule. 

After  a  breach  for  three  months 
Frenth  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
ExptaiiioB.  Fi-aiice  and  'I'Mrkey.  M,  Constans 
started  from  Paris  on  November  20  to  resume 
his  duties  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  A 
naval  demonstration  on  the  part  of  France  had 
settled  all  outstanding  issues  with  "neatness 
and  dispatch."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  aum 
up  again  the  original  grounds  ot  controversy. 
Various  claiuis  Were  due  from  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  French  citizens,  while  repeated 
pi-omises  to  pay  were  as  repeatedly  broken.  The 
return  of  M.  Constana  to  Paris  in  August  did 
not  have  tbe  eSect   that   was  hoped    for.      On 


October  31,  the  entire  French  Mediterranean 
squadron  left  Toulon,  Admji-ai  Caillard  being  iu 
command.  It  was  not  said  officially  that  the 
fleet  was  destined  for  Turkish  waters,  but  merely 
that  il  had  sailed  under  sealed  orders.  At  once 
a  telegram  came    to    the  I'rencL   foreign  office 


ntlicHeiaWdludton 


from  Constantinople,  saying  that  the  Sidtan  ac- 
cepted all  French  claims.  Nevertheless,  the 
French  admiral  was  allowed  to  follow  out  his 
instructions  ;  and,  on  Novemlwr  5,  bis  squadron 
arrived  at  the  Turkish  island  of  Mitylene,  which 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  not  very  far 
from  the  great  port  of  .Smyrna  ;  and  posses- 
sion was  taken  at  once  of  the  custom-houses. 
The  Turkish  Ooveriiment  needed  no  further 
arguments,  and  not  only  accepted  all  previous 
claims,  but  admitted  new  demands  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  made  various,  grants,  esiiecially 
as  touching  French  schools  and  religions  estab- 
lishments in  the  Turkish  empire,  that  had  pre- 
viously l>een  sought  in  vain.  On  November  II, 
Admiral  Caillard's  squadron  sailed  away  from 
Mitylene.  Tbe  French  people  were  much  pleaseti 
oyer  this  successful  demonstration,  and  the  min- 
istry of  Waldeck- Rousseau  was  strengthened  in 
consequence.  French  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople will  have  been  much  increased  ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  bearing  this  may  have  on 
Germany's  position  there,  which  for  sevei-al 
years  has  been  very  prominent. 
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F  HITTLEHE,  THE 


Mr.  .lolin  Reilmond,  who  lias  been 
^V'°!*jj""'  visiting  the  Irish  organizations  in  tlie 

Uniteii  States  in  his  capacity  of  lead' 
er  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  their  sjiokesman 
in  Parliament,  seems  to  assume  a  tone  toward 
England  very  diffei-ent  from  tliat  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
or  even  of  many  of  the  prominunt  Irishmen  now 
supposed  to  he  following  his  leadership  without 
<]ueslion.  These  imm,  like  Mr.  Michael  Davitt, 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  am!  Mr. 
Blake,  have  been  regarded  in  America  at  least 
as  loyal  citizens  ut  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  empire,  whose  argument  merely  was  that 
mattei'B  of  strictly  Irish  conceni  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  local  parliament  at  Dublin.  Home  Rule 
in  this  sense  would  not  imply  in  any  degi-ee  tiie 
disruption  of  the  British  power.  But  Mr.  John 
Redmond  seems  to  be  presenting  tiie  Irish  cause 
in  a  different  way.  His  iitturanees  breathe  a 
spirit  of  intense  hostility  to  England,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  lie  says  nothing  to  discourage  the 
talk  of  armed  rebellion  at  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity. The  ■.lew  Irish  movement  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  recruiting  among 
the  Irish  for  the  South  African  war.  Hatred  of 
England  haagono  so  far  thatUol.  Arthur  Lynch, 
who  has  until  lately  been  fighting  with  the  Boers 
against  England  in  South  Africa,  has  been  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament  against 
Mr.  Horace  Pluukett  at  a  by-election  in  Gal- 
way.  This  feeling  even  took  so  extix^me  a  form 
last  month  as  the  proposal  to  elect  President 
Kriiger  as  an  Irish  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. Elsewhere  in  this  number  wu  publish 
an  article  on  Mr.  Iteilmond  and  tlie  Irish  Par- 
liamentary poi^ition.  To  the  threat  that  Ireland's 
representation  at  Westminster  may  be  reiluced, 
Mr.  Redmond  replies  tliat  his  movement  would 
be  no  less  annoying.  T)ie  Irish  politicians  them- 
selves hold  that  the  extreme  methods  they  adopt 
are  the  only  ones  that  make  any  impression  upon 
English  sentiment.  Local  home  rule  in  the  form 
of  elective  county  government  seems  to  have 
been  inaugurated  successfully  in  Ireland,  and 
the  land  question  has  been  put  in  the  way  of 


gradual  solution,  through  the  land  courts  that 
adjust  the  rents  and  the  governmental  machinery 
that  buys  up  estates  and  sells  farms  to  tenants  on 
easy  terms.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  even  to  old- 
time  Irisli  sympathizers  in  the  United  .Stat«s, 
just  why  the  Irish  movement  at  the  present 
time  should  take  on  so  virulent  a  form.  The 
compactness,  Iiowever,  of  the  Irish  Parliamen- 
tary parly  is  to  be  admired  as  a  triumph  of  race 
feeling  and  of  capacity  for  organization  over 
factional  tendencies. 

Tiie  political  situation  in  England  is 
h'fiBW.    altogether  unprecedented.      It  would 

be  hard  to  name  any  mini.stry  in  fifty 
years  that  was  ever  half  so  unpopular  as  the 
present  one,  yet  remained  in  ofEce.  The  poor 
opinion  in  which  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet  is  now 
held  in  England  is  only  surpassed  by  the  utter 
feebleness  and  helplessness  of  the  Liberal  oppo- 
sition. The  Conservative  government  must  re- 
main at  the  helm,  because  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  sight  that  could  take  its  place.  There  is 
hardly  a  Conservative  newspaper  left  in  England 
that  does  not  now  criticise  the  administration 
almost  as  freely  as  do  the  Liberal  papere.  Eng- 
lish consols,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered the  soundest  and  most  desirable  securities 
in  tlie  world,  and  which  always  sold  above  par, 
were  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  E.tcliange  last 
month  at  about  91.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  cabinet  tliat  the  government's 
credit  was  very  advereely  affected  by  the  pessi- 
mistic B[ieech  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-lieach,  in  which 
he  foreshadowed  the  ne«^d  of  further  loans  and 
new  taxes  in  a  way  that  added  to  the  gloom  of 
the  foggiest  November  ever  known  in  England. 

The  dismissal  of  General  Buller  from 
"'Xfu."**  ^'x'    command    of    llie    Fim    Army 

Corps,  to  whicli  he  had  juist  lieen  ap- 
pointed, has  absorbed  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  attention  which  our  English  friemls  might 
better  have  bestowed  upon    more  vital  mattci-s. 
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Undoubted ly,  General  Buller  Is  one  of  the  best 
of  tbe  older  British  officers,  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
forluDes   in    South   Africa.     Having   appointed 


(Now  appointed  t 


le  First  Army  Corpn.) 


him,  the  government  should  not  have  weakened 
under  criticism,  but  should  have  stood  by  ita 
man.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  General  French, 
who  seems  to  bo  about  the  only  English  general 
whose  reputation  has  not  been  injured  in  South 
Africa.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
(who  are  to  be  known  in  future  as  the  Prince 


and  Princess  of  Wales)  were  welcomed  back  to 
England  with  great  acclaim  after  their  long  voy- 
age, but  the  celebration  of  their  arrival  was 
marred  by  the  news  of  another  British  reverse  in 
South  Africa.  During  last  month  tlie  news- 
papers were  full  of  alarming  rumors  about  the 
health  of  King  Edward.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  a  throat  trouble  of  a  cancerous  nature, 
and  the  reports  were  as  persistently  denied. 

There  ia  no  very  decisive  news  from 
'*/rhl*  the  South  African  war.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's constant  appeal  for  fiesli  troope 
has  not  been  mot  by  an  energetic  war  depart- 
ment in  London.  The  persistence  of  the  Boera 
continues  to  compel  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  whole  world,  although  their  cause  ia  now, 
liumanly  speaking,  quite  hopeless.  There  is  no 
sign  whatever  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
European  powers  in  the  direction  of  intervea- 
tion.  A  very  bitter  diacueaion  has  been  raging 
in  England  over  the  harshness  of  Kitchener's 
refugee*camp  policy  and  the  frightful  death  rate 
among  the  women  and  children  who  have  been 
driven  from  the  devastated  farm  regions  to 
these  poinls  of  concentration.  In  Cape  Colony, 
under  martial  law,  executions  for  treason  con- 
tinue to  be  frequent.  Thus  far,  the  Boers  have 
shown  remarkable  self-control  in  not  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  reprisals.  Since  they  ai-e  unable 
to  hold  the  prisoners  they  take,  they  have  no 
other  recourse  except  to  let  them  go  free.  Tbe 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  now  have  safely  se- 
questered as  military  prisoners  the  great  bulk  of 
all  the  men  who  have  borne  arms  in  the  Boer 
cause, — that  is  to  say,  they  now  bold  42,000 
such  prisoners,  and  it  is  estimated  that  perhaps 
11,000  more  have  been  disposed  of  by  death  or 
severe  wounds.  It  is  possible  tba^  10,000  are 
left  fighting,  but  this  is  meie  guesswork. 


BOTHA'S  rAHHKOVSB,— 1 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  QOVERNUENT— AMERICAN. 
October  21.— The  Schley  court  ot  ioquirj  resumes  Its 

sewlon^nt  WnshJDgtOD PresiilentRoOBevelt  appoints 

George  E.  Komter  (Gold  Deiii.)  collector  o(  lDl«riuil 
revenue  tor  South  Caroliua. 

Octo1)er  24.— Admiral  Schlef  takes  tbe  st&nd  in  his 
own  defense  in  the  court  ot  Inquiry — The  Hliuoia  Su- 
preme Court  decides  that  Chicago  corporation  fran- 
chises ftre  subject  to  taxation. 

Octotier  27.— Senator  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  an- 
nounces his  return  to  the  Republican  party. 

October  98.— Tbe  Unit- 
ed StAtes  Court  ot  Claims 
decides  That  the  States  ot 
Maiue.  New  Hampshire, 
Khode  Inland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania nre  entitled  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  Stai«a  Treasury 
tor  interext  and  expenses 
on  certain  loans  made  , 
during  the  Civil  War  tor 
the  equipment  ot  troops- 
October  29.  —  Leon  F, 
Cxulgosz,  the  assassin  of 
President  McKlnley,  is 
pat  to  death  by  electric- 
ity at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

October  31.— The  case 
ot  Admiral  Schley  in  the 
court  ot  inquiry  Is  coin- 
November  4.— Tbe  taking  ot  testimony  is  finished  by 
tbe  Schley  court  ot  inquiry,  and  the  argument  ot  coun- 
sel begun. 

November  S.— Elections  are  held  in  thirteen  States; 
In  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
And  Khode  Island,  tbe  legislatures  chosen  are  Repute 
llcan  ;  In  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  Demo- 
cratic ;  B£  tbe  legislatures  now  chosen  will  elect  United 
StAt«a  Senators  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  a  gain  o( 
two  Democratic  members  In  the  federal  Senate  seems 
aasured.  Iowa.  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
Rhode  Island  elect  Hepublican  governors;  Virginia 
elects  H  Democratic  governor  ;  Pennsylvania  elects  the 
Republican  candidates  for  State  treasurer  and  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  Nebraska  elects  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Supreme  Court  Judge  ;  Mississippi  elects 
tbe  Democratic  candidates  fur  Suile  treasurer  and  sec- 
retary ot  State  (a  special  election)  ;  Cunnecticut  elects 
delegates  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  to 
meet  at  Hartford  on  the  first  Wednesday  ot  January, 
IWa.  In  the  New  York  City  election,  Seth  Low,  the 
anti-Tammany  fusion  candidate,  is  chosen  mayor  by  a 
plurality  of  90,000  :  the  other  fusion  candidates  tor  city 
offices  are  also  successful,  and  a  majority  of  the  Board 
ot  Aldermen  Is  elected  by  the  same  party  ;  William 
Travera  Jerome  is  chosen  district  attorney  of  New  York 
County  by  a  plurality  of  16,000.    In  ^a  Francisco, 


Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  the  candidate  of  tbe  Union  Lahor 
party,  is  elected  mayor  by  a  plurslltj  of  4,000.  Charles 
F.  Grainger  (Dem.)  is  elected  mayor  of  Lioulsville,  Ky., 
by  a  plurality  ot  T.OUO.  Erastus  C.  Knight  (Rep.)  is 
electeil  mayor  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  by  a  plurality  of  5,000  ; 
Republican  mayors  are  also  elected  in  tbe  New  York 
cities  of  Albany,  Oswego,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
Utica. 
Following  are  the  names  ot  the  governors-elect: 

Iowa Albert  B.  Cummins  (Rep.). 

MasBachoBellB Winlhrop  Murray  Crsno  (Rep.).* 

Nen  Jersey Franklin  Murphy  (Rep.). 

Ohio Georee  K.  Nash  (Rep.).* 

Rhode  Island William QreBOry  (Rep.).* 

Virginia Andrew  J.  Montague  (Dem.). 

■Reelected. 

November  T. — The  closing  argument  is  made  in  the 
Schley  court  ot  inquiry Thirty  federal  convicts  en- 
gaged In  building  a  new  prison  at  Fort  Leavennorth, 
Kan.,  overpower  their  guards  and  escape ;  one  of  the 
guards  and  a  convict  are  killed  ;  others  are  wounded. 

November  9.— William  F.  Willoughby  is  appointed 
treasurer  of  Porto  Rico, 

November  10.— Geo.  BarColome  Maso  is  adopted  by  the 
Culian  Democratic  party  as  its  candidate  for  the  presi- 

November  11.— Tlie  new  Alaliama  constitution  la  rati- 
fied at  the  polls  by  a 

majority  of  nearly 

80,000.. ..The    Schley 
court  ot  Inquiry  be- 


poini 


nts  t 


the 


army,  the  navy,  uid 
the  colonial  service 
political  considera- 
tions will  have  no 

November   IB.— 
President  .Roosevelt 
appoint**  Nevada   N. 
Stmnahan    (Hep.)   to 
RBODC  ISLAND.  huccetd   Collector   of 

(Reelected  on  Novembers.)  the   Port  George   R. 

Bidwell  at  New  York 
on  April  1, 1903.... Mayor-elect  Low,  of  New  York  City, 
announces  that  George  L.  Rives  will  be  named  aa  cor- 
poration counsel  on  January  1,  190S. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— POREION. 

October   22.— The   British    war   office   offlciaily   an- 

hounces  that,   in   consequence   ot   Gen.   Sir   Redvers 

Buller's  speech  nt  Westmiuater  on  October,  10   he  Is 

relieved  of  his  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps  and 
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placed  on  hulf-pHy  ;  Gen,  Sir  John  French  is  nppaintc^d 

to  Huccevd  liim The  French  Clmniber  i-eHKHeiiiblpH : 

&  bill  is  preNentrd  in  favor  o(  fixing  a,  minimum  wnge 
for  minera;  the  bill  iti  oppwsed  liy  the  government  iiiid 
loHt  by  67  voles. 

Octol>er  2.T.— The  Uruguay  C'hiinilier  disciiKnes  the 
budget  fur  tlie  current  financinl  ynir. 

October  Ifl). — The  Kuiigarinn  Pnrlianieiit  rcHShembles 

The  Japanese    Government   isMies   bonds   to   the 

amount  of  16,50aD00  yen  (t^25U,l)0l>). 

October  B8.-Tlie  French  Ch«inl)er  of  Deiiuties  dis- 
cusses a  bill  for  lx>nnlieH  on  shipping. 

November  8. — Yuan  Shi  Kai,  governor  of  Sbangtiiiig 
Province,  is  appointed  by  the  C'hiiieKe  fnipcrial  'jovero- 
nient  (o  succeed  Li  Hung  Chang  as  viceroy  of  Pe-Chi-I  \ 
Province,  and  Waiijs  Wen  Shso  Is  npiio^nted  anccessor 
to  Karl  Li  as  plenipotentiary. 

NovemberlO.— Municipal  elections  In  Spain  are  gen- 
ernUy  carried  by  snpiiorters  of  tlie  government. 

November  12.—Thet'amorrn,descrH>eil  as  "the  Tam- 
many Hall  of  Xaplets"  is  defeated  by  a  small  majority 
in  tlie  municipnl  elections,  the  city  having  l)Gen  Hdniili- 
istered  for  the  pBsl  two  yewrs  by  the  Italian  Govern- 

Novemljer   IT. — The  appointment  of  Siilil  Pasha  as 

Grand  Viaier  of  Turkey  is  annonnceii The  Spanish 

Senate  passes  a  bill  prohibiting  free  silver  coinage. 

Novemlier  10. — Sir  Henry  Canipbell-Dannernian,  Brit- 
ish I.iliernl  leader.  atlHcks  tlie  Idier  war  jMilicy  of  thu 
Bi>vernnieiit....The  Colombian  Litieriils  make  an  un- 
ex|>ected  nttuck  on  Colnn  and  tniJlure  the  public  offices. 


L  RELATIONS. 

Congress  opens  in 


IMTEI 

Oetol>er  33.— T1i. 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

Oclober3».-Itiso(lieially  announeeil  in  K 
an  Htireement  has  t>een  concluded  with  CI 

Manchuria. 


October  37.— Xegotlations 
with  the  Bulgarian  brigands 
for  the  release  of  Misa  Stone, 
the  American  missionary  held 
captive  by  Ihein,  are  reporteil 
as  progressing Chile  is  re- 
ported as  niobilizing  her  army, 
and  the  Argentine  Kepubllc  as 
coaling   and  provisioning   her 

OctoberSH.- Acommisslon  of 
Japanese  traders  and  exponent 
visits  Hussia  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  trade  relations  lie- 
twee  n  Japan  and  Hussia. 

October  30.— The  Turkish  am- 
iMissador  at  SI.  Petersburg  In- 
forms the  l^ullan  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Crete  to  Greece  is 
imminent  and  Inevitable. 

November  3.— The  confer- 
ence  of  P>D-American   repub- 
lics at  Mexico  chooses   S«tlor 
Kaigosa,  of  Mexico,  as  its  per- 
nmneut   president,   ex- Semi  tor 
Davis,  of  the  United  States  del- 
egation,   having  declined    Ifae 
honor Tt  is  announced  that  the  Nicaraguau  Govern- 
ment has  denounced  the  istbruian-canal  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

November  4.— The  French  Chanilier  at  Deputies,  by 
a  vote  of  305  to  77,  susljilns  the  government's  action  in 
pressing  the  ilemailds  on  Turkey. 

Novembers.— The  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Cnil- 
Inrd  seizes  three  porta  in  the  island  uf  Mitylene,  to  be 
held  until  the  Purte  gives  some  satisfaction  in  the  mnt- 

ter  of  the  French  claims PreHident  Kaigosa.  of  the 

Pan-American  Conference  at  Mexico,  names  the  various 
committees  of  the  conference. 

Novemlier  «.— The  representatives  of  Guatemala  place 
before  the  Pun-American  Conference  at  Mexico  the 
draft  of  a  plan  tor  an  international  court  of  clnims. 

NovemlJer  7.— Mexico's  scheme  for  an  arbitration 
treaty,  as  preseiiteil  to  the  Pan-American  Conference, 

re[iroduces  the  Hague  treaty,  with  slight  exceptions 

Admiral  CaiUai-il  seizes  tlie  customs  of  Medilli,  on  th« 
island  of  Mitylene,  on  liehalf  of  the  French  Govern- 

November  8.— It  is  ufflcially  announced  in  France  that 
Turttey  has  yielded  in  the  matt«r  of  the  French  de- 
mands  The  Pan-American  Conference  adjourns  for 


November  13.— The  United  States  warns  the  Bulga- 
rian Go  ernnient  (hat  it  will  be  held  responsible  tf  Miss 
Stone,  the  American  missionary,  should  \te  hille<1  by 
the  brigands  who  are  holdlnn  her  in  captivity,  and  de- 
mands that  there  lie  no  iut«rference  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  her  release. 

November  15. -Consul-General  Dickinson,  at  Constan- 
tinople, is  accreillCeil  as  the  diplomulic  agent  of  the 
United  States  to  Bulgaria. 

NovemlK-r   18.— The    new  isthmian-canal    treaty  be- 
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Isli  lint  ISofficerxADdMmeiikilleil,  uiid  13  officers  and 


leoir 


i>ileU. 


Xovenilter  18.  — The  British  secretary  of  Htate  (or 
war,  Mr.  Bi'OdrIck,  gives  the  nliniber  ol  Boer  prisoners 
now  belli  by  Great  Dritnin  hh  4^000,  11,000  having  been 
killed  or  wounded,  or  left  the  country,  and  10,000  now 
remaining  in  tlie  Held. 

November  18. — General  Kitciiener  reports  that  since 
November  7  the  British  columns  have  killed  43  Boeni, 
wounded  10,  and  captured  '£01. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 


tween  the  United  State's  and  Great  Britain  ia  signed  at 
Washington  by  Secretary  ll«y  and  Lord  Puuncetote. 

November  19— The  new  Italian  ambassador  to  the 

United  States,  Signor  Mayor,  presents  his  creileotiala. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

October  33.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  that  the  two 
guns  o(  the  Sixty-ninth  Battery  R.F.A.  taken  at 
Scbeepers  Nek  have  been  recovered  by  Colonel  Camp- 
bell's column. 

October  85.— Commandant  Scheepers  is  in  custody  at 

Beaufort  West.    He  is  recovering  from  his  illness 

I^rd  Milner  arrives  at   Pieter- 
maritsburg. 

October  39.— Ixird  Methuen  re- 
ports tliat  commandos  imder  De 
la  Key  anil  Kemp  atlack  a  Brit- 
ish column  moving  on  Zeerust: 
the  ttghtlng  is  severe  on  both 
sides,  the  Boers  having  40  killed, 
the  British  casualties  being  83 ; 
the  Boers  capture  8  wagons. 

October  30.  —  Lord  Kitchener 
reports  skirmishes  on  the  Zulu- 
land  bonier  and  tlie  surprise  by 
British  troops  of  two  small  com- 
mandos, TO  Bwrs  and  36  wagons 
capturetl ;  two  Boers  are  shot  at 
Vryburg  as  rebels. 

November  1.— I.«rd  Kitchener 
reports  a  Boer  attack  on  tlie  rear 
guard  of  Colonel  Bensiin's  col- 
umn, near  Brakenlnagte,  twenty 
miles  northwest  c>f  Detliel.  east- 
em  Transvaal,  in  which  tiie  Brit- 


October  23.— On  the  occasion  of  her  bicentennial  anni- 
versary, Yale  University  confei's  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on 
President  Kousevelt  and  other  distlnguisheil  Americans. 

October  2&.— Eight  thousand  men  emjiloyed  in  the 
Montaua  copper  mines  and  smelters  are  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  shutting  down  of  the  works  in  pursuance 
of  tlie  Amalgamated  Company's  policy  to  curtail  pro- 
duction  Eighteen  liveitare  lost  in  a  fire  breaking  out 

in  a  Philadelphia  business  block. 

October  38.- The  King  Alfred,  the  largest  cruiser  Id 
the  world,  is  launched  iu  England. 

Octol>er  31.— John  E.  Redmond,  leader  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  arrives  in  the  United  States  (see  page  TOO) 

Tlie  port  of  Liverpool  is  declared  infected  with 

plague. 

Noveml>er  1,— The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
and  York  arrive  at  Portsmouth  after  their  world-lour, 
and  are  met  by  King  Edward  and  the  Queen. 

Noveml>er  3, — Tlie  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buf- 
falo is  closed. 

November  4.— The  committee  of  the  Paris  ASro  Club, 
by  a  vot*  of  13  to  9,  declaits  M.  Santos- Dumont  the  win- 
ner of  the  Urutsch  prise  of  100,000  francs  (930,000)  for  a. 
dirigible  balloon. 

Noveml>er  9.— ^The  Glasgow  Exhibition  is  closed. 

November  13.— The  Northern  Securities  Company  Is 
incor[M)rated,  wilh  a  capital  stock  of  W00,000,000,   to 
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take  over  the  Htock  of  the  G  reat  Xorthera  and  North- 
ern Pac[flc  railroads. 

Novemlier  17.— Kentucky  troops  are  called  out  to  sup- 
press rioting  in  the  mining  rcgioDS. 

November  19. — The  Natioual  Reciprocity  Convention 

meets  at  Wasliiugton The  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 

Company  awards  the  contract  for  the  first  section  ot 
Its  cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Hnwail. 

OBITUARY. 

October  30,— Gen,  James  A,  Walker,  Confederate 
veteran,  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  and 

member  of  Congress,  68 Judge  Thomas  C.  Puller, 

member   of   the  Confederate  Congress,  TO Edward 

Capen,  first  librarian  of  Boston  Puljlic  Library,  80 — 
Kt.  Hod.  Sir  Arcbiliald  Levin  Smith,  recently  master 
of  the  rolls,  65. 

Octoberai.— Judge  George  Mitchell  Russum,  of  Mary- 
land, 67 Edmund  Tweed},  associated  with  the  Brook 

Farm  ABSoclatioD  In  1S42,  «0. 

October  33. — Frederic  Archer,  organist  of  CarneKie 
Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  aod  a  well-known  musician,  63 

Dr.  George  Stockton   Burroughs,  professor  of  Old 

Testament  literature  at  Oberlln  College,  47 Sir  Fred- 
erick James  Hallidaj,  formerly  lieuMnant-governor  ot 
Bengal,  94. 

October  38. — Miss  Jane  Nye  Hammond,  a  well-known 


sculptor,  of  Providence, 
R.  I....Z.  Swift  Hol- 
brook,  connected  with 
the  independent  tele- 
phone inovementin  Boa- 
ton,  54 Dr.  Johana 

Georg  vou  Slemena, 
founder  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, 62.. ..Charles  E. 
Bolton,  ex-mayor  of  East 
Cleveland  and  author  of 
works  on  municipal 
problems,  60 — Fried- 
rich  Preller,  German  ar- 


(I)iBtiiiinili>lied  German  par- 
id  fonnerlr 
"  Deutsche 


October  34.— James- 
McDougal   Hart,    noted 
landscape  painter,  73. . 
Geu.  Prince  Joachim  Ni 
poleon  Murat,  67.  Bank-at  Berlin.) 

October  35.— Guatav 
Jotaannsen,  member  of  the  German  Reichstag Hor- 
ace Morrison  Hale,  former  presideot  of  the  llniversity 
of  Colorado  and  father  of  Gen.  Irving  Hale,  B8. 

October  36.— William  A.  Holland,  of  Boston,  church- 
man and  philanthropist,  ardent  nbolitionist  before  the 
Civil  War,  87....Prot.Fenelon  B.  Hiee,  thirty  years  di- 
rector of  OberliQ  Conservatory  of  Music,  60. 

October27.— Luther  W.Osbom,  United  States  conaul- 
generalat  Apia,  Samoa,  formerly  chief  justice  of  Samna. 

October  29.— Ex.-Gov,  Henry  B.  HarriBon,  of  Connect- 
icut, 80. . . .  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  professor  emer- 
itus of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  89 Henry 

Clay  Hall,  known  as  the  father  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 

81 Ex-Congressman    Sidney   Dean,    of    Braokline, 

Mass.,  58. 

October  30.— Maj,  John  Page,  of  Richmond,  Vs.,  80. 

October  81.- Mrs.  EliEabeth  Hanbury,  notable  fifty 
years  ago  in  anti-slavery,  and  other  reforms,  106. 

November  3.— Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Washington,  of  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  daughter  ot  Samuel  Hammond,  officer  in 
American  Revolution  and  governor  of  St.  Louis  in 
1801,  85. 

November   4.— Rev.   Dr.   Kinsley   Twining,    literary 

editijr  of  tbe  New  York  Independent,  68 Monsignor 

Murpby,  of  Halifax,  58 Joel  Prentiss  Bishop,  author 

of  legal    text-books,  87 Mrs.  Georg    Henschel,   the 

November6.— AnthimjEickhoff,  ot  New  York,  anthor 
ot  "  The  German  in  America,"  74. 

November  7. — Li  Hung  Chang,  Chinese  statesman,  79 

(see  page  677) Kate  Greenaway,  illustrator  (see  page 

679) James  Hagan,  of  Mobile,  formerly  a  general  in 

the  Confederate  army,  80 Adolph  F.  Kraus,  famous 

sculptor,  51. 

November  8. -Mrs.  Rebecca  Hathaway,  writer  ot 
poems  under  thenameof  "  Grace  Appleton." 

November  9.— Halil  Bifat  Pasha,  Grand  Viaer  ot 
Turkey. 

November  11.— Prof.  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  of  C^o- 
lumbia  University,  47. 

November  14. — Col.  Henry  James  Mapleson,  operatic 
Impresario,  72. 

Novemlier  17.— Dr.  Albert  Leary  Glhon,  a  retired 
navy  surgeon,  68. 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 
CARICATURE. 


'  I  fuiiaaeipaia). 


I  Nebtlipaltir  (Zurich). 
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"Thtn  roBe  the  dnmb  olil  servitor, 
Aiid  I  lie  dend.  steered  by  the  dumb. 
Went  upward  with  the  flood.'' 
From  the  n-Qiune  (Kew-york). 


11  the  PUmeer-Prttf 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


(With  apolosfea  to  Melsnonnler.  K&poleon,  »n<]  otliera.)— From  the  ntraid  (New  York). 


Ton  L.  JuHNaoH.  or  fLHVEi.*!iD:  ""Jow  watch  me  make  it  In  three  Jumps."— Prom  tbe  Journal  (Delmit). 
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of  American  NaCIonsI 

From  the  Rccnnl-Herald  (Chicago). 


omvLUl'H  TALI  or  THE  WAH.— From  the  Joumot  (Detroit). 

IB  tnid  before  tlie  Board  of  Inqnlry  at  Waahlogton,  grreatlr 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


:pangioii."--IJOHH  A.  ^«BS^ 

■en'  ABsnclallon.)  *  •*■" 

m  the  /Jrcord-neroM  {Chicago). 


erlprocltr  &nd  IndnstHnl   eipangloii."--IJOHH  A. 

nt bungnet fir tlie MHrnifnctureni'  ABSnclallon.)  *  Dlnr  r>.juu.i  .n».  hbsuo  i-^nEiut.  hi 

From  the  iiuptirtr  (Philadelphia). 


How  Sir  Jonatlian  D'Outre-Mer  desired  the  sole  control  of 
thd  Lady  Nii-'itiiie.  and  cliallcnged  Sir  John  dp  Bull  in  do 
)nn(  (MlnneapollB).  battle  for  this  on  use.- From  Piiiich  (I^nrton.i 
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FromtlicP™*  (Cinclni 


(■■  L.ird  Staoley,  flnuiiclul  secreUry  to  the  WHr  ofllce.  sap- 
plunieiiled  the  clmnfellor'a  stalemBnt  wlUi  the  annonnn- 
ment  that  the  cost  ol  the  wnr  for  tlio  four  mootha  b<-t»een 
A  rirl  L 1  and  July  31  whs  £%.TS).0DU.  Durlim  July  tlia  cost  ■'u 
i;i,a50,000aweelt."— Cabk'.) 

John  BCLii. :  "  1  know  I  hiive  pnclically  llckad  my  man. 
Burgeon,  hut  I'd  feel  ever  so  much  more  easy  En  my  mtnil  U 
you'ii  stanch  this  bleeillrg '. "— Fnim  Punch  (Melbourne). 


VIRCHOW,   A   HERO   OF   MODERN    PROGRESS. 

RmJolpli  Vircliow  was  born  at  Scliievelbein, 
in  Poiiierania,  Prussia,  on  Octolwr  13,  1821. 
When  he  had  readied  the  age  of  eighteen  yeai's, 
he  went  up  to  Berlin  to  study  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  the  university.  After  four  years 
of  application,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  was  soon  appointed  to  an  assist- 
ant's place  in  one  of  tlie  Berlin  hospitals.  Here 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  autopsies  per- 
formed on  all  who  died  in  the  hospital.  After 
three  years  of  this  kind  of  experience,  Vircliow 
decided  to  enter  on  an  academic  career  ;  ho  be- 
came B.  privtit  ilozenl  of  the  Berlin  High  School, 
at  the  same  time  i-etaining  his  hospital  position. 
It  WHS  during  this  period  of  hospital  work  that 
Virchow  made  important  discoveries  relative  to 
the  white  blood  corpuscles. 

In  1847,  when  lie  was  only  twenty-six,  Vir- 
chow founded  the  Arehiv  fur  pathologtscke  Ana- 
lomie  uiid  fur  klinisclie  Mcdizm^  a  journal  which 
has  now  passed  its  one-hundred -and- sixtieth  vol- 
ume, and  which  has  been  the  means  of  promul- 
gating many  (iiscoveries  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  medical  profession.  Since  1852,  Virchow 
has  had  sole  charge  of  this  publication. 

From  1849  to  1356,  Virchow  held  a  pi-ofessor- 
ahip  in  the  Pathological  Academy  at  \Vurzburg. 
During  those  yeai's,  Virchow  became  interested  in 
anthropology,  making  what  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  "Ernst  von  Bergmann  as  "the  firat  effec- 
Rudolph      tive  anthropological  investigation" — a  study  of 


W 


HEN  the  eightieth  birthday  o(  Germany" 


"grand  old 
Virchow,  was  celebrated,  a 
few  weeks  ego,  many  of  the 
world's  inost  eminent  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  gathered 
at  Berlin  to  do  honor  to  the 
founder  of  cellular  pathology. 
The  influence  of  this  noble 
old  scholar  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  no  civil- 
ized people  which  is  not  to- 
day further  advanced  in  its 
social  well-being  because  of 
Professor  Virchow's  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  the 
human  body.  Other  sciences 
than  hia  own  acknowledge 
their  obligation  to  Virchow, 
and  some  suggestion  of  the 
master's  manifold  activities 
in  an  exceptionally  long  career 
we  hope  to  give  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  outline. 
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Professor  Vircliow  is  ciiiefly  known  as  a  patliol- 
ogist ;  that  is  lo  a&y,  he  deals  with  tiie  subject 
of  disease.  He  studies  tlie  changes  tliat  are  ef- 
fected tlirougli  the  disease -process  in  the  various 
organs  of  the  human  body.  Virchow's  admirers 
claim  for  him  tlie  honor  of  having  conferred  on 
tliis  study  of  disease  the  dignity  of  an  exact  sci- 
ence, based  on  observation  ratlier  than  on  phil- 
osophical speculation.  His  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  wa.s  the  emphasis  that  he 
placed  on  the  cell  as  the  seat  of  disease.  This 
was  opposed  to  the  old  theory  Chat  disease  orig- 
inated from  the  mingling  of  the  humors  of  the 
body.  Virchow  undertakes  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  diseases  by  tlie  anatomical  investigation 
and  comparison  of  diseased  and  healthy  organs. 
Virchow  goes  further.  "Life  is  cell-aclivity  " 
is  the  principle  on  whicb  is  constnict«d  his  cele- 
brated "Cellular  Pathology."  All  the  biological 
sciences  have  been  profoundly  modified  by  this 

It  is  not  only  as  an  original  investigator,  work- 
ing out  problems  in  his  laboratory  and  museum, 
tiiat  we  should  honor  Vii-chow  ;  his  record  as  a 
servant  of  the  state  is  not  less  deserving  of  our 
praise.  As  early  as  1848,  Virchow  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Prussian  Government  to  visit  Ober- 
schlesien  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  epi- 
demic of  typhus  which  had  recently  broken  out 
there.     This  was  the  beginning  of  investigations 


Cretinism,  which  is  a  form  of  imperfect  mental 
development  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly 
deficient  physical  development.      In  later  years, 


m'ple'" 


mann 
Troy. 


I  made  important  collections  of  skulls, 
nts,  wpapons,  etc.,  for  anthropological 
;.  In  )8itl,  he  cooperated  with  Schlie- 
the  excavations  on  the  site  of  ancient 


rchow  returned  to  ISerlin  aa  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  anatomy,  of  general  pathol- 
ogy, and  of  therapeutics.  At  the  same  time  he 
became  director  of  the  new  Ppihological  Insti- 
tute, which  had  been  founded  at  ins  instance,  and 
in  that  position  he  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  His  marvelous  industry  in  the  collection 
of  pathological  recoiits  and  microscopical  prepara- 
tions has  been  rewarded  by  t!io  erection  of  the 
splendidly    equipiMid    Pathological    Museum    of 


(In  the  viDnge  of  Schlevelbaln.) 


LI  HUNG  CHANG. 
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into  the  nature  of  epidemics  wliich  have  continued 
for  more  than  half  a  century  and  have  affected 
public  policy  in  Germany  regarding  health  legis- 
islation  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  measured. 
If  Berlin  is  to-day  the  cleanest  and  healthiest 
citv  in  the  world,  as  has  sometimes  been  her 
boast,  the  fact  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  those 
studies  of  epidemic  disease  begun  in  1848  by 
Virchow.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection Virchow*s  own  opinion  of  the  bearing 
which  this  work  had  on  his  public  career.  He 
once  wrote : 

These  studies  have  had  a  distinct  influence  on  the 
place  which  I  have  taken  in  public  life.  They  firat 
brought  me  into  practical  politics ;  they  brought  me  to 
the  notice  of  my  fellow-citiasens  when  there  were  great 
problems  of  communal  life  to  be  solved ;  they  brought 
me  into  official  stations  through  which  I  assumed  the 
obligation  to  exert  an  influence  in  many  matters  of  ad- 
ministration and  legislation. 

In  the  same  year.  1848,  Virchow  was  elected 
a  representative  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  ;  but  he 
was  not  old  enough  to  qualify  for  tlie  office.  As 
a  consequence  of  his  participation  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  that  time,  he  was  tempora- 


rily  dismissed    from    his    post   as   hospital   as- 
sistant. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  Virchow  has  served 
continuously  as  a  member  of  the  Berlin  City 
Council,  and  for  nearly  as  long  a  period  he  has 
had  a  seat  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  was  active  as  one  of  the  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  Progressive  party  and  was 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  He  also  served  fourteen  years  in  tlie 
Reichstag.  There  he  frequently  crossed  swords 
with  Bismarck.  In  recent  years  he  has  been 
identified  with  much  of  the  Prussian  and  im- 
perial legislation  on  public  health  —  especially 
the  vaccination  laws,  the  laws  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  foods,  and  those  for  the  suppression  of 
epidemics.  As  regards  the  city  of  Berlin's  own 
peculiar  debt  to  Virchow,  a  late  number  of  Die 
Woche  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
city's  magnificent  sewer  system  was  developed 
from  suggestions  made  by  Virchow  in  an  official 
report  in  1873.  Virchow  has  also  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  building  of  Berlin's  hospitals,  and  to 
the  newest  and  finest  of  tiiese  the  name  ''  Virchow 
Hospital "  has  been  voted  by  the  authorities. 


LI    HUNG   CHANG. 


BY  COURTENAY  HUGHES  FENN. 


CONSISTENCY  has  never  been  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  human  nature  in  anv 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has  become  proverbial 
that  this  attribute  is  especially  lacking  in  the 
great  empire  of  China,  and  still  more  particu- 
larly in  the  make-up  of  the  statesmen  of  that 
empire.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  statement  of  a 
very  startling  natui-e  to  say  that  there  are  some 
remarkable  contradictions  in  the  character  of 
that  one  representative  of  her  nobility  who,  more 
than  any  other,  has  been  brought  by  circum- 
stances and  by  his  own  abilities  to  tiie  attention 
of  the  world  at  large.  His  record — the  demon- 
stration of  his  character — has  been  one  of  mingled 
gross  selfishness  and  self-renunciating  patriotism, 
of  enlightened  progressive  reform  and  a  foolish 
adherence  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  of 
antiquity  ;  of  cordial  philanthropy  and  heartless 
cruelty  ;  of  truthfulness  even  when  it  cost,  and 
unscrupulous  mendacity  ;  of  steadfast  loyalty  to 
friends,  and  of  double- facedness  almost  unparal- 
leled even  in  China.  Tliere  has  never  been  a 
Chinese  more  loved  and  hated,  more  despised 
and  feared,  more  degraded  and  exalted.  Brought 
into  prominence  more  by  fortune  tlian  by  ability, 
he  has  been  buffeted  by  fortune  throughout  his 


career,  and  would  long  ago  have  sunk  into  obscu- 
rity had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  which  made 
him  indispensable. 

Though  no  mean  scholar,  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments have  not  given  him  the  position  which  he 
occupied  at  his  death.  He  received  the  succes- 
sive degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  Doctor,  and 
Member  of  the  Han  Lin  Academy,  but  the  great 
crisis  produced  by  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion, — that 
strange  politico-religious  movement  which,  be- 
tween 1 850  and  1864  seemed  not  unlikely  to  over- 
turn the  empire  and  introduce  a  compound  of 
Christianity  and  superstition  as  the  state  religion, 
— and  Li's  proximity  to  the  scene  of  action  were 
responsible  for  his  advancement  from  comparative 
obscurity  to  the  command  of  the  imperial  forces, 
association  with  the  famous  ''Chinese  Gordon," 
and  the  governorship  of  Kiangsu.  The  native 
greatness  of  the  man  was  evidenced  by  the 
mutual  esteem  between  himself  and  Gordon, 
while  his  native  littleness  was  exhibited  in  his 
perfidious  massacre  of  the  rebel  leaders  at 
Suchow,  regardless  of  Gordon's  pledge  of  pro- 
tection ;  and  nothing  will  more  clearly  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  Western 
ideals  of  greatness  than   the  heaping  of  honors 
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by  the  imperial  government  upon  Li  for  this  per- 
fidy, which  almost  cost  him  his  life  at  the  hand 
of  the  horrified  and  incensed  Gordon.  Li  did 
not  need  to  be  told  that  there  was  such  a  difference, 
but,  anticipating  trouble,  showed  his  preference 
for  a  Chinese  button  over  a  British  bullet  by 
flight.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  made  an  earl  in  perpetuity. 

As  viceroy  of  the  capital  province  of  Chihli,  he 
became  practically  prime  minister  of  the  empire 
and  chief  guardian  of  the  throne.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  made  many  friends  and  many  enemies, 
but  made  himself  so  indispensable  to  the  councils 
of  state  that,  contrary  to  precedent,  he  held  the 
oflBce  for  twenty-four  consecutive  years,  from 
1870  to  1894,  and  this  too  in  spite  of  the  usual 
rigid  custom  of  three  years'  retirement  on  the 
death  of  his  mother  ;  and  again  at  the  close  of 
his  life  was  recalled  to  that  position  as  the  only 
man  who  could  guide  the  empire  through  the 
troubled  sea  of  diplomatic  relations  following  the 
atrocities  of  the  summer  of  1900. 

Appreciated  by  the  imperial  government,  he 
has  not,  for  many  years,  been  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  China  ;  and  the  popular  dislike  may  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  the  imperial  favor — an 
anomaly  in  China.  When  the  war  with  Japan 
broke  out,  in  1894,  Li,  not  altogether  without 
blame  for  the  failure  to  prevent  the  war,  was 
compelled  to  take  the  lead  in  a  fight  which  he, 
— perhaps  alone  of  Chinese  officials, — knew  to 
Xye  hopeless,  and  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  min- 
ister  of  war,  commander-in-chief  of  army  and 
navy,  viceroy  of  Chihli,  and  superintendent  of 
trade.  He  did  as  well  as  anv  man  could  in 
the  circumstances,  with  an  army  and  navy 
which  he  had  been  prevented  from  training  and 
equipping  as  he  had  wished;  but  the  whole 
odium  of  the  utter  defeat  fell  upon  him.  The 
imperial  government  **  saved  its  own  face"  at 
the  expense  of  Li,  stripped  him  of  all  honors  and 
official  rank,  and  sent  him  into  retirement.  But 
who  should  negotiate  the  peace  at  the  lowest 
price  ?  The  one  man  in  the  empire  for  this  task 
was  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  the  disgraced  noble, 
equipped  with  plenipotentiary  authority,  was 
sent  to  Japan,  and  secured  from  that  country 
terms  which  no  other  Chinese  could  have  obtained. 
Inevitably  humiliating  at  best,  they  made  him 
again  the  object  of  execration,  which  was  re- 
lieved but  slightly  by  that  inducing  of  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France  to  oppose  the  cession  of 
the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula,  the  credit  for  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  crafty  Li. 

With  varying  experiences  of  honor  and  dis- 
grace, the  years  passed  by,  the  eyes  of  the  old 
statesman  being  still  more  widely  opened  to  Chi- 
na's needs,  to  tiie  good  and   the  evil  of  W^estern 


civilization,  by  that  tour  of  the  world  in  1896, 
beginning  with  his  official  attendance  at  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  His  extreme  mani- 
festation of  that  inquisitiveness  which  is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  Chinese  etiquette  made  him 
familiarly  known  as  '  <  the  man  who  asked  ques- 
tions.'' His  stature  and  dignified  bearing  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  western  world,  while 
his  approachableness  and  intelligent  conversation 
gained  him  many  a  friend.  The  last  scenes  of 
his  picturesque  life  were  but  a  repetition,  on  a 
grander  scale,  of  his  former  effort,  in  response 
to  the  despairing  call  of  his  country,  to  save 
China  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  stupen- 
dous folly, — to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  woi-st 
results  of  the  Boxer  movement,  to  conciliate  an 
outraged  world,  and  so  to  manipulate  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  that  world's  great  powei-s  as 
to  avert  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  and 
make  possible  an  era  of  progress  and  reform. 
It  was  not  unfitting  that  the  enfeebled  old  man 
should  pass  away  at  the  completion  of  this  task. 

Li  Hung  Chang  was  widely  known  as  a  cham- 
pion of  progress.  He  was,  however,  a  friend  of 
the  foreigner  only  in  a  limited  sense.  His 
advice  to  his  own  people  is  said  to  have  been, 
•  *  Let  us  use  the  foreigners,  but  do  not  let  them 
use  us."  He  was  the  founder  of  the  navy,  and 
of  establishments  for  naval  and  military  train- 
ing ;  the  promoter  of  the  merchant  marine,  the 
opener  of  the  coal  mines,  the  friend  of  railway 
enterprise,  the  builder  of  hospitals,  a  patron 
of  medical  missions,  and  a  tolerator  of  missions 
in  general.  He  believed  in  foreign  machinery, 
foreign  education,  and  many  foreign  methods  ; 
but  would  have  been  glad  to  have  thejn  without 
the  foreigner.  Yet  use  the  foreigner  he  did,  and 
was  perfectly  willing  to  be  double-faced,  or  even 
ten-faced,  if  he  could  thereby  increase  his  own 
wealth  and  influence  or  secure  a  victory  for 
Chinese  diplomacy  where  Chinese  naval  and 
military  power  were  helpless.  He  was  the  sup- 
porter of  the  Empress  Dowager  rather  than  of 
the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu.  In  spite  of  his 
knowledge  of  Russia's  insatiable  appetite  for 
territory,  he  has  felt  that  China  and  Li  Hung 
Chang  would  save  more  from  the  wreck  with 
Russia  as  a  friend  than  as  a  foe.  That  he  was 
not  above  bribes,  even  his  best  friends  would  not 
affirm.  His  great  wealth  was  not  all  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  nor  by  'judicious  invest- 
ment of  capital.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  a 
Christian  morality,  Li  Hung  Chang  was  not  a 
conspicuous  model.  Judged  by  the  standards  of 
Confucianism,  he  will  be  found  wanting.  But 
judged  by  the  standards  of  modern  Chinese  life 
and  statesmanship,  he  was  a  great  man  and  a 
patriot. 


KATE  GREENAWAY,  THE   ILLUSTRATOR  OF 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


EXCEPTING,    perhaps,    tlie 
name  of  "Dori,   no  name 
in  the  history  of  illustrating  liaa 
been  moi-e  familiar  to  tlie  general 
public  than  that  of  the  late  Kate 
Greenaway.      Book-lovers  foi-  a 
longer  porioti  conjured  with  the 
name    of   George    Cniikshank  ; 
but  his  fame  did  not  teach   to  the  nuraery    of 
every  liouBehold,  as  did  tliat  of  Kate  Gi-eenaway. 
This  fame  is  due  not  alone  to  lier  ability  as  a 
book  illustrator,  hut  ratlier  to  the  fact  that  she 
became,  as  well,  an  arbiter  of  childi-en'a  fashions 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  "  Kate  Green- 
away  "  style  is  an  established  one  in  the  history 
of  modes. 

Kate  Greenaway  was  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
fessional London  wood  engraver,  and  ber  knowl- 
edge of  that  craft,  by  which  ail  lier  designs  were 
produced,  was  of  value  to  her  in  forming  a  style. 
She  studied  first  at  Soutb  Kensington,  and  fi-oni 
life  at  Heatherly's;  tlien   at  the  Slade  Scliool  ; 
but  from  the  beginning  evinced  the  qualities  of  a 
genuine  artist  by  going  to  natnre  for  lier  models, 
and   spent  mncb  of  lier  time  at  the  childi'en's 
schools  and  at  charity  festivals,  as  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,   where    alio   studied    the  little  waifs' 
varied  poses  and  types.     She  made  her  <lSbut  at 
the  Dudley  Gallery,   and    was  immediately,  we 
are  told,  "  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  Christ- 
mas cards."     At  first 
she  made  desultory  es- 
says   in     illustrating, 
mostly   for  the   peri- 
odicals, and  then  for 
books,    as   in    "T!ie 
Child  of  the  Parson- 
age"(l874),  "Fancy 
Gift8"(I875),  "Sev- 
en Birthdays"(1878); 
but  in  1879 her  "Un- 
der the  Window  "  ap- 
peared,   with  its  col- 
'  ored illustration.  And 

from  then  on  (throngli 
her  ' '  Birthday  Book  " 
[1880],  "Mother 
Goose"  [  1  8  8  G  ], 
FRov  "HornRR  oooNE,"  "  Books    of    Games  " 


[1889],  etc.)  she  introduced  the  children  of  Eng- 
land and  America  to  a  Tnost  delectable  country, 
of  formal  gardens  or  English  hedgerows,  peopled 
with  a  race  of  the  daintiest,  "cutest,"  best- 
behaved,  yet  spriglitly  withal,  creatures  that  trav- 
elers in  picture  1>ook-land  had  ever  before  seen. 


Hers  is  the  land  of  simplicity.  The  girle 
wear  mob  caps  or  cottage  bonnets.  In'  the  sum- 
mer they  wear  Empire  muslin  gowna,  covered, 
perhaps,  with  a  pinafore ;  in  winter,  out-of- 
doors,  they  wear  long  pelisses  of  olive  green,  gen- 
erally trimmed  with  brown  beaver. 

The  boys  wear  ronnd  hats  and  short  jackets, 
and  trousers  that  end  just  above  the  ankles  and 
button  at  the  waist  over  the  jacket,  or  they  wear 
long  smocks  like  little  Yorkshire  men. 

But  if  the  garments  are  simple,  monotony  is 
prevented  by  the  various  patterns  that  embellish 
them.      Here  are  red  dots  and  blue  dots  ;    apple- 
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f^reen  checks  running  at  right  angles  and  diag- 
onally ;  here  are  Dresden  sprays  and  twigs  of 
tiilipe.  Mrs.  Jack  Spratt's  luncheon  gown  is 
marked  with  light'blue  swirls  and  pink  flowei-s, 
and  a  "Little  Maid''  wesrs  a  Dolly  Vai'den 
petticoat  luxuriously  patterned  witli  large  in- 
digo-blue fixtures. 

Miss  Greena way  is  the  court  limner  to  the  realm 
of  babyhood,  and  tho  coltiike  period  of  youth. 
She  depicts  adolescence  and  not  maturity  ;  and 
the  square-cut  yokes  of  her  gowns  display  only 
s  hint  of  the  collar-bones  and  the  V-shaped  in- 
dentation at  their  junction  with  the  sternum.  She 
eeema  to  abhor  wrinkles,  and  the  two  figures  in 


■Mymotli. 

>r  and  your  mother 

Wfulo 

vertl.ew«y: 

Siild  my . 

notlier  to  yuur  mother, 

are  elder  sisters  re[K)rting  the  interview,  not  the 
parents.  True,  though  tlie  necks  of  her  maidens 
are  scrawny,  bow  beautifully  they 
round  under  tlie  curves  of  a  coral 
necklace!  Madame  Lebrun, 
Gi-euze,  or  Girard  never  moiieled 
a  tliroat  with  prettier  roundness. 
And  the  color  of  these  necklaces! 
How  admirably  the  printing  sim- 
ulates the  coral  1  And  this  brings 
u»  to  a  point  to  be  made — that  is, 
that  much  of  the  success  of  these  delightful  books 
by  Miss  Greeuaway,  Crane,  and  Caldecott  was  due 
to  the  printer,  Eilinon<l  Kvnns,  wlio  was  the  ei;- 
graver  of  the  designs  as  weU. 

When  Miss  Ureenawav  began  her  career  as  an 
illuBtralor  of  children's  books  she  was  by  no 
means  a  pioneer.  Gn  the  contrary,  she  made 
her  '/e/iii(  when  colored  picture- books  were  in  the 
full  flood  of  popularity.  England  had  seen  more 
than  a  century  of  illustrated  children's  books. 
The  Horn  Book  and  the  fhap  Book  had  bloomed 
forth  into  the  more  dainty  itooks  illustrated  by 
Bewick;  and  <ieorge  Cniiksliank,  in  \WU,  had 
produced  his  inimitable  ilhisirations  to  Grimm's 
Household  titories,  William  Blake  his   "Songs 


o(  Innocence,"  and  as  early  as  1844  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Felix  Summerly," published 
a  series  called  "  Summerly's  Home  Treasury," 
which  was  illustrated  by  some  of  the  leading 
artists  of  the  time. 

I'lien  came  Richard  Doyle,  Charles  Eeane,  Wil- 
liam Mulready,  Harrison  Weir,  Arthur  Hughes, 
George    Du    Maurier,    Millais,    Holman    Hunt, 
Birkei    foster,    Fred    Walker,    and    a   host    of 
otiiei's,  who  all  contributed  some  pictures  to  the 
outpuiof  story-books,  wbich  had 
become  voluminous  since  Thack- 
eray,   Dickens,     Kingsley,    Mrs. 
Ewing,  andMrs.  Moleaworth  had 
lent  tiicir  pens    toward  the  ad- 
vancement   of  child    literature  ; 
and  the  climax  had  been  reached 
when    Walter   Crane   and    Ran- 
dolph Caldecott  gave  their  best 
energies    to  the  creation  of  col- 
ored   toy-hooks    of    an     artistic 
quality  never  before  approached. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  Kate  Greenaway 
invented  the  costumes  in  wbich  she  decked  her 
little  ones.  This  is  an  error.  The  costumes 
(barring  a  few  farmers'  smocks  and  Dolly  Var- 
dens)  are  almost  pure  (Frencli)  "Empire,"  They 
prevailed  at  t!ie  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
must  iiave  been  very  real  to  Maria  Edgeworlh's 
"  Rosamond  ;  "  and  it  probably  was  just  such  a 
coal-scuttle  bonnet  as  Miss  Greenaway  puts  on 
her  "Three  Old  Ladies  with  Three  Old  Cats" 
that  occasioned  Rosamond's  antipathy  toward  the 
' '  old  friend  of  her  mother's, "  as  witness  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  from  this  1820  classic  :  "  Mother, 
1  am  laugliing  at  tlie  very  odd,  silly  reason  1  was 
going  to  give  you  for  disliking  that  lady — only 
because  slie  lias  an  ugly,  crooked  sort  of  pincU  in 
tlie  front  of  her  black  bonnet." 
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IllTutrstlon  drawn  b;  Kate  Greenawar  aa  a  Bnbstitnte 
lor  B  mlsBliiK  plale  in  a  reprint  of  a  HBventeenth-eeiitury 
edition  ol  "  Dame  Wiggins  ol  Loe."  made  nl  tlie  request  of 
Jobu  Raskin,  nlio  was  a  great  admirer  ol  JIlss  Oreenaway's 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  pareDts  seized  upon  the 
GreoDaway  costumes  with  avidity  was  that  their 
simplicity  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  com- 
plicated costumes  of  the  period.  The  pantalets 
and  the  hoop  skirts,  it  is  true,  bad  disappeared, 
but  tbe  abundance  of  material  wliich  the  latter 
required  was  still  considered  necessary  in  cover- 
ing the  figures  of  children  and  young  girls.  The 
Jersey  had  made  its  appear'ance,  and  the  over- 
skirl  had  become  a  cumbersome  and  mysterious 
looping  that  hung  like  an  ill-draped  flag  over  a. 
much  beflounced  underskirt,  Tlie  hair,  done  up 
in  a  net,  was  surmounted  by  a  little  round  bat 
that  looked  like  an  inverted  saucer.  No  wonder 
the  more  hygienic  Greenaway  slip,  which  trans- 
ferred tiie  support  from  tbe  bips  to  the  shoulders, 
■was  welcomed  by  thoughtful  mothers. 

This  influence  of  Miss  Greenaway  upon  dress, 
and  in  a  small  measure  upon  house-fiirnisiiing, 
is  likely  to  be  overestimated  by  her  admirera. 
Her  art  was  in  itself  a  product  of  an  influence 
wbich  permeated  Victorian  architecture  and  lit- 
erature as  well.  Tbe  writings  of  Ruskin,  ti)e 
buildings  of  Norman  Sliaw,  above  all  of  ibe  fur- 
niture and  fabrics  of  William  Morris  (and  later, 


of  Libeity),  were  more  or  less  directly  or  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  tlie  ' '  restbetic  "  craze  of  a 
decade  ago,  which  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  bur- 
lesqued in  tbeir  very  popular  operas, 

We  are  often  asked,  Can  women  succeed  in 
art  ?  And  it  seems  as  though  the  remarkable 
success  in  Europe  of  Miss  Greenaway,  of  Lady 
Butler,  and  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  in  our  country 
of  Mary  Cassatt,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  Kosina  Emmett  Sherwood,  and  Mrs,  Bessie 
Potter  Voniiob,  should  be  a  conclusive  answer. 


Miss  Greenaway  lived  a  greater  part  of  her 
life  at  Hampstead  N.  "W.,  London.  She  died 
November  8.  Some  of  her  books  not  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  are  "Pied  Pii>er  of  Hamelin," 
"  Marigold  Garden,"  "The  Language  of  Flow- 
ers," "  Little  Ann,"  "  Mavor's  Spelling  Book," 
"  Kate  Greenaway's  Alphabets,  "and  "  A — Apple 
Pie." 
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BY  ALFRED  STEAD. 


TO  cross  Asia  and  Europe 
by  rail,  from  the  East 
to  the  West  in  railway  trains, 
IB  only  now  beginning  to  be 
possible,  and  that  to  a  priv- 
ileged few.      It  is  true  tliat 
many    travelers    liave    made 
the   journey   across    Siberia 
by  train,  and  down  the  Sliil- 
kaand  Amur  rivers  by  boat, 
and    80  on    to    Vladivostok. 
But  from  here  one  has  still  a 
long  journey  by  sea  to  reach 
any  of  the  points  of  political 
interest  in  the  far  East.    And 
the  time  is  nearly  come  when 
that   amphibious    route    will 
be    recognized   as   obsolete, 
and   will  be   used   only   for 
local  traffic.     The    true  and 
direct    connection     between      '^'"" '"  bivbr-bbd, 
the  East  and  the  West  is  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,    running  north  from 
Dalny  and  Port  Arthur,  and  joining  the  Siberian 
Railway  at  Kaidolovo,  fifty  miles  east  of  Chita. 
This  railway  forms    the   last  link    in  the  great 
Russian  North  Asiatic  railway  system,  and  draws 
the  East  wonderfully  nearer  the  West.  Although 
the  Chinese  Eastern  or  Manchurian  Railway  is 
not  yet  open  to  public  traffic,  it  is  possible  to 
make  almost  the  whole  journey  by  rail.     Man- 
churia itself  is  at  pi-esent  under  military  occupa- 
tion, and  thus  this  possibility  is  ot  small  use  to 
anybody  not  furnished  with  official  permission 
from    the    Russian    minister   of   war.      Thus   it 
comes  that  my  wife  and  I  are  practically  the  first 
and   only   foreign    (non-Russian)    travelei's  who 
have  made  a  continuous  railway  journey  across 
Asia  and  Europe. 

Having  spent  several  months  in  Japan,  we  de- 
termined to  return  via  Manchuria  and  Siberia  to 
Eui-ope  and  London,  and  set  out  for  Port  Arthur 
in  the  end  of  July.  We  visited  Korea  en  roiite, 
stopping  at  Seoul  among  other  places,  where  we 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
crown  prince  ;  crossed  from  Chemulpo  to  Chefu 
on  board  the  imperial  Japanese  fleet,  and  reached 
Port  Arthur  early  in  August.  There  we  re- 
mained for  some  days,  until  our  {jermissions  were 
in  order  and  our  special  train  arranged  for,  and 
then  set  out,  on  August  18,  for  the  north.  Port 
Arthur  is  at   present  the  beginning  or  ending 


of  the  line,  but  Dalny,  the  new  free  port  being 
constructed  some  twenty  miles  away  on  Dalien- 
wan  Bay,  will  be  the  real  terminus  by  the  end  of 
1902,  when  both  the  railway  and  the  town  will 
be  open  to  commerce.  Port  Arthur  is  essentially 
only  a  fortress  and  naval  t)ase,  and  there  is  no 
room  to  make  it  anything  else.  Dalny,  on  the 
other  side,  is  being  created  with  a  literal  hand, 
and  promises  fair  to  be  very  soon  a  prospei'oiia 
town.  That  it  shall  be  a  woll-equipped  town 
and  harbor  is  M,  de  Witte's  aim,  and  this  l)efore 
it  is  opened  to  its  inhabitants.  Everything  is 
being  arranged  for  that  could  be  considered 
iikety  to  induce  merchants  of  all  nations  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  town.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  from  Port  Arthur  the  journey  to 
Peking  can  be  made  by  rail,  mwlified  by  one  or 
two  i-iver  crossings.  This  journey  is  made  to 
Newcliwang,  or  Inkou,  as  the  Russian  settlement 
is  called,  thence  by  boat  across  the  Liao  River,  and 
on  by  rail  to  Shannaikwau,  Tongku,  and  Peking. 
At  the  time  we  were  there  several  rivers  had 
still  to  be  crossed  by  boat,  biit  with  these  excep- 
tions the  railway  from  Peking  to  St.  Petei&burg 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

There  seems  much  misapprehension  as  to  the 
route  followed  by  the  Mancliurian  Railway,  and 
many  otherwise  well-informed  persons  have  in- 
sisted that  we  must  have  made  at  least  part  of 
our  journey  along  the  Amur  River.     Asamatter 
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of  fact,  the  railway  does  not  toucli  tbe  Amur  at 
all ;  it  crosses  tributaries  of  ihal  river,  Buch  as 
the  Sungari,  but  beyond  this  it  is    far   to  the 
southward    of   Die  river.      Running  nearly   due 
north  past  Newcliwang,  reached  by  a  branch  line, 
avoiding  Mukden  by  a  curve  of  eighteen  miles' 
radius,  the  line  reaches  Harbin,  on  the  Sungari 
River,  in  a  little  over  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
versts.  •  Harbin  has  been  the  center  of  tbe  con- 
Blruction  of  the  Manchurian  railway  system,  al- 
though work  has  also  been  actively  pushed  for- 
ward from  Port  Arthur,  from  Nikolsk,  and  from 
the   Siberian   frontier  at   Nagadan.     Here  has 
sprung  up  an  engineers'  town  where  formerly 
was  only  a  Chinese  distillery, 
and  to  this  place  vast  stores 
of  railway   material  have 
come    via    Vlatiivoatok,    the 
Ussiiri    Railway,   and  the 
Sungari  River.      From  Har- 
liin,  also,  tiiere  runs  a  branch 
line  of   some   four  hundred 
and   fifty  versts    to   Nikolsk 
and  Vladivostok  ;    but   this 
wilt  always    remain    only    a 
bianch  line,    the    main    line 
being   that    to    Dalny.       At 
Harbin  is  situated  tbe  cen- 
tral bureau  of    the  railway, 
and  here  hves  M.  Yugovitch, 
the  chief  engineer.       It  was 
at  his  bouse  that  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  friend, 
and  one  who  was  making  the 
same  journey    aa    ourselves, 
only  from  west  to  east.    This  bckkr  in  cbkthai 


was  M.  Lessar,  the  newly  appointed 
Russian  minister  at  Peking.  We 
were  able  to  compare  notes  with  him 
as  to  the  journey.  He  had  made  the 
trip  from  St.  Peteraburg  to  Harbin 
in  nineteen  and  a  half  days,  with 
everything  arranged  to  insure  a 
quick  journey.  From  Harbin  to 
Port  Arthur  he  made  in  four  days, 
a  total  of  twenty  -  thi-ee  and  a  half 
days.  M.  Lessar  told  lis  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  come  over  the 
same  route  from  Peking  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  two  years'  time  and  do  the 
journey  in  fourteen  days.  The  im- 
portance of  such  a  possibility  will 
strike  all  those  who  know  anything 
about  the  £^st.  It  means  that  with 
a  furlough  of  three  months  one  can 
tocTH  ARB  -  spend  two  months  at  home  and  only 
one  on  the  journey  there  and  back. 
At  present,  a  three  montlis'  furlough 
is  useless  to  anybody  stationed  at  Peking  ;  all  the 
time  would  be  exhausted  in  travel,  if  he  should 
try  to  go  home.  It  has  effected  a  noteworthy 
shrinkage  of  the  globe,  this  Russian  railway  I 

Our  journey  from  Port  Arthur  to  Harbin  took 
ua  some  fourteen  days,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  floods  had  washed  many  of  the  temporary 
wooden  bridges  away.  Tliat  this  was  only  a 
momentary  damage  may  be  gathered  from  tbe 
fact  that  M.  Lessar  made  the  same  journey,  only 
a  week  later,  in  four  days  instead  of  fourteen. 
As  far  north  aa  Harbin  the  country  was  very 
well  populated  with  Chinese  immigrants — from 
Shangtung  principally — and  had  a  rich  and  peace- 
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ful  air.  The  inhabitants  seemed  very  contented, 
and  there  were  practicully  no  signs  of  the  troubles 
of  last  year.  Here  and  there  the  broken  mud 
walls  of  a  ruined  village,  perhaps,  and  in  the 
railway  works  at  Inkoii  some  broken-up  rolling 
stock, — these  were  all  that  showed  that  there  had 
ever  been  anythiiifj;  but  peace  in  the  land. 

After  Harbin  the  line  turns  to  the  northwest 
and  passes  throu(!:h  a  corner  of  Mongolia.  Here 
there  are  steppes  and  few  inhabitants.  A  t  Tsit- 
sikar  the  line  crosses  the  Nonne  and  soon  after 
approaches  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Hijigaan 
Mountains.  The  scenery  then  becomes  very 
beautiful,  rivers  and  mountains  blending  together 
Co  form  a  delightful  contrast  lo  the  monotony  of 
the  rich  and  rolling  plains  of  central  Manchuria 
and  the  bareness  of  southern  Manchuria  traversed 
by  tiie  line. 

Through  the  Htngaan  Mountains  themselves 
there  is  to  be  a  tunnel  some  two  miles  long,  but 
it  will  be  some  time  before  this  is  complete.  The 
traffic,  however,  is  not  obstructed  by  this  delay, 
as  it  crosses  the  range  by  means  of  a  zigzag 
track  over  which  the  trains  run  now  regularly. 
We  had  to  drive  some  seventy  miles  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Hingaan  to  near  Hilar,  the  rails  not 
vet  having  been  laid  for  this  distance.  The  em- 
bankments are  nearly  ready,  however,  and  by 
this  time  the  line  ought  to  be  cojupletely  joined. 
From  Hilar  to  the  frontier  and  thence  lo  the 
main  Siberiaii  Railway  at  Kaidolovo  everything 
went  smootltlv.      At  Kaidolovo  we  bade  farewell 


to  the  special  car  in  which  we  had  come  from 
Hilar  and  secured  a  first-class  coupe  on  the  post 
train  to  Mysovayia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Baikal.  This  journey  was  quite  comfortable  and 
commonplace,  except  that  there  was  no  dining-car, 
and  we  had  to  rely  on  station  refreshment -rooms 
or  cook  our  own  meals  in  our  compartment. 
Lake  Baikal  we  crossed  in  the  steamship  .4  »^ara — 
not  the  great  ice-breaker.  Tho  scenery  of  the 
lake  shore  was  mostly  hidden  by  white  mist,  but 
the  glimpses  we  had  of  it  were  very  beautiful. 
The  water  journey  took  four  hours,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  <]uiie  calm.  At  Baikal 
we  had  a  long  wait  of  some  seven  houi-s  before 
the  train  arrived  to  take  us  lo  Irkutsk.  The 
scenery  along  the  river  Angara  is  very  lovely, 
moie  so  than  any  other  part  of  the  Siberian 
railway  journey. 

Irkutsk  we  saw  by  electric  light,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  render  the  uneven  roads  any  softer, 
and  we  left  the  same  evening  on  the  express  to 
Moscow.  This  train  was  not  crowded,  and  con- 
sisted of  one  Qi'st-class,  two  second-class,  and 
dining  and  kitchen  cars.  Everything  was  very 
comfortable,  though  not  well  kept  up,  and  al- 
though the  Siberian  scenery  is  very  monotonous, 
the  eight  days  to  Moscow  passed  very  agreeably. 
From  Moscow  we  proceeded  directly  to  St,  Pe- 
tersburg,  where  we  arrived  exactly  eighteen  and 
a  half  days  after  our  departure  from  Harbin. 
We  did  the  journey  in  one  day  less  than  M, 
Lessar,  which  was  not  bad. 
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I  muBt,  however,  confess  that  everytliing  wm 
done  for  our  comfort,  and  tliat  all  tlie  engineers 
and  officers  along  our  Mancliurian  line  of  jouroey 
were  most  kind.  Only  twice  were  officers  un- 
civil, and  on  one  of  the  occasions  tliis  arose  from 
drunkenness.  It  was  worth  living  for  weeks  on 
tinned  goods  and  stray  chickens  to  encounter  so 
much  kindness  and  to  make  bo  many  pleasant 
acquaintances.  Tlie  journey  through  Manclmria 
was  hard,  since  it  was  often  necessary  to  forsake 
special  cars  for  liand-wagons,  dresines,  flat  cai's, 
-  and  other  less  comfortable  means  of  progress, 
but  it  was  intensely  interesting.  From  tlie  time 
that  we  n-ached  the  Siberian  Railway  there  y.ere 
no  hardships,  except,  perhaps,  those  which  arose 
from  an  inability  to  speak  Kiissian. 

The  whole  journey  was  one  triumphant  dem- 
onstration of  Russia's  system  of  peaceful  con- 
quest and  its  advantages.  Tt  also  gives  a  deep 
insight  into  the  vastness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Russian  empire.  From  Tort  Arthur  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg we  traveled  nearly  six  thousand  miles, 
all  along  Russian  hnes,  and  all  through  territory 
which  actually,  if  not  politically,  is  Russian  land. 
And  then  we  had  the  journey  from  St.  Petei's- 
burg  to  the  Russo-German  frontier  before  we 
finished  the  traversing  of  the  vast  domains  of 
the  Czar.     And   the  whole   length  of  the  line 


there  was  peace — armed  peace  in  many  piaces,  to 
.  be  sure,  but  peace.  The  Russians  may  not  bo 
able  to  colonize,  but  they  have  brought  conquest 
to  the  level  of  a  tine  art,  and  a  [leaceful  art,  too. 

The  general  expectation  is  that  the  railway 
will  be  ready  for  regular  traffic  by  the  end  of 
1902.  Then  the  many  steamship  companies  to 
the  East  will  have  to  face  the  competition  of  a 
route  which  is  cheaper  and  quicker.  For  China 
and  Japan  tliey  sliould  lose  most  of  their  passen- 
ger traffic,  while  to  Austi-alia  the  fight  should  be 
very  equal.  As  to  the  future  of  Manchuria,  and 
whether  the  Russians  will  annex  or  evacuate  the 
country,  I  can  only  say  tliat  wlioever  has  the 
railway  has  Manchuria,  and  that  the  24,000  men 
of  the  railway  guard  are  to  be  replaced  next 
year  by  men  of  the  regular  army,  to  save  expense. 
The  military  occupation  may  cease  and  Mancliuria 
be  evacuated,  hut  Manchuria  will  still  be  to  Russia 
■what  Egypt  is  to  Great  Britain,  and  their  relation 
may  perhaps  go  furtiier  even  than  that. 

But  it  is  not  for  me  in  this  article  to  deal  with 
the  political  side  of  the  new  railway  route.  The 
time  will  soon  arrive  wlien  the  railway  will  be 
open  to  the  world,  and  Russia  will  have  accom- 
plished her  task  of  reducing  the  world's  size  by 
one -fourth,  and  the  world  may  then  judge  for 
itself- 
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WHILE  Rnssia  is  accoiiiplisliiiig  gigantic 
feats  of  rail  load -building  in  northern 
Asia,  including  not  only  the  great  trans-Siberian 
line,  but  also  the  line  across  Manchuria  to  Peking 
and  the  Yellow  Sea,  as  described  in  the  precediNg 
article,  there  are  railway  projectB  in  western 
Asia  almost  equally  interesting,  though  far  less 
advanced.  Russia  has  been  comparatively  free, 
in  ber  railroad-building,  from  internationd  com- 
plicationa,  because  she  was  working  in  the  main 
upon  her  own  soil,  was  doing  the  work  as  a  gov- 
ernment enterprise,  and  had  a  clear  justiflcation, 
from  the  commercial  aa  well  aa  from  the  military 
and  imperial  point  of  view.  When  it  came  to 
the  great  branch  line  across  Chinese  territory  to 
the  Yellow  Sea,  there  was  only  one  power  to  deal 
with,  and  Russian  diplomacy  at  Peking  was  equal 
to  the  task  of  obtaining  tbe  necessary  francliises. 

In  India,  in  like  manner,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  had  ample  reasons,  commercial  and 
political,  for  ci-eating  ttie  important  system  of 
lines  that  now  exists,  and  that  is  to  be  further 
extended  northwestward  toward  Afghanistan, 
northeastward  into  the  Yangtse-Kiang  Valley, 
and  ultimately  westward  across  Arabia  and 
Persia  to  join  the  Egyptian  lines,  also  under 
Britiah  control.  The  Russian  line  across  Central 
Asia  beyond  the  Caspian  was  constructed  in  con- 
nection with  the  gradual  extension  of  permanent 
Russian  dominion  in  Turkestan. 

The  most  interesting  field  that  remains  for  rail- 
way exploitation  is  that  part  of  Asia  which  lies 
south  of  tbe  Riack  and  Caspian  seas  and  east  of 


the  Red  Sea,  into  the  very  heart  of  which  the 
Persian  Qn!f  juts  up  from  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  At  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  those  great  parallel  streams  tbe 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  empty  their  united 
waters,  modern  conditions  have  made  it  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  an  important  seaport  and 
railway  rendezvous. 

Thus,  nearly  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
have  been  intensely  interested  of  late  in  what  is 
called  the  Koweit  question .  That  question  grows 
out  of  the  dispute  as  to  whom  sovereignty  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  really  belongs.    Accord- 
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ing  to  all  standard  atlases,  the  shore  line  in 
question  belongs  to  the  Turkish  empire.  Eng 
land,  however,  now  puts  in  claims  on  the  strength 
of  an  alleged  protectorate  over  local  Arab  tribes 
inhabiting  the  neighborhood.  Practioally,  those 
tribes  have  exercised  control  without  much  ref- 
erence to  Turkey  ;  but  technically  they  are  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  The  only  proper 
solution  is  for  Turkey  and  Persia  alike  to  refuse 
exclusive  port  and  terminal  privileges,  but  to  wel- 
come railway-builders  from  all  directions  and 
steamships  under  every  flag. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  concrete  phase  of  the 
railway  programme  is  not  the  English  line  from 
Egypt,  which  exists  only  on  paper,  nor  yet  the 
Russian  line  from  the  trans-Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian,  but  the  line  that  is  actually  under  con- 
struction, chiefly  by  German  capitalists  and  en- 
gineers, with  the  diplomatic  and  political  back- 
ing of  the  German  Government.  This  line  is 
projected  through  a  country  of  such  overshadow- 
ing historical  interest  that  the  veiy  suggestion  of 
it  stimulates  the  imagination  and  makes  one  long 
to  travel  over  the  route. 

Our  accompanying  map  shows  the  course  of 
the  main  line,  although  it  does  npt  indicate  the 
series  of  branch  lines  for  which  the  German 
company,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  has  been 


urgently  demanding  concessions  from  ttie  gov- 
ernment at  Constantinople.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  being  allowed  to  build  railroads  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  for  this  privilege  the  Turkish  Govem- 
mient  was  ready  to  accord  to  responsible  capital- 
ists, on  account  of  the  economic  and  military  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  Turkey  from  the 
creation  of  transportation  lines.  Thus,  it  has 
been  said  that  if  these  projected  railways  had 
been  built  Turkey  would  have  been  able  to  mobi- 
lize large  bodies  of  additional  troops  at  the  time 
of  her  last  war  with  Russia,  with  the  chance  of 
a  different  result.  Moreover,  railway  lines  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  would  be  followed  by  an  immedi- 
ate development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country,  to  the  obvious  benefit  of  the  Turk- 
ish exchequer.  All  this  is  well  understood  at 
Constantinople.  The  promoters  of  the  German 
line,  however,  are  eager  to  get  all  the  advantages 
that  can  possibly  be  wrung  from  the  Turkish 
Government. 

This  so-called  "German  Anatolia  Railwav 
Company"  obtained  its  original  concession  in 
January,  1900.  The  agreement  was  drawn  up 
by  Zinhi  Pasha,  minister  of  commerce  and  public 
works,  on  behalf  of  Turkey,  and  the  distin- 
guished German  banker,  Dr.  von  Siemens,  who 
was  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
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Anatolia  Railway  Company.  By  this  agreement 
the  company  undertakes  to  build  within  eiglit 
yesre  and  to  operate  a  standard -gauge  road  from 
KoTiieli  to  Busra  by  way  of  Bagdad.  The  com- 
pany, meanwhile,  was  in  possession  of  the  exist- 
ing line  from  Haider- Pasha  (which  lies  across  the 
Bosporus  below  Constantinople)  to  Angora  and 
Konieh.  It  was  fuitber  agreed  that  after  the 
necessary  surveys  had  been  made,  and  the  com- 
pany and  tne  Turkish  Government  had  agreed 
upon  the  route  and  various  otiier  matters,  the 
question  of  guarantees  would  be  taken  up.  The 
surveys  have  been  piished  with  energy,  and  it  is 
this  final  question  of  guarantees  that  has  now 
been  under  discussion. 

Whatever  the  precise  details,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  main  demands  of  the  German 
company  will  be  granted.  These  have  to  do 
with  the  right  to  build  the  eighty-mile  extension 
of  the  road  from  Busra  to  deep  water  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  Koweit ;  the  absolute  right  to 
build  five  branches,  and  an  optional  right  to 
build  seven  others,  with  further  port  privileges 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  coast ;  and,  finally,  with  the 
right  to  work  mines  within  a  certain  distance 
from  the  railway  lines.  Turkey  is  further  asked 
to  help  the  enterprise  by  guaranteeing  interest  on 
a  l>ond  issue.  The  main  line  (in  addition  to  the 
several  Imndred  miles  of  road  now  in  operation), 
to  bo  built  from  Konieh  to  Koweit,  will  be 
something  over  fourteen  hnni.lred  miles  in  extent. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  scheme  has  been 
worked  out  with  characteristic  thoroughness  by 
excellent  engineera  and  men  prominent  in  Ger- 

of  the  German  empire.     These  Germans  have 


studied  thoroughly  the  commercial  bearings  of 
their  undertaking,  and  they  count  upon  the  crea- 
tion, in  the  heart  of  European  Turkey,  of  very 
productive  new  areas  of  cereals  and  cotton,  and 
also  of  a  large  export  crop  of  wool,  together  with 
an  almost  incalculable  wealth  of  petroleum  and 
other  products  of  an  agricultural  and  mineral 
character.  It  is  estimated  that  the  main  line 
will  cost  not  far  from  |120,000,000. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVANT  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

THE    FKTJITFUL  CAREER    OF  THE    LATE    GOVERNOR  JOHN  8. 

PILLSBURY,  OF  MINNESOTA. 

BY  HORACE  B.  HUDSON. 


<It  BtsndB  npon  the  o«mpus  oC  the  University  ot  Minnesota, 
oppoait*  the  admlntHtrBtlon  balldinK'  It  U  of  bronie.  the 
work  of  Daniel  Uhester  E'reuch.) 

ONE  September  afternoon  in  1 900  there  was 
a  large  gathering  of  people  upon  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  occa^ 
sion  was  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  John  S. 
Pillsbury,  presented  by  the  alumni  and  students 
in  honor  of  a  man  who  had  not  only  achieved 
more  for  the  institution  than  any  score  of  other 
men,  but  who  by  his  life  and  public  services  had 
been  a  conspicuous  and  forceful  example  of  the 
possibilities  of  American  citizenship.  In  his  ad- 
dress of  presentation,  the  president  of  the  alumni 
association  used  these  words  : 


liave  erected  it  now  to  impress  npon  him  how  deeply  we 
appreciate  whnt  he  hns  done  for  us.  We  desire  that  he 
should  know  during  his  lifetime  how  much  we  esteem 
and  honor  him,  not  wufting  to  atiy  ic  over  his  sahee, 

A  testimonial  to  Mr.  Pillsbury  "during  his 
lifetime"  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  he  was 
essentially  a  man  of  the  present,  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  doing  things  at  the  time,  a  man  who  spent 
himself,  his  time,  his  energies,  his  skill,  his  means, 
from  day  to  day  "during  his  lifetime."  He  fell 
deeply  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  and  knew 
that  they  could  not  be  adequately  met  by  post- 
mortem distributions  of  wealth.  He  saw,  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  most  men,  that  g&od 
citizensliip  consists  in  more  than  personal  probitv 
and  the  right  ballot  on  election  day.  Persoilal 
service  ia  required  ;  and  such  service  he  gave, 
beginning  with  modest  labors  and  gradually  ex- 
tending his  sphere  of  usefulness  as  his  ideas  de- 
veloped and  as  his  means  increased.  It  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate  that  he  spent  more  than 
one-third  of  his  life,  after  removing  to  Minne- 
sota, in  the  service  of  the  public.  And  this  does 
not  mean  that  he  was  politically  ambitious  and 
sought  office.  Official  preferment  came  to  him 
without  solicitation  or  seeking,  was  for  the  most 
part  entirely  without  compensation,  and  in  all 
cases  was  accepted  at  a  personal  financial  loss. 
So  it  was,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  his  for- 
tune was  found,  upon  his  death,  to  be  less  than 
one-third  the  lowest  estimates  placed  upon  its 
value  by  the  public.  Although  a  shrewd  man 
of  business,  Mr.  Pillsbury  had  spent  too  much 
time  in  unrequited  public  service,  and  liad  used 
his  means  too  freely  for  the  public  needs,  to  be- 
come the  multimillionaire  that  he  was  commonly 
believed  to  be. 

And  so  characteristic  of  the  man  was  it  to  do 
and  give  when  the  opportunity  or  emergency 
arose,  that  it  was  scarcely  surprising  to  find  that 
he  died  without  making  any  bequests.  In  speak- 
ing to  me  a  few  months  ago  of  his  last  project 
for  the  public  wo*l,  he  said,  quaintly  : 

' '  1  want  to  do  these  things  while  I  am  living." 

Wei-e  many  pages  to  be  written  of  the  lite  (Sid 
work  of  Mr.  Pillsbury,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  keynote  of  his  character  had  been  struck  "in 
what  has   been  said.      Unwritten,  and  perhaps 
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(From  an  old  sketcn.) 


UDthought,  bis  impulBe  always  was  :  '  <  Act ;  act 
now  ;  act  effectively  ;  act  for  tlie  greatest  good. " 
He  belongtd  to  the  type  of  man  who  "does 
things," 

Wliile  Mr.  Pillsbury'B  environment  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  active  life  was  especiftlly  suited 
to  such  a  character  as  his,  there  was  nothing  dra- 
matic either  in  his  origin,  growth,  or  achieve- 
ment. When  he  catne  to  Minnesota,  in  1855,  he 
came,  as  did  thousands  of  others,  with  the  belief 
that  the  great  Northwest  offered  promise  of  for- 
tune to  young  men  of  pluck  and  energy  but  with 
little  means.  His  training  had  been  tliat  of  so 
many  other  snccessful  Westerners — a  moderate 
amount  of  schooling  and  an  early  begin^iing  of 
the  battle  of  self-support  in  a  New  England  vil- 
lage. Hia  ancestors  were  New  Hampshire  pio- 
neers of  Puritan  stock  and  noted  for  "personal 
integrity  and  force  ot  character."  At  the  time 
when  the  boy  of  to-day  usually  enters  the  high 
school,  John  S.  Pillsbury,  following  the  custom 
of  the  region,  commenced  to  learn  a  trade.  But 
his  taste  for  mercantile  business  brought  him 
soon  into  the  employ  of  an  older  brother  in  a 
country  store,  and  later  into  a  partnership  with 
Walter  Warner.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that 
there  was  a  similarity  of  character  between  these 
two  young  pai-tnere,  for  one  subsequently  became 
governor  of  his  native  commonwealth  and  the 
other  served  with  like  honor  in  his  adopted  State 
of  Minnesota. 

When  the  young  man  of  twenty-seven  estab- 
lished himself  at  the  village  of  St.  Anthony, 
Minn.,  in  the  year  1855,  he  is  described  as  a 
man  of  modest  demeanor,  slow  of  speech — per- 
haps, in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbors,  a  very 
commonplace  sort  of  man.  Upon  reaching  his 
new    home,   Mr.    Pillsbury  opened   a   hardware 


store.  It  is  a  notable  and  interesting  fact  that 
this  hardware  business,  established  by  Mr.  PilU- 
bury,  is  the  only  pioneer  business  establishment 
of  Minneapolis  which  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  He  long  since  severed  his  connection  with 
the  concern,  but  it  has  continued  with  unbroken 
success,  and  is  now  the  largest  wholesale  hard- 
ware business  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  a  business  man  in 
Minnesota  in  1 855  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
the  merchant  of  to-day.  Governor  Pillsbury 
described  the  situation  briefly  in  these  words : 

In  1865,  when  t  first  reached  the  Folia  ot  St.  Anthony, 
where  now  stands  the  commanding  cit;  ol  Minnespolla, 
I  arrived  in  a  stage-coach.  The  railroads  were  tfa«n 
only  completed  to  Bock  Island,.  111.,  some  seven  hun- 
dred milee  distant.  Th«  diatance  tram  Kock  Island  to 
St.  Paul  was  made  by  steamboat,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  trip  was  made  In  a  Concord  stage-coach.  There 
were  then  less  than  a  thousand  people  around  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony, 

This  was  but  a  part  of  the  story.  Minnesota, 
then  but  a  territory,  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness  west  of  the  villages  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Minneapolis.  The  market  for  a  business 
man's  wares  must  be  found  among  the  ''lees 
than  a  thousand  people  "  and  the  scattered  set- 
tlements fringe<i  along  the  Mississippi  and  Min- 
nesota rivers  for  a  scant  hundred  miles.  Of 
means  of  transportation  tliere  were  none  except 
an  occasional  steamboat,  the  bateaux  of  the  half- 
breed  traders,  and  the  "Red  Eiver  carts," 
which  toiling  oxen  dragged  slowly  across  the 
prairies  to  the  military  stations  on  the  Bed 
River  of  the  North.-  Everywhere  the  settlera 
were  menaced  by  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
Indians.  Tlie  country  did  not  yield  the  common 
products  of  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  for  its 
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own  consumption.  Tlie  foundations  of  the 
great  manufactures  of  floor  and  lumber  at  St. 
Anthony  Falls  were  scarcely  laid. 

It  is  significant  that  from  the  Srst  Mr.  Pills' 
bury  was  successful.  It  is  said  of  him  that  in 
these  early  days  be  held  his  trade  because  he 
never  misrepresented  the  quality  or  value  of  his 
goods,  and  because  he  was  uniformly  courteous 
to  people  of  every  class  and  condition,  and  very 
early  manifested  those  warm  sympatliiea  which 
so  enriched  his  later  years. 

Almost  at  the  outeet  be  experienced  a  catas- 
trophe which  would  have  broken  most  men. 
Scarcely  two  years  after  commencing  business  at 
St.  Anthony,  and  in  the  midst  of  tlie  financial 
panic  of  1857,  he  lost  about  tliirty-eighttriousand 
dollars  by  fii-e.  This  not  only  wiped  out  all  his 
accumulations,  but  left  him  under  a  heavy  in- 
debtedness. In  the  critical  financial  condition  of 
the  country,  it  would  liave  seemed  impossible  to 
avoid  hopeless  bankruptcy  ;  but  Mr.  Pillslmry  had 
already  so  well  established  his  credit  that  he  was 
enabled  to  secure  an  extension  from  his  creditors 
and  at  once  to  resume  business.  For  five  years 
Mr.  Pillsbury  had  not  a  single  new  suit  of  clothes 
— but  in  five  years  every  debt  was  paid.  Tb» 
payment  of  this  debt  developed  an  incident  which 
Governor  Pillsbury  could  occasionally  be  induced 
to  relate. 


When  the  first  note  became  due  he  wu  able 
to  pay  but  $25  on  au  account  of  |l,200 — but  125 
he  paid,  with  a  promise  of  more.  His  Eastern 
creditor  accepted  the  money,  and  before  the  sec- 
ond was  due  the  first  note  was  paid  in  full.  One 
or  two  more  were  paid  in  the  same  way.  Then 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  to  his  surprise,  received  the  other 
notes  indorsed  to  "John  S.  Pillsbury,  for  collec- 
tion," with  the  request  that  he  send  the  money 
for  them  as  he  was  able.  At  a  time  when  West- 
ern credits  were  much  distrusted  by  Eastern 
merchants,  this  was  a  comphment  to  the  young 
hardware  dealer  of  which  he  was  justly  proud. 

The  rest  of  Governor  Pillsbury's  business  ca- 
reer was  one  of  notable  achievement.  But  suc- 
cessful as  it  was,  it  is  overshadowed,  in  an  es- 
timate of  his  life,  by  the  other  great  work  which 
he  took  up  even  before  he  had  established  him- 
self on  a  firm  commercial  footing.  Possibly  on 
account  of  hia  own  lack  of  early  educational 
privileges,  Mr.  Pillsbury  watched  with  keen  in- 
tereat  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
— an  tnititution  which  was  not  more  than  a  name 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  Territory.  En- 
dowed by  a  Congressional  land  grant,  the  uni- 
versity existed  on  paper  until  1856,  when  a 
building  was  commenced  on  a  beautiful  campus 
overlookingtheFallsofSt.  Anthony.  Ill-advised 
tliongh  well-meant  plans,  followed  by  the  finan- 
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cial  crash  of  18o7,  so  involved  tbe  instilution 
that  tlie  early  sixties  found  it  apparently  hope- 
lessly in  debt,  with  an  unfinished  building  and 
no  prospect  of  ever  esLablisliicg  a  faculty  or  of- 
fering education  to  the  youth  of  Minnesota.  It 
seemed  tliat  the  building  and  campus  would  bo 
loet  on  a  mortgage,  and  that  the  land  grant  would 
be  diverted  from  ita  purpose. 

Mr.  PilUbury's  interest  in  the  institution  was 
known,  and  in  the    autumn    of    1S63  a  friend 
walked  into  his  hardware  store  and  told  him  that 
Governor  Swift  desired  to  appoint  him  upon  the 
board  of  regents.     Scarcely  free  from  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Pillsbury 
at  firet  said  that  he  could  not  accept.     But  after 
a   forcible  statement  of  the 
situation  from  his  visitor,  he 
yielded    to    the    impulse    to 
help  which  was  characteris- 
tic of  hiB  life. 

"  I  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  told  him  I  would 
accept  tbe  appointment,"  is 
his  simple  reference  to  this 
— a  momentous  incident  in 
the  history  of  a  great  insti- 
tution. 

Without  going  into  what 
might  prove  a,  tedious  de- 
scription of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Univeraity  of 
Minnesota  at  the  time,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
tlie  campus  and  building 
and  the  land  grant  were  en- 
cumbered with  mortgage 
bonds  which,  with  other  in- 
debtedness, amounted  to 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  such 
a  time, — it  was  llie  middle  of  the  war  period. — 
the  situation  seemed  hopeless. 

.Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  regent.  Mr. 
Pillsbury  became  a  State  Senator,  and  through 
his  exertions  a  new  law  was  passed  placing  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  in  the  hands  of  three  re- 
gents, with  full  powers  to  adjust  its  obligations 
on  such  terms  as  they  might  deem  best,  and  as 
if  they  were  their  own.  Such  unlimited  authi 
ity  has  seldom  been  given  a  public  board.  But 
the  situation  was  critical,  and  called  for  tinusual 
measures.  Every  one  predicted  failure  —  even 
Governor  Pillsbury's  associates  on  the  board 
regents.  But  tliey  did  not  know  their  man. 
With  iron  will  and  a  persistency  which  knew 
defeat,  Mr.  Pillsbury  entered  on  a  campaign  ol 
adjustment  of  the  claims  against  the  university. 
He  sold  lands,  and  with  tlie  cash  compromised 
claims  at  such  ligui'es    as   might    he    nrranged. 


The  difficulties  of  such  a  task  at  such  a  time  can- 
not be  realized  in  these  days.  The  lands  offered 
were  inaccessible;  the  creditors  were  widely  scat- 
tered, and  of  many  minds  as  to  the  value  of  their 
securities.  The  vexations  and  disappoiHtments 
were  almost  unnumbered.  Mr.  Pillsbury  rode 
thousands  of  miles  through  a  new  country  hunt- 
ing up  lands  or  showing  them  to  creditors  or 
buyers.  He  traveled  to  the  East ;  he  wrote  let- 
ters innumerable.  He  brought  into  play  all  tbe 
resources  of  a  skillful  man  of  busmess. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking, in  four  years  he  was  able  to  report  that 
the  debt  of  the  university  had  been  cleared  away, 
leaving  intact  thirty-two  thousand  acres  out  of 


tbe  grant  of  forty-six  thousand,  and  with  the 
campus  and  building  free  of  incumbrance.  Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury  afterward  made  great  successes 
in  business,  and  proved  himself  a  clever  and 
adept  financier  ;  but,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, nothing  which  he  did  in  later  years 
equaled  this  financiering  of  the  affaire  of  tbe 
bankrupt  Univeraity  of  Minnesota.  And  it  is 
no  discredit  to  his  associates  to  attribute  the  suc- 
cess to  him  ;  it  was  well  known  at  the  time  that 
his  energy,  his  enthusiasm,  his  business  sagacity, 
were  the  moving  forces  of  the  work. 

Following  his  achievement  in  relieving  the 
university  of  its  financial  burden,  the  institution 
was  reorganized,  a  faculty  was  engaged,  and  the 
real  work  commenced.  Governor  Pillsbury,  of 
course,  remained  a  regent,  and  with  a  fatherly 
interest  watched  over  every  step  of  ita  progress 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  recount  all 
that  he  has  done  for  the  institution  would  require 
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a  Tolume.  Without  a  liberal  education  himself, 
he  had  a  very  keen  appreciatioa  of  tlie  needs  of 
an  inBtitution  of  higher  learning.  And  here  it 
should  be  said  that,  through  reading  and  associa- 
tion, Governor  Pillsbury  finally  became  a  man  of 
education  and  high  cultivation.  Largely  through 
his  sagacity,  the  university  has  been  much  fa- 
vored in  its  presidents  and  faculty.  EUtrly  in  its 
career,  the  question  of  coeducation  came  up.  Mr. 
Pillsbury  threw  his  influence  to  the  side  of  equal 
educational  advantages  to  young  men  and  young 
women.  No  one  now  thinks  of  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  this  decision. 

From  the  beginning.  Governor  Pillsbury  was 
the  financial  guide  of  the  institution.  As  has  been 
stated,  lie  became  a  State  Senator  about  the  time 
that  he  was  first  appointed  regent.  In  the  Legis- 
lature he  was  able  to  accomplish  much  in  influen- 
cing appropriations  for  the  struggling  college  (for 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  college  at  first),  and 
he  was  also  the  means  of  consolidating  the  land 
grant  made  directly  to  the  university  and  that 
for  the  aid  of  agricultural  education  and  experi- 
ment work.  Tliia  meant  milhons  to  the  institu- 
tion— but  potential  millons.  Meanwhile,  there 
was  often  a  scarcity  of  dollars  for  current  ex- 
penses and  other  needs.  But  by  this  time  Mr. 
Pillsbury  was  becoming  a  man  of  means  ;  and 
these  means  were  often  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
stitution he  so  much  loved.  A  few  incidents  will 
illustrate. 

It  was  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  re- 
organized university 
charter  that  an  experi- 
mental farm  should  be 
established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricul- 
tural department.  A 
piece  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  campus  was 
available,  but  there 
was  no  money  with 
which  to  buy.  Mr. 
Pillsbury  bought  the 
farm,  turned  it  over 
to  the  university,  and 
waited  for  his  pay. 
The  land  cost  $8,500. 
sold  for  about  $150,000. 
negotiated   tor  the  univi 

farm  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  work, 
and  sufficient  funds  were  left  over  to  commence 
the  equipment.  This  property  afterward  ad- 
vanced enormously  in  value.  In  like  way  he 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  private  owners  a 
piece  of  land  which  cut  off  the  campus  from  the 
main  street  frontage  adjoining.    In  the  selection 


It  was  subsequently 
With  the  proceeds  he 
ty  the  purchase  of  a 


of  lands  for  the  university  under  the  grant  from 
Congress,  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
value  of  pine  "stumpage"  was  of  large  pecuniary 
value  to  the  institution. 

But  these  were  all  loans — loans  of  time,  money, 
or  experience.  On  April  6,  1889,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Legislature  was  discussing 
with  the  university  regents  the  needs  of  the  in- 
stitution which  were  most  pressing.  A  rapidly 
increasing  roll  of  students  made  more  room  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  Legislature  could  see  its 
way  only  to  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  where 
$250,000  seemed  essential  to  a  continuation  of 
usefulness.  No  solution  of  the  problem  could  be 
found.  At  last  Governor  Pillsbury  modestly 
arose  and  said  that  he  had  long  had  the  intention 
of  doing  something  for  the  university,  and  that 
he  proposed  in  this  emergency  to  erect  a  science 
hall  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  and  present  it  to  the 
State.  Private  and  sectarian  institutions  have  re- 
ceived far  greater  gifts  than  this,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  act  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  purely 
State  educational  institutions. 

However,  munificent  as  was  the  gift  of  Pills- 
bury Hall,  it  sank  into  insignificance  beside  the 
gift  of  his  own  time  and  stmngth,  which  Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury  spent  so  freely  during  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  bis  service  as  regent.     A  very 
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conservative  estimate,  made  by  his  friends,  is 
that  he  devoted  fully  one-fourth  of  his  tirae  to 
the  affairs  of  i^he  institution.  Let  any  buslneBS 
man  consider  what  this  means.  Ten  years  of 
personal  work !     Have  any  of  the  millionaires 


who  have  generously  given  of  thfir  money  for 
the  public  good  done  as  mnch  as  this  7 

In  his  earlier  career,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  work  for  the  university,  was  in  almost 
constant  political  service.     Within  a  year  after 
reacliing  St.  Anthony,  he  began  what  proved  to 
be  a  six  years'  term  in  the  City  Council.      From 
local  service  he  went  to  the  State   Senate,    in 
which  body  he  sat  almost  continuously  for  thir- 
teen  years.      So  conspicuous  were  his  services 
and   his   Hlness  for  responsibility  by  this  time, 
that    in   1875    he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected    governor, 
without  any  effort  upon  his 
part  or  any  of  the  usual  ac- 
companiments  of    candidacy 
and    canvass.     This  was  the 
beginning  of  six  years  in  the 
gubernatorial    chair,    for    he 
was    accorded     three    terms 
(the  only  Governor  of  Min- 
nesota   thus    honored),    and 
might  have  had  a  fourth  had 
he  not  positively  refused    to 
serve  again. 

It  has  never  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota (and  possibly  of  any 
other  State)  to  be  obliged  to 
consider  and  handle  so  many 
diverse  questions  as  arose 
during  the  incumbency  of 
Governor  Pillsbury.  When 
he  assumeil  oSice  the  so- 
called  "  grasshopper  plague  " 
was  becoming  a  serious  mat-  puj^bckt  ' 

ter.     For  several  years  Rocky 


Mountain  locusts  bad  been  increasing  io  num- 
bers in  the  southwestei-n  part  of  the  State,  and 
all  attempts  at  their  extinction  bad  proved  futile. 
Counties  were  being  ruined,  and  the  scourge 
threatened  to  spread  over  the  whole  Northwest. 
It  was  cbaracterislic  of  Governor  Pillsbury  that 
he  went  peraonally  to  the  scene,  investigated  the 
extent  of  tlie  calamity  and  the  condition  of  the  suf- 
fering people,  and  from  his  own  means  furnished 
relief  in  many  cases.  Returning  to  ihe  State 
capital,  be  ha!d  facts  of  his  own,  which  he  laid 
before  the  Legislature  with  such  force  as  to 
secure  practical  legislation  looking  to  the  aid  of 
the  people  and  the  destruction  of  the  pesis.  The 
latter  proved,  however,  to  be  not  easily  accom- 
plished. It  was  necessary  to  provide  relief  for 
several  years,  and  Governor  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury 
for  weeks  personally  joined  in  the  work  of  re- 
ceiving and  sorting  contributions  and  packing 
them  for  the  sufferers, — again  that  idea  of  per- 
sonal work  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
Governor  Pillsbury's  prominent  traits. 

During  his  term  as  governor,  Mr.  Pillsbury 
recommended  and  secured  the  passage  of  some 
of  the  best  laws  on  the  statutes  of  Minnesota. 
Among  these  were  acts  providing  for  a  public 
examiner,  a  State  high-school  board,  and  for  es- 
tablishing biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
instead  of  annual  meetings.  He  bad  an  unusual 
number  of  appointments  to  make — in  jhe  Su- 
preme and  District  courls,  and  to  other  impor- 
tant ofBces  ;   he  was  obliged  to  face  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  St&te  cftpitol  by  Gre,  as  well  as  a 
similar  loss  of  the  principal  insane  hospital  of  the 
State  ;  he  was  called  upon  to  organize  relief  for 
the  town  of  New  Ulm,  which  was  destroyed  by 
a  toroado  near  the  close  of  hia  term. 

But  the  great  work  of  his  ofGcial  life  was  his 
Isibor  of  removing  from  the  name  of  Minneeota 
the  stain  of  repudiation.  Ill-advised  legislation 
in  the  late  fifties  had  led  to  the  issue  of  over 
two  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  for  the  en- 
couragement of  railroad -building  in  the  State. 
The  panic  of  1857  prevented  the  completion,  of 
the  railroads  contemplated,  and,  exasperated  by 
the  situation,  the  people  of  the  State  voted  to  re- 
fuse payment  of  the  obligations.  For  twenty 
years  the  reproach  of  repudiation  had  rested 
upon  the  State.  The  popular  feeling  which  had 
led  to  the  original  repudiation  had  in  some  meas- 
ure worn  away,  but  the  subject  was  still  one 
tabooed  by  politicians  and  regarded  as  unsafe 
ground  for  any  political  party  to  consider. 

In  his  very  first  message,  Governor  Pillsbury 
urged  the  payment  of  these  bonds  ;  and  though 
met  with  indifference  and  violentopposition  from 
many  political  leaders,  he  continued  to  demand 
that  the  honor  of  the  State  be  preserved.  At 
first  he  could  count  but  a  handful  of  men  who  sup- 
ported his  views.  Sentiment  gradually  changed, 
and  after  overcoming  the  most  tremendous  ob- 
stacles in  legislation  and  legal  entanglement. 
Governor  Pillsbitry  had  the  satisfaction,  just 
before  his  term  ended,  of  seeing  the  bonds  mat- 
ter adjusted  and  the  word  "repudiation"  re- 
moved from  association  with  the  State  which  he 
had  served  so  long.  Entirely  aside  from  ethical 
considerations,  the  bond  settlement  was  of  enor- 
mous value  to  Minnesota,  for  it  made  possible 
future    financiering    on    much   more    favorable 


terms  than  were  possible  so  long  as  the  credit  of 
the  State  carried  this  blot.  It  was  Governor 
Pillsbury's  belief  from  the  beginning  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  approve  o(  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  and  he  was  highly  gratified 
when  his  action  was  finally  ratified. 

A  man  who  had  given  ten  years  of  his  time  to 
one  public  institution,  and  had  served  his  Slate 
in  as  many  other  ways  as  did  Governor  Pillsbury, 
might  well  be  excused  from  other  gifts  and  benefi- 
cences. But  he  seems  to  have  been  continually 
giving.  The  extent  of  his  charity  and  benefac- 
tions will  never  be  known.  In  the  greater  por- 
tion of  cases,  the  fact  of  assistance  rendered  was 
known  only  to  the  giver  and  the  recipient.  To 
only  a  few,  even,  is  it  known  that  a  large  number 
of  young  men  have  been  helped  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  by  the  financial  assistance 
of  Governor  Pillsbury. 

He  always  had  a  wai-m  place  in  his  heart  for 
his  native  village  of  Sutton,  N.  H.,  and  some 
years  ago  he  gratified  a  lifelong  wish  by  building 
for  that  place  a  town  hall  as  a  memorial  to  his 
parents.  Among  his  conspicuous  gifts  in  Min- 
neapolis were  an  endowment  of  $100,000  for  the 
Home  for  Aged  Women  and  Children,  and  the 
erection,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  of  a  home  for  young  ■ 
women  working  for  small  salaries,  which  was 
named,  for  his  wife,  the  Maliala  Fiak  Pillsbury 
Home.  Both  these  institutions  had  been  the 
objects  of  Mrs.  Pillsbury's  special  attention,  and 
t!ie  gifts  were  made  jointly  in  the  name  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs,  I'illsbury.  Each  of  these  homos 
is  of  a  moat  practical  nature.  Governor  Pillsbury 
was  one  of  those  wise  givers  who  wished  to  see 
his  money  well  spent,  and  who  had  no  time  for 
charitable  fads.  And  he  did  not  encumber  his 
gifts  with  conditions  which  might  make  their 
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administration  difficult  or  inipracticable.  He  had 
very  clear  views  on  such  matters.  Speaking  to 
me  one  day  of  one  of  his  projects,  he  said  : 

Almost  all  these  things  are  covered  with  conditions 
which  make  them  inoperative.  I  don^t  believe  in  giving 
niQipey  that  way.  I  said,  in  this  case,  *^Take  it  and  do 
the  best  you  can  with  it." 

At  the  time  of  his  death — on  October  18 — he 
J I  ad  well  under  way  a  plan  for  a  beautiful  library 
building  to  cost  $75,000,  which  was  to  be  a  gift 
to  tJie  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  especially  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  **  East  Side,"  as 
that  part  of  the  city  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver 
is  locally  known.  It  is  this  section  of  the  city 
which  was  the  original  "St.  Anthony,"  and 
where  Governor  Pillsbury  first  opened  his  store 
in  1855,  and  where  he  had  always  lived.  Only 
a  few  months  ago,  he  told  me  the  history  of  this 
plan  of  his. 

<  <  I  have  always  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
people  of  the  East  Side, "  he  said,  simply.  ' '  There 
are  people  still  living  there — working  men  and 
men  of  moderate  means — who  were  my  neigh- 
bors when  I  first  came  to  St.  Anthony.  I  have 
felt  like  doing  all  I  could  to  benefit  them.  It 
was  this  idea  of  mine  which  led  to  building 
'Pillsburv  A  Mill'  on  the  east  side,  while  all 
the  otlier  mills  are  on  the  west  side,  of  the  river. 
My  partners  objected  to  separating  the  Pillsbury 
flour  mills  ;  but  I  stood  out  for  the  East  Side,  and 
the  mill  was  built  where  it  would  benefit  East 
Side  working  men.  It  was  then  my  idea  to 
establish  a  library  in  connection  with  the  *  A ' 
mill,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  ;  but 
this  project  was  never  matured,  and  gradually  I 
developed  the  plan  of  giving  the  East  Side  a  li- 
brary which  would  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole  people.  Some  of  my  friends  do  not  like 
the  site  I  have  chosen,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
situated  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  largest  number." 

The  site  in  question  is  rather  removed  from 
the  best  residence  portions  of  the  East  Side,  but 
is  central  and  very  accessible  for  the  class  of 
people  who  most  need  library  privileges.  The 
delays  incident  to  arranging  for  a  rather  elabo- 
rate building,  and  the  sudden  illness  of  the  donor, 
interfered  with  the  completion  of  this  last  of  his 
great  gifts  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  his  heirs 
will  carry  out  the  work  on  the  lines  which  ho 
had  planned. 

One  of  his  last  gifts  was  to  the  State.  It  was 
a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  River,  given  to  the 
State  Forestry  Board,  and  was  the  firet  donation 
under  a  new  forestry  law.  It  was  evidently  his 
intention,  from  a  statement  made  at  the  time,  to 


add  largely  to  this  tract  at  a  later  period,  and  he 
was  known  to  feel  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the 
plans  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests  about 
the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Governor  Pillsbury's  services  to  his  commu- 
nity were  by  no  means  confined  to  official  endeavor 
or  public  or  private  benefactions.  He  took  that 
part  in  the  commercial  development  of  his  city 
and  State  which  every  good  citizen  should. 
Aside  from  being  largely  instrumental  in  build- 
ing up  the  flour-milling  and  lumbering  indus- 
tries, he  was  a  promoter  of  numerous  enterprises 
which  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Minnesota. 

It  was  his  privilege  to  see  his  State  rise  from 
a  straggling  group  of  frontier  settlements  to  a 
population  of  1,751,394  j  to  see  Minneapolis  de- 
velop from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  200,000  ; 
to  see  this  city  of  his  choice  become  the  foremost 
flour  and  lumber  manufacturing  center  of  the 
world  ;  to  see  the  agricultural  industries  of  the 
Northwest  expand  until  the  States  of  Minnesota 
and  North  and  South  Dakota  have  well  been 
named  <Hhe  bread-basket  of  the  continent/' 
while  the  golden  wheat  has  poured  into  the  eleva- 
tors of  Minneapolis  in  such  vast  quantities  as  to 
make  the  city  the  leading  wheat  market  of  the 
globe  ;  to  see  a  transportation  system  developed 
which  stretches  its  long  lines  of  rails  across  the 
western  half  of  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  har- 
bors ;  to  see  one  of  the  most  complete  educational 
systems  ever  developed  grow  up  in  fifty  years 
under  the  watchful  care  of  the  people  ;  and,  more 
than  all,  to  see  the  State  University — the  apex  of 
the  system,  and  his  own  special  pride — ^grow  from 
an  empty  building  without  students  or  teachers 
to  a  recognized  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  with 
an  enrollment  of  students  rapidly  approaching 
four  thousand  in  number. 

Although  Governor  Pillsbury  was  not  an  old 
man,  he  witnessed  more  of  the  progress  of  a 
wonderful  community  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
in  a  thousand  ;  for  he  was  roost  intimately  re- 
lated to  all  this  progress — an  actor  in  every 
scene  of  importance.  Although  his  services  to 
his  community  have  not  been  equaled,  they  have 
been  recognized  only  by  the  erection  of  the 
statue  upon  the  campus  of  the  university.  But 
the  monument  to  his  great  citizenship  will  not 
be  wanting,  for  the  words  of  the  late  Senator 
Cushman  K.  Davis  were  true.  Standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  beautiful  group  of  university  build- 
ings, Senator  Davis  exclaimed,  in  closing  his 
eloquent  eulogy  : 

<*The  true  monument  to  Governor  Pillsbury 
is  in  all  that  we  see  around  us." 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  OUR  INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS. 

BY  ARTHUR  W.  DUNN. 


(Secretary  of  War.) 

THE  United  States,  througli  tbe  Division  of 
Insular  Affairs  in  tlie  War  Department, 
governs  an  empire  in  the  Pacific  and  an  embryo 
republic  in  the  Atlantic.  In  any  other  country 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  would 
be  designated  either  as  "colonies"  or  as  "de- 
pendencies." Both  of  these  terms  have  been 
considered  in  relation  to  the  new  possessions 
and  both  rejected  because  of  a  belief  in  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
that  Buch  designations  would  be  distasteful  to 
the  people.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
a  Committee  on  Insular  AfiFairs  which  deals  with 
all  mattei-s  pertaining  to  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory, while  in  the  Senate  the  committees  on 
the  Philippines,  on  Porto  Rico  and  Pacific  Isl- 
ands, and  on  Relations  with  Cuba  avoided  all 
mention  of  "  colonies"  or  "  dependencies."  The 
Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  beginning  with  a 
pigeonhole,  a  basket,  and  a  temporary  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  chief  clerk  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  the  War  Department, 


and  transacts  business  of  more  far-reaching  con- 
sequence than  any  other  bureau  in  any  of  tbe 
departments  of  the  Government. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish  War  the  United 
States  found  itself  in  control  of  Cuba  until  a 
stable  government  could  be  instituted,  and  tbe 
owner  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The 
troops  of  the  United  States  were  in  all  of  these 
islands,  and  the  government  of  them  devolved 
upon  the  military  commandera.  Civil  govern- 
ment has  been  instituted  in  Porto  Rico,  but  mili- 
tary control  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
continues.  It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  exercises  authority  in  Cuba  it  will 
be  under  tlie  military  power,  and  it  has  already 
been  determined  tiiat  the  Secretary  of  War  will 
administer  tiie  affairs  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands, 
whether  civil  or  military. 

Immediately  after  hostilities  ceased,  and  when 
business  was  being  resumed  in  tbe  islands  for- 
merly owned  by  Spain,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  inaugurate  systems  tor  the  collection  of  reve- 
nue and  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for  various 
public  purposes.  For  several  months  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  affairs  and  the  raising  ot 
revenue  and  expenditures  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Hon.  George  D.  Meiklejobn,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Meiklejohn 
conducted  this  branch  of  the  business  for  some 
time  tbi-ough  the  clerks  in  his  ofBce,  but  as  the 
business  grew  he  found  it  neceasaiy  to  create  a 
separate  division,  and  in  December,  1898,  by  an 
order  there  was  established  the  "Division  of 
Customs  and  Insular  Affairs."  Tbe  collections 
and  disbursements,  Bnd,^in  fact,  all  business,  was 
transacted  through  army  officers  designated  as 
collectors,  auditors,  and  treasurers  in  the  islands, 
and  a  system  of  accounting,  auditing,  and  dis- 
bursing was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn  to 
fit  the  peculiar  conditions  that  existed  under  the 
purely  military  government.  Tariffs  were  estab- 
lished by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
laws  were  made  simply  by  decree,  as  in  tbe 
Spanish  times. 

The  business  ot  the  division  increased  rapidly. 
There  was  a  voluminous  correspondence  upon 
questions  new  to  the  American  people  and  to 
American  officials  incident  to  the  changes  from 
the  old  Spanish  rigime  to  American  methods. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  translate  all  of  the  old 
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Spanish  laws  which  had  been  iii  force  from  two 
to  four  hundred  years,  and  ascertain  which  of 
these  were  applicable  to  the  changed  conditions 
in  the  islands.  It  was  soon  found  that  American 
methods  could  not  be  applied  absolutely  to  the 
islands,  but  that  a  semi -military  and  semi-civil 
government  must  be  instituted  until  such  times 
as  the  people  became  familiar  with  the  American 
system.  Consequently  this  new  division  in  the 
War  Department  kept  growing.  Highly  edu- 
cated and  practical  business  men  were  found 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  was  also 
found  desirable  to  place  in  charge  of  the  work  a 
man  of  military  training  and  good  business  at- 
tainments. Secretary  Root  finally  decided  upon 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  captain  in  the  regular 
army  and  lieu  ten  ant -colon  el  of  the  Forty-seventh 
Volunteer  Infantry,  as  the  man  best  equipped  for 
the  important  work  of  handling  insular  affairs. 
Colonel  Edwards  had  seen  active  service  in  the 
Philippines.  He  was  General  Lawton's  chief  of 
staff,  and  was  with  that  ofBcer  on  that  ilbfated 
day  when  a  Filipino  bullet  ended  his  life.  It 
was  the  activity  and  knowledge  he  displayed  con- 
cerning the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  people, 
88  shown  in  the  reports  of  General  Lawton,  that 
brought  Colonel  Edwards  into  prominence  with 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Not  only  had  Colonel 
Edwards  been  in  many  engagements  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  he  showed  conspicuous  ability  in 
many  difGcult  positions  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  as  chief  of  stafE  of  General  Lawton.  He 
was  with  General  Lawton  on  the  famous  cam- 
paign into  northern  Luzon,  which  did  so  much 
to  break  the  backbone  of  the  Filipino  insurrec- 
tion. Since  Colonel  Edwards  became  chief  of 
this  division  its  long  name  has  been  shortened, 
and  it  is  now  known  as  the  Division  of  Insular 
Affairs,  although  practically  it  is  the  Colonial 
Department  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  importance  of  the  division  may  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  known  that  everything  relating 
to  the  government  of  liie  Philippine  Islands, 
■either  under  Civil-Governor  Taft  or  Military- 
Governor  Chaffee,  or  former  Military  -  Gov- 
ernors Otis  and  MacArthur,  is  handled  in  this 
division  ;  also  that  all  affairs  relating  to  Cuba 
pass  through  thb  division.  This  includes  every- 
thing concerning  taxation  and  disbursements  in 
the  islands,  and  the  making  of  tariffs.  In  fact, 
this  division  has  been  engaged  ever  since  it  was 
established  in  modifying  or  amending  tariffs  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  Spanish  laws,  in- 
cluding the  civil,  criminal  and  commercial  codes, 
the  mortgage  law,  laws  relating  to  railways,  no- 
tarial affairs,  public  works,  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial and  civil  administration  laws,  and,  in 
fact,  all  laws  that  had  a  bearing  upon   the  busi- 
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ness  and  government  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  have  been 
translated  and  published  by  this  division,  and 
are  constantly  made  use  of  in  preparing  new 
codes  and  new  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
islands  under  the  United  States. 

The  making  of  these  new  laws  recalls  an  in- 
cident in  the  career  of  Secretary  Root.  Some 
time  after  be  became  Secretary  of  War  a  promi- 
nent Senator  visited  him  and  discussed  island  af- 
fairs with  him,_  incidentally  asking  about  the 
work  he  had  on  hand.  The  Secretary  remarked 
that  it  was  hard  enough,  and  at  Rrst  it  was  very 
difficult  for  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  neces- 
sities and  conditions  which  confronted  him.  As 
a  traineil  and  experienced  lawyer  he  became  ac- 
customed to  laws  made  in  due  form,  by  legislative 
or  congressional  enactment.  As  Secretary  of 
War  he  had  to  accustom  himself  to  creating  laws 
by  signing  his  name.  But  he  had  finally  become 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  duty  to  find  it  very 
easy  to  enact  civil,  criminal,  and  municipal  codes 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  All  these  codes,  how- 
ever, are  first  carefully  prepared  in  the  Division 
of  Insular  Affairs,  and   adjusted  with  a  view  of 
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carrying  out  as  far  aa  possible  tiie  codes  under 
the  former  Spanish  rule,  as  tbe  people  are  familiar 
with  the  Spanish  laws. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  closer  relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
have  caused  a  great  demand  for  accurBte  and 
technical  information  concerning  these  islands, 
and  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  has  become 
something  of  an  encyclopiedia  upon  the  history, 
geography,  climate,  i^ricultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  All  possible  information  relat- 
ing to  the  opportunities  for  trade,  the  possibilities 
of  produclion,  the  languages,  customs,  laws,  edu- 
cational and  religious  conditions,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  pertaining  to  the  islands,  has  been 
collated  and  pi-epared  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
used  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  new  pos- 
sessions in  any  way  whatever.  The  correspond- 
ence in  answer  to  inquiries  seeking  information 
has  become  a  very  large  feature  of  the  Division 
of  Insular  Aftairs.  Mercliants,  mechanics,  busi- 
ness men,  manufacturers,  and  pioducera  have 
been  seeking  information  as  to  the  trade  condi- 
tions, tariff,  and  custom  regulations.  More  than 
that,  thousands  of  suggestions  are  made  relating 
to  the  government  and  proposed  new  laws,  all  of 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  because  of 
the  possible  importance  that  such  suggestions  may 
have  upon  the  future  development  of  the  islands. 

Owing  to  the  many  legal  questions  ari8ing_ 
both  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  such  as  con- 
cessions granted  under  Spain  and  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  relations  of  Church  and 
state,  and  the  property  of  the  Clmrch,  the  many 
claims  which  were  at  once  presented  to  the 
United  States  after  the  acquisition  of  the  islands, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  legal  de- 
partment in  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs. 
Judge  Charles  E.  Magoon,  a  lawyer  of  distinc- 


tion, was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  department, 
and  he  has  been  busily  engaged  with  the  many 
and  complex  questions  of  a  legal  nature  which 
have  developed,  and  include  matters  of  inter- 
national law  and  precedent,  United  States  and 
insular  laws  of  a  very  intricate  character,  in 
which  decisions  would  have  far-reaching  effect 
in  the  future.  The  concessions  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  the  claims  of  American  and  Span- 
ish citizens,  the  rights  of  property,  interpretation 
of  Spanish  decrees,  and  all  such  questions  are 
sifted  in  the  Insular  Bureau  by  Judge  Magoon 
before  final  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Within  the  bureau  itself  it  has  also  been  found 
necessary  to  establish  a  statistical  department,  one 
which  deals  with  !he  exports  and  imports,  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  and  the  disburse- 
ments by  months,  years,  and  other  stated  periods. 
This  statistical  branch  involves  a  large  amount 
of  careful  work,  and  is  very  valuable  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  commercial  and  financial  affairs 
of  the  islands.  Probably  no  other  information 
has  that  importance  to  the  business  world  as  that 
relating  to  commerce,  and  no  amount  of  super- 
ficial information  gained  by  those  who  have  en- 
deavored to  make  a  personal  study  of  the  islands 
is  so  carefully  considered  by  the  financial  opera- 
tors of  the  world  as  that  which  is  procured 
through  the  statistics  of  actual  business  done. 

The  government  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
government  of  Cuba  are  the  most  important 
matters  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  and  consequently  when 
Congress  is  in  session  much  of  tbe  time  of  both 
Senate  and  House  is  taken  up  with  Philippine 
and  Cuban  affairs.  It  has  largely  increased  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the 
"War  Department,  to  whom  Senators  and  Repre- 
eentalives  apply  for  particular  information,  and 
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from  which  tlie  House  and  Senate,  by  resolu- 
tion, frequently  demand  information  touching 
particular  phases  of  the  military  and  civil  gov- 
ernments in  the  islands.  This  information  can- 
not be  delayed,  and  no  matter  how  important 
may  be  the  actual  current  business  of  the  de- 
partment, it  must  give  way  to  the  demands  of  a 
congressional  resolution.  The  files  of  Congress 
contain  scores  of  reports  on  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects, and  from  small  pamphlets  up  to  thousand- 
page  volumes  upon  different  phases  of  our  in- 
sular possessions,  all  based  on  facts  collated  and 
prepared  in  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Insular  Di- 
vision is  that  relating  to  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines. While  the  system  has  been  gradually 
worked  out  by  the  men  placed  in  charge  of 
Philippine  education  at  Manila,  yet  before  the 
machinery  could  be  put  in  operation,  all  the  plans 
had  to  be  considered  in  the  War  Department, 
and  the  subject  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
superintendent  in  Manila  had  to  be  considered 
and  carried  out.  Just  now  the  division  is  com- 
pleting the  task  of  sending  1,000  teachers  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
was  necessary  to  secure  none  but  those  who  were 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  work.  The  Division  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs opened  up  correspondence  with  all  the  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  of  the  country,  and  se- 
cured through  them  this  vast  body  of  educators 
to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  engage  in  the 
work  of  educating  a  strange  people  speaking  a 
strange  language.  The  correspondence  did  not 
end  with  the  colleges,  but  the  department  was 
flooded  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  applica- 
tions from  those  who  desired  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  who  might  have  possessed  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  teachers,  but  of  whom  the 
department  knew  little  personally.  All  this  cor- 
respondence had  to  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  that  for  a  long  time  five- 
sixths  of  the  letters  coming  into  the  War  Depart- 
ment were  destined  for  the  Division  of  Insular 
Affairs,  and  related  not  only  to  the  subject  of 
schools  and  teachers,  but  also  to  all  manner  of 
subjects  that  have  been  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  islands. 
The  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  these 
teachers  also  had  to  be  made  through  the  division. 

Before  the  Spanish  War  the  business  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  consisted  largely  of  routine 
matters  connected  with  a  small  army  of  25,000 
men,  all  within  the  United  States,  and  with  little 
to  do  except  suppress  an  occasional  Indian  up- 
rising. Now,  with  an  army  of  75,000  men, 
40,000  of  whom  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
5,000  in  Cuba,  small  detachments  in  Porto  Rico 


and  Alaska,  and  the  remainder  stationed  in  the 
United  States,  the  administration  of  the  War 
Department  becomes  a  gigantic  undertaking ; 
and  added  to  this  is  the  delicate  and  difficult 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Cuba. 
The  management  of  military  affairs,  pure  and 
simple,  are  of  small  moment  compared  to  the 
problems  presented  by  the  government  of  Cuba 
and  the  establishment  of  a  government  and  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines. 
There  the  Secretary  of  War  is  dealing  with  a 
strange  people,  unfamiliar  with  our  laws  and 
customs,  and  having  little  knowledge  of  what 
American  liberty  means.  In  many  cases  the  ig- 
norance of  American  wavs  is  mixed  with  inher- 
ent  antipathy  to  any  government  whatsoever,  and 
particularly,  in  many  cases,  is  treachery  encour- 
aged by  tradition  and  former  ill-treatment.  All 
of  these  problems  have  fallen  to  Secretary  Root, 
who  must  finally  pass  upon  them  before  they 
reach  the  President,  who  is  the  sole  court  of  final 
resort  in  everything  relating  to  the  new  posses- 
sions. Secretary  Root  has  shown  an  admirable 
aptness  in  dealing  with  the  many  complex  situa- 
tions that  have  arisen,  and  his  cool,  calm,  and 
lawyer -like  ability  has  enabled  him  to  grapple 
with  every  problem  that  has  arisen.  More  than 
that,  lie  has  surrounded  himself  with  capable 
men  in  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  who  make 
the  labor  less  arduous  by  the  careful  manner  in 
which  subjects  are  prepared  for  his  action. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  prejudice  in  the 
American  mind  against  the  word  •*  colony  "  and 
* '  colonial   government   by    the   republic "    may 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  deQ^rtment  of  Co- 
lonial Affairs.     Meanwhile,  under  the  name  of 
the  Division  of  Insular  Affaire,  tlie  Secretary  of 
War   is  administering   a   colonial   government. 
The  success  of  this  particular  division  in  hand- 
ling the  affairs  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  will 
no  doubt  induce  Congress  to  place  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Guam,   and  Tutuila,  all  islands  in  the 
seas  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  under  this  divi- 
sion,  or  under  the  Department  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs if  the  word  '  <  colonial  '*  still  continues  to  be 
obnoxious.     At  present  Porto  Rico  is  governed 
through  the  State  Department,  Hawaii  under  the 
Interior  as  a  territory,  Guam  and  Tutuila  under 
the  Navy  Department,  because  these  islands  are 
little  more  than  naval  stations.     But  the  insular 
tariffs,    insular   education,    and   general  insular 
government  are  likely  to  be  so  similar  in  all  of 
tlie  islands  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  more 
practicable  to  place  all  of  these  insular  posses- 
sions under  one  department,  and  as  long  as  the 
military  is  actually  necessary  in  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  Philippines,  probably  the  War  Depart- 
ment   will  administer  the  insular  governments. 
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THE  books  tliat  constitute  literature  are  inaiDly 
of  five  classes:  books  of  poelry,  fiction, 
the  drama,  history  (includrng  biography),  and 
essays  (inclmJing  the  various  kinds  of  criticism). 
The  inclusion  of  history  and  biography  in  this 
classification  is  a  little  doubt^l,  but  so  considera- 
ble a  proportion  of  historical--,  and  biographical 
works  have  a  lasting  value  on  'account  of  their 
literary  form  that  the  category  demands  recog- 
nition. There  are,  of  course,  other  categories 
which  occasionally  claim  recognition  of  the  same 
sort.  Philosophy,  for  example,  often  ranks  with 
the  finest  literature,  as  ia  the  cases  of  Plato  and 
Schopenhauer.  Books  of  travel,  also,  frequently 
have  the  most  marked  litei-ary  quality,  as  may 
be  illustrated  by  such  books  as  Kinglake's 
"  Eothen"  and  Palgrave's  "  Arabia."  Even  . 
science  may  present  its  claims,  for  it  would  be . 
rash  to  say  that  the  writings  of  Tyndall  and 
Huzley  are  Bot  literature ;  and  such  a  book  as 
the  ' '  Psychology  "  ot  Professor  James  ia  a  work 
of  art  almost  as  distinctly  as  it  is  a  work  of  knowl- 
edge. Butin  the  main,  literature,  or  belles-letlres, 
is  made  up  of  the  five  classes  of  writings  above 
specified,  and  to  them  belong  nineteen-twentietha 
of  the  books  that  give  us  pleasure  of  the  testhetic 
kind,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  ia  purely 
intellectual. 

In  summarizing  the  English  literature  of  the 
past  twelvemonth,  the  categories  of  fiction  and 
history  were  dealt  with  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review.     I  have  been  asked  to  write  something 
about  the  books  of   the   remaining   categories, 
which  really  means  to  give  some  brief  account 
of  the  year's  production  in  poetry  and  criticism, 
for   the  drama  is  practically  non-existent  as  a 
distinct  literary  form  in 
modem  English.     We 
have  had,  it  is  true,  Mr. 
G.    B.   Shaw's  "Three 
Plays  for  PuritanB" 
published  in  book  form, 
and    also   Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford's  prose  drama, 
"  The  Likeness  of  the 
Night,"  but  these  are 
the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule.     It  is 
a  carious   fact  that 
whereas,  in  any  review 
of  a  year's  productivity       milwilliam  b.  trats. 


in  the  literature  of  France  or  Germany,  of  Italy 
or  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  drama  must 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  it  may  be  absolutely 
ignored  in  the  summary  of  English  books. 

One  exception  to  this  statement  may  be  made 
on  behalf  of  tlie  poetical  drama,  and  chiefly  be- 
cause of  tlie  two  tragedies  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips, 
which  wei-e  written  to  be  acted  as  well  as  read. 
"Herod,"  the  second  of  these  dramas,  comes  just 
within  the  limits  of  our 
present  retrospect,  and 
is   a  work   entitled   to 
the  most  respectful  con- 
sideration.     English 
criticism  has  well-nigh 
oxiiaustcd     itself,     and 
American  criticism  has 
to  a  certain  extent  fol- 
lowed the  lead,  in  the 
bestowal  of  pi'aise  upon 
the  work  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips,  and  much  of  the 
praise  is  deserved.    But 
a  calm    review  of   the 
two  tragedies  in  ques- 
tion reveals  notbing 
more  than  the  fact  that 
their  author   has   carried   on   the    old  dignified 
tradition    of    English    dramatic    verse ;    he    has 
done   the    kind    of    thing   that   has   been    done 
many  times  before,  and  done  far  more  nobly  in 
our    own    time   by    Tennyson,    Swinburne,    and 
Browning.     And  even  Mr.  Phillips  is  more  truly 
himself,  more  distinctly  a  poetical  force,  when  he 
writes  non-dramatic  verse.     Such  poems  as  "  Mar- 
possa"  and  "The  Woman  with  tlie  Dead  Soul" 
reach  a  higher  level  of  beauty  than  "Paolo  and 
Francesca"  or  "Herod."     In  connection  with 
the  work  of  Mr.    PhilUpa  we  may  say  a  word 
about  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Mr   W.  B.  Yeats, 
impelled  thereto  by  the  vivid  impression  received 
last  spring  from  a  stage  performance  of  his  "  Land 
of  Heart's  Desire."     The  American  stage  has  of- 
fered nothing,  perhaps,   during  the  past  season 
more  entirely  delightful  than   the    special   per- 
formance of  this  one-act  dramatic  poem.    Another 
poem  of  the  same  mold,  "The  Shadowy  Waters," 
is  among  the  books  of  tlie  year,  and,  while  we 
could  hardly  imagine  it  played  upon  any  stage, 
its  dtilicate  and  elusive  beauty  makes   of  it  a 
memorable  thing. 
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Wliild  English  criticism  has  been  making  much 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  proclaiming  in  him  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  poet,  American  criticism  has  been 
slowly  discovering  that  a  new  poet  has  appeared 
on  tliia  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  "  Poems  "  and 
"The  Masque  of  Judgment"  of  Mr.  William 
Vaughn  Moody  have  both  appeared  within  the 
last  twelvemonth,  and  their  appearance  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  event  of  the  year  for 
our  American  literature.  I  might  aay  of  many 
years  without  danger  of  exaggeration,  for  Mr, 
Moody  has  struck  so  high  and  pure  a  note  of 
song  that  to  find  its  equal  we  must  go  back  to 
the  New  England  masters.  Among  our  later 
poets,  I  should  classify  Mr.  Moody  with  E.  R. 
Sill  and  Professor  Woodberry,  as  similar  in  tem- 
perament, as  possessed  of  the  same  high  serious- 
ness of  aim,  and  as  moved  by  the  same  democratic 
impulse.  But  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  either 
of  these  men  had  written  as  iine  a  poem  as  Mr. 
Moody's  "Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation,"  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  neither  of  them,  nor  any  other 
among  our  younger  men,  has  done  anything 
equaling  <  ■  The  Masque  of  Judgment. "  This 
symbolical  and  allegorical,  but  intensely  human, 
drama  challenges  comparison  with  the  greater 
achievements  of  English  poetry  ;  it  may  suffer 
by  the  juxtaposition,  but  it  must  bear  this  com- 


parison or  none  at  all. 
have  pi-operiy  no  place  in 
present,  I  must  find  roo 
this  wonderful  apostroplii 


Although  quotations 
such  a  summary  as  the 
la  for  one  extract — for 
I  to  mankind  : 


"  O  Drpi 

G<H 

Unto 


erdowi 


veled  » 


O  croaher  ot  the  naim- 

aglned  ttrape 
On  DDCODcelvM  lipa ! 
O  player  upon  a  lordly 

No  m&a  or  god  hath  had 

in  mind  to  indent; 
O  canDlOK  how  lo  shape 
Effulgent    Heaven     and 

scoop  oot  blttrt  Hell 
Prom  the  KLtle  shine  and 

BaltneMorattdr: 
Sieger  and  harrier. 
Beyond  the  moon.of  thine 

own  bullded  (own. 
Each  morning  won.  each 

eve  Im  pregnable, 
MR.  IKTBURS.'HABDT.  Each  Doon  eraniahed 

I  should  not  know  where  else  in  recent  poetry 
to  look  for  the  match  to  these  verses,  or  to  the 
entire  work,  with  its  melodious  and  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  "life's  wild  and  various  bloom"  of 
passion  and  aspiration,  of  alternating  defeat  and 
victoi'y,  of  the  commingling  of  sense  and  spirit 
that  makes  of  our  existence  so  confused  a  web  of 
self-contradictions,  yet  somehow  suggests  a  h&r- 
mony  of  design  that  must  be  apparent  to  the 
transcendental  vision. 

The  late  Richard  Hovey  was  a  poet  of  prom- 
ise, although  he  never  quite  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  cobwebs  from  his  art.  Some  of  his  last 
pieces  are  published  in  the  "Last  Songs  from 
Vagabondia, "  written,  like  two  earlier  volumes, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Bliss  Carman.  Of  the 
Canadian  group  of  poets,  Mr.  Carman  has  been 
silent,  save  for  his  share  in  the  volume  just  men- 
tioned, and  Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Roberta  has  been  silent 
altogether.  But  Mr.  John  Stuart  Thomson,  in 
"A  Day's  Song,"  has  given  us  some  beautiful 
verse,  witli  not  a  little  of  the  inspiration  of  Keats. 
And  Dr.  W.  H.  Di-ummond,  whose  narrative 
poems  of  tlie  Canadian  habitant  have  been  so  de- 
servedly popular,  has  just  issued  another  collec- 
tion, with  the  title  "Johnnie  Courteau  and  Other 
Poems."  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hardy's  exquisite  tal- 
ent does  not  frequently  come  to  flower,  but  it 
has  blossomed  this  year  in  a  thin  volume  of  well- 
nigh  flawless  lyrics  called  '-Songs  of  Two," 
Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin  has  published  "The  Fields  of 
Dawn,"  a  new  collection  of  sonnets  in  which  his 
conscientious  workmanship  is  again  displayed. 
The  moods  of  the  soul  beset  by  religious  question- 
ings are  finely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Sidney  Royse 
Lysaght's  "Poems  of  the  Unknown  Way,"     A 
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faftlf-dozen  volames  of  verse  tiiat  at  least  deserve 
meotion  are  "The  Dead  Calypso,"  by  Mr.  Louts 
A.  Robertson;  "The  Lutes  of  Morn,"  by  Mr. 
Clinton  ScoUard ;  "The  Spliinx  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  ;  "  Ad  Astra," 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Blair  Thaw ;  "  In  Scipio'3 
Garden  and  Otlior  Poems,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Val- 
entine Cole,  and  "Weeds  by  the  Wall,"  by  Mr, 
Madison  Cawein.  Youth  and  age  in  our  women 
poets  are  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr's 
"  Afterglow"  and  Misa  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body's  "Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes."  The  latter 
book  is  a  one-act  drama  in  which  the  chief  fig- 
ures are  tlie  "dark  lady,"  one  "  W.  H.,"  and  a 
player  whose  identity  may  readily  be  surmised. 
Perhaps  mention  should  also  be  made  of  "The 
Rose  of  Dawn,"  an  idyl  of  tbe  South  Sea  islands, 
by  Miss  Helen  Hay.  No  volumes  have  been 
published  by  our  older  poets,  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr. 
Aldrich,  and  Mr.  St«dman,  although  the  latter 
has  written  a  dignified  ode  for  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  Yale  University. 

The  English  poetry  of  the  year  offers  only  one 
really  notable  book,   "A  Reading  of  Life,"  by 
Mr.  George  Meredith.     That  Mr.  Meredith  is  a 
poet  of  a  high  order  is  not  to  be  doubted  for  a 
moment ;  that  through  sheer  pervereity  he  just 
misses  being  a  poet  of  the  firat  rank  seems  to  me 
almost  equally  indubitable.      His  mental  equip- 
ment is  quite  comparable,  and  bis  actual  per- 
formance is  not  far  from  comparable  with  that 
of  Robert  Browning  ;  but  he  allows  himself  tbe 
licenseof  grotesque  ut-      • 
terance  and  the  almost 
mathematical   conden- 
sation of  thought  to  an 
extent  tliat  must  ever 
work  to  deprive  him  of 
general    vogue,     even 
with    the    cultivated 
public    of    readers. 
Probably    he    would 
care     little    for    such 
vogue,    and  may  well 
be  content  with  the  ad  ■ 
'miration  and  affection         ^^^  ^^ 
of  the  few   who  have 
the  courage  to  track  liis  thought  to  its  lair  and, 
with  laborious  effort,  unveil  the  real  beauty  and 
strength  that  are  the  core  of  his  expression.     "A 
Reading  of  Life  "  is  not  as  forbidding  as  some  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  earlier  volumes,  but  both  perse- 
verance and  devotion  are  needed  to  penetrate  the 
cryptic    meaning    of    its    details.     The    general 
theme  of  the  book  is  clear  enough.      It  is  the 
choice  that  life  offei-s  us  between  the  service  of 
Artemis  and  Aphrodite — the  allurements  of  the 
spiritual  and  tlie  sensual  in  our  nature. 


"  Mot  either  poiotB  for  ns  the  way  at  flUD«. 
FrookhlmpredeBUned  mlghllsr  it  came; 
Hia  task  t«  hold  them  Iwtb  in  hreost.  luid  yield 
Their  dncA  to  each,  niid  of  their  war  be  Held." 

This  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Meredith's  deepest 
meditations  upon  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  the 
ideal  of  upright,  temperate,  balanced  manhood, 
recognizing  tlie  claims  of  both  sense  and  spirit, 
alike  avoiding  the  snare  of  the  licentious  and  the 
ascetic. 

Among  the  remaining  volumes  of  verse  that 
have  come  to  U3  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic a  high  place  must  be  given  to  "Cithara 
Mea,"by  Father  P.  A.  Sheehan.  Technically, 
the  poems  in  this  volume  are  faulty,  but  they 
have  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  stuff  of  poetry, 
and  give  wonderfully  effective  expression  to  those 
moods  of  rapture  and  exaltation  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  religion.  Two  volumes  of  varied 
and  graceful  verse  that  should  be  mentioned  here 
are  the  "  Toyn  and  Country  Poems"  of  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  J.  Legge,  and  "Translations  and 
Other  Verses,"  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Pooler.  The  latter 
volume,  particularly,  displays  remarkable  versa- 
tility. Still  other  volumes  of  English  verse  are 
Mr.  Herbert  Trench's  ' '  Deirdre  Wed  and  Other  * 
Poems,"  Dr.  Richard  Qarnett's  "The  Queen  and 
Other  Poems,"  and  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's  "Tbe 
Queen's  Chronicler."  This  summary  of  the  year's 
poetry  may  be  closed  with  a  word  about  two 
writers  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  famous 
poets,  yet  to  whom  the  critic  finds  it  difficult  to 
accord  that  title.  Both  Sir  Lewis  Morris  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  have  written  much  verse,  and 
both  bear  the  names  of  really  great  poets.  But 
tbe  similarity  does  not  extend  beyond  the  names. 
Neither  tbe  "Harvest-Tide"  of  the  former  nor 
the  "  Voyage  of  Ithobal"  of  the  latter,  both  re- 
cently published,  can  be  considered  poetry  in  any 
high  sense,  although  "The  Voyage  of  Ithobal," 
at  least,  makes  interesting  reading  on  account  of 
its  picturesque  theme,  which  is  that  of  the  re- 
puted voysge  of  tbe  Phcenicians  around  the 
African  continent. 

Turning  now  from  poetry  to  literary  criticism 
and  essay -writing,  the  most  important  produc- 
tion ot  the  twelvemonth  in  this  country  is  Prof. 
Barrett  Wendell's  "  Literai-y  History  of  Amer- 
ica," which  appeared  just  a  year  ago.  The  series 
of  books  for  which  this  history  was  written  calls 
for  a  broader  treatment  than  is  customary  in 
works  of  literary  history,  and  aims  to  illustrate 
the  whole  development  of  the  higher  intellectual 
life  of  the  nations  concerned.  Professor  Wen- 
dell's work  meets  this  requirement  most  admira- 
bly, and  is  distinctly  the  best  treatment  of  our 
literary  past  that  has  thus  far  been  made.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  has 
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been  most  unf airly 
treated  by  some  of  tLe 
writers  who  have  taken 
it  up  for  Jiscussion. 
Two  charges,  in  partic- 
ular, have  been  brought 
against  it — the  chai*ge 
of  provincialism  and 
the  charge  of  social 
prejudice.  I  cannot  see 
that  either  of  these 
cliarges  is  justified  by 
the  author's  treatment. 
The  accusation  of  pro- 
vincialism means  noth-  raow.  bakrktt  t 
ing  more  than  that  the 

writers  of  the  New  England  gi-oup  are  given 
the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  history,  and 
it  is  quite  proper  that  they  should  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished. There  are  at  present  highly  prom- 
ising literary  developments  in  othfr  sections  of 
tlie  country,  but  Professor  Wendell's  plan  ex 
eluded  living  writers,  and  the  perspective  of 
hia  work  seems  Bnbstantiaily  just.  The  cfiarge 
of  social  or  aristocratic  prejudice  means  noth- 
*  ing  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  author  took  into  account  the  entire  en- 
vironment of  the  autliors  under  discussion — as 
the  scope  of  hia  work  required — and  did  not 
hesitate  to  consider  a  man's  birth  and  breeding 
among  the  elements  that  went  to  determine  his 
literary  character.  Some  of  his  individual  judg- 
ments may  be  fairly  open  to  criticism,  but  in  the 
main  his  work  offers  a  conservative  and  scholarly 
reckoning  of  our  national  literary  assets.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  breeziness  of  Tiianner  that 
makes  it  unusually  stimulating  and  suggestive 
reading.  It  has  for  its  fundamental  thesis  the 
proposition  that  our  early  literature  retained 
Elizabethan  characteristics  long  after  they  bad 
disappeared  from  the  literature  of  the  mother 
country,  and  that  even  our  later  literature  ex- 
hibits frequent  reversions  to  tlie  English  man- 
ners of  an  earlier  age.  This  proposition,  which 
was  put  foi-tli  long  before  Professor  Wendell  took 
it  up, is  so  developed  by  him  that  it  becomes  per- 
haps the  most  fruitful  principle  for  our  guidance 
in  the  study  of  American  literature. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  critics  and  essayists,  and  the 
question  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
his  opinions  does  not  greatly  affect  the  interest 
of  their  presentation.  He  has  published  two 
volumes  of  essays  during  the  year.  '■  The  His- 
torical Novel  and  Other  Essays"  is  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  literary  papers  that  for  the 
most  part  commend  themselves  to  the  judicious, 
"Parts  of  Speech"  is  a  collection  of  papers  upon 


such  subjects  as  diction,  usage,  and  orthography, 
which  are  often  as  wrongheaded  as  they  are  in- 
geniously persuasive.  It  is  a  pity  to  eeean  acut« 
literary  faculty  perverted  to  tlie  defense  of  the 
split  infinitive  and  the  monstrosities  of  phonetic 
reform.  Among  other  volumes  of  essays  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  mention  should  be  made 
of  "Italian  Influences"  and  "Selected  Essays," 
two  posthumous  volumes  by  Eugene  Schuyler; 
"  Masters  of  French  Literature,"  by  Prof.  George 
McLean  Harper;  and  "American  Orators  and 
Oratory,"  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgm- 
son — the  latter  a  course  of  lectures  made  into 

Studies  of  literary  history  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  that  of  the  essayist  have  not  been  wanting 
during  the  year.      If  we  include  in  thia  category 
"The    Great    Epic   of    India,"  by  Prof.    E.  W. 
Hopkins,  it  must  stand  at  the  bead  of  the  list. 
But  its  inclusion  here  is  somewhat  doubtful,  for 
it  is  essentially  a  work  of  scholarship  rather  than 
of  fine  writing.     Something  similar  must  be  said 
of  Mr.  Osborn  Taylor's  "The  Classical  Heritage 
of  the  Middle  Ages, "an  important  study  of  a 
neglected  period  in  tlie  history  of  European  cul- 
ture.    The  Rev.  C.  A .  Dinsmore,  in  '  ■  The  Teach- 
ings of  Dante,"  deals  with  the  great  poet  from 
the  standpoint  of  modern  religious  thought,  and 
brings  both  penetration  and  sympathy  to  his  task. 
Mr.  DanielD.    Addison  has    written    of    "The 
Clergy    in     American 
Life  and  Letters"  for 
a  series  of  books  which 
aims  to  exliibit  the  his- 
tory  of  American  lit- 
erature in  longitudinal 
sections.      Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson  is  the  author 
of  a  readable  account 
of  the  life  and  works 
of   Sir  Walter   Scott. 
The  late  James  L.  On- 
derdonk,  in  his  "  His- 
tory  of    American 
Veiae,"  covered  the  en- 
tire subject  on  a  mod- 
erate scale,  giving  special  attention  to  the  curious 
but  not  inspired  poetry  of  Pui-itan  and  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  times.     This  book  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  publications  of  the  year. 

One  American  book  of  recent  publication  al 
most  defies  classification,  unless  we  take  a  view 
wide  enough  to  embrace  such  wi-iters  as  Tiioreau 
and  Warner.  It  is  a  very  charming  book  indeed, 
and  is  called  "A  Journey  to  Nature,"  Its  chap- 
ters first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
where  they  attracted  mucli  favorable  attention, 
Hnd  pet  many  readers  inquiring  into  the  identity 
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of  the   "J.   P.  M."  who  signed  tliem.     Their 
readers  in  this  stage  of  publication  enjoyed  much 
the  same  sort  of  sensations  that  must  have  been 
felt  by  readera  of  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden" 
when  its  chapters  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Cou- 
ran(,  or  even  by  readers  of  the  London  Magazine 
when  the  "Essays  of  Elia"  took  them  by  sur- 
prise.     Afterward,  the  chaptei's  made  a  book, 
and  the  author  was 
declared  to  be  Mr. 
J.   P,   Mowbray. 
Taken  as  a  whole, 
"  A  Journey  to  Na- 
ture "  is  Been  to  be 
a  sort  of  story,   al- 
though  this    was 
hardly   realized    by 
those   who   read   it 
from  week  to  week. 
Certainly,  it  is  not 
ry    that 


chai 


inch 


collection  of  essays  upon  such  writers  as  Hooker, 
Browne,  Vaughan,  Milton,  and  others,  but  it  is 
really  more  than  that,  for  it  proves  to  be  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  contrasted  tempers  of  Puritan 
and  Churchman  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  separate  essays  are  all  written  with  this 
essential  purpose  in  view.  Considered  itself 
as  literature,  this  book  takes  a  higher  rank 
than  either  of  the  others  with  which  it  is  here 
grouped. 

Among  collections  of  miscellaneous  literary 
essays  from  across  the  sea,  three  volumes  occupy 
a  particularly  prominent  position.  The  "  Ephe- 
mera Critica"  of  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  are 
essays  that  ofien  take  the  form  of  tirades,  and 
more  than  once  suggest  the  "physician,  heal 
thyself"  prescription,  but  their  learning,  vigor, 
and  general  soundness  of  judgment  are  undeni- 
able.    Mr.  Collins  is  deservedly  indignant  at  the 


as  the  philosophy  of  tiit.  edvaud  dowdrm. 

life,  the  wide  liter- 
ary allusiveness,  and  the  brilliant  (it  slightly 
Bophialtcated)  style  of  the  book.  Few  books  of 
the  past  year  stand  as  good  a  chance  of  being 
read,  and  held  in  the  affection  of  readera,  ten  or 
twenty  years  from  now. 

Among  English  works  of  literary  criticism, 
the  chief  place  in  the  year's  output  must  be  given 
to  Prof.  W.  J.  Courthope's  Oxford  lectures  en- 
titled "Life  in  Poetry  :  Law  in  Taste,"  and  to 
the  first  volume  of  Prof.  George  Saintsbury's 
largely  planned  "  History  of  Criticism  and  Lit- 
erary Taste  in  Europe. "  The  latter  work  is  the 
first  of  three  projected  volumes,  and  deals  only 
with  the  criticism  of  the  classica!  and  medieval 
periods.  It  is  a  work  of  solid  scholarship,  and 
the  product  of  immense  industry  in  reading  the 
necessary  material ;  but  some  of  its  judgments 
will  be  sharply  questioned,  and  its  style  has  all 
of  the  irritating  mannerisms  that  we  have  come 
to  expect  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  writing.  Professor 
Courthope's  volume,  which  represents  live  years 
of  lecturing,  is  a  dignified  production,  written  in 
the  most  admirable  of  academic  English,  and 
dealing  with  the  very  fundamentals  of  testhetic 
criticism.  The  writer  is  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  authority  of  criticism,  and  bis  broad  training 
makes  him  of  those  who  speak  with  authority 
upon  literary  art.  A  third  work  which  may 
fairly  be  ranked  with  the  above  two  is  Prof. 
Edward  Dowden's  "Puritan  and  Anglican." 
At  first  glance,  this  book  seems  to  be  merely  a 


current  university  teaching  of  literature,  and 
what  he  says  on  this  subject  should  have  a  wide 
hearing.  The  "Men  and  Letters"  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Paul  are  essays  that  have  a  certain  hard 
brilliancy  suggestive  of  Macaulay,  whose  manner 
the  author  emulates.  The  volume  into  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  collected  his  Ameri- 
can addresses  of  the  present  year  needs  no  fur- 
ther recommendation  than  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor. In  closing  this  review,  a  word  may  be 
spared  for  two  anonymously  published  books — 
"  An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters  "  and  "Eliz- 
abeth and  Her  German  Garden" — which  proved 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  year,  and  which 
furthermore  occasioned  a  whole  train  of  the  para- 
sitical books — imitations,  parodies,  and  the  like 
— which  are  apt  to  follow  a  marked  literary  suc- 
cess of  almost  any  kind. 


JOHN   REDMOND, 


M.P.,   LEADER 
PARTY. 


OF  THE  IRISH 


CONSPICUOUS  among  the  new  men  upon 
whose  slioiilders  will  fall  the  burden  in  ihe 
years  to  coroe — the  responeibilities  that  are  drop- 
ping from  the  wearird  }iand8  of  their  elders — is 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary party.  Among  the  coming  men  of 
British  politics,  no 
man  has  already 
achieved  so  com- 
manding a  position. 
This  will  be  ob- 
vious to  any  one 
who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  run  over 
the  list  of  the  half- 
dozen  men  who  in 
the  next  twenty 
years  seem  likely 
to  be  tiie  makeiB 
of  history  al  West- 
minster. There  is, 
for  instance,  Mr. 
WiastoQ  Spencer 
Churchill,  heir  to 
tho  genius  and  per- 
haps to  the  position 
of  his  father  ;  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the 
brilliant  and  inci- 
sive leader  of  the 
Welsh  Radicals; 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
who,  rather  than 
Lord  Cranbome, 
seems  destined  to 
be  the  inheritor  of 
the  characteristic 
faults  and  qualities 
of  his  family  ;  Mr. 
George  Wyndiiam, 
the  parliamentary 
Adonis;    Lord 

Gi-ey,  who  stands  ""■ '""'' " 

alone   as    the   only  (Leaderofthe  Irish  Pi 

peer  who  possesses 

that  zeal  for  social  refonn  which  would  seem 
more  natural  to  the  Radical  eiilhiisiast ;  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  the  leader  of  the  Independent  Labor 
party. 

Of  all  these  men  of  the  future,  not  one  has  as 
yet  achieved  the  distinction  of  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond.     For  he  is  not  only  the  chief  of  the  Irish 


National  party, — he  is  the  leader  of  the  only  ef- 
fective opposition  that  exists  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  present  day.  In  that  position 
he  occupies  a  place  in  the  British  constitution 
only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  prime 
minister.  It  is  true  that  at  present  national 
prejudices  s  o  m  e  - 
what  obscure  the 
truth  from  th e Eng- 
lish andScotch.  But 
in  the  House  of 
Commonslhe  mem- 
bers, last  session, 
began  to  realize 
where  their  power 
lies,  and  repeated- 
ly, in  the  course  of 
the  debates,  Mr. 
Balfour  referred  to 
Mr.  Redmond  as  if 
he,  and  not  Sir 
Henry  Campbell - 
Banner  man,  were 
the  real  leader  of 
his  majesty's  op- 
position. Therein 
Mr.  Balfour  paid 
homage  to  facts. 
Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Ban nerman, 
who  is  titularly 
leader  of  the  op- 
position, has  so 
much  to  do  in  en- 
deavoring to  com- 
pose the  internecine 
difBculties  of  the 
small  butdistract«d 
party  which  nomi- 
nally follows  his 
lead  that  he  has 
neither  the  energy, 
EDHo.MD,  nor    the  time,  nor 

LrUamaotary  Party.)  the  mind   to   spare 

for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  normal  duties  of  his  post.  The  first 
dutyof  an  opposition  is  to  oppose.  The  first  duty  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  to  prevent  open 
feuds  between  the  Asquiths  and  the  Greys,  who 
believe  in  Milner,  and  the  majority  of  his  party, 
who  have  not  yet  apostatized  from  their  tradi- 
tional faith  in  peace,  liberty,  and  self-govern- 
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ment.  The  forlorn  and  hopeless  plight  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  was  never  so  pite- 
ously  displayed  as  when  the  vote  was  moved  for 
the  reduction  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  salary  at  the 
close  of  last  session.  The  task  of  raising  what 
should  have  been  the  closing  debate,  leading  up 
to  the  strongest  division  of  the  session,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Master  of  Elibank,  who,  when  the 
fateful  moment  came,  could  not  be  found.  When 
Sir  Henry  looked  around  for  his  supporters,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Morley  had  gone  down  to  Ha- 
warden  to  continue  his  researches  in  the  Glad- 
stonian  archives,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  was 
enjoyjng  himself  in  the  New  Forest.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  deserted  and  despairing 
leader,  muttering  maledictions  upon  his  recreant 
followers,  deserted  the  stricken  field  and  left  the 
Irish  members  to  save  the  House  and  the  party 
from  the  disgrace  of  allowing  the  vote  to  pass 
without  a  division. 

THE  ONLY  FREE  AND  UXFETTEBED  LEADER. 

As  it  was  on  that  occasion,  so  it  has  been 
more  or  less  ever  since  the  war  broke  out.  And 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  never  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  offer  that  bold,  uncompro- 
mising and  persistent  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment which  the  country  expects,  and  without 
which  the  whole  system  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment goes  into  irretrievable  ruin.  In  the  midst 
of  the  debris  of  the  shattered  party  which  litters 
the  Liberal  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  should  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  leader- 
ship, had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Redmond  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
Here,  at  least,  we  have  an  organized,  disciplined 
party,  obedient  to  its  leader,  undistracted  by  any 
internal  feuds,  thoroughly  united  in  principle, 
and  capable  of  constant  attendance  at  the  House. 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Liberals  in  the  con- 
stituencies, who  are  sick  and  sore  at  heart  over 
the  spectacle  of  paralytic  impotence  presented  by 
the  disorganized  and  distracted  ranks  of  their 
own  representatives,  are  beginning  to  recognize 
in  Mr.  Redmond  the  only  leader  of  a  parliamen- 
tary party  in  the  House  who,  upon  the  great  is- 
sue of  the  hour,  represents  their  views  and  is  not 
afraid  of  giving  them  free,  full,  and  bold  ex- 
pression in  debate.  Hence,  while  nominally 
only  the  leader  of  the  Irish  National  party,  Mr. 
Redmond  is  really  the  only  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
great  position  for  so  young  a  man. 

MB.  Redmond's  qualifications  as  a  leader. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  is  the  first  Irish  leader 
who  has  given  the  world  any  token  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  qualities  which  made  Mr.  Famell 


so  famous.  It  is  true  that  his  position  is  largely 
due  to  Mr.  Dillon.  The  work  of  solidifying  the 
party  after  it  was  shattered  by  the  great  explo- 
sion consequent  upon  the  fall  of  Mr.  Parnell  fell 
on  the  shoulders  of  John  Dillon,  who  spent  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  weariless,  thank- 
less efforts  to  reestablish  the  unity  of  the  Irish 
National  party.  Mr.  Redmond  himself  did  not 
contribute  piuch  to  the  work  of  reconciliation 
and  consolidation.  As  the  leader  of  the  small 
group  who  called  themselves  Parnellites  and 
spent  their  energies  in  paralyzing  the  party 
which  Mr.  Parnell  formerly  led,  he  gave  little 
token  of  the  possession  of  those  qualities  that 
last  session  commanded  the  universal  respect  of 
the  House.  But  he  is  fortunate  in  having,  in 
Mr.  Dillon,  a  colleague  who  was  in  other  days 
sufficiently  self-sacrificing  to  allow  no  personal 
feelings  to  stand  in  the  way  of  attaining  the 
great  object  which  he  had  set  before  him.  After 
long  years  of  almost  heart-breaking  struggle,  he 
saw  the  desire  of  his  heart.  When  <<  Tiger 
Tim  '*  was  read  out  of  the  party  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  the  Irish  parliamentarians  became 
once  more  a  fighting  unit.  Mr.  Redmond  then 
being  called  to  supreme  command,  displayed 
qualities  with  which  he  had  hitherto  not  been 
credited.  His  readiness  in  debate,  his  self-con- 
trol, his  keen  appreciation  of  the  vital  points  in 
parliamentaiy  strategy,  speedily  made  him  a 
power  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  our  imperial  statesmen,  who  watches 
the  proceedings  in  the  parliamentary  arena  from 
the  distant  post  in  which  he  is  serving  the  em- 
pire, declared  last  month  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Mr.  Redmond  was  the  ablest  parliamentarian  ip 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Redmond 
is  a  politician  first,  a  politician  second,  and  a 
politician  third.  As  an  individual  entity,  he.  is 
almost  unknown  to  any  except  his  intimates. 
But  he  has  brought  keen  intelligence  to  the  study 
of  the  science  of  politics.  He  has  given  his 
mind  to  it,  and  spent  days  and  nights  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  all  the  niceties  and  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  He  is  embarrassed  by 
no  fear  of  mutinies  in  his  rear,  and  he  is  con- 
scious of  being  armed  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Irish  race.  As  a  speaker,  he  is  effective,  fluent, 
and  eloquent.  If  sometimes  he  may  appear  to 
forget  himself,  as  he  did  when  he  made  the  cele- 
brated declaration  concerning  his  desire  for  the 
victory  of  the  Boers,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
inade  such  capital  at  Blenheim,  that  will  do  him 
no  harm  in  the  long  run.  The  party  which  he 
leads,  and  the  allies  upon  whom  alone  he  can 
reckon  in  the  future  in  this  country,  will  count 
that  declaration  to  him  for  righteousness.  The 
great  Whigs  of  last  century  said  much  the  same 
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kind  of  thing  about  our  revolted  American  col- 
onists, and  men  will  remember  in  time  to  come 
this  declaration  of  Mr.  Redmond  as  they  now 
quote  the  outspoken  utterance  of  Chatham. 

A    CONTRAST    WITH    MR.    DILLON. 

Of  the  two  men  who  stand  foremost  in  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party,  Mr.  Dillon  is  much  better 
known  and  loved  in  England  than  Mr.  Redmond. 
Mr.  Redmond,  indeed,  has  his  spurs  still  to  win 
with  the  English  masses,  whereas  John  Dillon  is 
a  name  to  conjure  with  among  all  who  esteem 
great  public  spirit,  unselfish  devotion,  and  lofty 
idealism.  It  has  been  in  the  House  of  Commons 
rather  than  on  the  English  platform  that  Mr. 
Redmond  has  made  his  mark.  He  is  now  about 
to  embark  upon  one  of  those  enterprises  which 
often  make  or  mar  the  portrait  of  an  Irish  leader. 
He  is  on  his  way,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  greater 
Ireland  which  lies  beyond  the  seas.  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt,  who  preceded  him  for  some  months  and 
is  acting  as  a  kind  of  pioneer,  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  make  smooth  the  paths  before  his  chief. 
There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  fervor  of  the  recep- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Redmond  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  excepting  the  extreme  advocates  of  revolu- 
tionary violence.  This  is,  however,  as  it  should 
be.  Mr.  Redmond  represents  the  party  which 
seeks  to  obtain  the  rights  of  Ireland  by  constitu- 
tional means,  and  those  who  despair  of  doing  any 
good  by  any  such  means  naturally  will  give  him 
a  cold  shoulder.  They  might,  indeed,  be  more 
generous,  and  express  their  sympathy  with  a 
fellow -Irishman  who  is  leading  what  they  regard 
as  a  forlorn  hope  foredoomed  to  failure  ;  but  that 
is  a  matter  which  they  will  settle  with  their  own 
consciences.  As  for  Mr.  Redmond,  his  course  is 
plain.  He  appeals  to  Irishmen,  whatever  their 
views  may  be  concerning  the  methods  by  which 
they  wish  to  secure  for  Ireland  the  right  of  self- 
government.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  even  be 
diflBcult  for  Mr.  Redmond  at  the  present  moment 
if  the  fiery  irreconcilables  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
were  not  conspicuously  to  give  him  the  cold 
shoulder.  The  American  public  is  at  present  in 
no  mood  to  give  countenance  to  the  party  of 
anarchy.  The  crime  of  Czolgosz  is  too  recent  for 
Mr.  Redmond  to  find  it  expedient  to  rub  shoulders 
with  a  party  of  the  dagger  and  of  dynamite.  His 
strength  lies,  not  with  these  violent  and  despair- 
ing men,  but  with  the  millions  of  men  of  the  Irish 
race,  God-fearing,  law-abiding,  industrious  citi- 
zens of  the  great  republic,  whose  cities  are  very 
largely  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Redmond  has  won 
the  respect,  esteem,  and  personal  friendship  of 
many  leading  Americans ;  among  others,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself.  But  this  he  did  when 
he  was  only  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  faction.     He 


will  probably  command  a  much  greater  success 
now  that  he  goes  to  America  as  the  accredited 
leader  of  the  united  Irish  Nationalists. 

HIS    IDEAS    UP-TO-DATK. 

Immediately  before  sailing  for  America,  Mr. 
Redmond,  addressing  a  mass  meeting  at  Mary- 
borough, Queen's  County  (October  20),  made 
the  following  significant  declaration  : 

His  gaiding  principle  in  life  was  perfectly  simple. 
He  had  no  faith  in  any  English  political  party  or  in 
English  benevolence  toward  Ireland,  or  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  class  of  the  population  getting  justice  in  the 
smallest  particular  from  mere  reason  or  argnment  or 
persuasion.  His  policy  was  to  make  English  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  difficult  and  dangerous.  If  the  people 
wanted  any  installment  of  justice,  they  must  make 
tlieniselves  a  trouble  and  a  danger  to  the  government. 

It  is  a  humiliating  confession  for  an  English- 
man to  make,  but  Magna  est  Veritas,  etc.,  and 
Mr.  Redmond  is  right.  The  English  rulers  of 
Ireland  might  have  sat  as  the  original  model  for 
the  victim  of  the  importunate  widow  in  the  par- 
able. It  is  only  by  making  themselves  a  nui- 
sance the  Irish  can  compel  a  hearing  for  their 
grievances.  It  is  all  wrong,  no  doubt.  But  the 
original  wrongness  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
have  to  ask  our  leave  before  they  can  get  any- 
thing done.  Under  the  system  which  prevails 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  empire,  they  would  be 
free  to  do  what  they  needed  to  have  done  with- 
out asking  our  permission. 

I  submitted  to  Mr.  Redmond,  just  before  he 
started  for  America,  a  series  of  interrogatories 
to  which  he  was  good  enough  to  reply  in  writing. 
His  memoranda  were  necessarily  brief,  but 
they  were  clear  enough  to  enable  me  to  construct 
the  following  statement,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  the  United  States  : 

I  am  going  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
to  our  people  the  reunion  now  happily  effected  in  Ire- 
land of  all  sections  of  the  Nationalists.  I  shall  set 
forth  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  cause,  and  ask  them  to 
give  substantial  support  to  the  United  Irish  League. 

My  course  is  not  completely  mapped  out.  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  the  only  cities  for 
which  definite  fixtures  are  made  &syet.  But  when  I 
land  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  find  a  pretty  compre- 
hensive programme  all  complete.  I  shall  remain  in  the 
States  till  December  11,  when  I  shall  return  by  the 
Oceanic. 

My  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Irish  physical  force 
societies,  which  have  refused  to  welcome  me  to  Amer- 
ica, is  clear  and  obvious.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any 
man  who  honestly  thinks  his  way  of  freeing  Ireland 
the  best,  and  something  akin  to  despair  of  constitu- 
tional methods  is  quite  natural.  I,  liowever,  do  not 
despair. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  what  we  have  already 
achieved  justifies  every  confidence  that  we  shall  reach 
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onr  end  by  the  constitutional  road.  Next  session  we 
shall  repeat  the  tactics  which  answered  so  well  last 
session,  and  in  the  end  you  will'  see  Home  Rule  will 
come  of  itself. 

Our  party  is  the  best  disciplined  and  most  united  in 
Parliament.  My  personal  relations  are  most  cordial 
with  all  its  members.  On  questions  of  policy  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  John  Dillon,  William 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Blake. 

The  Liberal  party  is  hopelessly  shattered  by  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  war.  What  I  expect  to  see  is 
a  definite  and  formal  split  between  the  true  Liberals  and 
the  Liberal  Jingoes.  This  will,  of  course,  still  further 
weaken  the  argument  sometimes  used  in  favor  of  our 
tying  ourselves  up  with  the  Liberals.  The  true  course 
is  to  avoid  any  entangling  alliance  with  any  English 
party.  In  election  time,  each  case  will  be  decided  upon 
its  merits.  No  English  or  Scotch  party  can  count  upon 
the  Irish  vote  as  part  of  its  assets.  The  Irish  vote  will 
always  be  cast  just  as  it  suits  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

I  do  not  expect  that  Ireland  will  receive  Home  Rule 
from  the  hands  of  a  Liberal  government.  To  begin 
with,  I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  the  formation  of  any 
such  government  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Of  the  two, 
Home  Rule  is  more  likely  to  come  first.  I  expect  that 
it  will  come  by  agreement,  as  local  government  came. 
Two  years  before  the  local  government  act  was  passed, 
who  expected  it  ?  It  looked  as  far  off  as  Home  Rule 
does  to-day.  It  was  a  half-way  house  to  Home  Rule. 
No  one  can  now  say  that  the  Irish  are  incapable  of  gov- 
erning themselves. 

I  shall  plead  for  the  Boers  wherever  I  go  in  America, 
not  as  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  Irish  question ;  I  shall 
plead  their  case  on  its  merits.  We  fought  their  battle 
in  the  House  last  session,  and  I  am  convinced  that  our 
persistent  criticisms  were  of  enormous  value.  The  cause 
of  the  independence  of  nationalities  is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Irishmen  all  over  the  world.  So  detested  is  the  war 
of  extermination  which  is  being  waged  in  South  Africa 
that  recruiting  for  the  British  army  has  almost  ceased 
in  Ireland.  For  the  work  of  burning  the  farmsteads  of 
the  Boers,  no  Irish  will  apply.  Next  session  we  shall 
probably  lend  a  hand  to  the  task  of  exposing  the 
scandalous  abuses,  jobs,  and  blunders  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  prosecution  of  the  war,  when  our  attack 
is  likely  to  be  even  more  effective  than  otir  exposure  of 
the  atrocities  which  have  been  committed  on  the  Boers. 

I  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  future  of  President 
Roosevelt.  He  is  a  strong  man,  thoroughly  American, 
with  no  absurd  Anglomania  about  him.  He  is  a  true 
friend  of  Irish  freedom,  and  proud  of  the  Irish  blood 
which  flows  in  his  veins. 

Finally,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Gaelic  League.  My 
children  are  learning  Irish.  I  am  with  the  movement 
heart  and  soul. 

THE    IMPRESSIONS    OF    A    PERSONAL    FRIEND. 

The  facts  of  Mr.  Redmond's  history  are  only 
very  briefly  summarized  in  '  <  Who's  Who. "  He 
was  born  in  1851  ;  son  of  the  late  W.  A. 
Redmond,  M.P.  for  Ballytrent ;  he  married,  in 
1883,  Johanna,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Dalton, 
Esq. ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  bar- 
rister, Gray's  Inn,  1886  ;  Irish  barrister,  1887  ; 
M.P.  for  New  Ross,  1881-85  ;  for  New  Wex- 
ford, 1885-91  ;  and  has  represented  Waterford 


ever  since  1891.  Such  is  the  brief  record  in 
**  Who's  Who."  As  I  have  only  had 'the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  Mr.  Redmond  on  two  occasions, 
I  have  but  little  to  say  that  is  based  on  personal 
acquaintance.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  supplement  my  own  impressions  by  the  follow- 
ing stray  notes  from  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Crook,  who  writes  as  follows  : 

I  first  made  John  Redmond's  acquaintance  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years  ago  when  we  were  law  students 
together  at  the  King's  Inns  in  Duhlin.  It  will  surprise 
most  people  to  learn  that  my  earliest  impression  of  him 
is  as  a  temperance  reformer.  The  Irish  National  move- 
ment has  always  been  clo.sely  associated  with  the  drink 
trafilc,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  Irish  Protestant 
home  the  two  are  closely  connected  in  thought.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  to  any  one  not  brought  up  in  that 
atmosphere  how  strict  is  the  caste  system  that  prevails 
in  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  England  ;  noth- 
ing like  it  anywhere  in  the  empire  except  in  India.  It 
was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Redmond  was  almost  a  total  ab- 
stainer that  first  brought  us  together.  The  meeting 
was  in  this  wise  : 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  students  at  King's  Inns  to 
dine  in  messes  of  six.  A  fixed  quantity  of  wine  per 
head  was  allowed  to  each  table,  and  thirsty  students,  of 
whom  there  were  a  few,  always  sought  diligently  for 
totally  abstaining  acquaintances  to  join  their  mess.  As 
I  did  not  drink  wine,  I  found  myself  in  great  demand, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  same  mess  captured  John  Red- 
mond also.  As  he  never  took  more  than  half  a  glass  of 
wine  at  dinner,  this  lucky  table  regarded  itself  as  hav- 
ing six  bottles  of  wine  for  four  persons — and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Redmond. 

HIS  LOYALTY  TO  FRIENDS  AND  COUNTRY. 

One  of  the  qualities  that  has  brought  Mr.  Redmond 
to  his  present  position  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  loyal  friend. 
One  day,  during  the  general  election  of  1886, 1  went  into 
the  Iri^  headquarters  in  London,  then  located  in  Palace 
Chambers,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  to  see  Mr.  J.  J. 
Clancy,  M.P.,  about  a  meeting  I  was  to  address  that 
evening.  John  Redmond  was  there.  '*  Look  here,"  he 
said  to  me,  "you  are  the  very  man  I  want.  George 
Russell  has  a  meeting  this  evening  at  Fulham.  Very 
reluctantly  I  was  compelled  to  fight  against  him  last 
year.  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help  him  get  in 
this  year.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  speak  for  him 
to-night.  You  have  only  one  meeting.  I  want  you  to 
go."  I  went.  Mr.  Russell,  whom  I  did  not  then  know, 
was  unable,  through  indisposition,  to  be  present.  His 
place  was  taken  by  his  father,  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
stately,  courteous  English  aristocrat.  As  I  chatted  to 
that  splendid  old  man,  the  soul  of  chivalry  and  honor,  I 
realized  why  John  Redmond  was  so  anxious  for  the 
son's  success.  The  Irish  leader  is  a  supreme  judge  of 
men. 

John  Redmond's  capacity  for  loyalty  to  his  friends  is 
only  second  to  his  loyalty  to  his  country.  An  incident 
that  occurred  last  session  illustrates  both  character- 
istics. It  was  a  very  busy  session  for  the  Irish  party. 
Four  days  a  week  the  Irish  leader  was  in  the  House  for 
twelve  hours  at  least,  from  noon  to  midnight.  Natural- 
ly, his  Wednesday  evenings  were  precious.  One  of  the 
Irish  organizations  in  the  metropolis  had  asked  me  to 
lecture  for  them,  and  they  asked  John  Redmond  to 
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preside.  Xo  other  leader  of  a  party  in  the  House  of 
Commoiis  worked  so  hard  ;  none  other  would  have 
come.  But  John  Redmond  came.  The  subject  was 
"  Ireland's  Contribution  to  Civilization."  Mr.  Redmond, 
who  seemed  rather  wearied,  spoke  only  a  few  minutes. 
But  in  that  brief  space  he  revealed  his  passionate  ad- 
miration for  the  great  dead  past  of  the  race  of  which  he 
is  the  world-wide  figurehead,  the  uncrowned  king. 
There  was  no  note  of  apology — only  burning  pride— in 
what  John  Redmond  had  to  say  of  the  civilizing  move- 
ment which  covered  western  Europe  with  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  which  has  bequeathed  to  after  generations 
artistic  monuments  like  the  matchless  Book  of  Kells. 
He  closed  with  a  few  words  of  hearty  appreciation  for 
the  work  the  young  men  are  doing  to-day  in  the  Gaelic 
League.  For  John  Redmond  always  appeals  to  young 
men,  alike  to  the  cultured  youth  of  Oxford  and  the 
more  fiery  spirits  of  Mayo  or  Chicago. 

HIS  IMPERIALISM. 

When  I  first  met  Mr.  Redmond  I  was  more  or  less 
of  a  Separatist.  He  made  me  an  Imperialist.  I  do  not 
use  that  word  to  designate  an  admirer  of  the  gorgeous 
Orientalism  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  nor  yet  a  follower  of 
the  narrowly  insular  policy  of  an  uneducated  Birming* 
ham  tradesman.  John  Redmond  knew  the  empire. 
His  wife  was  an  Australian,  and  even  when  I  first  met 
him  he  had  been  around  the  world.  The  great  free  com- 
munities— Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  even 
the  United  States— were  to  him  in  large  part  Irish 
states.  Irish  brains  and  Irish  l;>lood  had  helped  them 
to  freedom  and  to  prosperity.  It  was  a  new  point  of 
view  for  me.  I  do  not  speak  with  authority  on  this 
point,  but  I  do  say  with  son.e  confidence,  that  never, 
while  John  Redmgnd  is  leader,  will  the  Irish  party 
consent  to  lie  deprived  of  their  rightful  share  in  the 
government  of  their  empire. 

Strong  Nationalist  as  he  is,  John  Redmond  has  that 
touch  of  cosmopolitanism  that  is  peculiarly  Irish  and 
is  notably  wanting  in  the  average  Englishman.  A 
strictly  Puritanical  training  has  prevented  me  from 
becoming  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  theater ;  on  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  on  which  I  have  broken  through  this 
rule,  I  went  to  see  the  "divine  Sarah"  play  "Hamlet" 
in  Paris.  John  Redmond  occupied  the  stall  immediately 
behind  me.  A  few  days  after,  we  met  in  a  carriage  on 
the  Underground  in  London  and  discussed  the  perform- 
ance. No  one  who  has  heard  the  Irish  leader  quote 
Shakespeare  can  ever  fbrget  it.  As  he  analyzed  the 
interpretation  by  the  greatest  actress  of  our  time  of 
Shakespeare's  immortal  creation,  or  criticised  the 
nuances  of  the  original  that  had  been  lost  in  the  trans- 
lation, I  was  compelled  to  say  to  myself,  "  Why,  Hamlet 
is  as  real  a  person  for  you  as  is  Arthur  Balfour."  This 
land  agitator,  barrister,  politician,  statesman,  whose 
eloquence  had  compelled  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  to 
unwilling  silence,  had  captivated  the  youth  of  Oxford 
and  of  Ireland,  and  on  whose  words  vast  crowds  in 
three  continents  had  hung,  is  a  student  and  interpreter 
of  Shakespeare  greater  than  most  of  our  professors  of 
English  literature — because  he  understands  men. 

LOOKING   AHEAD. 

Mr.  Redmond  spent  some  time,  before  starting 
for  America,   in  Aughnavanagh,  an  old  shoot- 


ing-box of  Mr.  Pameirs.     There,  on  the  top  of 
the  Wicklow  hills,  with  the  green  flag  of  Ireland 
flying  overhead,  he  has  recruited  energies  which 
had  been  somewhat  strained  by  long  close  attend- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons.     He  has  now 
gone  across  the  Atlantic  to  appeal  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  who  dwell  in  the  greater  Ireland 
beyond  the  sea.     It  is  an  interesting  subject  for 
speculation  whether  the  time  will  ever  come  for 
Mr.  Redmond  to  cross  the  Atlantic  upon  another 
mission, — to  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican republic  against   the  British   Government. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  tliat  such  a  contin- 
gency may  never  arise.     But  if  England  were 
persistently  to  pursue  the  impolicy  of  arrogant 
disregard  of  Irish  aspirations,  it  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  the  Irish  might  some  day  turn  their 
eyes  to  Washington  and  invoke  the  memory  of 
the  intervention  on  behalf  of  tlie  Cubans  as  a 
precedent  justifying  their  hope  that  the  American 
Government  might  cast  the  broad  shield  of  its 
mighty  power  over  another   island    struggling, 
and  rightly  struggling,  to  be  free.     Those  who 
care  to  do  such  things  would  find  little  difficulty 
in  drawing  a  very  instructive  parallel  between 
the  state  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  and  the 
Emerald  Isle.    Before  the  bar  of  history,  England 
stands  condemned  for  a  failure  in  Ireland  only  a 
few  degrees  less  scandalous  than  that  which  stood 
to  the  discredit  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies. 
After  the  report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  deny 
that  the  predominant  partner  has  used  his  pre- 
dominance in  overtaxing  the  impoverished  nation 
which  lies  at  his  doors.     While  every  other  part 
of  the  empire  has  increased  in  population,  the 
Irish  race  has  dwindled,  and  is  dwindling  still. 
After  a  hundred  years  of  the  Union,  the  great 
majority  of.  the  Irish  people  are   in  bitter  and 
silent  discontent  with  our  rule.     The  Irish  vote 
in  the  United  States  is  powerful.     The  spirit  of 
expansion  is  strong ;   the  memory  of  the  swift 
and  easy  success  which  they  achieved  in  Cuba 
dwells  in  the  memory  of  the  people.     The  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  at  present,  happily,  close,  intimate, 
and  friendly.     Such  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
Those  who  look  furthest  into  the  future  and  are 
best  informed  as  to  the  stirring  of  imperial  am- 
bitions on  the  part  of  our  A  merican  kinsfolk  will 
be  least  disposed  to  question  the  possibility  that 
our  relations  may  be  strained  in  the  distant  future 
so  severely  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  incon- 
ceivable that  an  American  party  should  entertain 
the  idea  that  it  was  acting  as  the  instrument  of  a 
righteous  Providence  in  undertaking  the  direct 
championship  of  the  Irish  cause. 


A  COLOSSAL  INQUIRY  COMPLETED. 

THE  THREE-TEAES'  WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL 

COMMISSION. 


BY  SAMUEL  M'CUNE  LINDSAY. 


THE  Unitotl  States  Industrial  Commission 
was  established  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment (June  18,  1898)  to  serve  for  two  years, 
but  its  term  was  subsequently  extended  until 
December  15,  1901.  Its  purpose  is  a  twofold 
one:  (1)  '*To  investigate  questions  pertaining 
to  immigration,  co  labor,  to  agriculture,  and  to 
business,"  and  (2)  *<  to  report  to  Congress  and  to 
suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  on 
t)iese  subjects/*  The  law  elaborated  these  ob- 
jects still  further  by  saying  that  the  commission 
<' shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest 
such  laws  as  may  be  made  a  basis  for  uniform 
legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
in  order  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  be 
equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the  pro- 
ducer,  and  the  consumer." 


I.— ORGANIZATION. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  five  members 
of  the  Senate,  five  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  appointed  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  those  bodies,  and  nine  other  persons, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  methods  pursued  by  the  commission  were 
suggested  in  the  original  law,  as  follows:  *<  The 
commission  shall  give  reasonable  time  for  hear- 
ing, if  deemed  necessary,  and  if  necessary  it  may 
appoint  a  sub -commission  or  sub- commissions  of 
its  own  members  to  make  investigation  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  ...  It  shall  have 
the  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations." 

Money  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission, for  the  hiring  of  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers, the  payment  of  traveling  expenses  of 
witnesses  for  special  investigations,  and  for  the 
salaries  of  certain  members,  was  appropriated. 
Senators  and  Representatives  appointed  on  the 
commission  do  not  receive  any  salary,  unless  the 
term  of  a  Senator  or  Representative  should  ex- 
pire while  a  member  of  the  commission.  In  this 
case  he  v^oes  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
commissi- 'u,  but  may  serve  until  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
may  draw  pay  from  the  time  his  term  as  Senator 


or  Representative  expired  at  the  same  salary  re- 
ceived by  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  nine  members  appointed  by  the  President 
are  paid  a  salary  of  $3,600  each  per  annum. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   COMMISSION. 

The  idea  of  the  commission  originated  with 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  a  western  district  in  Pennsylvania,  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Newcas- 
tle, and  one  of  the  largest  individual  producers 
of  petroleum  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  English 
Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  and  his  first  plan 
was  to  provide  for  a  labor  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  sev- 
eral States  relating  to  labor  ;  to  suggest  remedial 
legislation  intended  to  make  the  conditions  of 
industry  more  uniform  in  the  several  States,  and 
to  remove  existing  causes  of  discontent.  He 
presented  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term  which  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  On  December  6,  1897,  the  same  bill 
was  again  presented  by  Congressman  Grosvenor, 
of  Ohio.  In  its  consideration  by  Congress  the 
scope  of  the  commission  was  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  the  emphasis  was  thrown  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  industrial  conditions  a^ecting  both  cap- 
ital and.  labor  rather  than  upon  the  labor  side  of 
the  problem.  This  bill  passed,  and  was  signed 
by  President  McKinleyon  June  18,  1898. 


MEMBERS 


OF     THE     COMMISSION  *     SENATORS 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


AND 


The  personnel  of  the  commission  was  speedily 
provided  for  by  the  following  appointments  : 
Vice-President  Hobart  named  Senators  James 
H.  Kyle,  of  South  Dakota ;  Boies  Penrose,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Lee  Mantle,  of  Montana ;  John 
W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  and  Stephen  R.  Mai- 
lory,  of  Florida.  Speaker  Reed  appointed  Con- 
gressmen John  J.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey; 
William  Lorimer,  of  Illinois  ;  William  C.  Lever- 
ing, of  Massachusetts ;  Leonidas  S.  Livingston, 
of  Georgia,  and  John  C.  Bell,  of  Colorado,  as  the 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  appointments  followed  logically  from  the 
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organization  of  the  two  bouses  of  Congress,  and 
therefore  presented  little  diflSculty.  Senator  Kyle 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Senators  Penrose  and 
Mantle  were  members  of  this  committee.  Sena- 
tors Daniel  and  Mallory  had  identified  themselves 
with  discussions  of  subjects  in  the  line  of  the 
work  of  the  commission.  The  appointees  repre- 
senting the  House  comprised  the  five  members  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Labor,  Agriculture,  and 
Capital.  Mr.  Gardner  was  also  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  on  labor. 

PBESIDENTIAL    APPOINTEES. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  select  the  Presidential 
appointees,  because  it  was  recognized  that  the 
burden  of  the  work  would  naturally  fall  upon  the 
paid  members  of  the  commission,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  devote  the  major  part  of  their  time  to 
its  work,  and  also  because  the  Congressional 
duties  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  would 
probably  prevent  them  from  acting  in  other  than 
a  consulting  capacity.  The  President  construed 
the  law  strictly,  and  decided  that  he  could  ap- 
point only  persons  identified  with  business  or 
labor  interests.  The  names  of  many  persons — 
college  professors,  journalists,  and  others — whose 
special  training  made  them,  in  a  sense,  experts 
on  many  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
commission,  were  therefore  not  considered  eli- 
gible. The  leading  representatives  of  labor  were 
either  afraid  of  committing  themselves  to  the 
results  of  an  investigation  that  might  prove  bos- 
tile  to  labor  interests  or  they  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  the  service  of  labor  organizations  to  be 
willing- to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  this  work. 
The  salary  provided  was  too  small  to  secure  the 
services  of  successful  and  farsighted  business 
men  unless  they  could  be  appealed  to  from  the 
motive  of  public  spirit.  The  great  business  ex- 
pansion of  the  country  made  it  particularly  diflB- 
cult  to  get  men  of  this  type  who  would  at  that 
particular  time  be  willing  to  curtail  their  private 
business  activities  by  accepting  such  an  appoint- 
ment. 

After  counsel  with  many  persons  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  commission,  President  McKinley 
finally  appointed  the  following  persons  :  A.  L. 
Harris,  of  Ohio,  former  lieutenant-governor  of 
that  State,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  a  probate  judge, 
previously  a  member  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  a  farmer  by  occupation  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment ;  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  former  Congressman  and  the  author  of 
the  first  bill  proposing  the  commission,  a  pro- 
ducer of  petroleum,  and  a  banker  by  occupation  ; 
Charles  J.  Harris,  of  North  Carolina,  a  graduate 


of  Yale  College,  a  lawyer,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  president  of  several  industrial 
coi'porations  ;  Ellison  A.  Smythe,  a  banker  and 
manufacturer,  especially  interested  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  South  ;  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  editor  of  the  publications 
of  that  association,  and  an  expert  on  industrial 
statistics  ;  John  N.  Farquhar,  of  New  York  ; 
M.  D.  Ratchford,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  ;  Eugene  D.  Conger,  of 
Michigan,  director  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board 
of  Trade  and  publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald^  and  Frank  P.  Sargent,  of  Illinois,  grand 
master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men. Mr.  Sargent  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  John  L.  Kennedy,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union, 
was  appointed  in  his  place. 

WORKING    GROUPS. 

The  commission  as  thus  constituted  organized 
itself  with  Senator  Kyle  as  chairman,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips as  first  vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Gardner  as 
second  vice-chairman.  It  appointed  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Sackett,  a  journalist,  as  secretary,  and 
also  at  the  outset  organized  five  sub- commissions, 
each  composed  of  ^\q  members:  (1)  On  Agri- 
culture and  Agricultural  Labor,  with  Governor 
Harris,  chairman  ;  (2)  on  Conditions  of  Labor 
and  Capital  Employed  in  Manufacturing  and 
General  Business,  with  Mr.  Smythe,  chairman  ; 
(3)  on  Conditions  of  Labor  and  Capital  Employed 
in  Mining,  Senator  Daniel,  chairman  ;  (4)  on 
Transportation,  Mr.  Phillips,  chairman  ;  (5)  on 
Statistics,  Mr.  North,  diairman.  The  commission 
also  adopted  certain  rules  of  procedure,  and  drew 
up  topical  plans  of  inquiry  in  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  first  four  sub- commissions.  Both 
the  rules  and  the  plans  of  inquiry  have  necessa- 
rily been  modified  considerably  in  practice. 

CHANGES    IN    PERSONNEL. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  has  also 
changed  somewhat  since  the  date  of  organiza- 
tion. When  Senator  Mantle  left  Congress,  in 
March,  1899,  he  resigned  from  the  commission, 
and  Senator  Bard,  of  California,  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  Senator  Kyle  died  in  July,  1901, 
and  his  place  on  the  commission  has  not  been 
filled.  Representative  Theobald  Otjen,  of  Wis- 
consin, has  taken  the  place  of  Representative 
Levering,  of  Massachusetts.  Representative 
Smythe,  of  Soutli  Carolina,  resigned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Tompkins,  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  North,  one 
of  the  best- equipped  members  of  the  commission, 
resigned  in  the  summer  of  1899  in  order  to  ac- 
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cept  his  appointment  in  the  Census  Bureau  as 
chief  statistician  for  manufacturers,  and  Col. 
Albert  Clark,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Colonel  Clark  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  commission  in  September,  1901,  succeeding 
Senator  Kyle.  Mr.  Ratchford  resigned  in  the 
suipmer  of  1900,  to  become  chief  of  the  Ohio 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  Charles  H. 
Litchman,  former  grand  secretary -treasurer  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  appointed  to  fill  tliis 
vacancy.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  re- 
signed in  September,  1900,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  formerly  sociology  li- 
brarian in  the  New  York  State  Library,  and  as- 
sistant professor  of  administration  and  finance  at 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  He  had  been 
employed  by  the  commission  in  October,  1899, 
as  economic  expert,  for  the  purpose  of  editing  its 
reports  and  preparing  digests  and  indexes. 

SPECIAL   WORK   OF    MESSRS.     PHILLIPS   AND 

DURAND. 

The  chief  work  of  direction,  and  the  largest 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  sustained  efforts 
of  the  commission  in  its  work,  have  rested  upon 
the  first  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phil- 
lips, and  upon  Secretary  Durand.  The  main 
credit  for  the  valuable  work  which  the  commis- 
sion has  done  may  be  given  to  these  two  men 
without  detracting  from  the  honest,  faithful,  and 
eflBcient  service  of  the  other  members.  High 
purpose,  broad  sympathies,  and  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  have 
characterized  Mr.  Phillips'  directive  work,  and 
have  enabled  the  commission  to  secure  far  better 
results  than  might  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
Dr.  Durand  brought  to  the  commission  trained 
service  of  a  high  order.  His  skill  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  digests  of  the  testimony  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  reviews  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  commission's  report,  as  well  as  in 
the  separate  reports  on  special  topics  prepared  by 
the  secretary  of  the  commission  or  under  his  di- 
rection. 

This  feature  is  a  model  for  Government  pub- 
lications, in  which  too  often  a  wealth  of  material 
is  buried  too  deeply  for  prompt  reference.  Dr. 
Durand' s  digests  of  testimony  give  in  brief  the 
essential  statements  of  each  witness  on  a  particu- 
lar subject,  so  that  the  digest  can  quickly  be  read 
through,  without  reference  to  the  original  testi- 
mony. At  the  same  time,  page  references  to  the 
original  testimony  are  inserted  after  each  state- 
ment, so  that  any  point  can  be  verified  or  ampli 
fied.  The  review  of  the  evidence  consists  of  the 
substance  of  the  digest,  but  condensed  and  treat- 
ed topically  without  reference  to  the  order  in 
which  the  witnesses  testified.     The  review  also 


gives  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  witnesses  as 
to  the  general  results  of  the  evidence  presented. 
It  presents  this  consensus  without  criticism,  and 
without  drawing  any  conclusions.  It  is  simply  a 
summary  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  several 
questions  as  discussed.  Footnotes  indicate  the 
name  of  the  witness  representing  each  opinion 
expressed,  and  refer  to  the  place  where  his  testi- 
mony appears.  The  digest,  the  review,  and  the 
testimony  itself  are  fully  indexed,  and  frequent 
cross-references  make  the  whole  material  of  each 
volume  accessible  for  either  the  student  or  the 
practical  legislator  who  consults  its  pages.  Few 
of  our  Government  publications  include  these  im- 
portant details,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  Industrial  Commission  will  in  the 
future  be  followed  in  this  respect  by  the  compilers 
of  all  of  our  Government  publications. 


II.— THE  COMMISSION  AT  WORK. 

To  make  wise  and  practical  suggestions  for  the 
framing  of  laws  concerning  immigration  and  the 
interests  of  labor,  agriculture,  and  business  in  our 
great  country  is  a  task  which  requires  qualities, 
not  only  of  fidelity  and  of  scholarship,  but  of 
statesmanship,  insight,  experience,  and  personal 
honor.  "We  have  reached  a  peculiarly  critical 
period  in  our  industrial  history.  With  every 
opportunity  opening  before  the  capitalist,  the 
farmer,  and  the  working  man,  there  are  yet  great 
social  and  economic  forces  in  play  which  must 
also  be  appreciated  in  order  that  not  only  our 
prosperity  may  continue,  but  also  our  national 
ideals  and  standards  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
our  large  sphere  of  activity.  Hence,  for  this 
task  it  was  practically  necessary  to  bring  together 
representatives  of  every  phase  of  opinion. 

Two  questions  had  to  be  solved  by  the  com- 
mission :  First,  what  can  we  find  out  in  refer- 
ence to  these  interests  ?  Second,  what  legisla- 
tion will  remove  the  present  evils  incident  to 
rapid  industrial  evolution  ?  The  first  question 
was  solved  by  the  far-reaching  and  impartial  in- 
quiry carried  on  by  the  commission.  It  sum- 
moned representatives  from  many  different  walks 
in  life,  with  widely  varying  experience  and  abil- 
ity, with  differing  ideas,  needs,  wants,  and  theo- 
ries, to  testify  as  to  the  present  condition  of  im- 
migration, labor,  agriculture,  and  business  in 
the  United  States.  Great  capitalists  appeared 
before  the  commission,  and  the  plainest  work- 
ing men  ;  farmers,  labor  leaders,  business  organ- 
izers, and  financiers.  The  testimony  was  pre- 
served verbatim,  and  forms  a  remarkable  social 
record,  full  of  suggestion  and  information  to  any 
one  who  can  read  between  the  lines  the  social 
standards  and  conditions  and  desires  of  a  great 
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nation.  If  any  one  in  the  whole  country  had  a 
grievance  of  any  sort,  or  a  criticism,  or  an  in- 
spiration, or  an  idea,  it  was  a  possible  thing  for 
him  to  present  his  thought  and  have  it  consid- 
ered by  a  body  of  men  whose  work,  for  the  time 
being,  was  to  suggest  remedies  for  every  indus- 
trial wrong,  and  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  every  citizen  whom  these  affairs  con- 
cerned. 

EXPERT    HELP. 

To  secure  information,  it  called  before  it,  not 
only  cursory  witnesses,  who  spoke  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  also  employed  a  corps  of  experts  to 
further  the  completeness  of  the  testimony  by  sup- 
plementing it  with  special  reports  containing 
data,  scientifically  obtained  and  classified,  bearing 
upon  individual  and  important  topics. 

In  addition,  it  drew  upon  the  vitality,  enter- 
prise, and  experience  of  prominent  business 
men  ;  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  universities, 
— their  specialists  in  economics  and  allied  sub- 
jects ;  it  engaged  educators,  workera,  and  public 
administrators.  In  fact,  in  every  department, 
the  commission  attempted  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  representative  body  of  thought,  not  from 
one  class  only,  but  from  every  class  whose  per- 
sonal interests  could  be  involved,  or  whose  in- 
tellectual outlook  was  specially  concerned  with 
the  subjects  under  discussion. 

The  commission  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  at 
the  outset  the  services  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
investigations  of  trusts  or  industrial  combina- 
tions, to  which  subject  two  large  volumes  of  the 
commission's  report  relate.  The  plans  proposed 
by  Professor  Jenks,  and  the  methods  of  work 
outlined  by  him,  proved  so  helpful  that  his  ser- 
vices were  retained  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  term  of  the  commission,  and  he  was  given 
much  latitude  in  the  selection  of  witnesses,  and 
in  their  cross-examination,  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  of  special  reports. 

In  the  subject  of  transportation,  the  commis- 
sion enlisted  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ; 
Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  R.  C.  McCrea,  and 
others.  In  the  subject  on  immigration  and  labor. 
Prof.  J.  R.  Commons  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  who 
also  acted  as  advisory  counsel  to  the  commission 
and  compiled  a  digest  of  labor  laws  ;  Dr.  Max 
West,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ;  Dr. 
Kate  H.  Claghorn,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Edgerton,  late 
fellow  of  Cornell  University,  and  others.  These 
special  reports  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  mate- 


rial at  first  hand,  presented  with  a  unity  of  treat- 
ment which  could  not  be  secured  in  the  verbatim 
testimony  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  The  more 
extended  special  reports  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Prison  Labor,  by  William  M.  Steuart,  with 
an  appendix,  compiled  by  Victor  H.  Olmsted, 
which  gives  a  digest  of  the  convict-labor  laws  in 
force  in  the  United  States  in  1898  ;  (2)  Trust  and 
Corporation  Laws,  by  J.  W.  Jenks  ;  (3)  Labor 
Legislation,  by  Frederic  J.  Stimson  ;  (4)  Agri- 
cultural Boards  ;  (5)  Elevator  and  Warehouse 
Laws ;  (6)  Taxation  of  Transpoitation  Compa- 
nies, by  R.  C.  McCrae  ;  (7)  Railway  Regulation 
Under  Foreign  and  Domestic  Laws,  by  B.  H. 
Meyer  ;  (8)  Taxation  of  Corporations,  by  George 
Clapperton  ;  (9)  Prices  of  Industrial  Securities  ; 
(J  0)  Cost  and  Prices  of  Iron  and  Steel  Products  ; 
(II)  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  Oil,  Salt, 
Sugar,  and  Baking  Powder;  (12)  General  Sta- 
tistics of  Immigration  and  Foreign -Born  Popula- 
tion, by  E.  DanaDurand;  (13)  Economic  Features 
of  Immigration,  by  John  R.  Commons  (this  also 
includes  a  section  by  Kate  H.  Claghorn  on  the 
Foreign  Immigration  in  New  York  City)  ;  (14) 
Asiatic  Labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Thomas  F. 
Turner;  (15)  Condition  of  Foreign  Legislation 
Upon  Matters  Affecting  General  Labor,  by  Fred- 
eric J.  Stimson  ;  (16)  Labor  Organizations,  Labor 
Disputes,  and  Arbitration,  by  Charles  E.  Edger- 
ton and  E.  Dana  Durand  ;  (17)  Railway  Labor, 
by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay;  (18)  Industrial 
Combinations  in  Europe,  by  J.  W.  Jenks  ;  (19) 
The  Distribution  of  Farm  Products,  by  John 
Franklin  Crowell. 

THE   FORM    OF    THE    REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  commission  will  consist  of 
nineteen  octavo  volumes.  Eighteen  volumes  are 
devoted  to  testimony  and  special  reports.  The 
nineteenth  contains  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mission and  its  final  report.  These  volumes 
probably  include  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
million  words.  It  would  take  a  rapid  public 
speaker,  with  eight  hours  a  day,  at  least  one 
year  to  deliver  the  report ;  and  a  reader  would 
require  at  least  six  months,  devoting  ten  hours  a 
day  to  the  task,  to  read  it  through  !  One- third 
to  one* half  of  this  material  is  made  up  of  verhatim 
reports  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  material  is  required  for  the  special 
reports  of  the  various  experts.  The  other  vol- 
umes are  devoted  to  the  digests,  reviews,  indexes, 
summaries,  and  conclusions  of  the  commission. 

It  may  perhaps  aid  those  who  may  wish  to 
study  both  the  testimony  and  the  special  reports 
at  first  hand  to  give  the  following  list  of  the 
titles  of  the  individual  volumes.  Only  eight 
volumes  have  as  yet  appeared  in  the  Congies- 
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sional  edition,  but  Congress  has  provided  for  a 
large  edition  for  public  distribution  through  the 
usual  channels,  and  the  remaining  volumes  will 
be  readv  soon. 

I.  Preliminary  Report  on  Trusts  and  Indus- 
trial Combinations  ;  II.  Trust  and  Corporation 
Laws  of  the  United  States  and  several  States, 
and  Court  Decisions  ;  III.  Prison  Labor ;  IV. 
Transportation  ;  V.  Labor  Legislation,  National 
and  State  ;  VI.  Distribution  of  Farm  Products  ; 
VII.  Capital  and  Labor  in  Manufacturing  and 
General  Business  ;  VIII.  Chicago  Labor  Dis- 
putes ;  IX.  Transportation  (second  volume);  X. 
Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Labor  (testimony 
and  digest);  XI.  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Labor  (appendices  and  special  reports);  XII. 
Conditions  of  Capital  and  Labor  in  the  Mining 
Industries ;  XIII.  Trusts  and  Industrial  Com- 
binations (second  volume);  XIV.  Conditions  of 
Capital  and  Labor  in  Manufacturing  and  General 
Business  (second  volume);  XV.  Immigradon 
and  Education  (testimony,  digests,  and  special 
reports) ;  XVI .  Foreign  Labor  Legislation ; 
XVII.  Labor  Organizations,  Labor  Disputes, 
and  Arbitration,  and  Railway  Labor  (two  special 
reports);  XVIII.  Industrial  Combinations  in 
Europe  ;  XIX.  Final  Report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

THE  TESTIMONY   OF  WITNESSES. 

The  taking  of  testimony  began  early  in  De- 
cember, 1898,  and  continued  until  June,  1901. 
The  regularly  organized  sub -commissions  did  not 
hear  testimony  apart  from  the  commission  as  a 
whole,  although  the  commission  at  times  dele- 
gated some  of  its  members  to  sit  at  Chicago,  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
large  centers,  in  order  to  secure  witnesses  who 
did  not  want  to  come  to  Washington.  The 
greater  part  of  the  testimony,  however,  was 
taken  at  Washington.  Little  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  securing  the  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses the  commission  desired  to  hear.  They 
were  selected  with  great  care,  and  represented 
those  who  could  speak  with  authority  for  various 
departments  of  industry.  The  commission  prob- 
ably had  the  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and 
compel  their  attendance,  although  this  point  was 
not  tested  in  the  courts  and  the  commission 
made  no  use  of  it. 

(1)    ON   TRUSTS. 

In  the  investigation  of  trusts,  those  interested 
in  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations 
naturally  made  up  the  great  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses heard.  Their  testimony  is  largely  de- 
scriptive of  the  methods  of  the  formation  of 
trusts,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  carry  on  their 


business.  In  a  few  cases  the  rivals  of  one  trust 
would  tell  some  of  the  secrets  in  which  the 
public  was  most  interested  which  were  not  re- 
vealed in  the  testimony  of  the  representatives 
of  that  trust.  For  the  most  part,  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  of  the  public  were  neces- 
sarily represented  in  the  form  of  questions,  put 
either  by  the  members  of  the  commission  or  by 
its  expert  agents.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  industrial  life, — the  heads  of  great  cor- 
porations,— not  only  made  full  and  frank  state- 
ments, and  furnished  documents  which  were  re- 
quested, but  submitted  to  cross-examination  for 
hours,  and  apparently  sympathized  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commission. 

Leading  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  trusts  were 
ex- Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  president  of  the  Federal 
Steel  Company ;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ;  Ciiarles 
R.  Flint ;  James  B.  Duke,  president  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company ;  Daniel  G.  Reid, 
president  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company, 
and  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  president  of  tlie 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  list  also 
includes  prominent  corporation  lawyers  and  trust 
organizers  such  as  James  B.  Dill,  of  New  York  ; 
John  R.  Dos  Passes ;  E.  R.  Chapman  ;  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  submitted  a  written  statement 
on  his  affidavit ;  John  D.  Archbold,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Cil  Company,  and  such 
well-known  economic  students  and  writers  as 
Professor  Huffcutt,  of  Cornell ;  Professor  Gun- 
ton,  of  New  York  ;  Edward  Atkinson  ;  F.  B. 
Thurber,  president  of  the  United  States  Export 
Association,  and  others. 

(2)    ON   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  testimony  on  transportation  topics  includes 
that  of  prominent  railroad  presidents, — John  K. 
Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ;  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central ;  Samuel  R. 
Callaway,  late  of  the  New  York  Central ;  E.  P. 
Ripley,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^, 
and  A.  B.  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern. It  also  includes  representatives  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  including  Judge 
Knapp,  its  president ;  Charles  A.  Prouty  ;  E.  A. 
Moseley,  secretary  of  the  commission  ;  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  brotherhoods  and  orders  of  railway  em- 
ployees, together  with  their  legislative  representa- 
tive at  Washington,  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller  ;  special 
students  of  transportation  topics,  including  Pro- 
fessor Seligman,  of  Columbia  ;  Prof.  E.  R.  John- 
son, of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Mr.  H. 
T.  Newcomb,  formerly  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  Professor  Ripley,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Bo" 
ton,  Mass. 
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(3)    ON   LABOR   AND    INDUSTRY. 

The  testimony  on  labor,  manufactures,  and 
general  business  came  in  part  from  labor  repre- 
sentatives and  students  of  labor  problems  ;  from 
the  presidents  of  labor  unions  ;  from  factory  in- 
spectors, including  Miss  Florence  Kelley,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Miss  F.  B.  Ames  ;  Miss  De  Graffen- 
ried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  ; 
Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia  ;  James  M.  Gilbert, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Medi- 
ation of  New  York  ;  N.  F.  Thompson,  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention  ;  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor ;  Daniel  O'Leary,  chief  factory  inspector  of 
New  York,  and  John  M.  McMackin,  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics,  of  New  York  ;  representative 
business  men  like  John  H.  Converse  on  locomo- 
tive manufacturing,  Charles  J.  Harrah  on  the 
steel  industry,  Theodore  Justice  on  the  wool  in- 
dustry, and  Charles  H.  Cramp  on  shipbuilding  ; 
students  of  labor  conditions,  including  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons  on  the  unemployed ;  Bishop 
Potter  on  arbitration,  James  B.  Reynolds  on  so- 
cial settlements  and  the  sweating  system,  Walter 
A.  Wyckoff  on  the  conditions  of  common  labor- 
ers, and  Robert  A.  Woods  on  college  settle- 
ments. The  testimony  on  labor  organizations 
came  from  the  leading  men  elected  to  represent 
organized  labor  in  its  several  departments,  and 
included  such  men  as  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and 
Mr.  Schaffer,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers.  The  testimony  on  agricul- 
ture included  the  representatives  of  the  State 
boards  of  agriculture  and  experts  from  the  fed- 
eral department  of  agriculture. 


III.— RESULTS. 

With  so  enormous  a  task  in  hand,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  prove  to  be  more  notable 
in  the  collection  of  information  than  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  definite  and  positive  conclusions. 
The  information  collected  by  the  commission  is 
thoroughly  representative  of  actual  conditions, 
and  is  collated  in  a  form  that  makes  it  of  greater 
public  service  than  most  Government  inquiries, 
and  these  considerations  alone  have  more  than 
justified  its  existence.  From  the  very  construc- 
tion of  such  a  body,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
agreement  in  conclusions,  except  with  reference 
to  very  plain  and  general  lines  of  public  policy. 
To  examine  critically  the  results  of  the  commis- 
sion's work  in  any  one  department  would  require 
more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  this  entire  ar- 
ticle ;  therefore,  we  can  here  only  briefly  sum- 


marize a  few  of  the  more  notable  features  of  the 
commission's  report. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    TRUSTS. 

In  many  respects,  that  part  of  the  commis- 
sion's report  dealing  with  *  *  industrial  combina- 
tions "  will  attract  the  greatest  attention,  both 
because  it  has  re<^ived  the  largest  share  of  at- 
tention and  care  at  the  hands  of  the  commission 
itself  and  because  the  exceptional  growth  of 
trusts  in  the  three  years  covering  the  life  of  the 
commission  has  made  the  question  a  leading  one 
in  American  politics.  Two  large  volumes  of  the 
commission's  report  relate  to  industrial  combina- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  one  volume  to  in- 
dustrial combinations  in  Europe. 

TRUSTS    ECONOMIZE    PRODUCTION. 

The  desire  to  lessen  too  vigorous  competition 
is  pointed  out  as  the  chief  cause  of  industrial 
combinations.  In  some  cases  the  high  protective 
tarifE  has  tempted  rivals  into  the  field,  and  it  has 
likewise  shut  out  foreign  competition,  thus  mak- 
ing easier  the  combination  of  American  manu- 
facturers to  control  prices.  These  combinations 
are  highly  economic,  and  better  adapt  the  supply 
to  the  demand.  The  better  control  of  produc- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  carry  smaller  stocks  of 
goods;  to  keep  factories  running  full  time  and 
labor  fully  employed.  Greater  uniformity  in 
standards  of  goods  is  secured,  and  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  superintendence.  Mr.  Schwab  calls 
attention  to  the  specialization  and  adaptation  of 
material  made  possible  where  one  concern  con- 
trols an  industry.  Substantial  economies  are 
effected  by  the  elimination  of  middlemen  ;  by 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  advertising,  and  by 
safer  methods  in  the  extension  of  credit.  Some 
economy  is  also  effected  by  shipping  goods  to 
customers  from  the  nearest  plant. 

The  form  of  organization  of  industrial  com- 
binations is  described  at  great  length,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  present  methods  of  promotion 
and  financiering  frequently  lead  to  overcapitaliza- 
tion, with  a  tendency  to  stimulate  high  prices 
and  to  create  other  evils  decidedly  against  public 
interest. 

DIFFICULTIES    ENCOUNTERED    IN    RAISING    PRICES. 

The  testimony  of  nearly  all  the  representatives 
of  trusts  agrees  in  the  statement  that  unless  a 
combination  has  either  some  natural  monopoly 
of  the  raw  material  or  is  protected  by  a  patent, 
or  by  some  popular  trade-mark  or  brand,  any 
attempt  to  put  prices  above  competitive  rates 
will  eventually  result  in  failure.  The  fact  that 
export  prices  are  frequently  lower  than  prices 
for  the  home  market  is  justified  as  a  good  busi- 
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kiiess  practice  in  tbe  interests  of  home  industry, 
and  of  regular  employment  for  labor.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  social  results  of  the  growth  of  trusts, 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  very  many 
lines  of  industry  the  independent  manufacturer 
is  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  combination, 
provided  he  shows  an  equal  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  energy. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  large  combi- 
nations, the  most  notable  pointed  out  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  managers  and  supeiintendents 
to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  business  that  a 
private  owner  or  manufacturer  would  do.  There- 
fore, the  larger  concerns  make  a  practice  of  pay- 
ing for  such  service,  in  part,  at  least,  by  an  in- 
terest in  the  business.  Apparently,  few  legislative 
remedies  are  needed.  Even  publicity  regarding 
the  business  of  corporations  is  opposed  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  as  an  unwise  interference  with 
business. 

PUBLICITY    RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  forecast  the  final  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commission  on  these  points. 
The  commission  has,  however,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect investors,  recommended  legislation  requiring 
publicity  concerning  the  details  of  organization 
and  the  value  of  the  property  and  services  for 
which  stocks  or  securities  are  issued.  It  also  rec- 
ommends that  directors  of  such  combinations  be 
required  to  make  public  full  reports  of  their  finan- 
cial condition,  verified  by  competent  auditors  ;  to 
give  stockholders  access  to  records  of  directors' 
meetings  ;  to  publish  lists  of  stockholders  and 
their  holdings,  and  to  issue  annual  reports,  prop- 
erly audited,  showing  in  reasonable  detail  assets 
and  liabilities,  with  profit  and  loss  ;  such  report 
and  audit  being  submitted  under  oath,  and  sub- 
ject to  Government  inspection. 

That  part  of  the  report  relating  to  industrial 
combinations  in  Europe  is  simply  a  summary  of 
facts,  and  does  not  contain  opinions  or  recom- 
mendations. It  shows  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  Europe  toward  the  formation  of  such 
combinations.  In  Germany  and  Austria,  this  has 
gone  quite  as  far  as  in  the  United  States  ;  in 
England,  hot  so  far,  and  in  France  the  move- 
.ment  is  still  less  pronounced.  The  causes  for 
the  movement  are  substantially  those  found  in 
the  United  States,  but  industrial  combinations  in 
Europe  have  not  been  aided,  as  a  rule,  by  dis- 
crimination in  transportation  rates,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  United  States  ;  nor  do  protective 
tariffs  seem  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
movement.  A  considerable  degree  of  publicity 
in  the  organization  of  corporations  has  been  at- 
tained in  Europe,  and  has  prevented  the  evils 
of  stock  •  watering.      European  legislation  has 


aimed  at  control  through  publicity  and  not  at 
the  extermination  of  trusts. 

tbanspobtaYion  qttestions. 

To  what  extent  do  discriminations  in  freight 
rates  prevail,  affecting  the  distribution  of  indus- 
try and  the  welfare  of  localities  ?  What  effect 
have  transportation  charges  on  the  prices  of 
goods  to  the  consumer  ?  How  are  investors  in 
railroad  securities  protected  ?  "What  share  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation  does  this  department  of 
industry  bear?  Under  what  conditions  does 
the  army  of  one  million  employees  in  railroad 
service,  with  perhaps  four  or  five  million  persons 
dependent  upon  their  earnings,  engage  in  an  oc- 
cupation next  only  in  importance  to  agriculture  ? 
How  are  they  protected  against  the  risks  inci- 
dent to  such  employment?  "What  community 
interests  are  involved  in  the  consolidation  and 
capitalization  of  railroads  ?  What  of  the  move- 
ment toward  Government  ownership  or  control 
of  transportation,  both  by  rail  and  water  ? 

FBEIOHT   BATES    MUST   BE    REGULATED. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  discrimina- 
tions in  rates  in  what  is  essentially  public  service 
exist,  and  result  disastrously  to  producers,  con- 
sumers, and  to  the  interests  of  different  localities. 
These  evils  could  be  overcome,  as  they  have  been 
in  Europe,  through  Government  ownership,  which 
might,  however,  result  in  a  loss  of  efficiency,  and 
in  even  greater  evils  incident  to  political  manip- 
ulation. Government  control,  as  embodied  in 
the  existing  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  has  proven  inadequate  ;  and  if  these  , 
evils  are  to  be  dealt  with  successfully,  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  be 
enlarged.  The  necessary  tendency  toward  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  advantages  of  monopoly  in  trans- 
portation business,  including  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service,  are  very  evident,  and  attempts  to 
secure  active  competition  seem  to  be  unwise  and 
ineffective.  The  only  remedy  is  rigid  public  con- 
trol or  public  ownership.  The  interests  of  labor 
in  the  transportation  business  are  more  abundant- 
ly protected  by  labor  organization  than  in  other 
departments  of  industry.  They  would  be  bene- 
fited, however,  by  additional  legislation,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  employers'  liability,  and 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  employment.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  commission  will  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  anti- pooling  legislation, 
provided  that  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  made  more  effective.  The 
opinion,  apparently,  prevails  that  taxation  upon 
gross  receipts  would  bring  about,'  in  this  industry, 
the  most  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  of 
government. 
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LABOR,    MANUFACTURES)    AND   GENERAL    BUSINESS. 

Much  interesting  information  supplementary 
to  that  contained  in  the  volumes  on  industrial 
combinations  is  brought  out  in  the  volumes  re- 
lating to  the  smaller  manufacturing  industries 
and  to  retail  business.  Especially  interesting 
are  those  sections  relating  to  department  stores  ; 
to  the  conditions  of  industry  and  labor  in  the 
South  ;  the  building  trades  ;  the  textile  industries  ; 
the  boot  and  shoe  business.  Such  subjects  as 
the  effect  of  convict  labor  upon  business  inter- 
ests, the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  the  condi- 
tion of  industrial  training,  and  the  various 
problems  of  labor  organization  in  its  relation  to 
business  interests  are  also  discussed.  The  com- 
mission has  not  yet  made  any  recommendations, 
and  probably  will  have  few  to  make,  affecting 
the  conduct  of  general  business.  The  condi- 
tions under  which,  in  its  thousand  varieties,  gen- 
eral  business  and  manufacturing  is  conducted 
are  too  varied  to  be  met  by  general  legislation 
even  within  the  confines  of  a  single  State.  In- 
formation concerning  details  of  such  matters 
will,  nevertheless,  be  appreciated  by  those  actu- 
ally engaged  in  business,  and  by  many  local 
legislative  and  administrative  authorities.  The 
conflicts  of  labor  and  capital  in  mining  industries 
are  discussed  at  some  length. 

LABOR,    IMMIGRATION,    AND    EDUCATION. 

These  topics  have  necessarily  been  treated  in 
numerous  reports  in  different  departments  of  the 
commission's  work.  Very  definite  information 
relating  to  labor  legislation,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  has  been  collated.  It  will  be 
possible,  from  the  commission's  reports,  to  study 
in  a  way  that  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  the 
history  of  organized  labor  ;  to  trace  its  strug- 
gles under  many  different  forms,  but  with  essen- 
tially common  elements,  in  different  industries, 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  country  ;  to  get 
at  the  real  oojects  of  labor  leaders,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  aims  and  hopes  of  intelligent  t^rage- 
earners  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  will 
also  show  that  while  governmental  boards  of 
arbitration  have  in  only  a  few  instances  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes, methods  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
do,  in  fact,  prevail  in  actual  business  life. 

IMMIGRATION  DOES  NOT  SERIOUSLY  AFFECT  WAGES. 

The  testimony  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
brings  out  some  of  the  fallacies  which  charac- 
terize popular  opinions  on  this  subject,  especially 
such  beliefs  as  that  emigrants  furnish  more  crimi- 
nals than  the  ratio  of  their  numbers  to  the 
general  population  would  justify.      Industrial 


depression  rather  than  immigration  affects  wages, 
and  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 
can,  it  is  believed,  at  the  present  time  better 
absorb  300,000  immigrants  than  our  smaller 
population  of  some  years  ago  did  absorb  500,000 
to  700,000  annually.  A  difference  of  opinion  is 
expressed  regarding  the  efficiency  of  existing 
laws  to  restrict  immigration.  The  methods  of 
inspection  are  explained.  In  a  special  statistical 
report,  the  secretary  of  the  commission.  Dr. 
Durand,  discusses  the  many  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
fifty  years  in  the  distribution  of  immigrants  ac- 
cording to  the  country  of  birth.  Up  to  1880, 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  came  mainly 
from  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  Since 
that  time,  immigration  from  eastern  and  southern 
Europe  has  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  five 
years  from  1885  to  1889  such  immigration  con- 
stituted 54  per  cent,  of  the  total  incoming. 
Professor  Commons  discusses  the  economic  effects 
of  immigration,  and  shows  its  relation  to  particu- 
lar trades,  to  housing  conditions,  and  to  sweat* 
shop  methods  of  production.  Many  immigrants 
are  coming  over  who  are  skilled  in  intensive 
methods  of  farming,  and  for  such  there  is  ample 
room.  The  particular  needs  of  different  States 
in  this  respect  are  outlined  in  this  report.  The 
present  legislation  on  immigration  is  confused 
and  ineffective,  and  the  changed  nature  of  the 
immigration  problem,  and  the  need  for  better 
legislation,  are  emphasized. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  John  F.  CrowelPs  special  report  deals 
with  the  distribution  of  farm  products.  It  dis- 
cusses the  movement  of  crops,  and  such  subjects 
as  the  milk  supply  of  cities  and  towns  ;  the  ef- 
fect of  cold  storage  in  the  distribution  of  dairy 
products,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ;  the  relations  of 
the  grain -elevator  and  warehouse  business  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  ;  and  the  methods  of  mar- 
keting live  stock,  cotton,  hay,  tobacco,  and  wool. 
In  the  two  volumes  relating  to  agriculture  and 
agricultural  labor,  the  testimony  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  organization,  and  brings  out  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  tendency  to  industrial  com- 
bination, as  illustrated  in  the  fruit  growers* 
associations,  is  almost  as  strong  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  as  in  that  of  manufacturing. 

The  final  volume  of  the  commission's  report 
will  doubtless  summarize  the  chief  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this  great  body  of  material.  How 
far  those  conclusions  will  be  sufficiently  definite 
to  be  embodied  into  law,  and  how  far  the  legis- 
lative authorities  in  the  several  States  or  in  the 
national  Congress  will  see  fit  to  act  upon  them, 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

COMMERCIAL  Democrats"  is  the  term 
chosen  by  their  chief  spokesman,  Sei;iator 
McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  to  designate  those 
Southern  members  of  the  old  Democratic  party 
wlio  have  come  out  against  free  trade  and  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  policy  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  for  American  products, — 
in  other  words,  a  system  of  reciprocity  in  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  November, 
Senator  McLaurin  sketches  the  recent  industrial 
development  of  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  sevei'al  of  the 
South 's  most  important  industries  have  been 
materially  benefited  by  the  existing  tariff,  as, 
for  instance,  the  lumber  interest  and  the  rice- 
growers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
urgent  need  of  a  duty  on  raw  cotton,  of  which 
70,000,000  pounds  was  imported,  last  year, 
from  Egypt. 

Senator  McLaurin  declares  that  the  Commer- 
cial Democracy  is  appealing  for  a  policy  that 
would  equally  benefit  the  whole  nation,  and  that 
it  is  such  a  policy  as  Calhoun,  Hayne,  Cheves, 
and  Lowndes  advocated  many  years  before  the 
Civil  War.  Those  leaders  of  the  old  Demo- 
cratic party  stood  for  commercial  and  political 
expansion,  and  the  Commercial  Democrats  of 
to-day  advocate  the  same  principles. 


"TAKE    BUSINESS    OUT   OF   POLITICS. 


II 


'*  The  men  who  are  making  the  South  to-day 
are  those  great  captains  of  industry  who  are  con- 
verting our  raw  material  into  the  finished  product, 
and  no  mawkish  sentimentality  should  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  this  grand  work.  What 
we  need  is  less  politics  and  more  business.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  dollar  has  been  taken  out  of 
politics.  That  is  settled,  like  expansion  and  free 
trade.  Now  let  us  take  business  out  of  politics. 
Let  us  all  be  Americans  only,  and  not  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  on  measures  wLich  involve  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  the  better  development  of 
her  resources,  the  extension  of  her  industry,  and 
the  expansion  of  her  commerce.  While  on  a 
purely  sectional  question,  like  white  supremacy, 
a  man  must  stand  by  his  own  people,  it  is  a  crime 
for  any  party  to  test  party  fealty  by  those  broad, 
non-political  American  measures  which  in  their 
essence  involve  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation. 
President  McKinley  recognized,  as  I  heartily  be- 


lieve President  Roosevelt  will,  that  property  and 
intelligence  must  control  the  South  as  elsewhere, 
that  business  men  must  fill  the  offices  and  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  Government  in  the  South, 
as  in  the  East,  the  North  and  the  West. 

*  *  The  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  The 
South  desires  to  share  in  the  opportunity  which 
is  before  the  nation.  Tlie  people  of  the  Old 
World  cannot  produce  food  enough  for  their  con- 
sumption. The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
producing  yearly  a  greater  and  greater  surplus 
of  those  products  which  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
uses,  and  for  which  it  is  paying  us  hundreds  of 
millions  of  gold.  If  properly  handled,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  our  favor  will  grow  heavier  from 
year  to  year  ;  if  we  sell  for  gold  all  that  we  sell, 
and  buy  for  gold  all  that  we  buy,  the  financial 
center  of  the  civilized  world  will  have  perma- 
nently passed  from  London  to  New  York,  as  it 
passed  from  The  Hague  to  London." 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  WORK. 

THE  December  World's  Work  gives  an  inter- 
esting glimpse  of  the  President  as  he  ap- 
pears in  his  work  at  the  White  House,  showing 
the  exhilarating  vigor  of  President  Roosevelt's 
personality,  which  has  evidently  seen  no  waning 
in  the  position  of  chief  magistrate,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  his  perceptions  : 

<  *  Every  visitor  to  the  White  House  receives  a 
shock — an  invigorating  shock  of  frank  earnest- 
ness. When  you  go  into  the  President's  recep- 
tion-room you  will  see  some  man  who  seeks  an 
office  for  a  friend  or  a  follower,  and  he  speaks  in 
a  low  tone  to  the  President.  The  President  an- 
swers or  questions  him  quickly,  so  that  everybody 
in  the  room  hears  what  he  says, — he  is  an  audi- 
ble, not  a  whispering.  President.  Another  man 
approaches  him  and  speaks  hesitatingly.  *Tell 
me  what  you  have  to  say  quickly,  quickly,'  says 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  story  is  told  of  a  political 
visitor  who  came  to  seek  a  postal  appointment 
for  a  friend.  After  presenting  his  case,  he  said  : 
*  Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  number  of  papers 
bearing  on  the  subject.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
leave  them  with  the  Post  Office  Department.' 

*■  *  *  No,  let  me  see  them. '  Then  as  the  Presi- 
dent hastily  ran  his  eye  over  them  he  laid  aside 
one  that  was  marked  <  Petition  ; '  then  another  ; 
and  a  third.  <  Petition,'  said  he  ;  <  I  could  get  a 
petition  to  have  you  hangeQ,'  and  he  gave  these 
back  to  the  visitor. 
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HOW    VISITORS   ARE    RECEIVED. 

<<Mr.  Roosevelt  comes  into  his  audience-room 
alert,  earnest,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
something  to  do.  There's  a  spring  in  his  step. 
There  is  candor  in  his  manner  and  a  natural  cor- 
diality, but  his  quickness  of  motion  and  of  mind 
gives  a  new  sensation.  Begin  to  make  to  him 
the  little  speech  that  you  had  thought  out  before- 
hand, and  you  soon  see  that  he  is  outrunning 
you.  While  you  are  still  in  your  preface,  he  has 
jumped  into  the  middle  of  what  you  mean  to  say, 
and  he  answers  you  before  you  have  spoken  it. 
During  a  three-minute  interview  he  has  time  to 
rush  you  forward  with  your  story,  to  take  in  and 
digest  all  that  you  meant  to  say,  to  laugh,  to 
look  you  in  the  face  squarely,  to  give  you  an 
answer,  to  shake  your  hand  cordially  ;  and  you 
are  gone  with  your  speech  undelivered,  but  he 
has  perfectly  understood  you  and  your  errand. 
Before  you  are  done  thanking  him  he  smiles  and 
waves  recognition  to  an  acquaintance  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room, — swift,  earnest,  cheerful,  no 
such  interviews  have  been  held  with  any  other 
man  that  ever  gave  audience  in  the  White  House. 
As  unconventional  as  Lincoln,  as  natural  as  Grant, 
as  earnest  as  Cleveland,  and  swifter  than  any 
of  them  by  an  immeasurable  difference,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  graceful  but  fatal  violence  to  *■  the 
Presidential  manner.* 

**For  there  was  a  Presidential  manner, — the 
manner  that  most  men  who  have  held  the  office  nat- 
urally  acquired  by  the  unnatural  experience  of 
spending  half  their  lives  in  giving  audience  to 
political  petitioners  and  to  the  makers  of  formal 
speeches.  The  great  man  came  in,  stood  im- 
passively, heard  you  till  you  were  done,  spoke  as 
if  by  formula,  and  said  little  ;  he  had  a  look  of 
cheerful  resignation  rather  than  of  alert  interest. 
To  the  infrequent  visitor  to  the  White  House, 
an  audience  with  most  Presidents  has  been  a  dis- 
appointing experience.  The  visitor  felt  as  if  he 
had  done  all  the  talking.  He  had  been  gracious- 
ly received,  but  he  had  brought  nothing  away 
with  him.  The  memory  of  an  official  shake  of 
the  hand  and  of  a  dignified  smile  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  human  touch.  He  had  talked  with 
the  President,  not  with  the  man. 

A    DEMOCRATIC    EXECUTIVE. 

'  *  Under  this  consulship,  the  two  are  one.  You 
see  the  President,  but  you  also  see  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  with  a  dignity  really  the  greater  and 
the  more  impressive  because  it  is  not  official,  but 
the  natural  manner  of  the  man.  He  does  not 
seem  weary.  He  is  busy,  very  busy  ;  earnest, 
very  earnest ;  but  he  has  the  manner  of  a  man 
who  likes  his  work.  You  recall  the  campaign 
story  that  was  told  of  him  when  a  sympathetic 


soul  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  get  up  from  his  bed  in  his  car  and  make 
his  fourteenth  speech  of  that  day's  journey  and 
to  shake  hands  with  another  crowd.  *  No,' 
said  he,  *  don't  feel  sorry  for  me.  I  like  it.' 
The  calling  of  the  President's  home  '  The  White 
House'  instead  of  *The  Executive  Mansion,' 
and  the  omission,  at  the  reception  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, of  the  old  custom  of  shak.'ng  hands  with  the 
whole  crowd,  are  significant  evidences  of  his  direct 
common  sense  applied  to  the  Presidential  office. 

<  <  Born  of  a  distinguished  family,  but  the  most 
democratic  of  men  by  habit  of  mind  and  by  ver- 
satility of  action,  youthful,  physically  alert,  rapid 
in  thought,  earnest,  and  in  lo/e  with  life  and 
work, — these  characteristics  of  the  President  have 
already  made  a  cheerful  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  The  moral  and  mental  effect  of  such  a 
man  in  the  White  House  is  stimulating.  The 
highest  public  business  is  done  with  zest.  It  has 
long  been  efficiently  and  cleanly  done.  But  a 
touch  of  enjoyment  is  now  added  to  the  manner 
of  its  doing.  When  lunch-time  comes,  the  Presi- 
dent takes  to  his  table,  when  he  is  free,  any 
friends  that  happen  to  be  within  reach.  And 
the  White  House  is  full  of  children — full  of  the 
most  robust  enjoyment  of  life,  with  a  deep  serious- 
ness underlying  it,  but  with  a  contagious  cheer- 
fulness pervading  it." 


THOMAS  C.  PLATT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

IN  the  December  McClure^s  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate character  sketch  of  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Piatt,  by  William  Allen  White,  who  has  previ- 
ously, in  McClure's,  given  remarkably  excellent 
accounts  of  the  careers  and  personalities  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Croker,  and  President 
Roosevelt.  In  the  candid  and  vivid  picture  of 
the  man  and  the  politician,  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
Piatt  is  the  best  of  the  series. 

SENATOR    PLATT   AS   A   BOT   EDITOR. 

Senator  Piatt's  father  was  a  country  lawyer  in 
the  town  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  T.  C.  Piatt  was 
bom  there  sixty- seven  years  ago.  He  went  to 
Yale,  but  delicate  health  interrupted  his  college 
course,  and  he  came  to  Owego  and  started  a  lit- 
erary publication,  the  St  Nicholas  Magazine, 
Piatt  conducted  the  joke  department,  and  wrote 
verse,  and  Mr.  White  gives  samples  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  both  humor  and  poetry  which  rein- 
force one's  belief  that  the  author  made  no  mistake 
in  turning  to  politics. 

MUSIC   MAKES  HIM   A   POLITICIAN. 

But  it  was  another  weakness — for  music — ^that 
really  led   Mr.   Piatt  into    politics.      <<In    his 
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younger  days  he  could  play — by  ear — several  in- 
struments, and  there  is  a  myth  in  Owego  that 
Tom  Piatt  was  handy  with  the  melodeon.  Being 
a  rhymer,  the  inevitable  followed.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1856 — an  emotional  campaign  if  there 
ever  was  one — the  Abolitionists  had  Tom  Piatt 
get  up  the  Owego  Campaign  Glee  Club  and  or- 
ganize the  Republican  party  in  Tioga  County. 
Old  men  and  women  in  Owego  will  tell  you  that 
they  still  hold  in  their  memories  the  picture  of 
Tom  Piatt,  a  gaunt,  loose- skinned  youth,  rangey 
and  uncertain  in  the  joints,  standing  at  the  head 
of  a  drove  of  wild  eyed  human  long-horns,  as  if 
to  keep  them  from  a  stampede,  waving  his  joist- 
like arms  in  rhythm  to  <  down-left-riglit-up-down- 
left-right-up  s-i-n-g  !  *  And  when  they  began  to 
sing,  the  choinnen  would  huddle  together  like 
cold  sheep,  and  almost  bump  heads,  so  that  the 
harmony  should  be  close  and  effective.  And  all 
the  time  Tom  Piatt  would  hover  over  the  group, 
keeping  time  with  a  foot  or  a  finger,  and  chopping 
out  the  words  of  the  song  with  his  long,  square 
flail  of  a  jaw,  full  of  delight  at  his  handiwork. 
For  the  words  of  the  song  were  his.  Here  is  one 
stanza  of  a  song  called  *  The  Greeley  Pill,  *  set 
to  the  tune  of  *  Captain  Kidd — as  he  sailed.*  It 
is  the  Democrats  who  are  talking  : 

''  *  CaU  us  drunkards,  Uars,  knaves. 

We're  so  sick— oh,  so  sick ; 
Call  us  cowards,  traitors,  slaves. 

We're  so  sick. 
Call  us  murderers,  as  you  will. 
Kick  and  lash  us,  w^e'll  lie  still ; 
Dr.  Greeley,  Just  one  pill— 

We're  so  sick.'" 

Mr.  White  says  Mr.  Piatt  sang  in  his  church 
choir  until  he  was  fifty,  and  has  always  been  a 
regular  patron  of  the  opera. 

HIS    EARLY    CAREER    IN    POLITICS. 

But  music  was  a  weakness  with  Piatt,  and 
he  was  essentially  a  worker.  He  was  elected 
county  clerk  of  Tioga  in  1859  ;  afterward  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  successfully,  and 
in  Ohio  railroads.  *'He  worked  with  Cornell 
and  Conkling  and  Louis  F.  Payn  to  give  Grant 
the  New  York  delegation  in  1868  and  1872.  As 
a  result,  he  got  the  Albany  habit,  and  became 
known  to  the  men  about  the  political  hotels  of  the 
capital.  .  .  .  In  1872  he  refused  a  Congressional 
nomination,  but  two  years  later  he  took  it,  and 
was  elected.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  watching 
his  business.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
banker's  convention,  wearing  a  Prince  Albert 
coat  and  side  whiskers.  Life  began  to  be  a  seri- 
ous business  with  Piatt,  and  it  was  a  great  con- 
cession to  the  amenities  of  friendship  when  he 
relaxed  himself  to  make  a  pun,  a  mental  tipple 
pf  which  hQ  is  exceedingly  fond  even  now,  but 


which  he  guards  lest  it  lead  to  the  inebriety  of 
geniality.  His  business  grew.  In  the  course  of 
things  he  became  interested  in  an  express  com-  , 
pany,  and  was  elected  its  president.  Piatt,  who 
must  dominate  whatever  he  touches,  found  in 
Congress  neither  comfort  nor  profit.  So  he  left 
it,  and  snuggled  up  to  Conkling  and  Cornell  and 
Payn,  keeping  his  clutches  on  his  district  and 
gripping  another.  In  1877  it  was  that  he  pushed 
himself  into  the  king- row,  and  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  convention.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  pleasant -looking,  smooth- 
shaven,  delicately  built  man,  restless,  nervous,  ac- 
quisitive. He  had  a  hard,  shifty  eye,  with  a  sort 
of  left-over  twinkle  in  it,  and  his  long,  broad  jaw 
was  the  only  thing  in  his  face  to  prophesy  his 
career.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  double  ambi- 
tion,— to  be  a  rich  man  and  a  great  politician." 

THE    METHODS    OF   THE    BOSS. 

Mr.  White  is  extremely  and  amusingly  out- 
spoken in  his  account  of  Mr.  Platt^s  famous 
political  dealings  with  Conkling,  Blaine,  Garfield, 
Harrison,  Roosevelt,  and  Odell.  The  working 
of  the  Republican  State  machine  and  its  engineer 
Mr.  White  describes  as  follows:  *<From  con- 
trolling the  majority  party  in  the  Legislature, 
Piatt  has  wormed  his  way  into  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government.  During  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  tried  to  own  the  governor  and  the 
State  oflBcers  as  well  as  the  Legislature.  Occa- 
sionally he  has  succeeded,  though  the  proposition 
is  difficult,  for  the  type  of  man  named  for  gov- 
ernor is  often  a  higher  type  than  Piatt ;  and 
governors  have  been  frequently  hard  to  curry. 
But  governors  were  more  incidents.  It  is  the 
control  of  the  State  Central  Committee  that 
chiefly  concerns  Piatt.  That  is  his  firm  fortress. 
Through  the  State  Central  Committee,  Piatt 
reaches  legislatures  before  they  are  elected.  His 
method  is  simple.  As  a  rule,  a  man  running  for 
the  Legislature  has  no  money  to  spend  on  his 
campaign.  Piatt  furnishes  the  candidate  with 
money  for  election  expenses  through  the  agency 
of  the  State  Central  Committee.  How  Piatt 
gets  that  money  is  another  story,  to  be  told  later. 
But  the  candidate  for  the  Legislature  who  be- 
lieves in  the  integrity  of  his  party  sees  no  harm 
in  accepting  one  hundred,  ^yq  hundred,  or  one 
thousand  or  more  dollars  from  the  State  Central 
Committee  And,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
candidates,  generally  this  money  is  spent  honestly 
— considering  the  standard  of  the  times." 

AS    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR. 

•*In  the  United  States  Senate,  where  Piatt 
has  served  since  1897,  he  cuts  a  small  figure. 
He  is  not  a  powerful  nwn    on  the  floor  of 
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the  Senate,  nor  in  the  Republican  caucus.  He 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  logroller,  willing  to  vote 
•  for  this  man's  measure  if  the  man  will  help 
Piatt  with  some  patronage  scheme.  He  takes 
no  active  interest  in  the  large  trend  of  national 
events.  The  social  life  of  the  Senate  bores 
him,  and  he  is  miserable  until  the  tedious  busi- 
ness of  the  session  is  done  and  he  is  back  at 
his  express  office,  or  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  gloating  over  his  power.  He  is 
closing  his  life  with  few  warm  personal  friend- 
ships. Plis  closest  allies  are  his  new  friends. 
For  lie  is  quarrelsome,  petulant,  and  suspicious, 
and  those  who  are  nearest  to  hira  to-day  will  tell 
you  they  owe  him  nothing.  He  holds  men  by 
fear  rather  than  by  fealty.  He  has  a  tactless, 
repellent  manner  to  strangers  whom  he  does  not 
trust,  and  he  requires  absolute  subservience  from 
his  adherents.     He  is  not  an  '  easy  boss. ' " 

PLATT's   clean    record    in    MONET    MATTERS. 

'<  He  is  a  good  judge  of  human  weakness,  but 
he  cannot  comprehend  strength.  He  underes- 
timated Roosevelt,  Root,  and  Odell,  because  he 
has  no  sort  of  conception  of  that  part  of  a  man 
which  is  called  the  moral  nature.  And  yet  in 
money  matters  Piatt  is  honest.  Many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  pass  through  his  hands 
annually  for  political  purposes,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  one  penny  ever  sticks  to  his  fingers. 
He  has  never  made  money  out  of  politics.  His 
tastes  are  simple.  He  has  never  lived  extrava- 
gantly. He  is  proud  of  the  implicit  trust  the 
great  corporations  and  their  agents  put  in  his 
financial  integrity,  and  he  would  not  part  with 
that  pride,  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  self- 
respect,  for  all  the  money  in  Wall  Street.  His 
former  friends  may  say,  perhaps,  that  he  has  be- 
trayed them,  but  no  man  who  has  contributed  a 
dollar  to  buy  oil  for  Piatt's  machine  ever  has 
found  fault  with  Piatt's  investment." 

Mr.  White  tells  us  that  this  striking  figure  is 
gently  passing  from  the  public  stage, —  that  Mr. 
Piatt  is,  physically  and  mentally,  a  very  old  man, 
whose  powers  are  surely  failing. 


GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  COAL  EXPORTS. 

NOW  that  the  annual  output  of  American  coal 
exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain,  long  the 
largest  coal-producer  in  the  world,  it  is  natural 
that  the  possibilities  of  our  export  coal  trade 
should  loom  large  on  Europe's  horizon.  Our 
bituminous,  or  soft,  coal  has  already  found  mar- 
kets abroad,  and  within  the  past  two  months 
anthracite  has  been  shipped  from  Philadelphia  to 
Germany  and  France.  In  an  article  contributed 
to   the   December   number   of    the   Engineering 


Magazine,  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Saward  states  that 
the  first  full  cargo  of  anthracite  ever  shipped  to 
Germany  was  sent  in  the  British  steamer  Ormtshy 
from  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  on  October  5, 
1901.  He  also  states  that  the  freight  rates  which 
can  now  be  secured  admit  of  successful  competi- 
tion with  Welsh  coal  of  the  same  character  at 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Bordeaux. 

MININO   BT    MACHINERY. 

In  discussing  some  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  A  merican  operators,  Mr.  Saward  says  : 

*'The  industrial  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  is  being  increased  in  many  of  the  products 
of  mine,  forest,  and  workshop,  and  in  none  more 
earnestly  than  in  the  matter  of  coal ;  this  will  no 
doubt  be  handled  in  many  of  the  foreign  ports  by 
English  houses,  already  established  for  so  many 
years,  and  having  all  the  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  Continental  and  other  ports,  and  this 
will  give  the  opportunity  for  the  conservation  of 
British  coal,  which  is  produced  at  greater  cost 
than  American  because  of  the  depths  to  which  it 
is  now  necessary  to  extend  the  workings  and  the 
greater  cost  of  labor  per  ton,  there  being  little 
other  than  manual  labor  employed  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  coal  at  British  pits.  On  the  contrary, 
a  large  tonnage  in  the  United  States  is  mined  by 
machinery  ;  the  great  increase  in  machine-mined 
product  in  the  United  States — t.c,  168  per  cent, 
in  the  last  five  years — is  the  best  evidence  ob- 
tainable of  the  economic  advantages  thereby  se- 
cured in  raising  coal,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
British  collieries  would  derive  great  benefit  by 
following  the  American  example  in  the  more 
general  adoption  of  coal -getting  by  electric  or  by 
compressed-air  driven  machines.  The  number  of 
mechanical  coal-cutters  employed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1900  was  only  311,  of  which 
240  were  driven  by  compressed  air  and  71  by 
electricity,  the  quantity  of  coal  so  obtained 
amounting  only  to  3,312,000  tons  ;  while  in  the 
bituminous- coal  districts  of  the  United  States 
there  were  3,125  mechanical  cutters  used  at  col- 
lieries employing  above  100,000  persons,  which 
yielded  an  output  of  about  45,000, 000  gross  tons. 
It  is  this  cutting  by  machinery  that  enables  the 
American  producer  to  put  his  coal  on  cars  in 
Pennsylvania  at  95  cents  a  ton,  and  in  West 
Virginia  at  80  cents  a  ton. 

<<  The  striking  feature  of  this  development  is  the 
evidence  it  seems  to  afford  that  the  ability  of  the 
workers  in  the  United  States  is  greater,  and  the 
product  per  man  and  machine  in  excess  of  any- 
thing abroad  ;  the  output  per  employee,  in  soft- 
coal  mining,  was  579  tons  in  1900,  while  the 
product  of  each  mining  machine  in  use  is  put  at 
13,000  tons  for  the  same  year.     There  have  been 
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many  causes  for  this,  but  none  equal  to  the  intel- 
ligent labor  coupled  with  the  disposition  to  make 
use  of  the  most  advanced  appliances  in  every 
line." 


IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

INTERESTING  deductions  from  the  returns 
of  the  last  census  relative  to  the  nativity  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  presented  in 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  November. 

Of  every  1,000  persons  living  in  this  country 
in  1900,  it  appears  that  863  were  bom  in  the 
United  States  and  only  137  outside  the  borders 
of  the  country.  In  1890,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
every  1,000  persons,  852  were  native  and  148 
foreign  born. 

<*  During  the  ten  years,  the  native-born  in- 
creased at  nearly  double  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  foreign-born,  the  former  increasing  22.5  per 
cent,  and  the  latter  only  12.4  per  cent.  If  we 
exclude  the  foreign-born  counted  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  at  military  and  naval  stations  abroad, 
in  the  United  States  itself  the  foreign  element 
increased  by  only  1,091,729,  or  11.8  per  cent., 
whereas  during  the  preceding  decade  it  increased 
by  2,569,604,  or  38.5  per  cent.;  that  is,  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  foreign  element  increased 
at  less  than  one -third  of  its  rate  of  increase  dur- 
ing the  preceding  decade.  In  absolute  numbers, 
there  was  an  addition  to  our  native-born  popula- 
tion of  12,081,637,  and  to  our  foreign-born  of 
1,151,994." 

WHERE    THE    IMMIGRANTS    SETTLE. 

The  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  distribution  of 
foreign  born  inhabitants  throughout  the  sections 
and  States,  and  under  this  head  the  following 
facts  have  been  ascertained: 

**  Four-fifths  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
foreigners  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
decade  are  found  in  the  States  constituting  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  Of  the  total  increase 
of  1,091,729,  as  large  a  proportion  as  874,619 
occur  in  this  section,  while  the  increase  in  the 
South  Atlantic  division  is  only  7,50*5  ;  in  the 
North  Central  division,  98,360;  in  the  South 
Central  division,  35,834,  and  in  the  Western 
division,  75,411. 

*<  Thus,  of  every  thousand  increase  of  foreign- 
bom,  801  are  concentrated  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States  and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  preceding  decade, 
however,  the  largest  share  in  the  increase  of  our 
foreign -born  was  found  in  the  States  consti- 
tuting the  North  Central  division — Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  the  Dakotas,   Nebraska,  aiid  Kansas. 


These  States  then  showed  44.5  per  cent.,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  States  41.8  per  cent.,  of  the 
increase  in  foreign- born  during  the  ten  years. 

**  In  every  section  of  the  country  the  percent- 
age of  increase  of  the  foreign -born  for  the 
decade  has  greatly  diminished.  Even  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division  there  has  been  a  consid- 
erable loss  in  this  respect,  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease for  the  foreign -born  for  the  ten  years  be- 
ing only  22.5  per  cent.,  as  against  38.5  per 
cent,  for  the.  preceding  decade.  The  decrease 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  North  Central 
and  the  Western  divisions,  in  which  the  rate  of 
increase  for  the  foreign- born  fell  from  39.2  and 
54.2  per  cent,  to  2.4  and  9.8  per  cent.,  respec- 
tively. 

<'In  each  section,  also,  excepting  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
foreign-born  was  less  than  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  native-born.  In  the  New  England  States, 
and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  the  foreign -born  have  increased 
a  little  faster  than  the  native-born — 22.5  per 
cent.,  as  against  20.5  per  cent. 

THE   CHANGING    CHARACTER    OF    OUR    IMMIGRATION. 

**  The  remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of"  the  immigration  of  late  years 
largely  accounts  for  the  recent  concentration  in 
the  North  Atlantic  division.  During  1891- 
1900,  3,687,564  immigrants  entered  the  United 
States,  one  and  one- half  million  less  than  in  the 
ten  years  preceding.  Of  German  immigrants 
during  the  past  decade  tliere  were  505,152, 
whei'eas  during  the  preceding  ten  years  there 
were  as  many  as  1,452,970.  Norway  and  Swe- 
den's contribution  during  1891-1900  was  321,- 
281,  as  against  568,362  during  1881-90.  The 
figures  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  show  a 
similar  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia  and  Poland,  during 
the  past  decade,  sent  over  1,846,616  immigrants, 
about  double  the  number  contributed  by  them 
during  1881-90. 

<*  Thirty  years  ago,  Canada,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  sent 
90.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  immigrants  entering  the 
United  States,  and  Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  and  Poland  a  scanty  1.1  per  cent.  In 
1880,  the  first  group  were  contributing  81.7  per 
cent,  and  the  second  group  6.4  per  cent.;  in 
1890,  the  first,  73.9  per  cent.,  while  the  second 
had  grown  to  17.6  per  cent.  During  the  decade 
just  ended,  the  former  group  supplied  only  40.4 
per  cent.,  while  the  latter  furnished  fully  one- 
half,  or  50.1  per  cent.  This  new  element  of 
Poles,  Italians,  and  Hungarians  have  settled  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
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manufacturing  towns  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  England.  They  now  form  the  bulk  of 
laborers  in  these  States,  having  superseded  the 
Irish  in  the  heavy  work  of  digging  trenches  for 
railways  or  sewers  and  in  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  roads.  No  better  example  could  be 
cited  than  the  present  work  of  digging  a  way 
for  the  underground  system  of  New  York  City. 
The  majority  of  the  laborers  are  Italians  and 
Poles,  whereas  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  such 
work  would  have  been  mainly  done  by  Irishmen. 

*'The  Census  Bureau  has  not  yet  published 
tlie  relative  components  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  nationalities 
that  make  up  our  total  immigration,  amounting  to 
19,115,221  in  80  years.  Germany  has  contributed 
over  one-fourth,  5,009,280  ;  Ireland  slightly  more 
than  one-fifth,  3,869,208  ;  Great  Britain  one-fifth, 
3,026,207;  Norway  and  Sweden  nearly  one-fif- 
teenth, 1,246,312  ;  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
1,049,939;  Italy,  1,040,457;  Austria- Hungary, 
1,027,195,  and  all  other  countries  about  one- 
tenth,  1,919,661. 

*'  Probably  one-fourth  of  our  immigrants  have 
during  the  past  ten  years  returned  to  their  old 
homes.  Three  and  one-half  millions  are  recorded 
as  having  entered  the  country,  but  there  is  an 
increase  in  our  foreign- born  population  of  only 
about  one  million,  conclusive  proof  that  many 
remain  in  America  for  only  a  short  period." 


BRITAIN  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

ONE  of  the  best  articles  in  the  magazines  this 
month  is  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  He  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  that  great  cosmopolitan 
state  in  which,  until  recently,  the  British  held 
the  foremost  place. 

Much  of  the  difficulty,  says  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
which  Englishmen  have  met  with  has  arisen  f roiii 
want  of  courtesy  to  the  local  authorities,  and  from 
the  egotism  and  assumption  of  authority  which 
too  many  of  them  exhibit  in  their  relations  to 
other  races.  The  young  men  who  come  over 
display  absolute  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  every- 
thing British,  a  certain  contempt  for  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  other  people,  and  the  most  ab- 
solute confidence  that  whatever  Englishmen  do  is 
and  must  be  the  best ;  and  that  what  they  want 
others  must  want. 

ENGLISH    CAPITAL. 

All  the  railways  in  the  country  are  practically 
owned  by  British  capitalists  and  managed  by 
English  companies.  The  same  is  generally  true 
of  tramway,  telephone,  and  electric -lighting  com- 


panies. The  principal  banks  and  loan  and  trust 
companies,  and  very  many  industrial  concerns, 
are  worked  with  British  capital  and  managed  by 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  In  Buenos  Ayres 
alone  there  are  160  miles  of  tramways  under  10 
different  companies,  all  of  which  are  financed 
from  England.  The  railway  companies  under 
British  management  can  raise  money  at  4  per 
cent.,  while  the  government  of  the  Argentine 
has  to  pay  six.  There  is  an  English  colony  of 
25,000  persons  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  great 
many  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  says  that  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
£250,000,000  ($1,250,000,000)  of  English  capi- 
tal is  invested  in  the  country.  The  laborers  are 
mostly  Italians,  the  English  being  men  of  busi- 
ness,— managers,  engineers,  clerks,  and  bailiffs. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  describes  a  visit  to  one  estate 
as  large  as  an  English  county  managed  by  an  Ar- 
gentine of  American  descent,  who  employs  about 
60  Englishmen  and  250  employees  of  other  na- 
tionalities, including  Italians,  Basques,  French- 
men, Germans,  and  Russians.  The  latter  appear 
to  be  Stundists. 

ENGLAND    LOSING    GROUND    TO    GERMANY    AND    THE 

UNITED    STATES. 

A  few  years  ago  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Argentina  was  in  the  hands  of  old,  well-estab- 
lished, and  wealthy  English  firms.  This  state 
of  things  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  They 
were  obstinately  conservative — they  persisted  in 
sticking  to  the  old  grooves.  German  competitors 
entered  the  field,  studied  the  wants  of  the  people, 
offered  a  greater  variety,  and  provided  cheaper 
goods,  better  suited  to  the  wants  and  means  of 
the  people.  They  issued  circulars  in  Spanish, 
with  local  prices  and  weights.  The  English 
firms  continued  to  use  English  circulars.  As  a 
result,  the  Germans  succeeded  in  driving  out  of 
existence  nearly  all  the  British  firms. 

The  United  States  is  supplanting  England  in 
steel  rails,  locomotives,  and  cars.  The  money 
invested  in  the  railways  is  British,  but  the  orders 
go  to  the  United  States.  Wire  fencing,  of  which 
millions  of  miles  are  used  in  the  country,  is  al- 
most wholly  supplied  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  says  that  when  he  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  British  goods  he  was  always  told  the 
same  thing.  It  was  due,  first,  to  the  hidebound 
self-complacency  of  British  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and,  secondly,  to  the  grave  defects  in 
the  commercial  education  of  the  young  English- 
men sent  out  to  the  Argentine.  Young  men 
educated  at  universities  and  public  schools  came 
out  thinking  that  life  was  largely  to  be  devoted 
to  cricket,  football,  golf,  and  polo.     Mr.  Lefevre 
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quotes  a  statement  of  an  English  merchant  in 
Buenos  Ayres  that  English  university  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  business  or  of  the  language  of 
the  country  were  accustomed  to  saunter  down  to 
the  office  at  1 0  in  the  morning  and  leave  early 
to  play  at  cricket  or  tennis  in  the  afternoon. 
The  German  clerks  began  business  at  7  in  the 
morning  and  stuck  to  it.  This  merchant  was 
sending  his  two  sons  to  England  for  education , 
but  he  said  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
send  them  to  English  public  schools  and  univer- 
ties.  He  considered  that  they  would  be  ruined 
for  purposes  of  business  by  their  education  and 
the  habits  they  would  pick  up  there. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

AN  interesting  statistical  study  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  among  Ameiican  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty - 
five,  inclusive,  has  lately  been  made.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  select  certain  representa- 
tive cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  **  average"  blocks 
of  representative  city  wards  to  make  a  house-to- 
house  canvass.  Uniform  question  blanks  were 
used,  and  in  this  way  much  important  informa- 
tion was  secured.  Taking  as  a  basis  for  his 
computations  figures  furnished  by  Chief  Statis- 
tician Hunt,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Michener  presents,  in  Association  Men  for  No- 
vember, the  following  data : 

**  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  the 
United  States  are  unmarried,  while  34  per  cent, 
are  married.  The  average  age  at  which  these 
young  men  married  was  twenty- five  years. 

*  *  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of 
the  United  States  live  at  home,  while  45  per 
cent,  are  boarding. 

<  •  Only  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  in 
business  for  themselves,  while  85  per  cent,  are 
employed  by  others. 

<<  Twenty- two  per  cent,  of  young  men  belong 
to  fraternal  orders.  Of  this  number,  70  per 
cent,  belong  to  one  fraternal  order,  24  per  cent, 
belong  to  two,  *J  per  cent,  belong  to  three,  3  per 
cent,  belong  to  four,  and  1  per  cent,  belong  to 
five.  Of  the  men  belonging  to  fraternal  orders, 
67  per  cent,  are  church  members,  while  33  per 
cent,  are  not  church  members. 

**  Forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  cities  of 
3,000  or  over  were  born  in  the  country  or  in 
towns  of  3,000  or  less.  Three  out  of  seven 
young  men  in  the  country  and  towns  of  3,000 
or  less  look  forward  to  living  in  the  city.  Of 
the  population  in  towns  of  3,000  or  less,  one  in 
seven  is  a  young  man.     Of  the  population  in 


cities  of  25,000  and  over,  one  in  four  is  a  young 
man. 

**In  the  country,  one  young  man  is  boarding 
to  every  six  living  at  home.  In  the  city,  five 
young  men  are  boarding  to  every  one  living  at 
home. 

*<In  the  country,  one  in  two  young  men  go 
to  church  regularly  ;  one  in  three  occasionally, 
and  one  in  fourteen  not  at  all.  In  the  city,  one 
in  four  regularly ;  one  in  two  occasionally,  and 
one  in  seven  not  at  all. 

<<  In  families  where  the  fatlier  and  mother  be- 
long to  the  same  church,  78  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  are  church  members.  In  families 
where  the  father  and  mother  are  church  mem- 
bers, but  do  not  belong  to  the  same  church,  only 
55  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  church  mem- 
bers. In  families  where  but  one  of  the  parents 
is  a  church  member,  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  are  members  of  churches.  Where 
tlie  father  and  mother  are  both  Catholics,  only 
8  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  not  church 
members.  Where  the  father  and  mother  are  both 
Protestants,  32  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are 
not  church  members.  Where  one  of  the  parents 
is  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant,  66  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men  do  not  belong  to  a  church. 
Where  tlje  parents  are  members  of  Protestant 
churches,  but  do  not  belong  to  the  same  church, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  these  families 
are  not  church  members.  Where  one  of  the 
parents  is  a  Catholic,  44  per  cent,  of  the  young 
men  do  not  belong  to  church.  Where  one  of 
the  parents  is  a  Protestant,  51  per  cent,  do  not 
belong  to  church. " 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

DOES  Christianity  leave  any  room  for  com- 
mon sense  in  almsgiving  ?  This  is  the 
question  raised  by  the  London  Spectator  in  a 
recent  article  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  De vine's  little  book  on  »<The 
Practice  of  Charity."  The  charity  organization 
societies  stand  for  discrimination  in  giving.  Dis- 
crimination, of  course,  implies  imvestigation. 
To  quote  Mr.  De vine's  words,  investigation  is 
undertaken  **to  determine  what  help  can  be 
given,  from  what  source  it  should  come,  and 
how  these  agencies  may  be  brought  into  definite 
and  hearty  cooperation."  This  procedure  the 
Spectator  regards  as  nothing  else  ihan  common 
sense  in  charity.  As  to  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  subject,  the  Spectator  says : 

*  *  It  would  seem  labor  wasted  to  defend  such 
a  system  of  charity  as  the  one  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  sketch  were  it  not  that  there  does  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  the  minds  of  many  people  a 
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feeling  that  reason  and  charity  have  nothing  to 
do  with  one  another, — a  feeling  which  springs, 
we  believe,  from  a  secret  belief  that  on  the  sub- 
ject of  charity  Christianity  and  common  sense 
are  at  variance.  Our  Lord  himself,  they  fancy, 
was  on  the  side  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 
What  else  did  he  mean,  they  argue,  when  he 
said,  '  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  away  *  ? 
But  our  Lord  did  not  say  give  money  to  him 
that  asketh.  His  disciples,  to  whom  he  spoke, 
had  no  money  to  give.  lie  must  have  meant 
give  help.  The  fact  that  he  left  the  nature  of 
the  help  vague  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
method  of  his  teaching.  He  never  gave  minute 
rules  to  his  followers, — such  rules  must  inevi- 
tably have  become  obsolete  with  changing  cir- 
cumstances. The  sentence  we  have  quoted 
above  is  not  a  direction  for  almsgiving,  but  a 
principle  of  charity  on  which  to  found  such  di- 
rections as  circumstances  might  make  expedient. 
His  words  proclaim  the  universal  obligation  of 
neighborliness,  and  preclude  alike  the  ready 
excuse  of  the  uncharitable,  *  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ? '  and  the  perfunctory  practice  of  offering 
an  inadequate  gift,  such  as  serves  only  to  soothe 
the  conscience  of  a  giver  who  desires  to  turn 
away.  In  fact,  our  Lord's  words  mean  that  we 
must  never  be  indifferent,  never  blind  land  deaf, 
to  the  claims  of  those  who  suffer  from  want  and 
misery." 

ST.    PAUL    ON    SYSTEMATIZED    CHARITY. 

The  Spectator  also  points  out  that  some  sort  of 
system  for  the  organization  of  alms  was  part  of 
the  **care  of  tlie  churches,"  in  which  St.  Paul 
gave  many  directions,  especially  in  his  pastoral 
letter  to  Timothy. 

*<  It  seems  that  indigent  widows  then  as  now 
were  a  source  of  much  consideration  and  diffi- 
culty to  the  charitable.  Apparently,  St.  Paul 
deemed  it  inad vrisable,  or  perhaps  it  was  impos- 
sible, that  all  such  should  be  relieved  or  sup- 
ported out  of  church  funds.  *  Let  none  be  en- 
rolled a  widow  under  threescore  years  old,'  he 
advises,  *  having  been  the  wife  of  one  man  ;  well 
reported  for  good  works  ;  if  she  have  brought 
up  children  ;  if  she  have  used  hospitality  to 
strangers  ;  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted  ;  but 
the  younger  widows  refuse. '  These  latter  are,  in 
St.  Paul's  eyes,  fitter  objects  for  private  charity, 
and  he  adds  ^  that  if  any  man  or  woman  that  be- 
lieveth  have  widows,  let  them  relieve  them,  but 
let  not  the  church  be  burdened. '  St.  Paul's  ideal 
is  that  every  family  should  be  self-supporting. 
<  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own,  and  specially 
for  those  of  his  own  household,  hath  denied  the 
faith,'  he  declares.     Of  loafing,  the  apostle  had  a 


righteous  horror.  <  I  hear, '  he  writes,  <  that  some 
among  you  walk  disorderly,  working  not  at  all.' 
Such  men  he  commands  and  exhorts  *  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  with  quietness  they  work  and 
eat  their  own  bread.'  It  is  evident  that  these 
drones  were  a  great  affliction  to  the  early  Church, 
and  finally  drew  from  St.  Paul  the  stem  sen- 
tence, <  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
.  eat.'" 

IS   CHARITY    MERELY    ''PIOUS    SELFISHNESS"? 

The  crux  of  the  whole  discussion  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  Spectator's  concluding  paragraph  : 

' '  If  charity  is  nothing  but  a  meritorious  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  charitable,  its  administra- 
tion need,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  wiih 
reason.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  pious  selfishness,  and  no  self- 
ishness can  surely  be  part  of  the  two  great  com- 
mandments on  which  Christianity  hangs.  Of 
'  the  first  and  greatest '  of  these,  our  Lord  gave 
us  no  precise  explanation — no  doubt  because 
such  explanation  is  outside  the  power  of  lan- 
guage—but, according  to  his  custom,  he  threw  a 
light  upon  his  words  by  means  of  a  similitude. 
*  The  second  is  like  unto  it,'  he  said.  If  these 
two  ideals — the  service  of  God  and  the  service 
of  man — are  alike,  they  must  be  pursued  in  like 
manner  ;  that  is,  with  all  the  strength  of  the 
pursuer's  mind,  as  well  as  of  his  heart  and  of 
his  soul." 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  CALVINISM. 

THE  Rev.  F.  Piatt  contributes  to  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  a  most  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  paper,  headed  <<The  Renaissance  of 
Calvinism."  Granted,  he  says,  that  Calvinism 
as  a  system  is  dead  ;  yet  it  was  a  life  before  it 
was  a  system  ;  may  not  the  life  be  restored  ? 
He  asks  ; 

<'  What  is  the  value  of  the  fact  that  the  mother 
principle  of  Calvinism,  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  God  in  human  life  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  is  finding  a  restatement,  and  this  largely 
in  teachings  which  decline  to  receive  its  logically 
elaborated  system  ?  .  .  .  Can  we  detect  indica- 
tions that  the  cry  of  our  generation  <  Back  to 
Christ '  is  being  succeeded  by  the  cry"  *  Back  to 
God, '  back  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  love 
and  the  absolute  will  of  the  Eternal  of  which 
Jesus  was  the  manifestation  and  exponent  in 
time  ?  " 

An  affirmative  answer  is  suggested  by  much 
that  the  writer  advances. 

The  essence  of  Calvinism  is  declared  to  be,  not 
predestination,  but  the  <*  profound  assertion  of 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  divine." 
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"  Whether  its  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereign- 
ty is  defined  in  terins  of  righteousness  and  of 
glory,  as  of  old,  or  in  terms  of  love  and  grace,  as 
most  agreeable  to  its  modern  exponents  ;  whether 
it  moves  in  the  severity  of  strictly  judicial  limita- 
tions or  seeks  its  august  sanctions  in  the  sanctities 
of  fatherhood,  it  is  still  the  setting  forth  in  solemn 
and  reverent  cadence  of  the  entire  dependence  of 
the  human  upon  the  divine,  not  only  for  the  ori- 
gin, but  for  the  achievement,  of  all  spiritual  en- 
deavor.    *  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord. '  *' 

THE    DOMINANT   CREED    OF   PB0TESTANTI8M. 

Its  past  is  sketched  in  these  glowing  terms  : 

<<Its  keenest  critics  admit  that  it  has  been  the 
most  dominant  creed  of  Christendom.  Students 
of  history  with  increasing  unanimity  recognize 
that  it  created  a  region  of  human  life  entirely  its 
own.  The  highest  stages  of  development  in  the 
modern  world  have  been  reached  by  Calvinistic 
peoples,  and  by  Calvinistic  peoples  only.  Strength 
and  progress  have  marked  its  peculiar  movements 
in  society.  It  created  Scotland  ;  it  liberated  Eng- 
land ;  it  gave  an  heroic  nationality  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  it  is  enshrined  in  the  noble  romance  of 
the  Huguenots  ;  it  sailed  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  became  the  impulse  of  the  marvelous  civiliza- 
tion of  the  western  world." 

Mr.  Piatt  is  sure  that  history  will  revive  the 
mterest,  if  not  the  influence,  of  Calvinism.  The 
depreciation  of  materialism  will,  he  thinks,  lead 
to  the  appreciation  of  Calvinism  ;  natural  selec- 
tion paves  the  way  to  divine  election  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  heredity  makes  original  sin  more  credi- 
ble ;  and  the  doctrine  of  conformity  to  type  is 
akin  to  the  claim  of  <<  final  perseverance.''  The 
writer  anticipates  a  speedy  reaction  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic direction  from  flabby  ethics  and  soulless 
politics  and  humanistic  theology. 

This  herald-blast  of  reviving  Calvinism  is  the 
more  significant  in  that  it  appears  in  the  organ 
of  Methodism. 

THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  SNOW  ON  HORMONISM. 

SHORTLY  before  his  death,  the  late  head  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  President  Snow,  prepared  for  publica- 
tion a  statement  of  the  tenets  and  purposes  of 
Mormonism.  This  statement  appears  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine^  the  Cali- 
fornia magazine  ;  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
publication  of  the  kind  authorized  by  a  Mormon 
president. 

After  a  review  of  the  achievements  of  Mor- 
monism, social,  economic,  and  religious.  Presi- 
dent Snow  summarizes  the  present  activities  of 
the  Church  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 


<<  Out  of  deference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
after  much  suffering  in  the  premises,  it  has  laid 
aside  the  practice  of  one  of  its  principles — that  of 
patriarchal  or  plural  marriage — by  which  it  had 
hoped  to  further  demonstrate  some  of  its  ideas 
respecting  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  re- 
generation of  the  race  ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
all  the  prmciples  and  doctrines  taught  to  the 
Church  by  its  founder  are  in  force  and  are  still 
practised  by  it.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
goes  on,  and  the  gathering  of  Israel  likewise  con- 
tinues. From  eigbteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
missionaries  are  kept  in  the  field,  traveling  and 
laboring  unsalaried,  at  their  own  expense,  and, 
wherever  permissible  under  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try they  visit,  without  purse  or  scrip,  which  has 
been  our  practice  from  the  beginning.  This 
practice,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  procedure 
of  the  Apostles  anciently,  while  a  severe  trial  to 
the  elders,  has  proved  a  most  excellent  discipline, 
causing  them  to  put  implicit  trust  in  God,  and 
clothing  them  with  the  true  spirit  of  their  cidling. 
Every  worthy  male  member  of  the  Church  holds 
some  office  in  the  priesthood,  and  is  exercised 
either  at  home  or  abroad  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  administering  its  ordinances. 

''The  Latter-Day  Saints  in  all  the  world  num- 
ber about  300,000,  mostly  dwelling  in  the  Stakes 
of  Zion,  of  which  there  are  49,  all  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  A  stake  is  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganized subdivision  of  the  Church,  and  is  in 
most  cases  coextensive  with  a  county.  There 
are  30  stakes  in  Utah,  8  in  Idaho,  4  in  Arizona, 
3  in  Wyoming,  1  in  Colorado,  1  in  Oregon,  1  in 
Canada,  and  1  in  Mexico.  The  outside  missions 
number  14,  and  compnse  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  globe.  A  new  mission  in  the  Orient — 
Japan — is  projected. 

THE    MISSION   07   THE    SAINTS. 

<  <  One  of  the  features  of  the  Mormon  polity  is 
the  care  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  for  which 
purpose  the  perfect  organization  of  the  Church 
— conceded  to  be  the  most  complete  and  effec- 
tive in  existence — is  supplemented  by  the  Relief 
Society,  an  organization  composed  entirely  of 
women,  and  having  a  membership  of  30,000, 
with  branches  in  all  the  settlements  of  the  Saints, 
as  well  as  in  the  outside  missions.  Our  Sunday- 
school  Union  is  also  doing  a  mighty  work,  with 
a  total  membership  of  120,000. 

<  *  Mormonism  is  pursuing  its  traditional  policy 
— <  minding  its  own  business '  and  doing  unto 
others  as  it  would  be  done  by.  It  does  not 
spend  its  time  berating  and  abusing  other  churches 
and  religions,  all  of  which  it  recognizes  as  doing 
good  in  their  various  spheres.  It  simply  pro- 
claims itself  as  a  greater  measure  of  truth,  as 
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IS  THE  IHTASION  OF  ENGLAND  POSSIBLE? 

THE  editor  of  tlie  November  PaU Mall  Maga- 
zine prints  a  verbatim  translation  of  a  paper 
written  l»y  "a  well-known  French  officer,"  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Delauney,  on  tlie  queetion  of  the 
poBsibility  of  invading  England. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Delauney  Bays  it  would  be 
childish  not  to  confess  that  certain  parts  of  the 
recent  western  maneuvers  were  intended  "to 
show  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
Channel  that  we  are  thinking  about  a  possible 
conSict  with  them,"  and  also,  ho  adds,  that  they 
are  taking  steps  accordingly.  He  is  no  partisan 
of  war  with  England,  We  may  be  "antipa- 
thetical and  troublesome  to  the  highest,  degree," 
but  the  vital  interests  of  France  and  England  do 
not  clash,  and  our  disagreeableness  does  not  jus- 
tify war.  Jjieutenant  Colonel  Delauney  turns 
his  thumb  back  to  the  East.  Still,  England 
would  fight  France  to-morrow  if  she  thought 
proper  ;  and  if  she  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
French  navy,  her  • '  power  would  know  no  botinds. 
It  is  our  fleet  alone  which  saves  Europe  from  the 
yoke  of  England." 

ENGLISH    QDALITY    VERSUS   FBENCH    QUALITY. 

Even  admitting  the  greater  numlwrs  of  the 
English  shijis.  Colonel  Delauney  still  thinks  it 
nioie  than  counterbalanced  by  the  Fi-ench  officers 
and  crews,  tlie  good  quality  of  French  armor 
plates,  and  the  immense  superiority  of  their  naval 
guns,  and  he  "cannot  help  feeling  the  greatest 
hope  tor  the  day  when  our  navy  may  have  to 
measure  its  strength  against  that  of  Great  Dritain." 

First,  says  Colonel  Delauney,  if  the  French 
conquered,  England  would  be  entirely  at  their 
mei-cy.  Secondly,  it  it  were  a  drawn  contest,  ail 
the  ships  on  cither  side  being  disabled,  or  being 
i-epaii-ed,  England  would  be  almost  as  badly  off. 
The  sea  being  tlms  free,  a  French  army  would 
go  across  the  Channel  quite  unhindered.  Thirdly, 
supposing  the  French  to  be  beaten  on  sea,  and 
England  complete  mistress  thereof,  can  we  then, 
asks  Colonel  Delauney,  still  dare  to  dream  of  in- 
vasion 7     He  answers : 

"The  unanimous  opinion  of  naval  men  is: 
'  Yes,  tlie  thing  is  possible,  and  has  every  chance 
of  success.'  An  admiral  whose  statements  are  of 
great  authority  has  given  me  his  opinion  in  these 
short  terms :  '  To  land  in  England  is  the  work  of 
a  moonless  night  I '  " 

AND   AFTER   LANDINO  ? 

Evidently,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  how  an  army,  once  landed,  could  be  pro- 
visioned. Colonel  Delauney,  however,  thinks 
this  difficulty  far  from  insuperable,  and  points  to 
the  Boer  habit  of  living  upon  their  enemy  and 


(President  of  the  Mormon  Cliurcli.) 

the  fullness  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  ;  facing 
fearlessly  all  creeds,  all  systems,  and  inviting 
comparison  between  its  doctrines  and  theirs.  Our 
Tabernacle  and  other  public  buildings  are  open 
to  ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  to  lee- 
turera  and  speakers  in  general. 

"  What  Mormonism  aims  to  do  has  substan- 
tially been  told.  That  it  will  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing Zion,  in  building  the  Holy  City,  in 
gathering  out  the  righteous  from  all  lands  and 
preparing  them  to  meet  the  Lord  when  he  comes 
in  his  glory,  no  faithful  Latter- Day  Saint  doubts. 
To  this  end  it  aims  to  institute  what  is  known  aa 
the  United  Order,  a  communal  system  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  as  early  as 
February,  1831,  but  which,  owing  to  the  Church's 
frequent  migrations  and  other  causes,  has  never 
been  fully  established.  The  purpose  of  the  order 
is  to  make  the  members  of  the  Church  equal  and 
united  in  all  things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to 
banish  pride,  poverty,  and  iniquity,  and  intro- 
duce a  condition  of  things  that  will  prepare  the 
pure  in  heart  for  the  advent  of  the  world's 
Redeemer. " 

President  Snow  names  as  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  Mormonism  its  spiritual  triumphs, 
manifest  in  its  effects  upon  the  lives,  characters, 
and  dispositions  of  its  converts,  and  in  the 
religious  awakening  that  has  taken  place  in  their 
souls. 
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killing  him  with  his  own  ammunition.      His  de- 
hberate  conclusion  is  : 

' '  The  invasion  of  English  territory  by  ti  French 
army  is  a  simple  and  easy  matter,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  such  an  operation, 
even  if  admitting  the  rather  improbable  case  of 
the  Engligh  fleet  being  still  the  mistress  of  the 
seas.  The  army  of  invasion,  once  landed  ia  our 
neighbors'  country,  could,  if  it  were  victorious, 
do  without  any  outside  help,  and  find  in  England 
the  necessary  resources  for  living  and  fighting." 


THE  TELEQBAPH  IN  GREAT  BBITAIN. 

SIR  W.  H.  PREECE  contributes  a  very  lucid 
and  interesting  article  to  Si.  Marlin's-le- 
Gratid,  in  which  he  tella  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  telegraphy  in  England  since  1851. 
In  1870,  the  government  purchased  and  ab- 
sorbed all  the  telegraph  companies  tor  £7,000,- 
000  ($35,000,000).  Of  this  tranaaction.  Sir  W. 
H.  Freece  says  ; 

"It  is  amusing,  after  this  length  of  time,  to 
read  the  arguments  that  were  adduced- against 
the  absorption  of  the  telegraphs  by  the  state. 
Every  reason  has  been  proved  wrong,  evei-y 
prophecy  has  remained  unfulfilled.  I  cao  say  this 
with  a  good  grace,  for  I  was  one  of  the  prophets." 

The  tables  of  comparison  tell  their  own  tale 
and  give  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous  strides 
made  than  anything  else.  From  these  we  learn 
that  : 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  1870,  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  Telegraph  Department  were  £612,  - 
301  ;  at  the  close  of  1886,  they  were  £1,787,264; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year  <I900- 
1901),  £3,459,353.  The  number  of  messages 
transmitted  in  1869  was  6,000,000;  in  1900- 
1901,  there  were  89,576,961." 

In  1870,  it  was  possible  to  transmit  80  words 
a  minute  ;  in  1890,  450  words  waa easily  accom- 
plished. This  increase  is  due,  not  only  to  im- 
provement in  the  design  of  the  apparatus,  but  to 
the  steady  examination  of  every  defect  aud  its  re- 
moval in  the  instrument  and  in  the  line. 

It  was  in  1851  that  the  first  cable  was  laid  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais,  Now  there  are  neariy 
200,000  nautical  miles  of  submarine  cables, 
which  have  absorbed  a  capital  of  approximately 
£50,000,000  (1250,000,000). 

A    PRESS   SUBSIDY. 

The  telegraphic  press  rates  are  very  low, 
averaging  about  4  cents  per  hundred  words, 

"  Tliis  entails  a  loss  to  the  department  rough- 
ly estimated  at  £400,000  a  year,  which  is  the 
amount  the  public  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
press.      It  is  doubtful  whether  Parliament  knew, 


when  it  passed  this  low  rate,  that  it  virtually 
meant  a  subsidy  to  the  press." 

The  average  number  of  words  supplied  to  each 
newspaper  averages  12,000  a  day  in  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  aud  20,000  in  the  session.  The 
following  numbers  are  interesting,  showing  the 
huge  total  of  words  sent  out  in  a  single  night : 

"April  8,  1886. — Mr,  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  Bill,  1,050,500  words.  No  single  night's 
work  since  has  equaled  this. 

"April  16,  1886— Land  Purchase  Bill,  841,. 
500  words. 

"June  7,  1886, — Irish  Government  Bill  (di- 
vision), 863,700  words." 

THE  AIHS  OF  THE  BRITISH  INDEPENDENT 
LABOR  PARTY. 

MR.  KEIR  HARDIE  contributes  to  the  JVew 
Liberal  Review  a  series  of  answers  to  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  him.  The  Independ- 
ent Labor  party,  he  says,  will  pursue  the  same 


(Leader  of  the  Independent  Labor  party  of  Orekt  BritlJn.} 

policy  which  it  has  always  done.  How  many 
candidates  it  will  run  at  the  next  election  he  does 
not  know.  Its  members  are  against  war,  and 
will  be  favorable  to  a  good,  thoroughgoing  anti- 
war Liberal,  unless  he  be  brought  out  to  oppose 
one  of  their  own  candidates.  The  line  to  bo 
taken  in  those  constituencies  where  they  have  no 
candidates  is  to  be  decided  by  a  special  confer* 
ence  held  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election. 
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On  the  question  of  policy,  the  Independent 
Labor  party  and  Socialists  generally  divide  their 
demands  into  two  heads — the  desirable  and  the 
essential.  They  wish  to  concentrate  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  essential  reforms.  These  are  (1) 
state  or  municipal  organization  of  work  for  the 
unemployed  ;  (2)  a  legal  eight-hour  working- 
day  ;  (3)  pensions  for  the  old  and  infirm,  and  for 
widows  and  children  ;  (4)  an  act  enabling  muni- 
cipalities, without  recourse  to  Parliament,  to  un- 
dertake any  form  of  industry  in  which  private 
companies  may  engage,  including  house-building, 
the  owning  and  farming  of  land,  the  opening  of 
workshops  and  public  houses,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  insurance  companies,  tramways,  etc. ;  (5) 
state  ownership  of  railways  ;  (6)  a  graduated  tax 
upon  all  forms  of  unearned  increment. 

Mr.  Hardie  anticipates  a  serious  depression  of 
trade,  which  will  be  not  caused,  but  accentuated, 
by  the  Boer  war.  He  says  *  *  all  Socialists  are 
eligible  for  membership."  Many  of  their  candi- 
dates come  from  the  middle  class.  Tbey  do  not 
expect  to  reach  their  ultimate  goal  all  at  once, 
but  they  think  a  band  of  stalwarts  in  Parliament 
would  keep  the  Socialist  ideal  steadily  in  view 
and  exercise  a  great  quickening  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  and  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
social  state.  <  <  Our  struggle  has  hitherto  been 
long  and  severe,  but  the  worst  is  over."  After 
the  next  general  election,  when  quite  a  number 
of  Independent  Labor  party  men  will  be  returned, 
there  can  be  but  two  parties — labor  and  anti- 
labor. 

Mr.  Hardie's  paper  is  followed  by  another  on 
'*' Liberalism  and  Labor,"  written  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Foulger,  who  thinks  that  a  national  labor  party, 
in  any  effective  sense,  is  impossible  at  present. 
The  Liberal  party  has  no  future  except  as  a 
democratic  and  labor  party. 


LIFE  IN  ROUMANIA. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  must  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  secured  a  new  con- 
tributor. To  the  reviews  which  have  no  illustra- 
tions, it  is  very  important  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  writers  who  will  supply  papers  which  are  to 
the  rest  of  the  review  what  the  brilliant  illumina- 
tion in  medieval  missals  is  to  the  text.  Such  a 
writer  Mr.  Bunting  has  secured  in  Mile.  Helen 
Vacaresco,  whose  paper  on  <*  Life  in  Roumania" 
is  a  charming  picture,  full  of  poetry  and  color, 
which  supplies  a  welcome  element,  standing  as  it 
does  between  Mr.  Boulger's  * '  Chances  of  Habi- 
bullah"  and  Mr.  Hogan,  M.P.'s  *<  First  Steps  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth."  Mile.  Vacaresco 
is  the  friend  and  companion  of  Carmen  Sylva ; 
but,   unlike  the  Queen  of  Roumania,   she  is  a 


Roumanian  born,  and  therefore  much  better 
qualified  to  interpret  the  true  genius  of  her  coun- 
try than  the  German  princess  who  has  adopted  it 
as  a  second  Fatherland.  An  ancestor  of  Mile. 
Vacaresco,  one  of  the  ancient  boyars  of  the  coun- 
try, was  the  hero  of  one  of  the  grim  and  mysteri- 
ous tragedies  which  were  not  uncommon  in  Wal- 
lachia  in  the  days  when  the  power  of  the  Sultan 
still  existed  to  blight  the  lands  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube. 

THE    LINK   WITH   ANCIENT   HOME. 

But,  like  all  true  Roumanians,  Mile.  Vacaresco 
goes  further  back,  and  she  revels  in  the  traditions 
which  link  the  modern  Roumanians  with  the  an- 
cient Roman  colonists  established  by  Trajan  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  this  day,  she 
says,  the  sentiment  of  watching  as  a  sentinel  over 
civilization,  and  guarding  modern  Europe  from 
Asiatic  darkness,  is  uppermost  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Roumanians.  The  Roumanian  peasant,  al- 
though ignorant  of  all  classic  law,  still  calls  the 
oxen  which  he  harnesses  to  the  plow  by  the 
names  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome.  Cas-nus, 
CsBsar,  and  Brutus  survive  in  Roumania,  if  only 
as  the  names  of  oxen. 

TRADITIONS    OF   TRAJAN. 

The  Emperor  Trajan  is  revered  as  a  kind  of 
tutelary  deity.  The  Milky  Way,  to  the  Rou- 
manians, is  Trajan's  Road.  Mile.  Vacaresco  re- 
calls that  last  January,  on  one  snowy  wintry  night, 
she  heard  a  beggar  moaning  in  a  doorway,  as  he 
shivered  in  the  snow,  **  Father  Trajan,  Father 
Trajan,  the  land  you  have  brought  us  to  is  fair 
in  summer,  but  in  winter,  .  .  .  Father  Trajan, 
you  should  have  led  us  to  milder  climes."  The 
bands  of  dancers  who  descend  upon  the  cities 
from  the  hills  every  springtime  shout  words  the 
meaning  of  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  ex- 
plain ,  but  students  declare  that  these  inarticulate 
sounds  are  a  kind  of  phonographic,  unintelligent 
reproduction  of  the  shouting  that  accompanied 
the  Pyrrhic  dance.  To  this  day  the  ancient 
pagan  customs  prevail  in  the  countryside.  The 
ceremony  of  marriage  by  capture  is  faithfully 
kept  up  in  the  villages,  and  a  death  libation  of 
oil  and  wine  is  poured  upon  the  grave- mound. 

OCCIDENTAL   BUCHAREST. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  careful  cultus  of 
the  traditional  past,  Bucharest  and  Roumanian 
society  are  becoming  Occidentalized.  So  before 
it  is  too  late  Mile.  Vacaresco  endeavors  to  pre- 
serve for  our  information  a  picture  of  Roumanian 
life  in  the  time  of  the  boyars,  and  of  country  life 
with  its  almost  mythical  shepherds  and  its  monks 
who  seem  to  be  a  curious  cross  between  hermits 
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and  brownies.  Roumania  and  the  Roumanians 
appear  to  liave  a  great  cliarm  for  those  who  visit 
the  country.  In  winter,  autumn,  and  early 
spring,  however,  the  rain  and  snowstorms  and 
mud  prevent  outdoor  intercourse,  and  compel 
the  inhabitants  to  spend  months  in  almost  com- 
plete seclusion.  But  when  the  sunny  days  re- 
turn, the  corn  begins  to  ripen  the  wold  : 

"Roses  are  in  bloom  ;  nothing  lovelier  can  be 
imagined  than  our  landscapes,  bathed  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  Oriental  skies.  The  swift, 
glittering  rivers,  rapid  as  torrents,  glide  quickly 
between  the  trees  ;  the  maize  is  high,  and  of  a 
bright  green  color.  The  peasants'  gay  costumes 
and  silver  belts,  the  women  with  their  floating 
veils  of  gauze  bespangled  with  gold,  add  to  the 
luxuriant  charm  of  the  scene.  The  Roumanian 
peasant  is  of  a  dreamy,  poetical  nature,  and  I 
will  hereafter  endeavor  to  relate  all  I  have  learned 
to  know  of  the  weird,  deep  soul  of  tlie  race." 

The  article  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  an  ex- 
cursion made  into  the  mountains  in  the  company 
of  Carmen  Sylva  where  the  royal  party  found  the 
Valley  of  Death  open  into  tiie  Vale  of  Paradise, 
The  Vale  of  Paradise,  however,  was  tenanted  by 
recluses  who  were  more  like  mischievous  Niebe- 
lungen  shapes  than  monks. 


tration.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  hold  daily 
public  audiences;  all  the  heads  of  departments 
have  submitted  to  him  their  dispatches  and  re- 
ports, and  since  the  year  1897  he  has  had  control 
of  the  state  treasury  and  exchequer,  and  has  been 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  all  courts,  ec- 
clesiastical and  secular.     He  acted  as  regent  for 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  AFOHANISTAN. 

THERE  are  two  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  on 
the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  Sir  Lepel 
GrifBn  reviews  the  immense  progress  and  changes 
effected  in  Afghanistan  by  Abdur  Rahman,  and 
naturally  approves  of  the  Ameer's  methods. 
Afghan  independence  ought  to  continue  to  be  the 
center  of  Britisli  policy.  In  regard  to  the  late 
Ameer'a  Internal  policy,  he  points  out  that  the 
»  punishments  which  the  Ameer  subjected 
I  to  were  no  more  barbarous  than  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  English  law  a  very  short 
time  ago  ;  and  considering  the  difference  in  civili- 
zation, the  Ameer's  methods  cannot  be  called 
barbarous. 

THE    NEW    AUEER. 

Of  the  new  Ameer,  Sir  Lepel  Griflin  says  : 
"Possible  rivals  are  so  few  and  insignificant, 
and  the  danger  of  foreign  interference  is  so  re- 
mote, that  tliere  is  every  probability  that  the  suc- 
cession of  Habibullah  Khan  will  be  unopposed,  or, 
il  there  be  local  risings,  that  they  will  be  of  no 
serious  importance.  Of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  the  most  vital  factor  is  the  personal 
character  of  the  young  prince,  who  is  now  about 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  care- 
fully trained  by  his  father  to  carry  on  creditably 
all  departments  of  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 


(The  new  Ameer  of  AfKbaDletan.} 

his  father  during  his  prolonged  absence  in  Tur- 
kestan, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  sobriety  of  his  administration.  No 
training  could  have  been  more  exhaustive  and 
complete.  He  is  reported  to  be  liked  by  the  peo- 
ple and  popular  with  the  army.  He  knows  Eng- 
lish fairly  well,  and  is  said  to  entertain  very 
friendly  sentiments  toward  the  British  Govern- 

Sir  Lepel  GrifBn  passes  in  review  all  possible 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  None  of  them  does  he 
regard  seriously,  and  he  says  that  Ishak  Eban  is 
cowardly,  debauched,  and  cruel, 

THE   OLD    AUEEB. 

Colonel  Hanna  merely  reviews  the  Ameer'a 
life,  and  does  not  speculate  as  to  the  future.  We 
quote,  however,  the  following  summing-up  of 
the  Ameer  as  a  ruler  ; 

' '  The  progress  of  his  people  toward  civiliza- 
tion was  Abdur  Rahman's  one  object  and  aim  ; 
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and  if,  in  seeking  to  realize  it,  he  struck  down 
the  rebellious  and  lawless  without  mercy,  he 
never  ceased  to  toil  at  building  up  a  state  in 
which  the  peasant,  the  merchant,  and  the  crafts- 
man could  labor  in  peace  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.  Within  that  state  he  wanted  no  idlers, 
and,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  he  taught 
the  lesson  that  all  useful  work  is  worthy  of 
honor.  When  he  introduced  foreign  artificers 
into  his  cities,  he  himself  learned  their  trades  or 
encouraged  his  relatives  and  friends  to  learn 
them,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  might  become 
teachers,  and  the  strangers,  richly  rewarded, 
might  return  to  their  own  place.  For  at  the 
root  of  his  scheme  of  government  lay  the  princi- 
ple of  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  permanent  foreign 
elements  from  Afghanistan.  No  European, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  he  allow  to  ac- 
quire land  within  her  borders,  or  to  have  any 
interest  in  her  industries  or  her  mineral  re- 
sources ;  and  none  could  enter  his  territories 
save  by  his  invitation,  or  with  his  consent." 


■■ 


A  Mighty  Ruler  of  Men. 
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The  Monthly  Review  devotes  a  few  pages  to 
the  late  Ameer  as  an  introduction,  to  a  transla- 
tion of  a  treatise  upon  Jehad.  The  writer  says 
that  Abdur  Rahman  was  a  mighty  ruler  of  men, 
but  just  as  cynical  and  inconsistent  as  most  of 
his  compeers.  The  treatise  is  a  dissertation  as 
to  the  duty  of  all  true  believers  to  be  ready  to 
die  for  their  faith,  and  to  regard  their  religion 
as  their  honor  rather  than  the  honor  of  their 
wives,  the  latter  being  a  heresy  which  had 
gained  some  hold  upon  the  Afghans.  The  con- 
cluding moral  is  that  people  have  no  right  to 
make  objections  to  or  to  criticise  the  actions  of 
their  Ameer,  because  God  and  his  Prophet  have 
delivered  affairs  to  him,  and  he  will  have  to  an- 
swer for  the  good  and  bad  results  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  as  he  has  been  appointed  to  be  the 
shepherd  of  God's  creation. 

A  Sensible  Warning  to  the  Press. 

Maj. -Gen.  Sir  E.  Collen,  late  military  mem- 
ber of  the  Vice -Regal  Council  of  India,  discusses 
in  the  Empire  Review  the  British  position  on  the 
northwest  frontier  of  India.  There  is  only  one 
paragraph  which  need  be  noted  : 

*<  It  would  be  well  if  the  press  of  both  coun- 
tries would  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
avoid  sensational  writing  about  matters  which 
are  of  little  importance,  but  which  may  be  dis- 
torted out  of  all  proportion.  In  this  way  they 
would  help  to  accomplish  what  they  profess  to 
desire — a  pacific  understanding  between  Russia 
and  England.  That  Russian  garrisons  on  the 
frontier  should  be  on  the  alert,  at  the  present 


time,  is  merely  to  say  that  they  are  adopting  a 
most  necessary  precaution,  and  that  General 
Kouropatkine,  the  minister  of  war,  should  visit 
the  trans-Caspian  army,  Kushk,  and  other  fron- 
tier posts  is  no  more  than  if  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  India  and  the  military  members  of 
council  were  to  visit,  as  they  have  often  done, 
the  garrisons  and  outposts  of  the  northwest  fron- 
tier of  India." 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  LABRADOR. 

MR.  W.  T.  GRENFELL  describes,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  Blackwood,  life 
in  Labrador.  It  is  a  country  which  seems  deso- 
late enough  ;  blocked  by  ice  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  with  no  cere- 
als, no  fruit,  no  kitchen  produce  ;  with  only  one 
cow,  with  no  sheep,  and  but  few  goats.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  profusion  of  wild  berries,  the  most 
abundant  being  the  small  cranberry.  But  still 
the  question  rises  :  Why  do  men  continue  to  live 
in  such  apparently  God-forsaken  places  when  the 
Canadian  cities  are  so  near  and  offer  such  scope  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  seaboard  is  dot- 
ted over  with  an  ever -increasing  population,  who 
could  easily  leave  if  they  wished. 

^  <  It  is  always  those  who  are  best  off  who  are 
most  loyal  to  it,  and  quite  a  number  who  have  left 
and  earned  a  more  easy  living  in  Canada  and  Mont- 
real have  returned  to  its  isolation  and  its  iron 
cold.  In  fact,  for  the  settler,  and  especially  for 
the  visitor,  it  has  many  special  charms." 

The  fascination  of  being  thrown  on  one*s  own 
resources  is  one.  The  writer  cites  a  living  illus- 
tration : 

<  <  For  instance,  here  lives  an  old  Englishman 
from  Devonshire.  There  he  was  merely  an  agri- 
cultural laborer  at  eleven  shillings  a  week,  and 
with  no  hope  of  bettering  himself.  Here  he 
chose  a  splendid  spot  for  his  house,  felled  his 
timber,  and  built  it ;  commenced  his  fishing  with 
a  boat  he  built  himself ;  meshed  his  own  nets  ; 
reclaimed  a  small  garden  ;  built  a  winter  house 
in  the  woods,  secure  from  the  sea  breeze  in  the 
winter  ;  cut  himself  a  *  fur  path  ;  *  made  most  of 
his  own  traps,  snares,  and  deadf^ls  ;  saved  some 
money,  or  *furs,*  which  mean  money,  married, 
and  had  children.  His  sons  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  built  a  small  settlement,  both  for  sum- 
mer on  the  coast  and  for  winter  in  the  woods. 
No  less  than  seventy-six  grandchildren  now  live 
around  him.  His  former  kitchen,  the  room  al- 
ways used  on  the  coast  as  parlor  as  well,  has  had 
to  be  doubled  and  now  trebled  to  accommodate 
his  continuous  stream  of  visitors.  A  barrel  of 
flour  a  week  is  said  to  disappear  in  his  house. 
The  table  seldom  wants  fish  in  summer,  trout  and 
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seabirds  in  the  spring,  and  willow  grouse  and 
venison  in  plenty  all  winter.  Unlimited  forests 
round  him  afford  a  blazing  log- fire  without  stint 
of  fuel. »' 

Hunting  of  deer  and  bears  and  wolves,  seal- 
fishing,  salmon -fishing,  cod -fishing,  are  other  at- 
tractions.    The  writer  asks  : 

*  *  Are  not  our  daily  avocations  considered  in 
Europe  recreations  so  choice  that  unlimited 
money  is  spent  to  procure  them  ?  And  then  they 
are  only  in  the  reach  of  the  few.'* 

Another  charm  is  rare  elsewhere  : 

**  If  anywhere  in  the  world  a  community  of 
goods  on  a  workable  basis  exists,  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  Labrador.  If  one  Eskimo  kills  a  seal,  he 
shares  it  with  all  hands  and  goes  hungry  himself 
to-morrow." 


ANDERSEN  AS  HAN  AND  POET. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN,  the  chil- 
dren's friend,  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  the  famous  Danish  critic,  Georg  Brandes,  in 
the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  October.  Andersen 
the  man  is  described  by  Brandes  as  a  simple, 
lovable  personality,  childlike  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  with  the  faults  of  character  of  a  sensitive 
child  •  always  ready  to  read  his  stories  to  who- 
ever would  listen,  and 
hungry  for  applause. 
<<  He  was  gentle  and 
tender-hearted,  read- 
ily touched  by  joy  as 
well  as  sorrow  ;  an 
easy  victim  for  the 
practical  joker ;  quick 
to  make  friends ;  a 
man  of  sentiment  be- 
cause of  his  kindness 
and  compassion  ;  a 
man  of  reason  be- 
cause of  his  extreme 
cautiousness.  ,  .  .  From  the  first,  his  one  domi- 
nant characteristic  was  an  insatiable,  overpower- 
ing ambition  which  never  left  him  for  one 
moment  of  his  long  career,  and  from  which 
sprang  nearly  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  long 
life."  To  become  famous,  to  be  recognized  and 
have  honors  heaped  upon  him,  was  his  one 
thought  while  he  was  yet  unknown,  and  after  he 
had  achieved  an  international  reputation.  As 
Andersen  frankly  stated  himself,  *  *  My  heart  re- 
joices only  in  being  universally  admired.  If  even 
the  most  insignificant  person  denies  me  this  ad- 
miration, I  feel  hurt."  Hence  arose  his  endeavors 
not  to  make  any  enemies  and  his  joy  at  being 
distinguished  by  princely  personages.  This  one- 
sided development  of  the  amiable  and  gentle  An- 
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dersen,  says  Brandes,  was  largely  due  to  his  posi- 
tion in  Denmark  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  In  society,  he  was  looked  down  upon  as  a 
fool.  His  tall,  somewhat  ungainly  figure  was 
greeted  with  a  smile  ;  his  vanity  had  become  pro- 
verbial, and  made  him  the  subject  of  innumera- 
ble true  or  invented  anecdotes.  This  opinion  of 
him  at  home  changed  only  after  it  became  known 
how  great  his  reputation  was  abroad  ;  then  sud- 
denly he  who  had  been  the  butt  of  universal  satire 
was  held  inviolable. 

ANDERSEN    AS    A    LITERARY    ARTIST. 

Andersen's  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of 
Denmark  as  well  as  of  the  Continent  is  insignificant 
compared  to  that  of  other  great  writers  and  poets 
of  his  time,  as,  for  instance,  Oehlenschlager, 
Grundtvig,  Kierkegaard,  and  Heiberg;  if,  never- 
theless, says  Brandes,  * '  he  is  the  only  one  of 
these  men  whose  name  is  of  international  repute, 
this  is  due,  not  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his 
intellect,  but  to  the  force  and  originality  of  his 
artistic  gifts,  by  reason  of  which  he  influenced  us 
all  in  our  earliest  youth.  In  the  field  in  which 
he  first  made  his  reputation,  the  maerchen,  he  was 
simple  as  no  other  Danish  writer,  childlike,  orig- 
inal, eminently  human.  This  is  the  first  reason 
why  the  maerchen  are  known  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  second  and  decisive  reason  is  found  in  his 
artistic  workmanship,  which,  at  first  unconscious, 
was  later  carefully  elaborated,  while  always  pre- 
serving its  simplicity.  This  enabled  him  to 
achieve  that  rare  product,  an  immortal  work." 

HOW   ANDERSEN   COMPOSED   HIS   TALES. 

' '  Frequenting  circles  in  Copenhagen  where  he 
found  children,  he  made  friends  with  them,  and 
told  them  stories  that  he  partly  invented  and 
partly  paraphrased.  The  manner  of  telling  them 
was  undoubtedly  his  own,  which  by  its  liveliness 
and  erratic  invention,  accompanied  by  the  many 
grimaces  and  gestures  of  the  narrator,  so  attracted 
and  delighted  the  children  that  they  often  broke 
out  into  wild  exclamations  of  joy.  As  the  poets 
of  antiquity  chanted  their  poems  before  commit- 
ting them  to  writing,  so  Andersen  narrated  his 
stories  and  thereby  formed  their  pictorial,  laugh- 
ing, dancing,  skipping  style  before  he  attempted 
to  conjure  up  the  emphasis,  the  simile,  the  frown, 
the  melodies,  and  the  gestures  of  his  prose.  He 
thus  created  a  new  form  of  pictorial  and  musical 
story -telling,  which  served  later  as  model  to 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson." 

Andersen's  masterpieoe. 

* '  The  typical  work  of  art,  among  Andersen^s 
tales,  is  'The  Ugly  Duckling,'  that  short  story 
of  a  few  pages  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of 
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forty,  and  which  contains  in  imperishable  form 
all  that  may  rightly  be  called  <  The  Story  of  His 
Life,  *  a  story  that  gained  nothing  by  being  diluted 
in  the  large  volume  bearing  that  title.  .  .  .  *The 
Ugly  Duckling '  is  undeniably  one  of  the  pearis 
of  the  worid's  literature  that  will  never  be  de- 
preciated. For  it  contains  the  quintessence  of 
its  author's  character  :  the  ambition  that  domi- 
nated him  ;  the  melancholy  that  defined  his  tem- 
perament ;  the  martyrdom  which  his  poetic  career 
assumed  in  his  eyes  ;  that  gratification  which  in 
spite  of  his  humility  he  felt  on  being  appreciated 
and  honored  ;  and  especially  that  gift  of  obser- 
vation, that  scintillating  wit  and  lively,  trium- 
phant humor  with  which  he  revenged  himself 
for  the  stupidity  and  malice  that  refused  him 
recognition, — in  short,  all  those  gifts  that  com- 
bined to  form  his  genius." 

Andersen's  position  as  poet. 

**He  is  the  child  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Danish  people,  that  grew  into  a  poet  and  genius  ; 
that  is,  the  masses,  as  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  personified 
in  him,  so  that  he  became  heir  to  all  the  sagas 
and  tales,  all  the  terrible  and  humorous  inven- 
tions and  stories  which  tliis  people  had  produced 
and  adapted  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years. 
He  took  up  this  material,  changed  it  in  accord 
with  his  personality  and  his  time,  and  added  to 
it  similar  inventions  of  his  own.  Finally,  Ander- 
sen is  not  only  the  personified  intellect  and  wit 
of  the  people  ;  as  no  other  Dane,  he  possessed, 
because  of  his  singularly  primitive  temperament, 
the  gift  of  entering  into  the  child's  mind  and 
assuming  in  imagination  the  child's  point  of  view. 
Thus,  he  became  the  great  story -teller  beloved 
by  children.  And  as  the  work  that  he  produced 
fell  naturally  into  a  symbolic  mold,  he  became 
at  the  same  time,  and  still  remains,  a  poet  for 
mature  minds." 

Andersen  died  in  1875,  but  editions  of  his 
works  have  multiplied  since  that  time.  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  English  translations  of  the 
tales,  not  to  mention  school  editions  and  brief 
selections.  It  is  said  that  the  German  versions 
are  the  best.  The  principal  biography  of  Ander- 
sen is  by  R.  Nisbot  Bain  (London,  1895). 


SIAMESE  TWINS. 

IN  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue^  M.  Suni  writes  an  article  upon  freaks 
of  nature  such  as  the  Siamese  twins.  He  declares 
that  these  cases  of  what  he  calls  "double  chil- 
dren ^ — namely,  twins  coupled  together  by  some 
natural  physical  link — are  far  from  being  as  rare 
as  people  imagine. 


the    CHINESE    BROTHEBB. 

The  subject  has  been  carefully  studied  by  a 
French  doctor  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  observe  in  Vienna 
the  Chinese  brothers  who  formed  one  of  Barnum 
&  Bailey's  great  attractions  some  years  ago. 
These  brothers  were  very  intelligent,  and  were 
very  fond  of  each  other.  The  bit  of  flesh  and 
cartilage  which  united  them  allowed  them  to 
have  a  certain  independence  of  movement,  but 
they  undoubtedly  exercised  upon  each  other  a 
great  influence.  For  example,  when  one  of 
them  had  smallpox,  the  other  developed  it  on 
the  following  day.  More  remarkable  still, 
when  one  of  them  drank  whiskey,  they  both  be- 
came intoxicated,  and  the  one  who  had  not 
drunk  the  whiskey  was  worse  than  the  one  who 
had.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  them  went 
to  sleep,  the  other  did  not  necessarily  go  to  sleep 
too,  and  in  the  same  way  their  desire  for  food 
was  not  necessarily  simultaneous.  The  doctor 
who  had  them  under  observation  in  Vienna  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
separate  them  by  an  operation. 

BOSALINA- MARIA. 

During  his  residence  at  Rio,  this  doctor  had  an- 
other interesting  case  of  a  similar  kind — namely, 
two  little  Brazilian  girls  who  were  joined  together 
in  this  mysterious  way.  Although  the  parents 
of  Rosalina -Maria,  as  the  girls  were  called,  were 
extremely  poor  peasants,  they  had  no  idea  of 
condemning  their  offspring  to  a  life  of  public  ex- 
hibition, but  demanded  that  a  surgical  operation 
should  be  performed,  if  possible.  In  this  case 
the  junction  between  the  two  children  was  so 
small  as  to  make  life  in  common  very  painful  for 
them.  Fortunately,  the  operation,  which  was 
performed  in  May  of  last  year,  was  relatively 
successful,  as  one  of  the  children  survived  it. 

<*QUI8    SEPARABIT?" 

M.  Suni  suggests,  though  he  does  not  follow  it 
up,  a  very  fruitful  topic  of  discussion  when  he 
asks  whether  the  parents  should  have  the  unre- 
stricted right  of  saying  whether  their  children 
accidentally  joined  in  this  manner  should  be  sep- 
arated or  not.  There  is  the  remarkable  case  of 
the  Siamese  brothers,  Chang  and  Eng,  who  earned 
a  good  deal  of  money,  if  they  did  not  actually 
make  their  fortunes,  by  being  publicly  exhibited. 
If  they  had  been  separated  in  infancy,  they  would 
probably  not  have  had  so  easy  a  life.  As  it  was, 
they  married  two  sisters  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  apparently  in  the  utmost  happiness. 
Of  course,  in  cases  where  the  twins  who  are  con- 
nected have  only  one  heart,  which  is  sometimes 
the   case,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  separation. 
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BADIGA-DOODIOA. 

M.  Suni  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  two  little 
Hindu  girls  who  were  born  on  the  outskirts  of 
Calcutta  in  1899.  Their  parents  were  made  the 
victims  of  the  ferocious  superstitions  which  this 
unusual  birth  aroused  in  the  minds  of  their  neigh- 
bors. They  had  to  fly  into  the  woods  for  refuge, 
and  there  the  father  endeavored  to  separate  his 
daugliters  by  a  somewhat  primitive  operation  ; 
for  this  he  was  prosecuted  for  illegally  acting  as 
a  surgeon,  and  also  for  abuse  of  his  paternal 
authority.  The  family  were,  however,  protected 
from  violence  by  an  Indian  official,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  baptized  under  the  names  of  Radica- 
Doodica,  two  Hindu  divinities  who  symbolize 
fraternal  union.  The  children  were  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  temple,  where  the  priestesses 
wished  to  promote  them  into  goddesses,  but  they 
made  no  difficulty  about  giving  up  the  children 
for  pecuniary  consideration.  Radica  -  Doodica 
were  not  much  inconvenienced  by  being  linked 
together.  They  could  sit  down  easily,  and  could 
sleep  if  one  lay  upon  her  back  and  the  other 
upon  her  side,  while  they  were  able  to  walk  with- 
out much  difficulty.  Their  parents  always  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  be  separated. 

DIFFICULT    CASES. 

These  cases  of  junction,  of  which  the  capital  let- 
ter H  may  stand  as  a  symbol,  are  relatively  easy  ; 
it  is  when  the  junction  is  so  close  as  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  X  or  Y  that  the  greatest 
surgical  difficulties  occur,  which  usually  defy  the 
utmost  skill.  There  have  even  been  cases  which 
may  be  described  as  two  human  beings  as  far  as 
the  waist,  or,  in  other  words,  one  individual 
with  two  heads  and  shoulders  and,  of  course, 
four  arms.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
Northumberland  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  under  whose  protection  they  were 
brought  up,  taught  several  languages,  and  showed 
great  musical  talents.  They  did  not  live,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  age  of  twenty. 

STATISTICS. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Suni  considers  the  compara- 
tive statistics  of  these  double  births.  It  appears 
that  an  authority  named  Forak  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  one  double  birth  for 
every  100,000  ordinary  births — that  is  to  say, 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  there  would  be  about 
two  double  births  every  week.  The  professional 
showmen  believe  that  there  is  more  chance  of 
procuring  these  valuable  monstrosities  in  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  Galicia,  and  South  Germany  than 
in  any  other  countries.  It  seems  also  that  most 
of  these  double  births  do  not  long  survive,  which, 
no  doubt,  explains  their  extreme  rarity. 


THE  DYNAMICS  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  last  number  of  the  Archiv  fur  Entwick- 
elungsmechantk  der  Organismen,  published 
in  Leipsig,  gives  an  account  of  studies  in  de- 
velopment made  by  Dr.  Hans  Spemann  upon 
mutilated  eggs. 

The  experiments  were  made  upon  the  eggs  of 
the  Triton,  a  water-newt  and  a  relative  of  the  frog. 
The  eggs,  which  are  attached  to  the  leaves  of 
water  plants,  do  not  have  a  hard  shell,  but  are 
surrounded  by  a  tough  gelatinous  substance  that 
may  be  removed  without  destroying  the  egg 
proper,  so  that  it  is  a  favorable  object  for  experi- 
ment. 

The  experiments  are  famous  by  which  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  was  over- 
thrown, and  it  has  become  an  established  truth 
that  every  animal,  large  or  small,  develops  from 
an  egg^  the  size  of  which,  so  far  as  the  living 
portion  that  develops  is  concerned,  varies  only 
within  narrow  limits  for  different  animals,  al- 
though there  may  be  more  or  less  food  material 
present,  forming  the  yolk  of  the  egg^  which  has 
no  vital  powers.  But  no  matter  ho.w  large  the 
adult  animal  may  be,  the  egg-cell  is  that  animal 
in  potentm,  and  contains  rudimental  elements 
which  have  the  power  of  stamping  their  charac- 
teristics upon  assimilated  food,  and  so  forming 
all  the  various  organs  of  the  adult. 

The  vital  portion  which  develops  into  the  com- 
plete animal  appears  alike  throughout  under  the 
highest  magnification  that  can  be  obtained  with 
the  present-day  microscopes,  and  neither  does  tlie 
structure  of  the  vital  part  appear  to  vary  in  the 
ova  of  different  animals  although  the  external 
markings  and  form  may  vary,  leaving  us  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  there  can  be  in  the  organization  of 
the  egg  that  should  produce  such  widely  different 
results  from  beginnings  apparently  so  similar. 
Are  there  ultra- microscopic  differences  of  struc- 
ture that  form  the  basis  for  the  different  organs 
found  in  any  animal,  or  is  all  the  material  alike 
at  first,  any  portion  being  capable  of  forming  any 
organ  ? 

The  early  phases  of  development  are  the  same 
in  the  eggs  of  all  vertebrate  animals.  At  first  an 
egg  consists  of  a  single  mass  of  living  matter 
called  a  cell ;  this  divides  into  two  equal  parts 
connected  with  each  other  by  threads  of  the  same 
substance  and  easily  separated.  Each  of  these 
equal  parts  again  divides  so  that  four  cells  are 
formed,  each  of  these  then  divides,  and  so  on, 
each  cell  growing  and  dividing  until  a  large  num- 
ber of  cells  are  formed,  which  become  differen- 
tiated and  rearranged  to  form  all  the  organs  of 
the  animal. 

Normally  only  one  individual  develops  from 
one  egg,  but  during  the  process  of  division  the 
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cells  may  easily  l)e  separated  from  each  otlier  by 
shaking  or  cutting,  or  by  drawing  fine  clireads, 
such  as  may  be  obtained  by  unraveling  a  butter- 
fly's cocoon,  along  the  furrows  separating  the 
cells. 

BEUARKABLE    REBOLTS   OF   UDTIT.&TION. 

Dr.  Spemann  experimented  upon  upward  of  a 
thousand  eggs  in  the  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment, when  the  vital  material  was  divided  into 
two  or  four  equal  parts,  and  over  a  hundred  that 
had  developed  to  the  form  of  a  cellular  sphere 
called  a  blastula.  By  separating  the  halves  of 
the  egg  when  it  was  in  the  two-celled  stage  of 
development  two  individuals  were  obtained  from 
a  single  egg — one  perfectly  normal,  which  de- 
veloped gills  and  was  active  ;  the  otlier  abnor- 
mal, but  its  condition  probably  due  to  injury 
received  when  the  egg  was  removed  from  its 
envelope.  Another  egg  having  been  divided  in 
the  same  way,  one  cell  formed  all  the  organs  o£ 
the  individual  normally,  but  stopped  growing  be- 
fore it  reached  its  full  development,  while  the 
Other  lacked  the  elements  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  and  other  organs, 
showing  a  difference  in  the  potentiality  of  the 
two  cells,  the  first  furrow  apparently  divi<ling 
the  substance  of  the  egg-cell  into  two  parts  un- 
like in  potential  elements,  although  no  difference 
of  structure  could  be  detected  with  the  micro- 
scope. In  some  instances  this  first  furrow  seems 
to  determine  the  future  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  animal ;  ii  other  instances  tlie  egg  substance 
is  divided  into  the  parts  which  are  to  form  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  animal. 

Cutting  the  organism  when  it  had  developed 
to  the  formation  o£  a  many-celled  sphere  pro- 
duced similar  results.  Some- 
times a  whole  embryo  would 
form  from  each  half,  some- 
times only  from  one,  while 
the  other  would  lack  nervous 
system,  vertebral  column, 
etc. 

In  several  instances,  when 
the  cellular  sphere  had  been 
divided,  each  half  became  a 
normal,  free- swimming,  ac- 
tive organism,  with  large  %-ii.--  /imjimmLtBU  m--- 
branched  giUs  and  the  nor-  ■  -W^^^f "l^*r  ^^-nUaffif"!^ 
mal  number  of  toes  ;  and  al- 
though one  individual  might 
be  smaller  than  the  other,  all 
parts  were  rightly  propor- 
tioned. Or  one-half  would 
grow  normally,  while  devel- 
opment of  the  other  half 
arrested  and 


and  vertebral  column  were  lacking,  although  the 
cells  of  which  the  organs  were  built  up  were 
normal  and  blood-vessels  were  formed.  Cutting 
through  the  cellular  sphere  without  completely 
dividing  it  resulted  in  the  production  of  an  in- 
dividual with  two  heads.  A  slight  cut  produced 
no  effect  on  the  future  animal. 

The  writer  assumes  that  the  unorganized  sub- 
stance of  the  egg-cell  has  none  of  the  structures 
of  the  future  animal,  but  that  it  contains  organic 
matter  having  the  power  of  difEerentiating  itself 
into  such  structures  and  into  other  cells. 

During  the  early  development  of  the  organism 
it  readjusts  itself  most  readily  to  the  changes  in 
development  required  after  mutilation,  but  later 
such  readjustment  is  more  dii&cult  when,  after 
repeated  division  of  the  protoplasm  the  potential 
elements  of  the  various  structures  of  the  body 
have  been  somewhat  differentiated  from  each 
other  and  concentrated  in  certain  places. 

THE  BOER  PRISONERS. 
At  Bermuda. 

TO  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  November,  "  A 
Resident,"  and  not  a  pro. Boer,  contributes 
an  interesting  article  on  the  Boer  prisoners  in  the 
half-dozen  islands  of  the  Bermudas.  Four  of 
these  islands  "are  divided  into  two  by  barbed- 
wire  entanglement  fences,  on  one  side  being  the 
Boer  inclosure,  and  on  the  other  the  encampment 
of  the  guard.  Each  island  is  occupied  by  seven 
to  nine  hundred  men,  according  to  its  size 
— one  military  hell. tent  being  allowed  to  seven 
men."  A  fifth  island  is  used  as  a  hospital,  and 
on  a  sixth  any  prisoners  who  die  will  find  a 
last  resting-place.     Some  of  these  men  have  al- 
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ready  been  there  nearly  two  years.  The  writer 
says  : 

"  The  prisoners  while  away  their  time  in  many 
ways.  They  utilize  anything  they  can  lay  hands 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  and  by  the  aid  of  their 
penknives  or  an  old  rusty  nail  they  make  many 
toys  and  curios.  A  grocery  packing-case  that 
goes  inside  the  Boer  lines  never  comes  out  again 
— at  any  rate,  in  the  shape  of  a  packing-case." 

These  trifles  they  are  allowed  to  sell  in  the 
town,  thus  making  a  slight  break  in  their  monoto- 
nous life.  They  are  very  ready  to  speak  of  their 
former  life,  and  even  to  tell  how  they  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  where.  **  They  sometimes  speak 
warmly  of  the  bravery  of  the  English  officers  and 
men,  but  they  do  not  lose  an  opportunity  of 
criticising  their  methods  of  fighting." 

BOER    COMMANDERS    DARE    NOT    MAKE    TERMS. 

•*  A  Resident "  says  : 

**  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
them,  but  on  one  point  the  prisoners  all  agree  : 

*  There  is  no  chance  of  our  side  ever  being  ready 
to  surrender,  or  to  make  terms,'  they  say. 
'  Things  have  gone  too  far,'  said  one  man  to  me, 

*  and  not  long  ago,  when  there  was  some  talk  of 
Botha  considering  terms  of  surrender,  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  his  life  would  be  taken 
by  his  own  men  if  he  carried  out  his  proposal. 
The  Boer  commanders  know  well  that  for  their 
own  safety  they  dare  not  make  terms  of  peace, 
even  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so  themselves.'  " 

About  President  Kruger  there  seemed  still 
greater  diversity  of  opinion,  Steyn  being  the 
man  selected  to  have  succeeded  him.  <'  A  Resi- 
dent"  particularly  remarks  on  the  embittering 
effect  of  tlie  Jameson  raid. 

At  St.  Helena. 

Lieut.  -  Col.  A.  L.  Paget  concludes  his  remi- 
niscences in  this  month's  Longmaii's  of  his  ex- 
perience as  commandant  of  prisoners  of  war  at 
Deadwood  Camp,  St.  Helena,  1900-1901.  In 
contradiction  to  Mrs.  Green,  he  declares  he  re- 
ceived dozens  of  petitions  from  prisoners  offering 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining release  and  returning  home.      He  says  : 

**  Not  a  few  of  the  prisoners  of  war  would  be 
quite  ready  to  go  back  now  and  form  a  burgher 
police  force  to  fight  against  their  own  people  and 
try  to  compel  them  to  put  a  stop  to  further  use- 
less and  hopeless  resistance.  Numbers  of  these 
prisoners  have  told  me  that  they  never  wished  to 
fight,  but  were  compelled  to  do  so,  and  laid 
down  their  arms  on  the  first  opportunity  ;  there 
are  many  hard  cases  of  this  description. 

**To  be  in  daily  contact  with  prisoners  of  war 
of  this  kind  is,  to  my  mind,  most  depressing  ;   it 


is  not  as  if  they  were  soldiers  of  a  country  with 
which  we  are  at  war,  but  here  we  have  the 
whole  male  population  of  vast  districts,  old  and 
young — the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind — 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  even  some  who,  by  the 
effects  of  the  long  confinement  and  from  brood- 
ing over  their  misfortunes,  are  losing  their  rea- 
son. One  is  but  human,  after  all ;  and  with  a 
large  section  of  them  great  sympathy  must  be 
felt.  But  not  so  with  their  leaders  in  the  field, 
and  their  ex-President  in  Europe,  who,  through 
their  obstinacy,  have  brought  so  much  desolation 
and  misery  on  their  fellow -men.  There  are 
many  old  men  in  the  camp  who,  with  their  long, 
flowing  beards,  remind  one  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  and  may  be  described  as  nature's  gentle- 
men. Charming  in  manner,  civil  and  courteous 
to  a  degree,  whatever  their  political  views  may 
be,  when  the  time  comes  they  will  accept  the  in- 
evitable, and,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
will  become  loyal  and  good  citizens.  Many  of 
these  have  lived  under  the  British,  flag  be- 
fore. '» 

The  writer  quotes  with  some  indignation  a 
prisoner's  letter,  who  suggested,  as  the  only 
terms  of  peace  feasible,  leaving  the  Boers  their 
country  and  securing  reasonable  rights  for  new- 
comers settling  in  the  Transvaal,  adding,  as  a 
conditio  sine  qud  non,  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  I 


n 


THE  LATEST  IN  FLYING  MACHINES. 

OVER-SEA  BALLOONING"  is  the  title 
of  a  short  but  extremely  interesting  ar- 
ticle in  Cramptons  Magazine  for  November. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Sterling  Heilig,  and  his  paper 
is  devoted  to  Count  de  la  Vaux*s  all  but  success- 
ful attempt  to  cross  the  Mediterranean.  Mr. 
Heilig  has  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  the 
subject  with  Lieutenant  Tapissier,  who  accom- 
panied the  count.  The  count's  attempt  was  un- 
dertaken for  scientific  purposes,  and  not  merely 
for  notoriety,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  De  la  Vaux  balloon  was  spherical,  and  filled 
with  hydrogen,  and  it  contained  an  internal  bal- 
loon into  which  air  could  be  puniped  at  will,  thus 
insuring  the  fullness  of  the  balloon. 

TWO    NEW    INVENTIONS. 

But  in  addition  it  had  two  novel  contrivances, 
the  siahilisateur  and  the  deviator,  which  Mr.  Heilig 
describes  in  detail.  The  siahilisateur  w&s  merely 
a  long,  heavy  rope,  which  trailed  in  the  sea. 
When  owing  to  change  of  temperature  or  loss  of 
gas  the  balloon  begins  to  sink,  the  rope  smks 
also,  and  thus  diminishes  the  weight  of  the  bal- 
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loon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  balloon  tends 
to  rise,  the  rope's  rising  also  increases  the  bal- 
last, and  by  this  means  the  balloon  can  be  kept 
at  a  perfectly  uniform  level.  The  other  instru- 
ment, the  deviator,  was  invented  for  steering. 
It  consisted  of  a  series  of  parallel  concave  plates, 
fixed  two  and  two  by  rigid  steel  plates,  and  con- 
nected with  the  balloon  by  two  steeiage  cords. 
On  one  cord  being  shortened,  the  plates  of  the 
deviator  turn  obliquely,  and  the  balloon  moves  to 
the  right  or  left  accordingly.  By  this  means  a 
change  of  direction  to  any  point  situated  under 
the  wind  within  65  or  70  degrees  could  be  ef- 
fected. 

TO    CK088    THE    ATLANTIC. 

Mr.  Heilig  also  describes  M.  Goddard's  project 
for  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon.  This 
balloon  will  have  a  capacity  of  no  less  than 
11,000  cubic  meters,  or  nearly  forty  times 
greater  than  the  smaller  French  military  bal- 
loons. It  will  carry  ten  persons  if  required,  and 
will  remain  in  the  air  no  less  than  forty  days. 
This  voyage  will,  of  course,  be  infinitely  more 
hazardous  than  the  Mediterranean  attempt.  The 
Mediterranean  is  everywhere  covered  with  ship- 
ping, and  in  case  of  need  rescue  is  therefore  al- 
most certain.  But  the  majority  of  the  Atlantic 
traflBc  follows  narrow  ocean  lines,  and  outside  of 
those  are  great  solitudes  of  sea  where  a  floating 
balloon  basket  miiicht  remain  for  months  without 
being  seen.  M.  Goddard  is,  however,  going  to 
carry  a  small  petroleum  launch. 

Lieutenant  Tapissier  lays  stress  on  the  military 
utility  of  balloons  by  citing  the  case  of  Santiago, 
where  for  some  time  our  naval  officers  were  un- 
able to  discover  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  was 
hidden  behind  high  hills. 


LOMBROSO  ON  <'  THE  DETERMINING  OF 

GENIUS." 

IN  the  October  Monist^  Prof.  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  reverts  to  his  theory  of  genius.  He 
has  previously  illustrated  the  nature  of  genius, 
but  agrees  with  the  criticism  that  he  has  not  ex- 
plained the  existence  of  its  varieties.  He  essays 
to  supply  this  defect  by  saying  : 

"  There  is  another  factor  of  utmost  importance 
to  which  belongs  the  principal  part  in  this  deter- 
mination, and  with  which  heredity,  environment, 
and  the  peculiar  nature  of  genius  are  cooperators  ; 
that  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  a  strong  im- 
pression received  at  puberty.  He  who  analyzes 
biographies  of  great  men  will  find  that  in  most 
cases  the  determining  cause  of  creative  direction 


lies  in  the  combination  of  individual  tendencies 
with  a  very  strong  sensorial  impression  made  at  a 
time  not  far  from  puberty." 

The  professor  cites  a  large  number  of  instances 
in  support  of  this  thesis,  and  then  proceeds  : 

'  *  Tlie  great  essential  in  these  instances  is  tliat 
they  all  belong  to  childhood  or  pubescence.  Now, 
men  are  undergoing  external  influences  and 
strong  sensations  at  any  time,  but  without  such 
a  reaction  as  they  show  at  puberty.  Puberty 
has  a  tremendous  importance  for  one's  mental 
development,  on  account  of  its  greatest  impres- 
sionability to  external  causes.  Youth  is  tlien  in 
a  condition  of  latent  explosibility,  ready  to  burst 
out  under  the  pressure  of  every  influence,  whether 
of  scientific  ti^eories  or  of  artistic  enthusiasm, 
or  of  misfortune,  or  of  strife." 

Possibly  with  something  of  a  shock,  the  reader 
comes  on  the  next  paragraph  : 

*  *  A  very  important  proof  of  this  truth  appears 
in  Starbuck*s  *  Psychology  of  Religion.'  The 
author  personally  investigated  the  cause,  of  con- 
version of  many  hundred  students  in  seminaries 
and  upper  schools  of  America,  with  the  following 
results  :  The  line  representing  the  number  of 
men's  conversions  in  relation  to'  their  ages  has 
three  maximums — one  at  sixteen  years,  another 
at -twelve,  and  a  smaller  one  at  nine.'' 

The  cases  of  genius  receiving  decisive  impulse 
much  earlier  or  much  later  than  the  period 
specified  the  professor  conveniently  disposes  of  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  two  words — *•  precocity" 
and  ''latency." 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  ROBERT  BURNS. 

**]V yTACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE"  publishes 
iVl  for  the  first  time  a  poem  of  six  verses 
by  Robert  Bums.  The  veises  were  recently 
found  among  some  papers  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Berrington,  of  Monmouthshire.  The  poem  is 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Berrington,  one 
Mrs.  Curre,  who  died  in  1823.  We  quote  the 
first  and  the  last  two  verses  : 

Ob,  look  na,  younf;  La^tsie,  sae  softly  and  sweetly  1 
Oh,  smile  na,  young  Lassie,  sae  sweetly  on  me  I 

There's  naught  waur  to  bear  than  the  mild  glance  of  pity 
When  grief  swells  the  heart  and  the  tear  bllns  the  e'e. 

And  oh,  sic  a  heart,  sae  gude  and  sae  tender  I 

Weel  was  it  fitted  for  beauty  sae  leal : 
*Twas  as  pure  as  the  drop  in  the  bell  of  the  lily, 

A  wee  glinting  gem  wi*  naught  to  conceal. 

But  the  blush  and  the  smile  and  the  dark  ee^s  mild  glances, 
I  prized  tiiem  the  maist,  they  were  love's  kind  return. 

Yet  far  less  the  loss  of  sic  beauty  lamented, 
'T  was  the  love  that  she  bore  me  that  gaes  me  to  mourn. 


ILLUSTRATED   HOLIDAY  EDITIONS. 


THE  special  holiday  editions  for  IBOl  do  not  Etbow 
an;  ver;  riotoua  omamentAtioD  in  cover  design  ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  very  striliing  appearnuce  in 
newcbaracteriiluHtrntiou.  The publlsheishaTe seemed, 
OD  the  average,  W  give  their  attention  more  to  the 
malting  of  Tolumes  which,  without  any  extraordinary 
departure  in  pictorial  embellish  nient,  will  give  the  msz- 
Imnm  comfort  to  handling  and  reading.  A  very  grate- 
ful item  In  this  effort  toward  usetuluese  in  the  habit  of 
aslDg  paper  of  very  light  weight,  in  proportion  to  Its 
bulk,  which  gives  some  of  the  Kpecial  holiday  books  an 
agreeable  contrast  Ui  the  very  henvy  enameled  paper 
books  which  hnlf-tone  printing  has  brought  into  fashion 
In  the  past  few  years. 

SOME  NKW   ILLtrSTBATKD  BKTB  OF  FICTIOS. 

Of  the  "handy"  type  of  illnstrat-ed  sets  of  flction,  J. 
M.  Dent  &  Co.'s  new  presentation  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
works  is  an  excellent  specimen.  Each  volume  weigh- 
ing only  a  (K)uple  of  ounces,  and  xmall  enough  to  slip 
into  »  not  very  large  pocket,  yet  with  clear  type  and  a 
fairly  open  page,  this  collection  of  (Jnrrer  Bell's  works 
is  convenient  and  inviting  to  a  degree.  There  are 
frontispiece  illuBtrations  In  photogravure  by  W.  L. 
Colls,     (lu  America,  the  Macmillnn  Company.) 

From  the  same  house  comes  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  profusely  illustrated  with  one  hnn- 
dred  pictures  in  photogravure  by  Stanley  Wood.  The 
translation  from  the  Arabic  Is  by  E.  W.  Iiane.    Th« 


six  volumes,  though  of  a  moderate  octavo  size,  are 
marvelously  light,  and  the  type  page  Is  exceedingly 
attract!  ve. 

Still  another  edition  of  Alexander  Dumas'  stories  ap- 
pears this  year  In  an  illnstrateil  set  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &;  Co.    Theceisaeketcbof  Dumas 


Pnntlsplecs  (ndnoed)  from  "Twenty  Tears  After,"  1 


lUnMntton  tram  " 


(J.  M.  Dent* Co.). 


n  NlEhu  EatertRlnmauM  " 


by  AJolphe  Cohn,  and  Introductions  to  each  story  by 
J.  Walker  McSpadden,  who  has  done  the  translation  In 
accordance  with  the  standard  French  text.  The  illus- 
trations are  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  who  has  selected  six 
or  eight  scenes  from  each  story,  together  with  the  most 
fatnouH  personages  llguring  in  them,  as  subjects.  The 
publisherH  have  selected  the  following  stories  as  those 
most  unmistakably  the  real  tsisues  of  Uumas'  pen,  and 
as  bearing  most  clearly  the  hallmark  of  his  geniuH. 
These  novels  are  "The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,'"  "The 
Three  Musketeers,"  "'I'wenty  Years  After,"  "The  Vi- 
comte  de  Bragelonne,"  "The  Forty-Five,"  "Margue- 
rite  deValois,"and  "The  Dame  de  Monsoreau."  These 
stories  are   given  In   the   ten   handsome  volumes  be- 
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The  publishers  of  the  new  edition  of  Sftmuel  Richard- 
sou'b  works,  J.  B,  Lippincott  Compauy,  have  found  it 
neceBBary  to  give  nine  volumes  to  the  history  of  "Cla- 
rissa Harluwe."    The  set  is  completed  in  twenty  toI- 
nmes.  There  are  a  great 
number   of   illustra^ 
tions  of  Hcenes  from  the 
stories,    reproduced 
from   engravings   by 
Thomas  Stothard,  and 
each  novel  has  an  intro- 
duction by  Ethel  M.  M. 
McKeiiDa. 

Messrs.     Doubleday, 
Page&Co.'s  new  "Per- 
sonal" Edition  of 
Georgo  Eliot,  in  tweh'e 
volnmes,  is,  as  the  title 
for  the  edition  would 
imply,  published  with 
a  special  view  of  bring- 
ing ouc  tbe  Individual 
cbaracteriatics   of   the 
author  and   her  envi- 
ronment.   To  this  end 
there  is  a  biographical 
sketch  as  on  introduc- 
tion to  each  volume,  furnished  by  Mrs.  Esther  Wood.    In 
the  many  lUustratlouB  this  personal  idea  is  not  lost  sight 
of ;   there   are  pictures  of  George  Eliot,  ber  mother 
and  father,  her  home,  and  the  real  people  who  were  the 
originals  of  some  of  the  moat  famous  characters  in  the 
novels,  and  of  scenes  from  the  stories  themselves.    The 
*  Idea  of  the  set  is  an  excellent  one,  and  adds  quite  suffi- 
cient Interest  to  Justify  the  new  edition.    The  volumes 
are  handsome  and  substantially  bound  in  a  good  quality 
of  buckram,  with  very  attractive  leather  title-pInteB  on 
the  back.    Mr.  John I^ne'suew  edition  of  Eliot  depends 
for  its  distinction  chiefly  on  the  form  of  manufacture. 


It 


PLEASANT 

Concnced  Comedte 

CALLED, 

Loaes  labors  loIL 

dwUiauilteu. 


large  type,  beautiful  printing,  and  effective  rabrlcatlon* 
in  red,  is  the  scheme  of  illustration,  "antiquarian  and 
topographical,"  as  the  publisbers  characterize  it, 

Balzac  comes  to  us  in  still  another  edition,  "The 
Pocket  Balzac,"  from  Little,  Brown  &  Go.  The  trana- 
lation  is  that  made  well  known  already  through  this 
hoase,— Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley's.  The  books  of 
this  selection  are  easily  handled,  and  the  cover  is  of  a 
substantial  character,  which  works  well  in  real  read- 
ing.   The  set  is  complete  In  thirty  volumes. 


Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "Pft- 


such  thin  paper  that, 
for  instance,  the  story 
of  "Adam  Bede"  is 
entirely  contained  in 
one  light,  dainty 
book,  small  enough  to 
slip  into  a  ooat- 

Highlyagreeableto 

the  eye  and  to  the 
hand  is  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  Israel  Gol- 
lancz.  (In  America, 
the  Mac  mil  Ian  Com- 
pany.) The  publishers 
have  departed  from 
the  prevailing  fashion 
of  tiny  volumes,  each 
containing  an  indi- 
vidual play,  and  give 
the  entire  dramatic 
procluctiotmofShake- 
speare  in  twelve  vol- 
nmes. The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  edi- 
tion,  aside  from  the 


ia  the 

volume  devot«d  to  "Bugs"  (A.  C.  McClnrg  &  Co.),  a 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  by  Bosa  Belle  Holt.  The 
author  eiplaims  the  history  and  technical  processes  of 
rug-weaving,  and  then  takes  up  in  turn  the  different 
varieties  of  the  products  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  other  Oriental  countries,  finishing  with 
Boine  comments  on  Western  rng-weaving  and  rugs. 
The  book  is  beautifully  manufactured  and  printed, 
with  very  wide  margins,  and  is  especially  notable  in  the 
colored  full-page  plates  showing  the  intricate  and  varie- 
gated designs  of  a  number  of  famous  nigs.  These  plates 
are  wonderfully  well  done ;  and  that  the  distinctive 
artistic  sottness  of  hue  of  the  really  beautiful  antique 
Oriental  run  should  be  reproduced  with  such  snccess  ia 
a  remarkable  feat.  It  is  a  volume  tbat  every  one  who 
has  any  taste  for  this  department  of  art  handicraft  will 


NOTES  ON  THE  SE/ISONS  BOOKS. 


Mr.  Broivaell's  well-kDown  nork,  "  French  Art,"  hits 
been  broagbl  out  in  a  new  aDd  eolorgpd  edltloD  Id  the 
most  somptnous  torm  by  Charles  Scribner'H  Sons.  Mr. 
Browaell's  treatise  covers  both  classical  and  contem- 
porary paJDtiDg  and  sculpture  iu  France.  To  the  pres- 
eat  edition  has  been  added  a  new  chapter  on  Rodin  and 
the  iDstituCe,  which  gives  the  author  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  teo  yean' 


iuiptu. 


Mr. 
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Browueil  has  n 
ered  that  any  other  form 
of  Freoch  art  has  come 
to  the  front  within  the 
decade  worthy  of  an  ad- 
dition to  his  volume. 
The  notable  feature  of 
this  new  edition  Is  the 
illustration,  consisting  of 
more  than  llfty  full-page 
photographs  of  the  most 
famous  paintings  of 
French  production. 

With  the  Bid  of  a  hos- 
pitable type  page,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Cummings, 
who  is  one  of  the  moHt 
distingnished  American 
architects,  has  been  able 
to  compress  his  valuable 
treatise  on  "Architec- 
ture in  nalj"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co-),  with 
Ufariy  Ave  bund  red  ii- 
I  nstrations,  into  two  dig- 
nifled  and  yet  not  bulky 

volumes.  Mr.  Cnmmings  recognlies  that  the  complete 
history  of  architecture  in  Italy  would  be  the  work  of  a 
lifetime,  and  he  baa  only  aimed  to  pro<iuce  a  narrative 
and  descriptive  history  which,  if  necessarily  incomplete 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  architectural  encyclopedia, 
will  l>e  of  service  to  the  student  of  architecture  and 
also  to  the  general  reader  who  may  take  a  particular 
Interest  in  this  Held. 

A  second  edition  is  published  in  this  country  by  the 
Macmlllan  Compnny  of  Mr.  Percy  Bate's  account  of 
"The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters."  The  work 
aims  to  give  in  the  letter- press  and  illustrations  a  brief 
review  of  the  nrtlsta  who  have  painted  under  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  inspirntion,  and  of  their  productions.  An 
opening  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotlierhood,  followed  i)y  achapter 
on  Ford  Martox  Brown,  the  founder  of  Pre. Raphaelism, 
and  then  special  chapters  on  Hnlmnn  Hunt,  Millais, 
Rossetti,  Bnrne-Jones,  and  the  other  notable  members 
of  the  brotlierhood.  The  hnlf-ume  reproductions  of  the 
typical  paintings  of  tiie  Pre-Raphaelite  school  are  nu- 
merous,— sufficiently  inclusive  to  give  the  general  reader 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  net  result  of  the  movement. 
Prof.  James  M.  Hoppin,  who  tor  more  thsn  a  score  of 
years  held  the  chair  of  art  in  Yale  University,  publishes 
tbia  autumn,  throngh  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  his 
Tolumeon  "Great  Epochs  In  Art  History."  The  work 
embraces  Italian  religions  painting,  the  works  of  the 
Greek  sculptor  Skopas,  the  development  of  French 
Gothic  arehiteeture,  and  the  Knglish  Pre-R«pliaelites. 
There  are  half-tone  reproduclions  of  a  few  o(  the  very 
greateet  works  of  art  in  each  epoch. 


VARIOtJB  ILLUSTRATED  SOLID  AT  PUBLIC  ATIOHB. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  fetching  "  Dolly  Dialogues  "  are 
brought  out  this  autumn  by  B,  H.  Russell  in  a  holiday 
edition  furnished  with  the  striking  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Howard  Chandler  Christy,  whose  conceptions  and  pen- 
stroke  have  proved  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  por- 
trayal of  the  piquant  Lady  Mickleham. 

In  S.  G.  Tallentyre's  "The  Women  of  the  Salons" 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  there  are  successive  chapters 
giving  sketches  of  each  of  the  French  women  who  made 
the  Salon  period  brilliant,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  famous  and  pious  Dr.  Tronchin.  The  author's 
style  is  easy  and  anecdotal,  and  his  task  is  aided  by 
many  beautifully  printed  portraits  of  the  women  of 
whom  he  writes.  Indeed,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  charm- 
ingly dressed,  with  flne  paper  and  excellent  letter-press, 
and  unusually  well-executed  photogravure  pictures. 

The  very  ornamental  volume  of  Mrs.  Blashdeld's 
plays,  "Masques  of  Cupid"  (Charles  Scribuer's  Sons), 
la  illustrated  most  profusely  aud  sumptuously  with 
drawings  by  Mr.  Kdwin  H.  Blasbfleld,  the  result  lielug 
a  book  most  admirably  fitted  for  holiday  and  ornamen- 
tal purposes.  There  are  four  dramas  contained  In  the 
octavo  volume:  "A  Surprise  Party,"  with  a  modern 
setting;  "The  Lesser  Evil,"  a  medieval  drama;  "The 
Honor  of  the  Cr^uy,"  a  French  play  of  modern  times, 
and  "In  Cleou's  Garden,"  a  drama  with  itasceue  laid  in 
ancient  Athens. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  publish  this  autumn  avery  hand- 
some aud   thoroughly  illustrated  edition  of  Motley's 
"  Tiie  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  professor  of  history 
at  Chicago  University.    There  is  a  most  comprehensive 
and  well-arrsnged  index,  and  the  type  is  distinctly  clear 
and  handsome.    The  unusual  feature  of  the  set  is,  how- 
ever, the  great  ntimber  of  illustrations,  consisting  chiefly 
of  portraits  of  the  his- 
torical characters  con- 
cerned in  Motley's  mas- 
Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson  ap- 
pears in  the  sixth  an- 
nual volume  of  his 
drawings  in  the  series 
published  by  R.  H. 
Russell;  thepresent 
year  has  produced  "A 
Widow   and    Her 
Friends,"  in  which  the 
Inimitable  Gibson  char- 
acteristics are  used  to 
exploit  the  adventures 
of  a  fascinating  young 
widow. 

A  most  imposing  and 
elaborate  volume  is  re- 

.  quired  to  set  forth  the 

p,„L,p  ,,  "OtherFamousHomea 

of   Great   Britain  and 
(RedQced)  from   "The  Rise  of  the       Their    Stories,"   edited 

Dutch   KepabJIcB,"  by  JoIid  Im-      . .,        ,      „     .,  ,   _ 

throp  Motley  (t!  Y.  Crowell  A  "^  ^'-  ^-  "■  M"'""' 
Co.).  and  published  by  G.  P. 

Putnam'.     Sons.    A 
dozen  of  the  most  famous  homes  of  Great  Britain  fur- 
nish the  subjects  of  the  present  book  and  Its  profuse 
illustrations. 
An  exceptionally  dainty   pocket  set  of  the  "Lark 
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Classics"  is  offered  this  Christmas  by  Dozey's.  The 
eight  volumes,  containing,  respectively,  '-The  Story  of 
My  Heart,"  "The  Liove  Soiiiiets  of  Proteus,"  "  Lnus 
Veneris,"  "The  Rubaiyat,"  "Barrack-Room  Ballads," 
"  Departmental  Uitties,"  "  Shakespeare's  Bonnets,"  and 
"  Love  Ijetters  o(  a  Violinist,"  are  bound  In  limp  leather 
covers  of  variegated  hues.  The  type  is  large  and  clear, 
and  the  pretty  little  set  is  strikingly  well  adapted  for 
Christmas  presents  and  such  ornamental  purposes. 

The  vforks  of  Thomas  Bulflnch  have  been  republished 
by  T.  Y,  Crowell  &  Co.  in  a  charminn  trio  of  little  vol- 
umes containing  "The  Age  of  Fable,"  "The  Age  of 
Chivalry,"  and  "Legends of  Charlemagne."  Bulflnch's 
effort  to  give  the  average  English  reader,  both  young  and 
old,  the  real  feeling  for  medieval  and  mythological  lore 
is  now  classic.  This  latent  form  of  tfaia  highly  useful  and 
entertaining  work  is  extremely  convenient  and  proper. 

Messrs.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  commemorated  the  six- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Chaucer  by  n 
new  edition  of  his  works  in  two  voinmes,  in  which  we 
have  the  text  approved  by  Professor  Skeat.  The  intro- 
duction is  by  the  distinguishetl  Chaucer  scholar,  Prof. 
T.  K.  Ijounabury,  and  Che  present  edition  is  equipped 
with  a  full  and  carefully  edited  glossary  of  obsolete  and 
archaic  words.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  illtis- 
trations,  portraits,  and  reprod  uctions  of  old  manuscript 
pages. 


Nearly  uniform  in  size  and  make-up  with  the  Chau- 
cer volumes  are  the  complete  poetical  works  of  Robert 
Barns,  also  from  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Nathan  Haskell 
Uole  contributes  a 
considerable  bio- 
graphical sketch,  and 
there  are  some  bnnd- 
some  photogravure 
portraits  of  Burns 
and  his  characters. 

Henry  T.  Coates  Sc 
Co.  have  done  a 
worthy  thing  in 
bringing  out  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of 
the  three  novels  by 
Elizabeth  Stoddard, 
"The  Morgesona," 
"  Temple  House,' and 
"Two  Men,"  which 
captured  the  admira- 
tion of  Lowell  and 
Hawthorne  a  geoera- 
tion  ago.  We  repro- 
duce the  interesting 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Stoddard  from  the  frontispiece  of  "The 
Morgesons,"  taken  from  an  old  daguerreotype. 


Fmntlapiece  (reduced)  Fram 
Honrewne,"  by  Ellubeth  Su 
(Henry  T.  Co»tM  A  Co-I. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND   DESCRIPTION. 


IT  is  not  often  that  the  members  of  a  scientific  ex- 
ploring expedition  are  able  to  have  the  results  of 
their  labors  presented  to  the  public  in  so  attractive  a 
form  as  is  the  caee  with  the  Harrinian  Alaska  Expedi- 
tion of  IGOH.  The  publication  of  the  two  beautiful  vol- 
umes which  narrate  the  travels  of  the  scientists  who 
wentasthe  guestsof  Mr.  E.  H.  Harrinian  to  Alaska,  and 
descrilie  the  wonderful  natural  (ealurns  of  the  country 
which  they  visil«d,  was  made  possible  only  by  the  same 
munificence  which  fitted  out  the  expedition  and  con- 
ducted it  to  a  successful  close.  Other  more  technical 
papers  are  promised  for  later  publication  ;  but  in  the 
present  volumes  only  topics  of  general  intei-est  are 
treated,  in  a  manner  very  far  removed  from  the  ped- 
antry of  pKcnilo  science.  The  editorship  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriaro,  while  the  prin- 
cipal contributions  were  made  by  Messrs.  John  Bur- 
roughs, John  Mnir,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  William 
Healey  Dall,  Charles  Keeler,  Bernhard  E.  Pernow, 
William  H.  Brewer,  and  M.  L.  Washburn. 

The  natural  scenery,  the  glaciers,  and  the  natives  of 
the  region  are  described  in  these  chapters,  and  there  are 
special  papers  on  the  birds  of  Alaska,  the  salmon  flsli- 
eries,  fox  farming,  and  other  interesting  matters  which 
came  within  the  observation  of  Che  party  on  its  two 
months'  cruise.  Several  of  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion contributed  to  these  volumes  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  pen.  The  artists,  Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford,  Mr. 
Fred  S.  Dellenbaugh.  and  Mr.  Louis  A.  Fuertes,  were 
able  to  paint  the  portraits  of  various  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  yet  little  known  to  American  sci- 
entists, as  well  as  to  reproduce  many  striking  features 
of  natural  scenery.  Some  of  their  work  lias  been  suc- 
cessfully reproduced  in  the  plates  which  are  liberally 


interspersed  through  the  volumes.  Many  photographs 
were  taken  by  members  of  the  party,  and  these 
are  also  utilized  in  the  illustration  of  the  work.  In 
these  volumes  the  scientific  material  gathered  by  the 
expedition  is  made  available  to  the  wider  public  in  this 
country  which  is  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to 
Alaska,  while  scientific  bodies,  museums,  and  univer- 
sities are  brought  into  touch  with  a  vast  range  of  new 
and  Important  (acts.    (Doubleday,  Page  Sc  Co.) 

Two  other  books  on  Alaska  have  just  appeared.  Mr. 
Eugene  McElwaine's  "The  Truth  About  Alaska"  gives 
much  intormati6u  aliout  tbe  gold-mining  interests  o( 
the  territory,  including  a  full  account  of  Cape  Nome 
and  the  beach  mining  at  that  place.  (Braiifonl,  Pa.: 
The  North  Star  Publishing  Co.).  "  Touring  Alaska  and 
the  Yellowstone,"  by  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr,  {Philadel- 
phia ;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.),  has  many  suggestions 
for  the  traveler  Intending  to  follow  the  lietter-knowu 
tines  of  communication.  Mr.  Taylor  took  a  great  num- 
ber of  Interesting  photographs  of  Alaskan  scenery, 
which  are  drawn  upon  to  illustrate  his  book. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  late  Captain  Wellby,  of  the 
British  army,  although  he  headed  a  successful  expedi- 
tion of  a  year's  duration  through  the  comparatively  un- 
known land  of  Abyssinia,  brought  back  many  new  scien- 
tific facta.  Hisconcernwaschiefly  with  thepeopleof  that 
wild  region,  and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  winning 
their  confidence  and  in  getting  to  understand  their  idio- 
syncrasies as  no  other  British  officer  ever  had.  Captalo 
Wellby'a  little  party  was  made  up  entirely  of  Somalls, 
Soudanese,  and  Abyssinians.  There  were  only  forty- 
four  of  them,  and  they  served  their  leader  faithfully 
and  shared  with  him  the  adventures  and  privations 
which  necessarily  accompany  such  ajourueyasbemade 
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throngh  portioDH  of  "DarkeHt  Atrica."  The  prioclpHl 
valueofhis  book,  we  think,  lies  in  tlie  tnsight  It  gives 
ioto  the  mnnnerH  anil  chHrat:t«riHticnof  the  utitives.  Tlie 
moHt  intereutiiig  episode  described  by  CaptHiD  Wellby 
Is  hlBtneetiDg  with  Kiag  Meiieiik  and  his  army  of  fifty 
thousADd  AbTHHialana.  Tb is  expedition  throui^h  "Uii- 
knowD  AbystUnia"  was  mnde  In  1899.  The  following 
year,  Captain  Wellby,  h»ving  rejoined  his  regiment  in 
South  Africa,  received  wounds  frou  which  be  died  at 
Paardekop.    (Harpers.) 

A  grpat   deal    of  information   abont   the   Madeira 
Islands  has  been  Incorporated  in  two  volumes  entitled 
"  The  I^nd  of  the  Wine,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel  Biddia 
(Philadelphia:   Drexel  BIddle).     While  these  Islands 
have  commonly  been  closely  asHociated  wilh  Portugal 
as  a  mother-country,  Mr.  Biddle  departa  from  the  gen- 
eral custom  at  previous 
writers  in  treating  their 
history  as  distinct.    Ow- 
ing to  the  (act  that  the 
Madeiran  races   received 
a  large  admixture  of  for^ 
eign  blood  through  inter- 
tnarriflge  of  the  original 
settlers  with  colonists 
from  many  countries,  the 
natives  of  the  present  day 
differ   in   language,    ap- 
pearance, and  racial  char- 
acteristics from  the  Poi^ 
tug  uese  proper.    Mr.  Bid- 
die  has   made   extensive 
researches  in  the  history 
of  the  islands,  and  ha.s  dis- 
covered many  curious  capt.  m.  s,  wju.Hr. 
facts.     His  work  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs,  many  of  which  were  taken 
by  the  author  himself. 

The  latest  book  of  Egyptian  travel  in  a  volume  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Bacon  describing  Che  voyage  of  a  hou.se- 
boat  on  the  Nile  in  the  late  fall  of  1S9S  and  the  early 
weeks  of  1900  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.l.  The  round 
trip  of  the  houseboat  covered  about  400  miles  between 
the  first  anil  second  cataracts  of  Ihe  Nile.  Besides  the 
experiences  which  other  travelers  in  Egypt  have  related, 
Mrs.  Bacon  hat  a  story  of  her  own  to  tell  abont  the 
peculiardifflculties  incident  to  fitting  out  acraft  of  this 
uuique  description  and  navigating  the  upper  Nileat  the 
lowest  stage  of  water  known  for  hundreds  of  years.  A 
dozen  lllnstrationR  are  supplied  for  the  book  from  the 
water-color  paintings  of  Mr.  Bacon. 

"Footing  It  in  Franconia,"  by  Bradford  Torrey 
(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.l,  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
nature  studies  made  in  the  Franconia  region  of  New 
Hampshii-e.  Spring,  summer,  and  antnmn  are  repre- 
sented in  these  studies.  Every  White  Mountain  enthu- 
siast will  recognize  in  them  many  a  description  of  fa- 
miliar scenes  and  places.  The  book  has  an  inrerest  also 
for  those  who  care  for  the  smaller  things  in  the  animal 
creation,  and  many  of  the  pages  might  have  been  writ- 
ten from  the  field  notes  of  a  naturalist. 

In  avnlume  entitled  "Sport  Indeed"  (Philadelphia: 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.),  Mr.  Thomas  Martindale  re- 
counts nnmerouH  bunting  adventures  in  Maine  and  the 
grent  Northwest.  The  illustration  of  his  book  is  sup- 
plied by  photographs  taken  by  the  author  himKelf. 

Mr.  Ceorge  Horton.  In  "Modern  Athens"  (Rcrihners), 
not  only  describes  the  centerotGi-eciancivilijuttion,  but 


gives  not  a  little  information  as  to  possible  ezcnrstona 
Into  the  surrounding  country.  He  offers  suggestions, 
for  example,  regarding  several  wheeling  tours  that 
may  be  taktn  from  Athens  ;  "  for  instance,  to  Marousi, 
Kephlssio,  Kleusis,  Marathon,  Corinth."  "To  Corinth, 
sixty  miles,  about,  Is  a  most  satisfactory  and  interesting 
run  (or  a  devotee  o(  the  wheel."  The  author  warns 
wheelmen  against  the  dogs  o(  the  country,  but  says 
that  one  will  have  no  trouble  if  he  dismount  and  drive 
them  off  with  a  stone.  The  drawings  which  accom- 
pany the  text  are  the  work  o(  Mr.  (^rwin  Knapp 
Iiinson. 

A  volume  on  "The  Desert,"  by  Prof.  John  C.  Van 
Dyke  (ScTibners),  supplements  that  author's  "Nature 
for  Its  Own  Sake"  in  giving  further  "studies  in  natural 
appearances."  The  book  has  to  do  with  the  vast  region 
stretching  across  Arizona  and  Sonoro,  down  the  PaciQc 
coast,  a  scene  thathas  more  than  once  been  dismissed  by 
travelers  as  a  barren  one,  but  which  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions to  one  approaching  it,  as  Professor  Tan  Dyke 
does,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Among  the  topics 
treated  in  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  chapters  are  "The  Make  of 
the  Desert,"  "Desert  Sky  and  Clouds,"  "lUusioDS," 
"Cactus  and  Grease  Wood,"  "Desert  Animals,"  "  Me- 
sas and  Foot- Hills,"  and  "Mountain  Barriers."  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  book  affords  an  excellent  description  of 
a  portion  of  our  country  too  ott«n  treated  with  disdain 
by  the  Impatient  globe-trotter. 

Dr.  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  for  thirty  years  a  missionary 
in  Turkey,  has  written  an   Important  book  entitled 
" Ck)nBtantinople  and  Its  Problems"  (Revell).    In  this 
volume,  Dr.  Uwlght  not  only  pictures  the  city  and  its 
people  OS  they  may  be  seen  by  the  observant  traveler  of 
to-day,   but  he  discusses 
mauy  problems  In  Turk- 
ish Bocial  and  religious 
life,  and  analyzes  modem 
conditions  as  they  are  re- 
vealed in  the  Turkish 
metropolis.     One  of  the 
mo.it  interesting  chapters 
at  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Turkish  schools  and 
school-teachers.    Dr. 
D wight's    comments    on 
the  Turkish  educational 
system  afford   much 
ground  (or  encourage- 
ment  regarding  the   fu- 
ture of  the  people. 
Tbe   latest   Tolunie   o( 
MR.  jt.  J.  iinixEL  Binni-E.  Pro(essor   Lanciani's  ar- 

chffiological  studies  is 
entitled  "New  Tales  of  Old  Rome"  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.).  It  contains  parts  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  li^9»-1900.  As 
in  the  case  of  Lanciani's  earlier  publications,  the  new 
volume  is  richly  Illustrated.  This  series  of  works  is 
indispensable  to  all  who  are  following  the  trend  of 
recent  research  in  historic  Rome. 

Many  readers  of  Mr.  John  Muir's  admirable  sketches 
of  our  national  parks  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  AtyinUr:  Mimthly  will  be  grateful  for  an 
illustrated  volume  in  which  these  various  essays  have 
been  bronght  together.  Mr.  Muir  has  written  with 
especial  fuUneBS  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  Vosemite,  but  the  other  parks  of  the  far  West  are 
described  in  the  opening  paper,  and  there  is  a  separate 
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chupter  on  the  Sequoia  and  General  Qraot  National 
Parks.    {Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"  The  Wessex  ot  Thomas  Hardy  "  U  the  title  of  a  new 
volume  written   hy  Bertram  C.  A.  Wiiidle  and  tUna- 
Irated  by  Edmuciil  H.  New  (John  Lane).    This  interest- 
ing book  1»  niaile  up  of  a  series  of  deBcrlptions  of  the 
localitieH  of  Mr.  Hardy'B  novels.    The  illustrator  seems' 
to  have  eoOperaled  e9ecti^'ely  with  the  autlior  in  the 
miuiiU  expioratioM  ot  these  various  localities.      Ad- 
niirem  of  Hardy'B  writ- 
ings who  may  chance 
to  visit  the  scenes  o( 
the  different  tales  will 
find  mnch  to  interest 
them  in  both  the  text 
and  illustration  of  this 

An  entertaining  com- 
panion tor  the  visitor 
totheKngllsh  In  lie  dis- 
trict is  a  volunie  by 
Mr.  ArthnrG.  Brndley, 
entitled  "Highways 
and  Byways  in  the 
T«ke  District"  (Mao- 
miUnn),  with  illustra- 
tions by  Joseph  Pen- 
nell.  This  book  is  full 
of  historical  lore,  and  hu.  juhh  muiu. 


is,  besides,  provided  with 
a  map  designed  witb 
special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  cyclist  or  pe- 
de.strian. 

Through  a  series  of  en- 
tertaining books  on  Eu- 
ropean travel,  Mr.  Clifton 
Johnson's  literary  Dieth- 
oiis  have  liecome  fairly 
well  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican reading  public.  Mr. 
Johnson  makes  much  of 
llrst  impressions.  Com- 
ing to  n  country  for  the 
first  time,  he  jots  down 
MH.  ci-iFTON  JOHNSON.  notB*  OH  the  people  and 

the  Institutions  as  he  sees 
tbem.  His  view  is  frankly  from  the  outside  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  said  of  tlie  faulla  of  such  a  view,  it 
certainly  has  the  positive  merit  ot  originality.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  describes  his  experiences  abroad  we  become 
more  and  more  interested  in  them  because  at  their 
freshness  and  freedom  from  conventtonality.  It  should 
be  said,  also,  that  the  photographs  with  which  Mr. 
Johnson's  worlcs  are  always  lilieraliy  illustrated  fit  ad- 
mirably into  the  general  plan  of  his  books.  Mr.  John- 
son's latest  book  is  an  account  of  touring  in  Ireland, 
entitled  "The  Isle  of  the  Shamrock."    (Macmillan.) 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF   HISTORY. 


THE  new  volume  in  the  Rev.  Cyrus  T.  Brady's  series 
of  battle  narratives  Is  devoted  to  "  Colonial  Fights 
and  Fighters"  (McClure,  Phillips  &C0.I.  It  includes  ac- 
counts of  many  of  the  Important  engagements  fought 
on  the  American  continent  prior  to  the  War  ot  the 
Revolution,  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
author's  estimate  ot  General  Braddock,  whose  misfor- 
tune it  was  to  be  known  as  the  central  figure  In  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  sustained  by  the  English  and  American 
armies  in  the  French  and  Inilian  War.  Mr.  Brady  ad- 
mits that  Braddock  had  serious  faults ;  that  he  was 
"  arrogant,  imperious,  stubborn,  self-willed,  and  hard  ; " 
but  he  holds  that  theoe  taulte  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  virtues,  and  thtit,  as  the  llrst  British 
officer  to  conduct  »  campaign  against  Indians  in  the 
American  wilderness,  he  was  perforce  doomed  to  defeat 
unless  pos.sessed  ot  the  genius  which  would  enable  him 
to  adapt  himself  to  unknown  and  unfamiliar  conditions. 
Mr.  Brady  gives  an  account  of  General  Braddock 's  long 
and  distinguished  service  in  the  British  army,  and.  in 
view  of  the  leniency  extended  to  General  Buller  for  his 
recent  misfortunes  in  South  Africa,  it  would  seem  that 
Braddock  was  hardly  deserving  of  the  obloquy  to  which 
both  the  English  and  the  Americans  longago  consigned 

One  of  the  Yale  bicentennial  publicalions  is  a  volnme 
of  "Essays  in  Historical  Criticism,"  by  Prof.  Edward 
G.  Bourne  (Scribners).  Of  these  essays  the  longest  and 
most  imi>ortant  is  entitled  "The  I.egend  ot  Marcus 
Whitniiin,"  and  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  show  the 
unreality  of  the  foundation  on  which  has  rested  for 


many  years  the  popular  belief  that  Marcus  Whitman, 
the  iiiisBionary,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  was  re- 
sponsilile  for  saving  the  Oregon  Territory  to  the  United 
States.  Professor  Bourne  presents  In  full  the  litemry 
history  ot  the  story  so  far  as  it  has  been  revealed.  The 
same  ground  has  recently  been  travi^rsed  by  another 
historical  scholar,  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry  ("Marcus 
Whitman  and  the  EUrly  Days  of  Oregon"),  who  at^ 
rives  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  from  tbo!ie 
of  Professor  Bourne.  The  testimony  which  Is  accepted 
as  reliable  by  Dr.  Mowry  is  examined  and  put  aside  aH 
unworthy  ot  credence  by  Professor  Bourne.  The  whole 
ca.se  is  one  requiring  a  nicety  of  discrimination  such  as 
few  historical  students  pos.se;i3,  not  to  speak  of  the 
multitude  ot  Americans  who  have  read  what  Professor 
Bourne  calls  the  "Whitman  I^egend"  In  so  many 
boolcs  and  magazines  for  so  many  years  that  they  have 
come  to  accept  it  as  historical  truth.  To  those  who  can 
divest  themselves  of  bias  in  the  matter,  Professor 
Bourne's  recapitulation  ot  what  has  been  said  and 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  will  be  of  inter- 
est, even  It  it  tails  to  convince. 

In  the  new  edition  ot  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Drake's 
"New  England  legends  and Folk-Ijore"  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.)  there  have  been  incorporated  fifleen  additional 
legends.  Among  these  i.s  tlie  legend  of  "The  Veiled 
Minister,"  the  origin  of  Hawthorne'.s  stor)'.  "The  Min- 
ister's Black  Veil."  In  another  chapter  is  given  the 
origin  of  Hawthorne's  tale  of'The  Great  Carbuncle." 
From  first  to  last  the  book  contains  a  great  many  fa- 
miliar New  England  stories  which  will  be  recognised 
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by  YanhMH  in  every  clime.  Many  important  additions 
bave  also  lii^tn  niiule  to  the  ill iistrat ions,  cHpeciBlly  in 
the  way  of  phototfrnphic  reproductions. 

A  new  Hubject  ban  been  hit  upon  by  Mary  Sifton  Pep- 
per in  tliu  volume  entitled  "Maidsond  MatraiiH  oC  New 
France"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co,).    In  Miss  Pep[>er'8  opin- 
ion, the  pioneer  women  of  Cnnoda  do  not  snSer  by  coin- 
parisoa  witb  tiieir  New  England  coiitemporurie»,  the 
Pilgrim  mothers  and  the  women  who  helped  tn  fuund- 
iu);  the  settlement  of  Mnssnchusetts  Bay.    Mias  Pepper 
describes  in  turn  the  pi- 
oneer womi^n  of  Acadia, 
those  of  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, and  the  women  who 
came  to  New  France  af- 
ter  the    advent    of   the 
Carlgnan  lUgiment. 

In  "The  French  Revo- 
lution and  Keligious  Ke 
form"  (Scrlbners),  Prof. 
William  M.  Sloiine,  of  Co 
luinbia  Unit-eraity.  gives 
aa  account  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  and  its 
induence  on  affairs  in 
France  from  1789  to  1H04. 

Professor  Sloane   has  vuof.  vnt.  u.  bi^ask. 

made  a  study  of  the  orig- 
inal authorities  on  this  period,  and  his  text  is  anno- 
tated with  references  to  these  authorities.  The  work  is 
particularly  suggestive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
modem  movement  in  France  tor  the  dispossession  of 
the  wealthy  religious  orders. 

The  fullest  and  most  authoritative  account  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  writteu  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  W, 
Hepworth  Dixon,  is  presented  in  a  new  holiday  library 
edition  of  two  volumes  (Crowell),  with  many  |)ortraits, 
engravings,  and  other  Illustrations.  Mr.  Dixon,  by 
careful  search  of  the  Tower  recoriis,  was  able  to  glean 
many  facta  relating  to  state  prisoners  that  had  not  been 
told  elsewhere.  These  volumes  are  full  of  sidelights 
on  British  national  history. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  author  of  "Chinese  Character- 
istics" and  "Village  Life  in  China,"  ban  written  a  full 
account  of  the  Bo.ter  insurrection  of  1900,  which  he  en- 
titles "China  in  Convulsion"  (Kevell).  Dr.  Smith's 
ability  as  an  interpreter  of  Chinese  life  had  been  recog- 
nized in  this  country  long  before  the  disastrous  oul> 
break  which  forms  tbe  subject  of  these  volumes.  As  a 
representative  American  missionary,  longou  tbe  ground 
and  entirely  familiar  with  the  situation,  no  one  per- 
haps is  better  qualiHed  to  write  a  truthful  and  impar- 
tial narrative  of  events  as  he  saw  them.  Dr.  Smith  is 
able  from  his  own  knowledge  to  contribute  important 
facts  relative  to  the  long  chain  of  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  the  Boxer  outl>reak  In  the  spring  of  1900. 

Another  valuable  book  on  China  has  come  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  W,  A.  P.  Martin,  president  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  University,  This  is  "The  Lore  of  Cathay" 
(Kevell),  a,  substantial  volume  treating  of  the  Intellec- 
tual life  of  China,  a  subject  which  has  heretofore  been 
most  Imperfectly  understood  by  Western  nations.  "Tbe 
Lore  of  Cathay"  complements  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay," 
In  which  Dr.  Martin  presents  the  active  lite  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Dr.  Martin  writes  from  knowledge  such  as  tevr 
Western  men  possess  on  such  topics  as  "  China's  Con- 
tribution t«  Arts  and  Sciences,"  "Chines  "  ' 
and  "  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  the  ChineBe." 


The  volume  entitled  "  South  Africa  a  Century  Ago" 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  made  up  of  lettfirs,  hitherto  un- 
published, written  from  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
years  1797-1801  by  the  Lady  Anne  Barnard.  The  letters 
were  addressed  to  Lord  Melville,  who  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  annexation  of  Cape  Colony  by  the  Brit- 
ish. These  letters,  besides  giving  vivlil  descriptions  of 
South  Africa,  offered  many  suggestions  as  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  tbe  natives  and  the  conciliation  of  the 
Dutch. 

Mr.  Frederic  W.  Unger  Is  a  young  newspaper  man 
who  had  the  unusual  experience  of  representing  an 
English  newHpaper,  Mr.  Pearson's  Dally  Exprett,  witb 
tbe  Boer  army.    For  some  time  before  this,  however, 
Mr.  Unger  bad  accompanied  the  English  troops,  and  bad 
made  many  friends  among  the  offlcers  and  correspond- 
ents attached  to  Lord  Huberts'  forces.    After  he  joined 
the  Boers,  Mr.  Unger  acknowledged  a  change  in  bis 
personal  sympathies  in  the  conflict.     He  was  impressed 
by  the  sincerity  of  the  Boer  leaders,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  difficulty  at  times  for  him  to  resist  the  Boer 
appeals  to  his  American  patriotism.    Tbe  volume  in 
which  Mr,  Unger  ban  recounted  bis  experiences  Is  en- 
titled  "With  Bobs  and 
KrUger"   (Henry  T. 
CoalAs  &  Co.),  and  is  il- 
lustrated from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  au- 
thor himself.    One  of  the 
brightest  chapters  In  the 
book  is  an  account  of  Mr. 
Unger's  meeting  with 
Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling, 

A  good  one-volume 
hisl-ory  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Everett 
Tomlinson  jDoubleday, 
Page  &  Co.).  Mr.  Tom- 
linson has  had  experi- 
ence as  a  lecturer  on  bis 
Biv.  cTBDB  T.  BHiDY.  theme,  and  has  learned 

what  topics  most  inter- 
est the  general  public.  He  has  wisely  avoided  the 
tendency  of  many  writers  on  the  Revolution  to  con- 
flne  themselves  to  the  deeds  of  the  leaders,  but  has 
sought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  present  as  graphically  as 
pos-sible  the  experieuce-s  of  the  people  themselves  in 
fighting  the  war.  The  illustration  of  the  volume  con- 
sists of  reproductiouB  of  old-time  engravings. 

Tlie  general  plan  and  purpose  of  the  series  of  "His- 
toric Towns  "  (Putnams)  has  been  set  forth  more  than 
once  in  this  magazine,  in  coimection  with  notices  of  the 
separate  volumes  as  they  appeared.  The  series  is  now 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  issue  of  the  fourth  volume, 
devoted  to  "Historic  Towns  of  the  Western  States." 
This  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  was  projected  and 
edil«d  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  while  tbe  chap- 
ters on  the  several  towns  were  contributed  by  especially 
qualified  writers.  The  classiiH cation  of  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Spokane,  and  Portland 
among  "historic"  communities  may  slightly  shock  the 
senslbilEties  of  the  conservative  Dowo-E:aster.  But  If 
these  towns  nan  boast  of  little  history  in  the  traditional 
sense,  they  are  at  least  intimately  associated  with  tbe 
making  of  history,  for  are  they  not  landmarks  of  Amer- 
ican national  expansion  f 


BIOGRAPHIES  AND   MEMOIRS. 


WHILE  it  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that  the 
personality  of  Roljert  Louis  Stevenson  is  best 
revealed  in  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  published  let- 
ters, all  admirers  of  Stevenson  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Graham  Balfour  for  his  elaborate  two-volume  life 
of  Stevenson,  which  has  just  come  from  the  press  (Scrib- 
ners).  Mr.  Balfour  has  adhered  to  the  old  and  ap- 
proved custom  of  making  the  subject,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, tell  his  own  story  through  extracts  from  letters 
and  other  materials.  His  task  in  the  main  has  been 
that  of  collecting  and  bringing  together  the  biograph- 
ical fragments.  The  public  may  well  be  thankful  that 
this  work  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  genuine  liter- 
ary artist,  as  well  as  one  whose  relations  to  Stevenson 
were  such  as  to  insure  a  just  and  appreciative  biog- 
raphy. While  from  one  point  of  view  there  was  possi- 
bly less  need  of  such  a  work  in  Stevenson^s  case  than  is 
commonly  true  of  men  so  distinguished  as  Stevenson, 
it  is  still  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  connected  and  well- 
wrought  record  of  the  all-too-brief  life  of  that  gifted 
Scot. 

Another  piece  of  literary  biography  is  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  "  Alfred  Tennyson "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  So 
far  as  biographical  detail  is  concerned,  this  little  vol- 
ume could,  of  course,  add  nothing  to  the  elaborate  two- 
volume  biography  by  Lord  Tennyson.  Mr.  Lang's  ef- 
fort has  been  rather  to  interpret  Tennyson's  poetry. 
It  is  by  his  poetry,  rather  than  by  his  opinions,  as  Mr. 
Lang  views  the  matter,  that  Tennyson  must  live  in 
history.  In  support  of  this  view  he  cites  the  case  of 
Milton,  whose  poetry  has  certainly  survived  his  ideas. 
Mr.  Ijang  has  for  many  years  ranked  among  the  first  of 
the  English  critics,  and  it  is  for  his  critical  estimate  of 
Tennyson  that  the  present  volume  will  be  chiefiy  valued. 

The  letters  of  John  Richard  Green  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  single  volume  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen 
(Macmillan).  The  author  of  *^  A  Short  History  of  the 
English  People"  died  in  middle  life,  before  his  extremely 
useful  work  as  interpreter  of  English  history  had  been 
completed,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  that  he 
could  have  written  would  have  a  more  enduring  fame 
than  the  one  work  which  first  gave  him  reputation,  and 
which  is  now  regarded  almost  as  a  classic  in  two  con- 
tinents. Little  has  been  known — in  America,  at  least — 
concerning  the  historian's  personality.  The  numerous 
letters  now  published  serve  to  give  us  vivid  impressions 
of  the  personal  quality  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  literary  excellence  of  ^^  A  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People." 

Perhaps  the  interesting  volume  by  Arthur  Granville 
Bradley,  entitled  "Owen  Glyndwr  and  the  Last  Strug- 
gle for  Welsh  Independence,"  would  hardly  be  classed 
as  a  biography,  so  little  of  personal  detail  being  known 
relative  to  the  hero  of  the  book.  The  hero's  deeds,  how- 
ever, have  lived  in  history,  and  a  peculiar  glamour  at- 
taches to  his  name  as  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  soldier-patriots  of  Wales.  Mr.  Bradley  has  wisely 
included  in  his  volume  a  brief  sketch  of  Welsh  history 
as  an  introduction  to  the  presentation  of  the  period  in 
which  Owen  is  the  central  figure.  Owen's  career,  it 
may  be  said  for  the  sake  of  locating  him  in  English  his- 
tory, occupied  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 


**F6nelon,  His  Friends  and  His  Enemies,  1651-1715,* 
by  E.  K.  Sanders  (Longmans),  is  the  latest  attempt  to 
present  the  striking  facts  in  the  life  of  the  great  French 
prelate.  Although  F^nelon's  celebrated  work,  "T616- 
maque,"  is  of  a  semi-political  character,  most  of  his 
writings  were  purely  theological.  It  was,  indeed,  for 
suspected  heresy  that  F^nelon  suffered  banishment 
from  the  French  court  in  the  time  of  religious  intoler- 
ance. F6nelon  will  always  be  remembered  as  opposing 
conversions  by  force,  and  as  dealing  gently  with  all 
accused  of  heresy. 

A  new  life  of  Peter  Ab^lard  has  been  written  by 
Father  Joseph  McCabe  (Putnams).  This  is  the  first 
complete  presentation  of  Ab^lard's  career  that  has  been 
made  in  the  English  language  since  the  work  of  Bering- 
ton,  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century.  Father  Mo- 
Cabe  is  well  equipped,  by  reason  of  his  monastic,  scho- 
lastic, and  ecclesiastical  experiences,  as  an  interpreter 
of  Ab^lard's  personality.  The  pathetic  story  of  Ab^lard 
and  H^loise  receives  judicious  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Father  McCabe.  In  judging  of  Ab^lard's  moral 
delinquencies.  Father  McCabe  is  more  charitable  than 
most  English  writers  have  been. 

From  the  press  of  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York,  we  have 
received  a  new  edition  of  the  new  life  of  Dante  which  is 
translated  and  illustrated  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
This  remarkable  autobiography,  or  "autopsychology," 
as  Rossetti  has  termed  it,  covers  Dante's  youth  till 
about  his  twenty-seventh  year.  The  work  is  familiar 
to  all  students  of  Dante,  and  even  before  the  present 
translation  was  made  it  had  been  known  to  English 
readers  in  part  through  partial  translations. 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
biographies  that  to  write  a  new  one  at  this  late  day 
which  should  contain  any  fresh  material  of  consequence 
would  seem  a  hopeless  undertaking.  To  write  a  formal 
biography,  however,  was  not  the  task  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Eleroy  Curtis  set  before  himself  in  the  preparation 
of  "The  True  Thomas  Jefferson"  (Li ppincott).  Mr. 
Curtis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  departed  about  as  far 
from  the  lines  of  the  conventional  biography  as  could 
be  imagined,  although  he  has  utilized  as  much  bio- 
graphical material  as  any  of  his  predeces.sors,  and  far 
more  than  most  of  them.  His  treatment  is  topical 
rather  than  chronological.  Such  chapter-headings  as 
"Jefferson  as  a  Farmer,"  "Jefferson  as  a  Lawyer," 
"Jefferson  in  Office,"  " Jeffersonian  Simplicitjs"  "Jef- 
ferson's Friends  and  His  Enemies,"  "Founder  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,"  "Jefferson  as  a  Politician," 
"  Jefferson's  Religious  Views,"  and  "  Jefferson's  Service 
to  Science"  serve  very  w^ell  to  indicate  the  scope  and 
something  of  the  method  of  Mr.  Curtis'  book.  The 
large  use  which  he  makes  of  anecdotal  material  also 
gives  a  unique  interest  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood's  " Greorge  Washington "  (Mac- 
millan) is  characterized  by  an  unusual  amount  of  "ju- 
dicious quotation,"  and  also  by  many  pages  of  graphic 
narrative  and  description.  It  has  not  been  customary 
heretofore,  in  brief  biographies  of  eminent  men,  to  put 
the  reader  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  sources  of  his-- 
tory.  In  this  case,  however,  the  method  adopte<l  by 
Mr.  Hapgood  has  not  only  greatly  enhanced  the  his- 
torical value  of  his  work,  but  has  at  the  same  time 
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added  to  its  iDt4iiisic  Interest.  We  should  tike  to  see 
the  exnmple  set  by  Mr.  Hapgood  followed  by  other 
biographera  of  oar  nationHl  worthies. 

Within  a  few  weeks   there   have  appenred  the  bi- 
ographieB  of  two  Ainericaa   women   who   years  Hgo 
achieved  national  reputations,  each  lu  ber  own  sphere 
It  happens,   also,    that    the   public  careers   of    these 
distinguished  women  were  almost  conterminous.    Miss 
Marj  A.  Dodge  was  known  to  the  American  public 
a  quarter  of  a  ceotury  ago  as  "Gail   Hamilton,"  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  little  group  of  newspaper 
correspondents  who  made  known  to  the  world  the  foi- 
bles of  our  public  man  in  the  period  succeeding  the 
Civil  War.    Id  the  two  volumes  ju^t  published,  entitled 
"Gail   Hamilton's   Life 
In  Letters,"  edited  by  H, 
Augtista  Dodge  (Lee  & 
Shepard),  a  large  ninss 
of  Miss  Dodge's  private 
aud  family  correspond- 
ence has  been  made  pub- 
lic.   The  interest  of  the 
reading  public  will   atr 
tach  more  especially,  we 
think,  to  the  second  vol- 
ume, in  which  the  years 
of  Miss  Dodge's  sojourn 
at  the  national  capital 
are   covered.      In   these 
familiar  letters  there 
are   lunumerable   refer- 
ences to   the  statesmen 
and  lawgivers  of  the 

period,  and  a  special  in-  "'B*  "*"t  *■  noiwK. 

dex  of  prominent  names 

has  been  appended  to  the  volume.  In  the  latter  years 
of  her  life  (sbe  died  in  1696),  Miss  Dodge  was  basUy  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  biography  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
who  was  a  distant  relative. 

Miss  Clara  Morris,  although  some  years  younger  than 
Miss  Dodge,  won  renown  as  an  actress  early  in  the  sev- 
enties, juBt  at  the  time  when  "Gail  Hamilton"  was  be- 
coming famous  as  a  Washington  correspondent.  The 
career  of  Miss  Morris  as  an  actress  is  related  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "Life  on  the  Stage,"  being  her  personal 
experiences  and  recollections  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. I. 
Unusual  literary  ability  is  revealed  in  these  recollec- 
tions. ThestorylsskiUfully  told,  and  the  book  throws 
much  light  on  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
drama  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  a  child.  Miss  Morris  had  acted 
In  the  same  company  with  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the 
HH&sHsia  of  Lincoln.  This  is  one  of  the  gloomy  episodes 
in  the  volume,  but  there  are  pleasanter  pages  in  which 
she  gives  delightful  reminiscences  of  Edwin  Booth, 
with  whom  she  "starred"  in  later  years. 

Mr.  Fred  Mather's  "Men  I  Have  Pished  With,"  an 
Inimitable  series  of  skewhes  originally  contributed  to 
Forest  and  Strea-m  and  afterward  reprinted  in  book 
form,  has  been  followed  by  a  second  series  of  sketehes 
entiUed  "My  AiiRling  Friends"  (New  York:  Forest 
and  Stream  Publishing  Company).  These  friends  ol 
Mr.  Mather  include  a  number  of  very  well-known  an- 
glers—President Arthur,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  Con- 
gressman Cnramings,  Ned  Buntline,  and  other  dlstin- 
gnished  devotees  of  the  rod.  Readers  of  Mr.  Mather's 
humoronscontributionH  to  Forest  and Streom  will  also 
be  grateful  for  a  few  pages  of  biographical  matter  con- 


cerning Mr.  Mather  himself  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
present  volume. 
The  life  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  famous  pastor 

of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  hy  his  son,  Dr.  I'homRs  C.  Hall,  will  be  read  with 
eager  interest  by  admirers  of  the  great  preacher  in  two 
continents.  Beginning  with  boyhood  days  in  Ireland, 
the  son  treate  of  liis  father's  career  as  student  and 
preacher,  as  a  commiasiuner  of  education  at  Dublin,  and 
as  one  ol  the  foremost  representatives  of  Irish  Prolest- 
antlstn.  Then  came  the  journey  to  the  United  States 
which  resulted  in  the  call  to  the  New  York  church  and 
his  acceptance,  followed  by  thirty  yearsof  distinguished 
service  and  leadership  in  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  story  throughout  is  of  unusual  personiil 
interest.    (Revell.) 

The  latest  issues  in  the  "Riverside  Biographical 
Series"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  are  sketehes  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Charles  A.  Conant,  and  Wash- 
ington Irviug,  by  Henry  W.  Boynton. 

Thesecoud  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in  America"  (Chi- 
cago :  A.  N,  Marquis  &  Co.)  has  been  aluiost  universally 
conimeuded.    It  is  a  larger  book  than  the  first  edition, 
containing  11,351  names,  as  agHinst  8,602  In  the  first. 
Many  improvements  have  been  introduced,  notably  the 
Incloston  of  parentage  in  the  life  sketches.    A  special 
effort  has  also  been  made  to  secure  complete  lists  of  all 
the  published  books  of  authors.    It  is  believed  by  the 
editor  that  the   present   edition  of  "Who's  Who   in 
America"  contains  the  most  complete  list  of  living 
American  authors  and  their  works  which  is  now  extant. 
The  plan  of  the  great  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy (Macmlllan),  as  conceived  and  carried  out  by  the 
late  George  Murray  Smith,  excluded  the  sketches  of  all 
persons,  however  eminent,  who  were  living  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  work.    The  publication  was  in 
progress,  however,  for  fifteen  years,  and  during  that 
time  many  eminent  men  and  women  died  after  their 
due   alphabetical    place   was  reached.     This  tact  has 
made  proper  and,  in  a  sense,  necessary  the  publication 
of  a  supplement  containing  sketehes  of  many  recently 
deceased     celebrities.     The   editor,    Mr.   Sidney  Lee, 
has  also  seen  fit  to  in- 
clude lu  the  three  vol- 
umes   now    published 
as   a   supplement   the 
sketches  of  some  two 
hundred  persons  acci- 
dentally omitted  from 
previous      volumes. 
Among  the  important 
sketehes  are  those  of 
Matthew      Arnold, 
Archbishop  Benson, 
Sir   Henry    Bessemer, 
Richard    D.    Biack- 
more,   Mrs.   Catherine 
Booth,    John    Bright, 
Robert  Browning,  Sir 
Edward    Burne- Jones, 
the    Duke   of   Argyll, 
HISS CI.AR1  iioBBis.  jj^^^  Church,  Lord 

Randolph  Churchill, 
Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Lord  Coleridge,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Bishop  Creighton,  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson  ("  Lewis 
Carroll"),  George  Du  Maurier,  Eldward  Augustus 
Freeman,  James  Anthony  Froude,  William  E.  Glad- 
stone, and  Lord  Herschel. 


BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN   AND  YOUNG   PEOPLE. 


'"P'HE  output  of  books  for  children  aod  young  people 
X  bas  |>een  ao  vnut  and  varied,  and  upon  the  whole 
BO  excellent,  tor  several  years  past  that  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expecteil  that  eacb  succeeding  ye»r  should  continue 
to  show  improvement  over  its  predtcesaors.  A  good 
many  ot  this  season's  ''juveuiles"  are  highly  praise- 
worthy ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  those  of  last  year  or 
the  year  before  were  better.  It  U  still  true,  of  course, 
that  all  the  best  new  tendencies  in  American  life  and 
education  ara  reflected  in  the  literature  prepared  tor 
the  young.  Our  progress  in  art  gives  ux  much  excel- 
lent and  chaTuiiiig  illustration.  Kate  Greenaway,  of 
whom  Mr.  KnauSt  writes  for  our  readers  in  another 
part  ot  this  magaxine,  hiis  pasHed  away ;  bot  she  has 
been  succeeded  by  many  sympathetic  and  well-trained 
artiste  who  know  how  to  make  pictures  of  children 
find  tor  children.  The  output  of  historical  bonks  for 
young  people,  whether  in  the  guise  of  stories  or  other- 
wlxe,  reflects  the  higher  standards  of  historical  study 
and  knowledge  that  have  come  to  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try. The  nature  books,  moreover,  continue  to  show 
the  admirable  new  tendency  of  Americans  to  study 
animals,  birds,  plant  life,  and  everything  out-ot- 
doors.  Especially  to  be  commended,  also,  is  that  im- 
proved literary  sense  and  judgment  reflected  in  the 
work  of  culling  and  editing  the  l)est  and  most 
appropriate  things  in  the  established  literature  of  all 
countries  and  all  ages  for  the  use  of  the  nursery,  the 
schoolroom,  and  the  family,  giving  us  the  old  classics 
and  modern  masterpieces  in  fi'esh  bindings  with  charm- 
ing pictures. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 
Thus,  Messrs.  Thomas  Y.Crowell  &  Co.  this  year,  in 
a  series  called  "Children's  Favorite  Classics,"  issue 
Church's  well-known  "Stories  from  Homer"  and 
"Stories  from  Virgil,"  abridgmenta  of  "  Don  Quixote " 
and  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  Edraondo  de  Amicis'  famons 
"  School  Hoy's  Journal,"  and  Jean  Ingelow's  "'Mdpsa  tha 
Fairy."  Messrs.  D.  C,  Heath  &  Co.  are  to  be  especially 
commended  fortheadmirablemanner  in  which  they  havH 
continued  to  issue  their  series  of  "  Home  and  School 
Classics,"  the  work  ot  selection  and  editorial  annota- 
tion being  done  in  all  cases  by  people  especially  qua li- 
fled.  Twenty-eight  numbers  have  appeared  up  to  the 
present  time.  Most  ot  them,  in  paper  binding,  cost  only 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  eacb ;  in  cloth  binding,  of  course, 
the  price  is  more.  The  aeries  is  made  up  of  literary 
ma.sterpieces  that  should  be  read  and  reread  as  part  ot 
the  home  ejlucation  of  children. 

Among  reissues  of  books  of  established  tame  must  be 
mentioned  an  attractive  edition  of  "Alice's  Adventures 
in  Wonderland"  which  the  Harpers  have  brought  out 
with  a  series  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  Peter  Newell.  The 
late  Sir  John  Tenniel  had  many  years  ago  in  his  early 
days  illustrated  the  original  edition  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
famous  book,  and  Sir  John's  pictures  will  always  prob- 
ably remain  the  standard  ;  but  Peter  Newell  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  droll  and  original.  Another  beautiful 
new  edition  of  n  standard  work  is  John  Lane's  "  Don 
Quixote,"  retold  by  Judge  Parr>-,  with  beautiful  illus- 
trations in  color  by  Walter  Crane.  From  the  house  of 
B.  H.  BuBsell,  whence  issue  so  many  volumes  with 


lUnatriitlon  (reduced)  from  "  The  Heroee,"  by  Cbarlee  Klnmltiy 
(R.  H.  KiumU). 

artistic  illustration,  comes  Charles  Eingsley's  "The 
Heroes,"  with  beautiful  drawings  by  M.  H.  Squire  and 
E.  Mars.  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co,  are  wisely  offer- 
ing the  young  people  of  the  present  season  some  ot  the 
books  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott  in  new  editions,  and  they 
also  publish  plays  tor  children's  amateur  theatricals 
based  upon  "Little  Women  "and  "  Little  Men,"  drama- 
tized by  Eliiabeth  Lincoln  Gould. 

IN  THE  HISTORICAL  VEIN. 

There  is  a  decided  lull  in  the  production  of  historicnt 
stories  tor  young  people,  especially  those  based  upon 
American  Colonial  aud  Hevolutionary  life,  of  which  we 
had  so  large  a  crop  two  or  three  years  ago.  Florence 
Baaa  has  a  good  collection  of  "Stories  of  Pioneer  Lite" 
(Heath),  which  deal  with  the  period  of  exploration  and 
settlement  in  the  Ohio  Hlver  Valley  and  that  region. 
Chnrles  Henistreet  tells  "The  Story  ot  Manhattan" 
(Scrlbners)  in  a  readable  and  instructive  way,  begin- 
ning with  the  arrival  of  Henry  Hud.son  and  bringing 
the  history  of  New  York  City  down  to  recent  times. 
Mary  Catharine  Judd  ventures  a  volume  entitled 
"  Wigwam  Stories"  (Ginn  &  Co.),  which  tell  historically 
and  descriptively  about  the  lite  of  varlons  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  her  information  being  largely  derived 
from  theaccnratestudiesof  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
"  Old  Indian  Legends,"  retold  by  Zitkala-Sa,  is  the  name 
of  a  volume  having  to  do  especially  with  the  Dakota 
Indians  and  their  traditional  lore.    (Ginn  &  Co.) 

"A  Boy  in  Early  Virginia,"  by  Edward  Robins 
(Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.).  recounts  the 
adventures  ot  Capt.  John  Smith  and  his  associates. 
"  Morgan's  Men,"  by  John  Preston  True,  does  not  refer 
to  the  famous  Coufederate  raiders  ot  the  Civil  War, 
but  is  a  story  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  South, 
and  is  a  sequel  to  "Scouting  for  Washington."  It  deals 
with  the  CHm|)atgn  of  Cowpens,  in  which  the  British, 
under  Tarleton.  were  defeated.    (Little,  Brown  &  Cte.) 

Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  the  industrious  English  writer  of 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS. 


hlEtorlcal  stories  for  young  people,  bas  one  tbis  year  on 
General  Clive's  campnigD  )d  IndiR,  etititkd   "At  the 
Point  of  the  Bayonet."    Anotlier  of  Mr.  Henty's  Dew 
blntorical  atories  i.t  entitled  "  To  Herat  mid  Cabiil,"  and 
recounts  the  experiences  of  a  boy  in  Englnnd'H   first 
Afghan  campaign.     From  these  earlier  adventures  in 
the  history  of  tlie  Britiiib  empire,  Mr.  Henty  jumps  to 
one  o(  the  latest,  of  which  the  tiUe,  "  With  Roberts  to 
Pretoria,"  is  sufficiently 
descriptive.   (Scribuers.) 
Mr.   Henty's  is  not   the 
only  current  Juvenile  tale 
of  the  Boer  war.    A  sur- 
geon of  the  royal  navy, 
Gordon   Stables,  deals 
with   that  subject  in   a 
book  entitled  "On  War's 
Red  Tide."   (Boston  ;  A. 
1.  Bradley  &  Co.)    "The 
Princess  of  the   Purple 
Palace."    by   William 
Murray    Graydon    (Mo- 
Clure,  Phillips  Sc  Co.),  is 
a  story  of  the  siege  of 

Pekingof  Inst  year.   The  hr.  a.  a.  hsntv. 

hero  is  seventeen   years 

old  and  an  American  boy.  He  has  exciting  adventures 
in  reaching  a  place  of  safety  with  tlie  legation  quarters, 
which  he  flnds  surrounded  by  the  Boxer  hordes,  and  he 
has  a  part  in  rescuing  the  heroine,  who  is  called  the 
Princess  of  the  Purple  Palace. 

Mr.  Henty's  American  rival  in  the  art  of  working  up 
national  history  in  the  form  of  story-books  for  boys  is 
Mr.  EdwardStratemeyer.aadanionghis  latest  volumes 
we  note  one  entitled  "  With  Wa«hington  in  the  West." 
This  belongs  to  the  period  of  Washington's  adventures 
as  a  young  surveyor,  and  to  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  Mr.  Strat^'meyer's  recognition  of  more  recent  oc- 
currences iH embodied  in  hla  Philippine  story,  "Under 
lUacArthur  in  Luxon,"  and  In  his  "American  Boy's 
Lite  of  William  McRinley,"  Just  issued.  (Lee  8c  Shep- 
ard.)  "From  Atlanta  to  the  Sea,"  by  Byron  A.  Dunn, 
is  the  latest  issue  of  "The  Young  Kentuckian  Series" 
(A.  C'  McClurg  &  Co.),  and  tells  of  the  adventures 
of  two  young  federal  officers  during  Sherman's 
march. 

"  Little  Arthur's  History  of  Greece,"  by  Arthur  S. 
Walpole,  appears  in  a  very  useful  and  attractive  series 
which  bas  alreHdy  included  the  histories  of  England, 
France,  and  Rome.  (Crowell.)  Norse  mythology  is 
embodied  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Asgard  Stories,"  by 
Mary  H.  Foster  and  Mabel  N.  Cummings.  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.)  Eva  March  Tnppan,  whose  last  year's 
book  was  entitled  "In  the  Days  of  King  Alfred  the 
Great,"  now  supplies  a  companion  volume,  "In  the 
Days  of  William  the  Conqueror."  (Lee  &,  Shepard.) 
Frances  N.  Greene  has  a  volume  of  thirteen  excellent 
short  stories  ("I^egends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Court") 
in  which  the  more  famous  adventures  of  Arthur  and 
bis  knights  are  simply  and  directly  recounted.  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  "The  Story  of  the  Cid,"  by  Calvin  Dill  Wilson, 
tells  us  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  on  the  basis  of  Southey's 
well-known  translation  of  a  famous  Span  inh  book.  (Ijce 
&  Shepard.)  "Mai^ot"  is  a  charming  story  for  girls, 
with  an  accurate  and  careful  historical  background,  the 
little  heroine  being  thedaughterot  a  French  Huguenot 
familyin  the  timeodjouis  XIV.,  who  comes  to  America 
and  has  man^  adventures  in  the  wilderness.    Mrs.  Mil- 


TALEB  OF  FAIRIES  AND  UAOIC. 

Every  Christmas  sesson  brings  a  new  collection  of 
fairy  tales  edited  by  Andrew  Lnng,  This  year  it  is 
called  "  The  Violet  Fairy  Book"  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.),  and  contains  a  mi! I 'imge  of  traditional  tales  derived 
from  many  countries  and  translated  froni  many  lan- 
guages. Another  collection  of  fairy  stories  Is  called 
"  The  Reign  of  King  Cole,"  and  is  edited  by  J.  M.  Gib- 
boo,  (Macmiltan,)  It  includes  the  more  familiar  tales, 
some  of  them  being  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
and  others  from  the  Grimm  brothers,  and  still  others 
from  the  "  Arabian  N'ights,"  A  modern  fairy  story  en- 
titled "The  Magic  Key,"  by  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker,  re- 
counts the  experiences  of  a  small  boy  who  llndsa  magic 
wand  and  other  magic  articles  In  a  magic  chest  and 
proceeds  to  perform  the  old-fashioned  magic  tricks. 

A  much  more  up-to-<1nte  and  ingenious  book  is  entitled 
"The  Master  Key,  an  Electrical  Fairy  Tale"  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Company),  which  tells  the  amasing  adventures 
of  a  boy  whose  father  supplied  him  with  materials  for 
electrical  experimentation,  with  the  result  that  the  lad 
discovered  a  method  of  electrical  propulsion  by  means 
of  which  he  could  travel  rapidly  through  the  air.  This 
American  lad,  with  the  ordinary  name  of  Rob,  has  ad- 
ventures in  cannibal  islands,  among  buccaneers,  with 
Turks  and  Tartars  and  shipwrecked  mariners,  and 
overcomes  all  difficulties  through  his  use  of  electrical 
Inventions,  Mark  Twain  used  an  idea  of  this  kind  in 
bis  "  Connecticut  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur ; " 
but  Mr,  L.  FrankBaum,  author  of  "The  Master  Key," 
goes  much  further  in  endeavoring  to  antici|>ate  the 
possibilities  of  new  electrical  discoveries. 

It  is  very  pleasant  indeed  to  have  from  a  Chicago 
publisber(DBvig&  Co.),  under  the  title  "A  Real  Queen's 


Fairy  Tales,  "a  volume  of  the  delightful  juvenile  stoHea 
of  Elizal)eth,  Queen  of  Roumania,  whose  pen  name  is 
Carmen  Sylva,  This  is  a  real  addition  to  our  available 
Juvenile  literature,— beautiful  in  tone  and  spirit,  and 
tullof  appeal  to  the  Interest  of  children.  An  unusual 
proportion  of  the  l>eHt  juveniles  are  from  Western  houses 
this  year ;  and  two  more  from  McClurg's  are  Anna 
Wahlenberg's  "  Swedish  Fairy  Tales,"  which  are  simple, 
good,  and  wholesome,  and  Jane  Pentzer  .Myers' "  Stories 
of  Enchantment,"— full  of  harmless  and  pleasant  fan- 
cies, and  sure  to  win  great  acceptance  in  the  nursery. 

An  extremely  clever  book  for  children  is  Carolyn 
Wells'  "  Folly  in  Fairyland  "  (Philadelphia  :  Henry  Al- 
temus  Company).    Folly  is  a  little  girl  about  nine  years 
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old  whose  real  name  is  Florindii,  which  has  luimehow 
been  shortened  to  t'oUy,  She  bad  received  h  big  book 
of  fairy  taleH  for  Christnias,  and  she  went  to  Hlecp  read- 
ing it,  Hnd  her  dreams  aceordingly  took  the  form  of  ail- 
ventures  in  fairyland.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  had  experiencea  with  -Tack  the 
Giant  Killer,  wax  allowed  to  go  through  the  house  that 
Jack  built,  had  a  conversation  with  Cinderella  at  home, 
made  friends  with  Simple  Simon,  and  soon  throughout 
the  book.  "Lucy  in  Fairyland,"  by  Sophie  May  (Lee 
&  Sbepard),  deals  with  some  children  alrendy  well 
known  by  reason  of  former  -books,  who  in  the  present 
volume  visit  the  moon,  and  meet  various  fairies  and 
sprites. 

BOOKS  RELATING  TO  ANIMALS. 

Those  who  wish  to  find,  this  year,  any  systematic 
books  for  children  on  animal  or  plant  life,  or  other 
phases  of  nature  study, 
must  draw  their  supply 
from  the  many  excel- 
lentones  published  last 
year  and  in  previous 
seasons,  which  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
out  of  print.  There  are 
some  good  books  in  this 
year's  output,  however, 
that  encourage  a  right 
state  ot  mind  toward 
animal  friends  and  or- 
ganic nature,  while  also 
affording  due  enter- 
tainment. Highly  com-        

mendable,  for  instance,         kViLh  BuucrworUi.   (D.  Apiiletou 

Is  Mr,  Hezekiah  Butter-         &  Co.) 

worth's  "In  the  Days 

of  Audubon,"  which  is  further  entitled  "  A  Tale  of  the 

Protector  ot  Birds"  (Appleton).    This  la  a  l)ook  that 

should  be  read  by  young  people  all  over  America. 

"Lady  Lee  and  Other  Animal  Stories"  (McCIurg)  1b 
a  collection  of  ten  tales  by  the  late  Herman  Iiee  Ensign. 
The  opening  story  is  the  account  of  the  noble  lite  and 
tragic  death  ot  a  beautiful  horse  ;  the  other  nine  tales 
deal  with  unusual  and  interesting  phases  in  the  lives 
of  domestic  animals,  and  will  appeal  to  young  and  old. 
Mr.  Ensign  loved  and  studied  animals  in  his  lifetime, 
and  his  teeling  tot  them  will  be  perpetuated  through 
these  stories. 

An  unusually  interesting  book  Is  one  by  W,  A.  Frar 
ser  vailed  "The  Outcasts,"  these  being  the  mongrel 
offsprings  in  Montana  ot  dogs  that  have  gone  wild  and . 
Joined  packs  ot  wolves.  (Scribners.)  The  book  tells  of 
their  mode  of  lite,  aud  ot  the  enemies  and  friends  they 
meet.  "Beasts  ot  the  Fields"  and  "Fowls  of  the  Air" 
are  the  names  of  companion  volumes  by  William  J. 
Long.  (Giun  &  Co.).  The  names  given  lo  beasts  and 
birds  in  these  books  are  those  of  a  certain  Indian  tribe  ; 
and  children  are  permitted  to  know  what  these  birds 
and  beasts  say  and  do  and  think  in  their  native  haunts. 
In  the  multiplication  of  books  of  this  character  much 
Is  due  to  the  impetus  given  by  Mr.  Kipling  in  hfs  Jungle 

For  younger  children  are  to  be  commended  "  A  Jolly 
Cat  Tale,"by  Amy  Bmok.s  (I*e &  Shepard),  " The  Story 
of  a  Donkey,"  translated  from  the  French  by  Charles 
Welch  (Heath),  and  "Pussy  Meow,"  by  S.  Immre  Pat- 
teson,  iPbiladelpbia  ;  George  W.Jacobs  &  Co.),  this  be- 


ing especially  designed  to  lead  children  to  appreciation 
and  kind  treatment  ot  the  domestic  cat. 

What  we  must  call  a  very  remarkable  book  is  entitled 
"ZanEiliar  Tales,"  told  hy  natives  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  and  translated  from  Swablll  by  George  W.  Bate- 
man.  (McClurg.)  Mr.  Bateman  says  in  hie  preface 
that  these  tales  were  (old  to  bim  in  ZanEibar  "by 
negroes  whose  ancestors  told  tbem  to  t^em,  who  bad 
received  them  from  their  ancestors,  and  so  Iwick."  The 
Brst  is  about  "  The  Monkey,  the  Shark,  and  the  Washer- 
man's Donkey  ; "  the  second  abont  "  The  Hare  and  the 
Lion,"  and  the  others  are  mostly  tales  of  anlmala,  al- 
though one  or  two  are  stories  ot  magic.  There  must  be 
great  unexplored  regions  of  Africa  folklore. 

Mr.  Oliver  Herford's  "More  Animals"  is  a  hard  book 
to  classify.  Its  drawings  are  clever,  anil  no  are  lis 
rhymes,  which  are  somewhat  cynical  and  irreverent. 
The  pictures,  we  should  say,  are  for  people  of  all  ages. 


BOOKB  o 


BHTHE  AND  VEReE. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Frisbie,  ot  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Bartholomew,  of  the  same  paper  (be  wbo 
draws  the  political  cartoons  that  are  signed  "  Bart " }, 
UDderstHud  children  as  well  as  they  do  politics.  Mr. 
f  rishie's  verses  bear  the  nursery  test  to  perfection,  aud 
Bart's  illustrations  are  quito  as  good,  if  not  lietter. 
This  year  their  hook  is  called  "  The  Piral«  Frog,  and 
Other  Tales"  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.).  All  American 
boys  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  ought  to  have 
it.  The  same  gentle- 
men should  reissue  at 
once  their  "Gopher 
Calendar." 

Florence  K.  Upton 
has  another  UoUi- 
wogghook  ready,  the 
nameofttbeing"The 
GoUiwogg's  'Auto  go- 
Car  t'"  (Longmans, 
Green  &Co.).  Golll- 
woggand  the  Dutch 
dolls  have  become  the 
most  real  of  nursery 
personages.  Oliver 
Herford's  "Over- 
heard In  the  Garden  " 
(Scribners)  is  a  collec- 
tion ot  verses  and  jiic- 
tures  that  win  amuse 
children,  though  real- 
ly aimed  at  the  subtler  comprehension  of  their  sopbisti- 
catedelders.  "  Mother  and  Baby,"  by  Mary  D.  Brine,  ia 
a  collection  of  lullaby  poems  illustratod  by  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  Madonna  pictures.    (K.  H.  Russell.) 

"Kids  of  Many  Colors"  is  the  unhappily  chosen  title 
of  a  collection  ot  poems  by  Grace  Duffie  Boylan,  with 
pictures  by  Ike  Morgan.  (Chicago  :  Jamieson-Higgins 
Co.)  These  are  about  children  of  all  countriex,  with 
lullabies  from  various  sources.  "  History  in  Rhymee 
and  Jingles,"  by  Alex.  Clarence  Flick  (Saaldeld),  is  a 
great  round-up  ot  chronological,  biographical,  and 
other  Information  in  versified  form,  with  illustrations 
to  match.  "The  Owl  and  the  Woodchuck"  (Kaud, 
McNally  &  Co.)  is  a  song-story,  combining  words, 
music,  and  pictures  nil  in  a  most  amusing  way,  the 
authors  being  William  Harold  Neidlinger  and  Walter 
Bobbett.  "Toydom  A  B  C,"  by  C.  S.  Rigby  (Chicago  : 
W.  B.Conkey  Company),  haaan  amusing  rhyme  for  each 
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letter  of  the  alphabet ;  "  Memoim  of  Simple  Simon,"  by 
D.  B.  Keeler  (R.  H.  Russell),  is  mode  Up  of  clever 
noDHense  rhyiiies ;  "  Jlngleiiiaii  Jack,"  by  jHrnex  O'Dea 
[  Airon,  Ohio:  SnalflelU  Publishing  Com  pnny),  sets  forth 
in  rhymen  anil  ptctuKsthe  cnllings  aod  cr^ttaot  our 
own  time ;  "  How  Tommy  Whs  Cured  oF  Crying,  and 
Other  Rhymes"  (New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press),  in  the 
name  chosen  Fora  collection  of  amusing  poems  (or  little 
children  by  M rs.  Gertrude  K.  Mitchell  Waite  :  "Cupid 
in  Grandma's  Garden,"  by  Mrs.  David  O.  Page  (The 
Abbey  Press),  is  a  charming  little  narrative  poem  ; 
"The  Chinese  Boy  and  Girl,"  by  tmiac  Taylor  Head- 
land (Hevell),  tells  us  much  almat  Celestial  child  life  ; 
"Cat  Tales  in  Verse,"  by  Elliot  Walker  (The  Abbey 
Press),  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  title  of  the  book, 
and  "  Yankee  Duoille  Gander,"  by  Oscar  Hunt,  von 
Gottschalk  (KuBHell),  has  rhymes  and  pictures  that  are 
likely  to  please chihiren.  Finally,  "Merry  Jingles,"  by 
Sarah  L.  Moore  (Xew  York  :  Zimmerman'K),  has  much 
Iq  it  to  amuse  juveniles,  and  is  illustrated  in  part  with 
half-toue  photographic  pictures  of  real  children. 
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Few  books  of  the  year  will  be  so  well  liked  by  little 
children  na  the  volume  of  Illustrated  conundrums  in 
clever  jingling  rhymes,  entitled  "Guess,"  by  Ij.  J. 
Brldgman.  The  answer  to  each  conun<lrnm  Is  found 
by  turning  over  a  leaf.  The  illustrations  are  moat 
artistic  and  amusing.    <H.  M.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

STORIES  FOR  YOUNO  CKILDRBN. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.  are  publishing  a  numl>er  of  story-books  called 
the  "Nine  to  Twelve  Series,"  prepared  by  the  most  com- 
petent writers,  for  children  who  are  too  old  for  mere 
nursery  literature  hut  not  old  enough  for  the  Ixtoks 
that  are  read  by  young  folks  in  their  teens.  Eight  good 
hooka  in  this  series  are  on  our  table  this  year,  and  the 
names   of   the   admirable   and  accomplished  literary 


workers  who  have  prepared  tham  are  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  they  may  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The  names  of 
these  eight  books  and  their  writers  are  as  follows : 
>' Little  Dick's  Son,"  by  Kate  Gannett  Wells  ;  "Marcia 
and  the  Major,"  by  J.  L.  Harbour  ;  "  The  Children  of 
the  Valley,"  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spoffonl ;  "  How  Dex- 
ter Paid  His  Way,"  by  Kate  Upson  Clark  ;  "  The  Flat- 
iron  and  the  Red  Cloak,"  by  Abby  Morton  Diaz;  "In 
the  Poverty  Year,"  by  Marian  Douglas;  "Little  Sky 
HL|{h,"  hy  He7.ekLah  Butterworth,  and  "The  Little 
Cave-Dwellers,"  by  Ella  Fannan  Pratt. 

To  be  read  to  much  smaller  children  Is  a  story  by  Al- 
bert Bigelow  Paine  called  "The  Little  Lady— Her 
Book"  (Philadelphia:  Henry  Altenius  Company),  in 
which  are  told  the  simple  experiences  of  a  little  child 
as  she  goes  from  city  to  country  and  back  again,  and 
finally  begins  her  school  life. 

"Stories  of  My  Four  Friends,"  by  Jane  Andrews 
(Ginn  &  Co.),  might  perhaps  better  be  classified  with 
nature  books,  inasmuch  as  they  have  principally  to  do 
with  fiowers  and  the  relation  of  the  change  of  sea.'^ne 
to  oulrot-door  life.  "The  Travels  of  a  Wat«r  Drop," 
by  Mrs.  James  E^win  Morris  (The  Abbey  Press),  is,  in 
somewhat  similar  fashion,  devotMl  to  matters  in  na- 
ture about  us  that  appeal  to  the  observing  eye  of  child- 
hood. Still  another  In  this  vein  is  Charlotte  M.  Vaile's 
"Two  and  One"  (Crowell),  the  "two"  being  a  pair  of 
children,  and  the  "oue"a  grown-up  person  who  teaches 
the  children  about  nature  and  outdoor  things. 

"In    the   Fireflies'  Glow,"  by  Alice  Rogers  Moore 
(Neely),  contains  one  group  of  original  tales,  and  an- 
other group  of  translations  from  the  modern  German, 
all  adapted  to  young  children.     "IheWouldbegoods," 
by  E.  Nesbit  (Harpers),  is  a  narrative  of  the  adventnres 
of  an  English  family  of  boys  and  girls  who  form  a  so- 
ciety whose  name  the  book  takes,  and  the  object  of 
which  is  to  aid  them  in 
their  praiseworthy  ethi- 
cal   aspirations.     "The 
New  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson," by   Helen    Pom- 
eroy  (The  Abbey  Press), 
is   another   story  of   an 
English  family.    This 
family   has  inherited 
some  land  in  South  Afri- 
ca, and   it   searches 
through  unexplored 
places  to  find  the  local- 
ity,  with   ample  adven- 

"Four  on  a  Farm,"  by 
Mary   P.    Wells    Smith 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is 
a  book  in  which  are  de- 
Covet  destai  (reauMdl.    (I*e  *    scribed  the  doings  of  two 
Shepard.)  boys  and  two  girls  who 

Spend  the  summer  on  a 
farm  called  Hilltop,  and  who  enjoy  country  life  and 
scenes.  "Boy  Donald,  and  His  Chum,"  hy  Penn 
Shirley  (l^ee  &  Shepard),  is  another  tale  about  an  es- 
tablished favorite  <it  the  nursery.  The  small  lads  will 
be  glad  to  hear  about  Donald's  friend  and  the  white 
mice.  "  The  Story  of  Teddy,"  by  Helen  Van-Anderson 
(New  York  :  Alliance  Publishing  Company),  is  another 
tale  of  a  winsome  little  boy  who  has  a  beautiful  St. 
Bernard  dog,  and  who  learns  to  be  thoughtful  and  kind. 
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"Galopoff,"  by  Tudor  Jenks  (Henry  Altemns  Com- 
pany), is  the  story  of  a  talking  pony,  with  which  two 
little  girls  have  delightful  talks  and  experiences.  Amy 
E.  Blanchard's  *' Dimpled  Dallas"  (George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.)»  recites  the  further  fortunes  of  the  little  girl 
told  about  in  '*The  Book  of  a  Sweet  Little  Maid." 
Emily  Guillon  Fuller's  "The  Prize  Watch "  (Saal field 
Publishing  Company),  is  the  story  that  a  mother  writes 
for  her  small  daughter  to  tell  of  the  doings  of  her  own 
childhood.  **Only  Dollie,"  by  Nina  Rhodes  (Lee  & 
Shepard),  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl  whose  life  of  neglect 
and  drudgery  is  happily  changed  by  the  solving  of  the 
mystery  of  her  birth. 

STORIES  FOR  OLDER   BOYS. 

Certain  boys^  stories  which  are  based  upon  historical 
or  military  action,  and  are  meant  principally  to  give 
authentic  information,  have  already  been  mentioned 
under  an  earlier  heading.  "I^em,"  by  Dr.  Noah  Brooks 
(Scribners),  is  the  story  of  a  New  England  boy  of  some 
fifty  years  ago  who  was  a  straightforward,  energetic, 
typical  little  Yankee,  with  the  traditions  of  hard  work 
and  plain  living,  by  virtue  of  which  he  succeeds  in  life. 
'*  My  Friend  Jim,"  by  Martha  James  (Lee  &  Shepard), 
tells  of  a  great  friendship  which  sprung  up  between  the 
son  of  a  mechanic  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man  who  is 
staying  at  Sunnyside  Farm  for  his  health.  It  is  a  book 
full  of  life  and  fun,  that  instills  the  principles  of  man- 
hood and  honor. 

"A  Year  in  a  Yawl,"  by  Russell  Doubleday  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  book  founded  on  actual  experi- 
ence. It  recounts  the  remarkable  trip  of  four  Ixjys  in  a 
30-foot  yawl  of  their  own  construction.  Starting  from 
Lake  Michigan,  they  sailed  by  way  of  canals  and  rivers 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  then  coasted  around 
Florida  and  up  the  Atlantic  to  Norfolk,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  ;  then  up  the  Hudson  and  through  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Lakes  to  their  home,  after  a  7,(XX)- 
mile  journey. 

"Three  Young  Ranchmen,"  by  Capt.  Ralph  Bone- 
hill  (Saalfleld  Publishing  Company),  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  three  brothers  left  to  shift  for  themselves  on  a 
lonely  ranch  situated  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Idaho.  They  have  a  hard  time  making  a  living,  are 
visited  by  horse  thieves,  and  circumvent  a  crafty  pros- 
pector who  tries  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  land. 

Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser,  in  a  volume  called  "Ten 
Boys  from  Dicken.","  presents,  partly  in  her  own  lan- 
guage and  partly  in  the  original,  as  ten  separate  stories, 
the  lives  of  Tiny  Tim,  Oliver  Twist,  Tommy  Traddles, 
"Deputy,"  David  Copperfield,  Paul  Dombey,  and  one 
or  two  others.  "A  Boy  of  Old  Japan,"  by  R.  van  Ber- 
gen (Lee  &  Shepard),  throws  much  light  on  Japanese 
home  life  and  the  changes  that  came  about  with  the 
introduction  of  Western  ideas, — all  this  in  connection 
with  the  growth  to  manhood  of  the  hero. 

Arthur  H.  Winfleld,  in  "A  Young  Inventor's  Pluck" 
(Saalfleld),  narrates  the  adventures  of  a  wideawake 
American  larl  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  "City 
Boys  in  the  Country,"  by  Clinton  Osgood  Burling  (The 
Abbey  Press),  is  a  story  which  manages  to  convey  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  lake  and  stream  fish- 
ing, trapping  and  hunting  pmall  animals,  the  habits  of 
various  wild  birds,  and  much  else  of  a  kindred  sort. 

"Jack  Racer,"  by  Henry  Sommerville  (McCIure, 
Phillips  &.Co.),  is  a  story  of  a  Western  boy  who  l)e- 
comes  a  lawyer,  goes  into  politics,  is  the  victim  of  a 


plot,  and,  of  course,  clears  himself  in  the  end,  gaining 
the  respect  of  his  town.  "On  Board  a  Whaler,"  by 
Thomas  West  Hammond  (Putnams),  is  the  story  of  a 
cruise  through  Southern  seas,  and  describes  with 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  the  life  on  the  old-time 
whaling  ships  that  went  out  from  our  New  England 
seaports. 

"  Pine  Ridge  Plantation,"  by  William  Drysdale 
(Crowell),  is  a  Southern  story  whose  hero  is  a  young 
farm  drudge  who  finally  acquires  a  small  cotton  patch 
of  his  own,  and  then  by  skill  and  industry  becomes  a 
large  and  prosperous  planter. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.  give  us  a  new  edition  of  Harriet 
Martineau's  "Crofton  Boys,"  this  being  a  picture  of 
English  school  life.  Fred  A.  Ober,  in  "Tommy  Fos- 
ter's Adventures"  (Altemus),  tells  of  several  weeks 
spent  by  his  hero  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States.  "The  Golden  Ar- 
row," by  Ruth  Hall  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  a  story 
of  the  New  England  of  Roger  Williams'  time. 

STORIES  FOR  OLDER  GIRLS. 

"  Teddy :  Her  Daughter,"  by  Annie  Chapin  Ray 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  a  sequel  to  "Teddy:  Her 
Book,"  and  seems  to  be  adapted  to  older  readers.  There 
is  a  wholesomeness  and  high  tone  about  these  books 
that  suggest  Miss  Alcott's  writings  for  girls.  "  Rita,"  by 
Ijaura  E.  Richards  (Boston  :  Dana,  Estes  &  Co.),  is  the 
story  of  a  Cuban  girl  who  is  compelled  to  endure  many 
privations  during  the  recent  Cuban-Spanish  war. 
"Fernley  House"  (Dana,  Estes  &  Co.),  by  the  same  au- 
thor, is  another  story  for  girls  that  introduces  the  same 
characters  found  in  "Rita." 

"Caps  and  Capers,"  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson  (Henry 
Altemus  Company),  is  a  story  of  boarding-school  life^ 
full  of  the  kind  of  ijerformances  that  boarding-school 
girls  regard  as  exciting.  "Betty  Seldon  :  Patriot^"  by 
Adele  E.  Thompson  (Lee  &  Shepard),  is  the  story  of  a 
bright  Connecticut  girl  whose  father  was  a  captain  in 
the  Continental  army ;  and  the  historical  events  to 
which  allusion  is  made  lead  up  to  the  surrender  at 
Yorktown. 

"Her  Sixteenth  Year,"  by  Helen  Dawes  Brown 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &;  Co.),  is  the  agreeable  sequel  to 
the  story  of  "  Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay."  "  Randy's  Win- 
ter," by  Amy  Brooks  (Lee  &  Shepard),  in  like  manner, 
is  the  successor  of  "  Randy's  Summer,"  a  story  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  appeared  last  year.  These  are  stories 
of  a  community  awakened  into  a  new  life  by  the  efforts 
of  a  j'oung  woman  who  first  entered  it  as  a  summer 
visitor.  "  Rook's  Nest,"  by  Izola  L.  Forrester  (George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.),  is  the  story  of  some  orphaned  young 
people  who  are  left  with  a  little  piece  of  property  in 
Illinois,  to  which  they  remove,  and  which  they  call  the 
"Rook's  Nest."  How  they  work  out  their  lives  there 
is  what  the  story  tells.  "  Brenda's  Summer  at  Rock- 
ley,"  by  Helen  Leah  Reed  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  an- 
other book  in  a  wel  1-known  series.  It  assembles  certai n 
girls  who  make  pilgrimages  to  historic  spots  in  Massa- 
chusetts. "  Maggie  McLanehan,"  by  Gulielma  Zollin- 
ger (McClurg),  is  the  story  of  a  young  Irish  girl  who 
makes  her  own  living  and  that  of  a  little  child  through 
courageous  effort,  though  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources at  an  early  age.  "  Jessica's  Triumph,"  by  Grace 
Le  Baron  (Lee  &  Shepard),  is  the  successor  to  a  former 
book  in  which  the  same  characters  are  introduced. 
This  tale  tells  how  Jessica  became  a  successful  artist. 
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THE  HOLIDAY  MAGAZINES. 

THE  December,  or  Christmas,  issues  of  the  Ameri- 
can illustrated  magazines  show  for  1901  a  tend- 
ency to  depart  somewhat  from  the  more  conventional 
forms  of  celebrating  this  season  with  contributions  of 
distinctively  Christmas  stories  and  Christmas  poems, 
and  the  stereotyped  reproductions  of  famous  Madonna 
themes  in  art.  To  take  the  place  of  these  time-honored 
Insignia  of  the  holiday  season,  the  magazines  have  be- 
fore them  the  new  resources  of  color  illustration,  which 
is  becoming  a  regular  feature  of  several  of  the  higher- 
priced  monthlies. 

THE  CENTURY,  SCRIBNER'S,  AND  HARPER'S. 

The  chief  use  of  color  work  in  the  illustration  of  mag- 
azines of  extensive  circulation  is  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  Century,  Scrihner^  and  Harper's.  One  rarely 
finds  a  number  of  these  magazines  nowadays  which 
does  not  have  some  more  or  less  novel  adaptation  of 
color  illustration,  and  in  the  advance  Christmas  sheets 
before  us  this  feature  is  especially  elaborate  and  promi- 
nent.  The  most  marked  innovation  is  introduced  by 
the  December  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  in  the 
brilliantly  colored  romantic  pictures  by  Albert  Sterner 
illustrating  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  story,  *'The  Heart's 
Key."  These  full-page  pictures  are  printed  on  a  heavy 
paper  of  a  texture  analogous  to  Japan  paper  and  inserted 
in  the  magazine,  producing  a  highly  novel  and  piquant 
effect.  Harper's  Magazine  also  gives  a  number  of 
brightly  colored  illustrations  from  Mr.  Smed ley's  pen, 
in  Bret  Harte's  new  story,  "A  Ward  of  Colonel  Starbot- 
tle's ; "  and  the  third  feature  embellished  with  bright 
colors  is  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin's  "  Other  People's  Children," 
while  a  delicate  tint  aids  to  heighten  the  effect  in  the 
appreciation  of  pictures  by  Rosa  Bonheur. 

The  Century  for  December  begins  with  the  printing 
of  Milton's  "L' Allegro,"  with  the  most  striking  col- 
ored full-page  illustrations  from  drawings  by  Max- 
field  Parrish,— four  of  them, —forming,  in  their  dense 
masses  of  strong  color  and  the  bold  composition  of  this 
artist,  quite  the  most  noticeable  effort  of  this  sort  in 
the  magazines  of  the  month.  Madame  Blanc's  account 
of  ''Chistmas  in  France"  is  embellished  with  pictures 
by  Boutet  de  Monvel,  printed  in  a  weird  yet  delicate 
tint ;  and  the  elaborate  Christmas  poem,  "The Steeple- 
Builders,"  by  Anita  Fitch,  has  also  the  help  of  color* 
in  its  full-page  designs.  Elizabeth  C.  Waltz's  Christ- 
mas story,  "  The  Mystery  Play,"  is  aided  by  the  clever 
line  drawings  of  Charlotte  ilarding  to  bring  out  the 
quaintness  of  the  rural  characters ;  and  these  draw- 
ings, too,  are  aided  with  splashes  of  color  wherever 
these  may  serve  an  artistic  purpose.  With  Clinton 
ScoUard's  illustrated  poem,  "The  Christmas  Angel," 
printed  on  a  delicate  straw  background ;  the  tinted  il- 
lustrations by  Frederic  Remington  for  Mr.  Hough's 
chapter  lu  "  The  Settlement  of  the  West,"  the  colored 
pictures  for  Miss  Edith  Thomas'  "  How  the  Christmas 
Tree  Waa  Brought  to  Nome,"  with  still  more  color 
work  in  Mr.  James  Grant  Wilson's  article,  "  Thack- 
eray in  the  Unitetl  States,"  and  Charles  Dexter  Allen's 
discussion  of  book  plates,  and  in  the  illustration  for 
Mr.  Prank   R.    Stockton's  story,   "Blackgum   Agin' 


Thunder,"  the  Century  has  probably  made  a  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  colored  illustrations  than  has  been  seen 
in  any  previous  issue  of  a  magazine. 

Four  contributions  to  the  December  Scribnefs  are 
brightened  with  colored  pictures,  the  most  notable,  Mr. 
Andrew  Castaigne's  drawings  for  the  poem  "Thyreus." 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Peixotto,  in  his  drawings  accompanying 
the  travel  sketch,  "A  Forgotten  Pilgrimage,"  aids  his 
sketches  of  a  picturesque  corner  in  the  southwest  of 
France  with  tint  work  ;  Miss  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  uses 
brilliant  hues  to  brighten  the  pictures  for  Mr.  William 
Henry  Bishop's  fairy  tale,  "The  Last  of  the  Fairy 
Wands,"  and  the  charming  drawings  from  photographs 
accompanying  Mr.  John  R.  Spears'  nature  study, 
"  When  the  Snow  Falls  in  the  Adirondacks,"  are  glis- 
tening cold  in  a  blue-green  background.  The  opening 
article  in  the  Christmas  Scrlbner^s  is  an  essay  on 
**  American  Portraiture  of  Children,"  with  half-tone  re- 
productions of  the  best-known  of  the  i>ortraits  of  Cecilia 
Beaux,  John  S.  Sargent,  Sergeant  Kendall,  William  M. 
Chase,  John  W.  Alexander,  George  De  Forest  Brush, 
and  others. 

M'CLURE'S. 

Even  the  magazines  sold  at  ten  cents  are  beginning 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  brightness  of  color  work,  and 
the  Christmas  McClure's  uses  a  striking  straw  tint  to 
soften  the  photographs  of  the  masterpieces  of  Michel 
Angelo,  illustrating  Mr.  John  La  Farge's  story  of  the 
greatest  of  known  artists,  with  which  the  magazine 
opens.  Mr.  Stewart  E.  White  begins  his  story  of  ad- 
venture in  the  forests  about  the  Great  Lakes,  under  the 
title  "  The  Forest  Runner."  A  fairy  story  by  Herminie 
Templeton,  "Darby  Gill  and  the  Good  People,"  adds  a 
holiday  flavor  to  the  number,  and  there  are  other  short 
stories  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  George  M.  Martin,  and 
H.  A.  Crowell.  Mr.  William  Allen  White's  character 
sketch  of  Thomas  C.  Piatt  we  quote  from  in  another 
department. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN'S  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION. 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  opens  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  his  Cosmopolitan  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  "give  their  Christ- 
mas Day  a  tone  of  active  Christianity  "  by  sending  a 
petition  to  "our  English  brothers"  to  join  with  us  in 
asking  the  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Queen  of  Holland  as  arbitrators  to 
whose  judgment  should  be  committed  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  affected  by  the  South  African  dispute, 
and  that  meanwhile  hostilities  shall  cease.  Mr.  Walk- 
er's appeal  is  followed  by  an  article  by  Allen  Sangree 
on  "  The  Boer  War  to  Date,"  which  concludes  with  the 
opinion  that  the  final  chapter  of  the  South  African 
struggle  will  tell  "  either  of  a  united  South  Africa  or  of 
a  struggle  desperate  as  of  a  victim  and  executioner, 
hatred  unquenchable,  *no  quarter,' and  death."  Mr. 
Gustav  Kobb^  writes  of  the  artist  Helleu  under  the 
title  "An  Etcher  of  Beautiful  Women,"  C.  D.  Hess 
gives  an  account  of  "  Early  Opera  in  America,"  and 
Bret  Harte  has  a  story  of  "The  Adventures  of  John 
Longbowe,  Yeoman." 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

In  the  December  Atlantic  Monthly^  after  his  discus- 
sion of  "Expansion  Through  Reciprocity,"  Mr.  John  B, 
Osborne  concludes  that  "reciprocity  is,  therefore,  the 
only  safeguard  against  a  war  of  retaliatory  tariffs,  de- 
structive to  commerce  and  prejudicial  to  international 
comity."  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  Page  shows  how  the 
phrase  "Judge  Lynch"  originated,  and  how  the  name 
of  a  simple  Quaker  gentleman,  a  brave  pioneer,  a  right- 
eous judge,  a  good  soldier  and  statesman,  now  stands 
for  organized  savagery.  Mr.  Remsen  Whitehouse  con- 
siders the  question  "  Will  Italy  Renew  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance ?"  and  thinks  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  Italian 
doubt  whether  Italy  may  not  find  a  more  advantageous 
political  and  commercial  combination.  There  is  a 
Christmas  poem  by  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  an  essay  on  "The 
Literature  and  the  Civil  War,"  and  other  contributions 
of  fiction  and  bellcsAettrcs. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  most  considerable  article  in  the  December 
World's  Work  is  the  account  of  "  The  Rebuilding  of 
New  York,"  the  making  of  a  new  city  of  steel  founded 
upon  a  rock,  the  digging  of  the  greatest  subway  in  the 
world,  and  the  huge  bridges,  tunnels,  reservoirs,  parks, 
piers,  boulevards,  sky-scrapers,  and  vast  apartment- 
houses  that  make  New  York,  according  to  the  Worlds 
TTorfc,  the  most  convenient  city  in  the  world.  W.  P. 
McClure  describes  the  process  of  "  Making  Long 
Trolley  Lines,"  and  con.siders  the  jiossibility  of  through 
trolley  cars  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Emory  writes  on  the  commercial  expansion  of  the 
country  as  a  social  force  and  the  building  of  a  new 
American  civilization  on  the  foundation  of  the  new 
industrialism.  Mr.  H.  H.  Lewis  tells  "  A  Day's  Work 
of  a  Locomotive  Engineer,"  and  there  are  other  articles 
on  "The  Romance  of  the  Fur  Trade"  and  "The  Boer 
War  to  Date,"  and  a  brief  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Perkins,  the  forceful  young  American  who 
has  recently  become  a  partner  in  the  great  banking 
house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  We  have  quoted  in 
another  department  from  the  Worlds  WorlVs  sketch 
of  President  Roosevelt  at  work. 

OTHER  DECEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

Everybody's  Magazine  for  December  gives  a  most 
beautiful  example  of  the  resources  of  photographic  illus- 
trations for  a  magazine,  especially  in  the  articles  on 
"The  Vast  Business  of  Flower-G rowing,"  "Hezekiah's 
Third  Wife,"  and  "  The  Haunts  of  the  Beaver."  In  the 
last-named  article,  by  Mr.  Dugmore,  there  is  the  most 
fascinating  photographic  illustration  we  have  ever  seen 
of  the  life  and  work  of  a  very  shy  and  rare  species  of 
animal. 

Frank  Leslie's  is  full  of  color  work  in  pictures  for 
Mr.  Bostock's  account  of  wild  animals  in  captivity, 
"  The  American  Diary  of  a  Japanese  Girl,"  and  various 
Christmas  stories  and  poems. 

The  handsome  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for 
December  tells  of  "The  People  Who  Help  Santa  Claus" 
and  "What  a  Girl  Does  at  College,"  shown  in  remark- 
ably fine  photographs ;  and  there  are  Christmas  stories 
by  Elizabeth  McCracken,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  Elliott 
Flower.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  bright  particular 
story-teller  of  the  number,  in  his  neolithic  fairy  tale, 
"  How  the  First  Letter  Was  Written."  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  "  Kim,"  one  cannot  fail  to  delight  in  this 
pretty  bit  of  child  play. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  November  number  of  the  North  American 
Rerriew  opens  with  an  article  on  "  Conquered 
Territory  and  the  Constitution  "  by  ex-Minister  Hannis 
Taylor.  Regarding  the  government  of  the  Philippines, 
Mr.  Taylor  directs  the  attention  of  Congress  to  recent 
European  experience  in  Africa.  Many  ICuropean  gov- 
ernments have  established  African  protectorates, which 
differ  from  colonies  in  that  the  protected  community 
neither  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  protecting  state 
nor  8urrendei*s,  except  to  a  certain  extent,  the  right  to 
exercise  internal  sovereignty.  If  the  United  States 
should  proceed  on  such  lines  in  dealing  with  the  Philip- 
pines, Mr.  Taylor  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  be 
saved  from  many  of  the  burdens  that  would  result  from 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  more  strictly  organized  sys- 
tem. Our  occupation,  he  thinks,  should  be  limited  to 
the  coast  cities,  where  the  navy  could  be  most  effective, 
and  where  the  problem  of  government  could  be  reduced 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  few  municipal  systems. 

LEO'S  LONG  PONTIFICATE. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Next  Conclave,"  Signor  De 
Cesare,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
brings  out  some  interesting  facts  regarding  Leo  XIII. 
It  seems  that  186  cardinals  have  already  died  during 
Leo's  pontificate,  a  number  not  equaled  during  any 
preceding  pontificate.  Four  of  these  19(5  cardinals  were 
created  by  Gregory  XVI.,  60  by  Pius  X.,  and  all  the 
others  by  Leo  XIII.  himself.  It  is  said  that  no  other 
Pope  has  ever  witnessed  the  death  of  so  many  cardinals 
of  his  own  creation.  He  was  crowned  Pope  more  than 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  is  now  ninety-one  years  of 
age.  He  is  the  only  Pope  who  has  ever  exceeded  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  rivaled 
St.  Peter  himself  in  length  of  rule.  Among  the  268 
Popes  the  Church  has  had,  Leo^s  length  of  reign  has 
been  exceeded  by  those  of  only  two, — Pius  VI.  and 
Pius  IX.  ;  but  within  a  year,  if  he  lives,  he  will  have 
exceeded  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  Signor  De  Cesare 
thinks  it  possible  that  he  will  survive  the  three  remain- 
ing cardinals  of  Pius  IX.,  one  of  whom  is  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  another  is  seventy-three,  and  the  third  is 
seventy-nine. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ANARCHISTS. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  "Detective  Surveillance 
of  Anarchists,"  Mr.  Robert  A.  Pinkerton  advocates  the 
establishment  on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands  of  an 
anarchist  colony,  "a  place  where  every  person  who 
wants  anarchy  can  have  it."  This  colony  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped  with  appliances  for  tilling  the 
soil  and  with  all  necessary  conveniences,  and  it  should 
be  left  altogether  to  the  resident  anarchists  to  govern 
themselves,  or,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  says,  refrain  from 
governing  themselves,  as  they  see  fit.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  that  the  anarchists  remain  on  the 
island.  This  might  be  assured  by  establishing  a  system 
of  patrol  boats  around  it. 

SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERVENE  IN  TURKEY  ? 

M.  Urbain  Gohier,  the  French  journalist,  contributes 
an  article  in  which  he  advises  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  assert  itself  forcibly  at  Constantinople,  and 
to  pay  no  further  attention  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
European  powers,  nor  to  the  jealousies  of  those  powers 
on  the  subject  of  intervention  in  Turkey.  The  European 
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powers  having  declined  to  intervene  and  punish  the 
Sultan  for  the  Armenian  massacres,  M.  Gohier  asks  why 
it  would  not  be  a  worthy  endeavor  for  the  United  States 
to  attempt  what  Europe  has  declined  to  do.  In  his 
opinion,  there  would  be  no  ambiguity  in  such  an  inter- 
vention, for  the  disinterestedness  of  the  United  States 
would  be  manifest.  '^  And  the  name  of  war  need  not 
even  be  pronounced.  The  American  navy  is  powerful, 
while  a  Turkish  navy  scarcely  exists.  Where  is,  then, 
the  possibility  of  war  ?  There  must  be  two  to  make  a 
fight.  To  show  the  blood-stained  Sultan  some  battle- 
ships, and  to  warn  him  that  every  human  head  that 
falls  under  the  knives  of  his  assassins  will  be  paid  for 
by  the  destruction  of  one  of  his  palaces, — this  would  not 
be  the  work  of  a  conqueror,  but  the  action  of  a  noble 
heart." 

THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  FOOTBALL. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing  writes  of  football  in  its 
ethical  relations  and  functions.  He  formulates  five 
points  of  what  he  terms  "  the  ethical  Calvinism  of  foot- 
ball." These  are :  (1)  Football  represents  the  inexo- 
rable, embracing  things  that  must  be  done  at  specific 
times,  places,  and  in  specific  ways ;  (2)  football  illus- 
trates the  value  of  the  positive  in  the  building  of  char- 
acter ;  (3)  it  represents  the  value  of  a  compelling  inter- 
est ;  (4)  football  embodies  the  process  of  self-discovery ; 
and,  finally,  it  develops  self-restraint. 

President  Thwing  admits  that,  as  played  in  American 
colleges,  the  game  is  subject  to  very  serious  evils ;  but 
these  evils,  in  his  view,  relate  rather  to  the  conduct  of 
the  game  and  to  incidental  conditions  than  to  its  essen- 
tial elements. 

SHOULD  THE  CHINESE  BE  EXCLUDED? 

Apropos  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  exclusion  act 
will  expire  by  limitation  in  May  next,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  renew  it.  Mayor  Phelan,  of  San 
Francisco,  raises  the  question  whether  there  has  been 
in  the  past  ten  years  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
evils  attending  Chinese  immigration  or  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  He  affirms  that  on  the  Pacific 
coast  there  has  been  no  change,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lapse  of  time  has  made  still  more  evident  the 
non-assimilative  character  of  the  Chinese  and  their  un- 
desirabilty  as  citissens.  He  declares  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  Chinese  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  The  resident  Chinese  here 
import  for  their  own  consumption  dried  fish,  pickled 
vegetables,  and  rice.  These  commodities,  according  to 
the  custom-house  records,  have  not  fallen  off  since  1881. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  imports.  When  the  Chinese 
come  to  this  country  they  know  little  else  than  manual 
labor,  but,  according  to  Mayor  Phelan,  they  soon  ac- 
quire a  skill  which  enables  them  to  compete  with  the 
trained  American  working  man.  In  his  view,  therefore, 
the  Chinese  become  the  great  potential  danger  to  skilled 
labor. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

M.  Jules  Roche  writes  on  "The  National  Debt  of 
France ;"  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  on  "American  Op- 
portunities and  Education;"  Mr.  Anthony  M.  Brady 
on  "The  Services  of  Electricity,"  and  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  the  threat- 
ened European  war  against  American  manufactures. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Wells  contributes  his  sixth  paper  on 
"  Anticipations,"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  his  second  on 


"  An  Italian  View  of  Humor."  In  another  department 
we  have  quoted  from  Senator  McLaurin^s  paper  on 
"  The  Commercial  Democracy  of  the  South." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  the  opening  article  of  the  November  Forwm^  on 
President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Iiow  calls  at- 
tention to  the  facts  that,  although  the  youngest  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  more  comprehensive  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  than  had  any 
of  his  predecessors  ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  Presi- 
dents possessing  a  proficient  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  that  he  is  the  only  President  who  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  great  departments. 

DELAWARE'S  EMPTY  SENATE  SEATS. 

Mr.  Willard  Saulsbury  contributes  an  article  on  the 
Delaware  situation  entitled  "Preserving  a  State's 
Honor."  Speaking  of  the  two  vacant  chairs  of  that 
State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Saulsbury  de- 
clares that  the  people  of  Delaware  "point  with  pride, 
as  silent  but  irrefutable  witnesses  to  the  purity,  incor- 
ruptibility, and  steadfast  honor  of  our  people,  willing 
to  withdraw  from  the  high  places  of  distinction  rather 
than  barter  their  State's  good  name.  These  chairs  may 
remain  a  long  time  vacant ;  this  fight  will  go  on  until 
we  are  victorious  or  overpowered.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  claim  great  credit  for  our  State  because 
she  has  honored  those  who  by  their  valor,  worth,  integ- 
rity, courage,  and  ability  refiected  back  that  honor  upon 
her,  and  have  written  their  names  high  among  their 
contemporaries  upon  the  roll  of  patriots  and  states- 
men ;  and  no  one  has  cared,  after  time  has  mellowed 
the  feeling  personal  clashes  have  produced,  whether 
they  were  Federalist  or  Republican,  Whig  or  Demo- 
crat. But  now  we  are  in  a  dogged,  determined,  hand- 
to-hand  contest  for  a  semblance  of  clean  political  life, 
and  there  need  be  no  fear  that  there  will  be  a  surrender 
by  the  respectable  elements  of  society  in  Delaware." 

CUBA'S  SUGAR. 

In  his  article  on  "  Sugar  and  the  New  Colonies,"  Mr. 
C.  A.  Crampton  shows  that  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba 
is  slowly  reviving,  the  acreage  having  been  increased 
25  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  for  next  season  is  estimat- 
ed to  reach  between  600,000  and  700,000  tons.  In  Mr. 
Crampton's  opinion,  the  entire  abrogation  of  the  duty 
on  Cuban  sugar  would  mean  practically  a  free  gift  of 
more  than  the  crop  itself  is  worth.  He  thinks  that 
American  growers  are  quite  justified  in  opposing  such 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  concession  as  is  al- 
lowed the  British  West  Indies  by  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed reciprocity  treaties — 12^  per  cent. — would  be  a 
matter  of  the  plainest  equity,  and  the  very  least  that 
should  be  considered  by  the  friends  of  Cuba.  A  differ- 
ential of  25  per  cent.,  involvings  reduction  of  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  upon  sugar  of  average  po- 
larization, could  not  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than 
a  very  modest  demand  ;  while  a  reduction  of  33X  per 
cent.,  or  a  half-cent  per  pound,  would  allow  Cuba  but 
one-third  of  the  advantage  granted  to  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  would  costless  than  $1,000,000  in  duties. 

ETHICS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ATHLETICS. 

Mr.  Price  Collier  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
codes  of  honor  in  ancient  and  modern  athletics,  taking 
as  a  basis  Yirgil's  famous  account  of  the  games  in  the 
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fifth  book  of  the  ^neid.  Mr.  Collier  concludes  that 
the  standards  of  to-day  are  far  higher  than  those  of 
ancient  times.  Sport  now  ministers  to  the  moral  and 
mental,  as  well  as  physical,  development  of  our  young 
men.  Mr.  Collier  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
ancient  Grecian  athlete  has  been  overlauded. 

THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  AND  THE  LARGE. 

Readers  of  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Pearsons,  "  the  friend  of 
the  American  small  college,"  in  the  November  number 
of  this  Review,  will  be  interested  in  President  C.  F. 
Thwing's  discussion  of  the  comparative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  small  and  large  collegen  in  the 
JTovember  Forum.  President  Thwing  thinks  that  no 
positive  affirmation  of  the  superiority  of  either  the 
large  or  the  small  college  can  be  safely  made.  '*  To 
ask  which  is  superior  is  like  asking  whether  one  prefers 
purple  or  golden  sunsets.  The  answer  arises  from  the 
personal  equation."  President  Thwing,  however,  is 
not  blind  to  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  while  he 
he.sitates  to  make  an  affirmation  on  the  subject,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  ask  *' w^hether  the  small  college  is  not 
better  fitted  to  make  thinkers,  and  the  large  to  make 
scholars  ;  the  small  better  fitted  to  teach  men,  and  the 
large  better  fitted  to  teach  subjects  ;  the  small  better 
fitted  to  train  the  individual,  and  the  large  better  fitted 
to  discipline  the  democracy  ;  and  the  small  better  fitted 
to  improve  and  enrich  personal  character,  and  the  large 
to  disseminate  truth." 

TAXES  ON  STHEET-BAILWAY  FRANCHISES. 

Recent  utterances  of  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  granting  of  franchises  to  street-railway 
companies,  have  called  att.ention  to  the  benefits  to  the 
community  derived  from  the  spread  of  improved  trans- 
portiition  facilities.  The  argument  against  taxation  of 
street-railway  franchises  is  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Allen  in  this  number  of  the  Forum.  Mr.  Allen  shows 
that  in  return  for  the  right  to  occupy  the  streets  the 
railway  gives  compensation  in  the  form  of  increased 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  man  and  the  relief  of  congested  popula- 
tions in  our  urban  centers. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Dodge  writes  on  "The  Government 
and  Good  Roads;"  Mr.  Karl  Blind  on  "Crispi  and 
Italian  Unity  ;"  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby  on  "Agricul- 
ture in  China  ;"  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Jameson  Reid  on  "The 
Political  and  Commercial  Future  of  Asia." 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  November  Arena  is  especially  strong  in  polit- 
ical and  social  philosophy.  The  number  opens 
with  a  discussion  of^narchy — "the  gospel  of  destruc- 
tion." Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  treats  the  subject  in  its 
evolutionary  aspects,  and  hints  at  a  moderate  course  in 
dealing  with  the  disease.  He  thinks  that  the  sincerity 
of  the  exponents  of  anarchism  should  be  recognized, 
and  that  they  should  be  reasoned  with  and  made  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways.  The  chief  fallacy  of  anarchism, 
in  his  view,  is  contained  in  the  idea  that  "the  privi- 
leges of  primitive  barbarism"  can  ever  be  transferred  to 
so  complex  a  social  state  as  that  in  which  we  now  live. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Harvey  Roberts,  in  prescribing  a  cure 
for  anarchy,  attacks  the  *' whole  system  of  individual- 


ism, based,  as  it  is,  on  private  property  and  supported 
by  class  or  private  law,"  as  in  itself  anarchy  pure  and 
simple.  The  root  of  the  whole  trouble  is  in  material- 
istic conceptions  of  self-interest,  fostered  by  false  eco- 
nomic teachings.  The  antidote  is  to  be  found  in  "self- 
government,  self-knowledge,  and  self-expression." 

The  Rev.  James  Hoffman  Batten  contributes  an  es- 
say on  "  The  J'ailure  of  Freedom  "  in  which  he  draws  a 
pessimistic  picture  of  our  modern  political  life,  domi- 
nated by  corporate  interests.  A  much  more  hopeful 
view  is  taken  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons  in  his  article  on 
"  Causes  of  the  Political  Movement  of  Our  Time."  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  believes  that  the  movement  toward  "de- 
mocracy, union,  and  civilization  "  will  continue  because 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  movement — "  commerce, 
invention,  thought  development  and  diffusion,  love  of 
liberty  and  justice,  sympathy,  and  sense  of  right" — are 
more  potent  to-day  than  ever  before. 

"The  Futilities  of  Reformers"  is  the  subject  of  a 
suggestive  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller.  He 
closes  with  this  reflection  : 

"  We  will  have  corrupt  government  as  long  as  people 
do  not  understand  that  the  true  function  of  government 
is  not  the  reformation  of  the  individual,  but  the  protec- 
tion of  rights.  Every  man  feels  instinctively  that  he 
has  a  right  to  drink  as  he  likes,  to  spend  his  money  as 
he  likes;  he  resents  the  impertinence  of  government 
interference — and  in  the  main  he  is  right.  Grown  men 
will  be  not  better  men,  but  worse,  and  public  admin- 
istration more  corrupt,  by  every  renewed  attempt  to 
suppress  or  regulate  the  inevitable  vices  and  follies  of 
men,  nearly  all  of  which  spring  from  misgovemment 
and  the  denial  of  man's  inalienable  rights." 

THE  CRIMINAL  NEGRO. 

In  this  number.  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor  concludes 
her  series  of  articles  on  "The  Criminal  Negro."  Her 
investigation  shows  that,  with  reference  to  climate, 
soil,  food,  and  economic  and  social  conditions  in  gen- 
eral, the  negro  is  more  disadvantageously  placed  than 
any  other  class  in  America  ;  that  Southern  penal  insti- 
tutions are  conducted  with  a  view  to  revenue  rather 
than  to  lessening  crime  ;  that  the  physical  and  mental 
conditions  of  the  race  should  not  discourage  educar 
tional  effort,  and  that  the  environment  in  the  South  is 
favorable  to  the  commission  of  crime  by  negroes. 

DEATHS  IN  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 

The  editors  comment  on  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
garding the  waste  of  human  life  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report. 
They  say  : 

"  The  fact  that  7,865  persons  were  killed  in  a  year  and 
over  50,000  were  injured  by  the  railways  of  this  country 
ought  to  call  forth  an  indignant  and  persistent  protest 
from  millions  of  Americans — a  protest  so  determined 
and  pronounced  that  the  Government  would  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  employees 
on  the  railroads,  and  compel  the  management  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  for  the  material  diminution  of 
this  frightful  slaughter." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  Buckley  Bartlett  writes  on  "Ethics  of  the 
Land  Question,"  Mr.  Stanton  K.  Davis  on  "  The  OflSce 
of  the  Preacher,"  and  Ella  Seass  Stewart  on  "Some 
Ancient  New  Women." 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IElVED. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

PERHAPS  the  most  timely  article  in  the  Intema- 
tional  Monthly  for  November  is  a  discussion  of 
"  Strikes  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Strikers,"  by  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Foster.  This  writer's  sympathies  seem  to  be 
quite  decidedly  with  the  labor  unions.  At  any  rate, 
his  observations  have  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  tend- 
ency of  labor  unions  is  to  diminish  rather  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  strikes.  He  says  :  *'  Paradox- 
ical as  it  may  seem,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
trade-unionism  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
possession  of  a  large  strike  fund  promotes  a  disposition 
to  enter  upon  strikes.  Responsibility  breeds  conserva- 
tism, and  it  is  notable  that  the  financially  strong  unions 
are  the  most  cautious  about  appealing  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  industrial  battlefield,  while  the  morenewly 
organized  and  less  stable  unions  are  apt  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  confiicts  for  which  they  are  compara- 
tively unprepared." 

EUROPEAN   "TRUSTS." 

In  this  numljer,  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, presents  some  material  gathered  by  him  in 
Europe  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  industrial  combinations. 
Professor  Jenks  has  found  that  in  Germany,  England, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  France,  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  tendency  toward  combination  is  exceedingly  strong  ; 
that  the  movement  has  advanced  much  further  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Austria  than  in  France  ;  and  that 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Balkan  states  only  the  begin- 
nings of  such  a  movement  seem  to  have  been  made. 
These  facts  seem  to  confirm  the  general  impression  that 
the  principle  of  industrial  combination  exists  in  all 
countries  in  which  industry  has  passed  beyond  the 
primitive  stages.  Profes.sor  Jenks  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  up  to  a  certain  point  one  can  almost  measure 
the  degree  of  industrial  progress  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  different  industries  have  become  organized  into 
Industrial  combinations  of  some  form  or  other. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GOLD  SUPPLY. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  contributes  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  "The  Future  of  the  Gold  Supply." 
Taking  into  account  the  rapid  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  vein  mining,  especially  through  the  inter- 
vention of  power  drills,  more  effective  explosives,  better 
hoisting  systems,  and  more  efficient  methods  of  treating 
the  ores,  Professor  Shaler  estimates  that  on  the  average, 
in  terms  of  labor,  it  probably  does  not  at  present  cost 
one-third  as  much  to  win  and  treat  a  given  amount  of 
metal  from  underground  mines  as  it  did  in  1850.  Still 
further  cheapening  may  be  looked  for  by  the  application 
of  electricity  produced  by  water  powers.  Then,  too.  the 
chemical  improvements,  particularly  the  cyanide  pro- 
cess, have  operated  to  increase  greatly  the  field  that  can 
be  profitably  exploited.  Professor  Shaler  ventures  the 
assertion  that  at  anything  like  the  present  prices  of 
labor  the  yield  from  the  underground  mines  is  likely 
within  twenty  years  to  exceed  five  hundred  millions  per 
annum,  and  to  be  maintained  at  this,  or  an  even  greater 
rate,  for  many  decades.  A  far  greater  increase  in  the 
gold  supply  is  to  be  looked  for,  however,  from  the  al- 
luvial deposit-s.  The  effect  of  the  augmentation  in  the 
production  of  gold,  such  as  there  seems  good  reason  to 
anticipate,  will  undoubtedly  be  an  increase  in  prices. 
The  resulting  increase  in  the  cost  of  mining  gold  would. 


of  course,  tend  to  lessen  the  profits  of  such  operations ; 
and,  at  some  point  in  the  movement,  a  balance 
would  be  obtained  which  would  check  a  further  incre- 
ment in  the  supply.  Professor  Shaler  thinks,  however, 
that  much  disturbance  of  values  would  be  brought  about 
before  this  automatic  brake  would  operate.  "All  debts, 
though  their  face  value  would  be  unchanged,  would  be 
as  effectively  scaled  down  as  though  a  despot  had  for 
his  profit  debased  the  coinage  of  the  civilized  world." 
Thus,  the  very  results  which  were  predicted  by  the 
gold-standard  men  in  1896  as  sure  to  follow  the  adoption 
of  free  silver  may  for  similar  reasons  be  expected  to 
follow  a  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  world's  gold 
currency. 

M.  Marillier  writes  on  "  Ernest  Renan  and  the  Soul 
of  the  Celt,"  Prof.  Hugo  Miiusterberg  concludes  his 
survey  of  American  democracy,  Signor  Cortesi  contrib- 
utes "A  Political  Survey  of  Francesco  Crispi,"  and 
Prof.  Dana  Carleton  Munro  begins  a  series  of  articles  on 
"  Christian  and  Infidel  in  the  Holy  Land." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  November  contains 
two  articles  upon  the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
one  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  the  other  by  Colonel  Hanna, 
which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

MILITARY  CRIME. 

Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths  writes  on  "  Military  Crime 
and  Its  Treatment."  He  mentions  that  such  crime  was 
most  prevalent  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Boer  war, 
and  that  that  was  owing  to  the  lenient  way  in  which 
it  was  treated.  This  lenient  punishment  was  soon 
changed,  and  after  a  time  offenders  were  sent  home  to 
convict  and  other  prisons.  The  percentage  of  court- 
martial  sentences  for  serious  crimes  diminishes  steadily 
every  year. 

SHOOTING. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.  P.,  writes  on  shooting,  deal- 
ing with  many  sides  of  the  sport.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  better  the  shot,  the 
less  the  cruelty ;  the  worse  the  shot,  the  greater  the 
cruelty  ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  no  one  ought  to  shoot 
until  he  can  shoot  well.  The  good  shot — unless  wick- 
edly tempted  by  his  proficiency  to  fire  very  long  shots 
— kills  far  more  often  than  he  wounds  ;  the  bird  fiies 
into  the  center  of  the  charge.  The  bad  shot,  on  the 
other  hand,  wounds  as  often  as,  perhaps  more  often 
than,  he  kills,  for  he  catches  the  bird  with  the  outside 
pellets,  he  hits  it  behind  and  below,  and  not  in  a  vital 
spot.  Moreover,  he  is  more  likely  to  misjudge  dis- 
tiinces ;  or,  on  the  off-chance  of  killing,  to  indulge  in 
that  gratuitous  form  of  cruelty — the  long  shot.  This 
comparison  holds  true,  I  verily  believe,  except  when 
birds  are  coming  at  a  terrific  rate  down  wind ;  then, 
while  the  bad  shot  does  not  touch  a  feather,  the  good 
shot  wounds  a  larger  proportion  than  usual." 

MAETERLINCK  AND  JUSTICE. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Flemish  mystic,  writes  an 
article  of  a  dozen  pages  upon  what  he  calls  "The  Mys- 
tery of  Justice,"  the  essence  of  which  is  that  there  is  no 
providence,  that  there  is  no  justice  in  the  universe  out- 
side ourselves.  It  is  not  in  things,  but  in  us,  that  the 
justice  of  things  resides.    We  ascribe  to  the  universe, 
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to  an  nnintelliglble  eternal  principle,  a  part  that  we 
play  ourselves.  When  we  say  that  justice,  Heaven, 
nature,  or  events  are  rising  in  revolt  against  us  to 
punish  or  to  avenge,  it  is  in  reality  man  who  is  using 
events  to  punish  man.  It  is  human  nature  that  rises 
in  revolt  and  human  justice  that  avenges. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman  writes  on  Madame  de  Se- 
vign6.  The  editor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  examines  Mr. 
Pinero's  "  Iris.''  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  reviews  "  Sir  Richard 
Calmady"  very  eulogistically. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  publishes  the  second  installment 
of  his  "  Religion  and  Science  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century."  This  month  he  deals  with  Father 
Maher's  '*  Psychology,"  but  his  treatment,  though  very 
interesting,  is  not  suitable  for  quotation. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

MR.  ERNEST  NEWMAN  writes,  in  the  November 
Contemporary,  on  "  English  Music  and  Musical 
Criticism."  He  thinks  that  English  music-hall  critics 
are  a  very  poor  lot,  and  he  concludes  his  paper  with  a 
reflection  that  in  the  next  ten  y^ears  there  may  be  a  vig- 
orous contemporary  school  of  English  music,  hampered 
and  impeded  by  a  music-hall  criticism  fifty  or  sixty 
years  behind  the  times. 

There  is  a  long  article  by  Richard  Heath  on  "Protes- 
tantism in  France."  Mr.  Heath  says  that  the  broad 
fact  is  that  the  Protestant  spirit  has  the  confidence  of 
the  French  people,  while  they  are  indifferent  to  Prot- 
estantism as  an  organized  religion. 

Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane  protests  against  the  prevalent  sen- 
timent that  torpedo-boat  destroyers  must  be  made  per- 
fectly safe.  He  asserts  that  the  danger  has  been  exag- 
gerated, and  that  "damn  danger"  is  the  right  motto 
for  a  destroyer  flotilla. 

Mr.  Patrick  Greddes,  in  his  bright  and  suggestive  dis- 
sertation upon  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  notes  as  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  France  and  Russia  were  the  powers 
which  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, while  Germany  and  the  United  States  did  nothing 
at  all.  Mr.  Geddes  discourses  more  suo  upon  the  po- 
litical and  social  lessons  which  the  exhibition  is  calcu- 
lated to  teach. 

Capt.  Elliott  Caimes  writes  on  "The  Future  of 
Drill,"  "A  Russian  Publicist"  on  "The  Austro-Rus- 
sian  Agreement,"  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Harley  on  "The  New 
Social  Democracy." 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  contributes  an  article  on  President 
Roosevelt,  dwelling  especially  on  the  new  President's 
former  public  services  and  his  attitude  in  relation  to 
various  problems  in  national  politics. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  November  is  a  capi- 
tal number,  with  hardly  a  dull  article  in  it, 
and  with  so  many  good  ones  that  it  is  impossible  to  no- 
tice them  as  they  deserve. 

THE  NEW  HARBOR  WORKS  AT  DOVER. 

The  deputy  chairman  of  the  Dover  Harbor  Board 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  new  harbor 
works,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  make  Dover  the  great 
port  of  call  for  all  the  German  and  American  liners,  as 
well  as  many  British  lines.    When  the  new  works  are 


completed,  the  sea  passage  across  the  Channel  will  be 
reduced  to  less  than  an  hour,  so  that  only  five  and  a  half 
hours  will  separate  the  capitals  of  England  and 
France.  The  Channel  steamers  will  ere  long  be  able 
to  come  up  close  to  the  railway  platform,  so  that  the 
];)assengers  can  pass  from  pier  to  steamer  as  easily  as 
they  do  at  Calais.  A  first-class  buffet  for  luncheons 
and  dinners  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every  boat 
will  be  provided.  The  harbor,  when  complete,  will  cost 
three  and  a  half  millions  sterling  ($17,500,000),  and  the 
works  are  to  be  finished  within  six  years. 

CAN  THE  SEA  BE  FISHED  OUTf 

Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  answers  this  question  in  the  neg- 
ative. Every  second  in  every  month,  in  every  day  of 
the  year,  more  fish  are  produced  in  the  sea  than  all 
humanity  combined  could  devour  in  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Hjort  has  proved  that  there  are  great  quantities  of 
edible  fish  in  the  ocean  depths  where  it  was  believed 
that  no  fish  could  live.  A  year  ago  it  was  thought  im- 
possible that  the  young  of  cod,  haddock,  coal-fish,  and 
whiting  could  live  out  in  the  open  sea,  but  Dr.  Hjort 
has  demolished  this  theory  and  proved  that  there  are 
many  million  times  more  young  fish  in  the  sea  than  we 
had  any  idea  of.  In  his  article  he  mentions  two  curi- 
ous facts — one,  that  within  the  last  year  or  two  a 
countless  army  of  octopuses  has  advanced  along  the 
northern  coast  of  France,  and  has  absolutely  destroyed 
—for  a  time,  at  least— the  crab  and  lobster  fisheries. 
The  other  fact  he  mentions  is  that  the  annual  harvest 
of  the  North  Sea  in  fish  is  estimated  at  eight  millions 
sterling  ($40,000,000),  of  which  more  than  one-half  is 
reaped  by  Englishmen. 

THE  FRENCH  A8SOCIATION8  LAW. 

Mr.  Wilfranc  Hubbard  describes  the  law  w  hich  has 
brought  about  the  great  exodus  of  religious  orders  of 
France  from  the  anti-clerical  point  of  view.  He  regards 
the  majority  of  the  religious  orders  as  sworn  enemies  of 
the  state,  whose  one  idea  was  to  destroy  the  republic 
He  regards  the  action  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  as  a 
justifiable  measure  of  self-defense.  He  thinks  that  the 
Jesuits  practically  admit  in  their  parting  manifested 
that  they  are  flying,  not  so  much  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  government  as  from  future  subordination  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  fact  that  so  many 
religious  orders  have  applied  for  authorization  and  re- 
main in  France  proves  that  it  would  not  have  been  im- 
possible for  many  of  those  which  are  now  scattered  over 
Europe  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  having  publicly  announced 
that  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  representation 
of  Ireland  is  te  be  adjourned  until  the  session  before  the 
next  general  election,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice 
the  article  which  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey  contributes  to  the 
National  Review  for  November  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Due  Representation  of  England."  He  suggests  that  in- 
stead of  giving  England  the  85  members  to  which  she  is 
entitled  in  a  directly  proportional  system  of  representa- 
tion, the  English  members  should  be  left  unchanged, 
and  those  of  Ireland  reduced  from  103  to  68 ;  of  Scotland, 
from  72  to  68 ;  and  of  Wales,  from  dO  to  28.  This  would 
reduce  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  40. 
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FURTHER  LESSONS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  continnes  his  essay  under  this 
title.  He  declares  that  the  army  is  shackled  with  red 
tape,  and  that  the  present  system,  by  which  no  responsi- 
bility is  fixed  beforehand,  and  the  treasury  is  allowed 
to  refuse  the  money  demanded  by  the  war  office,  makes 
for  failure,  defeat,  and.  disaster.  He  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  use  of  artillery  fire  in  modern  war  and  the 
question  of  frontal  attacks,  gives  a  plan  of  Spion  Kop, 
and  discusses  the  lessons  of  that  fatal  fight,  ending  up 
by  declaring  that  Lord  Wolseley's  dictum  in  the  "  Sol- 
dier's Pocket-Book  " — that  an  officer  in  command  who 
abandons  his  post  as  long  as  one-third  of  his  garrison 
remains  effective  should  be  shot--should  be  g^ven  out 
as  an  order. 

A  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  AND  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

SCHEME. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Haig  suggests  that  instead  of  the  state  un- 
dertaking to  provide  old-age  pensions  for  everybody, 
endeavors  should  be  made  to  induce  everybody  to  pay 
Is.  6d.  (37X  cents)  a  week  from  the  time  that  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  return  for  which  they  could 
secure  a  life  insurance  policy  of  £120  (1600),  payable  at 
death,  or  £280  (11,400)  at  the  age  of  fifty-one;  or,  if  they 
wished  to  take  it  in  cash,  an  old-age  pension  of  6s. 
($1.50)  a  week  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  If  the  insurer 
began  at  thirty,  he  would  pay  Is.  7d.  (89  cents)  a  week 
and  draw  his  pension  at  the  age  of  sixty;  or,  if  he  paid 
Is.  83^d.  (42  cents)  a  week  when  he  was  forty,  he  would 
draw  a  pension  of  7s.  9d.  ($1.98)  a  week  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  a  brief,  amusing  article 
entitled  "Did  Shake^are  Write  Bacon?"  Mr.  A. 
Maurice  Low  descants  upon  the  virtues  of  President 
Roosevelt.  The  author  of  "  An  Absent-minded  War  " 
sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the  canteen  and  mess  socie- 
ty, by  which  a  canteen  would  always  be  run  on  co- 
operative principles.  Mr.  G.  C.  S.  Street  solemnly 
admonishes  those  recreant  Jews  who  wish  to  pass  them- 
selves off  as  Gentiles ;  and  Mr.  Cripps  explains  how  he 
would  reform  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  November  opens  with  a 
translation  of  a  little  book  by  the  late  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  on  Jehad,  which  is  followed  by  a  very 
good  article  by  Mr.  Haldane  on  '^Education  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany."  These  papers  are  noticed  else- 
where. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

An  anonymous  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Stat  Nom- 
inis  Umbra"  passes  in  review  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
present  British  Government,  and  condemns  it  almost 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  The  writer  declares  in  sub- 
stance that  the  government  has  aggravated  all  the  evils 
which  it  ought  to  have  removed,  and  he  is  almost  as 
dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  government  in  rela- 
tion to  university  education  and  local  government. 
His  net  conclusion  is  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  in 
some  respects  worse  than  it  was  even  in  the  time  of 
Parnell,  and  distinctly  worse  than  it  was  in  1895.  The 
mainstays  of  England's  authority  have  been  probably 
fatally  weakened,  and  all  that  is  best  in  Irish  opinion 
has  fallen  away  from  the  government. 


THE  GOOD  SIDE  OF  TAMMANY  HALL. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  in  a  review  of  Gustavus  Myers* 
history  of  Tammany  Hall,  explains  how  it  is  that  Tam- 
many Hall  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own  in  New  York. 
He  says  that  the  secret  of  its  internal  efiiciency  is  to  be 
found  in  discipline  and  in  its  individual  accountability. 
But  its  outside  popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
club,  a  church,  a  center  of  charity  and  beneficence. 
Tammany  is  good  to  the  poor.  It  takes  hold  of  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant,  watches  over  him,  some- 
times pays  his  rent  or  his  doctor's  bills,  gives  him  a 
start  in  trade,  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  a  chance 
in  life.  If  he  is*' hard  up,"  Tammany  will  advance 
him  money.  If  he  is  in  difficulties  with  the  police, 
Tammany  will  pull  him  through.  If  he  is  out  of  work, 
Tammany  will  find  a  job  for  him.  Small  wonder  that 
to  thousands  and  thousands  Tammany  is  a  sort  of  in- 
finitely multiplied  Santa  Glaus. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  ITALY. 

Signor  L.  Villari  has  a  long  but  not  very  luminous 
paper  upon  "Wealth,  Poverty,  and  Socialism  in  Italy." 
He  admits  that  the  Socialists  have  a  very  good  primd 
facie  case  to  show  that  there  is  urgent  n^d  for  reform 
in  the  general  corruption  and  illicit  government  pres- 
sure which  finds  favor  with  the  governing  party.  But 
he  doubts  whether  the  peasants  really  understand 
Socialistic  theories,  or  sympathize  with  them,  excepting 
so  far  as  they  use  them  against  the  landlords.  The 
Socialists  have  made  great  progress  in  tl^  large  towns, 
but  he  thinks  that  they  stray  from  the  right  path  in 
demanding  greater  powers  from  the  government  and  in 
the  development  of  class  hatred.  The  Socialist  party 
in  Italy  is  become  a  purely  parliamentary  and  political 
faction.  It  is  being  ran  by  opportunism  and  demoral- 
ized more  or  less  by  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  Cleri- 
cals. Socialism,  in  spite  of  its  great  numerical  increase, 
is  already  showing  signs  of  weakness. 

THE  MODERN  THOROUGHBRED. 

There  is  a  long  and  copiously  illustrated  article  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Cook  on  "  The  Past  and  Future  of  the  Mod- 
ern Thoroughbred."  The  pictures  are  interesting,  es- 
pecially the  last  two,  which  bring  into  sharp  relief  the 
contrast  between  the  way  in  which  a  race  is  painted  by 
painters  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  photographed  by  an 
instantaneous  camera.  Among  the  many  photographs 
with  which  the  article  is  illustrated  are  those  of  Per- 
simmon, Ladas,  Bend  Or,  and  Lord  Roberts'  famous 
white  Arab.  Mr.  Cook  is  rather  despondent  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  thoroughbred  stock, 
which  he  attributes,  apparently,  to  the  extent  to  which 
betting  has  spoiled  the  turf,  and  partly  to  the  need  for 
recruiting  the  exhausted  stock  by  thoroughbreds 
reared  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  As  the  result 
of  the  present  system,  or  no  system,  Mr.  Cook  thinks 
that  while  England  may  have  the  best  racers  in  the 
world,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  has  still  the  best 
hacks,  the  best  cavalry  horses,  the  best  coach  horses, 
and  the  best  hunters. 

WANTED— DEPUTY  MOTHERS. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Cooper,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Nurseries  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  suggests  that 
the  evolution  of  modern  society  renders  it  necessary  to 
create  another  provision— that  of  the  deputy  mother, 
the  guardian  with  plenary  powers,  the  mother's  help 
enlarged  and  glorified  into  a  lady  with  authority  over 
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goverD esses,  nurses,  and  dressmakers,  with  power  to 
refuse  the  requests  of.  aunts  and  to  send  the  princess' 
carriage  empty  away.  This  proposal  applies  only  to 
the  cases  of  intellectually  or  socially  busy  women  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  salary  required  by  a  refined  lady, 
with  experience,  resolute  will,  patience,  and  tact. 

MAXIME  GORKI. 

Mr.  R.  Xisbet  Bain  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Russian  author  who  chose  the  name  of  Maxime 
Gorki,  which  is  the  Russian  for  Maximus  Bitter.  It  is 
only  eight  years  ago  since  Gorki  offered  his  first  story, 
'^Makar  Chudra,**  to  a  newspaper  in  Tiflis,  but  in  tlie 
eight  years  that  have  since  elapsed  he  has  made  his 
name  a  household  word  in  Russia,  and  more  criticisms 
have  been  devoted  to  him  than  to  any  other  Russian 
writer,  except  Tolstoy.  He  is  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  was  born  in  Nishui  Novgorod,  lost  his  father 
and  mother  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  set  out 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  at  a  very  early  age.  He 
wandered  all  over  Russia,  undergoing  such  privations 
and  sufferings  that  on  one  occasion  he  tried  to  commit 
suicide.  At  last,  after  herding  with  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds and  tramps  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  he  dis- 
covered his  vocation,  and  gained  recognition  through- 
out Russia  as  a  short-story  writer,  who  is  the  prose-poet 
of  the  pariah  and  the  vagabond.  He  is  a  kind  of  Rus- 
sian Rudyard  Kipling  of  the  outcast.  Mr.  Bain  at- 
tributes the  bitter  note  and  Neitzscheianism  of  his 
writings  to  his  dire  experiences  in  his  early  youth.  He 
says  :  "  MaxiiSe  Grorki  emerged  from  ten  years  of  hor- 
rible misery  with  the  irritation  of  rage  and  resentment 
biting  deeply  into  his  soul,  and  the  conviction  that  in 
this  world,  at  any  rate,  might  is  always  right  and  weak- 
ness always  contemptible."  Mr.  Bain  follows  up  his 
article  with  a  translation  of  Grorki's  first  story. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

AVERY  instructive  discussion  of  past  and  possible 
exploration  of  the  South  Pole  is  started  in  the 
Quarterly  for  October.  The  contrast  between  the  North 
and  South  poles  is  thus  concisely  stated  : 

"At  the  South  Pole,  then,  there  is  a  continent  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  more  northerly  land  masses  by 
an  ocean  in  which  the  soundings  indicate  that  the  shal- 
lowest water  exceeds  two  geographical  miles  in  depth. 
At  the  North  Pole  there  is  a  deep  sea  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  th5  great  oceans  by  a  ring  of  continental 
land,  the  Arctic  Sea  being  separated  from  the  Pacific 
by  a  submarine  barrier  on  which  the  depths  are  less 
than  100  fathoms,  and  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  similar 
submarine  barrier  on  which  the  depths  are  less  than 
400  fathoms." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  article,  the  Russian  admiral 
Makaroff  is  cited  as  saying  that  both  expeditions-  are 
half  a  century  behind  the  times,  and  as  urging  the  use 
of  great  ice-breakers  like  the  Ermack  in  polar  research. 
The  reviewer  suggests  that  the  Czar  might  send  the 
Ermack  to  the  Antarctic  seas  next  season. 

WILL  NOVELS  LAST  ? 

A  paper  on  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge  touching  on  her 
prospects  of  literary  immortality  asks  "whether  the 
novel  is  destined  to  be  a  permanent  form  of  literature." 

"As  we  know  it,  it  has  hardly  been  in  existence  long 
enough  for  us  to  say  how  this  will  be.  At  present,  the 
indications  are  rather  unfavorable.  The  novelists  of  the 


eighteenth  century  are,  we  suspect,  a  good  deal  more 
talked  about  than  read.  Scott  still  holds  his  own  with 
young  people  of  the  educated  classes,  and  publishers 
seem  to  find  it  worth  while  to  bring  out  new  editions 
of  him  ;  yet  somehow,  if  one  finds  any  one  reading  one 
of  the  Waverley  novels,  it  is  usually  in  one  of  the  older 
editions.  The  romance  may  stay ;  but  the  manners  of 
one  generation  so  soon  become  obsolete  to  its  saccessora 
that  the  novel  of  manners  quickly  becomes  difficult 
reading.  Those  will  probably  last  longest  which  are 
based  on  the  broadest  and  healthiest  views  of  human 
nature,  rather  than  on  studies  of  its  more  morbid  condi- 
tions or  strained  points  of  casuistry." 

THE  GREATEST  OF  WELSH  POETS. 

"  A  Welsh  poet  of  "  Chaucer's  day "  is  Dafydd  ap 
Gwilym,  whom  George  Borrow  pronounced  to  be  "one 
of  the  some  half-dozen  really  great  poets,"  and  whom 
the  reviewer  describes  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Welsh  bards  of  the  Renaissance.  With  all  his  amorous 
verse,  says  the  writer,  "  Nature,  after  all,  was  his  real 
mistress.  It  was  her  moods  and  caprices  that  above  all 
things  he  loved  to  study,  and  her  voice  it  was  that  ever 
held  him  in  instant  and  inevitable  spell.  Herein,  indeed, 
lies  Dafydd's  distinction,  standing  as  he  does  well-nigh 
without  kiusman  among  all  the  poets  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  freshness,  the  freedom,  the  wild  and  frolic- 
some delight  of  his  intercourse  with  nature." 

IS  SCOTLAND  DOOMED? 

An  article  on  the  origin  of  modem  Scotland  ends 
with  this  blending  of  fact  and  forecast : 

"  In  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century  Scot- 
land appears,  from  the  census  returns  and  the  success 
of  an  exhibition  which  has  an  assured  *  surplus '  as 
large  as  her  entire  revenue  at  tlfb  time  of  the  Union, 
more  energetic,  prosperous,  and  hospitable  to  strangers 
within  her  gates  than  ever  before  in  her  history.  But 
the  threatened  exhaustion  of  the  Scottish  coal  fields 
hangs  like  a  dark  shadow  over  the  future;  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  latest  and  most  generous  of  Scot- 
tish millionaires,  has  prophesied  that  the  *old  country' 
is  destined  to  become  the  playground  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race." 

A  BLACK  LOOK-OUT  FOR  HUNGARY. 

The  national  confiict  in  Austria-Hungary  leads  the 
reviewer  to  advise  the  nations  of  Austria,  and  above  all 
the  Germans,  to  remember  that  they  are  Austrians 
first,  and  their  Fatherland  a  living  necessity.  Hungi^ 
rians  are  pictured  as  *'  storming  along"  on  the  road  to 
absolute  independence.  That  is  their  goal ;  but,  says 
the  reviewer,  it  will  lead  to  "  the  utter  annihilation  of 
Hungary." 

"  The  day  of  Hungary's  independence  will  be  the  day 
of  revolution  for  the  nations  subjugated  by  her :  from 
that  day  will  date  the  beginning  of  her  downfall." 

A  most  instructive  map  shows  the  distribution  of 
peoples  and  languages  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

AN  article  in  the  Edinburgh  for  October  on  "  The 
Macedonian  Problem  and  Its  Factors"  deals 
with  the  complex  question  of  the  future  of  that  coun- 
try. The  only  power  that  gains  by  the  internal  dis- 
union of  Macedonia  and  the  jealousy  of  Russia  and 
Austria  is  Turkey.  The  Greek  propaganda  in  Mace- 
donia is  carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  education. 
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Their  schools  fioarish  everywhere.  The  Greeks  have 
therefore  an  intellectual  superiority,  and  they  hold  in 
their  hands  the  g^reater  part  of  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  The  Bulgtu'ian  agitators  prefer 
terrorism  as  an  instrument.  The  rivalry  between 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  is,  however,  only  one  element 
in  Macedonians  disunion. 

**  The  struggle  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  in  the 
middle  zone  of  Macedonia  finds  its  counterpart  in  a 
similar  struggle  between  Bulgarian  and  Servian  in  the 
north,  and  between  Servian  and  Albanian  in  the 
northwest,  while  still  farther  to  the  west  the  latter 
maintains  an  equally  lively  feud  with  the  Montenegrins. 
How  this  war  of  races  will  end  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  prophesy.  They  all  aspire  to  supremacy,  and  they 
all,  each  according  to  their  means  and  lights,  work 
keenly  for  the  acquisition  of  proselytes." 

CONSUMPTION  AND  ITS  CURE. 

"The  Fight  Against  Consumption"  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  dirt,  bad  air, 
and  insanitary  buildings  are  the  chief  cause  of  con- 
sumption, which  is  therefore  easily  preventable.  We 
quote  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Much  of  the  prevailing  ill-health  of  towns  depends 


on  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  particles  of 
dust,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  in  the  air  breathed. 
At  Montsouris  Observatory  the  number  of  microbes  in 
a  cubic  meter  was  found  to  be  75 ;  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
750  ;  in  rooms,  about  eight  times,  and  in  hospitals, 
twelve  times,  as  many  as  in  the  open  air.  The  curves  of 
mortality  in  different  places  correspond  to  a  great  extent 
with  those  for  the  number  of  Microbes.  One  gram  of 
dust  from  rooms  contained  2,100,000  germs.  Experi- 
ments in  London  showed  very  large  increases  whenever 
the  dust  of  a  room  or  hospital  was  stirred,  and  the 
number  falling  on  one  square  foot  per  minute  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  wjis  raised  on  Whitmonday 
from  196  to  1,662.  In  a  railway  carriage  containing  four 
persons,  with  a  window  partly  open,  there  fell  the  enor- 
mous number  of  3,120  per  minute.  In  a  full  third-class 
carriage,  with  windows  closed,  as  they  generally  are  in 
winter,  this  figure  would  be  greatly  exceeded." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Professor  Courthope's  "Life  in  Poetry  and  Law  in 
Taste  "  is  the  subject  of  another  article.  There  is  an 
article  upon  " Russian  Music,"  one  on  "The  Scandina- 
vian Novel,"  and  another  on  "The  Glasgow  School  of 
Painting." 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

IN  the  first  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  October,  M.  de  Noyer  passes  in  review  the 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  con- 
trasts the  rapidity  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  to  the  Presidential 
chair  with  the  long  delays  of  the  Presidential  election 
in  ordinary  conditions. 

M.  de  Noyer  goes  on  to  describe  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  White  House  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, and  he  brings  out  some  interesting  differences 
from  the  ordinary  procedure  in  France.  The  most 
striking  difference  is  that  there  is  no  prime  minister  in 
the  United  States,  that  office  being  pr^tically  dis- 
charged by  the  President  of  the  republic. 

M.  de  Noyer  notes  that  as  a  rule  those  Presidents  who 
have  obtained  a  second  term  of  office  have  l)een  those 
of  the  strongest  personality,  who  used  their  powers 
most  energetically,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  American  people,  fascinated  though  they  may  be 
with  their  liberty,  nevertheless  love  to  feel  the  hand 
which  governs  them. 

THE  COLONISTS  OF  ALGERIA, 

M.  Rouire,  after  a  description  of  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  great  mistakes  of  French  official  colonization  in 
Algeria,  propounds  a  scheme  of  his  own.  France,  he 
says,  must  first  of  all  definitely  abandon  the  official  sys- 
tem. Parliament  has  already  begun  the  work  of  aban- 
donment by  cutting  down  the  grants  from  $4,400,000  in 
1878  to  $1,800,000  in  1897.  M.  Rouire  would  boldly  sup- 
press this  budget  altogether,  and  he  advises  a  system 
of  sales  of  land  which  brings  colonists  who  stay  in  pref- 
erence to  the  type  of  concession  .which  brings  colonists 
who  only  come  to  buy  and  then  go  home  to  France  se- 
cure of  having  made  a  good  investment.  The  system 
was  actually  enforced  from  1860  to  1871,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  Admiral  de  Gueydon,  who  wished  to  plant 


colonists  in  a  hurry  on  the  territories  which  had  just 
been  seized  from  the  natives.  Subsequent  attempts  to 
reintroduce  the  system  of  government  sales  have  met 
with  much  opposition. 

ENGLISH  CARICATURISTS. 

M.  Filon's  interesting  article  on  English  caricaturists 
is  continued  with  a  paper  on  the  political  caricatures 
dealing  with  the  French  Revolution,  Napoleon,  George 
III.,  Fox,  and  Pitt.  M.  Filon  evidently  prefers  the 
broad  pencils  of  Sayers,  Rowlandson,  and  Gilray  to  'the 
cartoons  of  "Ape"  in  Vanity  Fair  some  eighty  years 
later.  "  Ape,"  he  complains,  makes  Disraeli  look  like  a 
provincial  street  hawker,  and  his  John  Bright  is  a  York- 
shire farmer ;  but  Sayers  and  his  contemporary  cari- 
caturists put  the.whole  character  of  the  man  in  every 
design. 

In  the  second  October  number  there  is  an  appreciative 
review  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  autobiography 
from  the  pen  of  Th.  Bentzon  (Madame  Blanc). 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  there  is  an  article  dealing 
with  the  curious  and  complex  personality  of  the 
late  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans,  who,  though  one  of  Eng- 
land's bitterest  enemies,  was  born,  and  in  a  great 
measure  brought  up,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  prince's  premature  death  has  certainly  deprived 
France  of  a  man  who  might  have  become,  much  as  did 
his  great-grandfather,  Louis  Philippe,  in  due  course 
King  of  the  French.  He  was  brilliant,  brave,  and  un- 
scrupulous, popular  with  the  Republicans  as  well  as 
with  his  cousin's  party,  and  connected  by  blood  with 
many  reigning  royal  families,  including  those  of  Eng- 
land, of  Denmark,  of  Portugal,  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain. 
Prince  Henri,  who  was  a  great  traveler,  died  at  Saigon. 
It  was  his  dream  to  see  France  become  a  really  great 
colonial  nation ;  and  probably  his  intense  dislike  to  the 
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British  empire  and  to  the  British  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  wherever  he  went  he  found  the  English  flag  se- 
curely planted. 

VICTOR  HUGO  ON  TASTE. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  Revue  is  given  td  a  long 
disquisition  on  what  may  be  called  the  art  of  taste, 
written  by  Victor  Hu^o  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  From  a  literary — but  only  from  a  literary — point 
of  view  are  these  pages  interesting.  Hugo  winds  up  a 
curious  essay  with  the  observation,  surely  often  dis- 
proved, that  genius  and  taste  are  closely  allied. 

AN  OLD  RUSSIAN  RELIGION. 

M.  Strannik  contributes  an  account  of  the  historic 
Russian  sect  known  as  the  Doukhobors,  who  flourished 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  held  almost  exactly 
the  same  tenets  as  seem  to  hold  Count  Tolstoy.  Their 
catechism  was  short  and  clear.  "  In  what  cross  do  you 
believe  ?  "  "In  voluntary  poverty."  "  In  what  consists 
your  church?"  *'In  union  in  faith;  in  love  without 
hypocrisy ;  in  the  teaching  of  true  merit ;  and  in  respect 
for  the  holy  mysteries."  "Have  you  any  chapels?" 
"Our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  God;  our  souls  are 
made  in  the  image  of  God."  "Have  you  a  sacrifice?" 
"Our  prayers  are  a  sacrifice  ever  ascending  to  Grod." 
The  Doukhobors  consider  themselves  descended,  appa- 
rently lineally,  from  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  who 
refused  to  recognize  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  first  the  sect 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  flourish  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government ;  in  fact,  in  1818,  Alexander  I. 
paid  a  formal  visit  to  their  little  colony,  which  con- 
sisted of  nine  villages,  and  which  was,  according  to 
contemporary  accounts,  admirably  managed,  the  Douk- 
hobors being  honest,  charitable,  and  of  exceptionally 
good  morality.  Members  of  the  sect,  like  Tolstoy,  had 
a  peculiar  horror  of  war,  and  always  refused  to  fight ; 
accordingly,  in  1829,  Nicholas  I.  made  up  his  mind  to 
put  an  end  to  them,  and  he  exiled  a  great  number, 
while  others  emigrated  to  Turkey.  A  certain  number, 
however,  settled  down  in  the  Caucasus,  where  they 
were  left  in  peace.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  they 
have  again  been  persecuted  and  driven  into  exile,  prin- 
cipally, again,  because  the  men  absolutely  refused  to 
join  the  army.  The  English  and  American  Quakers, 
acting  in  concert  with  Count  Tolstoy,  have  arranged 
with  a  certain  number  of  Doukhobors  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  settle  in  Cyprus.  Others  have  migrated  to 
Canada. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINA. 

Baron  Anthouard,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
French  legation  at  Peking,  has  a  right  to  be  listened  to 
with  respect ;  he  has  lived  three  years  in  China,  and 
believes  that  China,  in  spite  of  her  senility,  is  slowly 
rousing  herself  with  a  great  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
foreigners.  He  says  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  regard 
China  as  a  barbarous  country ;  on  the  contrary,  large 
sections  of  her  population  are  highly  civilized.  He 
would  like  to  see  France  play  a  careful  and  judicious 
rdle,  acting  as  independently  as  possible  from  the  other 
powers. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Nouvelle  Revue  is  gradually  obtaining  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  French  reviews,  owing  to 
its  determination  to  cater  to  the  general  rather  than  to 
the  exclusively  literary  and  political  public. 
Of  almost  painful  interest  to  the  French  public  at 


large,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  to  readers  of  other  na- 
tions, is  Dr.  Tabary's  striking  paper  entitled  "  Tuber- 
culosis :  The  New  Social  Danger."  Consumption, 
formerly  considered  a  peculiarly  British  danger,  now 
carries  off,  among  the  nations,  a  larger  proportion  of 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  the  deaths  due  to  tuber- 
culosis amounting  in,  France,  to  150,000  every  year. 
Whereas  certain  diseases,  notably  the  plague  and 
leprosy,  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  disappeared, 
consumption  is  increasing  rapidly.  A  brief  but  instruc- 
tive account  of  many  so-called  cures  which  have  been 
tried  during  the  last  hundred  years  forms  not  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  the  article. 

Dr.  Tabary  devotes  some  space  to  the  open-air  cure ;  he 
seems  to  have  been  completely  converted  to  this  method 
of  combating  consumption  by  having  seen  the  results, 
and  even  the  cures,  brought  about  by  a  more  or  less  long 
sojourn  in  one  of  the  many  open-air  sanatoria  which 
are  now  to  be  found  all  over  the  Continent.  He  points 
out  that  in  Germany  alone  the  prevalence  of  sanatoria, 
including  the  state  hospitals  of  the  kind  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  very  poor,  has  immensely  reduced 
the  yearly  mortality  from  consumption,  and  in  this 
connection  he  gives  some  figures  dealing  with  the 
sanatorium  of  Dannenfelds,  where  out  of  100  pa- 
tients— all  workmen — treated  between  the  months  of 
September,  1893,  and  March,  1899,  21  were  entirely 
cured,  16  were  sufficiently  cured  to  be  able  to  go  back  to 
work,  12  have  become  half-timers,  15  left  before  the  end 
of  the  treatment,  25  became  neither  better  nor  worse, 
4  died,  3  are  still  under  treatment,  and  4,  after  hav- 
ing been  discharged  as  cured,  were  compelled  to  renew 
the  treatment.    France  is  a  long  way  behind  Germany. 

GIANTS  AND  DWARFS. 

M.  Caye,  apparently  inspired  by  the  eccentric  indi- 
vidual who  left  the  town  of  Rouen  a  sum  of  over 
1500,000,  in  order  that  there  might  be  given  each  year  a 
prize  of  100,000  francs  (S20,000)  to  "a  pair  of  married 
giants,  in  order  to  assist  the  regeneration  of  the  human 
race,"  contributes  an  amusing  article  concerning  giants 
and  dwarfs.  He  lays  down  certain  general  principles — 
notably,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  height  the 
smallest  peoples  are  the  Eskimos,  the  Lapps,  the  Ne- 
gritos, and  the  Akkas  of  mid- Africa.  North  America, 
England,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Poland,  Manchuria,  and 
China  count  among  their  peoples  the  tallest  members 
of  the  human  race  ;  very  tall  men  and  women  are  also 
to  be  found  among  the  Patagonians.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  there  have  been  rumors  that  skeletons  far 
surpassing  the  usual  height  of  modern  man  have  been 
discovered  amid  prehistoric  remains,  but  these  stories 
are  not  substantiated. 

M.  Caye,  however,  admits  that  the  world  has  seen 
many  real  giants,  quite  a  number  of  these  having  at- 
tained the  extraordinary  height  of  twelve  feet.  Such  a 
giant  was  Maximilian  Miller,  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  then  there  is  a  legend  concerning 
a  native  of  Rouen  who  certainly  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  the  town  prize,  for  he  measured  over  ten  feet ; 
and  in  the  Munich  Museum  is  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
who  must  have  measured  eleven  feet.  More  recently — 
in  fact,  some  twenty  years  ago — Paris  was  visited  by  a 
Chinaman  named  Chang  who  was  just  seven  feet  tAll ; 
while  thirteen  years  ago  an  even  taller  Austrian  also 
excited  much  interest  among  the  Parisians.  The  tallest 
modern  giantess  was  considerably  over  eight  feet,  but 
she  died  young.    Somewhat  shorter  is  a  pretty  Swiss 
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girl,  Catherine  Brockner,  who  is  rather  over  seven 
feet. 

Curionsly  enough,  the  parents  of  giants  are  generally 
of  a  normal  size,  and  it  is  quite  usual  for  a  giant  to  have 
a  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  of  normal 
height.  What  is  stranger  still  is  that  the  children  of  a 
giant  and  giantess  are  generally  both  small  and  delicate, 
and  of  tener  than  not  there  is  no  issue  of  such  a  marriage. 
Frederick  the  Great  formed  a  regiment  of  giants,  no  man 
being  less  than  seven  feet  in  height,  and  then  compelled 
a  certain  number  of  them  to  wed  giantesses,  but  the 
results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  he  had  hoped. 

Nowadays  a  dwarf  is  comparatively  rarely  seen  ;  but 
in  the  Middle  Ages  children  were  artificially  shunted, 
for  every  court  had  its  corps  of  dwarfs.  In  1556,  a 
Roman  cardinal  offered  his  friends  a  banquet,  nnd  on 
each  guest — ^thirty-four  in  number — waited  a  dwarf. 
Not  till  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  did  "the  King's  dwarf"  dis- 
appear from  the  French  court  never  to  return.  In 
Russia,  dwarfs  were  at  one  time  held  in  high  honor, 
and  the  sister  of  Peter  I.  gave  a  great  fHe  in  honor  of 
the  empire^  "  little  people."  Sixty  accepted  her  invita- 
tion, and  they  arrived  at  her  palace  in  fifteen  miniature 
carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  tiny  ponies. 

Of  modern  dwarfs,  the  most  noted,  General  Tom 
Thumb  and  his  wife,  are  said  to  have  earned  over  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  showing  themselves  to  a 
curious  public.  Paulina  Murstas,  who  only  measured 
h.^^  inches  when  she  was  born,  and  who  at  the  age  of 
seven  was  only  a  foot  high,  is  mentioned  ;  and  a  certain 
Russian  dwarf,  who,  though  only  three  feet  tall,  has 
an  important  post  in  the  Russian  civil  service,  and  is 
married  to  a  lady  dwarf.  A  Moscow  doctor,  some  ten 
years  ago,  was  able  to  make  a  close  study  of  a  dwarf 
family.  The  father  and  mother  were  of  normal  size, 
but  of  their  ^ine  children  eight  were  dwarfs  ;  they  all 
stopped  growing  at  the  age  of  four. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  second  October  number  is 
given  to  a  touching  and  vivid  account  by  that  veteran, 
the  late  Jules  Simon,  of  the  eventful  Fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, which  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  Commune. 
The  historical  student  will  find  in  it  much  that  is 
worth  noting. 

M.  Jadot  contributes  a  long  account  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  Germany,  pointing  out  that  the 
Grerman  Emperor  has  now  become  the  British  empire's 
very  good  friend,  though  he  is  Incessantly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  England's  complications  to  score  for  Ger- 
many's benefit. 

In  another  article,  M.  Suni  turns  into  ridicule  the 
present  microbe  craze,  declaring  that  those  who  live  in 
fear  of  microbes  must  give  up  eating  and  drinking, 
coughing  and  sneezing ;  they  must  shave  their  heads, 


give  up  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  only  meet  their 
neighbors  in  an  atmosphere  of  antiseptics  I  Every 
doctor  interested  in  the  question  has  a  different  theory 
concerning  the  microbes  of  different  diseases.  M.  Suni 
admits  that  microbes  exist,  but  he  considers  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  *'the  microbe  theory"  mak- 
ing way  for  some  newer  idea  or  discovery. 


LA  REVUE. 

AN  anonymous  writer  contributes  to  La  Revue  for 
October  a  scathing  indictment  against  the  present 
social  and  economic  condition  of  France.  Frenchmen, 
he  says,  must  learn  tlxat  literature  and  art  are  not  all- 
important,  nor  even  sufficiently  important  to  ab.sorb 
most  of  the  best  intellect  of  any  country.  No  nation 
can  maintain  its  greatness  without  maintaining  its 
wealth.  France  has  got  into  deep  economic  ruts  of 
conservatism.  The  writer  divides  the  causes  for  this 
into  moral  and  material.  The  moral  causes  are  lack  of 
scientific  spirit  and  lack  of  initiative,  with  its  conse- 
quences— a  taste  for  cut-and-dried  government  appoint- 
ments rather  than  for  fresh  enterprises.  The  material 
causes  are  the  competition  of  new  countries,  the  poor- 
ness of  France's  coal  supplies,  her  heavy  weight  of  debt, 
and  the  tendency  of  her  population  to  physical  degen- 
eration and  consequent  lack  of  energy.  Under  the 
First  Empire,  France  underwent  a  "  reversed  selection," 
the  fit  being  weeded  out  and  killed  in  Napoleon's  wars,  so 
that  only  the  more  or  less  unfit  were  left  to  carry  on  the 
race,  with  consequences  that  might  have  been  foreseen. 

JAPANESE  WOMEN,  BY  A  JAPANESE. 

M.  Hitonmi  contributes  a  pen  portrait  of  the  Japa- 
nese woman.  Her  chief  vice  seems  to  be  that  instead  of 
holding  herself  erect  she  perpetually  stoops  forward.  If 
she  did  not  do  so  she  would  be  thought  "stuck  up."  A 
little  frivolous  as  a  girl,  she  is  a  most  faithful  wife  and 
devoted  mother.  In  the  larger  sphere  of  life  which  is 
now  opening  to  her,  she  excels  as  a  teacher.  One  modern 
Japanese  woman  was  a  talented  novelist,  and  many  are 
becoming  artists.  Women  professors  of  the  art  of  ar-  ^ 
ranging  fiowers  and  preparing  tea  are  daily  getting 
more  and  more  pupils.  Japanese  women  also  make  ex- 
cellent heads  of  offices  or  companies.  In  telephone  and 
post  offices,  chiefiy  women  are  employed  ;  and  they  are 
first-rate  bookkeepers. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Simond  discusses  the  rapid  development  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  the  Argentine.  Dr.  Romme  has  a 
wonderful  article  on  modern  surgery.  Two  beautiful 
illustrated  papers  treat  of  children  in  French  modern 
paintings. 
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CasM. 
Architecture : 

Country  House  on  a  Small  Place,  W.  Eyre,  Jr.,  LHJ. 

Decoration  of  the  Smaller  Suburban  House  in  England, 
B.  Fletcher,  Arch. 

Engineering,  "  Monumental,"  M.  Schuyler,  Arch. 

Government  Architect,  First,  F.  D.  Owen,  Arch. 

Manor  House,  Jacobean— Blickling  Hall,  R.  Sturgis,  Arch. 

New  York  City,  Architecture  In  the  Billionaire  District  of, 
F.K.Winkler,  Arch. 

Palatial  American  Homes,  Katherine  Hoffman,  JunM. 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Some  Novel  Features  of  the, 
H.  Croly,  Arch. 

Railroad  Station,  Modern— I.,  The  Qual  d'Orsay  Terminus, 
Paris,  J.  Schopfer,  Arch. 

Roman  Catholic  Architecture  in  the  United  States,  C.  D, 
Maginnis,  Cath. 

Vienna  Architecture,  Modern,  O.  Stoessl,  Art,  October. 
Argentine  Press,  C.  Simond,  RRP,  OclobtT  15. 
Argentine  Republic,  Visit  to  the,  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  NineC. 
Armenian  Massacres,  Recent,  P.  Quillard,  Rlll^,  October  15. 
Army,  Civilian  or  a  Regular,  H.  M.  Bengough.  USM. 
Army  Defects,  Some,M.  F.  Steele,  JMSl. 
Army,  United  States— III.,  F.  V.  Greene,  Scrib. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  Poetry  of,  L.  Lewisohn,  SK,  October. 
Art: 

Ajdukiewicz,  B.  Karageorgevitch,  MA. 

Angelico,  Fra,  Inner  Life  of,  Mary  A.  Lathbury,  Chant. 

Art,  The  New,  L.  IT.  Day,  Mac. 

Burgess,  Ida  J.,  Paintings  by,  J.  W.  Patterson,  BP. 

Burne-Jones,  Sir  Edward,  Life  and  Art  of,G.  White,  Cons, 
September. 

Caricature,  Political  British,  A.  Filon,  RDM,  October  15. 

Caricaturist,  Confessions  of  a,  H.  Furniss,  Harp. 

Carpets  and  Rugs,  American,  G.  E.  Wal«b,  AI. 

Chicago,  Old  World  Art  Treasures  in,  Alice  V.  Clarke,  BP. 

Child  in  Art— II.,  M.  and  A.  Leblond,  RRP,  October  15. 

China,  Old,  Value  of,  A  A,  October. 

Dante,  Giotto's  Portrait  of,  A.  Bezzi,  NA,  October  1. 

Democracy  in  Art,  P.  L.  Barnard,  BP. 

Fragonard,  Jean-Honor6,  C.  Brintin,  Crit. 

Glasgow  Exhibition,  Arts  and  Crafts  at  the,  W.  Fred,  Art, 
October. 

Glasgow  Exhibition,  Decorative  and  Industrial  Art  at  the 
-v.,  L.  F.  Day,  AJ. 

Glasgow  Exhibition,  Pictures  at  the— II.,  D.  C.  Thomson, 
AJ. 

Glasgow  School  of  Painting,  Edin,  October. 

Hughes,  Talbot,  M,  H.  Dixoa,  MA. 


Idealism  In  Contemporary  French  Painting— IL,  C.  Man- 
clair,  MA. 

Lenfesty,  GIfford  H.,  G.  C.  Williamson,  Art,  October. 

Max,  Gabriel,  Paintings  of,  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet,  Cath. 

Medallist,  Swiss :  Hans  Frel,  L.  Forrer,  MA. 

Metal  Work  in  Domestic  Decoration,  H.  B.  Philpott,  Art, 
October. 

Milwaukee  Art  Exhibition,  H.  T.  Tait,  BP, 

Miniature  Enamels,  Miniature  Sculpture,  A  A,  October. 

Ochtman.  Leonard,  Landscape  Painter,  F.  W.Mortoii,BP. 

Oil  Painting,  A  A,  October. 

Patrons  of  Art:  King  Philip  the  Fourth,  F.  Mabel  Robin- 
son,  MA. 

Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  for  the  Illustrator,  AA,  October. 

Piano  as  a  Piece  of  Furniture,  AJ. 

Pomeroy,  Sanford,  A  I. 

Pottery,  Indian,  G.  W.  James,  O. 

Schneider,  Sascha,  Count  de  SoisRons.  Art,  October. 

Social  Work  of  Modern  Art,  C.  Mauclair,  RSoc»  October. 

Wall-papers:  How  They  are  Printed,  H.  Warner,  A  J. 

Woman,  New,  Painters  of  the,  M.  and  A.  Leblond,  RRP, 
November  1. 
Asia,  Political  and  Commercial  Future  of,  W.  C.  J.  Held, 

Forum. 
Assassination  of  Kings  and  Presidents,  J.  M.  Buckley,  Cent. 
Assassinations  of  Rulers,  P.  Brooklyn,  Cass. 
Astronomy  of  the  Nebulae,  W.  W.  Payne,  PopA. 
Athletics,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Ethics  of,  P.  Collier,  Fomm. 
Australian  Commonwealth,  First  Steps  of  the,  J.  F.  Hogan, 

Contem. 
Australian  Tariff,  New,  BankL. 
Austria-Hungary,  National  Conflict  in,  QR,  October. 
A u St ro- Russian  Agreement,  Contem. 
Automobile  Race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  S.  Heilig,  FrL ;  W. 

Wellman,  McCl. 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Condition  of  the,  Deut. 
Balloon,  Dirigible,  of  M.  Santos-Dumont,  S.  Heilig,  Cent. 
Bankruptcy  Law,  Preferences  and  the,  H.Remington,FQram. 
Baskets,  Indian,  N.  Blanchan,  Ev. 
Beerbohm,  Max,  A.  Lawrence,  Crit. 

Belgium,  New  Social  Legislation  in,  A.  NyssenB,  RefS,  Octo- 
ber 16. 
Belgium,  Universal  Suffrage  in :  A  Symposium,  RRP,  No- 
vember 1. 
Bible,  American  Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised,  C.  W. 

Votaw,  Bib,  October. 
Bible,  Secular  Uses  of  the,  R.  G.  Boone,  Ed. 
Birds  in  November,  N.  H.  Moore,  Chant. 
Birds :  Tlie  Story  of  the  Cahow,  A.  E.  Verrill,  PopS. 
Book-Hunting  as  a  Business,  F.  Binder,  PMM. 
Boston  in  Fiction— I.,  Frances  W.  Carruth,  Bkman. 
Boston,  Municipal  Affairs  in,  T.  N.  Hart,  NatM. 
Boston  Town,  Ye  Ancient  Inns  of,  F.  W.  Norcross,  NEng. 
Brass-Rubbing,  P.  H.  Ditchfleld,  Gent. 
Browning's  "  A  SouPs  Tragedy,"  Ella  G.  WlUcox,  PL,  Sep- 

tember. 
Bryant,  Gridley  James  Fox,  an  Architect  of  the  Old  SchooL 

H.  T.  Bailey,  NEng. 
Bull-Fight,  Portuguese,  J.  Baker,  Cass. 
Camp,  Tlie  Autumn,  H.  Kephart,  O. 
Canada,  City  Government  in,  S.  M.  Wickett,  Can. 
Canada,  Duke  of  York  in,  J.  T.  Clark,  and  N.  Patterson,  Can. 
Canada,  Trip  Across,  J.  Berry,  RRL. 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  Scenery  of  the,  C.  H.  Watson, 

PMM. 
Canteens  in  Armies,  NatR. 
Carneri,  Bartholomew  von,  the  Ethiclst  of  Darwinism,  P. 

Car  us,  OC. 
China : 

Agriculture  in  China,  C.  Denby,  Fomm. 

Boxer  Movement:  Did  It  Help  or  Hurt  China?  MisR,  Oc- 
tober. 

China's  Intellectual  Life,  W.  Rice,  Dial,  November  1. 

Education  in  China,  G.  iij.  Miner,  MisR,  October. 

Future  of  China,  Baron  d^Anthouard,  RPar,  October  15. 

Girl  Slavery  in  China,  Ida  Kahn,  MisR,  October. 

Hieroglyphics,  Chinese,  E.  C.  Tewksbury,  Chaut. 

Tai  Ping  Rebellion,  S.  W.  Williams,  OC. 

Railways  in  China,  G.  Cagniard,  RSoc,  October.     . 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  AngA. 

Chinese :  W  by  They  Should  Be  Excluded,  J.  D.  Phelan,  NAR. 
Chribtian  Mythology,  J.  Weller,  West. 
Christianity  and  Sanity,  R.  Dodge,  MRNY. 
Christianity:  What  Is  It?  W.  Lloyd,  West. 
Christmas  Island,  Romance  of,  S.  B.  Rand,  McOl. 
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Christ's  Teaching.  Originality  of,  B.  Pick,  Horn,  October. 
Church  ?    Why  Should  a  Young  Man  Support  the,  F.  E. 

Clark,  LHJ. 
Cities  and  Their  Future— II.,  L.  Wuarin,  BU. 
Cities,  Beautifying  of,  C.  H.  Caffln,  WW. 
Cities,  Overcrowding  in,  A.  F.  Winnington-Ingram,  Cos. 
City,  Great,  Human  vVaste  of  a,  W.  Ij.  Hawley,  Gunt. 
Civil  War,  Personal  Recollections  of  the,  W.  T.  Fitch,  Cons, 

September. 
Clapp,  Henry  Austin,  Reminiscences  of— IV.,  Atlant. 
College,  The  Small,  and  the  Large,  C.  F.  Thwing,  Forum. 
Conjuring,  Indian,  Explained,  Professor  Hoffman,  Cham. 
Connecticut,  Blue  Laws  of,  B.  J.  Hendriclc,  FrL. 
Constitution,  Conquered  Territory  and  the,  H.  Taylor,  NAR. 
Consumption,  Fight  Against,  Edin,  October. 
Consumptives,  State  Glospitals  for,  W.  E.  Fisher,  San. 
Convict-Lease  System  in  the  South,  W.  £.  B.  DuBois,  MisR, 

October. 
Cook,  Joseph :  My  Unshaken  Faith.  Horn,  October. 
Cotton  Crop  of  1901,  J.  M.  Leveque,  NatM. 
Cotton,  Realm  of,  T.  C.  Smith,  FrL. 
Cougar  Hounds,  With  the— II.,  T.  Roosevelt,  Scrib. 
Creation  of  DevelopmentLH.  Bavincli,  MRNY. 
Cricket  Season  of  1901,  J.  E.  Hall,  Can. 
Criminal  Negro— VIII.,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Arena. 
Crispi,  Francesco,  G.  M.  Flamingo,  Maj;   P.   Cams  and 

Signer  Raqueni,  OC. 
Crispi,  Francesco,  and  Italian  Unity,  K.  Blind,  Forum. 
Crispi,  Francesco,  Political  Survey  of.  S.  Cortesi,  IntM. 
Cyclone,  The,  E.  W.  Mayo,  Ains. 
Dairying,  Modern,  Miss  E.  G.  Cook,  LeisH. 
Deer  Stalking  in  Scotland,  W.  Winans,  O. 
Deerfield,  Old,  Handicrafts  in,  Mary  E.  Allen,  Out. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  Letters  of,  T.  Wright,  LeisH. 
Delaware,  Preserving  the  Honor  of,  W.  Saulsbury, 
Democracy,  American— III.,  H.  Mtlnsterberg,  IntM. 
Diaz,  President  Porfirio,  C.  F.  Lummis,  Out. 
Dickens  and  Modern  Humor,  Mac. 
Dinners  and  Diners,  Mac. 
Diplomacy,  American,  Formative  Incidents  in— II.,  E.  E. 

Sparlcs,  Chaut. 
Dogs  in  Wartime,  M.  Foster,  Ev. 

Domesticity,  Feminine,  Mme.  Vincent,  RefS,  October  1. 
Doukhobors,  The,  J.  Strannlk,  RPar,  October  15. 
Dover,  England.  New  Harbor  Works  at,  W.  H.  Crandall 

and  W.  Mowll,  NineC. 
Drama^s  Tendency  Towards  the  Unintellectual,  R.  Stearns, 

Cos. 
"  Duchess  of  Malfl,"  C.  M.  Hamilton,  SR,  October. 
Duchosal,  Louis,  E.  Rod,  RRP,  October  15. 
Ducking  Boats  on  Many  Waters,  A.  G.  Holmes,  O. 
Duelling  iu  the  Time  of  Brantdme,  OR,  October. 
Dunkers,  Among  the,  N.  Lloyd,  Scrib. 
Eastern  Question,  Three  Years  of  the,  W.  Miller,  Gent. 
Economics,  Orthodox,  Revolt  Against,  QR,  October. 
Education :  see  also  Kindergarten. 

American  History,  Preparatory  Work  in,  H.  B.  Learned, 
EdR. 

American  Opportunities  and  Education,  H.  W.  Mabie, 
NAR. 

Arithmetic  in  Early  New  England,  W.  H.  Small,  Ed. 

Child  from  Eleven  to  Eighteen,  Education  of  a,  E.  H. 
Griggs,  LHJ. 

Education,  Five  Evidences  of  an,  N.  M.  Butler,  EdR. 

Electives  in  the  Small  High  School,  S.  D.  Brooks,  School. 

English  Composition,  Tendencies  in  Teaching,  Gertrude 
Buck,  EdR. 

English  Gerund,  J.  S.  Snoddy,  Ed. 

Forestry  in  High  School  Instruction,  J.  GiflPord.  School. 

Germany,  Tours  of  Recitation  Through,   O.   Thiergen, 
School. 

History  in  Relation  to  the  Formation  of  Character,  E. 
Van  D.  Robinson,  School. 

Hoole,  Charles.  Scholastic  Discipline  of,  F.Watson,  School. 

Music,  School,  A  Few  Thoughts  on,  Mus,  October. 

Mythology,  Function  of,  Alice  S.  Randall,  Ed. 

NationalControl  of  Education,  J.  E.  Gorst,  PopS. 

Vacation  Schools,  F.  L.  Cardozo,  Jr.,  Ed, 

Women,  Higher  Education  of,  Celestia  S.  Parrish,  EdR. 

Zoology  for  the  High-School  and  College  Curriculum,  H. 
L.  Osbonj,  School. 
Egypt,  French  Expedition  to,  in  1798,  Edin,  October. 


Standardization  of,  J.  T.  Broderick, 


Egypt^  Recent  Discoveries  in,NatGM. 

Electrical  Apparatus,  Stand 
Eng. 

Electricity  in  Uie Service  of  Man,  A.  N.  Brady,  NAR. 

Electric-Power  Installations  of  Italy,  E.  Biguami,  Eng. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  F.  R.  Jones,  GBag. 

England :  see  Great  Britain. 

England,  Lost  Land  of,  Str. 

Episcopal  Bid  for  a  Reunion,  J.  W.  Brathwaite,  Cath. 

Essay,  Woman  and  the,  Edith  Dickson,  Dial,  November  1. 

''  Eucharist,"  Canon  Gore  on  the,  H.  I.  D.  Ryder,  Dub,  Oc- 
tober. 

Europe  and  America,  S.  Brooks,  Atlant. 

European  War  Against  American  Manufactures,  O.  P.  Aus- 
tin, NAR. 


Evolution :  Tendency  of  Species  to  Form  Varieties,  C.  Dar- 
win and  A.  Wallace,  PopS. 
Face.  Expression  of  the,  in  Violent  Effort.  R.  T.  McKenzie,  O. 
Factory  Expense,  Distribution  of,  A.  H.  Church,  Eng. 
Family  Spirit  and  Family  Life,  G.  Palante,  RSoc,  October. 
Farm,  Pivotal,  of  the  Union,  L.  H.  Bailey,  WW. 
Farming  Industry.  Our,  F.  M.  Todd,  Ains. 
Fez,  the  Capital  of  Morocco,  G.  Montbard,  A  J. 
Fiction  Read  and  Written  in  1901.  T.  Williams,  AMRR. 
Fiction,  Schoolroom  Classics  in,  Edin,  October. 
Fishes  of  Japan,  D.  S.  Jordan,  PopS. 
Flag,  American,  History  and  Development  of  the,  Mrs.  M. 

T.  Ward,  AMonM. 
Floods,  World's  Great,  G.  B.  Waldron,  JunM. 
Flowers,  Wild,  of  Autumn,  AA,  October. 
Food,  Functions  and  Uses  of,  C.  F.  Langworthy,  San. 
Football  Development  in  1901,  W.  Camp,  O. 
Football :  Englisli  and  American  Rugby,  J.  Corbin,  O. 
Football,  Ethical  Functions  of,  C.  F.  Thwing,  NAR. 
Football,  Middle  Western,  H.  L.  Williams.  O. 
Football  Team,  Training  a,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 
Forest  Reserves,  Proposed  Appalachian,  W.  J.McGee,  WW. 
France: 

Associations  Law,  W.  Hubbard,  NlneC. 

Debt,  National,  J.  Roche,  NAR. 

Economic  Progress  in  France,  RRP,  October  15. 

Fetes,  French  Country,  E.  C.  Peixotto,  Cos. 

Franco-Russian  Alliance,  A.  Elbray,  RPP,  October. 

Protestantism  in  France,  R.  Heath,  Contem. 

Republicans  and  the  Electiona  of  1902,  RPP,  October. 

Women  and  Domesticity  in  the  Large  Towns,  A.  des  Cil- 
leuls,  RefS,  October  1. 
Frederick,  Empress,  OR,  October. 
Freedom,  Failure  of,  J.  H.  Batten,  Arena. 
French  Language  in  England,  Decadence  of  the,  F.  Herbert, 

R UP,  November  1. 
French  Language,  New  Dictionary  of  the,  G.  Paris,  RDM, 

October  16. 
Fruit,  Driving  Frost  from,  N.  Tindal,  Pear. 
Furnlss,  Harry,  Recollections  of.  Harp. 
Game,  Awakeninp;  Concerning,  J.  S.  Wise,  AMRR. 
Game,  Big,  Shooting  at  Home,  M.  Woodward,  Pear. 
Garden,  Alpine  and  Marsh,  Suggestions  for  an,  Anna  L. 

Merritt,  Lipp. 
Gardens,  Formal  and  Natural,  Merits  of,  AI. 
Gems,  Antique,  QR,  October. 
Genesis,  Legends  of— V.,  H.  Gunkel,  OC. 
Germany.  England,  and  the  United  States,  P.  Bigelow,  Deut. 
Ghetto,  sketch  Writers  of  the,  H.  Hapgood,  Bkman. 
Giants  and  Dwarfs,  G.  Cave,  Nou,  October  1. 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  Closing  of  the,  P.  Gedd^s,  Content 
Goethe:  Man  and  Poet,  G.  B.  Rose.  SR,  October. 
Gold  Supply,  Future  of  the,  N.  b.  Shaler,  IntM. 
Golf.  M.  Hardie,  Mac. 

Golf,  Theory  of  Handicapping  in.  H.  Hutchinson,  O. 
Gorki,  Maxime,  G.  Savitch,  RRP,  October  16. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  TransvaaL 

Army  Drill,  Future  of,  W.  E.  Calmes,  Contem. 

Business  Government  Wanted,  E.  Robertson,  NineC. 

Coronations,  Omens  at,  C.  Bennam,  NineC. 

Educational  Crisis  in  England,  C.  S.  H.  Brereton,  EdR. 

English  Commonwealth,  B.  Hart,  NEng. 

Foreign  Policy,  British,  NatR. 

Free  Trade,  C'obden  Club  Against,  West. 

Gold  Reserves,  National,  G.  L.  Ayre,  BankL. 

House  of  Commons,  Reform  of  the,  C.  A.  Cripps,  NatR. 

Military  and  Naval  Courts-Martial,  USM. 

Militia  Ballot,  H.  R.  E.  Childers,  NineC. 

Naval  Fashions,  A.  S.  Hurd,  NineC. 

Parliament,  A  Day  in,  J,  S.  Crawford,  Gunt. 

Parliament,  Paralysis  of,  QR,  October. 

Parliamentary  Representation,  A.  V.  Dicey,  NatR. 

Party  Politics  and  tlie  War,  Edin,  October. 

Pensions,  Old- Age,  Scheme  of,  J.  C.  Haig,  N/itR. 

Press-Gang,  W.  J.  Fletcher,  NineC. 

Problems  of  the  British  Empire,  S.  Brooks,  WW. 

Russia,  Great  Britain  and«  A.  R.  B.  de  Bilinski,  Nine  C. 

South  Africa,  Lessons  from,  R.  H.Morrison,  JMSI. 

South  Africa,  War  of  Piracy  in,  W.  J.  Corbet,  West. 

South  African  Financial  Reorganization,  P.  Barry,  West. 

South  African  War,  Lessons  from  the,  C.  Warren,  NatR. 

Tour,  Royal,  of  the  Empire,  E  Salmon,  Fort ;  RRL. 
Greek  Concei)tions  of  a  Future  Life,  D.  Quinn,  Harp. 
Grouse  Shooting  Under  a  Kite,  C.  B.  Smith,  Bad. 
Guerrilla  in  History,  J.  B.  Firth,  Fort. 
Hairdressing  in  Many  Lands,  L.  Bingen,  Cass. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Solitude  of,  F.  E.  More,  Atlant. 
Healing,  Absent  Treatments  in,  K.  H.  von  Wi**gand,  Mind. 
Health  Association,  American  Public,  Annual  Meeting  of , 

San. 
Hebridean  Holiday,  J.  Garry,  Temp. 
Hedin,  Sven :  His  Explorations  in  Central  Asia,  NatGM. 
Henri,  Prince,  of  Orleans,  E.  Dufeuill,  RPar.  October  15. 
History  and  Biography,  American,  In  1901,  W.  B.  Shaw, 

AMRR. 
History,  Personal  Element  in,  Emily  Lawless,  NineC. 
Hockey,  Concerning,  C.  D.  McMillin,  Bad. 
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Horses  of  King  Edward  VII.,  O. 

Household,  Problems  of  the,  YW. 

Houzeau,  Jean  Charles,  the  Belgian  Astronomer,  J.  E.  Gore, 
Gent. 

Hnmor,  Modern  Italian  View  of— II.,  W.  D.  Howells,  NAR. 

Humor,  Retrospect  of  American,  W.  P.  Trent,  Cent. 

Hunter,  Robert  M.  T.,  Memoir  of,  M.  T.  Hunter,  Cons,  Sep- 
tember. 

Husbands  as  Portrayed  by  Women  Novelists,  Nina  R.  Allen, 
Mod. 

Hymns  as  Literature,  F,  L.  Knowles,  MRNY. 

Incubation,  Artificial,  Mysteries  of,  H.  Russell,  Cham. 

India,  Glimpses  of,  Bella  H.  Hassett,  Mod. 

Indian  Handicraft,  Nevada  D.  Hitchcock,  Mod. 

Indo-China,  Manual  Labor  in,  E.  Jung,  Nou,  October  1. 

Industrial  (yombinations  in  Europe,  J.  \V.  Jenks,  IntM. 

Industrial  Works,  Engineering  Management  of ,  W.  D.  Ennis, 
Eng. 

Infantry  Tactics,  Evolution  of— IV.,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 

Infantry  Tactics,  French,  History  of,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bazfn,  USM. 

Insect  Weapons  and  Tools,  J.  J.  Ward,  PMM. 

Inspiration  Not  Invalidated  by  Criticism,  G.  H.  Bennett, 
MRNY. 

Intellect,  Human,  Evolution  of  the,  E.  L.  Thorndike.  PopS. 

Invention,  Modern,  Marvels  of,  G.  B.  Waldron,  McCl. 

Iron  and  Steel  in  Sweden,  R.  W.  Hunt,  Cas  M. 

Islam,  Empire  of ,  Decline  of  the,  S.  G.Wilson.  Mis  R,October. 

Italian,  Pronunciation  of,  G.  D.  Kellogg,  Chaut. 

Italy  and  the  Chinese  Question,  G.  V.  del  Ferro,  RPL,  Octo- 
ber 16. 

Ito,  Marquis,  the  Great  Man  of  Japan,  F.  Palmer,  Scrib. 

Japan  and  the  United  States,  M.  Komatz,  WW. 

Japan,  Home  Life  in,  A.  H.  Ford,  Out. 

Japan,  Self- Destruction  in,  J.  H,  DeForest,  MisR,  October. 

Japanese  Woman,  J.  Hitomi,  RRP,  October  15. 

Jesus  Christ,  Miraculous  Birth  of,  M.  S.  Terry,  MRNY. 

Jew,  Paradox  of  the,  G.  S.  Street,  NatR. 

Judicature,  English,  Century  of— IX,  Van  V.  Veeder,  GBag. 

Justice,  Mystery  of,  M.  Maeterlinck,  Fort. 

Kafer,  Jolin  Christian,  Sketch  of,  W.  L.  Cathcart,  CasM. 

Kearney,  Rev.  Laurence  F.,  Ros. 

Kindergarten : 
GoodiieKs,  Development  of,  Mary  G.  Trask,  KlndR. 
Kindergarten  Questionnaire,  Virginia  E.  Graeff,  Kind. 
Sense  Training  in  Detroit  Kindergartens,  Clara  W.  Min- 

gins,  KindR. 
Wisconbin,  Kindergarten  Movement  in,  Nina  C.  Vande- 

walker.  Kind. 
Woman's  Education,  Kindergarten  in,  Caroline  T.  Haven, 
KindR. 

Kingfisher,  Belted,  Photographing  the,G.  Stratton-Porter,  O. 

Klondike,  Woman's  Trip  to  tiie,  Emma  L.  Kelly,  Lipp. 

Labrador,  Life  in,  W.T.  Grenfell,  Black. 

Lake  Cham  plain  .Battle  of,  J.  E.  Tuttle,  Out. 

Land  Questions,  Ethics  of  tlie,  J.  B.  Hartlett,  Arena. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  G.  L.  Swiggett,  Cons,  September. 

Lavoisier  and  the  Reform  in  Ciiemistry,  Dr.  Fittica,  Deut. 

Lemon- Ranching  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  D.  Wingate,  Cham. 

Liberty,  Personal,  and  Morals,  S.  F.  Scovel,  Horn,  October. 

Life,  Future,  Athenian  Conceptions  of  a,  D.  Quinn,  Harp. 

Life:  What  Is  It  ?  A.  E.  Bostwick,  Ev. 

Lighthouses  on  the  Coast  of  England,  Gertrude  Bacon, 
LeisH. 

Literature: 
Art  of  tlie  Future,  P.  Barnitz,  PL,  September. 
German  Romance  in  1901,  RRP,  November  1. 
Literature,  Practical  Side  of,  L.  Meade.  Gunt. 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  W.  M.  Payne,  Dial,  Octo- 
ber 16. 
World  Literature,  Dial,  October  16. 

Locomotive,  American,  Abroad,  M.  G.  Cunniff,  WW. 

London  at  NIglit,  J.  M.  Bacon,  Mac. 

London,  Greater,  Rustic  Spots  in,  Cass. 

London:  Rebuilding  of  the  Old  Bailey,  F.  Watt,  PMM. 

London,  Sunday  in,  Mary  S.  Warren,  Str. 

Long  Island,  Climate  of,  Le  G.  N.  Denslow,  San. 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  W.  M.  Payne,  Dial.  November  1. 

Lumbering,  Columbia  River,  H.  A.  Darnall,  Mod. 

MacCarthy,  Charles,  A  Rhode  Island  Pioneer,  T.  H.  Murray, 
Ros. 

McClellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  as  a  Great  Commander,  I.  R. 
Pennypacker,  Dial,  November  1. 

Macedonian  Problem  and  Its  Factors,  Edin,  October. 

Machine  Tools,  Some  Modern,  E.  C.  Amos,  CasM. 

Machine-Sliop  Practice,  American,  P.  LUders,  Eng. 

Machinery,  British  Cargo  Boat,  J.  F.  Walliker,  CasM. 

McKiniey,  President  William,  H.  T.  Peck,  Bkman ;  J.  D. 
Long,  Cent;  F.  Barton,  Chant ;  F.  A.  Munsey,  and  R.  H. 
Titherington,  Mun;  W.  W.  Astor,  PMM;  Pear;  B.  J. 
Ramage,  and  J.  B.  Henneman,  Sli,  October. 

Marriage  Nowadays,  C.  C.  Adams,  A  ins. 

Married  Life,  The  Beginning  of,  E.  Bok,  LHJ. 

Martyrs,  English,  Relics  of  the,  1).  B.  Camm,  Dub,  October. 

Mauon,  William,  Reminiscences  of,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  BB. 

Masson,  Prof.  David,  Conversation  with,  W.  Archer,  Crit ; 
PMM. 


Maximite.  the  Explosive,  H.  Maxim,  JMSI. 

Measurement,  World's  Standards  of,  R.  S.  Baker,  Pear. 

Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  E.  E.  Hale,  Out. 

Memories,  Phenomenal,  E.  S.  Holden,  Harp. 

Merchant  Marine  of  tlie  United   States,   P.  de  Ronsiers, 
RPar,  November  1. 

Mexico,  Patron  Saint  of,  Clara  S.  Ellis,  Ros. 

Mexico,  Western,  Prospecting  in,  T.  S.  DeLay,  Eng. 

Microbe  Question,  M.  Suni,  October  15. 

Military  Crime  and  Its  Treatment,  A.  Griffiths,  Fort. 

Mine,  Utica,  Story  of  the,  B.  Millard,  Ev. 

Mining  Development  of  Gilpin  County,  Colorado,  T.  Tonge« 
Eng. 

Missions: 
American  Board,  Annual  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the,  J. 

Smith,  MisA. 
Ashanti  Land,  In  Blood-Stained,  J.  Johnston,  MisR,  Octo- 
ber. 
Foreign  Missions,  Some  Home  Problems  of,  A.  T.  Pierson, 

MisR,  October. 
Giving,  Christian,  C.  H.  Daniels,  MisH. 
Mass  Movements  Toward  Christianity,  W.  H.  Campbell, 

MisR,  October. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Augustus  CMisH. 

Turkish  Empire,  Cnristian  Forces  at  Work  in  the,  E. 
Riggs,  MisR;  October. 

Mississippi  Valley  Organized,  J.  K.  Howmer,  Atlant. 

Montenegro,  Siglits  and  Scenes  in,  V.  Goedorp,  WWM. 

Moody,  D wight  L.,  Life  of,  by  His  Son,  J.  D.  Burrell,  Horn, 
October. 

Morality,  Truth  in  Ascetic  Theories  of,  H.  W.  Wright,  Phil 

Morocco,  Spanish  Mission  to,  R.  MitJana,  EM,  October. 

Mountaineering,  Midnight,  J.  Fen  wick.  Pear. 

Mountebanks,  Strolling,  A.  Castalgne,  Harp. 

Murder,  A  Religion  of,  QR,  October. 

Murder,  Study  in  the  Fine  Art  of,  H.  G.  Chapln,  GBag. 

Murder  Trials,  Modem,  and  Newspapers,  C.  £.  Gnnnell, 
Atlant. 

Music   and  Musical  Criticism  in  England,  E.  Newman, 
Contem. 

Music  in  Fiction,  C.  W.  James,  Corn. 

Music,  Recent  Russian,  in  England,  Edin,  October. 

Mutiny,  Great,  Tale  of  the— XI.,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Corn. 

Naples  During  the  Terror,  17W-1800,  M.  d'Ayala,  NA,  Octo- 
ber 16. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  R.  H.  Titherington,  Man. 

Nations,  Law  of,  F.  A.  Ogg,  Chaut. 

Navy,  United  States,  R.  P.  Hobson,  AMonM. 

Newfoundland  Dilemma,  True  Origin  of  the,  W.  B.  Duflield, 
NineC. 

Newman,  Cardinal,   Recollections  of,  R.  Blennerhassett, 
Corn. 

Newspaper,  Daily,  Problem  of  the,  M.-M.  Snell,  Cons,  Sep- 
tember. 

New  Testament,  Demonology  in  the,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Bib. 

New  York  City : 
Campaign  for  Decency,  H.  Davis,  Mun. 
Literary  Center,  New  York  as  a,  Anne  O'Hagan,  JunM. 
Low,  Seth,  Anti-Tammany  Candidate  for  the  Mayoralty, 

J.  H.  Canfleld,  AMRR. 
Mayoralty  Election,  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Municipal  Campaign,  M.  R.  Maltbie,  AMRR. 
Municipal  MiKgovernment  and  Corruption,  F.  Moss,  Cos. 
Naturalization  of  Aliens,  L.  P.  Clover,  JunM. 
New  York's  Vice  and  Crime  ?  Are  the  Rich  Responsible 

for,  P.  S.  Grant,  Ev. 
Poor  of  the  West  Side,  Among  the,  Margaret  E.  Jordan,* 

Ros. 
Shepard,  Edward  Morse,  Tammany  Candidate  for  the 

Mayoralty,  G.  F.  Peabody,  AMRR. 
famraauy  Hall:  How  It  Wins,  L.  J.  Lang,  FrL. 
Tammany.  Plain  Descrintion  of,  A.  GkNodrich,  WW. 

Niagara  Falls,  H.  Davis,  JunM. 

Nile  Cataracts,  Shooting  the,  F.  M.  Edselas,  Oath. 

Norway,  Impressions  of,  G.  de  S6gur,  RPar,  November  1. 

Novel,  The  Scandinavian,  Edin,  October. 

Old  Testament,  Humanitarian  Element  in— II.,  C.  F.  Kent, 
Bib. 

Opera,  Prima  Donnas  of,  G.  Walsh,  Mod. 

Oratory,  E.  A.  Parkyn,  West. 

Organs  and  Organists,  American,  F.  Dean,  JunM. 

Palestine,  Christian  and  Infidel  in,  D.  C.  Munro,  IntM. 

Palestine,  Modern,  Dress  in,  E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  Bib,  Octo- 
ber. 

Pamphlets,  Uses  of,  F.  Weitenkampf,  BB. 

Pan-American  Congress,  Second,  American  International 
Law  and  the,  J.  P.  de  Guzman, EM,  October. 

Papal  t'onclave.  Next,  R.  de  Cesare,  NAR. 

Patriotism  and  Opposition,  G.  B.  Chandler,  AngA. 

Pearsons,  Dr.  D.  K.,  the  Friend  of  the  American  Small  Col- 
lege, G.  P.  Morris,  AMRR. 

Persian  Gulf— the  Asiatic  Mediterranean,  P.  Mart«l,  BU. 

Petra,  "  The  Strong  City,"  A.  Forder,  Bib. 

Philadelphia  Campaign  Against  "Machine"  Rule,  C.  R. 
Woodruff,  AMRR. 

Philippme  Problem,  Our,  E.  J.  McClernand,  JMSI. 

Philippine  Rebellion,La8t  Phase  of  the,  J.  H.  Parker,AMRR, 
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Philippines :  Viewpoint  of  the  Filipinos,  H.  L.  Hawthorne, 

AMRR. 
Phillips,  Stephen,  C.  F.  Smith,  SR,  Octoher. 
Photography: 

Agfa-Intcnsifler,  R,  Namias,  WPM. 

Chemistry  for  Photographers,  M.  B.  Punnett,  PhoT. 

Child  Portraiture,  Notes  on.  J.  A.  Tennant,  WPM. 

Dark-Room,  Development  of  a,  C.  H.  Rotharaley,  WPM. 

Dark-Room  Illuminants,  A.  D.  Pretzl,  WPM,  October. 

Glasgow  Photographers,  WPM,  October. 

Intensification  and  Reduction,  H.  V.  Delery,  PhoT. 

Lantern-Slides,  Warm-Tone,  G.  E.  Brown,  WPM. 

Lenses,  New,  WPM. 

Marine  Photography,  H.  Erichson,  PhoT. 

Miniatures,  Carine  Cadby,  WPM,  October. 

Mounting  Photographs,  Method  of,  WPM. 

Photography,  Fine  Art,  C.  W.  Hearn,  NatM. 

Platinotype  Defects  and  Their  Remedy,  WPM. 

Platinum  Paper,  Permanency  of,  C.  Jones,  APB ;  WPM. 
Piano  Study,  Educational  Value  of,  C  O.  Reed,  Mus,  Octo- 
ber. 
Pirates  of  Old  Boston,  Last,  W.  Packard,  FrL. 
Plague,  The,  QR,  October. 

Plantrtgenets,  8elf-Styled,  A.  M.  Hyaroson,  Gent. 
Plants  Origin  of  Sex  In,  B.  M.  Davis,  PopS. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  TMea  for,  G.  L.  Swiggett,  PL,  September. 
Poetry, Life  in,  and  Law  in  Taste,  Edln,  October. 
Poets,  Modern  Dutch  and  Flemi8h,S.  RederuSjPL.September. 
Polar  Exploration,  Present  Condition  and  Problems  of,  F. 

Nansen,  PMM. 
Pole,  On  the  Way  to  the— III.,  Marquis  von  NadaiUac,  Dent. 
Pole,  The  Soutli,  QR,  October. 
Poles,  Ract3  /or  the,  F.  Nansen,  FrL. 
Political  Movement  of  Our  Time,  Causes  of  the,  F.  Parsons, 

Arena. 
Polo  in  Malta,  Mrs.  R.  Boyle,  Bad. 
Porto  Rico,  Charity  Work  in,  G.  M.  Wells,  JMSL 
Poverty,  Cause  ana  Cure  of,  E.  B.  Randle,  MRNY. 
Power  Problem,  Future,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  CasM. 
Preacher  and  His  Message,  K.  V.  Du  Bois,  MRNY. 
Preacher,  Office  of  the,  S.  K.  Davis,  Arena. 
Preaching  in  Mediaeval  Times,  L.  Johnston,  Cath. 
Presidents*,  Tombs  of  Our,  F.  M.  Palmer,  Mun. 
Prison  Systems— I.,  J.  Carol,  RPar,  November  L 
Psycliiatry— Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modt-rn,  F.  L.  Hills, 

Pops. 
Publishers*  Methods,  Some  Changes  in,  AMRR. 
Realism  and  Hegelianism,  S.  F.  MacLennan,  Phil. 
Reconstruction  Period— I.,  Slavery  and  the  War,  F.  A.  Ogg, 

Mod. 
Redmond,  John,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Reformers,  Futilities  of,  J.  D.  Miller,  Arena. 
Religion  and  Science  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

—II.,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Fort. 
Religion,  Magic  and,  Edin,  October. 
Religion,  Philosophy  of,  F.  Aveling,  Dub,  October. 
Renan,  Ernest,  and  the  Soul  of  the  Celt,  L.  Marilller,  IntM. 
Reverence,  Value  of.  G.  Hibbard,  Cons,  September. 
Riis,  Jacob  A.,  Autobiography  of,  W.  T.  Elsing,  BB. 
Roads,  Good,  Government  and,  M.  Dodge,  Forum. 
Roman  Catholic  Literature,  Century  of— IV.,  W.  H.  Kent, 

Dub,  October. 
Rome  and  the  Novelists,  Edin,  October. 
Roosevelt,  President   Theodore,  A.  Shaw,  Contem;  J.  B. 
Walker,  Cos;  A.  M.  Low,  Forum;  W.  A.  White,  McCl; 
L.  Seibold,  Mun. 
Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  J.  B. 

Gilder,  Crit. 
Rossetti,  Charles  Dante  Gabriel  Recollections  of,  H.  H.  Gil- 
christ, Lipp. 
Rostand,  Edniond,  H.  James,  Corn ;  Crit. 
Rothschild  Family,  J.  de  M6zeray,  RRP,  October  15. 
Roumania,  Life  in,  Hel^ne  Vacaresco,  Contem. 
Rowing  Season  of  1901,  R.  K.  Barker,  Can. 
Russia  and  the  Nations,  H.  Norman,  Scrib. 
Sailor,  The,  and  the  Land  Shark,  C.  Hovey,  Ains. 
Sampson,  Rear-Admiral  William  T.,  I.  N.  Hollis,  WW. 
Sandow  in  Plaster  of  Paris,  Str. 
Sanitation,  Home,  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Chant. 
Sunkey,  Ira  D.,  the  Gospel  Singer,  C.  Moffett,  LHJ. 
Science,  Practical  Value  of,  YM. 
Strience,  The  Old,  and  the  New.  E.  W.  Adams,  Gent. 
Scotland,  Modern,  Origins  of,  QR,  October. 
Scotland :  The  Crofters  of  Skye,  C.  Johnson,  Out. 
Sea;  Can  It  Be  Fished  Out?    R.  B.  Marston,  NlneC. 
Sea,  The  Bottom  of  the,  C.  C.  Nutting,  Harp. 
Secret  Service  Under  Queen  Elizabetii,  O.  Tristram,  Fort. 
Self,  Concept  of  the,  J.  D.  Stoops,  Phil. 
Shakespeare :  Did  He  Write  Bacon  ?    L.  Stephen,  NatR. 
Shakespearc^s  Astronomy,  W.  S.  Kennedy,  PL,  Septemljer. 
Shelburne  Farms,  H.  I.  Hazelton,  NEng. 
Ships,  Economical  Speed  of,  E.  H.  Tennyson-D'Eyncourt, 

CasM. 
Siberian  Railway,  Journey  Over  the,  A.  Stead,  RRL. 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  the  English  Actress,  H.  S.  Wilson,  Gent. 
Slavery,  Anti-,  Publications,  Some  Early,  F.  H.  Hodder,  Dial, 
November  1. 


Social  Democracy,  The  New,  J.  H.  Harley.  Contem. 
Social  Settlements,  P.  Escard,  RefS,  Octooer  1.  - 
Social  Work,  Reform  Through,  T.  Roosevelt,  Fort 
Society,  Functions  of,  Elia  W.  Peat  tie,  FrL. 
Sociologists,  Russian,  O.  Louri6,  RSoc,  October. 
Soldier,  American,  In  the  Tropics.  O.  F.  Kenan,  JMSI. 
Soldiers,  Pay  of,  A.  M.  Stevens,  West. 
South  Carolina,  Colonial  and  Revolutionary,  D.  D.Wallace, 

SR,  October. 
South,  Commercial  Democracy  of  the,  J.  L.McLaurin.  NAR. 
South,  Hours  of  Factory  Labor  in  the,  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Southwark,  England :  Old  St.  Saviour's,  C.  E.  Russell,  Harp. 
Space  and  Time,  Doctrine  of— V.,  G.  S.  Fullerton,  Phil. 
Spain,  Wealth  of,  Cham. 
Spanish  Language,  Reform  of  the,  M.  de  Unamuno,  EM, 

October. 
Spiritualism— I.,  Its  Religious  Message,  J.  M.  Peebles ;  II., 

Its  Scientific  and  Moral  Aspects,  H.  D.  Barrett ;  111.,  Its 

Ethics  and  Economics,  W.  J.  Hull,  Mind. 
Steam  Engineering,  European  and  American,  P.  Dawson,- 

Eng. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  at  Butaritari,  W.  M.  Clemens, 

Mod. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  Ethics  of,  Juliet  W.  Tompkins, 

JunM. 
Story,  Short,  On  the,  H.  S.  Can  by.  Dial,  October  16. 
Strength,  Tests  of,  T.  Morton,  Pear. 
Strikes,  American  View  of  the,  H.  E.  Hlghton^ver. 
Strikes  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Strikers,  F.  K.  Foster, 

IntM. 
Submarine  Boats,  Cham. 
Submarine  War  Ship,  J.  R.  Spears,  JunM. 
Sugar  and  the  New  Colonies,  C.  A.  Crampton,  Forum. 
Sultan  as  a  Financier,  G.  Gaulis,  RPar,  Novemlwr  1. 
Sunday  School,  Ministry  of  Teaching  in  the,  T.  D.  Anderson, 

Bib,  October. 
Sunday-school  Work,  Preacher  and,  J.  H.  Vincent,  Horn, 

October. 
Tammany  Hall :  see  New  York  City. 
Taxes  on  Street  Railway  Franchises,  W.  S.  Allen,  Forum. 
Temperance,  The  Bible  and,  W.  M.  Patton,  Bib. 
Tesla,  Nicola,  E.  Lord,  JunM. 
Theater  of  the  Elite  and  Its  Future,  E.  Schur6,  RRP,  No- 

vember  1. 
Theater,  Prince  Regent,  at  Munich,  E.  Hofmann,  Mus,  Oc- 
tober. 
Thomas,   Isaiah,  the  Patriot  Printer,  F.  R.  Batchelder. 

NEng. 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  G.  C.  Edwards,  SR,  October. 
Torpedo  Boats,  Seaworthiness  of,  F.  T.  Jane,  Contem. 
Tours  with  Its  Ancient  Marmoutier,    Mary    MacMahon, 

Cath. 
Traction  Engine,  Modern  Type  of,  D.  A.  Willey,  JunM. 
Transvaal :  see  also  Great  Britain. 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  the  Boers,  M.  D.  O'Brien,  West. 
Boer  Prisoners  at  Bermuda,  PMM. 
Burnham,  Frederick  R.,  the  Scout,  C.  Brown,  Pear. 
Comedy  of  Proclamations,  Fort. 
Delagoa  Bay,  With  the  Fleet  at.  Black. 
English  Proclamations  and  the  Annexation  of  the  South 

African  Republics,  D.  B.  Poortugael,  RDM,  November  1. 
South  Africa,  Native  Life  In,  Edin,  October. 
War  of  Piracy,  British,  W.  J.  Corbet,  West. 
Troubadours,  Modern,  QR,  October. 
Trusts:  Industrial  Combinations  in  Europe,  J.  W.  Jenks, 

IntM. 
Trusts :  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 
Truth  ?    Are  There  Fresh  Revelations  of,  H.  Wood,  Mind. 
Tuberculosis,  Fight  Against,  L.  F.  Flick,  WW. 
Tuberculosis,  Problem  of,  H.  R.  White,  West. 
Tuberculosis:  The  Social  Danger,  Dr.  Tabary,  Nou,  Octo- 
ber I. 
Turkey,  American  Intervention  in,  U.  Gohier,  NAR. 
Turkey  Raising  In  Rhode  Island,  H.  R.  Palmer.  LHJ. 
United  States :  Colonies  and  Nation— XL,  W.  Wilson,  Harp. 
United  States,  Sex,  Nativity,  and  Color  of  the  People  of  the. 

G.  H.  Grosvenor,  NatGM. 
United  States,  Signs  of  Decadence  in  the,  F.  Smith,  Cons, 

September. 
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